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I  N  presenting  this  volume  to  its  patrons,  the  publishers  have  to  acknowledge,  with  grati¬ 
tude,  the  encouragement  and  support  their  enterprise  has  received  and  the  willing  assistance 
rendered  in  enabling  them  to  surmount  the  many  unforeseen  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  the 
production  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude.  To  procure  material  for  these  biographies,  fam 
ily  records  have  been  carefully  examined;  manuscripts,  letters,  and  memoranda  have  been 
sought,  and  thousands  of  citizens  have  been  interviewed.  The  whole  has  been  carefully  prepared 
by  experienced  writers,  and  will  be  found  especially  valuable  for  the  preservation  of  facts  in 

the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  citizens  and  their  families,  who  have  aided  materially  in  pro¬ 

moting  the  development  and  progress  of  the  counties.  The  portraits  that  accompany  many  of 
the  biographies,  comprise  prominent,  and  representative  citizens — past  and  present — selected 
from  among  the  various  pursuits  and  professions. 

The  volume,  which  is  one  of  generous  amplitude,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public 

with  the  belief  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  library. 
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HE  Father  of  our  Country  was 

w  born  in  Westmorland  Co.,  Va., 

5%  . 

Feb.  22,  1732.  His  parents 

were  Augustine  and  Mary 
(Ball)  Washington.  The  family 
to  which  he  belonged  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  traced  in 
England.  His  great-grand¬ 
father,  John  Washington,  em¬ 
igrated  to  Virginia  about  1657, 
and  became  a  prosperous 
planter.  He  had  two  sons, 
Lawrence  and  John.  The 
former  married  Mildred  Warner 
and  had  three  children,  John. 
Augustine  and  Mildred.  Augus¬ 
tine,  the  father  of  George,  first 
married  Jane  Butler,  who  bore 
him  four  children,  two  of  whom, 
Lawrence  and  Augustine,  reached 
maturity.  Of  six  children  by  his 
second  marriage,  George  was  the 
eldest,  the  others  being  Betty, 
Samuel,  John  Augustine,  Charles 
and  Mildred. 

Augustine  Washington,  the  father  of  George,  died 
in  1743,  leaving  a  large  landed  property.  To  his 
eldest  son,  Lawrence,  he  bequeathed  an  estate  on 
the  Patomac,  afterwards  known  as  Mount  Vernon, 
and  to  George  he  left  the  parental  residence.  George 
received  only  such  education  as  the,  neighborhood 
schools  afforded,  save  for  a  short  time  after  he  left 
school,  when  he  received  private  instruction  in 
mathematics,  jjis  spelling  v/as  rather  defective- 


Remarkable  stories  are  told  of  his  great  physical 
strength  and  development  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
an  acknowledged  leader  among  his  companions,  and 
was  early  noted  for  that  nobleness  of  character,  fair¬ 
ness  and  veracity  which  characterized  his  whole  life. 

When  George  was  1 4  years  old  he  had  a  desire  to  go  to 
sea,  and  a  midshipman’s  warrant  was  secured  for  him, 
but  through  the  opposition  of  his  mother  the  idea  was 
abandoned.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  immense  estate  of  Lord  Fairfax.  In 
this  business  he  spent  three  years  in  a  rough  frontier 
life,  gaining  experience  which  afterwards  proved  very 
essential  to  him.  In  1751,  though  only  19  years  of 
age,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  with  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  Virginia  militia,  then  being  trained  for 
active  service  against  the  French  and  Indians.  Soon 
after  this  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  with  his  brother 
Lawrence,  who  went  there  to  restore  his  health.  They 
soon  returned,  and  in  the  summer  of  1752  Lawrence 
died,  leaving  a  large  fortune  to  an  infant  daughter 
who  did  not  long  survive  him.  On  her  demise  the 
estate  of  Mount  Vernon  was  given  to  George. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Robert  Uinwiddie,  as  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1 7  5 2 »  the  militia  was 
reorganized,  and  the  province  divided  into  four  mili¬ 
tary  districts,  of  which  the  northern  was  assigned  to 
Washington  as  adjutant  general.  Shortly  after  this 
a  very  perilous  mission  was  assigned  him  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  which  others  had  refused.  1  his  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  French  post  near  Lake  Erie  in  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania.  The  distance  to  be  traversed 
was  between  500  and  600  miles.  V  inter  was  at  hand, 
and  the  journey  was  to  be  made  without  military 
eseprt,  through  a  territory  occupied  by  Indians.  The 
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trip  was  a  perilous  one,  and  several  times  he  came  near 
losing  his  life,  yet  he  returned  in  safety  and  furnished 
a  full  and  useful  report  of  his  expedition.  A  regiment 
of  300  men  was  raised  in  Virginia  and  put  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Col.  Joshua  Fry,  and  Major  Washington  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel.  Active  war  was 
then  begun  against  the  French  and  Indians,  in  which 
Washington  took  a  most  important  part.  In  the 
memorable  event  of  July  9,  1755,  known  as  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat,  Washington  was  almost  the  only  officer 
of  distinction  who  escaped  from  the  calamities  of  the 
day  with  life  and  honor.  The  other  aids  of  Braddock 
were  disabled  early  in  the  action,  and  Washington 
alone  was  left  in  that  capacity  on  the  field.  In  a  letter 
to  his  brother  he  says :  “  I  had  four  bullets  through 
my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under  me,  yet  I  escaped 
unhurt,  though  death  was  leveling  my  companions 
on  every  side.”  An  Indian  sharpshooter  said  he  was 
not  born  to  be  killed  by  a  bullet,  for  he  had  taken 
direct  aim  at  him  seventeen  times,  and  failed  to  hit 
him. 

After  having  been  five  years  in  the  military  service, 
and  vainly  sought  promotion  in  the  royal  army,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
to  resign  his  commission.  Soon  after  he  entered  the 
Legislature,  where,  although  not  a  leader,  he  took  an 
active  and  important  part.  January  17,  1759,  he 
married  Mrs.  Martha  (Dandridge)  Custis,  the  wealthy 
widow  of  John  Parke  Custis. 

When  the  British  Parliament  had  closed  the  port 
of  Boston,  the  cry  went  up  throughout  the  provinces 
that  “The  cause  of  Boston  is  the  cause  of  us  all.” 
It  was  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Virginia,  that  a  Con¬ 
gress  of  all  the  colonies  was  called  to  meet  at  Phila¬ 
delphia, Sept.  5,  1774,  to  secure  their  common  liberties, 
peaceably  if  possible.  To  this  Congress  Col.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  sent  as  a  delegate.  On  May  ro,  1775,  the 
Congress  re-assembled,  when  the  hostile  intentions  of 
England  were  plainly  apparent.  The  battles  of  Con¬ 
cord  and  Lexington  had  been  fought.  Among  the 
first  acts  of  this  Congress  was  the  election  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  colonial  forces.  This  high  and 
responsible  office  was  conferred  upon  Washington, 
who  was  still  a  member  of  the  Congress.  He  accepted 
it  on  June  19,  but  upon  the  express  condition  that  he 
receive  no  salary.  He  would  keep  an  exact  account 
of  expenses  and  expect  Congress  to  pay  them  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  sketch  to 
trace  the  military  acts  of  Washington,  to  whom  the 
fortunes  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country 
were  so  long  confided.  The  war  was  conducted  by 
him  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  and  while  his 
forces  often  met  with  reverses,  yet  he  overcame  every 
obstacle,  and  after  seven  years  of  heroic  devotion 
and  matchless  skill  he  gained  liberty  for  the  greatest 
nation  €>f  earth.  On  Dec.  23,  1783,  Washington,  in 
a  parting  address  of  surpassing  beauty,  resigned  his 


commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  to 
to  the  Continental  Congress  sitting  at  Annapolis.  He 
retired  immediately  to  Mount  Vernon  and  resumed 
his  occupation  as  a  farmer  and  planter,  shunning  all 
connection  with  public  life. 

In  February,  1 7 89,  Washington  was  unanimously 
elected  President.  In  his  presidential  career  he  was 
subject  to  the  peculiar  trials  incidental  to  a  new 
government ;  trials  from  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  other  governments ;  trials  from  want  of  harmony 
between  the  different  sections  of  our  own  country; 
trials  from  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country, 
owing  to  the  war  and  want  of  credit;  trials  from  the 
beginnings  of  party  strife.  He  was  no  partisan.  His 
clear  judgment  could  discern  the  golden  mean;  and 
while  perhaps  this  alone  kept  our  government  from 
sinking  at  the  very  outset,  it  left  him  exposed  to 
attacks  from  both  sides,  which  were  often  bitter  and 
very  annoying. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he  was  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected.  At  the  end  of  this  term  many 
were  anxious  that  he  be  re-elected,  but  he  absolutely 
refused  a  third  nomination.  On  the  fourth  of  March, 
1797,  at  the  expiraton  of  his  second  term  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  returned  to  his  home,  hoping  to  pass  there 
his  few  remaining  years  free  from  the  annoyances  of 
public  life.  Later  in  the  year,  however,  his  repose 
seemed  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  war  with  France. 
At  the  prospect  of  such  a  war  he  was  again  urged  to 
take  command  of  the  armies.  He  chose  his  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers  and  left  to  them  the  charge  of  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  field,  which  he  superintended  from  his 
home.  In  accepting  the  command  he  made  the 
reservation  that  he  was  not  to  be  in  the  field  until 
it  was  necessary.  In  the  midst  of  these  preparations 
his  life  was  suddenly  cut  off.  December  r  2,  he  took 
a  severe  cold  from  a  ride  in  the  rain,  which,  settling 
in  his  throat,  produced  inflammation,  and  terminated 
fatally  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth.  On  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  his  body  was  borne  with  military  honors  to  its 
final  resting  place,  and  interred  in  the  family  vault  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

Of  the  character  of  Washington  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration.  The  more  we  see  of  the  operations  of 
our  government,  and  the  more  deeply  we  feel  the 
difficulty  of  uniting  all  opinions  in  a  common  interest, 
the  more  highly  we  must  estimate  the  force  of  his  tal¬ 
ent  and  character,  which  have  been  able  to  challenge 
the  reverence  of  all  parties,  and  principles,  and  na¬ 
tions,  and  to  win  a  fame  as  extended  as  the  limits 
of  the  globe,  and  which  we  cannot  but  believe  will 
be  as  lasting  as  the  existence  of  man. 

The  person  of  Washington  was  unusally  tan,  erect 
and  well  proportioned.  His  muscular  strength  was 
great.  His  features  were  of  a  beautiful  symmetry. 
He  commanded  respect  without  any  appearance  of 
haughtiness,  and  ever  serious  without  being  dull. 
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OHN  ADAMS,  the  second 
President  and  the  first  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Braintree  ( now 
Quincy  ),Mass.,  and  about  ten 
miles  from  Boston,  Oct.  19, 
ej  1735.  His  great-grandfather,  Henry 
Adams,  emigrated  from  England 
about  1 640,  with  a  family  of  eight 
„  sons,  and  settled  at  Braintree.  The 
parents  of  John  were  John  and 
Susannah  (Boylston)  Adams.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  of  limited 
means,  to  which  he  added  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  shoemaking.  He  gave  his 
eldest  son,  John,  a  classical  educa¬ 
tion  at  Harvard  College.  John 
graduated  in  1755,  and  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
school  in  Worcester,  Mass.  This  he  found  but  a 
“school  of  affliction,”  from  which  he  endeavored  to 
gain  relief  by  devoting  himself,  in  addition,  to  the 
study  of  law.  For  this  purpose  he  placed  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  the  only  lawyer  in  the  town.  He 
had  thought  seriously  of  the  clerical  profession 
but  seems  to  have  been  turned  from  this  by  what  he 
termed  “  the  frightful  engines  of  ecclesiastical  coun¬ 
cils,  of  diabolical  malice,  and  Calvanistic  good  nature, 
of  the  operations  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness  in 
his  native  town.  He  was  well  fitted  for  the  legal 
profession,  possessing  a  clear,  sonorous  voice,  being 
ready  and  fluent  of  speech,  and  having  quick*  percep¬ 
tive  powers.  He  gradually  gained  practice,  and  in 
1764  married  Abigail  Smith,  a  daughter  of  a  minister, 
and  a  lady  of  superior  intelligence.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage,  Q765),  the  attempt  of  Parliamentary  taxa¬ 
tion  turned  him  from  law  to  politics.  He  took  initial 
steps  toward  holding  a  town  meeting,  and  the  resolu¬ 


tions  he  offered  on  the  subject  became  very  popular 
throughout  the  Province,  and  were  adopted  word  for 
word  by  over  forty  different  towns.  He  moved  to  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1768,  and  became  one  of  the  most  courageous 
and  prominent  advocatesof  the  popular  cause,  and 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  General  Court  (the  Leg- 
lislature)  in  1770. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  delegates 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
which  met  in  1774.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  capacity  for  business  and  for  debate,  and  ad¬ 
vocated  the  movement  for  independence  against  the 
majority  of  the  members.  In  May,  1776,  he  moved 
and  carried  a  resolution  in  Congress  that  the  Colonies 
should  assume  the  duties  of  self-government.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  committee  of  five 
appointed  June  ix,  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  article  was  drawn  by  Jefferson,  but 
on  Adams  devolved  the  task  of  battling  it  through 
Congress  in  a  three  days  debate. 

On  the  day  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  passed,  while  his  soul  was  yet  warm  with  the 
glow  of  excited  feeling,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
which,  as  we  read  it  now,  seems  to  have  been  dictated 
by  the  spirit  of  proiMxecy.  “Yesterday,”  he  says, “the 
greatest  question  was  decided  that  ever  was  debated 
in  America;  and  greater,  perhaps,  never  was  or  will 
be  decided  among  men.  A  resolution  was  passed 
without  one  dissenting  colony,  ‘that  these  United 
States  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  states.’  The  day  is  passed.  I  he  fourth  of 
Tuly,  1776,  will  be  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeeding  generations,  as  the  great  anniversary 
festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day  of 
deliverance  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Almighty 
God.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp,  shows. 
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games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this 
time  forward  for  ever.  You  will  think  me  transported 
with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  toil,  and  blood  and  treasure,  that  it  will  cost  to 
maintain  this  declaration,  and  support  and  defend 
these  States;  yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the 
rays  of  light  and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  means;  and  that  posterity 
will  triumph,  although  you  and  I  may  rue,  which  I 
hope  we  shall  not." 

In  November,  1777,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  France,  and  to  co-operate  with  Bemjamin 
Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  who  were  then  in  Paris,  in 
the  endeavor  to  obtain  assistance  in  arms  and  money 
from  the  French  Government.  This  was  a  severe  trial 
to  his  patriotism,  as  it  separated  him  from  his  home, 
compelled  him  to  cross  the  ocean  in  winter,  and  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  great  peril  of  capture  by  the  British  cruis¬ 
ers,  who  were  seeking  him.  He  left  France  June  17, 
1779.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  again 
chosen  to  go  to  Paris,  and  there  hold  himself  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britian,  as  soon  as  the  British  Cabinet 
might  be  found  willing  to  listen  to  such  proposels.  He 
saited  for  France  in  November,  from  there  he  went  to 
Holland,  where  he  negotiated  important  loans  and 
formed  important  commercial  treaties. 

Finally  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England  was  signed 
Jan.  21,  1783.  Fhe  re-action  from  the  excitement, 
toil  and  anxiety  through  which  Mr.  Adams  had  passed 
threw  him  into  a  fever.  After  suffering  from  a  con¬ 
tinued  fever  and  becoming  feeble  and  emaciated  he 
was  advised  to  goto  England  to  drink  the  waters  of 
Bath.  While  in  England,  still  drooping  and  despond¬ 
ing,  he  received  dispatches  from  his  own  government 
urging  the  necessity  of  his  going  to  Amsterdam  to 
negotiate  another  loan.  It  was  winter,  his  health  was 
delicate,  yet  he  immediately  set  out,  and  through 
storm,  on  sea,  on  horseback  and  foot, he  made  the  trip. 

February  24,  1785,  Congress  appointed  Mr.  Adams 
envoy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Here  he  met  face 
to  face  the  King  of  England,  who  had  so  long  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  traitor.  As  England  did  not 
condescend  to  appoint  a  minister  to  the  FTnited 
States,  and  as  Mr.  Adams  felt  that  he  was  accom¬ 
plishing  but  little,  he  sought  permission  to  return  to 
his  own  country,  where  he  arrived  in  June,  1788. 

When  Washington  was  first  chosen  President,  John 
Adams,  rendered  illustrious  by  his  signal  services  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  chosen  Vice  President.  Again 
at  the  second  election  of  Washington  as  President, 
Adams  was  chosen  Vice  President.  In  1796,  Wash¬ 
ington  retired  from  public  life,  and  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  President, though  not  without  much  opposition. 
Serving  in  this  office  four  years, he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  his  opponent  in  politics. 

While  Mr.  Adams  was  Vic?  President  the  preat 


French  Revolution  shook  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  upon  this  point  which  he  was  at  issue  with 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen  led  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Adams  felt  no  sympathy  with  the  French  people 
in  their  struggle,  for  he  had  no  confidence  in  their 
power  of  self-government,  and  he  utterly  abhored  the 
class  of  atheist  philosophers  who  he  claimed  caused  it. 
On  the  other  hand  Jefferson’s  sympathies  were  strongly 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  French  people.  Hence  or¬ 
iginated  the  alienation  between  these  distinguished 
men,  and  two  powerful  parties  were  thus  soon  organ¬ 
ized,  Adams  at  the  head  of  the  one  whose  sympathies 
were  with  England  and  Jefferson  led  the  other  in 
sympathy  with  France. 

The  world  has  seldom  seen  a  spectacle  of  more 
moral  beauty  and  grandeur,  than  was  presented  by  the 
old  age  of  Mr.  Adams.  The  violence  of  party  feeling 
had  died  away,  and  he  had  begun  to  receive  that  just 
appreciation  which,  to  most  men,  is  not  accorded  till 
after  death.  No  one  could  look  upon  his  venerable 
form,  and  think  of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered, 
and  how  he  had  given  up  all  the  prime  and  strength 
of  his  life  to  the  public  good,  without  the  deepest 
emotion  of  gratitude  and  respect.  It  was  his  peculiar 
good  fortune  to  witness  the  complete  success  of  the 
institution  which  he  had  been  so  active  in  creating  and 
supporting.  In  1824,  his  cup  of  happiness  was  filled 
to  the  brim,  by  seeing  his  son  elevated  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

The  fourth  of  July,  1826,  which  completed  the  half 
century  since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  arrived,  and  there  were  but  three  of  the 
signers  of  that  immortal  instrument  left  upon  the 
earth  to  hail  its  morning  light.  And,  as  it  is 
well  known,  on  that  day  two  of  these  finished  their 
earthly  pilgrimage,  a  coincidence  so  remarkable  as 
to  seem  miraculous.  For  a  few  days  before  Mr. 
Adams  had  been  rapidly  failing,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  he  found  himself  too  weak  to  rise  from 
his  bed.  On  being  requested  to  name  a  toast  for  the 
customary  celebration  of  the  day,  he  exclaimed  “  In¬ 
dependence  forever.”  When  the  day  was  ushered 
in,  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannons, 
he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  attendants  if  he  knew 
what  day  it  was?  He  replied,  “O  yes;  it  is  the  glor¬ 
ious  fourth  of  July — God  bless  it — God  bless  you  all.” 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  said,  “  It  is  a  great  and 
glorious  day.”  The  last  words  he  uttered  were, 
“Jefferson  survives.”  But  he  had,  at  one  o’clock,  re¬ 
signed  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  God. 

The  personal  appearance  and  manners  of  Mr. 
Adams  were  not  particularly  prepossessing.  His  face, 
as  his  portrait  manifests, was  intellectual  ard  expres¬ 
sive,  but  his  figure  was  low  and  ungraceful,  and  his 
manners  were  frequently  abrupt  and  uncourteous. 
He  had  neither  the  lofty  dignity  of  Washington,  nor 
the  engaging  elegance  and  gracefulness  which  marked 
the  irmnperss  arid  address  of  Jefferson, 
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HOMAS  JEFFERSON  was 
born  April  2,  1743,  at  Shad- 
well,  Albermarle  county,  Va. 
His  parents  were  Peter  and 
Jane  (Randolph)  Jefferson, 
the  former  a  native  of  Wales, 
and  the  latter  born  in  Lon¬ 
don.  To  them  were  born  six 
daughters  and  two  sons,  of 
-whom  Thomas  was  the  elder. 
When  14  years  of  age  his 
father  died.  He  received  a 
most  liberal  education,  hav¬ 
ing  been  kept  diligently  at  school 
from  the  time  he  was  five  years  of 
age.  In  1760  he  entered  William 
and  Mary  College.  Williamsburg  was  then  the  seat 
of  the  Colonial  Court,  and  it  was  the  obode  of  fashion 
and  splendor.  Young  Jefferson,  who  was  then  17 
years  old,  lived  somewhat  expensively,  keeping  fine 
horses,  and  much  caressed  by  gay  society,  yet  he 
was  earnestly  devoted  to  his  studies,  and  irreproacha- 
able  in  his  morals.  It  is  strange,  however,  under 
such  influences, that  he  was  not  ruined.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  his  college  course,  moved  by  some  un¬ 
explained  inward  impulse,  he  discarded  his  horses, 
society,  and  even  his  favorite  violin,  to  which  he  had 
previously  given  much  time.  He  often  devoted  fifteen 
hours  a  day  to  hard  study,  allowing  himself  for  ex¬ 
ercise  only  a  run  in  the  evening  twilight  of  a  mile  out 
of  the  city  and  back  again.  He  thus  attained  very 
high  intellectual  culture,  alike  excellence  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  languages.  The  most  difficult  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  he  read  with  facility.  A  more  finished 
scholar  has  seldom  gone  forth  from  college  halls ;  and 


there  was  not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  all  Virginia,  a 
more  pureminded,  upright,  gentlemanly  young  man. 

Immediately  upon  leaving  college  he  began  the 
study  of  law.  For  the  short  time  he  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  he  rose  rapidly  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  energy  and  accuteness  as  a 
lawyer.  But  the  times  called  for  greater  action. 
The  policy  of  England  had  awakened  the  spirit  of 
resistance  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  the  enlarged 
views  which  Jefferson  had  ever  entertained,  soon  led 
him  into  active  political  life.  In  1769  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  In 
1772  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton,  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  wealthy  and  highly  accomplished  young  widow. 

Upon  Mr.  Jefferson’s  large  estate  at  Shadwell,  there 
was  a  majestic  swell  of  land,  called  Monticello,  which 
commanded  a  prospect  of  wonderful  extent  and 
beauty.  This  spot  Mr.  Jefferson  selected  for  his  new 
home;  and  here  he  reared  a  mansion  of  modest  yet 
elegant  architecture,  which,  next  to  Mount  Vernon, 
became  the  most  distinguished  resort  in  our  land. 

In  1775  he  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Congress, 
where,  though  a  silent  member,  his  abilities  as  a 
writer  and  a  reasoner  soon  become  known,  and  lie 
was  placed  upon  a  number  of  important  committees, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  one  appointed  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  up  of  a  declaration  of  independence.  This  com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman  and  Robert  R. 
Livingston.  Jefferson,  as  chairman,  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  paper.  Franklin  and  Adams  suggested 
a  few  verbal  changes  before  it  was  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress.  On  June  28,  a  few  slight  changes  were  made 
in  it  by  Congress,  and  it  was  passed  and  signed  July 
4,  1776.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  that 
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man — what  the  emotions  that  swelled  his  breast — 
who  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  that  Dec¬ 
laration,  which,  while  it  made  known  the  wrongs  of 
America,  was  also  to  publish  her  to  the  world,  free, 
soverign  and  independent.  It  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  papers  ever  written  ;  and  did  no  other  effort 
of  the  mind  of  its  author  exist,  that  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  stamp  his  name  with  immortality. 

In  1779  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  successor  to 
Patrick  Henry,  as  Governor  of  Virginia.  At  one  time 
the  British  officer,  Tarleton,  sent  a  secret  expedition  to 
Monticello,  to  capture  the  Governor.  Scarcely  five 
minutes  elapsed  after  the  hurried  escape  of  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  his  family,  ere  his  mansion  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  British  troops.  His  wife’s  health,  never 
very  good,  was  much  injured  by  this  excitement,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1782  she  died. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1783. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  France.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1789,  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
in  Washington’s  cabinet.  This  position  he  resigned 
Jan.  r,  r794.  In  1797,  he  was  chosen  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  four  years  later  was  elected  President  over 
Mr.  Adams,  with  Aaron  Burr  as  Vice  President.  In 
T804  he  was  re-elected  with  wonderful  unanimity, 
and  George  Clinton,  Vice  President. 

The  early  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  second  adminstra- 
tion  was  disturbed  by  an  event  which  threatened  the 
tranquility  and  peace  of  the  Union;  this  was  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Aaron  Burr.  Defeated  in  the  late  election 
to  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  led  on  by  an  unprincipled 
ambition,  this  extraordinary  man  formed  the  plan  of  a 
military  expedition  into  the  Spanish  territories  on  our 
southwestern  frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  there 
a  new  republic.  This  has  been  generally  supposed 
was  a  mere  pretext ;  and  although  it  has  not  been 
generally  known  what  his  real  plans  were,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  of  a  far  more  dangerous 
character. 

In  r8o9,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  term  for 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  elected,  he  determined 
to  retire  from  political  life.  For  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  he  had  been  continually  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  all  that  time  had  been  employed  in  offices  of 
the  greatest  trust  and  responsibility.  Having  thus  de¬ 
voted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  he  now  felt  desirous  of  that  rest  which  his 
declining  years  required,  and  upon  the  organization  of 
the  new  administration,  in  March,  r8o9,  he  bid  fare¬ 
well  forever  to  public  life,  and  retired  to  Monticello. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  profuse  in  his  hospitality.  Whole 
families  came  in  their  coaches  with  their  horses, — 
fathers  and  mothers,  boys  and  girls,  babies  and 
nurses, — and  remained  three  and  even  six  months. 
Life  at  Monticello,  for  years,  resembled  that  at  a 
fashionable  watering-place. 

The  fourth  of  July,  r826,  being  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 


sary  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
great  preparations  were  made  in  every  part  of  the 
Union  for  its  celebration,  as  the  nation’s  jubilee,  and 
the  citizens  of  Washington,  to  add  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  invited  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  the  framer, 
and  one  of  the  few  surviving  signers  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion,  to  participate  in  their  festivities.  But  an  ill¬ 
ness,  which  had  been  of  several  weeks  duration,  and 
had  been  continually  increasing,  compelled  him  to 
decline  the  invitation. 

On  the  second  of  July,  the  disease  under  which 
he  was  laboring  left  him,  but  in  such  a  reduced 
state  that  his  medical  attendants,  entertained  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.  From  this  time  he  was  perfectly 
sensible  that  his  last  hour  was  at  hand.  On  the  next 
day,  which  was  Monday,  he  asked  of  those  around 
him,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  on  being  told  it  was 
the  third  of  July,  he  expressed  the  earnest  wish  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary.  His  prayer  was  heard— that  day,  whose 
dawn  was  hailed  with  such  rapture  through  our  land, 
burst  upon  his  eyes,  and  then  they  were  closed  for¬ 
ever.  And  what  a  noble  consummation  of  a  noble 
life!  To  die  on  that  day, — the  birthday  of  a  nation,-- 
the  day  which  his  own  name  and  his  own  act  had 
rendered  glorious;  to  die  amidst  the  rejoicings  and 
festivities  of  a  whole  nation,  who  looked  up  to  him, 
as  the  author,  under  God,  of  their  greatest  blessings, 
was  all  that  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  record  his  life. 

Almost  at  the  same  hour  of  his  death,  the  kin¬ 
dred  spirit  of  the  venerable  Adams,  as  if  to  bear 
him  company,  left  the  scene  of  his  earthly  honors. 
Hand  in  hand  they  had  stood  forth,  the  champions  of 
freedom;  hand  in  hand,  during  the  dark  and  desper¬ 
ate  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  they  had  cheered  and 
animated  their  desponding  countrymen;  for  half  a 
century  they  had  labored  together  for  the  good  of 
the  country;  and  now  hand  in  hand  they  depart. 
In  their  lives  they  had  been  united  in  the  same  great 
cause  of  liberty,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not 
divided. 

In  person  Mr.  Jefferson  was  tall  and  thin,  rather 
above  six  feet  in  height,  but  well  formed;  his  eyes 
were  light,  his  hair  originally  red,  in  after  life  became 
white  and  silvery;  his  complexion  was  fair,  his  fore¬ 
head  broad,  and  his  whole  countenance  intelligent  and 
thoughtful.  He  possessed  great  fortitude  of  mind  as 
well  as  personal  courage ;  and  his  command  of  tem¬ 
per  was  such  that  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends 
never  recollected  to  have  seen  him  in  a  passion. 
His  manners,  though  dignified,  were  simple  and  un¬ 
affected,  and  his  hospitality  was  so  unbounded  that 
all  found  at  his  house  a  ready  welcome.  In  conver¬ 
sation  he  was  fluent,  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  ;  and 
his  language  was  remarkably  pure  and  correct.  He 
was  a  finished  classical  scholar,  and  in  his  writings  is 
discernable  the  care  with  which  he  formed  his  style 
upon  the  best  models  of  antiquity. 
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AMES  MADISON,  “Father 
of  the  Constitution,”  and  fourth 
^President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  March  16,  1757,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Virginia, 
D  June  28,  1836.  The  name  of 
James  Madison  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  most  of  the  important 
events  in  that  heroic  period  of  our 
country  during  which  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  this  great  republic  were 
laid.  He  was  the  last  of  the  founders 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  be  called  to  his  eternal 
reward. 

The  Madison  family  were  among 
the  early  emigrants  to  the  New  World, 
landing  upon  the  shores  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  but  15  years  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Jamestown.  The  father  of 
James  Madison  was  an  opulent 
planter,  residing  upon  a  very  fine  es¬ 
tate  called  “  Montpelier,”  Orange  Co., 
Va.  The  mansion  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  scenery  highly  pictur¬ 
esque  and  romantic,  on  the  west  side 
of  South-west  Mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
It  was  but  25  miles  from  the  home  of 
Jefferson  at  Monticello.  The  closest  personal  and 
political  attachment  existed  between  these  illustrious 
men,  from  their  early  youth  until  death. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Madison  was  conducted 
mostly  at  home  under  a  private  tutor.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  was  sent  to  Princeton  College,  in  New  Jersey. 
Here  he  applied  himself  to  study  with  the  most  im¬ 
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prudent  zeal;  allowing  himself,  for  months,  but  three 
hours  sleep  out  of  the  24.  His  health  thus  became  so 
seriously  impaired  that  he  never  recovered  any  vigor 
of  constitution.  He  graduated  in  1771.  with  a  feeble 
body,  with  a  character  of  utmost  purity,  and  with  a 
mind  highly  disciplined  and  richly  stored  with  learning 
which  embellished  and  gave  proficiency  to  his  subsr 
quent  career. 

Returning  to  Virginia,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  and  a  course  of  extensive  and  systematic  reading. 
This  educational  course,  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  society  with  which  he  asso¬ 
ciated,  all  combined  to  inspire  him  with  a  strong 
love  of  liberty,  and  to  train  him  for  his  life-work  ol 
a  statesman.  Being  naturally  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  and  his  frail  health  leading  him  to  think  that 
his  life  was  not  to  be  long,  he  directed  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  theological  studies.  Endowed  with  a  mind 
singularly  free  from  passion  and  prejudice,  and  with 
almost  unequalled  powers  of  reasoning,  he  weighed 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  revealed  religion, 
until  his  faith  became  so  established  as  never  to 
be  shaken. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  when  26  years  of  age,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  to 
frame  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The  next  year 
( 1 7  7 7 ),  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  General  Assembly. 
He  refused  to  treat  the  whisky-loving  voters,  and 
consequently  lost  his  election  ;  but  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  talent,  energy  and  public  spirit  of  the 
modest  young  man,  enlisted  themselves  in  his  behalf, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  Executive  Council. 

Both  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
Governors  of  Virginia  while  Mr.  Madison  remained 
member  of  the  Council ;  and  their  appreciation  of  his 
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intellectual,  social  and  moral  worth,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  subsequent  eminence.  In  the  year 
1780,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  Here  he  met  the  most  illustrious  men  in 
our  land,  and  he  was  immediately  assigned  to  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  positions  among  them. 

For  three  years  Mr.  Madison  continued  in  Con¬ 
gress,  one  of  its  most  active  and  influential  members. 
In  the  year  1784,  his  term  having  expired,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

No  man  felt  more  deeply  than  Mr.  Madison  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  the  old  confederacy,  with  no  na¬ 
tional  government,  with  no  power  to  form  treaties 
which  would  be  binding,  or  to  enforce  law.  There 
was  not  any  State  more  prominent  than  Virginia  in 
the  declaration,  that  an  efficient  national  government 
must  be  formed.  In  January,  1786,  Mr.  Madison 
carried  a  resolution  through  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  inviting  the  other  States  to  appoint  commis¬ 
sioners  to  meet  in  convention  at  Annapolis  to  discuss 
this  subject.  Five  States  only  were  represented.  The 
convention,  however,  issued  another  call,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Madison,  urging  all  the  States  to  send  their 
delegates  to  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  to  draft 
a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  to  take  the  place 
of  that  Confederate  League.  The  delegates  met  at 
the  time  appointed.  Every  State  but  Rhode  Island 
was  represented.  George  Washington  was  chosen 
president  of  the  convention;  and  the  present  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  was  then  and  there  formed. 
There  was,  perhaps,  no  mind  and  no  pen  more  ac¬ 
tive  in  framing  this  immortal  document  than  the  mind 
and  the  pen  of  James  Madison. 

The  Constitution,  adopted  by  a  vote  81  to  79,  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  several  States  for  acceptance. 
But  grave  solicitude  was  felt.  Should  it  be  rejected 
we  should  be  left  but  a  conglomeration  of  independent 
States,  with  but  little  power  at  home  and  little  respect 
abroad.  Mr.  Madison  was  selected  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  expounding  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
and  urging  its  adoption.  There  was  great  opposition 
to  it  at  first,  but  it  at  length  triumphed  over  all,  and 
went  into  effect  in  1789. 

Mr.  Madison  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  first  Congress,  and  soon  became  the 
avowed  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  While  in 
New  York  attending  Congress,  he  met  Mrs.  Todd,  a 
young  widow  of  remarkable  power  of  fascination, 
whom  he  married.  She  was  in  person  and  character 
queenly,  and  probably  no  lady  has  thus  far  occupied 
so  prominent  a  position  in  the  very  peculiar  society 
which  has  constituted  our  republican  court  as  Mrs. 
Madison. 

Mr.  Madison  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
Jefferson,  and  at  the  close  of  his  administration 
was  chosen  President.  At  this  time  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  England  had  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war. 


British  orders  in  council  destioyed  our  commerce,  and 
our  flag  was  exposed  to  constant  insult.  Mr.  Madison 
was  a  man  of  peace.  Scholarly  in  his  taste,  retiring 
in  his  disposition,  war  had  no  charms  for  him.  But  the 
meekest  spirit  can  be  roused.  It  makes  one’s  blood 
boil,  even  now,  to  think  of  an  American  ship  brought 
to,  upon  the  ocean,  by  the  guns  of  an  English  cruiser. 
A  young  lieutenant  steps  on  board  and  orders  the 
crew  to  be  paraded  before  him.  With  great  nonchal¬ 
ance  he  selects  any  number  whom  he  may  please  to 
designate  as  British  subjects ;  orders  them  down  the 
ship’s  side  into  his  boat;  and  places  them  on  the  gun- 
deck  of  his  man-of-war,  to  fight,  by  compulsion,  the 
battles  of  England.  This  right  of  search  and  im¬ 
pressment,  no  efforts  of  our  Government  could  induce 
the  British  cabinet  to  relinquish. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  President  Madison  gave 
his  approval  to  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  Federal  party  to  the  war,  the  country 
in  general  approved;  and  Mr.  Madison,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1813,  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority, 
and  entered  upon  his  second  term  of  office.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  describe  the  various  adventures  of 
this  war  on  the  land  and  on  the  water.  Our  infant 
navy  then  laid  the  foundations  of  its  renown  in  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  most  formidable  power  which  ever 
swept  the  seas.  The  contest  commenced  in  earnest 
by  the  appearance  of  a  British  fleet,  early  in  February, 
1813,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  declaring  nearly  the  whole 
coast  of  the  United  States  under  blockade. 

1  he  Emperor  of  Russia  offered  his  services  as  me 
ditator.  America  accepted ;  England  refused.  A  Brit¬ 
ish  force  of  five  thousand  men  landed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Patuxet  River,  near  its  entrance  into  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  and  marched  rapidly,  by  way  of  Bladens- 
burg,  upon  Washington. 

The  straggling  little  city  of  Washington  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  The  cannon  of  the  brief  conflict 
at  Bladensburg  echoed  through  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis.  The  whole  population  fled  from  the  city. 
The  President,  leaving  Mrs.  Madison  in  the  White 
House,  with  her  carriage  drawn  up  at  the  door  to 
await  his  speedy  return,  hurried  to  meet  the  officers 
in  a  council  of  war.  He  met  our  troops  utterly  routed, 
and  he  could  not  go  back  without  danger  of  being 
captured.  But  few  hours  elapsed  ere  the  Presidential 
Mansion,  the  Capitol,  and  all  the  public  buildings  in 
Washington  were  in  flames. 

The  war  closed  after  two  years  of  fighting,  and  on 
Feb.  13,  18 15,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  his  second  term  of 
office  expired,  and  he  resigned  the  Presidential  chair 
to  his  friend,  James  Monroe.  He  retired  to  his  beau¬ 
tiful  home  at  Montpelier,  and  there  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days.  On  June  28,  1836,  then  at  the 
age  of  85  years,  he  fell  asleep  in  death.  Mrs.  Madi¬ 
son  died  July  12,  1849. 
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AMES  MONROE,  the  fifth 
President  of  The  United  States, 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  Co., 
Va.,  April  28,  1758.  His  early- 
life  was  passed  at  the  place  of 
nativity.  His  ancestors  had  for 
is  many  years  resided  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  in  which  he  was  born.  When, 
at  17  years  of  age,  in  the  process 
of  completing  his  education  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Congress  assembled  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  deliberate  upon  the  un¬ 
just  and  manifold  oppressions  of 
Great  Britian,  declared  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Colonies,  and  promul¬ 
gated  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  Had  he  been  born  ten  years  before  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  signers 
of  that  celebrated  instrument.  At  this  time  he  left 
school  and  enlisted  among  the  patriots. 

He  joined  the  army  when  everything  looked  hope¬ 
less  and  gloomy.  The  number  of  deserters  increased 
from  day  to  day.  The  invading  armies  came  pouring 
in ;  and  the  tories  not  only  favored  the  cause  of  the 
mother  country,  but  disheartened  the  new  recruits, 
who  were  sufficiently  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  con¬ 
tending  with  an  enemy  whom  they  had  been  taught 
to  deem  invincible.  To  such  brave  spirits  as  James 
Monroe,  who  went  right  onward,  undismayed  through 
difficulty  and  danger,  the  United  States  owe  their 
political  emancipation.  The  young  cadet  joined  the 
ranks,  and  espoused  the  cpuse  of  his  injured  country, 
with  a  firm  determination  to  live  or  die  with  her  strife 


for  liberty.  Firmly  yet  sadly  he  shared  in  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  retreat  from  Harleam  Heights  and  White 
Plains,  and  accompanied  the  dispirited  army  as  it  fled 
before  its  foes  through  New  Jersey.  In  four  months 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  patriots 
had  been  beaten  in  seven  battles.  At  the  battle  of 
Trenton  he  led  the  vanguard,  and,  in  the  act  of  charg¬ 
ing  upon  the  enemy  he  received  a  wound  in  the  left 
shoulder. 

As  a  reward  for  his  bravery,  Mr.  Monroe  was  pro¬ 
moted  a  captain  of  infantry;  and,  having  recovered 
from  his  wound,  he  rejoined  the  army.  He,  however, 
receded  from  the  line  of  promotion,  by  becoming  an 
officer  in  the  staff  of  Lord  Sterling.  During  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1777  and  1778,  in  the  actions  of  Brandy 
wine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth,  he  continued 
aid-de-camp;  but  becoming  desirous  to  regain  his 
position  in  the  army,  he  exerted  himself  to  collect  a 
regiment  for  the  Virginia  line.  This  scheme  failed 
owing  to  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  State.  Upon 
this  failure  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at 
that  period  Governor,  and  pursued,  with  considerable 
ardor,  the  study  of  common  law.  He  did  not,  however, 
entirely  lay  aside  the  knapsack  for  the  green  bag; 
but  on  the  invasions  of  the  enemy,  served  as  a  volun¬ 
teer,  during  the  two  years  of  his  legal  pursuits. 

In  1782,  he  was  elected  from  King  George  county, 
a  member  of  the  Leglislature  of  Virginia,  and  by  that 
body  he  was  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  Executive 
Council.  He  was  thus  honored  with  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens  at  23  years  of  age;  and  having 
at  this  early  period  displayed  some  of  that  ability 
and  aptitude  for  legislation,  which  were  afterwards 
employed  with  unremitting  energy  for  the  public  good, 
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he  was  in  the  succeeding  year  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United' States. 

Deeply  as  Mr.  Monroe  felt  the  imperfections  of  the  old 
Confederacy,  he  was  opposed  to  the  new  Constitution, 
thinking,  with  many  others  of  the  Republican  party, 
that  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  Central  Government, 
and  not  enough  to  the  individual  States.  Still  he  re¬ 
tained  the  esteem  of  his  friends  who  were  its  warm 
supporters,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  opposition 
secured  its  adoption.  In  1789,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate;  which  office  he  held  for 
four  years.  Every  month  the  line  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  parties  which  divided  the  nation, 
the  Federal  and  the  Republican,  was  growing  more 
distinct.  The  two  prominent  ideas  which  now  sep¬ 
arated  them  were,  that  the  Republican  party  was  in 
sympathy  with  France,  and  also  in  favor  of  such  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  as  to  give  the 
Central  Government  as  little  power,  and  the  State 
Governments  as  much  power,  as  the  Constitution  would 
warrant.  The  Federalists  sympathized  with  England, 
and  were  in  favor  of  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  would  give  as  much  power  to  the 
Central  Government  as  that  document  could  possibly 
authorize. 

The  leading  Federalists  and  Republicans  were 
alike  noble  men,  consecrating  all  their  energies  to  the 
good  of  the  nation.  Two  more  honest  men  or  more 
pure  patriots  than  John  Adams  the  Federalist,  and 
James  Monroe  the  Republican,  never  breathed.  In 
building  up  this  majestic  nation,  which  is  destined 
to  eclipse  all  Grecian  and  Assyrian  greatness,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  their  antagonism  was  needed  to  create  the 
right  equilibrium.  And  yet  each  in  his  day  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  almost  a  demon. 

Washington  was  then  President.  England  had  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  against  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  French  Revolution.  All  Europe  was  drawn 
into  the  conflict.  We  were  feeble  and  far  away. 
Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  be¬ 
tween  these  contending  powers.  France  had  helped 
us  in  the  struggle  for  our  liberties.  All  the  despotisms 
of  Europe  were  now  combined  to  prevent  the  French 
from  escaping  from  a  tyranny  a  thousand-fold  worse 
than  that  which  we  had  endured.  Col.  Monroe,  more 
magnanimous  than  prudent,  was  anxious  that,  at 
whatever  hazard,  we  should  help  our  old  allies  in 
their  extremity.  It  was  the  impulse  of  a  generous 
and  noble  nature.  He  violently  opposed  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  proclamation  as  ungrateful  and  wanting  in 
magnanimity. 

Washington,  who  could  appreciate  such  a  character, 
developed  his  calm,  serene,  almost  divine  greatness, 
by  appointing  that  very  James  Monroe,  who  was  de¬ 
nouncing  the  policy  of  the  Government,  as  the  minister 
of  that  Government  to  the  Republic  of  France.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  welcomed  by  the  National  Convention 
in  France  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations. 


Shortly  after  his  return  to  this  country,  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  held  the 
office  for  three  years.  He  was  again  sent  to  France  to 
co-operate  with  Chancellor  Livingston  in  obtaining 
the  vast  territory  then  known  as  the  Province  of 
Louisiana,  which  France  had  but  shortly  before  ob¬ 
tained  from  Spain.  Their  united  efforts  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  For  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  the  entire  territory  of  Orleans  and 
district  of  Louisiana  were  added  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  probably  the  largest  transfer  of  real  estate 
which  was  ever  made  in  all  the  history  of  the**  world. 

From  France  Mr.  Monroe  went  to  England  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  that  country  some  recognition  of  our 
rights  as  neutrals,  and  to  remonstrate  against  those 
odious  impressments  of  our  seamen.  But  Eng¬ 
land  was  unrelenting.  He  again  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  same  mission,  but  could  receive  no 
redress.  He  returned  to  his  home  and  was  again 
chosen  Governor  of  Virginia.  This  he  soon  resigned 
to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  under 
Madison.  While  in  this  office  war  with  England  was 
declared,  the  Secretary  of  War  resigned,  and  during 
these  trying  times,  the  duties  of  the  War  Department 
were  also  put  upon  him.  He  was  truly  the  armor- 
bearer  of  President  Madison,  and  the  most  efficient 
business  man  in  his  cabinet.  Upon  the  return  of 
peace  he  resigned  the  Department  of  War,  but  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  until  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  Mr.  Madison’s  adminstration.  At  the  elec¬ 
tion  held  the  previous  autumn  Mr.  Monroe  himself  had 
been  chosen  President  with  but  little  opposition,  and 
upon  March  4,  1817,  was  inaugurated.  Four  years 
later  he  was  elected  for  a  second  term. 

Among  the  important  measures  of  his  Presidency 
were  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States;  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  “  Monroe  doctrine.’’ 

This  famous  doctrine,  since  known  as  the  “  Monroe 
doctrine,”  was  enunciated  by  him  in  1823.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  had  recognized  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  South  American  states,  and  did  not  wish 
to  have  European  powers  longer  attempting  to  sub¬ 
due  portions  of  the  American  Continent.  The  doctrine 
is  as  follows:  “That  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  European  powers  to  extend  their  sys¬ 
tem  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety,”  and  “that  we  could  not 
view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
or  controlling  American  governments  or  provinces  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  manifestation  by  European 
powers  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States.”  This  doctrine  immediately  affected  the  course 
of  foreign  governments,  and  has  become  the  approved 
sentiment  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term  Mr.  Monroe  retired 
to  his  home  in  Virginia,  where  he  lived  until  1830, 
when  he  went  to  New  York  to  live  with  his  son-in- 
law.  In  that  city  he  died,on  the  4th  of  July,  1831. 
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OHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  the 
^  sixth  President  of  the  United 
|p States,  was  born  in  the  rural 
home  of  his  honored  father, 
John  Adams,  in  Quincy,  Mass., 
on  the  r  ith  cf  July,  1767.  His 
mother,  a  woman  of  exalted 
worth,  watched  over  his  childhood 
during  the  almost  constant  ab¬ 
sence  of  his  father.  When  but 
eight  years  of  age,  he  stood  with 
his  mother  on  an  eminence,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  booming  of  the  great  bat¬ 
tle  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and  gazing  on 
upon  the  smoke  and  flames  billow¬ 
ing  up  from  the  conflagration  of 
Charlestown. 

When  but  eleven  years  old  he 
took  a  tearful  adieu  of  his  mother, 
to  sail  with  his  father  for  Europe, 
through  a  fleet  of  hostile  British  cruisers.  The  bright, 
animated  boy  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Paris,  where 
his  father  was  associated  with  Franklin  and  Lee  as 
minister  plenipotentiary.  His  intelligence  attracted 
the  notice  of  these  distinguished  men,  and  he  received 
from  them  flattering  marks  of  attention. 

Mr.  John  Adams  had  scarcely  returned  to  this 
country1,  in  1779,  ere  he  was  again  sent  abroad.  Again 
John  Quincy  accompanied  his  father.  At  Paris  he 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence,  for  six  months, 
to  study;  then  accompained  his  father  to  Holland, 
where  he  entered,  first  a  school  in  Amsterdam,  then 
the  University  at  Leyden.  About  a  year  from  this 
time,  in  1781,  when  the  manly  boy  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Dana,  our  min¬ 
ister  to  the  Russian  court,  as  his  private  secretary. 


In  this  school  of  incessant  labor  and  of  enobling 
culture  he  spent  fourteen  months,  and  then  returned 
to  Holland  through  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  This  long  journey  he  took  alone,  in  the 
winter,  when  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Again  he  resumed 
his  studies,  under  a  private  tutor,  at  Hague.  Thence, 


in  the  spring  of  1782,110  accompanied  his  father  to 
Paris,  traveling  leisurely,  and  forming  acquaintance 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  on  the  Continent; 
examining  architectural  remains,  galleries  of  paintings, 
and  all  renowned  works  of  art.  At  Paris  he  again 
became  associated  with  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
all  lands  in  the  contemplations  of  the  loftiest  temporal 
themes  which  can  engross  the  human  mind.  After 
a  short  visit  to  England  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
consecrated  all  his  energies  to  study  until  May,  1785, 
when  he  returned  to  America.  To  a  brilliant  young 
man  of  eighteen,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  who  was  familiar  with  the  etiquette  of  courts,  a 
residence  with  his  father  in  London,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  must  have  been  extremely  attractive; 
but  with  judgment  very  rare  in  one  of  his  age,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  return  to  America  to  complete  his  education 
in  an  American  college.  He  wished  then  to  study 
law,  that  with  an  honorable  profession,  he  might  be 
able  to  obtain  an  independent  support. 

Upon  leaving  Harvard  College,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  studied  law  for  three  years.  In  June,  1794,  be¬ 
ing  then  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Washington,  resident  minister  at  the 
Netherlands.  Sailing  from  Boston  in  July, -he  reached 
London  in  October,  where  he  was  immediately  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  deliberations  of  Messrs.  Jay  and  Pinckney, 
assisting  them  in  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Great  Britian.  After  thus  spending  a  fortnight  in 
London,  he  proceeded  to  the  Hague. 

In  July,  1797,  he  left  the  Hague  to  go  to  Portugal  as 
minister  plenipotentiary.  On  his  way  to  Portugal, 
upon  arriving  in  London,  he  met  with  despatches 
directing  him  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  jput  requesting 
him  to  remain  in  London  until  he  should  receive  his 
instructions.  While  waiting  he  was  married  to  an 
American  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  previously  en¬ 
gaged, — Miss  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Joshua  Johnson,  American  consul  in  London  ; 
a  lady  eridownd  with  that  beauty  and  those  accom¬ 
plishment  which  eminently  fitted  her  to  move  in  the 
elevated  sphere  for  which  she  was  destined. 
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He  reached  Berlin  with  his  wife  in  November,  1797  ; 
where  he  remained  until  July,  1799,  when,  having  ful¬ 
filled  all  the  purposes  of  his  mission,  he  solicited  his 
recall. 

Soon  after  his  return,  in  1802,  he  was  chosen  to 
ihe  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  from  Boston,  and  then 
was  elected  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years, 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1804.  His  reputation,  his 
ability  and  his  experience,  placed  him  immediately 
among  the  most  prominent  and  influential  members 
of  that  body.  Especially  did  he  sustain  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  measures  of  resistance  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  England,  destroying  our  commerce  and  in¬ 
sulting  our  flag.  There  was  no  man  in  America  more 
familiar  with  the  arrogance  of  the  British  court  upon 
these  points,  and  no  one  more  resolved  to  present 
a  firm  resistance. 

In  1809,  Madison  succeeded  Jefferson  in  the  Pres¬ 
idential  chair,  and  he  immediately  nominated  John 
Quincy  Adams  minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  Resign¬ 
ing  his  professorship  in  Harvard  College,  he  embarked 
at  Boston,  in  August,  1809. 

While  in  Russia,  Mr.  Adams  was  an  intense  stu¬ 
dent.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  the  language  and 
history  of  Russia;  to  the  Chinese  trade;  to  the 
European  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins  ;  to 
the  climate  and  astronomical  observations  ;  while  he 
kept  up  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  In  all  the  universities  of  Europe,  a 
more  accomplished  scholar  could  scarcely  be  fpund. 
All  through  life  the  Bible  constituted  an  important 
part  of  his  studies.  It  was  his  rule  to  read  five 
chapters  every  day. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  Mr.  Monroe  took  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  immediately  appointed  Mr. 
Adams  Secretary  of  State.  Taking  leave  of  his  num¬ 
erous  friends  in  public  and  private  life  in  Europe,  he 
sailed  in  June,  1819,  for  the  United  States.  On  the 
1 8th  of  August,  he  again  crossed  the  threshold  of  his 
home  in  Quincy.  During  the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe’s  administration,  Mr.  Adams  continued  Secretary 
of  State. 

Some  time  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  second 
term  of  office,  new  candidates  began  to  be  presented 
for  the  Presidency.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  brought 
forward  his  name.  It  was  an  exciting  campaign. 
Party  spirit  was  never  more  bitter.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty  electoral  votes  were  cast.  Andrew  Jackson  re¬ 
ceived  ninety-nine;  John  Quincy  Adams,  eighty-four; 
William  H.  Crawford,  forty-one;  Henry  Clay,  thirty- 
seven.  As  there  was  no  choice  by  the  people,  the 
question  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Clay  gave  the  vote  of  Kentucky  to  Mr.  Adams,  and 
he  was  elected. 

The  friends  of  all  the  disappointed  candidates  now 
combined  in  a  venomous  and  persistent  assault  upon 
Mr.  Adams.  There  is  nothing  more  disgraceful  in 
the  past  history  of  our  country  than  the  abuse  which 


was  poured  in  one  uninterrupted  stream,  upon  this 
high-minded,  upright,  patriotic  man.  There  never  was 
an  administration  more  pure  in  principles,  more  con¬ 
scientiously  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  than  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams ;  and  never,  per¬ 
haps,  was  there  an  administration  more  unscrupu¬ 
lously  and  outrageously  assailed. 

Mr.  Adams  was,  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  ab¬ 
stemious  and  temperate  in  his  habits;  always  rising 
early,  and  taking  much  exercise.  When  at  his  home  in 
Quincy,  he  has  been  known  to  walk,  before  breakfast, 
seven  miles  to  Boston.  In  Washington,  it  was  said 
that  he  was  the  first  man  up  in  the  city,  lighting  his 
own  fire  and  applying  himself  to  work  in  his  library 
often  long  before  dawn. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  Mr.  Adams  retired 
from  the  Presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  Andrew 
Jackson.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  elected  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  slavery  question  now  began  to  assume 
portentous  magnitude.  Mr.  Adams  returned  to 
Quincy  and  to  his  studies,  which  he  pursued  with  un¬ 
abated  zeal.  But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  retirement.  In  November,  1830,  he  was 
elected  representative  to  Congress.  For  seventeen 
years,  until  his  death,  he  occupied  the  post  as  repre¬ 
sentative,  towering  above  all  his  peers,  ever  ready  to 
do  brave  battle’  for  freedom,  and  winning  the  title  of 
“the  old  man  eloquent.”  Upon  taking  his  seat  in 
the  House,  he  announced  that  he  should  hold  him¬ 
self  bound  to  no  party.  Probably  there  never  was  a 
member  more  devoted  to  his  duties.  He  was  usually 
the  first  in  his  place  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  to 
leave  his  seat  in  the  evening.  Not  a  measure  could 
be  brought  forward  and  escape  his  scrutiny.  The 
battle  which  Mr.  Adams  fought,  almost  singly,  against 
the  proslavery  party  in  the  Government,  was  sublime 
in  its  moral  daring  and  heroism.  For  persisting  in 
presenting  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he 
was  threatened  with  indictment  by  the  grand  jury, 
with  expulsion  from  the  House,  with  assassination : 
but  no  threats  could  intimidate  him,  and  his  final 
triumph  was  complete. 

It  has  been  said  of  President  Adams,  that  when  his 
body  was  bent  and  his  hair  silvered  by  the  lapse  of 
fourscore  years,  yielding  to  the  simple  faith  of  a  little 
child,  he  was  accustomed  to  repeat  every  night,  before 
he  slept,  the  prayer  which  his  mother  taught  him  in 
his  infant  years. 

On  the  2rstof  February,  T848,  he  rose  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  to  address  the 
speaker.  Suddenly  he  fell,  again  stricken  by  paraly¬ 
sis,  and  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  those  around  him. 
For  a  time  he  was  senseless,  as  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  sofa  in  the  rotunda.  With  reviving  conscious¬ 
ness,  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked  calmly  around  and 
said  “  This  is  the  end  of  earth  /’then  after  a  moment’s 
pause  he  added,  “ /  am  content."  These  were  the 
last  words  of  the  grand  “Old  Man  Eloquent.” 
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NDREVV  JACKSON,  the 
seventh  President  of  the 
'United  States,  was  born  in 
Waxhaw  settlement,  N.  C., 
March  15,  1767,  a  few  days 
after  his  father’s  death.  His 
parents  were  poor  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  Waxhaw  set¬ 
tlement,  where  they  lived  in 
^deepest  poverty. 

Andrew,  or  Andy,  as  he  was 
universally  called,  grew  up  a  very 
rough,  rude,  turbulent  boy.  His 
features  were  coarse,  his  form  un¬ 
gainly,  and  there  was  but  very 
little  in  his  character,  made  visible,  which  was  at¬ 
tractive. 

When  only  thirteen  years  old  he  joined  the  volun¬ 
teers  of  Carolina  against  the  British  invasion.  In 
T7&r,  he  and  his  brother  Robert  were  captured  and 
imprisoned  for  a  time  at  Camden.  A  British  officer 
ordered  him  to  brush  his  mud-spattered  boots.  “  I  am 
a  prisoner  of  war,  not  your  servant,”  was  the  reply  of 
the  dauntless  boy. 

The  brute  drew  his  sword,  and  aimed  a  desperate 
blow  at  the  head  of  the  helpless  young  prisoner. 
Andrew  raised  his  hand,  and  thus  received  two  fear¬ 
ful  gashes, — one  on  the  hand  and  the  other  upon  the 
head.  The  officer  then  turned  to  his  brother  Robert 
with  the  same  demand.  He  also  refused,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow  from  the  keen-edged  sabre,  which  quite 
disabled  him,  and  which  probably  soon  after  caused 
his  death.  They  suffered  much  other  ill-treatment,  and 
were  finally  stricken  with  the  small-pox.  Their 
mother  was  successful  in  obtaining  their  exchange, 


and  took  her  sick  boys  home.  After  a  long  illness 
Andrew  recovered,  and  the  death  of  his  mother  soon 
left  him  entirely  friendless. 

Andrew  supported  himself  in  various  ways, such  as 
working  at  the  saddler’s  trade,  teaching  school  and 
clerking  in  a  general  store,  until  1784,  when  lie 
entered  a  law  office  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He,  however, 
gave  more  attention  to  the  wild  amusements  of  the 
times  than  to  his  studies.  In  1788,  lie  was  appointed 
solicitor  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina,  of 
which  Tennessee  was  then  a  part.  This  involved 
many  long  and  tedious  journeys  amid  dangers  of 
every  kind,  but  Andrew  Jackson  never  knew  fear, 
and  the  Indians  had  no  desire  to  repeat  a  skirmish 
with  the  Sharp  Knife. 

In  1791,  Mr.  Jackson  was  married  to  a  woman  who 
supposed  herself  divorced  from  her  former  husband. 
Great  was  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  two  years  later, 
to  find  that  the  conditions  of  the  divorce  had  just  been 
definitely  settled  by  the  first  husband.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  a  second  time,  but  the  occur¬ 
rence  was  often  used  by  his  enemies  to  bring  Mr. 
Tackson  into  disfavor. 

During  these  years  he  worked  hard  at  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  frequently  had  one  or  more  duels  on  hand, 
one  of  which,  when  he  killed  Dickenson,  was  espec¬ 
ially  disgraceful. 

In  January,  1796,  the  Territory  of  Tennessee  then 
containing  nearly  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
people  met  in  convention  at  Knoxville  to  frame  a  con¬ 
stitution.  Five  were  sent  from  each  of  the  eleven 
counties.  Andrew  Jackson  was  one  of  the  delegates. 
The  new  State  was  entitled  to  but  one  meml  er  in 
the  National  House  of  Representatives.  Andrew  Jack- 
son  was  chosen  that  member.  Mounting  his  horse  he 
rode  to  Philedelphia,  where  Cqngress  then  held  its 
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sessions, — a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred  miles. 

Jackson  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  Jefferson  was  his  idol.  He  admired 
Bonaparte,  loved  France  and  hated  England.  As  Mr. 
Jackson  took  his  seat,  Gen.  Washington,  whose 
second  term  of  office  was  then  expiring,  delivered  his 
last  speech  to  Congress.  A  committee  drew  up  a 
complimentary  address  in  reply.  Andrew  Jackson 
did  not  approve  of  the  address,  and  was  one  of  the 
twelve  who  voted  against  it.  He  was  not  willing  to 
say  that  Gen.  Washington’s  adminstration  had  been 
“  wise,  firm  and  patriotic.” 

Mr.  Jackson  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1 7 97,  but  soon  resigned  and  returned  home. 
Soon  after  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  his  State,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years. 

When  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britian  com¬ 
menced,  Madison  occupied  the  Presidential  chair. 
Aaron  Burr  sent  word  to  the  President  that  there  was 
an  unknown  man  in  the  West,  Andrew  Jackson,  who 
would  do  credit  to  a  commission  if  one  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  Just  at  that  time  Gen.  Jackson 
offered  his  services  and  those  of  twenty-five  hundred 
volunteers.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  troops 
were  assembled  at  Nashville. 

As  the  British  were  hourly  expected  to  make  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  New  Orleans,  where  Gen.  Wilkinson  was 
in  command,  he  was  ordered  to  descend  the  river 
with  fifteen  hundred  troops  to  aid  Wilkinson.  The 
expedition  reached  Natchez;  and  after  a  delay  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  there,  without  accomplishing  anything, 
the  men  were  ordered  back  to  their  homes.  But  the 
energy  Gen.  Jackson  had  displayed,  and  his  entire 
devotion  to  the  comrfort  of  his  soldiers,  won  him 
golden  opinions ;  and  he  became  the  most  popular- 
man  in  the  State.  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  his 
toughness  gave  him  the  nickname  of  “Old  Hickory.” 

Soon  after  this,  while  attempting  to  horsewhip  Col. 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  for  a  remark  that  gentleman 
made  about  his  taking  a  part  as  second  in  a  duel,  in 
which  a  younger  brother  of  Benton’s  was  engaged, 
he  received  two  severe  pistol  wounds.  While  he  was 
lingering  upon  a  bed  of  suffering  news  came  that  the 
Indians,  who  had  combined  under  Tecumseh  from 
Florida  to  the  Lakes,  to  exterminate  the  white  sel¬ 
lers,  were  committing  the  most  awful  ravages.  De¬ 
cisive  action  became  necessary.  Gen.  Jackson,  with 
his  fractured  bone  just  beginning  to  heal,  his  arm  in 
a  sling,  and  unable  to  mount  his  horse  without  assis¬ 
tance,  gave  his  amazing  energies  to  the  raising  of  an 
army  to  rendezvous  at  Fayettesville,  Alabama. 

The  Creek  Indians  had  established  a  strong  fort  on 
one  of  the  bends  of  the  T allaooosa  River,  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Alabama,  about  fifty  miles  below  Fort  Strother. 
With  an  army  of  two  thousand  men,  Gen.  Jackson 
traversed  the  pathless  wilderness  in  a  march  of  eleven 
days.  He  reached  their  fort,  called  Tohopeka  or 
Horse-shoe,  on  the  27th  of  March.  1814.  The  bend 


of  the  river  enclosed  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of 
tangled  forest  and  wild  ravine.  Across  the  narrow 
neck  the  Indians  had  constructed  a  formidable  breast¬ 
work  of  logs  and  brush.  Here  nine  hundred  warriors, 
with  an  ample  suply  of  arms  were  assembled. 

The  fort  was  stormed.  The  fight  was  utterly  des¬ 
perate.  Not  an  Indian  would  accept  of  quarter.  When 
bleeding  and  dying,  they  would  fight  those  who  en¬ 
deavored  to  spare  their  lives.  From  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  dark,  the  battle  raged.  The  carnage  was 
awful  and  revolting.  Some  threw  themselves  into  the 
river ;  but  the  unerring  bullet  struck  their  heads  as 
they  swam.  Nearly  everyone  of  the  nine  hundred  war- 
rios  were  killed  A  few  probably,  in  the  night,  swam 
the  river  and  escaped.  This  ended  the  war.  The 
power  of  the  Creeks  was  broken  forever.  This  bold 
plunge  into  the  wilderness,  with  its  terriffic  slaughter, 
so  appalled  the  savages,  that  the  haggard  remnants 
of  the  bands  came  to  the  camp,  begging  for  peace. 

This  closing  of  the  Creek  war  enabled  us 'to  con¬ 
centrate  all  our  militia  upon  the  British,  who  were  the 
allies  of  the  Indians  No  man  of  less  resolute  will 
than  Gen.  Jackson  could  have  conducted  this  Indian 
campaign  to  so  successful  an  issue  Immediately  he 
was  appointed  major-general. 

Late  in  August,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand 
men,  on  a  rushing  march,  Gen.  Jackson  came  to 
Mobile.  A  British  fleet  came  from  Pensacola,  landed 
a  force  upon  the  beach,  anchored  near  the  little  fort, 
and  from  both  ship  and  shore  commenced  a  furious 
assault  The  battle  was  long  and  doubtful.  At  length 
one  of  the  ships  was  blown  up  and  the  rest  retired. 

Garrisoning  Mobile,  where  he  had  taken  his  little 
army,  he  moved  his  troops  to  New  Orleans, 
And  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  which  soon  ensued, 
was  in  reality  a  very  arduous  campaign.  This  won 
for  Gen.  Jackson  an  imperishable  name.  Here  his 
troops,  which  numbered  about  four  thousand  men, 
won  a  signal  victory  over  the  British  army  of  about 
nine  thousand.  His  loss  was  but  thirteen,  while  the 
loss  of  the  British  was  two  thousand  six  hundred. 

The  name  of  Gen.  Jackson  soon  began  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  Presidency,  but,  in  1824, 
he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Adams.  He  was,  however, 
successful  in  the  election  of  1828,  and  was  re-elected 
for  a  second  term  in  1832.  In  1829,  just  before  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  the  government,  he  met  with 
the  most  terrible  affliction  of  his  life  in  the  death  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  loved  with  a  devption  which  has 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  From  the  shock  of 
her  death  he  never  recovered. 

His  administration  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  our  country;  applauded  by  one  party, 
condemned  by  the  other.  No  man  had  more  bitter 
enemies  or  warmer  friends.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
two  terms  of  office  he  retired  to  the  Hermitage,  where 
he  died  June  8,  1845.  The  last  years  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s  life  were  that  of  a  devoted  Christian  man. 
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ARTIN  VAN  BUREN,  the 
eighth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  at 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 
1782.  He  died  at  the  same 
place,  July  24,  r862.  His 
body  rests  in  the  cemetery 
at  Kinderhook.  Above  it  is 
a  plain  granite  shaft  fifteen  feet 
high,  bearing  a  simple  inscription 
about  half  way  up  on  one  face. 
The  lot  is  unfenced,  unbordered 
or  unbounded  by  shrub  or  flower. 

There  is  but  little  in  the  life  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
of  romantic  interest.  He  fought  no  battles,  engaged 
in  no  wild  adventures.  Though  his  life  was  stormy  in 
political  and  intellectual  conflicts,  and  he  gained  many 
signal  victories,  his  days  passed  uneventful  in  those 
incidents  which  give  zest  to  biography.  His  an¬ 
cestors,  as  his  name  indicates,  were  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  were  among  the  earliest  emigrants  from  Holland 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
residing  in  the  old  town  of  Kinderhook.  His  mother, 
also  of  Dutch  lineage,  was  a  woman  of  superior  intel¬ 
ligence  and  exemplary  piety. 

He  was  decidedly  a  precocious  boy,  developing  un¬ 
usual  activity,  vigor  and  strength  of  mind.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  had  finished  his  academic  studies 
in  his  native  village,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
law.  As  he  had  not  a  collegiate  education,  seven 
years  of  study  in  a  law-office  were  required  of  him 
before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  Inspired  with 
a  lofty  ambition,  and  conscious  of  his  powers,  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  studies  with  indefatigable  industry.  After 
spending  six  years  in  an  office  in  his  native  village, 


he  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  prosecuted  his 
studies  for  the  seventh  year. 

In  T803,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  vil¬ 
lage.  The  great  conflict  between  the  Federal  and 
Republican  party  was  then  at  its  height.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  from  the  beginning  a  politician.  He  had, 
perhaps,  imbibed  that  spirit  while  listening  to  the 
many  discussions  which  had  been  carried  on  in  his 
father’s  hotel.  He  was  in  cordial  sympathy  with 
Jefferson,  and  earnestly  and  eloquently  espoused  the 
cause  of  State  Rights ;  though  at  that  time  the  Fed¬ 
eral  party  held  the  supremacy  both  in  his  town 
and  State. 

His  success  and  increasing  ruputation  led  him 
after  six  years  of  practice,  to  remove  to  Hudson,  th.: 
county  seat  of  his  county.  Here  he  spent  seven  years 
constantly  gaining  strength  by  contending  in  the 
courts  with  some  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  adorned 
the  bar  of  his  State. 

Just  before  leaving  Kinderhook  for  Hudson,  Mi. 
Van  Buren  married  a  lady  alike  distinguished  for 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  After  twelve  short 
years  she  sank  into  the  grave,  the  victim  of  consunq>- 
tion,  leaving  her  husband  and  four  sons  to  weep  over 
her  loss.  For  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
an  earnest,  successful,  assiduous  lawyer.  The  record 
of  those  years  is  barren  in  items  of  public  interest. 
In  tSi  2,  when  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  gave  his  strenuous  supj)ort  to 
Mr.  Madison’s  adminstration.  In  1815,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Attorney-General,  and  the  next  year  moved 
to  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

While  he  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  had 
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the  moral  courage  to  avow  that  true  democracy  did 
not  require  that  “  universal  suffrage”  which  admits 
the  vile,  the  degraded,  the  ignorant,  to  the  right  of 
governing  the  State.  In  true  consistency  with  his 
democratic  principles,  he  contended  that,  while  the 
path  leading  to  the  privilege  of  voting  should  be  open 
to  every  man  without  distinction,  no  one  should  be 
invested  with  that  sacred  prerogative,  unless  he  were 
in  some  degree  qualified  for  it  by  intelligence,  virtue 
and  some  property  interests  in  the  welfare  of  the 
State. 

In  1821  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  took  a  seat 
in  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  his 
native  State.  His  course  in  this  convention  secured 
the  approval  of  men  of  all  parties.  No  one  could 
doubt  the  singleness  of  his  endeavors  to  promote  the 
interests  of  all  classes  in  the  community.  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  rose  at  once  to  a 
conspicuous  position  as  an  active  and  useful  legislator. 

In  1827,  John  Quincy  Adams  being  then  in  the 
Presidential  chair,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  re-elected  to 
the  Senate.  He  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  de¬ 
termined  opposer  of  the  Administration,  adopting  the 
“State  Rights”  view  in  opposition  to  what  was 
deemed  the  Federal  proclivities  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1828,  he  was  chosen  Governorof 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  accordingly  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Senate.  Probably  no  one  in  the  United 
States  contributed  so  much  towards  ejecting  John  Q. 
Adams  from  the  Presidential  chair,  and  placing  in  it 
Andrew  Jackson,  as  did  Martin  Van  Buren.  Whether 
entitled  to  the  reputation  or  not,  he  certainly  was  re¬ 
garded  throughout  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
most  skillful,  sagacious  and  cunning  of  politicians. 
It  was  supposed  that  no  one  knew  so  well  as  he  how 
to  touch  the  secret  springs  of  action;  how  to  pull  all 
the  wires  to  put  his  machinery  in  motion;  and  how  to 
organize  a  political  army  which  would,  secretly  and 
stealthily  accomplish  the  most  gigantic  results.  By 
these  powers  it  is  said  that  he  outwitted  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  secured  results  which 
few  thought  then  could  be  accomplished. 

When  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President  he 
appointed  Mr.  Van  Buren  Secretary  of  State.  This 
position  he  resigned  in  1831,  and  was  immediately 
appointed  Minister  to  England,  where  he  went  the 
same  autumn.  The  Senate,  however,  when  it  met, 
refused  to  ratify  the  nomination,  and  he  returned 
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home,  apparently  untroubled ;  was  nominated  Vice 
President  in  the  place  of  Calhoun,  at  the  re-election 
of  President  Jackson;  and  with  smiles  for  all  and 
frowns  for  none,  he  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  that 
Senate  which  had  refused  to  confirm  his  nomination 
as  ambassador. 

His  rejection  by  the  Senate  roused  all  the  zeal  of 
President  Jackson  in  behalf  of  his  repudiated  favor¬ 
ite  ;  and  this,  probably  more  than  any  other  cause, 
secured  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1836,  Mr.  Van  Buren  re¬ 
ceived  the  Democratic  nomination  to  succeed  Gen. 
Jackson  as  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  to  the  delight  of  the 
retiring  President.  “  Leaving  New  York  out  of  the 
canvass,”  says  Mr.  Parton,  “the  election  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  the  Presidency  was  as  much  the  act  of  Gen. 
Jackson  as  though  the  Constitution  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  power  to  appoint  a  successor.” 

His  administration  was  filled  with  exciting  events. 
The  insurrection  in  Canada,  which  threatened  to  in¬ 
volve  this  country  in  war  with  England,  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question,  and  finally  the  great  commer¬ 
cial  panic  which  spread  over  the  country,  all  were 
trials  to  his  wisdom.  The  financial  distress  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  management  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  brought  the  President  into  such  disfavor  that  he 
failed  of  re-eleetion. 

With  the  exception  of  being  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  “Free  Soil”  Democrats,  in  1848, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  lived  quietly  upon  his  estate  until 
his  death. 

He  had  ever  been  a  prudent  man,  of  frugal  habits, 
and  living  within  his  income,  had  now  fortunately  a 
competence  for  his  declining  years.  His  unblemished 
character,  his  commanding  abilities,  his  unquestioned 
patriotism,  and  the  distinguished  positions  which  he 
had  occupied  in  the  government  of  our  country,  se¬ 
cured  to  him  not  only  the  homage  of  his  party,  but 
the  respect  ot  the  whole  community.  It  was  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1841,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  retired  from 
the  presidency.  From  his  fine  estate  at  Lindenwald^ 
he  still  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  politics 
of  the  country.  From  this  time  until  his  death,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he 
resided  at  Lindenwald,  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  of 
culture  and  of  wealth ;  enjoying  in  a  healthy  old 
age,  probably  far  more  happiness  than  he  had  before 
experienced  am'd  the  stormy  scepeg  pf  his  active  life, 
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ILLIAM  HENRY  HARRI¬ 
SON,  the  ninth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born 
at  Berkeley,  Va.,  Feb.  9,  1773. 
His  father,  Benjamin  Harri¬ 
son,  was  in  comparatively  op¬ 
ulent  circumstances,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  day.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  George 
Washington,  w  as  early  elected 
a"  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  was  conspicuous 
among  the  patriots  of  Virginia  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  crown.  In  the  celebrated 
Congress  of  1775,  Benjamin  Har¬ 
rison  and  John  Hancock  were 
both  candidates  for  the  office  of 
speaker. 

Mr  Harrison  was  subsequently 
chosen  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
was  twice  re-elected.  His  son, 
William  Henry,  of  course  enjoyed 
in  childhood  all  the  advantages  which  wealth  and 
intellectual  and  cultivated  society  could  give.  Hav¬ 
ing  received  a  thorough  common-school  education,  he 
entered  Hampden  Sidney  College,  where  he  graduated 
witli  honor  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
then  repaired  to  Philadelphia  to  study  medicine  under 
the  instructions  of  Dr.  Rush  and  the  guardianship  of 
Robert  Morris,  both  of  whom  were,  with  his  father, 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  troubles,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  he 
abandoned  his  medical  studies  and  entered  the  army, 
having  obtained  a  commission  of  Ensign  from  Presi¬ 


dent  Washington.  He  was  then  but  19  years  old. 
From  that  time  he  passed  gradually  upward  in  rank 
until  he  became  aid  to  General  Wayne,  after  whose 
death  he  resigned  his  commission.  He  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  of  the  North-western  Territory.  This 
Territory  was  then  entitled  to  but  one  member  in 
Congress  and  Capt.  Harrison  was  chosen  to  fill  that 
position. 

In  the  spring  of  1800  the  North-western  Territory 
was  divided  by  Congress  into  two  portions.  The 
eastern  portion,  comprising  the  region  now  embraced 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  called  “  The  Territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio.”  The  western  portion,  which 
included  what  is  now  called  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  was  called  the  “Indiana  Territory.”  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Harrison,  then  27  years  of  age,  was  a]>- 
pointed  by  John  Adams,  Governor  of  the  Indiana 
Territory,  and  immediately  after,  also  Governor  of 
Upper  Louisiana.  He  was  thus  ruler  over  almost  as 
extensive  a  realm  as  any  sovereign  upon  the  globe.  He 
was  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  was  in¬ 
vested  with  powers  nearly  dictatorial  over  the  now 
rapidly  increasing  white  population.  The  ability  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  these  responsible 
duties  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  four 
times  appointed  to  this  office  first  by  John  Adams, 
twice  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  afterwards  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison. 

When  he  began  his  adminstration  there  were  but 
three  white  settlements  in  that  almost  boundless  region, 
now  crowded  with  cities  and  resounding  witli  all  the 
tumult  of  wealth  and  traffic.  One  of  these  settlements 
was  on  the  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  l.ouis\ille,  one  at 
Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  and  the  third  a  French 
settlement. 

The  vast  wilderness  over  which  Gov.  Harrison 
reigned  was  filled  with  many  tribes  of  Indians.  About 
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the  year  1806,  two  extraordinary  men,  twin  brothers, 
of  the  Shawnese  tribe,  rose  among  them.  One  of 
these  was  called  Tecumseh,  or  “The  Crouching 
Panther;”  the  other,  Olliwacheca,  or  “The  Prophet.” 
Tecumseh  was  not  only  an  Indian  warrior,  but  a  man 
of  great  sagacity,  far-reaching  foresight  and  indomit¬ 
able  perseverance  in  any  enterprise  in  which  he  might 
engage.  He  was  inspired  with  the  highest  enthusiasm, 
and  had  long  regarded  with  dread  and  with  hatred 
the  encroachment  of  the  whites  upon  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  his  fathers.  His  brother,  the  Prophet,  was 
anorator,  who  could  sway  the  feelings  of  the  untutored 
Indian  as  the  gale  tossed  the  tree-tops  beneath  which 
they  dwelt. 

But  the  Prophet  was  not  merely  an  orator :  he  was, 
in  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  Indians,  invested 
with  the  superhuman  dignity  of  a  medicine-man  or  a 
magician.  With  an  enthusiasm  unsurpassed  by  Peter 
the  Hermit  rousing  Europe  to  the  crusades,  he  went 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  assuming  that  he  was  specially  sent 
by  the  Great  Spirit. 

Gov.  Harrison  made  many  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  Indians,  but  at  last  the  war  came,  and  at  Tippe¬ 
canoe  the  Indians  were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
October  28,  1812,  his  army  began  its  march.  When 
near  the  Prophet’s  town  three  Indians  of  rank  made 
their  appearance  and  inquired  why  Gov.  Harrison  was 
approaching  them  in  so  hostile  an  attitude.  After  a 
short  conference,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  next  day,  to  agree  upon  terms  of  peace. 

But  Gov.  Harrison  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  character  to  be  deceived  by  such  protes¬ 
tations.  Selecting  a  favorable  spot  for  his  night’s  en¬ 
campment,  he  took  every  precaution  against  surprise. 
His  troops  were  posted  in  a  hollow  square,  and  slept 
upon  their  arms. 

The  troops  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  for 
rest;  but  every  man  had  his  accoutrements  on,  his 
loaded  musket  by  his  side, and  his  bayonet  fixed.  The 
wakeful  Governor,  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  had  risen,  and  was  sitting  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  his  aids  by  the  embers  of  a  waning  fire.  It 
was  a  chill,  cloudy  morning  with  a  drizzling  rain.  In 
the  darkness,  the  Indians  had  crept  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  just  then,  with  a  savage  yell,  rushed,  with  all 
the  desperation  which  superstition  and  passion  most 
highly  inflamed  could  give,  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
little  army.  The  savages  had  been  amply  provided 
with  guns  and  ammunition  by  the  English.  Their 
war-whoop  was  accompained  by  a  shower  of  bullets. 

The  camp-fires  were  instantly  extinguished,  as  the 
light  aided  the  Indians  in  their  aim.  With  hide- 
fius  yells,  the  Indian  bands  rushed  on,  not  doubting  a 
speedy  and  an  entire  victory.  But  Gen.  Harrison’s 
troops  stood  as  immovable  as  the  rocks  around  them 
until  day  dawned  :  they  then  made  a  simultaneous 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  and  swept  every  thing  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  completely  routing  tb^  foe. 


Gov.  Harrison  now  had  all  his  energies  tasked 
to  the  utmost.  The  British  descending  from  the  Can¬ 
adas,  were  of  themselves  a  very  formidable  force  ;  but 
with  their  savage  allies,  rushing  like  wolves  from  the 
forest,  searching  out  every  remote  farm-house,  burn¬ 
ing,  plundering,  scalping,  torturing,  the  wide  frontier 
was  plunged  into  a  state  of  consternation  which  even 
the  most  vivid  imagination  can  but  faintly  conceive. 
The  war-whoop  was  resounding  everywhere  in  the 
forest.  The  horizon  was  illuminated  with  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  the  cabins  of  the  settlers.  Gen  Hull  had  made 
the  ignominious  surrender  of  his  forces  at  Detroit. 
Under  these  despairing  circumstances,  Gov.  Harrison 
was  appointed  by  President  Madison  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  North-western  army,  with  orders  to  retake 
Detroit,  and  to  protect  the  frontiers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  place  a  man  in  a  situation 
demanding  more  energy,  sagacity  and  courage;  but 
General  Harrison  was  found  equal  to  the  position, 
and  nobly  and  triumphantly  did  he  meet  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

He  won  the  love  of  his  soldiers  by  always  sharing 
with  them  their  fatigue.  His  whole  baggage,  while 
pursuing  the  foe  up  the  Thames,  was  carried  in  a 
valise;  and  his  bedding  consisted  of  a  single  blanket 
lashed  over  his  saddle.  Thirty-five  British  officers, 
his  prisoners  of  war,  supped  with  him  after  the  battle. 
The  only  fare  he  could  give  them  was  beef  roasted 
before  the  fire,  without  bread  or  salt. 

In  1816,  Gen.  Harrison  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  to  represent 
the  District  of  Ohio.  In  Congress  he  proved  an 
active  member;  and  whenever  he  spoke,  it  was  with 
force  of  reason  and  power  of  eloquence,  which  arrested 
the  attention  of  all  the  members. 

In  1819,  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Ohio;  and  in  1824,  as  one  of  the  presidential  electors 
of  that  State,  he  gave  his  vote  for  Henry  Clay.  The 
same  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  1836,  the  friends  of  Gen.  Harrison  brought  him 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  against 
Van  Buren,  but  he  was  defeated.  At  the  close  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  term,  he  was  re-nominated  by  his 
party,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  the  Whigs,  with  John  Tyler  forthe  Vice  Presidency. 
The  contest  was  very  animated.  Gen.  Jackson  gave 
all  his  influence  to  prevent  Harrison’s  election  ;  but 
his  triumph  was  signal. 

The  cabinet  which  he  formed,  with  Daniel  Webster 
at  its  head  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  with  which  any  President  had  ever  been 
surrounded.  Never  were  the  prospects  of  an  admin¬ 
istration  more  flattering,  or  the  hopes  of  the  country 
more  sanguine.  In  the  midst  of  these  bright  and 
joyous  prospects,  Gen.  Harrison  was  seized  by  a 
pleurisy-fever  and  after  a  few  days  of  violent  sick¬ 
ness,  died  on  the  4th  of  April;  just  one  month  after 
his  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
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OHN  TYLER,  the  tenth 
Presidentof  the  United  States. 
He  was  born  in  Charles-city 
Co.,  Va.,  March  29, 1790.  He 
was  the  favored  child  of  af¬ 
fluence  and  high  social  po¬ 
sition.  At  the  early  age  of 
twelve,  John  entered  William 
and  Mary  College  and  grad¬ 
uated  with  much  honor  when 
but  seventeen  years  old.  After 
graduating,  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  with  great  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  law,  partly  with  his 
father  and  partly  with  Edmund 
Randolph,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  lawyers  of  Virginia. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age,  lie 
commenced  the  practice  of  law. 
His  success  was  rapid  and  aston¬ 
ishing.  It  is  said  that  three 
months  had  not  elapsed  ere  there 
was  scarcely  a  case  on  the  dock¬ 
et  of  the  court  in  which  he  was 
not  retained.  When  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
was  almost  unanimously  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  State 
Legislature.  He  connected  himself  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  warmly  advocated  the  measures  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  For  five  successive  years  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  receiving  nearly  the 
unanimous  vote  or  his  county. 

When  but  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress.  Here  he  acted  earnestly  and 
ably  with  the  Democratic  party,  opposing  a  national 
bank,  internal  improvements  by  the  General  Govern¬ 


ment,  a  protective  tariff,  and  advocating  a  strict  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  most  careful 
vigilance  over  State  rights.  His  labors  in  Congress 
were  so  arduous  that  before  the  close  of  his  second 
term  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  and  retire  to  his 
estate  in  Charles-city  Co.,  to  recruit  his  health.  He, 
however,  soon  after  consented  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
State  Legislature,  where  his  influence  was  powerful 
in  promoting  public  works  of  great  utility.  With  a 
reputation  thus  canstantly  increasing,  he  was  chosen 
by  a  very  large  majority  of  votes,  Governor  of  his 
native  State.  His  administration  was  signally  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one.  His  popularity  secured  his  re-election. 

John  Randolph,  a  brilliant,  erratic,  half-crazed 
man,  then  represented  Virginia  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  A  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
was  displeased  with  Mr.  Randolphs  wayward  course, 
and  brought  forward  John  Tyler  as  his  opponent, 
considering  him  the  only  man  in  A  irginia  of  sufficient 
popularity  to  succeed  against  the  renowned  orator  of 
Roanoke.  Mr.  Tyler  was  the  victor. 

In  accordance  with  his  professions,  upon  taking  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  He  opposed  the  tariff;  he  spoke  against  and 
voted  against  the  bank  as  unconstitutional ;  he  stren¬ 
uously  opposed  all  restrictions  upon  slavery’,  resist¬ 
ing  all  projects  of  internal  improvements  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  and  avowed  his  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  view  of  nullification  ;  he  declared  that  Gen. 
Jackson,  by  his  opposition  to  the  nullifiers,  had 
abandoned  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Such  was  Mr.  Tyler’s  record  in  Congress,— a  record 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  which  he 
had  always  avowed. 

Returning  to  Virginia,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  There  was  a  split  in  the  Democratic 
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party.  His  friends  still  regarded  him  as  a  true  Jef¬ 
fersonian,  gave  him  a  dinner,  and  showered  compli¬ 
ments  upon  him.  He  had  now  attained  the  age  of 
forty-six.  His  career  had  been  very  brilliant.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  devotion  to  public  business,  his  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  had  fallen  into  some  disorder;  and  it  was 
not  without  satisfaction  that  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  culture  of  his  plan¬ 
tation.  Soon  after  this  he  removed  to  Williamsburg, 
for  the  better  education  of  his  children ;  and  he  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 

By  the  Southern  Whigs,  he  was  sent  to  the  national 
convention  at  Harrisburg  to  nominate  a  President  in 
1839.  The  majority  of  votes  were  given  to  Gen.  Har¬ 
rison,  a  genuine  Whig,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  South,  who  wished  for  Henry  Clay.  To  concili¬ 
ate  the  Southern  Whigs  and  to  secure  their  vote,  the 
convention  then  nominated  John  Tyler  for  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  not  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  Whig  party  in  the  North :  but  the  Vice 
President  has  but  very  little  power  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  his  main  and  almost  only  duty  being  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  meetings  of  the  Senate.  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  Whig  President,  and,  in  reality,  a 
Democratic  Vice  President  were  chosen. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Tyler  was  inaugurated  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  In  one  short  month  from 
that  time,  President  Harrison  died,  and  Mr.  Tyler 
thus  found  himself,  to  his  own  surprise  and  that  of 
the  whole  Nation,  an  occupant  of  the  Presidential 
chair.  This  was  a  new  test  of  the  stability  of  our 
institutions,  as  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  that  such  an  event  had  occured.  Mr.  Tyler 
was  at  home  in  Williamsburg  when  he  received  the 
unexpected  tidings  of  the  death  of  President  Harri¬ 
son.  He  hastened  to  Washington,  and  on  the  6th  of 
April  was  inaugurated  to  the  high  and  responsible 
office.  He  was  placed  in  a  position  of  exceeding 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  All  his  longlife  he  had  been 
opposed  to  the  main  principles  of  the  party  which  had 
brought  him  into  power.  He  had  ever  been  a  con¬ 
sistent,  honest  man,  with  an  unblemished  record. 
Gen.  Harrison  had  selected  a  Whig  cabinet.  Should 
he  retain  them,  and  thus  surround  himself  with  coun¬ 
sellors  whose  views  were  antagonistic  to  his  own?  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  he  turn  against  the  party 
which  had  elected  him  and  select  a  cabinet  in  har¬ 
mony  with  himself,  and  which  would  oppose  all  those 
views  which  the  Whigs  deemed  essential  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare?  This  was  his  fearful  dilemma.  He  in¬ 
vited  the  cabinet  which  President  Harrison  had 
selected  to  retain  their  seats.  He  reccommended  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  that  God  would  guide  and 
bless  us. 

The  Whigs  carried  through  Congress  a  bill  for  the 
incorporation  of  a  fiscal  bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  President,  after  ten  days’  delay,  returned  it  with 
his  veto.  He  suggested,  however,  that  he  would 


approve  of  a  bill  drawn  up  upon  such  a  plan  as  he 
proposed.  Such  a  bill  was  accordingly  prepared,  and 
privately  submitted  to  him.  He  gave  it  his  approval. 
It  was  passed  without  alteration,  and  he  sent  it  back 
with  his  veto.  Here  commenced  the  open  rupture. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  provoked  to  this  meas¬ 
ure  by  a  published  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  M. 
Botts,  a  distinguished  Virginia  Whig,  who  severely 
touched  the  pride  of  the  President. 

The  opposition  now  exultingly  received  the  Presi¬ 
dent  into  their  arms.  The  party  which  elected  him 
denounced  him  bitterly.  All  the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  excepting  Mr.  Webster,  resigned.  The  Whigs 
of  Congress,  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  held  a 
meeting  and  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  proclaiming  that  all  political  alliance 
between  the  Whigs  and  President  Tyler  were  at 
an  end. 

Still  the  President  attempted  to  conciliate.  He 
appointed  a  new  cabinet  of  distinguished  Whigs  and 
Conservatives,  carefully  leaving  out  all  strong  party 
men.  Mr.  Webster  soon  found  it  necessary  to  resign, 
forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  his  Whig  friends.  Thus 
the  four  years  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  unfortunate  administra¬ 
tion  passed  sadly  away.  No  one  was  satisfied.  The 
land  was  filled  with  murmurs  and  vituperation.  Whigs 
and  Democrats  alike  assailed  him.  More  and  more, 
however,  he  brought  himself  into  sympathy  with  his 
old  friends,  the  Democrats,  until  at  the  close  of  his  term, 
he  gave  his  whole  influence  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Polk,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  his  successor. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  he  retired  from  the 
harassments  of  office,  to  the  regret  of  neither  party,  and 
probably  to  his  own  unspeakable  relief.  His  first  wife, 
Miss  Letitia  Christian,  died  in  Washington,  in  1842; 
and  in  June,  1844,  President  Tyler  was  again  married, 
at  New  York,  to  Miss  Julia  Gardiner,  a  young  lady  of 
many  personal  and  intellectual  accomplishments. 

The  remainder  of  his  days  Mr.  Tyler  passed  mainly 
in  retirement  at  his  beautiful  home,— Sherwood  For¬ 
est,  Charles-city  Co.,  Va.  A  polished  gentleman  in 
his  manners,  richly  furnished  with  information  from 
books  and  experience  in  the  world,  and  possessing 
brilliant  powers  of  conversation,  his  family  circle  was- 
the  scene  of  unusual  attractions.  With  sufficient 
means  for  the  exercise  of  a  generous  hospitality,  he 
might  have  enjoyed  a  serene  old  age  with  the  few 
friends  who  gathered  around  him,  were  it  not  for  the 
storms  of  civil  war  which  his  own  principles  and 
policy  had  helped  to  introduce. 

When  the  great  Rebellion  rose,  which  the  State- 
rights  and  nullifying  doctrines  of  Mr.  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn  had  inaugurated,  President  Tyler  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  joined  the  Confed¬ 
erates.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  their  Congress; 
and  while  engaged  in  active  measures  to  destroy,  by 
force  of  arms,  the  Government  over  which  he  had 
once  presided,  he  was  taken  sick  and  soon  died. 
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AMES  K.  POLK,  the  eleventh 
President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Mecklenburg  Co., 
N.  C.,Nov.  2,  1795.  His  par¬ 
ents  were  Samuel  and  Jane 
(Knox)  Polk,  the  former  a  son 
of  Col.  Thomas  Polk,  who  located 
at  the  above  place,  as  one  of  the 
first  pioneers,  in  1735. 

In  the  year  1S06,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  soon  after  fol¬ 
lowed  by  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Polk  farnly,  Samuel  Polk  emi¬ 
grated  some  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  farther  west,  to  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Duck  River.  Here  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness,  in  a  region 
which  was  subsequently  called  Mau¬ 
ry  Co.,  they  reared  their  log  huts, 
and  established  their  homes.  In  the 
hard  toil  of  a  new  farm  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  James  K.  Polk  spent  the 
early  years  of  his  childhood  and 
youth.  His  father,  adding  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  surveyor  to  that  of  a  farmer, 
gradually  increased  in  wealth  until 
lie  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  region.  His 
mother  was  a  superior  woman,  of  strong  common 
sense  and  earnest  piety. 

Very  early  in  life,  James  developed  a  taste  for 
reading  and  expressed  the  strongest  desire  to  obtain 
a  liberal  education.  His  mother’s  training  had  made 
him  methodical  in  his  habits,  had  taught  him  punct¬ 
uality  and  industry,  and  had  inspired  him  with  lofty 
principles  of  morality.  His  health  was  frail ;  and  his 
father,  fearing  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  endure  a 


sedentary  life,  got  a  situation  for  him  behind  the 
counter,  hoping  to  fit  him  for  commercial  pursuits. 

This  was  to  James  a  bitter  disappointment.  He 
had  no  taste  for  these  duties,  and  his  daily  tasks 
were  irksome  in  the  extreme.  He  remained  in  this 
uncongenial  occupation  but  a  few  weeks,  when  at  his 
earnest  solicitation  his  father  removed  him,  and  made 
arrangements  for  him  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Soon 
after  he  sent  him  to  Murfreesboro  Academy.  V  ith 
ardor  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed,  he  pressed 
forward  in  his  studies,  and  in  less  than  two  and  a  half 
years,  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  entered  the  sophomore 
class  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Here  he  was  one  of  the  most  exemplary  of 
scholars,  punctual  in  every  exercise,  never  allowing 
himself  to  be  absent  from  a  recitation  or  a  religious 
service. 

He  graduated  in  1818,  with  the  highest  honors,  be¬ 
ing  deemed  the  best  scholar  of  his  class,  both  in 
mathematics  and  the  classics.  He  was  then  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Mr.  Polks  health  was  at  this 
time  much  impaired  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
had  prosecuted  his  studies.  After  a  short  season  of 
relaxation  he  went  to  Nashville,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Felix  Grundy,  to  study  law.  Here  Mr.  Polk 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Andrew  Jackson,  who 
resided  on  his  plantation,  the  Hermitage,  but  a  few 
miles  from  Nashville.  They  had  probably  been 
slightly  acquainted  before. 

Mr.  Polk’s  father  was  a  Jeffersonian  Republican, 
and  James  K.  Polk  ever  adhered  to  the  same  politi¬ 
cal  faith.  He  was  a  popular  public  speaker,  and  was 
constantly  called  upon  to  address  the  meetings  of  his 
party  friends.  His  skill  as  a  speaker  was  such  that 
he  was  popularly  called  the  Napoleon  of  the  stump. 
He  was  a  man  of  unblemished  morals,  genial  and 
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courteous  in  his  bearing,  and  with  that  sympathetic 
nature  in  the  joys  and  griefs  of  others  which  ever  gave 
him  troops  of  friends.  In  1823,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee.  Here  he  gave  his 
strong  influence  towards  the  election  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Jackson,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  January,  1824,  Mr.  Polk  married  Miss  Sarah 
Childress,  of  Rutherford  Co.,  Tenn.  His  bride  was 
altogether  worthy  of  him, — a  lady  of  beauty  and  cul¬ 
ture.  In  the  fall  of  1825,  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen  a 
member  of  Congress.  The  satisfaction  which  he  gave 
to  his  constituents  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
for  fourteen  successive  years,  until  1839,  he  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  office.  He  then  voluntarily  withdrew, 
only  that  he  might  accept  the  Gubernatorial  chair 
of  Tennessee.  In  Congress  he  was  a  laborious 
member,  a  frequent  and  a  popular  speaker.  He  was 
always  in  his  seat,  always  courteous  ;  and  whenever 
he  spoke  it  was  always  to  the  point,  and  without  any 
ambitious  rhetorical  display. 

During  five  sessions  of  Congress,  Mr.  Polk  was 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Strong  passions  were  roused, 
and  stormy  scenes  were  witnessed  ;  but  Mr.  Polk  per¬ 
formed  his  arduous  duties  to  a  very  general  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  him  was 
passed  by  the  House  as  he  withdrew  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1839. 

In  accordance  with  Southern  usage,  Mr.  Polk,  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor,  canvassed  the  State.  He  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  on  the  1 4th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1839,  took  the  oath  of  office  at  Nashville.  In  1841, 
his  term  of  office  expired,  and  he  was  again  the  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  was  defeated. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  Mr.  Polk  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  President  of  the  United  States.  The  verdict  of 
the  country  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  exerted 
its  influence  upon  Congress  ;  and  the  last  act  of  the 
administration  of  President  Tyler  was  to  affix  his  sig¬ 
nature  to  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  on  the 
3d  of  March,  approving  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  American  Union.  As  Mexico  still  claimed  Texas 
as  one  of  her  provinces,  the  Mexican  minister, 
Almonte,  immediately  demanded  his  passports  and 
left  the  country,  declaring  the  act  of  the  annexation 
to  be  an  act  hostile  to  Mexico. 

In  his  first  message,  President  Polk  urged  that 
Texas  should  immediately,  by  act  of  Congress,  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  States.  In  the  meantime,  Gen.  Taylor  was  sent 


with  an  army  into  Texas  to  hold  the  country.  He  was 
sent  first  to  Nueces,  which  the  Mexicans  said  was  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas.  Then  he  was  sent  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  further  west,  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  he  erected  batteries  which  commanded  the 
Mexican  city  of  Matamoras,  which  was  situated  on 
the  western  banks. 

The  anticipated  collision  soon  took  place,  and  war 
was  declared  against  Mexico  by  President  Polk.  The 
war  was  pushed  forward  by  Mr.  Polk’s  administration 
with  great  vigor.  Gen.  Taylor,  whose  army  was  first 
called  one  of  “observation,”  then  of  “occupation,” 
then  of  “  invasion, ’’was  sent  forward  to  Monterey.  The 
feeble  Mexicans,  in  every  encounter,  were  hopelessly 
and  awfully  slaughtered.  The  day  of  judgement 
alone  can  reveal  the  misery  which  this  war  caused. 
It  was  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Polk’s  administration 
that  the  war  was  brought  on. 

‘To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.”  Mexico  was 
prostrate  before  us.  Her  capital  was  in  our  hands. 
We  now  consented  to  peace  upon  the  condition  that 
Mexico  should  surrender  to  us,  in  addition  to  Texas, 
all  of  New  Mexico,  and  all  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  This  new  demand  embraced,  exclusive  of 
Texas,  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  This 
was  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  nine  States  of  the 
size  of  New  York.  Thus  slavery  was  securing  eighteen 
majestic  States  to  be  added  to  the  Union.  There  were 
some  Americans  who  thought  it  all  right :  there  were 
others  who  thought  it  all  wrong.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  war,  we  expended  twenty  thousand  lives  and 
more  than  a  hundred  million  of  dollars.  Of  this 
money  fifteen  millions  were  paid  to  Mexico. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  Mr.  Polk  retired  from 
office,  having  served  one  term.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday.  On  the  5th,  Gen.  Taylor  was  inaugurated 
as  his  successor.  Mr.  Polk  rode  to  the  Capitol  in  the 
same  carriage  with  Gen.  Taylor;  and  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  with  Mrs.  Polk,  he  commenced  his  return  to 
Tennessee.  He  was  then  but  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
He  had  ever  been  strictly  temperate  in  all  his  habits, 
and  his  health  was  good.  With  an  ample  fortune, 
a  choice  library,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  domestic  ties 
of  the  dearest  nature,  it  seemed  as  though  long  years 
of  tranquility  and  happiness  were  before  him.  But  the 
cholera  that  fearful  scourge — was  then  sweeping  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  he  contracted, 
and  died  on  the  15th  of  J-une,  1849,  'n  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  greatly  mourned  by  his  countrymen, 
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ACHARY  TAYLOR,  twelfth 
President  of  the  United  States, 
jlpwas  born  on  the  24th  of  Nov., 
1784,  in  Orange  Co.,  Va.  His 
father,  Colonel  Taylor,  was 
a  Virginian  of  note,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  patriot  and  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  When  Zachary 
was  an  infant,  his  father  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  emigrated 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  settled  in 
^  the  pathless  wilderness,  a  few 
miles  from  Louisville.  In  this  front¬ 
ier  home,  away  from  civilization  and 
all  its  refinements,  young  Zachary 
could  enjoy  but  few  social  and  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  When  six  years  of  age  he  attended  a  common 
school,  and  was  then  regarded  as  a  bright,  active  boy, 
rather  remarkable  for  bluntness  and  decision  of  char¬ 
acter  He  was  strong,  fearless  and  self-reliant,  and 
manifested  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the  army  to  fight 
the  Indians  who  were  ravaging  the  frontiers.  There 
is  little  to  be  recorded  of  the  uneventful  years  of  his 
childhood  on  his  father’s  large  but  lonely  plantation. 

In  1808,  his  father  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him 
the  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
army ;  and  he  joined  the  troops  which  were  stationed 
at  New  Orleans  under  Gen.  Wilkinson.  Soon  after 
this  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  a  young  lady 
from  one  of  the  first  families  of  Maryland. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  in  18  r 2,  Capt.  Taylor  (for  he  had  then  been 
promoted  to  that  rank)  was  put  in  command  of  Fort 
Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  about  fifty  miles  above 
Vincennes.  This  fort  had  been  built  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  by  Gen.  Harrison, on  his  march  to  Tippecanoe. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  points  of  attack  by  the  Indians, 
led  by  Tecumseh.  Its  garrison  consisted  of  a  broken 


company  of  infantry  numbering  fifty  men,  many  of 
whom  were  sick. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  the  Indians,  stealthily, 
and  in  large  numbers,  moved  ui)on  the  fort.  Their 
approach  was  first  indicated  by  the  murder  of  two 
soldiers  just  outside  of  the  stockade.  Capt.  Taylor 
made  every  possible  preparation  to  meet  the  antici¬ 
pated  assault.  On  the  4th  of  September,  a  band  of 
forty  painted  and  plumed  savages  came  to  the  fort, 
waving  a  white  flag,  and  informed  Capt.  Taylor  that 
in  the  morning  their  chief  would  come  to  have  a  talk 
with  him.  It  was  evident  that  their  object  was  merely 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  things  at  the  fort,  and  Capt. 
Taylor,  well  versed  in  the  wiles  of  the  savages,  kept 
them  at  a  distance. 

The  sun  went  down;  the  savages  disappeared,  the 
garrison  slept  upon  their  arms.  One  hour  before 
midnight  the  war-whoop  burst  from  a  thousand  lips 
in  the  forest  around,  followed  by  the  discharge  of 
musketry,  and  the  rush  of  the  foe.  Every  man,  sick 
and  well,  sprang  to  his  post.  Every  man  knew  that 
defeat  was  not  merely  death,  but  in  the  case  of  cap¬ 
ture,  death  by  the  most  agonizing  and  prolonged  tor¬ 
ture.  No  pen  can  describe,  no  immagination  can 
conceive  the  scenes  which  ensued.  The  savages  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  setting  fire  to  one  of  the  block-houses- 
Until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this  awful  conflict 
continued.  The  savages  then,  baffled  at  every  point, 
and  gnashing  their  teeth  with  rage,  retired.  Capt. 
Taylor,  for  this  gallant  defence,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  by  brevet. 

Until  the  close  of  the  war,  Major  Taylor  was  placed 
in  such  situations  that  he  saw  but  little  more  of  active 
service.  He  was  sent  far  away  into  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness,  to  Fort  Crawford,  on  Fox  River,  which 
empties  into  Green  Bay.  Here  there  was  but  little 
to  be  done  but  to  wear  away  the  tedious  hours  as  one 
best  could.  There  were  no  books,  no  society,  no  in- 
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tellectual  stimulus.  Thus  with  him  the  uneventful 
years  rolled  on  Gradually  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  the  Black-Hawk  war,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  that  renowned  chieftain,  Col  Taylor 
took  a  subordinate  but  a  brave  and  efficient  part. 

For  twenty-four  years  Col.  Taylor  was  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  in  scenes  so  remote,  and  in 
employments  so  obscure,  that  his  name  was  unknown 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  immediate  acquaintance. 
In  the  year  1836,  he  was  sent  to  Florida  to  compel 
the  Seminole  Indians  to  vacate  that  region  and  re¬ 
tire  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  their  chiefs  by  treaty, 
had  promised  they  should  do.  The  services  rendered’ 
here  secured  for  Col.  Taylor  the  high  appreciation  of 
the  Government;  and  as  a  reward,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet;  and  soon 
after,  in  May,  1838,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  United  States  troops  in  Florida. 

After  two  years  of  such  wearisome  employment 
amidst  the  everglades  of  the  peninsula,  Gen.  Taylor 
obtained,  at  his  own  request,  a  change  of  command, 
and  was  stationed  over  the  Department  of  the  South¬ 
west.  This  field  embraced  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  Establishing  his  headquarters 
at  Fort  Jessup,  in  Louisiana,  he  removed  his  family 
to  a  plantation  which  he  purchased,  near  Baton  Rogue. 
Here  he  remained  for  five  years,  buried,  as  it  were, 
from  the  world,  but  faithfully  discharging  every  duty 
imposed  upon  him. 

In  1846,  Gen.  Taylor  was  sent  to  guard  the  land 
between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  the  latter  river 
being  the  boundary  of  Texas,  which  was  then  claimed 
by  the  United  States.  Soon  the  war  with  Mexico 
was  brought  on,  and  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Gen.  Taylor  won  brilliant  victories  over  the 
Mexicans.  The  rank  of  major-general  by  brevet 
was  then  conferred  upon  Gen.  Taylor,  and  his  name 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  almost  everywhere  in 
the  Nation.  Then  came  the  battles  of  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista  in  which  he  won  signal  victories  over 
forces  much  larger  than  he  commanded. 

His  careless  habits  of  dress  and  his  unaffected 
simplicity,  secured  for  Gen.  Taylor  among  his  troops, 
the  sobriquet  of  “Old  Rough  and  Ready.’ 

The  tidings  of  the  brilliant  victory  of  Buena  Vista 
spread  the  wildest  enthusiasm  over  the  country.  The 
name  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  on  every  one’s  lips.  The 
Whig  party  decided  to  take  advantage  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  popularity  in  bringing  forward  the  unpolished,  un¬ 
lettered,  honest  soldier  as  their  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Gen.  Taylor  was  astonished  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  for  a  time  would  not  listen  to  it;  de¬ 
claring  that  he  was  not  at  all  qualified  for  such  an 
office.  So  little  interest  had  he  taken  in  politics  that, 
for  forty  years,  he  had  not  cast  a  vote.  It  was  not 
without  chagrin  that  several  distinguished  statesmen 
who  had  been  long  years  in  the  public  service  found 
their  claims  set  aside  in  behalf  of  one  whose  name 
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had  never  been  heard  of,  save  in  connection  with  Palo 
Aito,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista,  ft  is  said  that  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  haste  re¬ 
marked,  “  It  is  a  nomination  not  fit  to  be  made.” 

Gen.  Taylor  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker  nor  a  fine 
writer  His  friends  took  possession  of  him,  and  pre¬ 
pared  such  few  communications  as  it  was  needful 
should  be  presented  to  the  public.  The  popularity  of 
the  successful  warrior  swept  the  land.  He  was  tri¬ 
umphantly  elected  over  two  opposing  candidates, — 
Gen.  Cass  and  Ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren. 
Though  he  selected  an  excellent  cabinet,  the  good 
old  man  found  himself  in  a  very  uncongenial  position, 
and  was,  at  times,  sorely  perplexed  and  harassed. 
His  mental  sufferings  were  very  severe,  and  probably 
tended  to  hasten  his  death.  The  pro-slavery  part}' 
was  pushing  its  claims  with  tireless  energy ,  expedi¬ 
tions  were  fitting  out  to  capture  Cuba  ;  California  was 
pleading  for  admission  to  the  Union,  while  slavery 
stood  at  the  door  to  bar  her  out.  Gen.  Taylor  found 
the  political  conflicts  in  Washington  to  be  far  more 
trying  to  the  nerves  than  battles  with  Mexicans  or 
Indians. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles,  Gen.  Taylor, 
after  he  had  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  but  little 
over  a  year,  took  cold,  and  after  a  brief  sickness  of 
but  little  over  five  days,  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1850. 
His  last  words  were,  “I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I  am 
ready.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty.”  He  died 
universally  respected  and  beloved.  An  honest,  un¬ 
pretending  man,  he  had  been  steadily  growing  in  the 
affections  of  the  people;  and  the  Nation  bitterly  la¬ 
mented  his  death. 

Gen.  Scott,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Gen.  Taylor,  gave  the  following  graphic  and  truthful 
description  of  his  character: — “  With  a  good  store  of 
common  sense,  Gen.  Taylor’s  mind  had  not  been  en¬ 
larged  and  refreshed  by  reading,  or  much  converse 
with  the  world.  Rigidity  of  ideas  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  The  frontiers  and  small  military  posts  had 
been  his  home.  Hence  he  was  quite  ignorant  for  his 
rank,  and  quite  bigoted  in  his  ignorance.  His  sim¬ 
plicity  was  child-like,  and  with  innumerable  preju¬ 
dices,  amusing  and  incorrigible,  well  suited  to  the 
tender  age.  Thus,  if  a  man,  however  respectable, 
chanced  to  wear  a  coat  of  an  unusual  color,  or  his  hat 
a  little  on  one  side  of  his  head;  or  an  officer  to  leave 
a  corner  of  his  handkerchief  dangling  from  an  out¬ 
side  pocket,— in  any  such  case,  this  critic  held  the 
offender  to  be  a  coxcomb  (perhaps  something  worse), 
whom  he  would  not,  to  use  his  oft  repeated  phrase,’ 
touch  with  a  pair  of  tongs.’ 

“Any  allusion  to  literature  beyond  good  old  Dil- 
worth  s  spelling-book,  on  the  part  of  one  wearing  a 
sword,  was  evidence,  with  the  same  judge,  of  utter 
unfitness  for  heavy  marchings  and  combats.  In  short, 
few  men  have  ever  had  a  more  comfortable,  labor- 
saving  contempt  for  learning  of  every  kind.” 
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ILLARD  FILLMORE,  thir¬ 
teenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Summer 
Hill,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y  .,  on 
the  7  th  of  January,  1800.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  ow- 
<9  ing  to  misfortune,  in  humble  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Abiathar  Millard, 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  it  has  been 
said  that  she  possessed  an  intellect 
of  very  high  order,  united  with  much 
personal  loveliness,  sweetness  of  dis¬ 
position,  graceful  manners  and  ex¬ 
quisite  sensibilities.  She  died  in 
1831 ;  having  lived  to  see  her  son  a 
young  man  of  distinguished  prom¬ 
ise,  though  she  was  not  permitted  to  witness  the  high 
dignity  which  he  finally  attained. 

In  consequence  of  the  secluded  home  and  limited 
means  of  his  father,  Millard  enjoyed  but  slender  ad¬ 
vantages  for  education  in  his  early  years.  The  com¬ 
mon  schools,  which  he  occasionally  attended  were 
very  imperfect  institutions;  and  books  were  scarce 
and  expensive.  There  was  nothing  then  in  his  char¬ 
acter  to  indicate  the  brilliant  career  upon  which  he 
was  about  to  enter.  He  was  a  plain  farmer  s  boy ; 
intelligent,  good-looking,  kind-hearted.  The  sacred 
influences  of  home  had  taught  him  to  revere  the  Bible, 
and  had  laid  the  foundations  of  an  upright  character. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him 
some  hundred  miles  from  home,  to  the  then  wilds  ot 
Livingston  County,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  clothier. 
Near  the  mill  there  was  a  small  villiage,  where  some 


enterprising  man  had  commenced  the  collection  of  a 
village  library.  This  proved  an  inestimable  blessing 
to  young  Fillmore.  His  evenings  were  spent  in  read¬ 
ing.  Soon  every  leisure  moment  was  occupied  with 
books.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  became  insatiate; 
and  the  selections  which  he  made  were  continually 
more  elevating  and  instructive.  He  read  history, 
biography,  oratory,  and  thus  gradually  there  was  en¬ 
kindled  in  his  heart  a  desire  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  worker  with  his  hands;  and  lie  was  be¬ 
coming,  almost  unknown  to  himself,  a  well-informed, 
educated  man. 

The  young  clothier  had  now  attained  the  age  of 
nineteen  years,  and  was  of  fine  personal  appearance 
and  of  gentlemanly  demeanor.  It  so  happened  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  of  ample 
pecuniary  means  and  of  benevolence,  Judge  Walter 
Wood,— who  was  struck  with  the  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance  of  young  Fillmore.  He  made  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  was  so  much  impressed  with  his  ability  and 
attainments  that  he  advised  him  to  abandon  his 
trade  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The 
young  man  replied,  that  he  had  no  means  of  his  own, 
r.o  friends  to  help  him  and  that  his  previous  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  very  imperfect.  But  Judge  Wood  had 
so  much  confidence  in  him  that  he  kindly  offered  to 
take  him  into  his  own  office,  and  to  loan  him  such 
money  as  he  needed.  Most  gratefully  the  generous 
offer  was  accepted. 

There  is  in  many  minds  a  strange  delusion  about 
a  collegiate  education.  A  young  man  is  supposed  to 
be  liberally  educated  if  he  has  graduated  at  some  col¬ 
lege.  But  many  a  boy  loiters  through  university  hnl 
nnd  then  enters  a  law  office,  who  is  by  no  means  as 
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well  prepared  to  prosecute  his  legal  studies  as  was 
Millard  Fillmore  when  he  graduated  at  the  clothing- 
mill  at  the  end  of  four  years  of  manual  labor,  during 
which  every  leisure  moment  had  been  devoted  to  in¬ 
tense  mental  culture. 

In  1823,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  then 
went  to  the  village  of  Aurora,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law.  In  this  secluded,  peaceful  region, 
his  practice  of  course  was  limited,  and  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  a  sudden  rise  in  fortune  or  in  fame. 
Here,  in  the  year  r826,  he  married  a  lady  of  great 
moral  worth,  and  one  capable  of  adorning  any  station 
she  might  be  called  to  fill, — Miss  Abigail  Powers. 

His  elevation  of  character,  his  untiring  industry, 
his  legal  acquirements,  and  his  skill  as  an  advocate, 
gradually  attracted  attention  ;  and  he  was  invited  to 
enter  into  partnership  under  highly  advantageous 
circumstances,  with  an  elder  member  of  the  bar  in 
Buffalo.  Just  before  removing  to  Buffalo,  in  1829, 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  a  representative  from  Erie 
County.  Though  he  had  never  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  politics,  his  vote  and  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  Whig  party.  The  State  was  then  Democratic, 
and  he  found  himself  in  a  helpless  minority  in  the 
Legislature ,  still  the  testimony  comes  from  all  parties, 
that  his  courtesy,  ability  and  integrity,  won,  to  a  very 
unusual  degree  the  respect  of  his  associates. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Congress.  He  entered  that  troubled 
arena  in  some  of  the  most  tumultuous  hours  of  our 
national  history.  The  great  conflict  respecting  the 
national  bank  and  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  was 
then  raging. 

His  term  of  two  years  closed  ;  and  he  returned  to 
his  profession,  which  he  pursued  with  increasing  rep¬ 
utation  and  success.  After  a  lapse  of  two  years 
he  again  became  a  candidate  for  Congress ;  was  re¬ 
elected,  and  took  his  seat  in  1837.  His  past  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  representative  gave  him  strength  and 
confidence.  The  first  term  of  service  in  Congress  to 
any  man  can  be  but  little  more  than  an  introduction. 
He  was  now  prepared  for  active  duty.  All  his  ener¬ 
gies  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public  good.  Every 
measure  received  his  impress. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  now  a  man  of  wide  repute,  and 
his  popularity  filled  the  State,  and  in  the  year  1847, 
he  was  elected  Comptroller  of  the  State. 


Mr.  Fillmore  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-seven 
years.  His  labors  at  the  bar,  in  the  Legislature,  in 
Congress  and  as  Comptroller,  had  given  him  very  con¬ 
siderable  fame.  The  Whigs  were  casting  about  to 
find  suitable  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  approaching  election.  Far  away,  on  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  there  was  a  rough  old 
soldier,  who  had  fought  one  or  two  successful  battles 
with  the  Mexicans,  which  had  caused  his  name  to  be 
proclaimed  in  trumpet-tones  all  over  the  land.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  associate  with  him  on  the  same 
ticket  some  man  of  reputation  as  a  statesman. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  the 
namesof  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  became 
the  rallying-cry  of  the  Whigs,  as  their  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-Peesident.  The  Whig  ticket  was 
signally  triumphant.  On 'the  4th  of  March,  1849, 
Gen.  Taylor  was  inaugurated  President,  and  Millard 
Fillmore  Vice-President,  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1850,  President  Taylor,  but 
about  one  year  and  four  months  after  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,  was  suddenly  taken  sick  and  died.  By  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  Vice-President  Fillmore  thus  became  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  appointed  a  very  able  cabinet,  of  which 
the  illustrious  Daniel  Webster  was  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Fillmore  had  very  serious  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  since  the  opposition  had  a  majority  in  both 
Houses.  He  did  everything  in  his  power  to  conciliate 
the  South;  but  the  pro-slavery  party  in  the  South  felt 
the  inadequacy  of  all  measuresof  transient  conciliation. 
The  population  of  the  free  States  was  so  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  over  that  of  the  slave  States  that  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  power  of  the  Government  should 
soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  free  States.  The 
famous  compromise  measures  were  adopted  under  Mr. 
Fillmore’s  adminstration,  and  the  Japan  Expedition 
was  sent  out.-  On  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more,  having  served  one  term,  retired. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  nominated  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency  by  the  “  Know  Nothing  ”  party,  but  was  beaten 
by  Mr.  Buchanan.  After  that  Mr.  Fillrjiore  lived  in 
retirement.  During  the  terrible  conflict  of  civil  war, 
he  was  mostly  silent.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
his  sympathies  were  rather  with  those  who  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  overthrow  our  institutions.  President 
Fillmore  kept  aloof  from  the  conflict,  without  any 
cordial  words  of  cheer  to  the  one  party  or  the  other. 
He  was  thus  forgotten  by  both.  He  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  and  died  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1874. 
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RANKLIN  PIERCE,  the 
fourteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in 
Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  Nov. 
23,  1804.  His  father  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  who, 
with  his  own  strong  arm, 
hewed  out  a  home  in  the 
wilderness.  He  was  a  man 
of  inflexible  integrity;  of 
strong,  though  uncultivated 
mind,  and  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  Democrat.  The  mother  of 
Franklin  Pierce  was  all  that  a  son 
could  desire, — an  intelligent,  pru¬ 
dent,  affectionate,  Christian  wom¬ 
an.  Franklin  was  the  sixth  of  eight  children. 

Franklin  was  a  very  bright  and  handsome  boy,  gen¬ 
erous,  warm-hearted  and  brave.  He  won  alike  the 
love  of  old  and  young.  The  boys  on  the  play-ground 
loved  him.  His  teachers  loved  him.  The  neighbors 
looked  upon  him  with  pride  and  affection.  He  was 
by  instinct  a  gentleman;  always  speaking  kind  words, 
doing  kind  deeds,  with  a  peculiar  unstudied  tact 
which  taught  him  what  was  agreeable.  Without  de¬ 
veloping  any  precocity  of  genius,  or  any  unnatural 
devotion  to  books,  he  was  a  good  scholar;  in  body, 
in  mind,  in  affections,  a  finely-developed  boy. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1820,  he 
entered  Bosvdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  Me  He  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  young  men  in  the  college. 
The  purity  of  his  moral  character,  the  unvarying 
courtesy  of  his  demeanor,  his  rank  as  a  scholar,  and 


genial 


nature,  rendered  him  a  universal  favorite. 
There  was  something  very  peculiarly  winning  in  his 
address,  and  it  was  evidently  not  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  studied:  it  was  the  simple  outgushing  of  his 
own  magnanimous  and  loving  nature. 

Upon  graduating,  in  the  year  1824,  Franklin  Pierce 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Woodbury,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of 
the  State,  and  a  man  of  great  private  worth.  I  he 
eminent  social  qualities  of  the  young  lawyer,  his 
father’s  prominence  as  a  public  man,  and  the  brilliant 
political  career  into  which  Judge  Woodbury  was  en¬ 
tering,  all  tended  to  entice  Mr.  Pierce  into  the  faci- 
nating  yet  perilous  path  of  political  life.  W  ith  all 
the  ardor  of  his  nature  he  esi>oiised  the  cause  of  Gen. 
Jackson  for  the  Presidency.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Hillsborough,  and  was  soon  elected 
to  represent  the  town  in  the  State  Legislature.  Here 
he  served  for  four  yeats.  The  last  two  years  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  by  a  very  large  \ote. 

In  r833,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress.  Without  taking  an  active 
part  in  debates,  he  was  faithful  and  laborious  in  duty, 
and  ever  rising  in  the  estimation  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  associatad. 

In  r837,  being  then  but  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 
taking  his  seat  just  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  commenced 
his  administration.  He  was  the  youngest  member  in 
the  Senate.  In  the  year  1834.  he  married  Miss  Jane 
Means  Appleton,  a  lady  of  rare  beauty  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  one  admirably  fitted  to  adorn  even- 
station  with  which  her  husband  was  honoied.  Of  the 
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three  sons  who  were  bom  to  them,  all  now  sleep  with 
their  parents  in  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1838,  Mr.  Pierce,  with  growing  fame 
and  increasing  business  as  a  lawyer,  took  up  his 
residence  in  Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire. 
President  Polk,  upon  his  accession  to  office,  appointed 
Mr.  Pierce  attorney-general  of  the  United  States ;  but 
the  offer  was  declined,  in  consequence  of  numerous 
professional  engagements  at  home,  and  the  precariuos 
state  of  Mrs.  Pierce’s  health.  Pie  also,  about  the 
same  time  declined  the  nomination  for  governor  by  the 
Democratic  party.  The  war  with  Mexico  called  Mr. 
Pierce  in  the  army.  Receiving  the  appointment  of 
brigadier-general,  he  embarked,  with  a  portion  of  his 
troops,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1847. 
He  took  an  important  part  in  this  war,  proving  him¬ 
self  a  brave  and  true  soldier. 

When  Gen.  Pierce  reached  his  home  in  his  native 
State,  he  was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  coldly  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
very  frequently  taking  an  active  part  in  political  ques¬ 
tions,  giving  his  cordial  support  to  the  pro-slavery 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  compromise 
measures  met  cordially  with  his  approval ;  and  he 
strenuously  advocated  the  enforcement  of  the  infa¬ 
mous  fugitive-slave  law,  which  so  shocked  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  the  North.  He  thus  became  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  “  Northern  man  with  Southern  principles.’* 
The  strong  partisans  of  slavery  in  the  South  conse¬ 
quently  regarded  him  as  a  man  whom  they  could 
safely  trust  in  office  to  carry  out  their  plans. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1852,  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  met  in  Baltimore  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  For  four  days  they  continued  in  session, 
and  in  thirty-five  ballotings  no  one  had  obtained  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Not  a  vote  thus  far  had  been  thrown 
for  Gen.  Pierce.  Then  the  Virginia  delegation 
brought  forward  his  name.  There  were  fourteen 
more  ballotings,  during  which  Gen.  Pierce  constantly 
gained  strength,  until,  at  the  forty-ninth  ballot,  he 
received  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes,  and  all 
other  candidates  eleven.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  was 
the  Whig  candidate.  Gen.  Pierce  was  chosen  with 
great  unanimity.  Only  four  States— Vermont,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  —  cast  their 
electoral  votes  against  him  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce 
was  therefore  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853. 


His  administration  proved  one  of  the  most  stormy  our 
country  had  ever  experienced.  The  controversy  be¬ 
tween  slavery  and  freedom  was  then  approaching  its 
culminating  point.  It  became  evident  that  there  was 
an  “irrepressible  conflict  ”  between  them,  and  that 
this  Nation  could  not  long  exist  “  half  slave  and  half 
free.”  President  Pierce,  during  the  whole  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  did  every  thing  he  could  to  conciliate 
the  South  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  conflict  every 
year  grew  more  violent,  and  threats  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  were  borne  to  the  North  on  every  South¬ 
ern  breeze. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  President 
Pierce  approached  the  close  of  his  four-years’  term 
of  office.  The  North  had  become  thoroughly  alien¬ 
ated  from  him.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment,  goaded 
by  great  outrages,  had  been  rapidly  increasing;  all 
the  intellectual  ability  and  social  worth  of  President 
Pierce  were  forgotten  in  deep  reprehension  of  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  acts.  The  slaveholders  of  the  South,  also, 
unmindful  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  advo¬ 
cated  those  measures  of  Government  which  they  ap¬ 
proved,  and  perhaps,  also,  feeling  that  he  had 
rendered  himself  so  unpopular  as  no  longer  to  be 
able  acceptably  to  serve  them,  ungratefully  dropped 
him,  and  nominated  James  Buchanan  to  succeed  him. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  President  Pierce  re¬ 
tired  to  his  home  in  Concord.  Of  three  children,  two 
had  died,  and  his  only  surviving  child  had  been 
killed  before  his  eyes  by  a  railroad  accident ;  and  his 
wife,  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  accomplished  of 
ladies,  was  rapidly  sinking  in  consumption.  The 
hour  of  dreadful  gloom  soon  came,  and  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  world,  without  wife  or  child. 

When  the  terrible  Rebellion  burst  forth,  which  di¬ 
vided  our  country  into  two  parties,  and  two  only,  Mr. 
Pierce  remained  steadfast  in  the  principles  which  he 
had  always  cherished,  and  gave  his  sympathies  to 
that  pro-slavery  party  with  which  he  had  ever  been 
allied.  He  declined  to  do  anything,  either  by  voice 
or  pen,  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Concord  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  October, 
1869.  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  social  of 
men,  an  honored  communicant  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  one  of  the  kindest  of  neighbors.  Gen¬ 
erous  to  a  fault,  he  contributed  liberally  for  the  al¬ 
leviation  of  suffering  and  want,  and  many  of  his  towns¬ 
people  were  often  gladened  by  his  material  bounty. 
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AMES  BUCHANAN,  the  fif¬ 
teenth  President  of  the.  United 
States,  was  born  in  a  small 
frontier  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  ridge  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  in  Franklin  Co.,  Penn.,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1791.  The  place 
where  the  humble  cabin  of  his 
father  stood  was  called  Stony 
Batter.  It  was  a  wild  and  ro¬ 
mantic  spot  in  a  gorge  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  with  towering  summits  rising 
grandly  all  around.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland ; 
a  poor  man,  who  had  emigrated  in 
1783,  with  little  property  save  his 
own  strong  arms.  Five  years  afterwards  he  married 
Elizabeth  Spear,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
and,  with  his  young  bride,  plunged  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  staked  his  claim,  reared  his  log-hut,  opened  a 
clearing  with  his  axe,  and  settled  down  there  to  per¬ 
form  his  obscure  part  in  the  drama  of  life.  In  this  se¬ 
cluded  home,  where  James  was  born,  he  remained 
for  eight  years,  enjoying  but  few  social  or  intellectual 
advantages.  When  James  was  eight  years  of  age,  his 
father  removed  to  the  village  of  Mercersburg,  where 
his  son  was  placed  at  school,  and  commenced  a 
course  of  study  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek.  His 
progress  was  rapid,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
entered  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle.  Here  he  de¬ 
veloped  remarkable  talent,  and  took  his  stand  among 
the  first  scholars  in  the  institution.  His  application 
to  study  was  intense,  and  yet  his  native  powers  en¬ 


abled  him  to  master  the  most  abstruse  subjects  with 
facility. 

In  the  year  1809,  he  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  He  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age;  tall  and  graceful,  vigorous  in  health,  fond  of 
athletic  sport,  an  unerring  shot,  and  enlivened  with 
an  exuberant  flow  of  animal  spirits.  He  immediately 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  city  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  when  he  was 
but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Very  rapidly  he  rose 
in  his  profession,  and  at  once  took  undisputed  stand 
with  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State.  When  but 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  unaided  by  counsel,  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  before  the  State  Senate  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  State,  who  was  tried  upon  articles  of 
impeachment.  At  the  age  of  thirty  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar ;  and 
there  was  no  lawyer  in  the  State  who  had  a  more  lu¬ 
crative  practice. 

In  1820,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  run  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  He  was  elected,  and  for 
ten  years  he  remained  a  member  of  the  Lower  House. 
During  the  vacations  of  Congress,  he  occasionally 
tried  some  important  case.  In  1831,  he  retired 
altogether  from  the  toils  of  his  profession,  having  ac¬ 
quired  an  ample  fortune. 

Gen.  Jackson,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency, 
appointed  Mr.  Buchanan  minister  to  Russia.  The 
duties  of  his  mission  he  performed  with  ability,  which 
gave  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Upon  his  return,  in 
1833,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  there  met,  as  his  associates,  Webster, 
Clay,  Wright  and  Calhoun.  He  advocated  the  meas¬ 
ures  proposed  by  President  Jackson,  of  making  repri- 
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sals  against  France,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  our 
claims  against  that  country ;  and  defended  the  course 
of  the  President  in  his  unprecedented  and  wholesale 
removal  from  office  of  those  who  were  not  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  his  administration.  Upon  this  question  he 
was  brought  into  direct  collision  with  Henry  Clay. 
He  also,  with  voice  and  vote,  advocated  expunging 
from  the  journal  of  the  Senate  the  vote  of  censure 
against  Gen.  Jackson  for  removing  the  deposits. 
Earnestly  he  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  urged  the  prohibition  of  the 
circulation  of  anti-slavery  documents  by  the  United 
States  mails. 

As  to  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  advo¬ 
cated  that  they  should  be  respectfully  received ;  and 
that  the  reply  should  be  returned,  that  Congress  had 
no  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  “  Congress,” 
said  he,  “  might  as  well  undertake  to  interfere  with 
slavery  under  a  foreign  government  as  in  any  of  the 
States  where  it  now  exists.” 

Upon  Mr.  Polk’s  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Buchanan  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  such, 
took  his  share  of  the  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Mexican  War.  Mr.  Polk  assumed  that  crossing 
the  Nueces  by  the  American  troops  into  the  disputed 
territory  was  not  wrong,  but  for  the  Mexicans  to  cross 
the  Rio  Grande  into  that  territory  was  a  declaration 
of  war.  No  candid  man  can  read  with  pleasure  the 
account  of  the  course  our  Government  pursued  in  that 
movement. 

Mr.  Buchanan  identified  himself  thoroughly  with 
the  party  devoted  to  the  perpetuation  and  extension 
of  slavery,  and  brought  all  the  energies  of  his  mind 
to  bear  against  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  He  gave  his 
cordial  approval  to  the  compromise  measures  of  1S50, 
which  included  the  fugitive-slave  law.  Mr.  Pierce, 
upon  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  honored  Mr. 
Buchanan  with  the  mission  to  England. 

In  the  year  185  6,  a  national  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  nominated  Mr.  Bilchanan  for  the  Presidency.  The 
political  conflict  was  one  of  the  most  severe  in  which 
our  country  has  ever  engaged.  All  the  friends  of 
slavery  were  on  one  side ;  all  the  advocates  of  its  re¬ 
striction  and  final  abolition,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Fre¬ 
mont,  the  candidate  of  the  enemies  of  slavery,  re¬ 
ceived  1 14  electoral  votes.  Mr.  Buchanan  received 
174,  and  was  elected.  The  popular  vote  stood 
1,340,618,  for  Fremont,  1,224,750  for  Buchanan.  On 
March  4th,  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  far  advanced  in  life.  Only  four 
years  were  wanting  to  fill  up  his  threescore  years  and 
ten.  His  own  friends,  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
allied  in  political  principles  and  action  for  years,  were 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Government,  that  they 
might  rear  upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  institution*  a 
nation  whose  corner-stone  should  be  human  slavery. 
In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  hopelessly  be¬ 
wildered  He  could  not,  with  his  long-avowed  prin¬ 


ciples,  consistently  oppose  the  State-rights  party  in 
their  assumptions.  As  President  of  the  United  States, 
bound  by  his  oath  faithfully  to  administer  the  laws, 
he  could  not,  without  perjury  of  the  grossest  kind, 
unite  with  those  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  repub¬ 
lic.  He  therefore  did  nothing. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their  standard  bearer 
in  the  next  Presidential  canvass.  The  proTslavery 
party  declared,  that  if  he  were  elected,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Government  were  thus  taken  from  their 
hands,  they  would  secede  from  the  Union,  taking 
with  them,  as  they  retired,  the  National  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  the  lion’s  share  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  sympathy  with  the  pro-slavery 
party  was  such,  that  he  had  been  willing  to  offer  them 
far  more  than  they  had  ventured  to  claim.  All  the 
South  had  professed  to  ask  of  the  North  was  non¬ 
intervention  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  had  been  ready  to  offer  them  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Government  to  defend  and  extend 
the  institution. 

As  the  storm  increased  in  violence,  the  slaveholders 
claiming  the  right  to  secede,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  avow¬ 
ing  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  prevent  it,  one  of 
the  most  pitiable  exhibitions  of  governmental  im¬ 
becility  was  exhibited  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
declared  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  enforce  its 
laws  in  any  State  which  had  withdrawn,  or  which 
was  attempting  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  This 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  Andrew  Jackson,  when,  with 
his  hand  upon  his  sword-hilt,  he  exclaimed.  “  The 
Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved!” 

South  Carolina  seceded  in  December,  i860;  nearly 
three  months  before  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Buchanan  looked  on  in  listless  despair. 
The  rebel  flag  was  raised  in  Charleston ;  Fort  Sumpter 
was  besieged ;  our  forts,  navy-yards  and  arsenals 
were  seized ;  our  depots  of  military  stores  were  plun¬ 
dered;  and  our  custom-houses  and  post-offices  were 
appropriated  by  the  rebels. 

The  energy  of  the  rebels,  and  the  imbecility  of  our 
Executive,  were  alike  marvelous.  The  Nation  looked 
on  in  agony,  waiting  for  the  slow  weeks  to  glide  away, 
and  close  the  administration,  so  terrible  in  its  weak¬ 
ness  At  length  the  long-looked-for  hour  of  deliver¬ 
ance  came,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  to  receive  the 
scepter. 

The  administration  of  President  Buchanan  was 
certainly  the  most  calamitous  our  country  has  ex¬ 
perienced.  His  best  friends  cannot  recall  it  with 
pleasure.  And  still  more  deplorable  it  is  for  his  fame, 
that  in  that  dreadful  conflict  which  rolled  its  billows 
of  flame  and  blood  over  our  whole  land,  no  word  came 
from  his  lips  to  indicate  his  wish  that  our  country’s 
banner  should  triumph  over  the  flag  of  the  rebellion. 
He  died  at  his  Wheatland  retreat,  June  1,  1 868. 
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BRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the 
sixteenth  President  of  the 
•^United  States,  was  born  in 
Hardin  Co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  12, 
1809.  About  the  year  1780,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  left  Virginia  with  his 
s  family  and  moved  into  the  then 
wilds  of  Kentucky.  Only  two  years 
after  this  emigration,  still  a  young 
man,  while  working  one  day  in  a 
field,  was  stealthily  approached  by 
an  Indian  and  shot  dead.  His  widow 
was  left  in  extreme  poverty  with  five 
little  children,  three  boys  and  two 
girls.  Thomas,  the  youngest  of  the 
boys,  was  four  years  of  age  at  his 
father’s  death.  This  Thomas  was 
the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
whose  name  must  henceforth  forever  be  enrolled 
with  the  most  prominent  in  the  annals  of  our  world. 

Of  course  no  record  has  been  kept  of  the  life 
of  one  so  lowly  as  Thomas  Lincoln.  He  was  among 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  His  home  was  a  wretched 
log-cabin;  his  food  the  coarsest  and  the  meanest. 
Education  he  had  none;  he  could  never  either  read 
or  write.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  anything  for 
himself,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  cabin  of  his 
starving  mother,  and  push  out  into  the  world,  a  friend¬ 
less,  wandering  boy,  seeking  work.  He  hired  him¬ 
self  out,  and  thus  spent  the  whole  of  his  youth  as  a 
laborer  in  the  fields  of  others. 

When  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  built  a  log- 
cabin  of  his  own,  and  married  Nancy  Hanks,  the 
daughter  of  another  family  of  poor  Kentucky  emi¬ 
grants,  who  had  also  come  from  Virginia.  Their 
second  child  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  The  mother  of  Abraham  was  a  noble 
woman,  gentle,  loving,  pensive,  created  to  adorn 
a  palace,  doomed  to  toil  and  pine,  and  die  in  a  hovel. 
“  All  that  I  am,  or  hope  to  be,”  exclaims  the  grate¬ 
ful  son  “I  owe  to  my  angel-mother. 

When  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  his  father  sold  his 


cabin  and  small  farm,  and  moved  to  Indiana.  Where 
two  years  later  his  mother  died. 

Abraham  soon  became  the  scribe  of  the  uneducated 
community  around  him.  He  could  not  have  had  a 
better  school  than  this  to  teach  him  to  put  thoughts 
into  words.  He  also  became  an  eager  reader.  The 
books  he  could  obtain  were  few ;  but  these  he  read 
and  re-read  until  they  were  almost  committed  to 
memory. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  the  lot  of  this  lowly  family 
was  the  usual  lot  of  humanity.  There  were  joys  and 
griefs,  weddings  and  funerals.  Abraham’s  sister 
Sarah,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  was  mar¬ 
ried  when  a  child  of  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
soon  died.  The  family  was  gradually  scattered.  Mr. 
Thomas  Lincoln  sold  out  his  squatter’s  claim  in  r83o, 
and  emigrated  to  Macon  Co.,  Ill. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
With  vigorous  hands  he  aided  his  father  in  rearing 
another  log-cabin.  Abraham  worked  diligently  at  this 
until  he  saw  the  family  comfortably  settled,  and  their 
small  lot  of  enclosed  prairie  planted  with  corn,  when 
he  announced  to  his  father  his  intention  to  leave 
home,  and  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  seek  his  for¬ 
tune.  Little  did  he  or  his  friends  imagine  how  bril¬ 
liant  that  fortune  was  to  be.  He  saw  the  value  of 
education  and  was  intensely  earnest  to.  improve  his 
mind  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  saw  the  ruin 
which  ardent  spirits  were  causing,  and  became 
strictly  temperate;  refusing  to  allow  a  drop  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  to  pass  his  lips.  And  he  had  read  in 
God’s  word,  “  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;”  and  a  profane  expression  he 
was  never  heard  to  utter.  Religion  he  revered.  His 
morals  were  pure,  and  he  was  uncontaminated  by  a 
single  vice. 

Young  Abraham  worked  for  a  time  as  a  hired  laborer 
among  the  farmers.  Then  he  went  to  Springfield, 
where  he  was  employed  in  building  a  large  flat-boat. 
In  this  he  took  a  herd  of  swine,  floated  them  down 
the  Sangamon  to  the  Illinois,  and  thence  by  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  New  Orleans.  Whatever  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  undertook,  he  performed  so  faithfully  as  to  give 
great  satisfaction  to  his  employers.  In  this  adven- 
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ture  his  employers  were  so  well  pleased,  that  upon 
his  return  they  placed  a  store  and  mill  under  his  care. 

In  1832,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  he 
enlisted  and  was  chosen  captain  of  a  company.  He 
returned  to  Sangamon  County,  and  although  only  23 
years  of  age,  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  but 
was  defeated.  He  soon  after  received  from  Andrew 
Jackson  the  appointment  of  Postmaster  of  New  Salem, 
His  only  post-office  was  his  hat.  All  the  letters  he 
received  he  carried  there  ready  to  deliver  to  those 
he  chanced  to  meet.  He  studied  surveying,  and  soon  _ 
made  this  his  business.  In  r834  he  again  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and  was  elected  Mr. 
Stuart,  of  Springfield,  advised  him  to  study  law.  He 
walked  from  New  Salem  to  Springfield,  borrowed  of 
Mr.  Stuart  a  load  of  books,  carried  them  back  and 
began  his  legal  studies.  When  the  Legislature  as¬ 
sembled  he  trudged  on  foot  with  his  pack  on  his  back 
one  hundred  miles  to  Vandalia,  then  the  capital.  In 
1836  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature.  Here  it 
was  he  first  met  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  1839  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Springfield  and  began  the  practice  of  law. 
His  success  with  the  jury  was  so  great  that  he  was 
soon  engaged  in  almost  every  noted  case  in  the  circuit. 

In  1854  the  great  discussion  began  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  slavery  question. 
In  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois, 
in  1856,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  at  once  became 
one  of  the  leaders  in  that  party.  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
speeches  in  opposition  to  Senator  Douglas  in  the  con¬ 
test  in  1858  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  form  a  most 
notable  part  of  his  history.  The  issue  was  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  he  took  the  broad  ground  of 
ihe  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  defeated  in  this  con¬ 
test,  but  won  a  far  higher  prize. 

The  great  Republican  Convention  met  at  Chicago 
on  the  1 6th  of  June,  i860.  The  delegates  and 
strangers  who  crowded  the  city  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  thousand.  An  immense  building  called  “The 
Wigwam,”  was  reared  to  accommodate  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  There  were  eleven  candidates  for  whom  votes 
were  thrown.  William  H.  Seward,  a  man  whose  fame 
as  a  statesman  had  long  filled  the  land,  was  the  most 
prominent.  It  was  generally  supposed  he  would  be 
the  nominee.  Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  received 
the  nomination  on  the  third  ballot.  Little  did  he  then 
dream  of  the  weary  years  of  toil  and  care,  and  the 
bloody  death,  to  which  that  nomination  doomed  him : 
and  as  little  did  he  dream  that  he  was  to  render  services 
to  his  country,  which  would  fix  upon  him  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and  which  would  give  him 
a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  second 
only,  if  second,  to  that  of  Washington. 

Election  day  came  and  Mr.  Lincoln  received  180 
electoral  votes  out  of  203  cast,  and  was,  therefore, 
constitutionally  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  tirade  of  abuse  that  v-as  poured  upon  this  good 


and  merciful  man,  especially  by  the  slaveholders,  was 
greater  than  upon  any  other  man  ever  elected  to  this 
high  position.  In  February,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  started 
for  Washington,  stopping  in  all  the  large  cities  on  his 
way  making  speeches.  The  whole  journey  was  frought 
with  much  danger.  Many  of  the  Southern  States  had 
already  seceded,  and  several  attempts  at  assassination 
were  afterwards  brought  to  light.  A  gang  in  Balti¬ 
more  had  arranged,  upon  his  arrival  to  “  get  up  a  row,” 
and  in  the  confusion  to  make  sure  of  his  death  with 
revolvers  and  hand-grenades.  A  detective  unravelled 
the  plot.  A  secret  and  special  train  was  provided  to 
take  him  from  Harrisburg,  through  Baltimore,  at  an 
unexpected  hour  of  the  night.  The  train  started  at 
half-past  ten  ;  and  to  prevent  any  possible  communi¬ 
cation  on  the  part  ot  the  Secessionists  with  their  Con¬ 
federate  gang  in  Baltimore,  as  soon  as  the  train  had 
started  the  telegraph-wires  were  cut.  Mr.  Lincoln 
reached  Washington  in  safety  and  was  inaugurated, 
although  great  anxiety  was  felt  by  all  loyal  people. 

In  the  selection  of  his  cabinet  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
to  Mr.  Seward  the  Department  of  State,  and  to  other 
prominent  opponents  before  the  convention  he  gave 
important  positions. 

During  no  other  administration  have  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  President  been  so  manifold,  and 
the  responsibilities  so  great,  as  those  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  President  Lincoln.  Knowing  this,  and 
feeling  his  own  weakness  and  inability  to  meet,  and  in 
his  own  strength  to  cope  with,  the  difficulties,  he 
learned  early  to  seek  Divine  wisdom  and  guidance  in 
determining  his  plans,  and  Divine  comfort  in  all  his 
trials,  both  personal  and  national.  Contrary  to  his 
own  estimate  of  himself,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the 
most  courageous  of  men.  He  went  directly  into  the 
rebel  capital  just  as  the  retreating  foe  was  leaving, 
with  no  guard  but  a  few  sailors.  From  the  time  he 
had  left  Springfield,  in  1861,  however,  plans  had  been 
made  for  his  assassination, and  he  at  last  fell  a  victim 
to  one  of  them.  April  14,  1865,  he,  with  Gen.  Grant, 
was  urgently  invited  to  attend  Fords’  Theater.  It 
was  announced  that  they  would  be  present.  Gen. 
Grant,  however,  left  the  city.  President  Lincoln,  feel¬ 
ing,  with  his  characteristic  kindliness  of  heart,  that 
it  would  be  a  disappointment  if  he  should  fail  them, 
very  reluctantly  consented  to  go.  While  listening  to 
the  play  an  actor  by  the  name  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
entered  the  box  where  the  President  and  family  were 
seated,  and  fired  a  bullet  into  his  brains.  He  died  the 
next  morning  at  seven  o’clock. 

Never  before,  in  the.history  of  the  world  was  a  nation 
plunged  into  such  deep  grief  by  the  death  of  its  ruler. 
Strong  men  met  in  the  streets  and  wept  in  speechless 
anguish.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  nation  was 
in  tears.  His  was  a  life  which  will  fitly  become  a 
model.  His  name  as  the  savior  of  his  country  will 
live  with  that  of  Washington’s,  its  father;  his  country¬ 
men  being  unable  to  decide  which  is  the  greater. 
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NDREW  JOHNSON,  seven¬ 
teenth  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  early  life  of 
Andrew  Johnson  contains  but 
the  record  of  poverty,  destitu¬ 
tion  and  friendlessness.  He 
was  born  December  29,  180S, 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  His  parents, 
belonging  to  the  class  of  the 
“poor  whites  ”  of  the  South,  were 
in  such  circumstances,  that  they 
could  not  confer  even  the  slight¬ 
est  advantages  of  education  upon 
their  child.  When  Andrew  was  five 
years  of  age,  his  father  accidentally 
lost  his  life  while  herorically  endeavoring  to  save  a 
friend  from  drowning.  Until  ten  years  of  age,  Andrew 
was  a  ragged  boy  about  the  streets,  supported  by  the 
labor  of  his  mother,  who  obtained  her  living  with 
her  own  hands. 

He  then,  having  never  attended  a  school  one  day, 
and  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  tailor  in  his  native  town.  A  gentleman 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  tailor’s  shop  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  reading  to  the  boys  at  work  there.  He  often 
read  from  the  speeches  of  distinguished  British  states¬ 
men.  Andrew,  who  was  endowed  with  a  mind  of  more 
than  ordinary  native  ability,  became  much  interested 
in  these  speeches ;  his  ambition  was  roused,  and  he 
was  inspired  with  a  strong  desire  to  learn  to  read. 

He  accordingly  applied  himself  to  the  alphabet,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  fellow- workmen, 
learned  his  letters.  He  then  called  upon  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  borrow  the  book  of  speeches.  The  owner, 


pleased  with  his  zeal,  not  only  gave  him  the  book, 
but  assisted  him  in  learning  to  combine  the  letters 
into  words.  Under  such  difficulties  he  pressed  on¬ 
ward  laboriously,  spending  usually  ten  or  twelve  hours 
at  work  in  the  shop,  and  then  robbing  himself  of  rest 
and  recreation  to  devote  such  time  as  he  could  to 
reading. 

He  went  to  Tennessee  in  1826,  and  located  at 
Greenville,  where  he  married  a  young  lady  who  pos¬ 
sessed  some  education.  Under  her  instructions  he 
learned  to  write  and  cipher.  He  became  prominent 
in  the  village  debating  society,  and  a  favorite  with 
the  students  of  Greenville  College.  In  1828,  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  working  man’s  party,  which  elected  him 
alderman,  and  in  1830  elected  him  mayor,  which 
position  he  held  three  years. 

He  now  began  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  political 
affairs  ;  identifying  himself  with  the  working-classes, 
to  which  he  belonged.  In  1835,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  He  was  then  just  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  became  a  very  active  member  of  the  legislature, 
gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  in 
1840  “stumped  the  State,”  advocating  Martin  Van 
Buren’s  claims  to  the  Presidency,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Gen.  Harrison.  In  this  campaign  he  acquired  much 
readiness  as  a  speaker,  and  extended  and  increased 
his  reputation. 

In  1841,  he  was  elected  State  Senator;  in  T843,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  by  successive 
elections,  held  that  important  post  for  ten  years.  In 
1853,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1855.  In  all  these  responsible  posi¬ 
tions,  he  discharged  his  duties  with  distinguished  abii- 
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ity,  and  proved  himself  the  warm  friend  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  In  1857,  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected 
United  States-  Senator. 

Years  before,  in  1845,  he  had  warmly  advocated 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  stating  however,  as  his 
reason,  that  he  thought  this  annexation  would  prob¬ 
ably  prove  “  to  be  the  gateway  out  of  which  the  sable 
sons  of  Africa  are  to  pass  from  bondage  to  freedom, 
and  become  merged  in  a  population  congenial  to 
themselves.”  In  1850,  he  also  supported  the  com¬ 
promise  measures,  the  two  essential  features  of  which 
were,  that  the  white  people  of  the  Territories  should 
be  permitted  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they 
would  enslave  the  colored  people  or  not,  and  that 
the  free  States  of  the  North  should  return  to  the 
South  persons  who  attempted  to  escape  from  slavery. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  never  ashamed  of  his  lowly  origin: 
on  the  contrary,  he  often  took  pride  in  avowing  that 
he  owed  his  distinction  to  his  own  exertions.  “  Sir,” 
said  he  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  “  I  do  not  forget 
that  I  am  a  mechanic ;  neither  do  I  forget  that  Adam 
was  a  tailor  and  sewed  fig-leaves,  and  that  our  Sav¬ 
ior  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter.” 

In  the  Charleston-Baltimore  convention  of  i860,  he 
was  the  choice  of  the  Tennessee  Democrats  for  the 
Presidency.  In  1861,  when  the  purpose  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Democracy  became  apparent,  he  took  a  decided 
stand  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  held  that  “  slavery 
must  be  held  subordinate  to  the  Union  at  whatever 
cost.”  He  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  repeatedly 
imperiled  his  own  life  to  protect  the  Unionists  of 
Tennesee.  Tennessee  having  seceded  from  the 
Union,  President  Lincoln,  on  March  4th,  1862,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Military  Governor  of  the  State,  and  he 
established  the  most  stringent  military  rule.  His 
numerous  proclamations  attracted  wide  attention.  In 

1864,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  April  15, 

1865,  became  President.  In  a  speech  two  days  later 

he  said,  “  The  American  people  must  be  taught,  if 
they  do  not  already  feel,  that  treason  is  a  crime  and 
must  be  punished ;  that  the  Government  will  not 
always  bear  with  its  enemies ;  that  it  is  strong  not 
only  to  protect,  but  to  punish.  *  *  The  people 

must  understand  that  it  (treason)  is  the  blackest  of 
crimes,  and  will  surely  be  punished.”  Yet  his  whole 
administration,  the  history  of  which  is  so  well  known, 
was  in  utter  inconsistency  with,  and  the  most  violent 


opposition  to,  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  speech. 

In  his  loose  policy  of  reconstruction  and  general 
amnesty,  he  was  opposed  by  Congress ;  and  he  char¬ 
acterized  Congress  as  a  new  rebellion,  and  lawlessly 
defied  it,  in  everything  possible,  to  the  utmost.  In 
the  beginning  of  1868,  on  account  of  “high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,”  the  principal  of  which  was  the 
removal  of  Secretary  Stanton,  in  violation  of  the  Ten¬ 
ure  of  Office  Act,  articles  of  impeachment  were  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him,  and  the  trial  began  March  23. 

It  was  very  tedious,  continuing  for  nearly  three 
months.  A  test  article  of  the  impeachment  was  at 
length  submitted  to  the  court  for  its  action.  It  was 
certain  that  as  the  court  voted  upon  that  article  so 
would  it  vote  upon  all.  Thirty-four  voices  pronounced 
the  President  guilty.  As  a  two-thirds  vote  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  condemnation,  he  was  pronounced  ac¬ 
quitted,  notwithstanding  the  great  majority  against 
him.  The  change  of  one  vote  from  the  not  guilty 
side  would  have  sustained  the  impeachment. 

The  President,  for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  was 
but  little  regarded.  He  continued,  though  impotently, 
his  conflict  with  Congress.  His  own  party  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  renominate  him  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  The  Nation  rallied,  with  enthusiasm  unpar¬ 
alleled  since  the  days  of  Washington,  around  the  name 
of  Gen.  Grant.  Andrew  Johnson  was  forgotten. 
The  bullet  of  the  assassin  introduced  him  to  the 
President’s  chair.  Notwithstanding  this,  never  was 
there  presented  to  a  man  a  better  opportunity  to  im¬ 
mortalize  his  name,  and  to  win  the  gratitude  of  a 
nation.  He  failed  utterly.  He  retired  to  his  home 
in  Greenville,  Tenn.,  taking  no  very  active  part  in 
politics  until  1875.  On  Jan.  26,  after  an  exciting 
struggle,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  United  States  Senator  in  the  forty-fourth  Con¬ 
gress,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  at  the  special 
session  convened  by  President  Grant,  on  the  5th  of 
March.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1875,  the  ex-President 
made  a  visit  to  his  daughter’s  home,  near  Carter 
Station,  Tenn.  When  he  started  on  his  journey,  he  was 
apparently  in  his  usual  vigorous  health,  but  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  residence  of  his  child  the  following  day,  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  rendering  him  unconscious. 
He  rallied  occasionally,  but  finally  passed  away  at 
2  a.  M.,  July  31,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  His  fun¬ 
eral  was  attended  at  Geenville,  on  the  3d  of  August, 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect 
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LYSSES  S.  GRANT,  the 
eighteenth  President  of  the 
IpUnited  States,  was  born  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1822,  of 
Christian  parents,  in  a  humble 
home,  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  Shortly  after 
his  father  moved  to  George¬ 
town,  Brown  Co.,  O.  In  this  re¬ 
mote  frontier  hamlet,  Ulysses 
received  a  common-school  edu¬ 
cation.  At  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  in  the  year  1839,  he  entered 
the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Here  he  was  regarded  as  a 
solid,  sensible  young  man  of  fair  abilities,  and  of 
sturdy,  honest  character.  He  took  respectable  rank 
as  a  scholar.  In  June,  1843,  he  graduated,  about  the 
middle  in  his  class,  and  was  sent  as  lieutenant  of  in¬ 
fantry  to  one  of  the  distant  military  posts  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Territory.  Two  years  he  past  in  these  dreary 
solitudes,  watching  the  vagabond  and  exasperating 
Indians. 

The  war  with  Mexico  came.  Lieut.  Grant  was 
sent  with  his  regiment  to  Corpus  Christi.  His  first 
battle  was  at  Palo  Alto.  There  was  no  chance  here 
for  the  exhibition  of  either  skill  or  heroism,  nor  at 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  his  second  battle.  At  the  battle 
of  Monterey,  his  third  engagement,  it  is  said  that 
he  performed  a  signal  service  of  daring  and  skillful 
horsemanship.  His  brigade  had  exhausted  its  am¬ 
munition.  A  messenger  must  be  sent  for  more,  along 
a  route  exposed  to  the  bullets  of  the  foe.  Lieut. 
Grant,  adopting  an  expedient  learned  of  the  Indians, 
grasped  the  mane  of  his  horse,  and  hanging  upon  one 
side  of  the  animal,  ran  the  gauntlet  in  entire  safety. 


From  Monterey  he  was  sent,  with  the  fourth  infantry, 
to  aid  Gen.  Scott,  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  In 
preparation  for  the  march  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  he 
was  appointed  quartermaster  of  his  regiment.  At  the 
battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
first  lieutenancy,  and  was  brevetted  captain  at  Cha- 
pultepec. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  Capt.  Grant  re¬ 
turned  with  his  regiment  to  New  York,  and  was  again 
sent  to  one  of  the  military  posts  on  the  frontier.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  causing  an  immense 
tide  of  emigration  to  flow  to  the  Pacific  shores,  Capt. 
Grant  was  sent  with  a  battalion  to  Fort  Dallas,  in 
Oregon,  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  im¬ 
migrants.  Life  was  wearisome  in  those  wilds.  Capt. 
Grant  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  the 
States ;  and  having  married,  entered  upon  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  small  farm  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  had  but 
little  skill  as  a  farmer.  Finding  his  toil  not  re¬ 
munerative,  he  turned  to  mercantile  life,  entering  into 
the  leather  business,  with  a  younger  brother,  at  Ga¬ 
lena,  Ill.  This  was  in  the  year  i860.  As  the  tidings 
of  the  rebels  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter  reached  the  ears 
of  Capt.  Grant  in  his  counting-room,  he  said, — 
“Uncle  Sam  has  educated  me  for  the  army;  though 
I  have  served  him  through  one  war,  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  yet  repaid  the  debt.  I  am  still  ready  to  discharge 
my  obligations.  I  shall  therefore  buckle  on  my  sword 
and  see  Uncle  Sam  through  this  war  too.” 

He  went  into  the  streets,  raised  a  company  of  vol¬ 
unteers,  and  led  them  as  their  captain  to  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  where  their  services  were 
offered  to  Gov.  Yates.  The  Governor,  impressed  by 
the  zeal  and  straightforward  executive  ability  of  Capt. 
Grant,  gave  him  a  desk  in  his  office,  to  assist  in  the 
volunteer  organization  that  was  being  formed  in  the 
State  in  behalf  of  the  Government.  On  the  15  th  of 


June,  1 86 1,  Capt.  Grant  received  a  commission  as 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  of  Illinois  Vol¬ 
unteers.  His  merits  as  a  West  Point  graduate,  who 
had  served  for  15  years  in  the  regular  army,  were  such 
that  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General  and  was  placed  in  command  at  Cairo.  The 
rebels  raised  their  banner  at  Paducah,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  Scarcely  had  its  folds  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  breeze  ere  Gen.  Grant  was  there.  The 
rebels  fled.  Their  banner  fell,  and  the  star  and 
stripes  were  unfurled  in  its  stead. 

He  entered  the  service  with  great  determination 
and  immediately  began  active  duty.  This  was  thebe- 
ginning,  and  until  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Richmond 
he  was  ever  pushing  the  enemy  with  great  vigor  and 
effectiveness.  At  Belmont,  a  few  days  later,  he  sur¬ 
prised  and  routed  the  rebels,  then  at  Fort  Henry 
won  another  victory.  Then  came  the  brilliant  fight 
at  Fort  Donelson.  The  nation  was  electrified  by  the 
victory,  and  the  brave  leader  of  the  boys  in  blue  was 
immediately  made  a  Major-General,  and  the  military 
district  of  Tennessee  was  assigned  to  him. 

Like  all  great  captains,  Gen.  Grant  knew  well  how 
to  secure  the  results  of  victory.  He  immediately 
pushed  on  to  the  enemies’  lines.  Then  came  the 
terrible  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Corinth,  and  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  where  Gen.  Pemberton  made  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  with  over  thirty 
thousand  men  and  one-hundred  and  seventy-two  can¬ 
non.  The  fall  of  Vicksburg  was  by  far  the  most 
severe  blow  which  the  rebels  had  thus  far  encountered, 
and  opened  up  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf. 

Gen.  Grant  was  next  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
Gen.  Banks  in  a  movement  upon  Texas,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  received  severe  injuries,  from  which  he 
was  laid  up  for  months.  He  then  rushed  to  the  aid 
of  Gens.  Rosecrans  and  Thomas  at  Chattanooga,  and 
by  a  wonderful  series  of  strategic  and  technical  meas¬ 
ures  put  the  Union  Army  infighting  condition.  Then 
followed  the  bloody  battles  at  Chattanooga,  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  in  which  the  rebels 
were  routed  with  great  loss.  This  won  for  him  un¬ 
bounded  praise  in  the  North.  On  the  4th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1864,  Congress  revived  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  the  rank  was  conferred  on  Gen.  Grant. 
He  repaired  to  Washington  to  receive  his  credentials 
and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 


Gen.  Grant  decided  as  soon  as  he  took  charge  of 
the  army  to  concentrate  the  widely-dispersed  National 
troops  for  an  attack  upon  Richmond,  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  Rebellion,  and  endeavor  there  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  rebel  armies  which  would  be  promptly  as¬ 
sembled  from  all  quarters  for  its  defence.  The  whole 
continent  seemed  to  tremble  under  the  tramp  of  these 
majestic  armies,  rushing  to  the  decisive  battle  field. 
Steamers  were  crowded  with  troops.  Railway  trains 
were  burdened  with  closely  packed  thousands.  His 
plans  were  comprehensive  and  involved  a  series  of 
campaigns,  which  were  executed  with  remarkable  en¬ 
ergy  and  ability,  and  were  consummated  at  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Lee,  April  9,  1865. 

The  war  was  ended.  The  Union  was  saved.  The 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  Nation  declared  Gen. 
Grant  to  be  the  most  prominent  instrument  in  its  sal¬ 
vation.  The  eminent  services  he  had  thus  rendered 
the  country  brought  him  conspicuously  forward  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidential  chair. 

At  the  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago, 
May  21,  1868,  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  and  at  the  autumn  election  received  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  214  out  of  294 
electoral  votes. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Republican  party 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5  th  of  June,  1872, 
placed  Gen.  Grant  in  nomination  for  a  second  term 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  selection  was  emphati¬ 
cally  indorsed  by  the  people  five  months  later,  292 
electoral  votes  being  cast  for  him. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  his  second  term,  Gen.  Grant 
started  upon  his  famous  trip  around  the  world.  He 
visited  almost  every  country  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  such  ovations 
and  demonstrations  of  respect  and  honor,  private 
as  well  as  public  and  official,  as  were  never  before 
bestowed  upon  any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  the  most  prominent  candidate  before  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1880  for  a  re¬ 
nomination  for  President.  He  went  to  New  York  and 
embarked  in  the  brokerage  business  under  the  firm 
nameof  Grant  &  Ward.  The  latter  proved  a  villain, 
wrecked  Grant’s  fortune,  and  for  larceny  was  sent  to 
the  penitentiary.  The  General  was  attacked  with 
cancer  in  the  throat,  but  suffered  in  his  stoic-like 
manner,  never  complaining.  He  was  re-instated  as 
General  of  the  Army  and  retired  by  Congress.  The 
cancer  soon  finished  its  deadly  work,  and  July  23, 
1885,  the  nation  went  in  mourning  over  the  death  of 
the  illustrious  General. 


NINETEENTH  PRESIDENT. 
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UTHERFORD  B.  HAYES, 
e  nineteenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  bom  in 
Delaware,  O.,  Oct.  4,  1822,  al¬ 
most  three  months  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Rutherford 
s)  Hayes.  His  ancestry  on  both 
the  paternal  and  maternal  sides, 
was  of  the  most  honorable  char¬ 
acter.  It  can  be  traced,  it  is  said, 
as  far  back  as  r28o,  when  Hayes  and 
Rutherford  were  two  Scottish  chief¬ 
tains,  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Baliol,  William  Wallace  and  Robert 
Bruce.  Both  families  belonged  to  the 
nobility,  owned  extensive  estates, 
and  had  a  large  following.  Misfor¬ 
tune  overtaking  the  family,  George  Hayes  left  Scot¬ 
land  in  1680,  and  settled  in  Windsor,  Conn.  His  son 
George  was  born  in  Windsor,  and  remained  there 
during  his  life.  Daniel  Hayes,  son  of  the  latter,  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Lee,  and  lived  from  the  time  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  until  his  death  in  Simsbury,  Conn.  Ezekiel, 
son  of  Daniel,  was  born  in  1724,  and  was  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  scythes  at  Bradford,  Conn.  Rutherford  Hayes, 
son  of  Ezekiel  and  grandfather  of  President  Hayes,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  in  August,  1756.  He  was  a  farmer, 
blacksmith  and  tavern-keeper.  He  emigrated  to 
Vermont  at  an  unknown  date,  settling  in  Brattleboro, 
where  he  established  a  hotel.  Here  his  son  Ruth¬ 
erford  Hayes  the  father  of  President  Hayes,  was 


born.  He  was  married,  in  September,  1813,  to  Sophia 
Birchard,  of  Wilmington,  Vt.,  whose  ancestors  emi¬ 
grated  thither  from  Connecticut,  they  having  been 
among  the  wealthiest  and  best  famlies  of  Norwich. 
Her  ancestry  on  the  male  side  are  traced  back  to 
T635,  to  John  Birchard,  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  Norwich.  Both  of  her  grandfathers  were  soldiers 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  father  of  President  Hayes  was  an  industrious, 
frugal  and  opened-hearted  man.  He  was  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  turn,  and  could  mend  a  plow,  knit  a  stock¬ 
ing,  or  do  almost  anything,  else  that  he  choose  to 
undertake.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Church,  active 
in  all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  town,  and  con¬ 
ducted  his  business  on  Christian  principles.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  for  reasons  inexplicable 
to  his  neighbors,  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Ohio. 

The  journey  from  Vermont  to  Ohio  in  that  day, 
when  there  were  no  canals,  steamers,  nor  railways, 
was  a  very  serious  affair.  A  tour  of  inspection  was 
first  made,  occupying  four  months.  Mr.  Hayes  deter¬ 
mined  to  move  to  Delaware,  where  the  family  arrived 
in  1817.  He  died  July  22,  1822,  a  victim  of  malarial 
fever,  less  than  three  months  before  the  birth  of  the 
son,  of  whom  we  now  write.  Mrs.  Hayes,  in  her  sore  be¬ 
reavement,  found  the  support  she  so  much  needed  in 
her  brother  Sardis,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
household  from  the  day  of  its  departure  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  in  an  orphan  girl  whom  she  had  adopted 
some  time  before  as  an  act  of  charity. 

Mrs.  Hayes  at  this  period  was  very  weak,  and  the 
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subject  of  this  sketch  was  so  feeble  at  birth  that  he 
was  not  expected  to  live  beyond  a  month  or  two  at 
most.  As  the  months  went  by  he  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  so  that  the  neighbors  were  in  the  habit  of  in¬ 
quiring  from  time  to  time  “  if  Mrs.  Hayes’  baby  died 
last  night.”  On  one  occasion  a  neighbor,  who  was  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  family,  after  alluding  to  the 
boy’s  big  head,  and  the  mother’s  assiduous  care  of 
him,  said  in  a  bantering  way,  “  That’s  right!  Stick  to 
him.  You  have  got  him  along  so  far,  and  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  he  would  really  come  to  something  yet.” 

“  You  need  not  laugh,”  said  Mrs.  Hayes.  “You 
wait  and  see.  You  can’t  tell  but  I  shall  make  him 
President  of  the  United  States  yet.”  The  boy  lived, 
in  spite  of  the  universal  predictions  of  his  speedy 
death;  and  when,  in  1825,  his  older  brother  was 
drowned,  he  became,  if  possible,  still  dearer  to  his 
mother. 

The  boy  was  seven  years  old  before  he  went  to 
school.  His  education,  however,  was  not  neglected. 
He  probably  learned  as  much  from  his  mother  and 
sister  as  he  would  have  done  at  school.  His  sports 
were  almost  wholly  within  doors,  his  playmates  being 
his  sister  and  her  associates.  These  circumstances 
tended,  no  doubt,  to  foster  that  gentleness  of  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  that  delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  which  are  marked  traits  of  his  character. 

His  uncle  Sardis  Birchard  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  his  education ;  and  as  the  boy’s  health  had  im¬ 
proved,  and  he  was  making  good  progress  in  his 
studies,  he  proposed  to  send  him  to  college.  His  pre¬ 
paration  commenced  with  a  tutor  at  home;  but  he 
was  afterwards  sent  for  one  year  to  a  professor  in  the 
Wesleyan  University,  in  Middletown,  Conn.  He  en¬ 
tered  Kenyon  College  in-  1838,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1842. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  Esq., 
in  Columbus.  Finding  his  opportunities  for  study  in 
Columbus  somewhat  limited,  he  determined  to  enter 
the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  two  years. 

In  1845,  after  graduating  at  the  Law  School,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  shortly 
afterward  went  into  practice  as  an  attorney-at-law 
with  Ralph  P.  Buckland,  of  Fremont.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  three  years,  acquiring  but  a  limited  practice, 
and  apparently  unambitious  of  distinction  in  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

In  1849  he  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  his  ambi¬ 
tion  found  a  new  stimulus.  For  several  years,  how¬ 
ever,  his  progress  was  slow.  Two  events,  occurring  at 
this  period,  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  his  subse¬ 
quent  life.  One  of  these  was  his  marrage  with  Miss 
Lucy  Ware  Webb,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Webb,  of 
Chilicothe;  the  other  was  his  introduction  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Literary  Club,  a  body  embracing  among  its 
members  such  men  as  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase, 


Gen.  John  Pope,  Gov.  Edward  F.  Noyes,  and  many 
others  hardly  less  distinguished  in  after  life.  The 
marriage  was  a  fortunate  one  in  every  respect,  as 
everybody  knows.  Not  one  of  all  the  wives  of  our 
Presidents  was  more  universally  admired,  reverenced 
and  beloved  than  was  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  no  one  did 
more  than  she  to  reflect  honor  upon  American  woman¬ 
hood.  The  Literary  Cluu  brought  Mr.  Hayes  into 
constant  association  with  young  men  of  high  char¬ 
acter  and  noble  aims,  and  lured  him  to  display  the 
qualities  so  long  hidden  by  his  bashfulness  and 
modesty. 

In  1856  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  but  he  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  nomination.  Two  years  later,  the  office  of 
city  solicitor  becoming  vacant,  the  City  Council 
elected  him  for  the  unexpired  term. 

In  1861,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  professional  life.  His  rank  at  the 
bar  was  among  the  the  first.  But  the  news  of  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumpter  found  him  eager  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  defense  of  his  country. 

His  military  record  was  bright  and  illustrious.  In 
October,  1861,  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
in  August,  1862,  promoted  Colonel  of  the  79th  Ohio 
regiment,  but  he  refused  to  leave  his  old  comrades 
and  go  among  strangers.  Subsequently,  however,  he 
was  made  Colonel  of  his  old  regiment.  At  the  battle 
of  South  Mountain  he  received  a  wound,  and  while 
faint  and  bleeding  displayed  courage  and  fortitude 
that  won  admiration  from  all. 

Col.  Hayes  was  detached  from  his  regiment,  after 
his  recovery,  to  act  as  Brigadier-General,  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  celebrated  Kanawha  division, 
and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles 
of  Winchester,  Fisher’s  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek,  he  was 
promoted  Brigadier-General.  He  was  also  brevetted 
Major-General,  “for gallant  and  distinguished  services 
during  the  campaigns  of  1864,  in  West  Virginia.”  In 
the  course  of  his  arduous  services,  four  horses  were 
shot  from  under  him,  and  he  was  wounded  four  times. 

In  1864,  Gen.  Hayes  was  elected  to  Congress,  from 
the  Second  Ohio  District,  which  had  long  been  Dem¬ 
ocratic.  He  was  not  present  during  the  campaign, 
and  after  his  election  was  importuned  to  resign  his 
commission  in  the  army;  but  he  finally  declared,  “  I 
shall  never  come  to  Washington  until  I  can  come  by 
the  way  of  Richmond.”  He  was  re-elected  in  1866. 

In  1867,  Gen  Hayes  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio, 
over  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  a  popular  Democrat. 
In  1869  was  re-elected  over  George  H.  Pendleton. 
He  was  elected  Governor  for  the  third  term  in  1875. 

In  1876  he  was  the  standard  bearer  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  in  the  Presidential  contest,  and  after  a 
hard  long  contest  was  chosen  President,  and  was  in 
augurated  Monday,  March  5,  1875.  He  served  his 
full  term,  not,  however,  with  satisfaction  to  his  party, 
but  his  administration  was  an  average  one. 


TWENTIETH  PRESIDENT. 
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AMES  A.  GAREIELD,  twen¬ 
tieth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  Nov.  19, 
1831,  in  the  woods  of  Orange, 
Cuyahoga  Co.,  O  His  par¬ 
ents  were  Abram  and  Eliza 
(Ballou)  Garfield,  both  of  New 
England  ancestry  and  from  fami¬ 
lies  well  known  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  that  section  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  but  had  moved  to  the  Western 
Reserve,  in  Ohio,  early  in  its  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  house  in  which  James  A.  was 
born  was  not  unlike  the  houses  of 
poor  Ohio  farmers  of  that  day.  It 
was  about  20  x  30  feet,  built  of  logs,  with  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  logs  filled  with  clay.  His  father  was  a 
hard  working  farmer,  and  he  soon  had  his  fields 
cleared,  an  orchard  planted,  and  a  log  barn  built. 
The  household  comprised  the  father  and  mother  and 
their  four  children — Mehetabel,  Thomas,  Mary  and 
James.  In  May,  1823,  the  father,  from  a  cold  con¬ 
tracted  in  helping  to  put  out  a  forest  fire,  died.  At 
this  time  James  was  about  eighteen  months  old,  and 
Thomas  about  ten  years  old.  No  one,  perhaps,  can 
tell  how  much  James  was  indebted  to  his  brother’s 
toil  and  self-sacrifice  during  the  twenty  years  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  father’s  death,  but  undoubtedly  very 
much.  He  now  lives  in  Michigan,  and  the  two  sis¬ 
ters  live  in  Solon,  O.,  near  their  birthplace. 

The  early  educational  advantages  young  Garfield 
enjoyed  were  very  limited,  yet  he  made  the  most  of 
them.  He  labored  at  farm  work  for  others,  did  car¬ 
penter  work,  chopped  wood,  or  did  anything  that 
would  bring  in  a  few  dollars  to  aid  his  widowed 
mother  in  her  struggles  to  keep  the  little  family  to¬ 


gether.  Nor  was  Gen.  Garfield  ever  ashamed  of  his 
origin,  and  he  never  forgot  the  friends  of  his  strug¬ 
gling  childhood,  youth  and  manhood,  neither  did  they 
ever  forget  him.  When  in  the  highest  seats  of  honor, 
the  humblest  fiiend  of  his  boyhood  was  as  kindly 
greeted  as  ever.  The  poorest  laborer  was  sure  of  the 
sympathy  of  one  who  had  known  all  the  bitterness 
of  want  and  the  sweetness  of  bread  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.  He  was  ever  the  simple,  plain, 
modest  gentleman. 

The  highest  ambition  of  young  Garfield  until  he 
was  about  sixteen  years  old  was  to  be  a  captain  of 
a  vessel  on  Lake  Erie.  He  was  anxious  to  go  aboard 
a  vessel,  which  his  mother  strongly  opposed.  She 
finally  consented  to  his  going  to  Cleveland,  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  he  should  try  to  obtain 
some  other  kind  of  employment.  He  walked  all  the 
way  to  Cleveland.  This  was  his  first  visit  to  the  city. 
After  making  many  applications  for  work,  and  trying 
to  get  aboard  a  lake  vessel,  and  not  meeting  with 
success,  he  engaged  as  a  driver  for  his  cousin,  Amos 
Letcher,  on  the  Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  Canal.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  this  work  but  a  short  time  when  he  went 
home,  and  attended  the  seminary  at  Chester  for 
about  three  years,  when  he  entered  Hiram  and  the 
Eclectic  Institute,  teaching  a  few  terms  of  school  in 
the  meantime,  and  doing  other  work.  This  school 
was  started  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  1850,  of 
which  church  he  was  then  a  member.  He  became 
janitor  and  bell-ringer  in  order  to  help  pay  his  way. 
He  then  became  both  teacher  and  pupil.  He  soon 
“  exhausted  Hiram  ”  and  needed  more  ;  hence,  in  the 
fall  of  1854,  he  entered  Williams  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1856,  taking  one  of  the  highest  hon¬ 
ors  of  his  class.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Hiram 
College  as  its  President.  As  above  stated,  he  early 
united  with  the  Christian  or  Diciples  Church  at 
Hiram,  and  was  ever  after  a  devoted,  zealous  mem¬ 
ber,  often  preaching  in  its  pulpit  and  places  where 
he  happened  to  be.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  President  of 
Yale  College,  says  of  him  in  reference  to  his  religion : 
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“  President  Garfield  was  more  than  a  man  of 
strong  moral  and  religious  convictions.  His  whole 
history,  from  boyhood  to  the  last,  shows  that  duty  to 
man  and  to  God,  and  devotion  to  Christ  and  life  and 
faith  and  spiritual  commission  were  controlling  springs 
of  his  being,  and  to  a  more  than  usual  degree.  In 
my  judgment  there  is  no  more  interesting  feature  of 
his  character  than  his  loyal  allegiance  to  the  body  of 
Christians  in  which  he  was  trained,  and  the  fervent 
sympathy  which  he  ever  showed  in  their  Christian 
communion.  Not  many  of  the  few ‘wise  and  mighty 
and  noble  who  are  called  ’  show  a  similar  loyalty  to 
the  less  stately  and  cultured  Christian  communions 
in  which  they  have  been  reared.  Too  often  it  is  true 
that  as  they  step  upward  in  social  and  political  sig¬ 
nificance  they  step  upward  from  one  degree  to 
another  in  some  of  the  many  types  of  fashionable 
Christianity.  President  Garfield  adhered  to  the 
church  of  his  mother,  the  church  in  which  he  was 
trained,  and  in  which  he  served  as  a  pillar  and  an 
evangelist,  and  yet  with  the  largest  and  most  unsec¬ 
tarian  charity  for  all  ‘who  love  our  Lord  in  sincerity.’” 

Mr.  Garfield  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Lucretia  Rudolph,  Nov.  1 1,  1858,  who  proved  herself 
worthy  as  the  wife  of  one  whom  all  the  world  loved  and 
mourned.  To  them  were  born  seven  children,  five  of 
whom  are  still  living,  four  boys  and  one  girl. 

Mr.  Garfield  made  his  first  political  speeches  in  1856, 
in  Hiram  and  the  neighboring  villages,  and  three 
years  later  he  began  to  speak  at  county  mass-meet¬ 
ings,  and  became  the  favorite  speaker  wherever  he 
was.  During  this  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
Senate.  He  also  began  to  study  law  at  Cleveland, 
and  in  i86r  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  great 
Rebellion  broke  out  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
and  Mr.  Garfield  at  once  resolved  to  fight  as  he  had 
talked,  and  enlisted  to  defend  the  old  flag.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  commission  as  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  Forty- 
second  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Aug. 
14,  i86t.  He  was  immediately  put  into  active  ser¬ 
vice,  and  before  he  had  ever  seen  a  gun  fired  in  action, 
was  placed  in  command  of  four  regiments  of  infantry 
and  eight  companies  of  cavalry,  charged  with  the 
work  of  driving  out  of  his  native  State  the  officer 
(Humphrey  Marshall)  reputed  to  be  the  ablest  of 
those,  not  educated  to  war  whom  Kentucky  had  given 
to  the  Rebellion.  This  work  was  bravely  and  speed¬ 
ily  accomplished,  although  against  great  odds.  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln,  on  his  success  commissioned  him 
Brigadier-General,  Jan.  10,  1862;  and  as  “he  had 
been  the  youngest  man  in  the  Ohio  Senate  two  years 
before,  so  now  he  was  the  youngest  General  in  the 
army.”  He  was  with  Gen.  Buell’s  army  at  Shiloh, 
in  its  operations  around  Corinth  and  its  march  through 
Alabama.  He  was  then  detailed  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Court-Martial  for  the  trial  of  Gen.  Fitz-John 
Porter.  He  was  then  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Rose- 
crans,  and  was  assigned  to  the  “  Chief  of  Staff.” 

The  military  history  of  Gen.  Garfield  closed  with 


his  brilliant  services  at  Chickamauga,  where  he  won 
the  stars  of  the  Major-General. 

Without  an  effort  on  his  part  Gen.  Garfield  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1862  from  the 
Nineteenth  District  of  Ohio.  This  section  of  Ohio 
had  been  represented  in  Congress  for  sixty  years 
mainly  by  two  men — Elisha  Whittlesey  and  Joshua 
R.  Giddings.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  he 
resigned  his  place  in  the  army.  At  the  time  he  en¬ 
tered  Congress  he  was  the  youngest  member  in  that 
body.  There  he  remained  by  successive  re- 
elections  until  he  was  elected  President  in  1880. 
Of  his  labors  in  Congress  Senator  Hoar  says :  “  Since 
the  year  1864  you  cannot  think  of  a  question  which 
has  been  debated  in  Congress,  or  discussed  before  a 
tribunel  of  the  American  people,  in  regard  to  which 
you  will  not  find,  if  you  wish  instruction,  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  one  side  stated,  in  almost  every  instance 
better  than  by  anybody  else,  in  some  speech  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  on  the  hustings  by 
Mr.  Garfield.” 

Upon  Jan.  r4,  1880,  Gen.  Garfield  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  on  the  eighth  of  June,  of  the 
same  year,  was  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  President  at  the  great  Chicago  Convention. 
He  was  elected  in  the  following  November,  and  on 
March  4,  1881,  was  inaugurated.  Probably  no  ad¬ 
ministration  ever  opened  its  existence  under  brighter 
auspices  than  that  of  President  Garfield,  and  every 
day  it  grew  in  favor  with  the  people,  and  by  the  first 
of  July  he  had  completed  all  the  initiatory  and  pre¬ 
liminary  work  of  his  administration  and  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  leave  the  city  to  meet  his  friends  at  Williams 
College.  While  on  his  way  and  at  the  depot,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Secretary  Blaine,  a  man  stepped  behind 
him,  drew  a  revolver,  and  fired  directly  at  his  back. 
The  President  tottered  and  fell,  and  as  he  did  so  the 
assassin  fired  a  second  shot,  the  bullet  cutting  the 
left  coat  sleeve  of  his  victim,  but  inflicting  no  further 
injury.  It  has  been  very  truthfully  said  that  this  was 
“  the  shot  that  was  heard  round  the  world  ”  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  had  anything  oc¬ 
curred  which  so  nearly  froze  the  blood  of  the  people 
for  the  moment,  as  this  awful  deed.  He  was  smit¬ 
ten  on  the  brightest,  gladdest  day  of  all  his  life,  and 
was  at  the  summit  of  his  power  and  hope.  For  eighty 
days,  all  during  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August, 
he  lingered  and  suffered.  He,  however,  remained 
master  of  himself  till  the  last,  and  by  his  magnificent 
bearing  was  teaching  the  country  and  the  world  the 
noblest  of  human  lessons — how  to  live  grandly  in  the 
very  clutch  of  death.  Great  in  life,  he  was  surpass¬ 
ingly  great  in  death.  He  passed  serenely  away  Sept. 
19,  1883,  at  Elberon,  N.  J.,  on  the  very  bank  of  the 
ocean,  where  he  had  been  taken  shortly  previous.  The 
world  wept  at  his  death,  as  it  never  had  done  on  the 
death  of  any  other  man  who  had  ever  lived  upon  it. 
The  murderer  was  duly  tried,  found  guilty  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  in  one  year  after  he  committed  the  foul  deed. 
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HESTER  A.  ARTHUR, 
President  of  the 
was  born  in 
Franklin  Cour  ty,  Vermont,  on 
thefifthofOdober,  1830,  andis 
the  oldest  of  a  family  of  two 
sons  and  five  daughters.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Arthur,  a  Baptist  cUrgyman,  who 
emigrated  to  tb.s  country  from 
the  county  Ant  dm,  Ireland,  in 
his  1 8th  year,  and  died  in  1875,  in 
Newtonville,  neai  Albany,  after  a 
long  and  successful  ministry. 

Young  Arthur  was  educated  at 
Union  College,  S<  henectady,  where 
he  excelled  in  all  his  studies.  Af¬ 
ter  his  graduation  he  taught  school 
fh  in  Vermont  for  two  years,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  came  to 
New  York,  with  $500  in  his  pocket, 
and  entered  the  office  of  ex- Judge 
E.  D.  Culver  as  student.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  intimate  friend  and  room-mate, 
Henry  D.  Gardiner,  with  the  intention  of  practicing 
in  the  West,  and  for  three  months  they  roamed  about 
in  the  Western  States  in  search  of  an  eligible  site, 
but  in  the  end  returned  to  New  York,  where  they 
hung  out  their  shingle,  and  entered  upon  a  success¬ 
ful  career  almost  from  the  start.  General  Arthur 
soon  afterward  marred  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant 


Herndon,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  was  lost  at. 
sea.  Congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  his  widow  in 
recognition  of  the  bravery  he  displayed  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  Mrs.  Arthur  died  shortly  before  Mr.  Arthur’s 
nomination  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  leaving  two 
children. 

Gen.  Arthur  obtained  considerable  legal  celebrity 
in  his  first  great  case,  the  famous  Lemmon  suit, 
brought  to  recover  possession  of  eight  slaves  who  had 
been  declared  free  by  Judge  Paine,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  York  City.  It  was  in  1852  that  Jon. 
athan  Lemmon,  of  Virginia,  went  to  New  York  with 
his  slaves,  intending  to  ship  them  to  Texas,  when 
they  were  discovered  and  freed.  The  Judge  decided 
that  they  could  not  be  held  by  the  owner  under  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  A  howl  of  rage  went  up  from 
the  South,  and  the  Virginia  Legislature  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  of  that  State  to  assist  in  an  appeal. 
Wm.  M.  Evarts  and  Chester  A.  Arthur  were  employed 
to  represent  the  People,  and  they  won  their  case, 
which  then  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Charles  O’Conor  here  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  slave-holders,  but  he  too  was  beaten  by  Messrs. 
Evarts  and  Arthur,  and  a  long  step  was  taken  toward 
the  emancipation  of  the  black  race. 

Another  great  service  was  rendered  by  General 
Arthur  in  the  same  cause  in  1856.  Lizzie  Jennings, 
a  respectable  colored  woman,  was  put  off  a  Fourth 
Avenue  car  with  violence  after  she  had  paid  her  fare. 
General  Arthur  sued  on  her  behalf,  and  secured  a 
verdict  of  $500  damages.  The  next  day  the  compa¬ 
ny  issued  an  order  to  admit  colored  persons  to  ride 
on  their  cars,  and  the  other  car  companies  quickly 
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followed  their  example.  Before  that  the  Sixth  Ave¬ 
nue  Company  ran  a  few  special  cars  for  colored  per¬ 
sons  and  the  other  lines  refused  to  let  them  ride  at  all. 

General  Arthur  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention 
at  Saratoga  that  founded  the  Republican  party. 
Previous  to  the  war  he  was  Judge-Advocate  of  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Morgan,  of  that  State,  appointed  him  Engineer- 
in-Chief  of  his  staff.  In  1861,  he  was  made  Inspec¬ 
tor  General,  and  soon  afterward  became  Quartermas¬ 
ter-General.  In  each  of  these  offices  he  rendered 
great  service  to  the  Government  during  the  war.  At 
the  end  of  Governor  Morgan’s  term  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law,  forming  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Ransom,  and  then  Mr.  Phelps,  the  District  Attorney 
of  New  York,  was  added  to  the  firm.  The  legal  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  well-known  firm  was  very  large  and  lucra¬ 
tive,  each  of  the  gentlemen  composing  it  were  able 
lawyers,  and  possessed  a  splendid  local  reputation,  if 
not  indeed  one  of  national  extent. 

He  always  took  a  leading  part  in  State  and  city 
politics.  He  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  by  President  Grant,  Nov.  21  1872,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Thomas  Murphy,  and  held  the  office  until  July, 
20,  1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Collector  Merritt. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  nominated  on  the  Presidential 
ticket,  with  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  at  the  famous 
National  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago  in 
June,  1880.  This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  political 
convention  that  ever  assembled  on  the  continent.  It 
was  composed  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  all  able  men,  and  each  stood  firm  and 
fought  vigorously  and  with  signal  tenacity  for  their 
respective  candidates  that  were  before  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  the  nomination.  Finally  Gen.  Garfield  re¬ 
ceived  the  nomination  for  President  and  Gen.  Arthur 
for  Vice-President.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  one  of  the  most  animated  known  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Gen.  Hancock,  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  Democratic  party,  was  a  popular  man,  and  his 
party  made  a  valiant  fight  for  his  election. 

Finally  the  election  came  and  the  country’s  choice 
was  Garfield  and  Arthur.  They  were  inaugurated 
March  4,  i88x,  as  President  and  Vice-President. 
A  few  months  only  had  passed  ere  the  newly  chosen 
President  was  the  victim  of  the  assassin’s  bullet.  Then 
came  terrible  weeks  of  suffering,— those  moments  of 
anxious  suspense,  when  the  hearts  of  all  civilized  na¬ 


tions  were  throbbing  in  unison,  longing  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  noble,  the  good  President.  The  remark¬ 
able  patience  that  he  manifested  during  those  hours 
and  weeks,  and  even  months,  of  the  most  terrible  suf¬ 
fering  man  has  often  been  called  upon  to  endure,  was 
seemingly  more  than  human.  It  was  certainly  God¬ 
like.  During  all  this  period  of  deepest  anxiety  Mr. 
Arthur’s  every  move  was  watched,  and  be  it  said  to  his 
credit  that  his  every  action  displayed  only  an  earnest 
desire  that  the  suffering  Garfield  might  recover,  to 
serve  the  remainder  of  the  term  he  had  so  auspi¬ 
ciously  begun.  Not  a  selfish  feeling  was  manifested 
in  deed  or  look  of  this  man,  even  though  the  most 
honored  position  in  the  world  was  at  any  moment 
likely  to  fall  to  him. 

At  last  God  in  his  mercy  relieved  President  Gar¬ 
field  from  further  suffering,  and  the  world,  as  never 
before  in  its  history  over  the  death  of  any  other 
man,  wept  at  his  bier.  Then  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Vice  President  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  high  office,  and  he  took  the  oath  in  New  York, 
Sept.  20,  1881.  The  position  was  an  embarrassing 
one  to  him,  made  doubly  so  from  the  facts  that  all 
eyes  were  on  him,  anxious  to  know  what  he  would  do, 
what  policy  he  would  pursue,  and  who  he  would  se¬ 
lect  as  advisers.  The  duties  of  the  office  had  been 
greatly  neglected  during  the  President’s  long  illness, 
and  many  important  measures  were  to  be  immediately 
decided  by  him ;  and  still  farther  to  embarrass  him  he 
did  not  fail  to  realize  under  what  circumstances  he 
became  President,  and  knew  the  feelings  of  many  on 
this  point.  Under  these  trying  circumstances  President 
Arthur  took  the  reins  of  the  Government  m  his  own 
hands;  and,  as  embarrassing  as  were  the  condition  of 
affairs,  he  happily  surprised  the  nation,  acting  so 
wisely  that  but  few  criticised  his  administration. 
He  served  the  nation  well  and  faithfully,  until  the 
close  of  his  administration,  March  4,  1885,  and  was 
a  popular  candidate  before  his  party  for  a  second 
term.  His  name  was  ably  presented  before  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Chicago,  and  was  received  with  great 
favor,  and  doubtless  but  for  the  personal  popularity 
of  one  of  the  opposing  candidates,  he  would  have 
been  selected  as  the  standard-bearer  of  his  party 
for  another  campaign.  He  retired  to  private  life  car¬ 
rying  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  he  had  served  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  them  and  with  credit  to  himself. 
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TEPHEN  GROVER  CLEVE¬ 
LAND,  the  twenty-second  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  1837,  in  the  obscure 
town  of  Caldwell,  Essex  Co., 
N.  J.,  and  in  a  little  two-and-a- 
half-story  white  house  which  is  still 
standing,  characteristically  to  mark 
the  humble  birth-place  of  one  of 
America’s  great  men  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  the  Old  World,  where  all 
men  high  in  office  must  be  high  in 
origin  and  born  in  the  cradle  of 
wealth.  When  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  three  years  of  age,  his 
father,  who  was  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  with  a  large  family  and  a  small  salary,  moved, 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal,  to 
Fayetteville,  in  search  of  an  increased  income  and  a 
larger  field  of  work.  Fayetteville  was  then  the  most 
straggling  of  country  villages,  about  five  miles  from 
Pompey  Hill,  where  Governor  Seymour  was  born. 

At  the  last  mentioned  place  young  Grover  com¬ 
menced  going  to  school  in  the  “  good,  old-fashioned 
way,”  and  presumably  distinguished  himself  after  the 
manner  of  all  village  boys,  in  doing  the  things  he 
ought  not  to  do.  Such  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of 
all  geniuses  and  independent  thinkers.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  14  years,  he  had  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  the  village  school  and  expressed  a  most 


emphatic  desire  to  be  sent  to  an  academy.  To  this 
his  father  decidedly  objected.  Academies  in  those 
days  cost  money;  besides,  his  father  wanted  him  to 
become  self-supporting  by  the  quickest  possible 
means,  and  this  at  that  time  in  Fayetteville  seemed 
to  be  a  position  in  a  country  store,  where  his  father 
and  the  large  family  on  his  hands  had  considerable 
influence.  Grover  was  to  be  paid  $50  for  his  services 
the  first  year,  and  if  he  proved  trustworthy  he  was  to 
receive  $100  the  second  year.  Here  the  lad  com¬ 
menced  his  career  as  salesman,  and  in  two  years  he 
had  earned  so  good  a  reputation  for  trustworthiness 
that  his  employers  desired  to  retain  him  for  an  in¬ 
definite  length  of  time.  Otherwise  he  did  not  ex¬ 
hibit  as  yet  any  particular  “  flashes  of  genius  ’’  or 
eccentricities  of  talent.  He  was  simply  a  good  boy. 

But  instead  of  remaining  with  this  firm  in  Fayette¬ 
ville,  he  went  with  the  family  in  their  removal  to 
Clinton,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  a 
high  school.  Here  he  industriously  pursued  his 
studies  until  the  family  removed  with  him  to  a  point 
on  Black  River  known  as  the  “  Holland  Patent,”  a 
village  of  500  or  600  people,  T5  miles  north  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.  At  this  place  his  father  died,  after  preaching 
but  three  Sundays.  This  event  broke  up  the  family, 
and  Grover  set  out  for  New  York  City  to  accept,  at  a 
small  salary,  the  position  of  “  under-teacher  ”  in  an 
asylum  for  the  blind.  He  taught  faithfully  for  two 
years,  and  although  he  obtained  a  good  reputation  in 
this  capacity,  he  concluded  that  teaching  was  not  his 
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calling  for  life,  and,  reversing  the  traditional  order, 
he  left  the  city  to  seek  his  fortune,  instead  of  going 
to  a  city.  He  first  thought  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as 
there  was  some  charm  in  that  name  for  him ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  that  place  he  went  to  Buffalo  to 
ask  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allan,  a  noted 
stock-breeder  of  that  place.  The  latter  did  not 
speak  enthusiastically.  “  What  is  it  you  want  to  do, 
my  boy?”  he  asked.  “Well,  sir,  I  want  to  study 
law,”  was  the  reply.  “  Good  gracious !  ”  remarked 
the  old  gentleman ;  “  do  you,  indeed  ?  What  ever  put 
that  into  your  head?  How  much  money  have  you 
got?”  “Well,  sir,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  haven’t  got 
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any. 

After  a  long  consultation,  his  uncle  offered  him  a 
place  temporarily  as  assistant  herd-keeper,  at  $50  a 
year,  while  he  could  “look  around.”  One  day  soon 
afterward  he  boldly  walked  into  the  office  of  Rogers, 
Bowen  &  Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  and  told  them  what  he 
wanted.  A  number  of  young  men  were  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  office,  but  Grover’s  persistency  won,  and 
he  was  finally  permitted  to  cqme  as  an  office  boy  and 
have  the  use  of  the  law  library,  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  $3  or  $4  a  week.  Out  of  this  he  had  to  pay  for 
his  board  and  washing.  The  walk  to  and  from  his 
uncle’s  was  a  long  and  rugged  one;  and,  although 
the  first  winter  was  a  memorably  severe  one,  his 
shoes  were  out  of  repair  and  his  overcoat — he  had 
none — yet  he  was  nevertheless  prompt  and  regular. 
On  the  first  day  of  his  service  here,  his  senior  em¬ 
ployer  threw  down  a  copy  of  Blackstone  before  him 
with  a  bang  that  made  the  dust  fly,  saying  “That’s 
where  they  all  begin.”  A  titter  ran  around  the  little 
circle  of  clerks  and  students,  as  they  thought  that 
was  enough  to  scare  young  Grover  out  of  his  plans  ; 
but  in  due  time  he  mastered  that  cumbersome  volume. 
Then,  as  ever  afterward,  however,  Mr.  Cleveland 
exhibited  a  talent  for  executiveness  rather  than  for 
chasing  principles  through  all  their  metaphysical 
possibilities.  “  Let  us  quit  talking  and  go  and  do 
it,”  was  practically  his  motto. 

The  first  public  office  to  which  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
elected  was  that  of  Sheriff  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  Buffalo  is  situated;  and  in  such  capacity  it  fell 
to  his  duty  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  two 
criminals.  In  1881  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  with  es¬ 
pecial  reference  to  the  bringing  about  certain  reforms 


in  the  administration  of  the  municipal  affairs  of  that 
city.  In  this  office,  as  well  as  that  of  Sheriff,  his 
performance  of  duty  has  generally  been  considered 
fair,  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions  which  were  fer¬ 
reted  out  and  magnified  during  the  last  Presidential 
campaign.  As  a  specimen  of  his  plain  language  in 
a  veto  message,  we  quote  from  one  vetoing  an  iniqui¬ 
tous  street-cleaning  contract:  “This  is  a  time  for 
plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to  your  action  shall 
be  plainly  stated.  I  regard  it  as  the  culmination  of 
a  mos':  bare-faced,  impudent  and  shameless  scheme 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  people  and  to  worse 
than  squander  the  people’s  money.”  The  New  York 
Sun  afterward  very  highly  commended  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land’s  administration  as  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  there¬ 
upon  recommended  him  for  Governor  of  the  Empire 
State.  To  the  latter  office  he  was  elected  in  1882, 
and  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  State  was 
generally  satisfactory.  The  mistakes  he  made,  if 
any,  were  made  very  public  throughout  the  nation 
after  he  was  nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  high  office  he  was  nominated  July 
ir,  1884,  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
Chicago,  when  other  competitors  were  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  Roswell  P.  Flower,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  etc.;  and  he 
was  elected  by  the  people,  by  a  majority  of  about  a 
thousand,  over  the  brilliant  and  long-tried  Repub¬ 
lican  statesman,  James  G.  Blaine.  President  Cleve¬ 
land  resigned  his  office  as  Governor  of  New  York  in 
January,  1885,  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  duties  as 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
capacity  his  term  commenced  at  noon  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1885.  For  his  Cabinet  officers  he  selected 
the  following  gentlemen:  For  Secretary  of  State, 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware ;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Daniel  Manning,  of  New  York  ;  Secretary 
of  War,  William  C.  Endicott,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William  C.  Whitney,  of  New 
York;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of 
Mississippi;  Postmaster-General,  William  F.  Vilas, 
of  Wisconsin ;  Attorney-General,  A.  H.  Garland,  of 
Arkansas. 

The  silver  question  precipitated  a  controversy  be¬ 
tween  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of 
silver  coinage  and  those  who  were  opposed,  Mr. 
Cleveland  answering  for  the  latter,  even  before  his 
inauguration. 
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HADRACH  BOND,  the  first 
Governor  of  Illinois  after  its 
organization  as  a  State,  serving 
from  1818  to  1822,  was  born  in 
Frederick  County,  Maryland, 
in  the  year  1773,  and  was 
raised  a  farmer  on  his  father’s 
plantation,  receiving  only  a  plain 
English  education.  He  emigrated 
to  this  State  in  1794,  when  it  was  a 
part  of  the  “Northwest  Territory,” 
continuing  in  the  vocation  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up  in  his  native 
State,  in  the  “  New  Design,”  near 
Eagle  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Monroe 
County.  He  served  several  terms  as 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Indiana  Territory,  after  it  was  organized  as  such, 
and  in  1812-14  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  T welfth 
and  Thirteenth  Congresses,  taking  his  seat  Dec.  3, 
1812,  and  serving  until  Oct.  3,  18x4.  These  were 
the  times,  the  reader  will  recollect,  when  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  its  last  struggle  with  Great  Britain. 
The  year  1812  is  also  noted  in  the  history  of  this 
State  as  that  in  which  the  first  Territorial  Legislature 
was  held.  It  convened  at  Kaskaskia,  Nov.  25,  and 
adjourned  Dec.  26,  following. 

While  serving  as  Delegate  to  Congress,  Mr.  Bond 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  right  of  pre-emp¬ 
tion  on  the  public  domain.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
term  at  Washington  he  was  appointed  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Kaskaskia,  then  the  capital  of  tire 
Territory.  In  company  with  John  G.  Comyges, 


Thomas  H.  Harris,  Charles  Slade,  Michael  Jones, 
Warren  Brown,  Edward  Humphries  and  Charles  W. 
Hunter,  he  became  a  proprietor  of  the  site  of  the 
initial  city  of  Cairo,  which  they  hoped,  from  its  favor¬ 
able  location  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great 
rivers  near  the  center  of  the  Great  West,  would 
rapidly  develop  into  a  metropolis.  To  aid  the  enter¬ 
prise,  they  obtained  a  special  charter  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  incorporating  both  the  City  and  the  Bank  of 
Cairo. 

In  1818  Mr.  Bond  was  elected  the  first  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  being  inaugurated  Oct.  6, 
that  year,  which  was  several  weeks  before  Illinois 
was  actually  admitted.  The  facts  are  these:  In 
January,  1818,  the  Territorial  Legislature  sent  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  Congress  for  the  admission  of  Illinois  as  a 
State,  Nathaniel  Pope  being  then  Delegate.  The 
petition  was  granted,  fixing  the  northern  line  of  the 
State  on  the  latitude  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan;  but  the  bill  was  afterward  so  amend¬ 
ed  as  to  extend  this  line  to  its  present  latitude.  In 
July  a  convention  was  called  at  Kaskaskia  to  draft  a 
constitution,  which,  however,  was  not  submitted  to 
the  people.  By  its  provisions,  supreme  judges,  pros¬ 
ecuting  attorneys,  county  and  circuit  judges,  record¬ 
ers  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  all  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  or  elected  by  the  Legislature.  This 
constitution  was  accepted  by  Congress  Dec.  30.  At 
that  time  Illinois  comprised  but  eleven  counties, 
namely,  Randolph,  Madison,  Gallatin,  Johnson, 
Pope,  Jackson,  Crawford,  Bond,  Union,  Washington 
and  Franklin,  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  be¬ 
ing  mainly  in  Madison  County.  Thus  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Bond  was  honored  by  the  naming  of  a 
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county  before  he  was  elected  Governor.  The  present 
county  of  Bond  is  of  small  limitations,  about  60  to  80 
miles  south  of  Springfield.  For  Lieutenant  Governor 
the  people  chose  Pierre  Menard,  a  prominent  and 
worthy  Frenchman,  after  whom  a  county  in  this  State 
is  named.  In  this  election  there  were  no  opposition 
candidates,  as  the  popularity  of  these  men  had  made 
their  promotion  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  Siate,  even 
before  the  constitution  was  drafted,  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion. 

The  principal  points  that  excited  the  people  in 
reference  to  political  issues  at  this  period  were  local 
or  “internal  improvements,”  as  they  were  called, 
State  banks,  location  of  the  capital,  slavery  and  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  proposed  candidates. 
Mr.  Bond  represented  the  “  Convention  party,”  for 
introducing  slavery  into  the  State,  supported  by  Elias 
Kent  Kane,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  John  Mc¬ 
Lean,  while  Nathaniel  Pope  and  John  P.  Cook  led 
the  anti-slavery  element.  The  people,  however,  did 
not  become  very  much  excited  over  this  issue  until 
1820,  when  the  famous  Missouri  Compromise  was 
adopted  by  Congress,  limiting  slavery  to  the  south 
of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  except  in  Missouri.  While 
this  measure  settled  the  great  slavery  controversy, 
so  far  as  the  average  public  sentiment  was  tempor¬ 
arily  concerned,  until  1854,  when  it  was  repealed 
under  the  leadership  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  issue 
as  considered  locally  in  this  State  was  not  decided 
until  1824,  after  a  most  furious  campaign.  (See 
sketch  of  Gov.  Coles.)  The  ticket  of  1818  was  a 
compromise  one,  Bond  representing  (moderately)  the 
pro-slavery  sentiment  and  Menard  the  anti-slavery. 

An  awkward  element  in  the  State  government 
under  Gov.  Bond’s  administration,  was  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  constitution.  The  Convention 
wished  to  have  Elijah  C.  Berry  for  the  first  Auditor 
of  Public  Accounts,  but,  as  it  was  believed  that  the 
new  Governor  would  not  appoint  him  to  the  office, 
the  Convention  declared  in  a  schedule  that  “  an 
auditor  of  public  accounts,  an  attorney  general  and 
such  other  officers  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary, 
may  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly.”  The 
Constitution,  as  it  stood,  vested  a  very  large  appoint¬ 
ing  power  in  the  Governor ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  one  man  into  office,  a  total  change  was  made, 
and  the  power  vested  in  the  Legislature.  Of  this 
provision  the  Legislature  took  advantage,  and  de¬ 


clared  that  State’s  attorneys,  canal  commissioners, 
bank  directors,  etc.,  were  all  “  officers  of  the  State  ” 
and  must  therefore  be  appointed  by  itself  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  Governor. 

During  Gov.  Bond’s  administration  a  general  law 
was  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  academies  and 
towns,  and  one  authorizing  lotteries.  The  session  of 
1822  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  commis¬ 
sioners,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  like  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  report  on  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  improving  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Wabash  River;  also  inland  navigation 
generally.  Many  improvements  were  recommended, 
some  of  which  have  been  feebly  worked  at  even  till 
the  present  day,  those  along  the  Wabash  being  of  no 
value.  Also,  during  Gov.  Bond’s  term  of  office,  the 
capital  of  the  State  was  removed  from  Kaskaskia  to 
Vandalia.  In  1820  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress 
authorizing  this  State  to  open  a  canal  through  the 
public  lands.  The  State  appointed  commissioners 
lo  explore  the  route  and  prepare  the  necessary  sur¬ 
veys  and  estimates,  preparatory  to  its  execution; 
but,  being  unable  out  of  its  own  resources  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  undertaking,  it  was  abandoned 
until  some  time  after  Congress  made  the  grant  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  its  construction. 

On  the  whole,  Gov.  Bond’s  administration  was 
fairly  good,  not  being  open  to  severe  criticism  from 
any  party.  In  1824,  two  years  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office,  he  was  brought  out  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Congress  against  the  formidable  John  P. 
Cook,  but  received  only  4,374  votes  to  7,460  for  the 
latter.  Gov.  Bond  was  no  orator,  but  had  made 
many  fast  friends  by  a  judicious  bestowment  of  his 
gubernatorial  patronage,  and  these  worked  zealously 
for  him  in  the  campaign. 

In  1827  ex-Gov.  Bond  was  appointed  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  with  Wrn.  P.  McKee  and  Dr.  Gershom 
Jayne,  as  Commissioners  to  locate  a  site  for  a  peni¬ 
tentiary  on  the  Mississippi  at  or  near  Alton. 

Mr.  Bond  was  of  a  benevolent  and  convivial  dis¬ 
position,  a  man  of  shrewd  observation  and  clear  ap¬ 
preciation  of  events.  His  person  was  erect,  stand¬ 
ing  six  feet  in  height,  and  after  middle  life  became 
portly,  weighing  200  pounds.  His  features  were 
strongly  masculine,  complexion  dark,  hair  jet  and 
eyes  hazel ;  was  a  favorite  with  the  ladies.  He  died 
April  n,  1830,  in  peace  and  contentment. 
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DWARD  COLES,  second 
Governor  of  Illinois,  1823- 
6,  was  born  Dec.  15,  1786, 
in  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  on 
the  old  family  estate  called 
“ Enniscorthy,”  on  the 
Green  Mountain.  His  fath¬ 
er,  John  Coles,  was  a  Colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Having  been  fit¬ 
ted  for  college  by  private  tutors,  he 
was  sent  to  Hampden  Sidney,  where 
he  remained  until  the  autumn  of  1805, 
when  he  was  removed  to  William  and 
Mary  College,  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 
This  college  he  left  in  the  summer  of 
1807,  a  short  time  before  the  final  and  graduating 
examination.  Among  his  classmates  were  Lieut. 
Gen.  Scott,  President  John  Tyler,  Wm.  S.  Archer, 
United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  Justice 
Baldwin,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
President  of  the  latter  college,  Bishop  Madison,  was 
a  cousin  of  President  James  Madison,  and  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Coles  becoming 
personally  acquainted  with  the  President  and  re¬ 
ceiving  a  position  as  his  private  secretary,  1809-15. 

The  family  of  Coles  was  a  prominent  one  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  their  mansion  was  the  seat  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Virginian  hospitality.  It  was  visited  by 
such  notables  as  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  the  Randolphs,  Tazewell,  Wirt,  etc.  At  the 
age  of  23,  young  Coles  found  himself  heir  to  a  plant¬ 
ation  and  a  considerable  number  of  slaves.  Ever 
since  his  earlier  college  days  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  question  of  slavery.  He  read  every¬ 


thing  on  the  subject  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
listened  to  lectures  on  the  rights  of  man.  The  more 
he  reflected  upon  the  subject,  the  more  impossible 
was  it  for  him  to  reconcile  the  immortal  declaration 
“that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal  ”  with  the 
practice  of  slave-holding.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
free  his  slaves  the  first  opportunity,  and  even  remove 
his  residence  to  a  free  State.  One  reason  which  de¬ 
termined  him  to  accept  the  appointment  as  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Madison  was  because  he  believed 
that  through  the  acquaintances  he  could  make  at 
Washington  he  could  better  determine  in  what  part 
of  the  non-slaveholding  portion  of  the  Union  he  would 
prefer  to  settle. 

The  relations  between  Mr.  Coles  and  President 
Madison,  as  well  as  Jefferson  and  other  distinguished 
men,  were  of  a  very  friendly  character,  arising  from 
the  similarity  of  their  views  on  the  question  of  slavery 
and  their  sympathy  for  each  other  in  holding  doc¬ 
trines  so  much  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  in  their  own  State. 

In  T857,  he  resigned  his  secretaryship  and  spent  a 
portion  of  the  following  autumn  in  exploring  the 
Northwest  Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  lo¬ 
cation  and  purchasing  lands  on  which  to  settle  his 
negroes.  He  traveled  with  a  horse  and  buggy,  with 
an  extra  man  and  horse  for  emergencies,  through 
many  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
determining  finally  to  settle  in  Illinois.  At  this  time, 
however,  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  our 
Government  and  Russia,  and  Mr.  Coles  was  selected 
to  repair  to  St.  Petersburg  on  a  .special  mission,  bear¬ 
ing  important  papers  concerning  the  matter  at  issue. 
The  result  was  a  conviction  of  the  Emperor  (Alex- 
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ander)  of  the  error  committed  by  his  minister  at 
Washington,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the 
the  latter  from  the  post.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Coles 
visited  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  Paris,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Gen.  Lafayette. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  he  removed  with  all  his 
negroes  from  Virginia  to  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  them  their  liberty.  He  did  not 
make  known  to  them  his  intention  until  one  beautiful 
morning  in  April,  as  they  were  descending  the  Ohio 
River.  He  lashed  all  the  boats  together  and  called 
all  the  negroes  on  deck  and  made  them  a  short  ad¬ 
dress,  concluding  his  remarks  by  so  expressing  him¬ 
self  that  by  a  turn  of  a  sentence  he  proclaimed  in 
the  shortest  and  fullest  manner  that  they  were  no 
longer  slaves,  but  free  as  he  was  and  were  at  liberty 
to  proceed  with  him  or  go  ashore  at  their  pleas¬ 
ure.  A  description  of  the  effect  upon  the  negroes  is 
best  desciibed  in  his  own  language  : 

“  The  effect  upon  them  was  electrical.  They  stared 
at  me  and  then  at  each  other,  as  if  doubting  the  ac¬ 
curacy  or  reality  of  what  they  heard.  In  breathless 
silence  they  stood  before  me,  unable  to  utter  a  word, 
but  with  countenances  beaming  with  expression  which 
no  words  could  convey,  and  which  no  language 
can  describe.  As  they  began  to  see  the  truth  of 
what  they  had  heard,  and  realize  their  situation,  there 
came  on  a  kind  of  hysterical,  giggling  laugh.  After 
a  pause  of  intense  and  unutterable  emotion,  bathed 
in  tears,  and  with  tremulous  voices,  they  gave  vent  to 
their  gratitude  and  implored  the  blessing  of  God 
on  me.” 

Before  landing  he  gave  them  a  general  certificate 
of  freedom,  and  afterward  conformed  more  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  law  of  this  State  requiring  that  each 
individual  should  have  a  certificate.  This  act  of 
Mr.  Coles,  all  the  more  noble  and  heroic  considering 
the  overwhelming  pro-slavery  influences  surrounding 
him,  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  every  philan¬ 
thropist  of  modern  times. 

March  5,  1819,  President  Monroe  appointed  Mr. 
Coles  Registrar  of  the  Land' Office  at  Edwardsvil.s., 
at  that  time  one  of  the  principal  land  offices  in  the 
State.  While  acting  in  this  capacity  and  gaining 
many  friends  by  his  politeness  and  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  greatest  struggle  that  ever  occurred  in 
Illinois  on  the  slavery  question  culminated  in  the 
furious  contest  characterizing  the  campaigns  and 
elections  of  1822-4.  In  the  summer  of  1823,  when  a 
new  Governor  was  to  be  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Bond,  the  pro-slavery  element  divided  into  factions, 
putting  forward  for  the  executive  office  Joseph 
Phillips,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  Thomas  C. 
Browne  and  Gen.  James  B.  Moore,  of  the  State  Mil¬ 
itia.  The  anti-slavery  element  united  upon  Mr. 
Coles,  and,  after  one  of  the  most  bitter  campaigns, 
succeeded  in  electing  him  as  Governor.  His  plural¬ 
ity  over  Judge  Phillips  was  only  59  in  a  total  vote  of 


over  8,000.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  was  elected 
by  the  slavery  men.  Mr.  Coles’ inauguration  speech 
was  marked  by  calmness,  deliberation  and  such  a 
wise  expression  of  appropriate  suggestions  as  to 
elicit  the  sanction  of  all  judicious  politicians.  But 
he  compromised  not  with  evil.  In  his  message  to 
the  Legislature,  the  seat  of  Government  being  then 
at  Vandalia,  he  strongly  urged  the  abrogation  of  the 
modified  form  of  slavery  which  then  existed  in  this 
State,  contrary  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  His  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  seems  the  more  remarkable,  when 
it  is  considered  that  he  was  a  minority  Governor,  the 
population  of  Illinois  being  at  that  time  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  slave-holding  States  and  by  a  large 
majority  in  favor  of  the  perpetuation  of  that  old  relic 
of  barbarism.  The  Legislature  itself  was,  of  course, 
a  reflex  of  the  popular  sentiment,  and  a  majority  of 
them  were  led  on  by  fiery  men  in  denunciations  of 
the  conscientious  Governor,  and  in  curses  loud  and 
deep  upon  him  and  all  his  friends.  Some  of  the 
public  men,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  head  a  sort  of 
mob,  or  “  shiveree  ”  party,  who  visited  the  residence 
of  the  Governor  and  others  at  Vandalia  and  yelled 
and  groaned  and  spat  fire. 

The  Constitution,  not  establishing  or  permitting 
slavery  in  this  State,  was  thought  therefore  to  be 
defective  by  the  slavery  politicians,  and  they  desired 
a  State  Convention  to  be  elected,  to  devise  and  sub¬ 
mit  a  new  Constitution;  and  the  dominant  politics 
of  the  day  was  “Convention”  and  “ anti-Conven- 
tion.”  Both  parties  issued  addresses  to  the  people, 
Gov.  Coles  himself  being  the  author  of  the  address 
published  by  the  latter  party.  This  address  revealed 
the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  in  a  masterly  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  distant  day  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  critical  and  extremely  delicate  situation  in 
which  the  Governor  was  placed  at  that  time. 

Our  hero  maintained  himself  honorably  and  with 
supreme  dignity  throughout  his  administration,  and 
in  his  honor  a  county  in  this  State  is  named.  He 
was  truly  a  great  man,  and  those  who  lived  in 
this  State  during  his  sojourn  here,  like  those  who 
live  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  were  too  near  to  see 
and  recognize  the  greatness  that  overshadowed  them. 

Mr.  Coles  was  married  Nov.  28,  1833,  by  Bishop 
De  Lancey,  to  Miss  Sally  Logan  Roberts,  a  daughter 
of  Hugh  Roberts,  a  descendant  of  Welsh  ancestry, 
who  came  to  this  country  with  Wm.  Penn  in  1682. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  Gov. 
Coles  continued  his  residence  in  Edwardsville,  sup¬ 
erintending  his  farm  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  fond 
of  agriculture,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  first  agri¬ 
cultural  society  in  the  State.  On  account  of  ill 
health,  however,  and  having  no  family  to  tie  him 
down,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Eastern  cities. 
About  1832  he  changed  his  residence  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  died  July  7,  1868,  and  is  buried  at 
Woodland,  near  that  city. 
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^  INIAN  EDWARDS,  Governor 
from  1827  to  1830,  was  a  son 
of  Benjamin  Edwards,  and 
was  born  in  Montgomery 
||k^>  County,  Maryland,  in  March, 
1775..  His  domestic  train- 
u  ing  was  well  fitted  to  give 
his  mind  strength,  firmness  and 
honorable  principles,  and  a  good 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  elevated 
character  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  His  parents  were  Bap¬ 
tists,  and  very  strict  in  their  moral 
principles.  His  education  in  early 
youth  was  in  company  with  and 
partly  under  the  tuition  of  Hon.  ffm. 
Wirt,  whom  his  father  Datronized 
and  who  was  more  than  two  years 
older.  An  intimacy  was  thus 
formed  between  them  which  was  lasting  for  life.  He 
was  further  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.  He  next  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but 
before  completing  his  course  he  moved  to  Nelson 
County,  Ky.,  to  open  a  farm  for  his  father  and  to 
purchase  homes  and  locate  lands  for  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  Here  he  fell  in  the  company  of  dissolute 
companions,  and  for  several  years  led  the  life  of  a 
spendthrift.  He  was,  however,  elected  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Kentucky  as  the  Representative  of  Nelson 
County  before  he  was  2 1  years  of  age,  and  was  re¬ 
elected  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
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In  1798  he  was  licensed  to  practice  law,  and  the 
following  year  was  admitted  to  the  Courts  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  About  this  time  he  left  Nelson  County  for 
Russellville,  in  Logan  County,  broke  away  from  his 
dissolute  companions,  commenced  a  reformation  and 
devoted  himself  to  severe  and  laborious  study.  He 
then  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  soon 
became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  inside  of  four  years 
he  filled  in  succession  the  offices  of  Presiding  Judge 
of  the  General  Court,  Circuit  Judge,  fourth  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  State, 
— all  before  he  was  32  years  of  age!  In  addition,  in 
1802,  he  received  a  commission  as  Major  of  a  battal¬ 
ion  of  Kentucky  militia,  and  in  1804  was  chosen  a 
Presidential  Elector,  on  the  Jefferson  and  Clinton 
ticket.  In  1806  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
but  withdrew  on  being  promoted  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Illinois  was  organized  as  a  separate  Territory  in 
the  spring  of  1809,  when  Mr.  Edwards,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Kentucky,  received 
from  President  Madison  the  appointment  as  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  new  Territory,  his  commission  bearing  date 
April  24,  1809.  Edwards  arrived  at  Kaskaskia  in 
June,  and  on  the  1  ith  of  that  month  took  the  oath  of 
office.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  United  States  Saline,  this  Government 
interest  then  developing  into  considerable  proportions 
in  Southern  Illinois.  Although  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  administration  he  had  the  power  to  make 
new  counties  and  appoint  all  the  officers,  yet  he  always 
allowed  the  people  of  each  county,  by  an  informal 
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vote,  to  select  their  own  officers,  both  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary.  The  noted  John  J.  Crittenden,  afterward 
United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky,  was  appointed 
by  Gev.  Edwards  to  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  Territory,  which  office  was  accepted  for  a  short 
time  only. 

The  Indians  in  1810  committing  sundry  depreda¬ 
tions  in  the  Territory,  crossing  the  Mississippi  from 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  a  long  correspondence  fol¬ 
lowed  between  the  respective  Governors  concerning 
the  remedies,  which  ended  in  a  council  with  the  sav¬ 
ages  at  Peoria  in  1812,  and  a  fresh  interpretation  of 
the  treaties.  Peoria  was  depopulated  by  these  de¬ 
predations,  and  was  not  re-settled  for  many  years 
afterward. 

As  Gov.  Edwards’  term  of  office  expired  by  law  in 
1812,  he  was  re-appointed  for  another  term  of  three 
years,  and  again  in  r8i5  for  a  third  term,  serving 
until  the  organization  of  the  State  in  the  fall  of  1818 
and  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  Bond.  At  this  time 
ex-Gov.  Edwards  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  his  colleague  being  Jesse  B.  Thomas.  As 
Senator,  Mr.  Edwards  took  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
acquitted  himself  honorably  in  all  the  measures  that 
came  up  in  that  body,  being  well  posted,  an  able  de¬ 
bater  and  a  conscientious  statesman.  He  thought 
seriously  of  resigning  this  situation  in  1821,  but  was 
persuaded  by  his  old  friend,  Wm.  Wirt,  and  others  to 
continue  in  office,  which  he  did  to  the  end  of  the 
term. 

He  was  then  appointed  Minister  to  Mexico  by 
President  Monroe.  About  this  time,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Edwards  saw  suspicious  signs  in  the  conduct  of 
Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  an  ambitious  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  being  implicated  by  the  latter  in  some  of 
his  statements,  he  resigned  his  Mexican  mission  in 
order  fully  to  investigate  the  charges.  The  result 
was  the  exculpation  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

Pro-slavery  regulations,  often  termed  “Black  Laws,” 
disgraced  the  statute  books  of  both  the  Territory  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  during  the  whole  of  his  career  in 
this  commonwealth,  and  Mr.  Edwards  always  main¬ 
tained  the  doctrines  of  freedom,  and  was  an  important 
actor  in  the  great  struggle  which  ended  in  a  victory 
for  his  party  in  1824. 

In  1826-7  the  Winnebago  and  other  Indians  com¬ 
mitted  some  depredations  in  the  northern  part  of  the 


State,  and  the  white  settlers,  who  desired  the  lands 
and  wished  to  exasperate  the  savages  into  an  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  country,  magnified  the  misdemeanors  of 
the  aborigines  and  thereby  produced  a  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  races  so  great  as  to  precipitate  a  little  war, 
known  in  history  as  the  “  Winnebago  War.”  A  few 
chases  and  skirmishes  were  had,  when  Gen.  Atkinson 
succeeded  in  capturing  Red  Bird,  the  Indian  chief, 
and  putting  him  to  death,  thus  ending  the  contest,  at 
least  until  the  troubles  commenced  which  ended  in 
the  “  Black  Hawk  War  ”  of  1832.  In  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  treaties  and  execution  of  their  provisions 
Gov.  Edwards  had  much  vexatious  work  to  do.  The 
Indians  kept  themselves  generally  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Michigan  Territory,  and  its  Governor, 
Lewis  Cass,  was  at  a  point  so  remote  that  ready  cor¬ 
respondence  with  him  was  difficult  or  impossible. 
Gov.  Edwards’  administration,  however,  in  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  Illinois  frontier,  seems  to  have 
been  very  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  after  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Illinois,  Gov.  Edwards  resided  upon  his 
farm  near  Kaskaskia,  which  he  had  well  stocked  with 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep  from  Kentucky,  also  with 
fruit-trees,  grape-vines  and  shrubbery.  He  estab¬ 
lished  saw  and  grist-mills,  and  engaged  extensively 
in  mercantile  business,  having  no  less  than  eight  or  ten 
stores  in  this  State  and  Missouri.  Notwithstanding 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  office,  he  nearly  always  pur¬ 
chased  the  goods  himself  with  which  to  supply  the 
stores.  Although  not  a  regular  practitioner  of  medi¬ 
cine,  he  studied  the  healing  art  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  prescribing  for,  and 
taking  care  of,  the  sick,  generally  without  charge. 
He  was  also  liberal  to  the  poor,  several  widows  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel  becoming  indebted  to  him 
even  for  their  homes. 

He  married  Miss  Elvira  Lane,  of  Maryland,  in 
1803,  and  they  became  the  affectionate  parents  of 
several  children,  one  of  whom,  especially,  is  well 
known  to  the  people  of  the  “  Prairie  State,”  namely, 
Ninian  Wirt  Edwards,  once  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  still  a  resident  of  Springfield. 
Gov.  Edwards  resided  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kas¬ 
kaskia  from  1809  to  1818;  in  Edwardsville  (named 
after  him)  from  that  time  to  1824;  and  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  date  at  Belleville,  St.  Clair  County,  until  his 
death,  July  20,  1833,  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Edwards 
County  is  also  named  in  his  honor. 
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*:OHN  REYNOLDS,  Governor  1831- 
4,  was  born  in  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  26,  1788. 
His  father,  Robert  Reynolds  and 
his  mother,  nee  Margaret  Moore, 
were  both  natives  of  Ireland,  from 
which  country  they  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1785,  land¬ 
ing  at  Philadelphia.  The  senior 
Reynolds  entertained  an  undying 
hostility  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  When  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  about  six  months  old, 
his  parents  emigrated  with  him  to 
Tennessee,  where  many  of  their 
relatives  had  already  located,  at  the  base  of  the 
Copper  Ridge  Mountain,  about  14  miles  northeast  of 
the  present  city  of  Knoxville.  There  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  Indian  depredations,  and  were  much  molest¬ 
ed  by  them.  In  1794  they  moved  into  the  interior 
of  the  State.  They  were  poor,  and  brought  up  their 
children  to  habits  of  manual  industry. 

In  1800  the  family  removed  to  Kaskaskia,  Ill.,  with 
eight  horses  and  two  wagons,  encountering  many 
hardships  on  the  way.  Here  young  Reynolds  passed 
the  most  of  his  childhood,  while  his  character  began 
to  develop,  the  most  prominent  traits  of  which  were 
ambition  and  energy.  He  also  adopted  the  principle 
and  practice  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors.  In  1807  the  family  made  another  removal, 
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this  time  to  the  “  Goshen  Settlement,”  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mississippi  bluffs  three  or  four  miles  southwest 
of  Edwardsville. 

On  arriving  at  his  20th  year,  Mr.  Reynolds,  seeing 
that  he  must  look  about  for  his  own  livelihood  and 
not  yet  having  determined  what  calling  to  pursue, 
concluded  first  to  attend  college,  and  he  accordingly 
went  to  such  an  institution  of  learning,  near  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  he  had  relatives.  Imagine  his 
diffidence,  when,  after  passing  the  first  20  years  of 
his  life  without  ever  having  seen  a  carpet,  a  papered 
wall  or  a  Windsor  chair,  and  never  having  lived  in  a 
shingle-roofed  house,  he  suddenly  ushered  himself 
into  the  society  of  the  wealthy  in  the  vicinity  of 
Knoxville!  He  attended  college  nearly  two  years, 
going  through  the  principal  Latin  authors ;  but  it 
seems  that  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  world  in  modern 
times,  had  but  very  little  use  for  his  Latin  in  after 
life.  He  always  failed,  indeed,  to  exhibit  any  good 
degree  of  literary  discipline.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  Knoxville,  but  a  pulmonary  trouble 
came  on  and  compelled  him  to  change  his  mode 
of  life.  Accordingly  he  returned  home  and  re¬ 
cuperated,  and  in  1812  resumed  his  college  and 
law  studies  at  Knoxville.  In  the  fall  of  1812  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Kaskaskia.  About  this  time 
he  also  learned  the  French  language,  which  he 
practiced  with  pleasure  in  conversation  with  his 
family  for  many  years.  He  regarded  this  language 
as  being  superior  to  all  others  for  social  intercourse. 
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From  his  services  in  the  West,  in  the  war  of  1812, 
he  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  the  “  Old  Ranger.”  He 
was  Orderly  Sergeant,  then  Judge  Advocate. 

Mr.  Reynolds  opened  his  first  law  office  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1814,  in  the  French  village  of 
Cahokia,  then  the  capital  of  St.  Clair  County. 

In  the  fall  of  1818  he  was  elected  an  Associate 
Justice  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  by  the  General 
Assembly.  In  1825  he  entered  more  earnestly  than 
ever  into  the  practice  of  law,  and  the  very  next  year 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  where  he 
acted  independently  of  all  cliques  and  private  inter¬ 
ests.  In  1828  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  were  for 
the  first  time  distinctively  organized  as  such  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  the  usual  party  bitterness  grew  up  and 
raged  on  all  sides,  while  Mr.  Reynolds  preserved  a 
judicial  calmness  and  moderation.  The  real  animus 
of  the  campaign  was  “  Jackson  ”  and  “  anti- Jackson,” 
the  former  party  carrying  the  State. 

In  August,  1830,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor,  amid  great  excitement.  Installed  in  office,  he 
did  all  within  his  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation,  internal  improvements,  the  Illinois  &  Mich¬ 
igan  Canal,  the  harbor  at  Chicago,  settling  the  coun¬ 
try,  etc.;  also  recommended  the  winding  up  of  the 
State  Bank,  as  its  affairs  had  become  dangerously 
complicated.  In  his  national  politics,  he  was  a 
moderate  supporter  of  General  Jackson.  But  the 
most  celebrated  event  of  his  gubernatorial  admin¬ 
istration  was  the  Black  Hawk  War,  which  occurred 
in  1832.  He  called  out  the  militia  and  prosecuted 
the  contest  with  commendable  diligence,  appearing 
in  person  on  the  battle-grounds  during  the  most 
critical  periods.  He  was  recognized  by  the  President 
as  Major-General,  and  authorized  by  him  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indians.  By  the  assistance  of  the 
general  Government  the  war  was  terminated  without 
much  bloodshed,  but  after  many  serious  fights.  This 
war,  as  well  as  everything  else,  was  materially  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  occurrence  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  the 
West.  This  was  its  first  appearance  here,  and  was 
the  next  event  in  prominence  during  Gov.  Reynolds’ 
term. 

South  Carolina  nullification  coming  up  at  this  time, 
it  was  heartily  condemned  by  both  President  Jackson 
and  Gov.  Reynolds,  who  took  precisely  the  same 
grounds  as  the  Unionists  in  the  last  war. 

On  the  termination  of  his  gubernatorial  term  in 
1834,  Gov.  Reynolds  was  elected  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  still  considering  himself  a  backwoodsman,  as 
he  had  scarcely  been  outside  of  the  State  since  he 
.became  of  age,  and  had  spent  nearly  all  his  youthful 
days  in  the  wildest  region  of  the  frontier.  His  first 
move  in  Congress  was  to  adopt  a  resolution  that  in 
all  elections  made  by  the  House  for  officers  the  votes 
should  be  given  viva  voce,  each  member  in  his  place 
naming  aloud  the  person  for  whom  he  votes.  This 
created  considerable  heated  discussion,  but  was  es¬ 


sentially  adopted,  and  remained  the  controlling  prin¬ 
ciple  for  many  years.  The  ex-Governor  was  scarcely 
absent  from  his  seat  a  single  day,  during  eight  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress,  covering  a  period  of  seven  years, 
and  he  never  vacillated  in  a  party  vote;  but  he  failed 
to  get  the  Democratic  party  to  foster  his  “  National 
Road  ”  scheme.  He  says,  in  “  My  Own  Times  ”  (a 
large  autobiography  he  published),  that  it  was  only 
by  rigid  economy  that  he  avoided  insolvency  while  in 
Washington.  During  his  sojourn  in  that  city  he  was 
married,  to  a  lady  of  the  place. 

In  1837,  while  out  of  Congress,  and  in  company 
with  a  few  others,  he  built  the  first  railroad  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  namely,  one  about  six  miles  long, 
leading  from  his  coal  mine  in  the  Mississippi  bluff  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  St.  Louis.  Having  not 
the  means  to  purchase  a  locomotive,  they  operated  it 
by  horse-power.  The  next  spring,  however,  the  com¬ 
pany  sold  out,  at  great  sacrifice. 

In  1839  the  ex-Governor  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Canal  Commissioners,  and  authorized  to  borrow 
money  to  prosecute  the  enterprise.  Accord’ ngly,  he 
repaired  to  Philadelphia  and  succeeding  in  obtaining 
a  million  dollars,  which,  however,  was  only  a  fourth 
of  what  was  wanted.  The  same  year  he  and  his 
wife  made  at  our  of  Europe.  This  year,  also,  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  the  rather  awkward  little  responsibility 
of  introducing  to  President  Van  Buren  the  noted 
Mormon  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  as  a  “  Latter-Day 
Saint !  ” 

In  1846  Gov.  Reynolds  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  St.  Clair  County,  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  feasible  charter 
for  a  macadamized  road  from  Belleville  to  St.  Louis, 
a  distance  of  nearly  14  miles.  This  was  immediately 
built,  and  was  the  first  road  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1852,  when 
lie  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  i860,  aged 
and  infirm,  he  attended  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  as  an  anti-Douglas 
Delegate,  where  he  received  more  attention  from  the 
Southern  Delegates  than  any  other  member.  He 
supported  Breckenridge  for  the  Presidency.  After 
the  October  elections  foreshadowed  the  success  of 
Lincoln,  he  published  an  address  urging  the  Demo¬ 
crats  to  rally  to  the  support  of  Douglas.  Immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  and  during  the  late  war,  his  corre¬ 
spondence  evinced  a  clear  sympathy  for  the  Southern 
secession,  and  about  the  first. of  March,  1861,  he 
urged  upon  the  Buchanan  officials  the  seizure  of  the 
treasure  and  arms  in  the  custom-house  and  arsenal 
at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  rather  talkative 
man,  and  apt  in  all  the  Western  phrases  and  catch¬ 
words  that  ever  gained  currency,  besides  many  cun¬ 
ning  and  odd  ones  of  his  own  manufacture. 

He  was  married  twice,  but  had  no  children.  He 
died  in  Belleville,  in  May,  1865,  just  after  the  close 
of  the  war. 
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ILLIAM  LEE  D.  EWING, 
Governor  of  Illinois  Nov.  3 
jgp  to  17,  1834,  was  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  probably 
of  Scotch  ancestry.  He  had 
a  fine  education,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  polished  manners  and 
refined  sentiment.  In  r83o  John  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  Zadok  Casey  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  for  the  principal  events  that  followed, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  times,  see 
sketch  of  Gov.  Reynolds.  The  first  we 
see  in  history  concerning  Mr.  Ewing,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  was  a  Receiver  of  Public 
Moneys  at  Vandalia  soon  after  the  organization  of 
this  State,  and  that  the  public  moneys  in  his  hands 
were  deposited  in  various  banks,  as  they  are  usually 
at  the  present  day.  In  1823  the  State  Bank  was 
robbed,  by  which  disaster  Mr.  Ewing  lost  a  thousand- 
dollor  deposit. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  a  commission  as 
Colonel  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  in  emergencies 
he  acted  also  as  Major.  In  the  summer  of  1832, 
when  it  was  rumored  among  the  whites  that  Black 
Hawk  and  his  men  had  encamped  somewhere  on 
Rock  River,  Gen.  Henry  was  sent  on  a  tour  of 
reconnoisance,  and  with  orders  to  drive  the  Indians 
from  the  State.  After  some  opposition  from  his 
subordinate  officers,  Henry  resolved  to  proceed  up 
Rock  River  in  search  of  the  enemy.  On  the  19th  of 
July,  early  in  the  morning,  five  baggage  wagons, 


camp  equipage  and  all  heavy  and  cumbersome  arti¬ 
cles  were  piled  up  and  left,  so  that  the  army  might 
make  speedy  and  forced  marches.  For  some  miles 
the  travel  was  exceedingly  bad,  crossing  swamps 
and  the  worst  thickets ;  but  the  large,  fresh  trail 
gave  life  and  animation  to  the  Americans.  Gen. 
Dodge  and  Col.  Ewing  were  both  acting  as  Majors, 
and  composed  the  “  spy  corps  ”  or  vanguard  of  the 
army.  It  is  supposed  the  army  marched  nearly  50 
miles  this  day,  and  the  Indian  trail  they  followed 
became  fresher,  and  was  strewed  with  much  property 
and  trinkets  of  the  red-skins  that  they  had  lost  or 
thrown  away  to  hasten  their  march.  During  the 
following  night  there  was  a  terrific  thunder-storm,  and 
the  soldiery,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  were  thor¬ 
oughly  drenched. 

On  approaching  nearer  the  Indians  the  next  day. 
Gen.  Dodge  and  Major  Ewing,  each  commanding  a 
battalion  of  men,  were  placed  in  front  to  bring  on  the 
battle,  but  the  savages  were  not  overtaken  this  day 
Forced  marches  were  continued  until  they  reached. 
Wisconsin  River,  where  a  veritable  battle  ensued, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  about  68  of  Black  Hawk’s 
men.  The  next  day  they  continued  the  chase,  and 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  trail  of  the  Indians 
leading  toward  the  Mississippi,  Maj.  Ewing  formed 
his  battalion  in  order  of  battle  and  awaited  the  order 
of  Gen.  Henry.  The  latter  soon  appeared  on  the 
ground  and  ordered  a  charge,  which  directly  resulted 
in  chasing  the  red  warriors  across  the  great  river. 
Maj.  Ewing  and  his  command  proved  particularly 
efficient  in  war,  as  it  seems  they  were  the  chief  actors 
in  driving  the  main  body  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in- 
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eluding  Black  Hawk  himself,  across  the  Mississippi, 
while  Gen.  Atkinson,  commander-in-chief  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  with  a  body  of  the  army,  was  hunting  for 
them  in  another  direction. 

In  the  above  affair  Maj.  Ewing  is  often  referred  to 
as  a  “  General,”  which  title  he  had  derived  from  his 
connection  with  the  militia. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  (1832) 
that  Lieutenant  Governor  Casey  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  Gen.  Ewing,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
Senate,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  that  body.  At 
the  August  election  of  T834,  Gov.  Reynolds  was  also 
elected  to  Congress,  more  than  a  year  ahead  of  the 
time  at  which  he  could  actually  take  his  seat,  as  was 
then  the  law.  His  predecessor,  Charles  Slade,  had 
just  died  of  Asiatic  cholera,  soon  after  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  Gov.  Reynolds  was  chosen  to  serve  out  his 
unexpired  term.  Accordingly  he  set  out  for  Wash¬ 
ington  in  November  of  that  year  to  take  his  seat  in 
Congress,  and  Gen.  Ewing,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  became  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  his  term  covering  only  a  period  of 
r5  days,  namely,  from  the  3d  to  the  17th  days,  in¬ 
clusive,  of  November.  On  the  17th  the  Legislature 
met,  and  Gov.  Ewing  transmitted  to  that  body  his 
message,  giving  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
affairs  of  the  State  at  that  time,  and  urging  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  policy  adopted  by  his  predecessor ;  and 
on  the  same  day  Governor  elect  Joseph  Duncan 
was  sworn  into  office,  thus  relieving  Mr.  Ewing  from 


the  responsible  situation.  This  is  the  only  time  that 
such  a  juncture  has  happened  in  the  history  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1835,  Gen.  Ewing  was 
elected  a  United  States  Senator  to  serve  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Elias  Kent  Kane,  deceased.  The 
latter  gentleman  was  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the 
early  politics  of  Illinois,  and  a  county  in  this  State  is 
named  in  his  honor.  The  election  of  Gen.  Ewing  to 
the  Senate  was  a  protracted  struggle.  His  competi¬ 
tors  were  James  Semple,  who  afterwards  held  several 
important  offices  in  this  State,  and  Richard  M. 
Young,  afterward  a  United  States  Senator  and  a 
Supreme  Judge  and  a  man  of  vast  influence.  On 
the  first  ballot  Mr.  Semple  had  25  votes,  Young  19 
and  Ewing  18.  On  the  eighth  ballot  Young  was’ 
dropped ;  the  ninth  and  tenth  stood  a  tie ;  but  on 
the  1 2th  Ewing  received  40,  to  Semple  37,  and  was 
accordingly  declared  elected.  In  r837  Mr.  Ewing 
received  some  votes  for  a  continuance  of  his  term  in 
Congress,  when  Mr.  Young,  just  referred  to,  was 
elected.  In  1842  Mr.  Ewing  was  elected  State 
Auditor  on  the  ticket  with  Gov.  Ford. 

Gen.  Ewing  was  a  gentleman  of  culture,  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  and  was  much  in  public  life.  In  person 
he  was  above  medium  height  and  of  heavy  build, 
with  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes,  large-sized  head  and 
short  face.  He  was  genial,  social,  friendly  and 
affable,  with  fair  talent,  though  of  no  high  degree  of 
originality.  He  died  March  25,  1846. 
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OSEPH  DUNCAN,  Governor 
1834-8,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
Ky.,  Feb.  23,  1794.  At  the 
tender  age  of  19  years  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  war  against  Great 
Britain,  and  as  a  soldier  he 
acquitted  himself  with  credit.  He 
was  an  Ensign  under  the  daunt¬ 
less  Croghan  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
or  Fort  Stephenson.  In  Illinois 
he  first  appeared  in  a  public  capa¬ 
city  as  Major-General  of  the  Militia, 
a  position  which  his  military  fame 
had  procured  him.  Subsequently 
he  became  a  State  Senator  from 
Jackson  County,  and  is  honorably 
mentioned  for  introducing  the  first  bill  providing  for 
a  free-school  system.  In  1826,  when  the  redoubt¬ 
able  John  P.  Cook,  who  had  previously  beaten  such 
men  as  John  McLean,  Elias  Kent  Kane  and  ex- 
Gov.  Bond,  came  up  for  the  fourth  time  for  Congress, 
Mr.  Duncan  was  brought  forward  against  him  by  his 
friends,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  politicians. 
As  yet  he  was  but  little  known  in  the  State.  He  was 
an  original  Jackson  man  at  that  time,  being  attached 
to  his  political  fortune  in  admiration  of  the  glory  of 
his  military  achievements.  His  chances  of  success 
again9t  Cook  were  generally  regarded  as  hopeless, 
but  he  entered  upon  the  campaign  undaunted.  His 
speeches,  though  short  and  devoid  of  ornament,  were 
full  of  good  sense.  He  made  a  diligent  canvass  of 
the  State,  Mr.  Cook  being  hindered  by  the  condition  of 
his  health.  The  most  that  was  expected  of  Mr. 
Duncan,  under  the  circumstances,  was  that  he  would 


obtain  a  respectable  vote,  but  without  defeating  Mr. 
Cook.  The  result  of  the  campaign,  however,  was  a 
source  of  surprise  and  amazement  to  both  friends 
and  foes,  as  Mr.  Duncan  came  out  641  votes  ahead! 
He  received  6,321  votes,  and  Mr.  Cook  5,680.  Un¬ 
til  this  denoueme?it ,  the  violence  of  party  feeling 
smoldering  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  on  account 
of  the  defeat  of  Jackson,  was  not  duly  appreciated. 
Aside  from  the  great  convention  struggle  of  1824,  no 
other  than  mere  local  and  personal  considerations 
had  ever  before  controlled  an  election  in  Illinois. 

From  the  above  date  Mr.  Duncan  retained  his 
seat  in  Congress  until  his  election  as  Governor  in 
August,  1834.  The  first  and  bloodless  year  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Rey¬ 
nolds  to  the  position  of  Brigadier-General  of  the 
volunteers,  and  he  conducted  his  brigade  to  Rock 
Island.  But  he  was  absent  from  the  State,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  during  the  gubernatorial  campaign,  and  did 
not  personally  participate  in  it,  but  addressed  circu¬ 
lars  to  his  constituents.  His  election  was,  indeed, 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  his  absence,  be¬ 
cause  his  estrangement  from  Jackson,  formerly  his 
political  idol,  and  also  from  the  Democracy,  largely 
in  ascendency  in  the  State,  was  complete ;  but  while 
his  defection  was  well  known  to  his  Whig  friends, 
and  even  to  the  leading  Jackson  men  of  this  State, 
the  latter  were  unable  to  carry  conviction  of  that  fact 
to  the  masses,  as  mail  and  newspaper  facilities  at 
that  day  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  present 
time.  Of  course  the  Governor  was  much  abused 
afterward  by  the  fossilized  Jackson  men  who  re¬ 
garded  party  ties  and  affiliations  as  above  all 
other  issues  that  could  arise;  but  he  was  doubtless 
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sincere  in  his  opposition  to  the  old  hero,  as  the  latter 
had  vetoed  several  important  western  measures 
which  were  dear  to  Mr.  Duncan.  In  his  inaugural 
message  he  threw  off  the  mask  and  took  a  bold  stand 
against  the  course  of  the  President.  The  measures 
he  recommended  in  his  message,  however,  were  so 
desirable  that  the  Legislature,  although  by  a  large 
majority  consisting  of  Jackson  men,  could  not  refrain 
from  endorsing  them.  These  measures  related 
mainly  to  banks  and  internal  improvements. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Duncan  was  Governor  that  the 
people  of  Illinois  went  whirling  on  with  bank  and  in¬ 
ternal  improvement  schemes  that  well  nigh  bank¬ 
rupted  the  State.  The  hard  times  of  1837  came  on, 
and  the  disasters  that  attended  the  inauguration  of 
these  plans  and  the  operation  of  the  banks  were  mu¬ 
tually  charged  upon  the  two  political  parties.  Had 
any  one  man  autocratic  power  to  introduce  and 
carry  on  any  one  of  these  measures,  he  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public ; 
but  as  many  jealous  men  had  hold  of  the  same  plow 
handle,  no  success  followed  and  each  blamed  the  other 
for  the  failure.  In  this  great  vortex  Gov.  Duncan 
was  carried  along,  suffering  the  like  derogation  of 
character  with  his  fellow  citizens. 

At  the  height  of  the  excitement  the  Legislature 
“  provided  for  ”  railroads  from  Galena  to  Cairo,  Alton 
to  Shawneetown,  Alton  to  Mount  Carmel,  Alton  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  State  in  the  direction  of 
Terre  Haute,  Quincy  via  Springfield  to  the  Wabash, 
Bloomington  to  Pekin,  and  Peoria  to  Warsaw, — in  all 
about  1,300  miles  of  road.  It  also  provided  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Kaskaskia, 
Illinois,  Great  and  Little  Wabash  and  Rock  Rivers  ; 
also  as  a  placebo ,  $200,000  in  money  were  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  various  counties  wherein  no  improve 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  made  as  above.  The 
estimate  for  the  expenses  for  all  these  projects  was 
placed  at  a  little  over  $10,000,000,  which  was  not 
more  than  half  enough !  That  would  now  be  equal  to 
saddling  upon  the  State  a  debt  of  $225,000,000!  It 
was  sufficient  to  bankrupt  the  State  several  times 
over,  even  counting  all  the  possible  benefits. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  events  that  ever  occurred 
in  this  fair  State  was  the  murder  of  Elijah  P.  Love- 
joy  in  the  fall  of  1837,  at  Alton,  during  Mr.  Duncan’s 
term  as  Governor.  Lovejoy  was  an  “  Abolitionist,” 
editing  the  Observer  at  that  place,  and  the  pro¬ 
slavery  slums  there  formed  themselves  into  a  mob, 


and  after  destroying  successively  three  presses  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Lovejoy,  surrounded  the  warehouse 
where  the  fourth  press  was  stored  away,  endeavoring 
to  destroy  it,  and  where  Lovejoy  and  his  friends 
were  entrenching  themselves,  and  shot  and  killed  the 
brave  reformer! 

About  this  time,  also,  the  question  of  removing  the 
State  capital  again  came  up,  as  the  20  years’  limit  for 
its  existence  at  Vandalia  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
There  was,  of  course,  considerable  excitement  over 
the  matter,  the  two  main  points  competing  for  it  be¬ 
ing  Springfield  and  Peoria.  The  jealousy  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  is  not  even  yet,  45  years  afterward,  fully 
allayed. 

Gov.  Duncan's  term  expired  in  1838.  In  1842 
he  was  again  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive  chair,  this  time  by  the  Whig  party,  against  Adam 
W.  Snyder,  of  St.  Clair  County,  the  nominee  of  the 
Democrats.  Charles  W.  Hunter  was  a  third  candi¬ 
date  for  the  same  position.  Mr.  Snyder,  however,  died 
before  the  campaign  had  advanced  very  far,  and  his 
party  substituted  Thomas  Ford,  who  was  elected, 
receiving  46,901  votes,  to  38,584  for  Duncan,  and 
909  for  Hunter.  The  cause  of  Democratic  success 
at  this  time  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  temporary 
support  of  the  Mormons  which  they  enjoyed,  and  the 
want  of  any  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  masses, 
that  Mr.  Ford  was  opposed  to  any  given  policy  en¬ 
tertained  in  the  respective  localities. 

Gov.  Duncan  was  a  man  of  rather  limited  educa¬ 
tion,  but  with  naturally  fine  abilities  he  profited 
greatly  by  his  -various  public  services,  and  gathered 
a  store  of  knowledge  regarding  public  affairs  which 
served  him  a  ready  purpose.  He  possessed  a  clear 
judgment,  decision,  confidence  in  himself  and  moral 
courage  to  carry  out  his  convictions  of  right.  In  his 
deportment  he  was  well  adapted  to  gain  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  His  intercourse  with  them  was 
both  affable  and  dignified.  His  portrait  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  mansion,  from  which  the  accompanying  was 
made,  represents  him  as  having  a  swarthy  complex¬ 
ion,  high  cheek  bones,  broad  forehead,  piercing  black 
eyes  and  straight  black  hair. 

He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Illinois  College  at 
Jacksonville,  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  Jan.  15,  1844,  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  leaving  a  wife 
but  no  children.  Two  children,  born  to  them,  had 
died  in  infancy. 
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Thomas  carlin,  the  sixth 

Governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  serving  from  1838 
to  1842,  was  also  a  Ken¬ 
tuckian,  being  born  near 
Frankfort,  that  State,  July- 
18,  1789,  of  Irish  paternity. 
The  opportunities  for  an  education 
being  very  meager  in  his  native 
place,  he,  on  approaching  years  of 
judgment  and  maturity,  applied 
himself  to  those  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  that  seemed  most  important, 
and  thus  became  a  self-made  man  ; 
and  his  taste  for  reading  and 
study  remained  with  him  through 
life.  In  1803  his  father  removed 
to  Missouri,  then  a  part  of  “  New  Spain,”  where  he 
died  in  1810. 


In  1812  young  Carlin  came  to  Illinois  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  all  the  “ranging”  service  incident  to  the 
war  of  that  period,  proving  himself  a  soldier  of  un¬ 
daunted  bravery.  In  1814  he  married  Rebecca 
Huitt,  and  lived  for  four  years  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  he  followed  farming,  and  then  removed 
to  Greene  County.  He  located  the  town  site  of  Car¬ 
lton,  in  that  county,  and  in  1825  made  a  liberal 
donation  of  land  for  county  building  purposes.  He 
was  the  first  Sheriff  of  that  county  after  its  separate 
organization,  and  afterward  was  twice  elected,  as  a 
Jackson  Democrat,  to  the  Illinois  Senate.  In  the 
Black  Hawk  War  he  commanded  a  spy  battalion,  a 
post  of  considerable  danger.  In  1834  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Jackson  to  the  position  of 
Receiver  of  Public  Moneys,  and  to  fulfill  the  office  ' 


more  conveniently  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Quincy. 

While,  in  1838,  the  unwieldy  internal  improvement 
system  of  the  State  was  in  full  operation,  with  all  its 
expensive  machinery,  amidst  bank  suspensions 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  great  stringency  in 
the  money  market  everywhere,  and  Illinois  bonds 
forced  to  sale  at  a  heavy  discount,  and  the  “  hardest 
times  ”  existing  that  the  people  of  the  Prairie  State 
ever  saw,  the  general  election  of  State  officers  was 
approaching.  Discreet  men  who  had  cherished  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  subsidence  of  the  public  infatua¬ 
tion,  met  with  disappointment.  A  Governor  and 
Legislature  were  to  be  elected,  and  these  were  now 
looked  forward  to  for  a  repeal  of  the  ruinous  State 
policy.  But  the  grand  scheme  had  not  yet  lost  its 
dazzling  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Time  and  experience  had  not  yet  fully  demonstrated 
its  utter  absurdity.  Hence  the  question  of  arresting 
its  career  of  profligate  expenditures  did  not  become 
a  leading  one  with  the  dominant  party  during  the 
campaign,  and  most  of  the  old  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  were  returned  at  this  election. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Democrats,  in  State 
Convention  assembled,  nominated  Mr.  Carlin  for  the 
office  of  Governor,  and  S.  H.  Anderson  for  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor,  while  the  Whigs  nominated  Cyrus  Ed¬ 
wards,  brother  of  Ninian  Edwards,  formerly  Governor, 
and  W.  H.  Davidson.  Edwards  came  out  strongly 
for  a  continuance  of  the  State  policy,  while  Carlin 
remained  non-committal.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  two  main  political  parties  in  this  State  were 
unembarrassed  by  any  third  party  in  the  field.  The 
result  of  the  election  was:  Carlin,  35,573 ;  Ander¬ 
son,  30,335  ;  Edwards,  29,629 ;  and  Davidson,  28,- 
715- 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  subsequent  Legislature 
(1839),  the  retiring  Governor  CDuncanj  in  his  mes- 
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sage  spoke  in  emphatic  terms  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
internal  improvement  system,  presaging  the  evils 
threatened,  and  urged  that  body  to  do  their  utmost 
to  correct  the  great  error ;  yet,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Legislature  not  only  decided  to  continue  the  policy 
but  also  added  to  its  burden  by  voting  more  appro¬ 
priations  and  ordering  more  improvements.  Although 
the  money  market  was  still  stringent,  a  further  loan 
of  $4,000,000  was  ordered  for  the  Illinois  &  Mich¬ 
igan  Canal  alone.  Chicago  at  that  time  began  to 
loom  up  and  promise  to  be  an  important  city,  even 
the  great  emporium  of  the  West,  as  it  has  since  in¬ 
deed  came  to  be.  Ex-Gov.  Reynolds,  an  incompe¬ 
tent  financier,  was  commissioned  to  effect  the  loan, 
and  accordingly  hastened  to  the  East  on  this  respons¬ 
ible  errand,  and  negotiated  the  loans,  at  considera¬ 
ble  sacrifice  to  the  State.  Besides  this  embarrassment 
to  Carlin’s  administration,  the  Legislature  also  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  no  authority  to  appoint  a  Secretary 
of  State  until  a  vacancy  existed,  and  A.  P.  Field,  a 
Whig,  who  had  already  held  the  post  by  appointment 
through  three  administrations,  was  determined  to 
keep  the  place  a  while  longer,  in  spite  of  Gov.  Car¬ 
lin’s  preferences.  The  course  of  the  Legislature  in 
this  regard,  however,  was  finally  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  quo  warranto  case  brought  up 
before  it  by  John  A.  McClernand,  whom  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  nominated  for  the  office.  Thereupon  that 
dignified  body  was  denounced  as  a  “Whig  Court!” 
endeavoring  to  establish  the  principle  of  life-tenure 
of  office. 

A  new  law  was  adopted  re-organizing  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  and  under  it  five  additional  Supreme  Judges 
were  elected  by  the  Legislature,  namely,  Thomas 
Ford  (afterward  Governor),  Sidney  Breese,  Walter  B. 
Scates,  Samuel  H.  Treat  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas — 
all  Democrats. 

It  was  during  Cov.  Carlin’s  administration  that  the 
noisy  campaign  of  “  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too  ”  oc¬ 
curred,  resulting  in  a  Whig  victory.  This,  however, 
did  not  affect  Illinois  politics  very  seriously. 

Another  prominent  event  in  the  West  during  Gov. 
Carlin’s  term  of  office  was  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  Mormons  and  their  removal  from  Independence, 
Mo.,  to  Nauvoo,  Ill.,  in  r84o.  At  the  same  time 
they  began  to  figure  somewhat  in  State  politics.  On 
account  of  their  believing — as  they  thought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  Testament — that  they  should  have 


“  all  things  common,”  and  that  consequently  “  all 
the  earth  ”  and  all  that  is  upon  it  were  the“  Lord’s  ” 
and  therefore  the  property  of  his  “  saints,”  they 
were  suspected,  and  correctly,  too,  of  committing 
many  of  the  deeds  of  larceny,  robbery,  etc.,  that 
were  so  rife  throughout  this  country  in  those  days. 
Hence  a  feeling  of  violence  grew  up  between  the 
Mormons  and  “anti-Mormons.”  In  the  State  of 
Missouri  the  Mormons  always  supported  the  Dem¬ 
ocracy  until  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Democratic 
government,  when  they  turned  their  support  to  the 
Whigs.  They  were  becoming  numerous,  and  in  the 
Legislature  of  r  840-1,  therefore,  it  became  a  matter 
of  great  interest  with  both  parties  to  conciliate  these 
people.  Through  the  agency  of  one  John  C.  Ben¬ 
nett,  a  scamp,  the  Mormons  succeeded  in  rushing 
through  the  Legislature  (both  parties  not  daring  to 
oppose)  a  charter  for  the  city  of  Nauvoo  which  vir¬ 
tually  erected  a  hierarchy  co-ordinate  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  itself.  In  the  fall  of  1841  the 
Governor  of  Missouri  made  a  demand  upon  Gov. 
Carlin  for  the  body  of  Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon  leader, 
as  a  fugitive  from  justice.  Gov.  Carlin  issued  the 
writ,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  returned  unserved. 
It  was  again  issued  in  1842,  and  Smith  was  arrested, 
but  was  either  rescued  by  bis  followers  or  discharged 
by  the  municipal  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

In  December,  1841,  the  Democratic  Convention 
nominated  Adam  W.  Snyder,  of  Belleville,  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  As  he  had  been,  as  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  rather  friendly  to  the  Mormons,  the  latter 
naturally  turned  their  support  to  the  Democratic 
party.  The  next  spring  the  Whigs  nominated  Ex- 
Gov.  Duncan  for  the  same  office.  In  the  meantime 
the  Mormons  began  to  grow  more  odious  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  the  comparative  prospects 
of  the  respective  parties  for  success  became  very 
problematical.  Mr.  Snyder  died  in  May,  and 
Thomas  Ford,  a  Supreme  Judge,  was  substituted  as 
a  candidate,  and  was  elected. 

At  the  close  of  his  gubernatorial  term,  Mr.  Carlin 
removed  back  to  his  old  home  at  Carrollton,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  before  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  office,  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1849 
he  served  out  the  unexpired  term  of  J.  D.  Fry  in  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  and  died  Feb.  4, 
1852,  at  his  residence  at  Carrollton,  leaving  a  wife 
and  seven  children. 
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THOMAS  FORD,  Governor 
from  1842  to  1846,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  a  very  interesting 
history  of  Illinois,  was  born 
at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  the 
year  1 800.  His  mother,  after 
the  death  of  her  first  hus¬ 
band  (Mr.  Forquer),  married  Rob¬ 
ert  Ford,  who  was  killed  in  1802, 
by  the  Indians  in  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania.  She  was  conse¬ 
quently  left  in  indigent  circum¬ 
stances,  with  a  large  family,  mostly 
girls.  With  a  view  to  better  her 
condition,  she,  in  1804,  removed  to 
v V-fWN^vi  Missour‘>  where  it  had  been  cus- 

***H.'§'£*  tomary  by  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  give  land  to  actual  settlers ;  but  upon  her 
arrival  at  St.  Louis  she  found  the  country  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  liberal  policy  toward  set¬ 
tlers  changed  by  the  new  ownership.  After  some 
sickness  to  herself  and  family,  she  finally  removed  to 
Illinois,  and  settled  some  three  miles  south  of  Water¬ 
loo,  but  the  following  year  moved  nearer  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  bluffs.  Here  young  Ford  received  his  first 


schooling,  under  the  instructions  of  a  Mr.  Humphrey, 
for  which  he  had  to  walk  three  miles.  His  mother, 
though  lacking  a  thorough  education,  was  a  woman 
of  superior  mental  endowments,  joined  to  energy 
and  determination  of  character.  She  inculcated  in 
her  children  those  high-toned  principles  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  her  sons  in  public  life.  She  exercised  a 
rigid  economy  to  provide  her  children  an  education ; 
but  George  Forquer,  her  oldest  son  (six  years  older 
than  Thomas  Ford),  at  an  early  age  had  to  quit 
school  to  aid  by  his  labor  in  the  support  of  the  family. 
He  afterward  became  an  eminent  man  in  Illinois 
affairs,  and  but  for  his  early  death  would  probably 
have  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Young  Ford,  with  somewhat  better  opportunities, 
received  a  better  education,  though  limited  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  common  school  of  those  pioneer 
times.  His  mind  gave  early  promise  of  superior  en¬ 
dowments,  with  an  inclination  for  mathematics.  His 
proficiency  attracted  the  attention  of  Hon.  Daniel  P. 
Cook,  who  became  his  efficient  patron  and  friend. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  an  eminent  Illinois  states¬ 
man  who,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  obtained  a  grant 
of  300,000  acres  of  land  to  aid  in  completing  the 
Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  and  after  whom  the 
county  of  Cook  was  named.  Through  the  advice  of 
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this  gentleman,  Mr.  Ford  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  law;  but  Forquer,  then  merchandising,  re¬ 
garding  his  education  defective,  sent  him  to  T ransyl- 
vania  University,  where,  however,  he  remained  but 
one  term,  owing  to  Forquer’s  failure  in  business.  On 
his  return  he  alternated  his  law  reading  with  teach¬ 
ing  school  for  support. 

In  1829  Gov.  Edwards  appointed  him  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  and  in  1831  he  was  re-appointed  by  Gov. 
Reynolds,  and  after  that  he  was  four  times  elected  a 
Judge  by  the  Legislature,  without  opposition,  twice  a 
Circuit  Judge,  once  a  Judge  of  Chicago,  and  as  As¬ 
sociate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when,  in  1841, 
the  latter  tribunal  was  re-organized  by  the  addition 
of  five  Judges,  all  Democrats.  Ford  was  assigned  to 
the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  while  in  this  capacity 
he  was  holding  Court  in  Ogle  County  he  received  a 
notice  of  his  nomination  by  the  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  office  of  Governor.  He  immediately  re¬ 
signed  his  place  and  entered  upon  the  canvass.  In 
August,  1842,  he  was  elected,  and  on  the  8th  of  De¬ 
cember  following  he  was  inaugurated. 

All  the  offices  which  he  had  held  were  unsolicited 
by  him.  He  received  them  upon  the  true  Jefferson¬ 
ian  principle, — Never  to  ask  and  never  to  refuse 
office.  Both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  Judge  he  stood 
deservedly  high,  but  his  cast  of  intellect  fitted  him 
rather  for  a  writer  upon  law  than  a  practicing  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  courts.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  void 
of  the  moving  power  of  eloquence,  so  necessary  to 
success  with  juries.  As  a  Judge  his  opinions  were 
"ound,  lucid  and  able  expositions  of  the  law.  In 
practice,  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  tact,  skill  and  in¬ 
sinuating  address  of  the  politician,  but  he  saw  through 
the  arts  of  demagogues  as  well  as  any  man.  He  was 
plain  in  his  demeanor,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at 
one  time  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
during  a  session  of  the  Legislature,  he  was  taken  by 
a  stranger  to  be  a  seeker  for  the  position  of  door¬ 
keeper,  and  was  waited  upon  at  his  hotel  near  mid¬ 
night  by  a  knot  of  small  office-seekers  with  the  view 
of  effecting  a  “combination  !  ” 

Mr.  Ford  had  not  the  “  brass  ”  of  the  ordinary 
politician,  nor  that  impetuosity  which  characterizes  a 
political  leader.  He  cared  little  for  money,  and 
hardly  enough  for  a  decent  support.  In  person  he 
was  of  small  stature,  slender,  of  dark  complexion, 
with  black  hair,  sharp  features,  deep-set  eyes,  a 
pointed,  aquiline  nose  having  a  decided  twist  to  one 
side,  and  a  small  mouth. 

The  three  most  important  events  in  Gov.  Ford’s 
administration  were  the  establishment  of  the  high 
financial  credit  of  the  State,  the  “  Mormon  War  ’’and 
the  Mexican  War. 

In  the  first  of  these  the  Governor  proved  himself 
to  be  eminently  wise.  On  coming  into  office  he  found 
the  State  badly  paralyzed  by  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  notorious  “internal  improvement”  schemes  of 


the  preceding  decade,  with  scarcely  anything  to 
show  by  way  of  “improvement.”  The  enterprise 
that  seemed  to  be  getting  ahead  more  than  all  the 
rest  was  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  As  this 
promised  to  be  the  most  important  thoroughfare, 
feasible  to  the  people,  it  was  well  under  headway  in 
its  construction.  Therefore  the  State  policy  was 
almost  concentrated  upon  it,  in  order  to  rush  it  on  te 
completion.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State 
was  growing  so  large  as  to  frighten  the  people,  and 
they  were  about  ready  to  entertain  a  proposition  for 
repudiation.  But  the  Governor  had  the  foresight  to 
recommend  such  measures  as  would  maintain  the 
public  credit,  for  which  every  citizen  to-day  feels 
thankful. 

But  perhaps  the  Governor  is  remembered  more  for 
his  connection  with  the  Mormon  troubles  than  for 
anything  else;  for  it  was  during  his  term  of  office 
that  the  “  Latter-Day  Saints  ”  became  so  strong  at 
Nauvoo,  built  their  temple  there,  increased  their  num¬ 
bers  throughout  the  country,  committed  misdemean¬ 
ors,  taught  dangerous  doctrines,  suffered  the  loss  of 
theirleader,  Jo  Smith,  by  a  violent  death,  were  driven 
out  of  Nauvoo  to  the  far  West,  etc.  Having  been  a 
Judge  for  so  many  years  previously,  Mr.  Ford  of 
course  was  non-committal  concerning  Mormon  affairs, 
and  was  therefore  claimed  by  both  parties  and  also 
accused  by  each  of  sympathizing  too  greatly  with  the 
other  side.  Mormonism  claiming  to  be  a  system  of 
religion,  the  Governor  no  doubt  was  “  between  two 
fires,”  and  felt  compelled  to  touch  the  matter  rather 
“  gingerly,”  and  doubtless  felt  greatly  relieved  when 
that  pestilential  people  left  the  State.  Such  compli¬ 
cated  matters,  especially  when  religion  is  mixed  up 
with  them,  expose  every  person  participating  in 
them  to  criticism  from  all  parties. 

The  Mexican  War  was  begun  in  the  spring  of 
1845,  and  was  continued  into  the  gubernatorial  term 
of  Mr.  Ford’s  successor.  The  Governor’s  connection 
with  this  war,  however,  was  not  conspicuous,  as  it 
was  only  administrative,  commissioning  officers,  etc. 

Ford’s  “  History  of  Illinois  ”  is  a  very  readable  and 
entertaining  work,  of  450  small  octavo  pages,  and  is 
destined  to  increase  in  value  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
It  exhibits  a  natural  flow  of  compact  and  forcible 
thought,  never  failing  to  convey  the  nicest  sense.  In 
tracing  with  his  trenchant  pen  the  devious  operations 
of  the  professional  politician,  in  which  he  is  inimit¬ 
able,  his  account  is  open,  perhaps,  to  the  objection 
that  all  his  contemporaries  are  treated  as  mere  place- 
seekers,  while  many  of  them  have  since  been  judged 
by  the  people  to  be  worthy  statesmen.  His  writings 
seem  slightly  open  to  the  criticism  that  they  exhibit 
a  little  splenetic  partiality  against  those  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  who  were  prominent  during  his  term  of 
office  as  Governor. 

The  death  of  Gov.  Ford  took  place  at  Peoria,  Ill., 
Nov.  2,  1850. 
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UGUSTUS  C.  FRENCH, 
Governor  of  Illinois  from 
1846  to  1852,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Hill,  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire, 
Aug.  2,  1808.  He  was  a 
descendant  in  the  fourth 
generation  of  Nathaniel 
French,  who  emigrated  from  England 
in  1687  and  settled  in  Saybury,  Mass. 

In  early  life  young  French  lost  his 
father,  but  continued  to  receive  in¬ 
struction  from  an  exemplary  and 
Christian  mother  until  he  was  19  years 
old,  when  she  also  died,  confiding  to 
his  care  and  trust  four  younger  broth¬ 
ers  and  one  sister.  He  discharged  his  trust  with 
parental  devotion.  His  education  in  early  life  was 
such  mainly  as  a  common  school  afforded.  For  a 
brief  period  he  attended  Dartmouth  College,  but 
from  pecuniary  causes  and  the  care  of  his  brothers 
and  sister,  he  did  not  graduate.  He  subsequently 
read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1831,  and 
shortly  afterward  removed  to  Illinois,  settling  first  at 
Albion,  Edwards  County,  where  he  established  him¬ 
self  in  the  practice  of  law.  The  following  year  he 
removed  to  Paris,  Edgar  County.  Here  he  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  entered  public  life 
by  representing  that  county  in  the  Legislature.  A 
strong  attachment  sprang  up  between  him  and  Ste¬ 
phen  A.  Douglas. 

In  1839,  Mr.  French  was  appointed  Receiver  of 
the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Palestine,  Craw¬ 
ford  County,  at  which  place  he  was  a  resident  when 


elevated  to  the  gubernatorial  chair.  In  1844  he  was 
a  Presidential  Elector,  and  as  such  he  voted  for 
James  K.  Polk. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1846,  meet¬ 
ing  at  Springfield  Feb.  10,  nominated  Mr.  French 
for  Governor.  Other  Democratic  candidates  were 
Lyman  Trumbull,  John  Calhoun  -(subsequently  of 
Lecompton  Constitution  notoriety),  Walter  B.  Scates, 
Richard  M.  Young  and  A.  W.  Cavarly, — an  array  of 
very  able  and  prominent  names.  Trumbull  was  per¬ 
haps  defeated  in  the  Convention  by  the  rumor  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
as  he  had  been  a  year  previously.  For  Lieutenant 
Governor  J.  B.  Wells  was  chosen,  while  other  candi¬ 
dates  were  Lewis  Ross,  Win.  McMurtry,  Newton 
Cloud,  J.  B.  Hamilton  and  W.  W.  Thompson.  The 
resolutions  declared  strongly  against  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  the  old  State  Banks. 

The  Whigs,  who  were  in  a  hopeless  minority,  held 
their  convention  June  8,  at  Peoria,  and  selected 
Thomas  M.  Kilpatrick,  of  Scott  County,  for  Governor, 
and  Gen.  Nathaniel  G.  Wilcox,  of  Schuyler,  for 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

In  the  campaign  the  latter  exposed  Mr.  French’s 
record  and  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  improvement  system,  urging  it  against  his 
election ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  war  with  Mexico 
broke  out,  regarding  which  the  Whig  record  was  un¬ 
popular  in  this  State.  The  war  was  the  absorbing 
and  dominating  question  of  the  period,  sweeping 
every  other  political  issue  in  its  course.  The  elec¬ 
tion  in  August  gave  Mr.  French  58,700  votes,  and 
Kilpatrick  only  36,775.  Richard  Eells,  Abolitionist 
candidate  for  the  same  office,  received  5,152  votc-s. 
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By  the  new  Constitution  of  1848,  a  new  election  for 
State  officers  was  ordered  in  November  of  that  year, 
before  Gov.  French’s  term  was  half  out,  and  he  was 
re-elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  the  incumbent  for  six  consecutive  years,  the 
only  Governor  of  this  State  who  has  ever  served  in 
that  capacity  so  long  at  one  time.  As  there  was  no 
organized  opposition  to  his  election,  he  received  67,- 
453  votes,  to  5,639  for  Pierre  Menard  (son  of  the 
first  Lieutenant  Governor),  4,748  for  Charles  V. 
Dyer,  3,834  for  W.  L.  D.  Morrison,  and  1,361  for 
James  L.  D.  Morrison.  But  Win.  McMurtry,  of 
Knox  County,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  in 
place  of  Joseph  B.  Wells,  who  was  before  elected 
and  did  not  run  again. 

Governor  French  was  inaugurated  into  office  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  Mexican  War,  which  closed 
during  the  summer  of  1847,  although  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  not  made  until  Feb.  2, 
1848.  The  policy  of  Gov.  French’s  party  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  that  war,  but  in  connection  with  that  affair 
he  was,  of  course,  only  an  administrative  officer. 
During  his  term  of  office,  Feb.  19,  1847,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  by  special  permission  of  Congress,  declared  that 
all  Government  lands  sold  to  settlers  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  subject  to  State  taxation;  before  this  they 
were  exempt  for  five  years  after  sale.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  revenue  was  materially  increased. 
About  the  same  time,  the  distribution  of  Government 
land  warrants  among  the  Mexican  soldiers  as  bounty 
threw  upon  the  market  a  great  quantity  of  good 
lands,  and  this  enhanced  the  settlement  of  the  State. 
The  same  Legislature  authorized,  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Governor,  the  sale  of  the  Northern 
Cross  Railroad  (from  Springfield  to  Meredosia,  the 
first  in  the  State  and  now  a  section  of  the  Wabash, 
St.  Louis  &  Pacific)  It  sold  for  $100,000  in  bonds, 
although  it  had  cost  the  State  not  less  than  a  million. 
The  salt  wells  and  canal  lands  in  the  Saline  reserve 
in  Gallatin  County,  granted  by  the  general  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  State,  were  also  authorized  by  the 
Governor  to  be  sold,  to  apply  on  the  State  debt.  In 
1850,  for  the  first  time  since  1839,  the  accruing  State 
revenue,  exclusive  of  specific  appropriations,  was 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  demands  upon  the 
treasury.  The  aggregate  taxable  property  of  the 
State  at  this  time  was  over  $100,000,000,  and  the 
population  851,470. 


In  1849  the  Legislature  adopted  the  township  or¬ 
ganization  law,  which,  however,  proved  defective, 
and  was  properly  amended  in  1851.  At  its  session 
in  the  latter  year,  the  General  Assembly  also  passed 
a  law  to  exempt  homesteads  from  sale  on  executions 
This  beneficent  measure  had  been  repeatedly  urged 
upon  that  body  by  Gov.  French. 

In  1850  some  business  men  in  St.  Louis  com¬ 
menced  to  build  a  dike  opposite  the  lower  part  of 
their  city  on  the  Illinois  side,  to  keep  the  Mississippi 
in  its  channel  near  St.  Louis,  instead  of  breaking 
away  from  them  as  it  sometimes  threatened  to  do. 
This  they  undertook  without  permission  from  the 
Legislature  or  Executive  authority  of  this  State  ;  and 
as  many  of  the  inhabitants  there,  complained  that 
the  scheme  would  inundate  and  ruin  much  valuable 
land,  there  was  a  slight  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  re¬ 
sulting  in  favor  of  the  St.  Louis  project ;  and  since 
then  a  good  site  has  existed  there  for  a  city  (East  St. 
Louis),  and  now  a  score  of  railroads  center  there. 

It  was  in  September,  1850,  that  Congress  granted 
to  this  State  nearly  3,000,000  acres  of  land  in  aid  of 
the  completion  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
which  constituted  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
railroad — we  might  say  internal  improvement — his¬ 
tory  of  the  State.  The  road  was  rushed  on  to  com¬ 
pletion,  which  accelerated  the  settlement  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  State  by  a  good  class  of  industrious  citi¬ 
zens,  and  by  the  charter  a  good  income  to  the  State 
Treasury  is  paid  in  from  the  earnings  of  the  road. 

In  1851  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing 
free  stock  banks,  which  was  the  source  of  much  leg¬ 
islative  discussion  for  a  number  of  years. 

But  we  have  not  space  further  to  particularize 
concerning  legislation.  Gov.  French’s  administra¬ 
tion  was  not  marked  by  any  feature  to  be  criticised, 
while  the  country  was  settling  up  as  never  before. 

In  stature,  Gov.  French  was  of  medium  height, 
squarely  built,  light  complexioned,  with  ruddy  face 
and  pleasant  countenance.  In  manners  he  was 
plain  and  agreeable.  By  nature  he  was  somewhat 
diffident,  but  he  was  often  very  outspoken  in  his  con¬ 
victions  of  duty.  In  public  speech  he  was  not  an 
orator,  but  was  chaste,  earnest  and  persuasive.  In 
business  he  was  accurate  and  methodical,  and  in  his 
administration  he  kept  up  the  credit  of  the  State. 

He  died  in  1865,  at 'his  home  in  Lebanon,  St. 
Clair  Co.,  Ill. 
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;OEL  A.  MATTESON,  Governor 
1853-6,  was  born  Aug.  8,  1808, 
in  Jefferson  County,  New  York, 
to  which  place  his  father  had  re¬ 
moved  from  Vermont  three  years 
before.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
in  fair  circumstances,  but  a  com¬ 
mon  English  education  was  all 
that  his  only  son  received.  Young 
Joel  first  tempted  fortune  as  a 
small  tradesman  in  Prescott, 
Canada,  before  he  was  of  age. 
He  returned  from  that  place  to 
his  home,  entered  an  academy, 
taught  school,  visited  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Eastern  cities,  improved  a  farm  his  father  had 
given  him,  made  a  tour  in  the  South,  worked  there 
in  building  railroads,  experienced  a  storm  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  visited  the  gold  diggings  of  Northern 
Georgia,  and  returned  via  Nashville  to  St.  Louis  and 
through  Illinois  to  his  father’s  home,  when  he  mar¬ 
ried.  In  1833,  having  sold  his  farm,  he  removed, 
with  his  wife  and  one  child,  to  Illinois,  and  entered 
a  claim  on  Government  land  near  the  head  of  Au 
Sable  River,  in  what  is  now  Kendall  County.  At 
that  time  there  were  not  more  than  two  neighbors 
within  a  range  of  ten  miles  of  his  place,  and  only 
three  or  four  houses  between  him  and  Chicago.  He 
opened  a  large  farm.  Hi?  family  was  boarded  1 3 


miles  away  while  he  erected  a  house  on  his  claim, 
sleeping,  during  this  time,  under  a  rude  pole  shed. 
Here  his  life  was  once  placed  in  imminent  peril  by 
a  huge  prairie  rattlesnake  sharing  his  bed. 

In  1835  he  bought  largely  at  the  Government  land 
sales.  During  the  speculative  real-estate  mania  which 
broke  out  in  Chicago  in  1836  and  spread  over  the  State, 
he  sold  his  lands  under  the  inflation  of  that  period 
and  removed  to  Joliet.  In  1838  he  became  a  heavy 
contractor  on  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  Upon 
the  completion  of  his  job  in  1841,  when  hard  times 
prevailed,  business  at  a  stand,  contracts  paid  in  State 
scrip;  when  all  the  public  works  except  the  canal 
were  abandoned,  the  State  offered  for  sale  700  tons 
of  railroad  iron,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Mat- 
teson  at  a  bargain.  This  he  accepted,  shipped  and 
sold  at  Detroit,  realizing  a  very  handsome  profit, 
enough  to  pay  off  all  his  canal  debts  and  leave  him  a 
surplus  of  several  thousand  dollars.  His  enterprise 
next  prompted  him  to  start  a  woolen  mill  at  Joliet, 
in  which  he  prospered,  and  which,  after  successive 
enlargements,  became  an  enormous  establishment. 

In  1842  he  was  first  elected  a  State  Senator,  but, 
by  a  bungling  apportionment,  John  Pearson,  a  Senator 
holding  over,  was  found  to  be  in  the  same  district, 
and  decided  to  be  entitled  to  represent  it.  Mat- 
teson’s  seat  was  declared  vacant.  Pearson,  however, 
with  a  nobleness  difficult  to  appreciate  in  this  day  of 
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greed  for  office,  unwilling  to  represent  his  district 
under  the  circumstances,  immediately  resigned  his 
unexpired  term  of  two  years.  A  bill  was  passed  in  a 
few  hours  ordering  a  new  election,  and  in  ten  days’ 
time  Mr.  Matteson  was  returned  re-elected  and  took 
his  seat  as  Senator.  From  his  well-known  capacity 
as  a  business  man,  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  a  position  he  held  during 
this  half  and  two  full  succeeding  Senatorial  terms, 
discharging  its  important  duties  with  ability  and  faith¬ 
fulness.  Besides  his  extensive  woolen-mill  interest, 
when  work  was  resumed  on  the  canal  under  the  new 
loan  of  $1,600,000  he  again  became  a  heavy  con¬ 
tractor,  and  also  subsequently  operated  largely  in 
building  railroads.  Thus  he  showed  himself  a  most 
energetic  and  thorough  business  man. 

He  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  Convention  which  met  at  Springfield 
April  20,  1852.  Other  candidates  before  the  Con¬ 
vention  were  D.  L.  Gregg  and  F.  C.  Sherman,  of 
Cook;  John  Dement,  of  Lee  ;  Thomas  L.  Harris,  of 
Menard;  Lewis  W.  Ross, of  Fulton;  and  D.  P.  Bush, 
of  Pike.  Gustavus  Koerner,  of  St.  Clair,  was  nom¬ 
inated  for  Lieutenant  Governor.  For  the  same  offices 
the  Whigs  nominated  Edwin  B.  Webb  and  Dexter  A. 
Knowlton.  Mr.  Matteson  received  80,645  votes  at 
the  election,  while  Mr.  Webb  received  64,408.  Mat- 
teson’s  forte  was  not  on  the  stump;  he  had  not  cul¬ 
tivated  the  art  of  oily  flattery,  or  the  faculty  of  being 
all  things  to  all  men.  His  intellectual  qualities  took 
rather  the  direction  of  efficient  executive  ability.  His 
turn  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  adroit  manage¬ 
ment  of  party,  or  the  powerful  advocacy  of  great  gov¬ 
ernmental  principles,  as  in  those  more  solid  and 
enduring  operations  which  cause  the  physical  devel¬ 
opment  and  advancement  of  a  State, — of  commerce 
and  business  enterprise,  into  which  he  labored  with 
success  to  lead  the  people.  As  a  politician  he  was 
just  and  liberal  in  his  views,  and  both  in  official  and 
private  life  he  then  stood  untainted  and  free  from 
blemish.  As  a  man,  in  active  benevolence,  social 
virtues  and  all  the  amiable  qualities  of  neighbor  or 
citizen,  he  had  few  superiors.  His  messages  present 
a  perspicuous  array  of  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
State,  and  are  often  couched  in  forcible  and  elegant 
diction. 

The  greatest  excitement  during  his  term  of  office 
was  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  by  Con¬ 


gress,  under  the  leadership  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in 
1854,  when  the  bill  was  passed  organizing  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Whig  party  of  the  North,  through  their  bitter  op¬ 
position  to  the  Democratic  party,  naturally  drifted 
into  the  doctrine  of  anti-slavery,  and  thus  led  to  what 
was  temporarily  called  the  “Anti-Nebraska”  party, 
while  the  followers  of  Douglas  were  known  as  “  Ne¬ 
braska  or  Douglas  Democrats.”  It  was  during  this 
embryo  stage  of  the  Republican  party  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  brought  forward  as  the  “Anti-Nebraska  ” 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senatorship,  while 
Gen.  James  Shields,  the  incumbent,  was  re-nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Democrats.  But  after  a  few  ballotings 
in  the  Legislature  (1855),  these  men  were  dropped, 
and  Lyman  Trumbull,  an  Anti-Nebraska  Democrat, 
was  brought  up  by  the  former,  and  Mr.  Matteson, 
then  Governor,  by  the  latter.  On  the  nth  ballot 
Mr.  Trumbull  obtained  one  majority,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  declared  elected.  Before  Gov.  Matteson ’s 
term  expired,  the  Republicans  were  fully  organized 
as  a  national  party,  and  in  1856  put  into  the  field  a 
full  national  and  State  ticket,  carrying  the  State,  but 
not  the  nation. 

The  Legislature  of  1855  passed  two  very  import¬ 
ant  measures, — the  present  free-school  system  and  a 
submission  of  the  Maine  liquor  law  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  The  latter  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority 
of  the  popular  vote. 

During  the  four  years  of  Gov.  Matteson ’s  admin¬ 
istration  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  was  about 
trebled,  from  $137,818,07910  $349,951,272;  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  was  reduced  from  $17,398,985  to  $12,843,- 
144;  taxation  was  at  the  same  time  reduced,  and  the 
State  resumed  paying  interest  on  its  debt  in  New 
York  as  fast  as  it  fell  due ;  railroads  were  increased 
in  their  mileage  from  something  less  than  400  to 
about  3,000 ;  and  the  population  of  Chicago  was 
nearly  doubled,  and  its  commerce  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled. 

Before  closing  this  account, we  regret  that  we  have 
to  say  that  Mr.  Matteson,  in  all  other  respects  an 
upright  man  and  a  good  Governor,  was  implicated 
in  a  false  re-issue  of  redeemed  canal  scrip,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $224,182.66.  By  a  suit  in  the  Sangamon  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  the  State  recovered  the  principal  and  all 
the  interest  excepting  $27,500. 

He  died  in  the  winter  of  1872-3,  at  Chicago. 
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ILLIAM  H.  BISSELL,  Gov¬ 
ernor  1857—60,  was  born 
gp  April  25,  i8ti,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  near 
Painted  Post,  Yates  County. 
*;  His  parents  were  obscure, 
honest,  God-fearing  people, 
who  reared  their  children  under  the  daily 
example  of  industry  and  frugality,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  that  class  of  Eastern 
society.  Mr.  Bissell  received  a  respecta¬ 
ble  but  not  thorough  academical  education. 
By  assiduous  application  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  in  his  early 
manhood  came  West  and  located  in  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  this  State,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  that  profession.  But  he  was  not  enam¬ 
ored  of  his  calling:  he  was  swayed  by  a  broader 
ambition,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
healing  art  and  its  arduous  duties  failed  to  yield  him 
further  any  charms.  In  a  few  years  he  discovered 
his  choice  of  a  profession  to  be  a  mistake,  and  when 
he  approached  the  age  of  30  he  sought  to  begin 
anew.  Dr.  Bissell,  no  doubt  unexpectedly  to  him¬ 
self,  discovered  a  singular  facility  and  charm  of 
speech,  the  exercise  of  which  acquired  for  him  a 
ready  local  notoriety.  It  soon  came  to  be  under¬ 


stood  that  he  desired  to  abandon  his  profession  and 
take  up  that  of  the  law.  During  terms  of  Court  he 
would  spend  his  time  at  the  county  seat  among  the 
members  of  the  Bar,  who  extended  to  him  a  ready 
welcome. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  drift 
into  public  life.  In  1840  he  was  elected  as  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat  to  the  Legislature  from  Monroe  County,  and 
was  an  efficient  member  of  that  body.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  home  he  qualified  himself  for  admission  to  the 
Bar  and  speedily  rose  to  the  front  rank  as  an  advo¬ 
cate.  His  powers  of  oratory  were  captivating.  With  a 
pure  diction,  charming  and  inimitable  gestures, 
clearness  of  statement,  and  a  remarkable  vein  of  sly 
humor,  his  efforts  before  a  jury  told  with  irresistible 
effect.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  Prosecut¬ 
ing  Attorney  for  the  Circuit  in  which  he  lived,  and 
in  that  position  he  fully  discharged  his  duty  to  the 
State,  gained  the  esteem  of  the  Bar,  and  seldom 
failed  to  convict  the  offender  of  the  law. 

In  stature  he  was  somewhat  tall  and  slender,  and 
with  a  straight,  military  bearing,  he  presented  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  appearance.  His  complexion  was  dark, 
his  head  well  poised,  though  not  large,  his  address 
pleasant  and  manner  winning.  He  was  exemplary 
in  his  habits,  a  devoted  husband  and  kind  parent. 
He  was  twice  married,  the  first  time  to  Miss  James, 
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of  Monroe  County,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, 
both  daughters.  She  died  soon  after  the  year  1840, 
and  Mr.  B.  married  for  his  second  wife  a  daughter 
of  Elias  K.  Kane,  previously  a  United  States  Senator 
from  this  State.  She  survived  him  but  a  short  time, 
and  died  without  issue. 

When  the  war  with  Mexico  was  declared  in  1846, 
Mr.  Bissell  enlisted  and  was  elected  Colonel  of  his 
regiment,  over  Hon.  Don  Morrison,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote, — 807  to  6.  Considering  the  limited 
opportunities  he  had  had,  he  evinced  a  high  order  of 
military  talent.  On  the  bloody  field  of  Buena  Vista 
he  acquitted  himself  with  intrepid  and  distinguished 
ability,  contributing  with  his  regiment,  the  Second 
Illinois,  in  no  small  degree  toward  saving  the  waver¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  our  arms  during  that  long  and  fiercely 
contested  battle. 

After  his  return  home,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  his  opponents  being  the 
Hons.  P.  B.  Fouke  and  Joseph  Gillespie.  He  served 
two  terms  in  Congress.  He  was  an  ardent  politician. 
During  the  great  contest  of  1850  he  voted  in  favor 
of  the  adjustment  measures;  but  in  r854  he  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  act  and 
therefore  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  of  Douglas,  and 
thus  became  identified  with  the  nascent  Republican 
party. 

During  his  first  Congressional  term,  while  the 
Southern  members  were  following  their  old  practice 
of  intimidating  the  North  by  bullying  language, 
and  claiming  most  of  the  credit  for  victories  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  Jefferson  Davis  claiming  for  the 
Mississippi  troops  all  the  credit  for  success  at  Buena 
Vista,  Mr.  Bissell  bravely  defended  the  Northern 
troops ;  whereupon  Davis  challenged  Bissell  to  a  duel, 
which  was  accepted.  This  matter  was  brought  up 
against  Bissell  when  he  was  candidate  for  Governor 
and  during  his  term  of  office,  as  the  Constitution  of 
this  State  forbade  any  duelist  from  holding  a  State 
office. 

In  1856,  when  the  Republican  party  first  put  forth 
a  candidate,  John  C.  Fremont,  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  party  nominated  Mr.  Bissell 
for  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  John  Wood,  of  Quincy, 
for  Lieutenant  Governor,  while  the  Democrats  nomi¬ 
nated  Hon.  W.  A.  Richardson,  of  Adams  County, 
for  Governor,  and  Col.  R.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Cook 
County,  for  Lieutenant  Governor-  The  result  of  the 


election  was  a  plurality  of  4,729  votes  over  Richard¬ 
son.  The  American,  or  Know-Nothing,  party  had  a 
ticket  in  the  field.  The  Legislature  was  nearly  bal¬ 
anced,  but  was  politically  opposed  to  the  Governor. 
His  message  to  the  Legislature  was  short  and  rather 
ordinary,  and  was  criticised  for  expressing  the  sup¬ 
posed  obligations  of  the  people  to  the  incorporators 
of  the-illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  and  for  re¬ 
opening  the  slavery  question  by  allusions  to  the 
Kansas  troubles.  Late  in  the  session  an  apportion¬ 
ment  bill,  based  upon  the  State  census  of  1855,  was 
passed,  amid  much  partisan  strife.  The  Governor 
at  first  signed  the  bill  and  then  vetoed  it.  A  furious 
debate  followed,  and  the  question  whether  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  the  authority  to  recall  a  signature  was 
referred  to  the  Courts,  that  of  last  resort  deciding  in 
favor  of  the  Governor.  T  wo  years  afterward  another 
outrageous  attempt  was  made  for  a  re-apportionment 
and  to  gerrymander  the  State,  but  the  Legislature 
failed  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor. 

It  was  during  Gov.  Bissell’s  administration  that 
the  notorious  canal  scrip  fraud  was  brought  to  light, 
implicating  ex-Gov.  Matteson  and  other  prominent 
State  officials.  The  principal  and  interest,  aggregat¬ 
ing  $255,500,  was  all  recovered  by  the  State  except¬ 
ing  $27,500.  (See  sketch  of  Gov.  Matteson.) 

In  1859  an  attempt  was  discovered  to  fraudu¬ 
lently  refund  the  Macalister  and  Stebbins  bonds  and 
thus  rob  the  State  Treasury  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  State  Government  was  impli¬ 
cated  in  this  affair,  and  to  this  day  remains  unex¬ 
plained  or  unatoned  for.  For  the  above,  and  other 
matters  previously  mentioned,  Gov.  Bissell  has  been 
severely  criticised,  and  he  has  also  been  most  shame¬ 
fully  libelled  and  slandered. 

On  account  of  exposure  in  the  army,  the  remote 
cause  of  a  nervous  form  of  disease  gained  entrance 
into  his  system  and  eventually  developed  paraplegia, 
affecting  his  lower  extremities,  which,  while  it  left 
his  body  in  comparative  health,  deprived  him  of  loco¬ 
motion  except  by  the  aid  of  crutches.  While  he  was 
generally  hopeful  of  ultimate  recovery,  this  myste¬ 
rious  disease  pursued  him,  without  once  relaxing  its 
stealthy  hold,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  March  18, 
i860,  over  nine  months  before  the  expiration  of  his 
gubernatorial  term,  at  the  early  age  of  48  years.  He 
died  in  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of 
which  he  hqd  been  a  member  since  1854. 
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OHN  WOOD,  Governor  1860-1,  and 
the  first  settler  of  Quincy,  Ill., 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Sempro- 
nius  (now  Moravia),  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  T798.  He  was 
the  second  child  and  only  son  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Wood.  His  mother, 
nee  Catherine  Crause,  was  of 
German  parentage,  and  died 
while  he  was  an  infant.  Dr. 
Wood  was  a  learned  and  skillful 
physician,  of  classical  attain¬ 
ments  and  proficient  in  several 
modern  languages,  who,  after 
serving  throughout  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  as  a  Surgeon,  settled  on  the  land  granted 
him  by  the  Government,  and  resided  there  a  re¬ 
spected  and  leading  influence  in  his  section  until  his 
death,  at  the  ripe  age  of  92  years. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  impelled  by  the  spirit 
of  Western  adventure  then  pervading  everywhere, 
left  his  home,  Nov.  2,  1818,  and  passed  the  succeed¬ 
ing  winter  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  following  sum¬ 
mer  he  pushed  on  to  Illinois,  landing  at  Shawneetown. 
and  spent  the  fall  and  following  winter  in  Calhoun 
County.  In  1820,  in  company  with  Willard  Keyes, 
he  settled  in  Pike  County,  about  30  miles  southeast 
of  Quincy,  where  for  the  next  two  years  he  pursued 
farming.  In  1821  he  visited  “the  Bluffs”  (as  the 
present  site  of  Quincy  was  called,  then  uninhabited) 
and,  pleased  with  its  prospects,  soon  after  purchased 
a  quarter-section  of  land  near  by,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fall  (1822)  erected  near  the  river  a  small  cabin,  , 


18  x  20  feet,  the  first  building  in  Quincy,  of  which 
he  then  became  the  first  and  for  some  months  the 
only  occupant. 

About  this  time  he  visited  his  old  friends  in  Pike 
County,  chief  of  whom  was  William  Ross,  the  lead¬ 
ing  man  in  building  up  the  village  of  Atlas,  of  that 
county,  which  was  thought  then  to  be  the  possible 
commencement  of  a  city.  One  day  they  and  others 
were  traveling  together  over  the  country  between  the 
two  points  named,  making  observations  on  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  respective  localities.  On  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Mississippi  near  Mr.  Wood’s  place, 
the  latter  told  his  companions  to  follow  him  and  he 
would  show  them  where  he  was  going  to  build  a  city. 
They  went  about  a  mile  off  the  main  trail,  to  a  high 
point,  from  which  the  view  in  every  direction  was 
most  magnificent,  as  it  had  been  for  ages  and  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  man.  Before  them  swept 
by  the  majestic  Father  of  Waters,  yet  unburdened  by 
navigation.  After  Mr.  Wood  had  expatiated  at 
length  on  the  advantages  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Ross 
replied,  “  But  it’s  too  near  Atlas  ever  to  amount  to 
anything!” 

Atlas  is  still  a  cultivated  farm,  and  Quincy  is  a 
city  of  over  30,000  population. 

In  1824  Mr.  Wood  gave  a  newspaper  notice, 
as  the  law  then  prescribed,  of  his  intention  to  apply 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
county.  This  was  done  the  following  winter,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  Adams 
County.  During  the  next  summer  Quincy  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  county  seat,  it  and  the  vicinity  then 
containing  but  four  adult  male  residents  and  half 
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that  number  of  females.  Sinoe  that  period  Mr. 
Wood  resided  at  the  place  of  his  early  adoption  un¬ 
til  his  death,  and  far  more  than  any  other  man  was 
he  identified  with  every  measure  of  its  progress  and 
history,  and  almost  continuously  kept  in  public  posi¬ 
tions. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  town  Trustees,  and  after 
the  place  became  a  city  he  was  often  a  member  of 
the  City  Council,  many  times  elected  Mayor,  in  the 
face  of  a  constant  large  opposition  political  majority. 
In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1856, 
on  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  he  was 
chosen  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State,  on  the 
ticket  with  Wm.  H.  Bissell  for  Governor,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  March  18,  i860,  he  succeeded  to 
the  Chief  Executive  chair,  which  he  occupied  until 
Gov.  Yates  was  inaugurated  nearly  ten  months  after¬ 
ward. 

Nothing  very  marked  characterized  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Gov.  Wood.  The  great  anti-slavery  cam¬ 
paign  of  i860,  resulting  in  the  election  of  the  honest 
Illinoisan,  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  occurred  during  the  short  period 
while  Mr.  Wood  was  Governor,  and  the  excitement 
and  issues  of  that  struggle  dominated  over  every 
other  consideration, — indeed,  supplanted  them  in  a 
great  measure.  The  people  of  Illinois,  during  all 
that  time,  were  passing  the  comparatively  petty  strifes 
under  Bissell’s  administration  to  the  overwhelming 
issue  of  preserving  the  whole  nation  from  destruction. 

In  1861  ex-Gov.  Wood  was  one  of  the  five  Dele¬ 
gates  from  Illinois  to  the  “  Peace  Convention  ”  at 
Washington,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  appointed 


Quartermaster-General  of  the  State,  which  position 
he  held  throughout  the  war.  In  1864  he  took  com¬ 
mand  as  Colonel  of  the  137th  Ill.  Vol.  Inf.,  with 
whom  he  served  until  the  period  of  enlistment  ex¬ 
pired. 

Politically,  Gov.  Wood  was  always  actively  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties.  Few 
men  have  in  personal  experience  comprehended  so 
many  surprising  and  advancing  local  changes  as 
vested  in  the  more  than  half  century  recollections  of 
Gov.  Wood.  Sixty-four  years  ago  a  solitary  settler 
on  the  “Bluffs,"  with  no  family,  and  no  neighbor 
within  a  score  of  miles,  the  world  of  civilization  away 
behind  him,  and  the  strolling  red-man  almost  his 
only  visitant,  he  lived  to  see  growing  around  him, 
and  under  his  auspices  and  aid,  overspreading  the 
wild  hills  and  scraggy  forest  a  teaming  city,  second 
only  in  size  in  the  State,  and  surpassed  nowhere  in 
beauty,  prosperity  and  promise ;  whose  people  recog¬ 
nize  as  with  a  single  voice  the  proverbial  honor  and 
liberality  that  attach  to  the  name  and  lengthened 
life  of  their  pioneer  settler,  “the  old  Governor.” 

Gov.  Wood  was  twice  married, — first  in  January, 
1826,  to  Ann  M.  Streeter,  daughter  of  Joshua  Streeter, 
formerly  of  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  They  had 
eight  children.  Mrs.  W.  died  Oct.  8,  1863,  and  in 
June,  1865,  Gov.  Wood  married  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  widow 
of  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Holmes.  Gov.  Wood  died  June  4, 
1880,  at  his  residence  in  Quincy.  Four  of  his  eight 
children  are  now  living,  namely:  Ann  E.,  wife  of 
Gen.  John  Tillson;  Daniel  C.,  who  married  Mary  J. 
Abernethy;  John,  Jr.,  who  married  Josephine  Skinner, 
and  Joshua  S.,  who  married  Annie  Bradley.  The 
last  mentioned  now  resides  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  and 
all  the  rest  are  still  at  Quincy. 
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Richard  yates,  the  “War 

Governor,”  1861-4,  was  born 
Jan.  18,  1818,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  River,  at  Warsaw, 
Gallatin  Co.,  Ky.  His  father 
^  moved  in  1831  to  Illinois,  and( 
after  stopping  for  a  time  in 
Springfield,  settled  at  Island 
Grove,  Sangamon  County.  Here, 
after  attending  school,  Richard  joined 
the  family.  Subsequently  he  entered 
Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville, 
where,  in  1837,  he  graduated  with 
first  honors.  He  chose  for  his  pro¬ 
fession  the  law,  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Har¬ 
din  being  his  instructor.  After  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Bar  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  as  an 
advocate. 

Gifted  with  a  fluent  and  ready  oratory,  he  soon 
appeared  in  the  political  hustings,  and,  being  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  great  Whig  leader  of  the 


West,  Henry  Clay,  he  joined  his  political  fortunes  to 
the  Darty  of  his  idol.  In  1 840  he  engaged  with  great 
ardor  in  the  exciting  “  hard  cider  ”  campaign  for 
Harrison.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  from  Morgan  County,  a  Democratic 
stronghold.  He  served  three  or  four  terms  in  the 


Legislature,  and  such  was  the  fascination  of  his  ora¬ 
tory  that  by  1850  his  large  Congressional  District, 
extending  from  Morgan  and  Sangamon  Counties 
north  to  include  LaSalle,  unanimously  tendered  him 
the  Whig  nomination  for  Congress.  His  Democratic 
opponent  was  Maj.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  man  who  had  won  distinction  at  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  who  had 
beaten  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Logan  for  the  same  position, 
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two  years  before,  by  a  large  majority.  Yates  was 
elected.  Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected,  over 
John  Calhoun. 

It  was  during  Yates  second  term  in  Congress  that 
the  great  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  was  agitated,  and  the  bars  laid  down  for  re¬ 
opening  the  dreaded  anti-slavery  question.  He  took 
strong  grounds  against  the  repeal,  and  thus  became 
identified  with  the  rising  Republican  party.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  fell  into  the  minority  in  his  district,  which 
was  pro-slavery.  Even  then,  in  a  third  contest,  he 
fell  behind  Major  Harris  only  200  votes,  after  the 
district  had  two  years  before  given  Pierce  2,000 
majority  for  President. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  i860  met  at 
Decatur  May  9,  and  nominated  for  the  office  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mr.  Yates,  in  preference  to  Hon.  Norman  B. 
Judd,  of  Chicago,  and  Leonard  Swett,  of  Blooming¬ 
ton,  two  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  State,  who  were 
also  candidates  before  the  Convention.  Francis  A. 
Hoffman,  of  DuPage  County,  was  nominated  for 
Lieutenant  Governor.  This  was  the  year  when  Mr/ 
Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  President,  a  period  re¬ 
membered  as  characterized  by  the  great  whirlpool 
which  precipitated  the  bloody  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
The  Douglas  Democrats  nominated  J.  C.  Allen  of 
Crawford  County,  for  Governor,  and  Lewis  W.  Ross, 
of  Fulton  County,  for  Lieutenant  Governor.  The 
Breckenridge  Democrats  and  the  Bell-Everett  party 
had  also  full  tickets  in  the  field.  After  a  most  fear¬ 
ful  campaign,  the  result  of  the  election  gave  Mr. 
Yates  172,196  votes,  and  Mr.  Allen  159,253.  Mr. 
Yates  received  over  a  thousand  more  votes  than  did 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself. 

Gov.  Yates  occupied  the  chair  of  State  during  the 
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most  critical  period  of  our  country’s  history.  In  the 
fate  of  the  nation  was  involved  that  of  each  State. 
The  life  struggle  of  the  former  derived  its  sustenance 
from  the  loyalty  of  the  latter;  and  Gov.  Yates 
seemed  to  realize  the  situation,  and  proved  himself 
both  loyal  and  wise  in  upholding  the  Government. 
He  had  a  deep  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people,  won  by  his  moving  eloquence  and  genial 
manners.  Erect  and  symmetrical  in  person,  of  pre¬ 
possessing  appearance,  with  a  winning  address  and  a 
magnetic  power,  few  men  possessed  more  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  popularity.  His  oratory  was  scholarly  and 
captivating,  his  hearers  hardly  knowing  why  they 
were  transported.  He  was  social  and  convivial.  In 
the  latter  respect  he  was  ultimately  carried  too  far. 

The  very  creditable  military  efforts  of  this  State 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  putting  into  the 
field  the  enormous  number  of  about  200,000  soldiers, 
were  ever  promptly  and  ably  seconded  by  his  excel¬ 
lency  ;  and  the  was  ambitious  to  deserve  the  title  of 
“the  soldier’s  friend.”  Immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  he  repaired  to  the  field  of  carnage  to  look 
after  the  wounded,  and  his  appeals  for  aid  were 
promptly  responded  to  by  the  people.  His  procla¬ 
mations  calling  for  volunteers  were  impassionate 
appeals,  urging  upon  the  people  the  duties  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  patriotism ;  and  his  special  message 
in  1863  to  the  Democratic  Legislature  of  this  State 
pleading  for  material  aid  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  Illinois  regiments,  breathes  a  deep  fervor 
of  noble  sentiment  and  feeling  rarely  equaled  in 
beauty  or  felicity  of  expression.  Generally  his  mes¬ 
sages  on  political  and  civil  affairs  were  able  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  During  his  administration,  however, 
■there  were  no  civil  events  of  an  engrossing  character, 
although  two  years  of  his  time  were  replete  with 
partisan  quarrels  of  great  bitterness.  Military  ar¬ 
rests,  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  riot  in  Fulton 
County,  attempted  suppression  of  the  Chicago  Times 
and  the  usurping  State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1862,  were  the  chief  local  topics  that  were  exciting 
during  the  Governor’s  term.  This  Convention  assem¬ 
bled  Jan.  7,  and  at  once  took  the  high  position  that 
the  law  calling  it  was  no  longer  binding,  and  that  it 
had  supreme  power;  that  it  represented  a  virtual 
assemblage  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  and  was 
sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  all  power  necessary  to 
effect  a  peaceable  revolution  of  the  State  Government 


and  to  the  re-establishment  of  one  for  the  “  happiness, 
prosperity  and  freedom  of  the  citizens,”  limited  only 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Notwithstanding  the 
law  calling  the  Convention  required  its  members  to 
take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
as  well  as  that  of  the  general  Government,  they 
utterly  refused  to  take  such  oath.  They  also  as¬ 
sumed  legislative  powers  and  passed  several  import¬ 
ant  “laws!”  Interfering  with  the  (then)  present 
executive  duties,  Gov.  Yates  was  provoked  to  tell 
them  plainly  that  “  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  right 
of  the  Convention  to  instruct  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty.” 

In  1863  the  Governor  astonished  the  Democrats 
by  “  proroguing  ”  their  Legislature.  This  body,  after 
a  recess,  met  June  2,  that  year,  and  soon  began  to 
waste  time  upon  various  partisan  resolutions ;  and, 
while  the  two  houses  were  disagreeing  upon  the 
question  of  adjourning  sine  die ,  the  Governor,  having 
the  authority  in  such  cases,  surprised  them  all  by 
adjourning  them  “  to  the  Saturday  next  preceding  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  1865  !  ”  This  led  to  great 
excitement  and  confusion,  and  to  a  reference  of  the 
Governor’s  act  to  the  Supreme  Court,  who  decided  in 
his  favor.  Then  it  was  the  Court’s  turn  to  receive 
abuse  for  weeks  and  months  afterward. 

During  the  autumn  of  1864  a  conspiracy  was  de¬ 
tected  at  Chicago  which  had  for  its  object  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Camp  Douglas,  the 
burning  of  the  city  and  the  inauguration  of  rebellion 
in  the  North.  Gen.  Sweet,  who  had  charge  of  the 
camp  at  the  time,  first  had  his  suspicions  of  danger 
aroused  by  a  number  of  enigmatically  worded  letters 
which  passed  through  the  Camp  postoffice.  A  de¬ 
tective  afterward  discovered  that  the  rebel  Gen. 
Marmaduke  was  in  the  city,  under  an  assumed 
name,  and  he,  with  other  rebel  officers — Grenfell, 
Morgan,  Cantrell,  Buckner  Morris,  and  Charles 
Walsh — was  arrested,  most  of  whom  were  convicted 
by  a  court-martial  at  Cincinnati  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment, — Grenfell  to  be  hung.  The  sentence 
of  the  latter  was  afterward  commuted  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life,  and  all  the  others,  after  nine  months' 
imprisonment,  were  pardoned. 

In  March,  1873,  Gov.  Yates  was  appointed  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  Director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  his  decease,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  27th  of  November  following. 
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HICHARD  J.  OGLESBY,  Gov¬ 
ernor  1865-8,  and  re-elected 
in  1872  and  1884,  was  born 
July  25,  1824,  in  Oldham  Co., 
Ky., — the  State  which  might 
be  considered  the  “  mother  of 
Illinois  Governors.”  Bereft  of 
his  parents  at  the  tender  age 
of  eight  years,  his  early  education 
was  neglected.  When  12  years  of 
age,  and  after  he  had  worked  a  year 
and  a  half  at  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
he  removed  with  an  uncle,  Willis 
Oglesby,  into  whose  care  he  had 
been  committed,  to  Decatur,  this 
State,  where  he  continued  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  as  a  mechanic,  working  six  months  for 
Hon.  E.  O.  Smith. 

In  1844  he  commenced  studying  law  at  Spring- 
field,  with  Judge  Silas  Robbins,  and  read  with  him 
one  year.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1845,  and 
commenced'  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  at 
Sullivan,  the  county  seat  of  Moultrie  County. 

The  next  year  the  war  with  Mexico  was  com¬ 
menced,  and  in  June,  1846,  Mr.  Oglesby  volunteered, 
was  elected  First  Lieutenant  of  Co.  C,  Fourth  Illinois 
Regiment  of  Volunteers,  and  participated  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo. 

On  his  return  he  sought  to  perfect  his  law  studies 
by  attending  a  course  of  lectures  at  Louisville,  but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  California  “gold  fever  ”  in 
1849,  he  crossed  the  plains  and  mountains  to  the 
new  Eldorado,  driving  a  six-mule  team,  with  a  com¬ 


pany  of  eight  men,  Henry  Prather  being  the  leader. 

In  1852  he  returned  home  to  Macon  County,  and 
was  placed  that  year  by  the  Whig  party  on  the  ticket 
of  Presidential  Electors.  In  1856  he  visited  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  being  absent  20  months.  On  his 
return  home  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Gallagher,  Wait  &  Oglesby. 
In  1858  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Hon.  James  C.  Robinson,  Democrat.  In  i860  he 
was  elected  to  the  Illinois  State  Senate ;  and  on  the 
evening  the  returns  of  this  election  were  coming  in, 
Mr.  Oglesby  had  a  fisticuff  encounter  with  “  Cerro 
Gordo  Williams,”  in  which  he  came  out  victorious, 
and  which  was  regarded  as  “  the  first  fight  of  the 
Rebellion.”  The  following  spring,  when  the  war 
had  commenced  in  earnest,  his  ardent  nature 
quickly  responded  to  the  demands  of  patriotism  and 
he  enlisted.  The  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
elected  him  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Illinois  Infantry, 
the  second  one  in  the  State  raised  to  suppress  the 
great  Rebellion. 

He  was  shortly  entrusted  with  important  com¬ 
mands.  For  a  time  he  was  stationed  at  Bird’s  Point 
and  Cairo;  in  April  he  was  promoted  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral;  at  Fort  Donelson  his  brigade  was  in  the  van, 
being  stationed  on  the  right  of  General  Grant’s  army 
and  the  first  brigade  to  be  attacked.  He  lost  500 
men  before  re-inforcements  arrived.  Many  of  these 
men  were  from  Macon  County.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Corinth,  and,  in  a  brave  charge  at  this 
place,  was  shot  in  the  left  lung  with  an  ounce  ball, 
and  was  carried  from  the  field  in  expectation  of  ina- 
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mediate  death.  That  rebel  ball  he  carries  to  this 
day.  On  his  partial  recovery  he  was  promoted  as 
Major  General,  for  gallantry,  his  commission  to  rank 
from  November,  1862.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  16th  Army 
Corps,  but,  owing  to  inability  from  the  effects  of  his 
wound,  he  relinquished  this  command  in  July,  that 
year.  Gen.  Grant,  however,  refused  to  accept  his 
resignation,  and  he  was  detailed,  in  December  follow¬ 
ing,  to  court-martial  and  try  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army  at  Washington,  where  he  remained  until 
May,  1864,  when  he  returned  home. 

The  Republican,  or  Union,  State  Convention  of 

1864  was  held  at  Springfield,  May  25,  when  Mr. 
Oglesby  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Governor, 
while  other  candidates  before  the  Convention  were 
Allen  C.  Fuller,  of  Boone,  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  of  Sanga¬ 
mon,  and  John  M.  Palmer,  of  Macoupin.  Wm. 
Bross,  of  Chicago,  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant 
Governor.  On  the  Democratic  State  ticket  were 
James  C.  Robinson,  of  Clark,  for  Governor,  and  S. 
Corning  Judd,  of  Fulton,  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 
The  general  election  gave  Gen.  Oglesby  a  majority 
of  about  31,000  votes.  The  Republicans  had  also  a 
majority  in  both  the  Legislature  and  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Congress. 

Gov.  Oglesby  was  duly  inaugurated  Jan.  17,  1865. 
The  day  before  the  first  time  set  for  his  installation 
death  visited  his  home  at  Decatur,  and  took  from  it 
his  only  son,  an  intelligent  and  sprightly  lad  of  six 
years,  a  great  favorite  of  the  bereaved  parents.  This 
caused  the  inauguration  to  be  postponed  a  week. 

The  political  events  of  the  Legislative  session  of 

1865  were  the  election  of  ex-Gov.  Yates  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  ratification  of  the  13th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
abolishing  slavery.  This  session  also  signalized 
itself  by  repealing  the  notorious  “  black  laws,”  part 
of  which,  although  a  dead  letter,  had  held  their  place 
upon  the  statute  books  since  i8r9-  Also,  laws  re¬ 
quiring  the  registration  of  voters,  and  establishing  a 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  were  passed  by  this  Leg¬ 
islature.  But  the  same  body  evinced  that  it  was  cor¬ 
ruptly  influenced  by  a  mercenary  lobby,  as  it  adopted 
some  bad  legislation,  over  the  Governor’s  veto,  nota¬ 
bly  an  amendment  to  a  charter  for  a  Chicago  horse 
railway,  granted  in  1859  for  25  years,  and  now 
sought  to  be  extended  99  years.  As  this  measure 
was  promptly  passed  over  his  veto  by  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  he  deemed  it  useless  further  to 
attempt  to  check  their  headlong  career.  At  this 
session  no  law  of  a  general  useful  character  or  public 
interest  was  perfected,  unless  we  count  such  the 
turning  over  of  the  canal  to  Chicago  to  be  deepened. 
The  session  of  1867  was  still  more  productive  of 
private  and  special  acts.  Many  omnibus  bills  were 
proposed,  and  some  passed.  The  contests  over  the 
location  of  the  Industrial  College,  .the  Capital,  the 


Southern  Penitentiary,  and  the  canal  enlargement 
and  Illinois  River  improvement,  dominated  every¬ 
thing  else. 

During  the  year  1872,  it  became  evident  that  if 
the  Republicans  could  re-elect  Mr.  Oglesby  to  the 
office  of  Governor,  they  could  also  elect  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  they  desired  to  do. 
Accordingly  they  re-nominated  him  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive  chair,  and  placed  upon  the  ticket  with  him  for 
Lieutenant  Governor,  John  L.  Beveridge,  of  Cook 
County.  On  the  other  side  the  Democrats  put  into 
the  field  Gustavus  Koerner  for  Governor  and  John 
C.  Black  for  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  election 
gave  the  Republican  ticket  majorities  ranging  from 
35,334  to  56,174, — the  Democratic  defection  being 
caused  mainly  by  their  having  an  old-time  Whig  and 
Abolitionist,  Horace  Greeley,  on  the  national  ticket 
for  President.  According  to  the  general  understand¬ 
ing  had  beforehand,  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  met 
it  elected  Gov.  Oglesby  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
whereupon  Mr.  Beveridge  became  Governor.  Sena¬ 
tor  Oglesby’s  term  expired  March  4,  1879,  having 
served  his  party  faithfully  and  exhibited  an  order  of 
statesmanship  beyond  criticism. 

During  the  campaign  of  1884  Mr.  Oglesby  was 
nominated  for  a  “  third  term  ”  as  Executive  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  against  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor 
of  Chicago,  nominated  by  the  Democrats.  Both 
gentlemen  “stumped  ”  the  State,  and  while  the  peo¬ 
ple  elected  a  Legislature  which  was  a  tie  on  a  joint 
ballot,  as  between  the  two  parties,  they  gave  the 
jovial  “  Dick”  Oglesby  a  majority  of  15,018  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  he  was  inaugurated  Jan.  30,  1885.  The 
Legislature  did  not  fully  organize  until  this  date,  on 
account  of  its  equal  division  between  the  two  main 
parties  and  the  consequent  desperate  tactics  of  each 
party  to  checkmate  the  latter  in  the  organization  of 
the  House. 

Gov.  Oglesby  is  a  fine-appearing,  affable  man,  with 
regular,  well  defined  features  and  rotund  face.  In 
stature  he  is  a  little  above  medium  height,  of  a  large 
frame  and  somewhat  fleshy.  His  physical  appear¬ 
ance  is  striking  and  prepossessing,  while  his  straight- 
out,  not  to  say  bluff,  manner  and  speech  are  well 
calculated  favorably  to  impress  the  average  masses. 
Ardent  in  feeling  and  strongly  committed  to  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  his  party,  he  intensifies  Republicanism 
among  Republicans,  while  at  the  same  time  his  jovial 
and  liberal  manner  prevents  those  of  the  opposite 
party  from  hating  him. 

He  is  quite  an  effective  stump  orator.  With  vehe¬ 
ment,  passionate  and  scornful  tone  and  gestures, 
tremendous  physical  power,  which  in  speaking  he 
exercises  to  the  utmost ;  with  frequent  descents  to 
the  grotesque;  and  with  abundant  homely  compari¬ 
sons  or  frontier  figures,  expressed  in  the  broadest 
vernacular  and  enforced  with  stentorian  emphasis, 
he  delights  a  promiscuous  audience  beyond  measure. 
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|;OHN  Me  AULEY  PALMER,  Gov¬ 
ernor  1869-72,  was  born  on 
Eagle  Creek,  Scott  Co.,  Ky., 
Sept.  13,  1817.  During  his  in¬ 
fancy,  his  father,  who  had  been 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  re¬ 
moved  to  Christian  Co.,  Ky., 
where  lands  were  cheap.  Here 
the  future  Governor  of  the  great 
PrairiQ  State  spent  his  childhood 
and  received  such  meager  school¬ 
ing  as  the  new  and  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  country  afforded.  To  this 
he  added  materially  by  diligent 
reading,  for  which  he  evinced  an 
early  aptitude.  His  father,  an  ardent  Jackson  man, 
was  also  noted  for  his  anti-slavery  sentiments,  which 
he  thoroughly  impressed  upon  his  children.  In  1831 
he  emigrated  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Madison  County. 
Here  the  labor  of  improving  a  farm  was  pursued  for 
about  two  years,  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Palmer’s 
mother  broke  up  the  family.  About  this  time  Alton 
College  was  opened,  on  the  “manual  labor  ”  system, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1834  young  Palmer,  with  his 
elder  brother,  Elihu,  entered  this  school  and  remained 
18  months.  Next,  for  over  three  years,  he  tried 
variously  coopering,  peddling  and  school-teaching. 

During  the  summer  of  1838  he  .formed  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  then  making  his 


first  canvass  for  Congress.  Young,  eloquent  and  in 
political  accord  with  Mr.  Palmer,  he  won  his  confi¬ 
dence,  fired  his  ambition  and  fixed  his  purpose.  The 
following  winter,  while  teaching  near  Canton,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  devote  his  spare  time  to  a  desultory  reading 
of  law,  and  in  the  spring  entered  a  law  office  at  Car- 
linville,  making  his  home  with  his  elder  brother, 
Elihu.  (The  latter  was  a  learned  clergyman,  of  con¬ 
siderable  orginality  of  thought  and  doctrine.)  On 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bar,  Douglas  being  one  of  his  examiners. 
He  was  not  immediately  successful  in  his  profession, 
and  would  have  located  elsewhere  than  Carlinville 
had  he  the  requisite  means.  Thus  his  early  poverty 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  to  it  he  now  attributes 
the  success  of  his  life. 

From  1839  on,  while  he  diligently  pursued  his 
profession,  he  participated  more  or  less  in  local 
politics.  In  1843  he  became  Probate  Judge.  In 
1847  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  where  he  took  a  leading  part.  I11  1852  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  at  the  special 
session  of  February,  1854,  true  to  the  anti-slavery 
sentiments  bred  in  him,  he  took  a  firm  stand  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise; 
and  when  the  Nebraska  question  became  a  party 
issue  he  refused  to  receive  a  re-nomination  for  the 
Senatorship  at  the  hands  of  the  Democracy,  issuing 
a  circular  to  that  effect.  A  few  weeks  afterward, 
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however,  hesitating  to  break  with  his  party,  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  Congressional  Convention  which  nomi- 
T.  L.  Harris  against  Richard  Yates,  and  which 
unqualifiedly  approved  the  principles  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act.  But  later  in  the  campaign  he  made 
the  plunge,  ran  for  the  Senate  as  an  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrat,  and  was  elected.  The  following  winter 
he  put  in  nomination  for  the  ’United  States  Senate 
Mr.  Trumbull,  and  was  one  of  the  five  steadfast  men 
who  voted  for  him  until  all  the  Whigs  came  to  their 
support  and  elected  their  man. 

In  1856  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Convention  at  Bloomington.  He  ran  for  Congress  in 
1859,  but  was  defeated.  In  i860  he  was  Republican 
Presidential  Elector  for  the  State  at  large.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  Delegates  (all  Re¬ 
publicans)  sent  by  Illinois  to  the  peace  congress  at 
Washington. 

When  the  civil  conflict  broke  out,  he  offered  his 
services  to  his  country,  and  was  elected  Colonel  of  the 
14th  Ill.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  participated  in  the  engagements 
at  Island  No.  10;  at  Farmington,  where  he  skillfully 
extricated  his  command  from  a  dangerous  position  , 
at  Stone  River,  where  his  division  for  several  hours, 
Dec.  31,  1862,  held  the  advance  and  stood  like  a 
rock,  and  for  his  gallantry  there  he  was  made  Major 
General;  at  Chickamauga,  where  his  and  Van  Cleve’s 
divisions  for  two  hours  maintained  their  position 
when  they  were  cut  off  by  overpowering  numbers. 
Under  Gen.  Sherman,  he  was  assigned  to  the  14th 
Army  Corps  and  participated  in  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
At  Peach-Tree  Creek  his  prudence  did  much  to  avert 
disaster.  In  February,  1865,  Gen.  Palmer  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  military  administration  of  Kentucky, 
which  was  a  delicate  post.  That  State  was  about 
half  rebel  and  half  Union,  and  those  of  the  latter 
element  were  daily  fretted  by  the  loss  of  their  slaves. 
He,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  rules  of  common  law, 
trembled  at  the  contemplation  of  his  extraordinary 
power  over  the  persons  and  property  of  his  fellow 
men,  with  which  he  was  vested  in  his  capacity  as 
military  Governor ;  and  he  exhibited  great  caution  in 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  post. 

Gen.  Palmer  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Illi¬ 
nois  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  which  met 
at  Peoria  May  6,  1868,  and  his  nomination  would 
probably  have  been  made  by  acclamation  had  he  not 
persistently  declared  that  he  could  not  accept  a  can¬ 


didature  for  the  office.  The  result  of  the  ensuing 
election  gave  Mr.  Palmer  a  majority  of  44,707  over 
John  R.  Eden,  the  Democratic  nominee. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  January, 
1869,  the  first  thing  to  arrest  public  attention  was 
that  portion  of  the  Governor’s  message  which  took 
broad  State’s  rights  ground.  This  and  some  minor 
points,  which  were  more  in  keeping  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  sentiment,  constituted  the  entering  wedge  for 
the  criticisms  and  reproofs  he  afterward  received 
from  the  Republican  party,  and  ultimately  resulted 
in  his  entire  aleniation  from  the  latter  element.  The 
Legislature  just  referred  to  was  noted  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  numerous  bills  in  the  interest  of  private 
parties,  which  were  embarrassing  to  the  Governor. 
Among  the  public  acts  passed  was  that  which  limited 
railroad  charges  for  passenger  travel  to  a  maximum 
of  three  cents  per  mile ;  and  it  was  passed  over  the 
Governor’s  veto.  Also,  they  passed,  over  his  veto, 
the  “tax-grabbing  law”  to  pay  railroad  subscriptions, 
the  Chicago  Lake  Front  bill,  etc.  The  new  State 
•Constitution  of  1870,  far  superior  to  the  old,  was  a 
peaceful  “  revolution  ”  which  took  place  during  Gov. 
Palmer’s  term  of  office.  The  suffering  caused  by  the 
great  Chicago  Fire  of  October,  1871,  was  greatly 
alleviated  by  the  prompt  responses  of  his  excellency. 

Since  the  expiration  of  Gov.  Palmers ’s  term,  he  has 
been  somewhat  prominent  in  Illinois  politics,  and 
has  been  talked  of  by  many,  especially  in  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party,  as  the  best  man  in  the  State  for  a 
United  States  Senator.  His  business  during  life  has 
been  that  of  the  law.  Few  excel  him  in  an  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  depth  and  scope  of  its  principles. 
The  great  number  of  his  able  veto  messages  abun¬ 
dantly  testify  not  only  this  but  also  a  rare  capacity  to 
point  them  out.  He  is  a  logical  and  cogent  reasoner 
and  an  interesting,  forcible  and  convincing  speaker, 
though  not  fluent  or  ornate.  Without  brilliancy,  his 
dealings  are  rather  with  facts  and  ideas  than  with 
appeals  to  passions  and  prejudices.  He  is  a  patriot 
and  a  statesman  of  very  high  order.  Physically  he  is 
above  the  medium  height,  of  robust  frame,  ruddy 
complexion  and  sanguine-nervous  temperament.  He 
has  a  large  cranial  development,  is  vivacious,  social 
in  disposition,  easy  of  approach,  unostentatious  in  his 
habits  of  life,  democratic  in  his  habits  and  manners 
and  is  a  true  American  in  his  fundamental  principles 
of  statesmanship. 
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OHN  LOWRIE  BEVER¬ 
IDGE,  Governor  1 87  3-6,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y., 
July  6,  1824.  His  parents 
were  George  and  Ann  Bever¬ 
idge.  His  father’s  parents,  An¬ 
drew  and  Isabel  Beveridge,  be¬ 
fore  their  marriage  emigrated 
from  Scotland  just  before  the 
Revolutionary  War,  settling  in 
Washington  County.  His  father 
was  the  eldest  of  eight  brothers,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  60  years  of 
age  when  the  first  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber  died.  His  mother’s  parents, 
James  and  Agnes  Hoy,  emigrated 
from  Scotland  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  settling  also  in 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  their 
first-born,  whose  “  native  land  ”  was 
the  wild  ocean.  His  parents  and 
grandparents  lived  beyond  the  time 
allotted  to  man,  their  average  age 
being  over  80  years.  They  belonged  to  the  “  Asso¬ 
ciate  Church,”  a  seceding  Presbyterian  body  of 


America  from  the  old  Scotch  school ;  and  so  rigid 
was  the  training  of  young  Beveridge  that  he  never 
heard  a  sermon  from  any  other  minister  except  that 
of  his  own  denomination  until  he  was  in  his  19th 
year.  Later  in  life  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  relation  he  still 
holds. 

Mr.  Beveridge  received  a  good  common-school  ed¬ 
ucation,  but  his  parents,  who  could  obtain  a  livelihood 
only  by  rigid  economy  and  industry,  could  not  send 
him  away  to  college.  He  was  raised  upon  a  farm, 
and  was  in  his  r8th  year  when  the  family  removed 
to  De  Kalb  County,  this  State,  when  that  section  was 
very  sparsely  settled.  Chicago  had  less  than  7,000 
inhabitants.  In  this  wild  West  he  continued  as  a 
farm  laborer,  teaching  school  during  the  winter 
months  to  supply  the  means  of  an  education.  In  the 
fall  of  1842  he  attended  one  term  at  the  academy  at 
Granville,  Putnam  Co.,  Ill.,  and  subsequently  several 
terms  at  the  Rock  River  Seminary  at  Mount  Morris, 
Ogle  Co.,  Ill.,  completing  the  academic  course.  At 
this  time,  the  fall  of  1845,  his  parents  and  brothers 
were  anxious  to  have  him  go  to  college,  even  though 
he  had  not  money  sufficient;  but,  not  willing  to  bur¬ 
den  the  family,  he  packed  his  trunk  and  with  only 
$40  in  money  started  South  to  seek  his  fortune, 
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Poor,  alone,  without  friends  and  influence,  he  thus 
entered  upon  the  battle  of  life. 

First,  he  taught  school  in  Wilson,  Overton  and 
Jackson  Cos.,  Tenn.,  in  which  experience  he  under¬ 
went  considerable  mental  drill,  both  in  book  studies 
and  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  He  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  the  South,  but  did  not  learn 
to  love  the  institution  of  slavery,  although  he  ad¬ 
mired  many  features  of  Southern  character.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1847,  he  returned  North,  and  Jan.  20,  1848, 
he  married  Miss  Helen  M.  Judson,  in  the  old  Clark- 
Street  M.  E.  church  in  Chicago,  her  father  at  that 
time  being  Pastor  of  the  society  there.  In  the  spring 
of  1848  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Tennessee, 
where  his  two  children,  Alla  May  and  Philo  Judson, 
were  born. 

In  the  fall  of  1849,  through  the  mismanagement 
of  an  associate,  he  lost  what  little  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  and  was  left  in  debt.  He  soon  managed  to 
earn  means  to  pay  his  debts,  returned  to  De  Kalb 
Co.,  Ill.,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  Sycamore,  the  county  seat.  On  arrival 
from  the  South  he  had  but  one-quarter  of  a  dollar  in 
money,  and  scanty  clothing  and  bedding  for  himself 
and  family.  He  borrowed  a  little  money,  practiced 
law,  worked  in  public  offices,  kept  books  for  some  of 
the  business  men  of  the  town,  and  some  railroad  en¬ 
gineering,  till  the  spring  of  1854,  when  he  removed 
to  Evanston,  1 2  miles  north  of  Chicago,  a  place  then 
but  recently  laid  out,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  a  Methodist  institution. 
Of  the  latter  his  father-in-law  was  then  financial 
agent  and  business  manager.  Here  Mr.  Beveridge 
prospered,  and  the  next  year  (1855)  opened  a  law 
office  in  Chicago,  where  he  found  the  battle  some¬ 
what  hard;  but  he  persevered  with  encouragement 
and  increasing  success. 

Aug.  12,  i86r,  his  law  partner,  Gen.  John  F. 
Farnsworth,  secured  authority  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  authorized  Mr.  Beveridge  to  raise  a 
company  for  it.  He  succeeded  in  a  few  days  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  company,  of  course  enlisting  himself  along 
with  it.  The  regiment  rendezvoused  at  St.  Charles, 
Ill.,  was  mustered  in  Sept.  18,  and  on  its  organiza¬ 
tion  Mr.  B.  was  elected  Second  Major.  It  was  at¬ 
tached,  Oct.  1 1 ,  to  the  Eighth  Cavalry  and  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  served  with  the  regiment 
until  November,  1863,  participating  in  some  40  bat¬ 


tles  and  skirmishes :  was  at  Fair  Oaks,  the  seven  days’ 
fight  around  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Gettysburg.  He  commanded  the  regiment 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1863,  and  it  was  while 
lying  in  camp  this  year  that  he  originated  the  policy 
of  encouraging  recruits  as  well  as  the  fighting  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  soldiery,  by  the  wholesale  furlough  system. 
It  worked  so  well  that  many  other  officers  adopted 
it.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  he  recruited  another  com¬ 
pany,  against  heavy  odds,  in  January,  1864,  was 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  17th  Ill.  Cav.,  and 
skirmished  around  in  Missouri,  concluding  with  the 
reception  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  s 
army  in  Arkansas.  In  1865  he  commanded  various 
sub-districts  in  the  Southwest.  He  was  mustered 
out  Feb.  6,  1866,  safe  from  the  casualties  of  war  and 
a  stouter  man  than  when  he  first  enlisted.  His  men 
idolized  him. 

He  then  returned  to  Chicago,  to  practice  law,  with 
no  library  and  no  clientage,  and  no  political  experi¬ 
ence  except  to  help  others  into  office.  In  the  fall  of 
1866  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  serving 
one  term;  next,  until  November,  1870,  he  practiced 
law  and  closed  up  the  unfinished  business  of  his 
office.  He  was  then  elected  State  Senator;  in  No¬ 
vember,  1871,  he  was  elected  Congressman  at  large; 
in  November,  1872,  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  on  the  ticket  with  Gov.  Oglesby;  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Mr.  Beveridge  became 
Governor,  Jan.  21,  1873.  Thus,  inside  of  a  few 
weeks,  he  was  Congressman  at  large,  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Governor.  The  principal  events  oc¬ 
curring  during  Gov.  Beveridge’s  administration  were: 
The  completion  of  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  begun 
in  1869;  the  partial  success  of  the  “farmers’  move¬ 
ment;”  “  Haines’  Legislature  ”  and  Illinois’  exhibit  at 
the  Centennial. 

Since  the  close  of  his  gubernatorial  term  ex-Gov. 
Beveridge  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bever¬ 
idge  &  Dewey,  bankers  and  dealers  in  commercial 
paper  at  71  Dearborn  Street  (McCormick  Block), 
Chicago,  and  since  November,  1881,  he  has  also  been 
Assistant  United  States  Treasurer:  office  in  the 
Government  Building.  His  residence  is  still  at  Ev¬ 
anston. 

He  has  a  brother  and  two  sisters  yet  residing  in 
De  Kalb  County — James  H.  Beveridge,  Mrs.  Jennet 
Henry  and  Mrs.  Isabel  French, 
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HELBY  M.  CULLOM,  Gover¬ 
nor  1877-83,  is  the  sixth  child 
of  the  late  Richard  N.  Cullom, 
and  was  born  Nov.  22,  1829,  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Ky.,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  then  resided,  and  whence 
both  the  Illinois  and  Tennessee 
branches  of  the  family  originated.  In 
the  following  year  the  family  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  vicinity  of  Washington, 
Tazewell  Co.,  Ill.,  when  that  section 
was  very  sparsely  settled.  They  lo¬ 
cated  on  Deer  Creek,  in  a  grove  at 
the  time  occupied  by  a  party  of  In¬ 
dians,  attracted  there  by  the  superior 
hunting  and  fishing  afforded  in  that 
vicinity.  The  following  winter  was 
known  as  the  “  hard  winter,”  the  snow  [being  very 
deep  and  lasting  and  the  weather  severely  cold ;  and 
the  family  had  to  subsist  mainly  on  boiled  corn  or 
hominy,  and  some  wild  game,  for  several  weeks.  In 
the  course  of  time  Mr.  R.  N.  Cullom  became  a  prom¬ 
inent  citizen  and  was  several  times  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  both  before  and  after  the  removal  of  the 
capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.  He  died  about 
i873- 

Until  about  19  years  of  age  young  Cullom  grew  up 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  attending  school  as  he  had 
opportunity  during  the  winter.  Within  this  time, 
however,  he  spent  several  months  teaching  school, 


and  in  the  following  summer  he  “broke  prairie  ’’with 
an  ox  team  for  the  neighbors.  With  the  money  ob¬ 
tained  by  these  various  ventures,  he  undertook  a 
course  of  study  at  the  Rock  River  Seminary,  a 
Methodist  institution  at  Mt.  Morris,  Ogle  County; 
but  the  sudden  change  to  the  in-door  life  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  told  severely  upon  his  health,  and  he  was  taken 
home,  being  considered  in  a  hopeless  condition.  While 
at  Mt.  Morris  he  heard  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne  make 
his  first  speech. 

On  recovering  health,  Mr.  Cullom  concluded  to 
study  law,  under  the  instruction  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
at  Springfield,  who  had  by  this  time  attained  some 
notoriety  as  an  able  lawyer ;  but  the  latter,  being  ab¬ 
sent  from  his  office  most  of  the  time,  advised  Mr. 
Cullom  to  enter  the  office  of  Stuart  &  Edwards. 
After  about  a  year  of  study  there,  however,  his  health 
failed  again,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  once  more 
to  out-door  life.  Accordingly  he  bought  hogs  for 
packing,  for  A.  G.  Tyng,  in  Peoria,  and  while  he  re¬ 
gained  his  health  he  gained  in  purse,  netting  $400  in 
a  few  weeks.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar,  he 
went  to  Springfield,  where  he  was  soon  elected  City 
Attorney,  on  the  Anti-Nebraska  ticket. 

In  1856  he  ran  on  the  Fillmore  ticket  as  a  Presi¬ 
dential  Elector,  and,  although  failing  to  be  elected  as 
such,  he  was  at  the  same  time  elected  a  Representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Legislature  from  Sangamon  County,  by  a 
local  coalition  of  the  American  and  Republican  par¬ 
ties.  On  the  organization  of  the  House,  he  received 
the  vote  of  the  Fillmore  men  for  Speaker.  Practicing 
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law  until  i860,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  as  a  Republican,  while  the  county  went  Demo¬ 
cratic  on  the  Presidential  ticket.  In  January  follow¬ 
ing  he  was  elected  Speaker,  probably  the  youngest 
man  who  had  ever  presided  over  an  Illinois  Legis¬ 
lature.  After  the  session  of  1861,  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  called  for 
that  year,  but  was  defeated,  and  thus  escaped  the 
disgrace  of  being  connected  with  that  abortive  party 
scheme  to  revolutionize  the  State  Government.  In 
1862  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  but 
was  defeated.  The  same  year,  however,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Lincoln  on  a  Government 
Commission,  in  company  with  Gov.  Boutwell  of 
Massachusetts  and  Cnarles  A.  Dana,  since  of  the 
New  York  Sun ,  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
Quartermaster’s  and  Commissary  Departments  at 
Cairo.  He  devoted  several  months  to  this  duty. 

In  1864  he  entered  upon  a  larger  political  field, 
being  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  Eighth  (Springfield)  District,  in 
opposition  to  the  incumbent,  John  T.  Stuart,  who  had 
been  elected  in  1862  by  about  1,500  majority  over 
Leonard  Swett,  then  of  Bloomington,  now  of  Chicago. 
The  result  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Cullom  in  Novem¬ 
ber  following  by  a  majority  of  1,785.  In  1866  he 
was  re-elected  to  Congress,  over  Dr.  E.  S.  Fowler,  by 
the  magnificent  majority  of  4,103!  In  1868  he  was 
again  a  candidate,  defeating  the  Hon.  B.  S.  Edwards, 
another  of  his  old  preceptors,  by  2,884  votes. 

During  his  first  term  in  Congress  he  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Expenditures  in 
the  T reasury  Department ;  in  his  second  term,  on 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  Territories ; 
and  in  his  third  term  he  succeeded  Mr.  Ashley,  of 
Ohio,  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  latter.  He  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  in  the  House,  to  aid  in  the  execution  of 
law  in  Utah,  which  caused  more  consternation  among 
the  Mormons  than  any  measure  had  previously,  but 
which,  though  it  passed  the  House,  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate. 

The  Republican  Convention  which  met  May  25, 
1876,  nominated  Mr.  Cullom  for  Governor,  while  the 
other  contestant  was  Gov.  Beveridge.  For  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  they  nominated  Andrew  Shuman,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Journal.  For  the  same  offices  the 
Democrats,  combining  with  the  Anti-Monopolists, 
placed  in  nomination  Lewis  Steward,  a  wealthy 


farmer  and  manufacturer,  and  A.  A.  Glenn.  The 
result  of  the  election  was  rather  close,  Mr.  Cullom 
obtaining  only  6,800  majority.  He  was  inaugurated 
Jan.  8,  1877. 

Great  depression  prevailed  in  financial  circles  at 
this  time,  as  a  consequence  of  the  heavy  failures  of 
1873  and  afterward,  the  effect  of  which  had  seemed 
to  gather  force  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  Gov. 
Cullom’s  first  administration.  This  unspeculative 
period  was  not  calculated  to  call  forth  any  new 
issues,  but  the  Governor's  energies  were  at  one  time 
put  to  task  to  quell  a  spirit  of  insubordination  that 
had  been  begun  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  among  the  laboring 
classes,  and  transferred  to  Illinois  at  Chicago,  East 
St.  Louis  and  Braidwood,  at  which  places  laboring 
men  for  a  short  time  refused  to  work  or  allow  others 
to  work.  These  disturbances  were  soon  quelled  and 
the  wheels  of  industry  again  set  in  motion. 

In  May,  1880,  Gov.  Cullom  was  re-nominated  by 
the  Republicans,  against  Lyman  Trumbull,  by  the 
Democrats;  and  although  the  former  party  was  some¬ 
what  handicapped  in  the  campaign  by  a  zealous 
faction  opposed  to  Grant  for  President  and  to  Grant 
men  for  office  generally,  Mr.  Cullom  was  re-elected 
by  about  314,565,  to  277,532  forthe  Democratic  State 
ticket.  The  Greenback  vote  at  the  same  time  was 
about  27,000.  Both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  again 
became  Republican,  and  no  representative  of  the 
Greenback  or  Socialist  parties  were  elected.  Gov. 
Cullom  was  inaugurated  Jan.  10,  iS8r.  In  his  mes¬ 
sage  he  announced  that  the  last  dollar  of  the  State 
debt  had  been  provided  for. 

March  4,  1883,  the  term  of  David  Davis  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois  expired,  and  Gov.  Cul¬ 
lom  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  This  promoted 
Lieutenant-Governor  John  M.  Hamilton  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship.  Senator  Cullom’s  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate  will  expire  March  4,  1889. 

As  a  practitioner  of  law  Mr.  C.  has  been  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Cullom,  Scholes  &  Mather,  at  Spring- 
field  ;  and  he  has  also  been  President  of  the  State 
National  Bank. 

He  has  been  married  twice, — the  first  time  Dec. 
12,  1855,  to  Miss  Hannah  Fisher,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters;  and  the  second  time  May  5,  1863, 
to  Julia  Fisher.  Mrs.  C  is  a  member  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  with  which  religious  body  Mr, 
C.  ig  also  in  sympathy. 
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OHN  MARSHALL  HAMIL¬ 
TON,  Governor  1883-5,  was 
born  May  28,  1847,  in  a  log 
house  upon  a  farm  about  two 
miles  from  Richwood,  Union 
County,  Ohio.  His  father  was 
Samuel  Hamilton,  the  eldest  son 
of  Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hamilton,  was  among  the 
early  pioneer  Methodist  preachers  in 
Ohio.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was,  before  her  marriage, 
Mrs.  Nancy  McMorris,  who  was 
born  and  raised  in  Fauquier  or  Lou¬ 
doun  County,  Va.,  and  related  to  the 
two  large  families  of  Youngs  and  Marshalls,  well 
known  in  that  commonwealth ;  and  from  the  latter 
family  name  was  derived  the  middle  name  of  Gov. 
Hamilton. 

In  March,  1854,  Mr.  Hamilton’s  father  sold  out 
his  little  pioneer  forest  home  in  Union  County,  O., 
and,  loading  his  few  household  effects  and  family 
(of  six  children)  into  two  emigrant  covered  wagons, 
moved  to  Roberts  Township,  Marshall  Co.,  Ill.,  being 
21  days  on  the  route.  Swamps,  unbridged  streams 
and  innumerable  hardships  and  privations  met  them 
on  their  way.  Their  new  home  had  been  previously 
selected  by  the  father.  Here,  after  many  long  years 
of  toil,  they  succeeded  in  paying  for  the  land  and 
making  a  comfortable  home.  John  was,  of  course, 


brought  up  to  hard  manual  labor,  with  no  schooling 
except  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  at  a  common 
country  school.  However,  he  evinced  a  capacity 
and  taste  for  a  high  order  of  self-education,  by 
studying  or  reading  what  books  he  could  borrow,  as 
the  family  had  but  very  few  in  the  house.  Much  of 
his  study  he  prosecuted  by  the  light  of  a  log  fire  in 
the  old-fashioned  chimney  place.  The  financial 
panic  of  1857  caused  the  family  to  come  near  losing 
their  home,  to  pay  debts ;  but  the  father  and  two 
sons,  William  and  John,  “  buckled  to  ”  and  perse¬ 
vered  in  hard  labor  and  economy  until  they  redeemed 
their  place  from  the  mortgage. 

When  the  tremendous  excitement  of  the  political 
campaign  of  i860  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Rob¬ 
erts  Township,  young  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  doctrine  of  anti-slavery,  took  a  zeal¬ 
ous  part  in  favor  of  Lincoln’s  election.  Making  special 
efforts  to  procure  a  little  money  to  buy  a  uniform,  he 
joined  a  company  of  Lincoln  Wide-Awakes  at  Mag¬ 
nolia,  a  village  not  far  away.  Directly  after  the 
ensuing  election  it  became  evident  that  trouble 
would  ensue  with  the  South,  and  this  Wide-Awake 
company,  like  many  others  throughout  the  country, 
kept  up  its  organization  and  transformed  itself  into  a 
military  company.  During  the  ensuing  summer  they 
met  often  for  drill  and  became  proficient ;  but  when 
they  offered  themselves  for  the  war,  young  Hamilton 
was  rejected  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  being  then 
but  14  years  of  age.  During  the  winter  of  1863-4  he 
attended  an  academy  at  Henry,  Marshall  County. 
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and  in  the  following  May  he  again  enlisted,  for  the 

fourth  time,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  141st  Ill. 
Vol.  Inf.,  a  regiment  then  being  raised  at  Elgin,  Ill., 
for  the  100-day  service.  He  took  with  him  13  other 
lads  from  his  neighborhood,  for  enlistment  in  the 
service.  This  regiment  operated  in  Southwestern 
Kentucky,  for  about  five  months,  under  Gen.  Paine. 

The  following  winter,  1864-5,  Mr.  Hamilton  taught 
school,  and  during  the  two  college  years  1865—7,  he 
went  through  three  years  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  The 
third  year  he  graduated,  the  fourth  in  a  class  of  46, 
in  the  classical  department.  In  due  time  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  For  a  few  months  he  was  the 
Principal  of  Marshall  “  College  ”  at  Henry,  an  acad¬ 
emy  under  the  auspices  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  By 
this  time  he  had  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and 
after  earning  some  money  as  a  temporary  Professor 
of  Latin  at  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  at 
Bloomington,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Weldon, 
Tipton  &  Benjamin,  of  that  city.  Each  member  of 
this  firm  has  since  been  distinguished  as  a  Judge. 
Admitted  to  the  Bar  in  May,  1870,  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  given  an  interest  in  the  same  firm,  Tipton  hav¬ 
ing  been  elected  Judge.  In  October  following  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  J.  H.  Rowell,  at  that  time 
Prosecuting  Attorney.  Their  business  was  then 
small,  but  they  increased  it  to  very  large  proportions, 
practicing  in  all  grades  of  courts,  including  even  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  this  partnership  continued 
unbroken  until  Feb.  6,  1883,  when  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  sworn  in  as  Executive  of  Illinois.  On  the  4th 
of  March  following  Mr.  Rowell  took  his  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  July,  1871,  Mr.  Hamilton  married  Miss  Helen 
M.  Williams,  the  daughter  of  Prof.  Wm.  G„  Williams, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  have  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

In  1876  Mr.  Hamilton  was  nominated  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  for  the  State  Senate,  over  other  and  older 
competitors.  He  took  an  active  part  “  on  the  stump  ” 
in  the  campaign,  for  the  success  of  his  party,  and  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  1,640  over  his  Democratic- 
Greenback  opponent.  In  the  Senate  he  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Revenue,  State  Insti¬ 
tutions,  Appropriations,  Education,  and  on  Miscel¬ 
lany  ;  and  during  the  contest  for  the  election  of  a 
U.  S.  Senator,  the  Republicans  endeavoring  to  re-  | 


elect  John  A.  Logan,  he  voted  for  the  war  chief  on 
every  ballot,  even  alone  when  all  the  other  Republi¬ 
cans  had  gone  over  to  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Lawrence  and 
the  Democrats  and  Independents  elected  Judge 
David  Davis.  At  this  session,  also,  was  passed  the 
first  Board  of  Health  and  Medical  Practice  act,  of 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  champion,  against  zc. 
much  opposition  that  the  bill  was  several  times 

laid  on  the  table.”  Also,  this  session  authorized 
the  location  and  establishment  of  a  southern  peni¬ 
tentiary,  which  was  fixed  at  Chester.  In  the  session 
of  1879  Mr.  Hamilton  was  elected  President frotem. 
of  the  Senate,  and  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  John 
A.  Logan  for  the  U.  S.  Senate,  who  was  this  time 
elected  without  any  trouble. 

In  May,  1880,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  nominated  on 
the  Republican  ticket  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  his 
principal  competitors  before  the  Convention  being 
Hon.  Wm.  A.  James,  ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Judge  Robert  Bell,  of  Wabash 
County,  Hon.  T.  T.  Fountain,  of  Perry  County,  and 
Hon.  M.  M.  Saddler,  of  Marion  County.  He  engaged 
actively  in  the  campaign,  and  his  ticket  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  4t,2oo.  As  Lieutenant  Governor, 
he  presided  almost  continuously  over  the  Senate  in 
the  32d  General  Assembly  and  during  the  early  days 
of  the  33^1  until  he  succeeded  to  the  Governorship. 
When  the  Legislature  of  r883  elected  Gov.  Cullom 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton 
succeeded  him,  under  the  Constitution,  taking  the 
oath  of  office  Feb.  6,  1883.  He  bravely  met  all  the 
annoyances  and  embarrassments  incidental  upon 
taking  up  another’s  administration.  The  principal 
events  with  which  Gov.  Hamilton  was  connected  as 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  were,  the  mine  dis¬ 
aster  at  Braidwood,  the  riots  in  St.  Clair  and  Madison 
Counties  in  May,  1883,  the  appropriations  for  the 
State  militia,  the  adoption  of  the  Harper  high-license 
liquor  law,  the  veto  of  a  dangerous  railroad  bill,  etc. 

The  Governor  was  a  Delegate  at  large  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  June, 
1884,  where  his  first  choice  for  President  was  John 
A.  Logan,  and  second  choice  Chester  A.  Arthur;  but 
he  afterward  zealously  worked  for  the  election  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  true  to  his  party. 

Mr.  Hamilton’s  term  as  Governor  expired  Jan.  30, 

1 S85,  when  the  great  favorite  u  Dick  ”  Oglesby  was 
inaugurated. 
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JLLIAM  VAN  NORTWICK. 
The  first  pioneers  in  the 
West  were,  as  a  rule,  men 
who  were  seeking  homes 
and  free  lands  on  which 
to  settle  and  follow  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  agriculture.  This 
class  followed  closely  upon 
the  hunters  and  trappers,  and  those  who 
visited  and  trafficked  with  the  Indians. 
They  preceded  the  merchants,  the  four- 
^  horse  mail  coaches,  and  the  boats  for 
water  transportation,  as  well  as  the  men 


who  were  to  build  cities  and  the  super¬ 
structure  to  civilization.  The  movements 
of  the  trappers  and  hunters,  and  of  the 
small  farmers,  were  all  important  to  the  future  of 
the  country  in  their  place;  yet  the  complete  fruition 
of  their  work  and  sacrifices  were,  in  the  end,  to  come 
of  that  later  arrival  of  men  like  the  Van  Nortwicks, 
who  were  to  construct  the  great  highways  and 
bridges,  develop  the  new  country’s  commercial 
resources,  and  take  within  their  purview  the  wants 
of  States  and  the  vast  territories  that  the  pioneers 
were  so  rapidly  filling  up. 

This  sketch  will  place  upon  record,  in  some 
slight  degree,  accredited  accounts  of  a  family 
whose  members,  for  three  generations,  have  taken 


a  prominent  part  in  promoting  the  material  and 
social  growth  and  development  of  Kane  County, 
and  who  have  been  leading  spirits  in  upbuilding 
all  those  institutions  that  assist  so  much  in  making 
a  prosperous  and  happy  community.  The  family 
homestead  has  been  at  Batavia,  Ill.,  since  1835, 
when  the  first  member  of  the  Van  Nortwick  family 
settled  at  that  place.  The  name  of  this  pioneer 
was  William  Van  Nortwick,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
a  man  of  untiring  energy  and  enterprise,  who  had 
been  for  years  a  resident  of  New  York  State,  where 
he  was  widely  known  as  a  contractor  on  some  of 
its  most  important  public  works,  and  for  some 
years  held  the  responsible  and  important  position 
of  State  superintendent  of  canals  in  Northern  New 
York.  A  man  of  his  large  experience  and  superior 
ability  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  population 
of  the  hamlet  of  Batavia.  He  soon  became  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  its  improvement,  bought  water¬ 
power  privileges,  constructed  a  dam  across  Fox 
River,  erected  a  flouring-mill,  etc.,  and  during  the 
balance  of  his  life  resided  there,  actively  engaged 
in  milling  and  manufacturing,  always  a  leader  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  place.  At  his  demise 
he  left  a  posterity  who  have  kept  the  name  of  Van 
Nortwick  foremost  in  the  social  life  of  Illinois,  and 
eqirally  prominent  in  its  manufacturing  and  finan¬ 
cial  circles. 
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He  was  married  in  the  East  to  Miss  Martha 
Flack,  by  whom  were  the  following  named  chil¬ 
dren:  John;  Margaret,  married  to  James  Rockwell, 
and  died  September  11,  1847,  aged  thirty  years; 
Fanny,  married  to  Charles  Ballard,  and  died  Sep¬ 
tember  12, 1842, aged  thirty-five  years;  Jane  Agnes, 
married  to  James  W.  Harvey;  and  Rachel,  married 
to  Benjamin  Smith.  When  William  Van  Nort.- 
wick  first  came  to  Batavia,  he  brought  with  him  his 
family,  with  the  exception  of  his  son  John,  who 
settled  there  some  years  later. 

William  Van  Nortwick  and  his  wife  were  both 
sincere  and  devout  Christians,  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from  their  youth, 
and  were  always  active  and  earnest  workers  in  the 
support  of  the  church.  During  his  last  sickness, 
he  suffered  with  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  He  died  of  dropsy,  in  Batavia,  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1854,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

Martha  Flack  Van  Nortwick  died  in  Chicago, 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  April  21,  1879,  aged 
ninety-three  years.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James 
and  Margaret  Flack,  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
were  James,  John,  Richard,  Samuel,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Crossett,  Mrs.  James  Brown  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Wilson. 


T|OHN  VAN  NORTWICK,  a  resident  of  the  vil- 
i  I  lage  of  Batavia  since  1846,  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  1809, 
the  only  son  of  William  and  Martha 
(Flack)  Van  Nortwick. 

He  was  reared  at  his  native  place,  in  the  home 
of  bis  parents,  and  when  old  enough  attended  the 
public  schools  in  the  vicinity.  Later  he  entered 
the  academy,  and  took  a  thorough  course  in  math¬ 
ematics,  having  in  view  making  himself  proficient 
in  civil  engineering.  When  he  was  nineteen  years 
old  he  was  employed  in  the  engineer  department 
on  the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which 
his  father  was  then  canal  superintendent.  He 
rapidly  rose  in  the  ranks,  and  became  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  corps  of  engineers 
on  the  State  works. 

John  Van  Nortwick  and  Patty  Maria  Mallory 


were  married  in  Penn  Yan,  State  of  New  York, 
February  11,  1835.  Her  parents,  Meredith  and 
Eleanor  (Legg)  Mallory,  were  married  September 
13,  1804,  and  their  children  were  Barnum  D., 
Smith  L.  and  Patty  Maria.  Mr.  Meredith  Mallory 
died  September  22,  1855.  His  parents  were 

Meredith  and  Mary  Mallory.  Mrs.  Eleanor  L. 
Mallory  died  April  15,  1856.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Van  Nortwick  have  four  children  living — two  sons 
and  two  daughters— as  follows:  William  M.,  born 
in  Hammondsport,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Eliza  J., 
born  at  Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  Co. ,  N.  Y. ; 
John  S.  and  Mary  E.,  both  born  in  Batavia,  Ill. 

In  1836  Mr.  Van  Nortwick  visited  his  father’s 
family  in  Batavia,  and  spent  a  short  time  in  that 
part  of  Illinois.  He  was  pleased  with  his  father’s 
selection  and  investments,  and,  readily  foreseeing 
something  of  the  future  that  awaited  the  new 
country,  became  a  partner  in  his  enterprises,  made 
some  other  purchases,  and  returned  to  his  engineer¬ 
ing  labors  in  New  York  State.  In  1846  the  State 
stopped  all  its  system  of  public  works,  and  conse¬ 
quently  Mr.  Van  Nortwick  was  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Gov.  William  L.  Marcy,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  War,  in  recognition  of  the 
eminent  abilities  of  Mr.  Van  Nortwick,  gave  him 
employment  for  the  Government  on  the  Brooklyn 
Dry  Docks,  where  he  remained  for  a  period  of 
about  one  year.  Then  the  projectors  of  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  being  in  want 
of  a  chief  engineer,  negotiated  with  Mr.  Van  Nort¬ 
wick  to  come  to  Illinois,  which  he  did,  having 
accepted  the  position. 

He  came  with  his  wife  and  two  children  in 
1846,  and  located  in  Batavia,  where  he  made  his 
permanent  home.  Though  a  young  man  at  that 
time,  yet  he  had  had  seventeen  years’  experience 
as  a  practical  civil  engineer  on  some  of  the  largest 
public  works  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was 
thus  brought  to  Illinois  at  the  moment  of  the 
commencement  of  railroad  building  in  the  West, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  first  successful  enter¬ 
prise  of  that  kind,  then  being  built  from  Chicago. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  great  railroad 
system  that  now  so  interlaces  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley.  Under  his  care  the  road  was  built  from 
Chicago  to  Freeport,  and  Turner  Junction  to 
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Fulton,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  was  then  being  con¬ 
structed  from  what  is  now  Turner  Junction  east  of 
Batavia  to  Aurora,  Ill.  Mr.  Van  Nortwick  was 
tendered  and  accepted  the  position  of  consulting 
engineer  of  that  road.  After  the  extension  of  the 
road  to  Burlington  and  Quincy,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  president,  which  he  held  for  eight 
years.  When  he  first  became  connected  with  that 
corporation  it  was  a  very  insignificant  affair;  to¬ 
day  it  is  one  of  the  great  railroads  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick,  on  coming  to  Illinois,  re¬ 
lieved  his  father  in  the  care  and  management  of 
their  private  business  enterprises.  The  young  man 
brought  with  him  $8,000  in  gold,  his  own  earn¬ 
ings  and  savings,  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  new 
settler  to  bring  at  that  time,  which  he  invested  in 
the  mill  lands  and  water  power  at  Batavia  and 
elsewhere.  While  building  the  mill  at  Batavia  he 
interested  a  number  of  Eastern  capitalists,  form¬ 
ing  a  company  under  the  style  of  Barker,  House 
&  Co.  On  the  completion  of  the  mill  they  began  the 
manufacture  of  flour  on  a  large  scale.  For  some 
time  Chicago  got  its  supply  of  flour  largely  from 
the  Batavia  mill.  In  1842  the  company  was  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  property  divided.  Mr.  Van  Nort¬ 
wick  was  a  large  stockholder,  and  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Batavia  Paper  Company,  now  the  Yan 
Nortwick  Paper  Company,  of  which  he  became 
sole  owner  in  1869.  It  was  made  a  joint  stock 
company  in  1870,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  paper 
manufactories  in  the  West.  In  addition  to  the 
Batavia  mill,  the  Yan  Nortwicks  are  interested 
and  large  owners  in,  several  other  paper  and  pulp 
mills  and  valuable  water  power  property  on  Fox 
River,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick  is  now  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  hale  and  vigorous,  and  his  mental  faculties 
evince  no  signs  of  age  or  impairment.  He  lives 
in  the  elegant  residence  that  he  built  soon  after 
he  first  came  to  Batavia,  which  has  been  added 
to,  and  such  changes  made  as  modern  improve¬ 
ments  have  suggested.  During  his  younger  days 
he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  giving  much 
of  his  attention  while  abroad  to  some  of  the  Old 
World’s  best  engineering  works. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick  has  lived  to  see  the  effects  of 


the  greatest  labors  of  his  young  and  active  life,  and, 
while  he  has  amassed  a  fortune,  the  country  around 
him  has  grown  and  flourished  beyond  all  precedent 
in  history,  and  much  of  this  is  due  to  his  thought, 
foresight,  labor,  public  spirit  and  liberality.  He 
built  the  present  Episcopal  Church  on  Batavia 
Avenue,  and  donated  it  to  the  society.  About  two 
years  ago  he  and  Mrs.  Van  Nortwick  united  with 
this  church,  of  which  he  and  his  family  are  now 
communicants. 


Silas  Reynolds.  The  ancestors  of  the 

.  subject  of  this  sketch  were  of  American 
'  birth  for  several  generations.  A  family 
tradition  says  the  first  of  the  family  in  this 
country  was  a  boy  on  board  the  ship  seized  by 
Kidd  when  he  turned  pirate.  Young  Reynolds 
soon  after  made  his  escape  to  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
but  afterward  made  his  way  to  Westchester  County, 
in  that  State,  where  the  family  took  root,  some  of 
the  descendants  afterward  going  to  Orange  County, 
adjoining,  where  the  grandfather  of  Silas  was  born 
in  1743.  The  said  grandfather  was  a  patriot,  and 
was  twice  hung  up  by  the  Tories,  but  was  each 
time  cut  down  by  a  thirteen -year  old  daughter,  and 
his  life  saved  on  both  occasions.  This  heroic  girl 
afterward  became  the  wife  of  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  the  celebrated  English  naval  offi¬ 
cer,  and  raised  a  large  family  of  children.  The 
father  of  Silas  Reynolds,  named  Daniel,  was  one 
of  a  family  of  fourteen,  all  of  whom,  saved  one, 
lived  to  maturity,  the  average  age  of  the  fourteen 
being  over  sixty  years.  Daniel  Reynolds,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  went  to  Neversink,  N.  Y. ,  where 
he  lived  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Apalachin,  Tioga  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  when  he 
was  eighty-seven  years  old.  He  was  three  times 
married,  his  first  wife,  Rebecca  French,  being  the 
mother  of  Silas. 

Silas  Reynolds  remained  at  the  home  in  Never¬ 
sink  until  he  was  seventeen,  when  he  went  to  Ul¬ 
ster  County,  N.  Y.,  whence,  in  1836,  he  came 
West,  settling  on  the  farm  in  Sugar  Grove  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  County,  which  has  ever  since  been  his 
home.  He  is  truly  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
township,  but  fourteen  families  having  preceded 
him  here.  He  has  done  much  for  the  advance- 
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ment  and  development  of  this  region,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  subscribe  means  for  the  building  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  In 
1835  he  was  married  to  Jane  Wandover,  a  native 
of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ,  who  died  in  1885. 
They  had  seven  children,  all  now  living,  as  follows: 
Jane,  wife  of  George  N.  Crego,  of  Grouse,  Kane 
County;  Joseph,  living  at  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colo. ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  A.  T.  Judd,  of  Sugar 
Giove  township,  this  county;  Isaac,  living  in 
Chicago;  Olive,  wife  of  W.  S.  Hess,  of  Plainfield, 
Will  Co.,  Ill.;  Grace,  living  with  her  father,  and 
Minnie,  wife  of  Evan  Owens,  of  Sugar  Grove 
Township.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  for  three  years 
commissioner  of  Kane  County,  but  has  never 
sought  office.  He  has  been  a  life-long  voter  on 
the  ticket  of  the  Democratic  party. 


OHN  BURNHAM.  Kane  County  is  indebted 
to  the  Green  Mountain  State  for  many  of  its 
successful  farmers,  prominent  manufacturers 
and  eminent  professional  men,  and,  in  the 
fore  rank  of  the  class  mentioned  second,  stands 
John  Burnham.  A  native  of  Vermont,  he  was 
born  March  16,  1816,  in  Brattleboro,  a  son  of 
John  and  Rachel  (Rossiter)  Burnham,  natives  of 
Connecticut.  His  paternal  great-grandfather  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  subject  of  this 
memoir  received  a  common-school  education,  and 
early  developed  a  fondness  for  the  study  of  philo¬ 
sophical  works,  but  his  inclination  in  that  respect 
was  circumscribed  by  being  compelled  to  assist  his 
father,  who  was  a  worker  in  gold  and  silver,  also 
a  brass  founder  and  coppersmith.  While  so  en¬ 
gaged  he  invented  a  truss  which  he  traveled  with 
and  sold  in  the  Eastern  States.  On  his  return 
home  he  found  that  his  father  had  gone  into  the 
manufacture  of  pumps,  and  in  this  line  of  enterprise 
forthwith  he  decided  to  embark  also;  so,  engaging 
a  partner,  he  soon  thereafter  began  the  sale  of  the 
well-known  hydraulic  ram.  At  the  age  of  thirty 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  wind  force  as  a 
pumping  power,  but,  feeling  that  his  advantages 
for  prosecuting  a  scheme  bound  to  attain  a  wide¬ 
spread  popularity  were  insufficient,  he  laid  his 


case  before  Mr.  Daniel  Halliday,  proprietor  of  a 
machine  shop,  whom  he  ultimately  succeeded  in 
getting  interested  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Halliday 
then  set  to  work  to  invent  a  self-regulating  wind¬ 
mill,  and  the  two  entered  into  partnership  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  mills  at  South  Coventry,  Conn. , 
Mr.  Halliday  being  superintendent  and  Mr.  Burn¬ 
ham  general  agent.  The  mill  was  entered  at  their 
first  exhibition  at  a  State  fair,  under  the  head  of 
Miscellaneous,  ’  ’  no  such  article  having  at  any 
time  before  been  entered.  The  growth  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  phenomenal,  and  there  are  now 
thousands  of  them  at  work  throughout  the  country. 
In  1856  the  firm  came  to  Chicago,  where  they 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  John  Van  Nortwick, 
who,  becoming  interested  in  the  invention,  induced 
some  of  his  friends  to  form  a  stock  company 
known  as  the  “  U.  S.  Wind-Engine  &  Pump  Com¬ 
pany,  with  Mr.  Van  Nortwick  as  president  and 
general  manager;  Mr.  Halliday  as  superintendent, 
and  Mr.  Burnham  as  general  agent;  the  latter  is 
now  president  of  the  company.  Up  to  the  present 
time  $4,000,000  worth  of  the  Halliday  Standard 
Mills  have  been  sold.  Mr.  Burnham  is  also  the 
inventor  of  the  frost  proof  tanks  used  on  railroads, 
the  introduction  of  which  was  attended  with  so 
much  discouragement  at  the  hands  of  prominent 
engineers,  but  which  invention  has  saved  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  millions  of  dollars. 

In  1846  Mr.  John  Burnham  married  Delia  A., 
daughter  of  David  Damon,  a  Unitarian  clergyman 
in  what  is  now  Arlington,  Mass. ,  and  to  this  union 
were  born  two  children:  William  H. ,  now  general 
agent  for  the  wind  engine  and  pump  company,  and 
Julia  (deceased). 


THOMAS  SNOW.  The  list  of  prominent 
manufacturers  would  indeed  be  incomplete 
were  the  name  of  Mr.  Snow  omitted.  A 
native  of  Devonshire,  England,  he  was  born 
January  14,  1851.  His  parents  sailed  with  him 
for  America  when  he  was  but  two  years  of  age, 
and  his  mother  died  on  the  voyage,  being  buried 
in  the  deep  Atlantic.  His  father  located  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  where  he  followed  his  trade,  that  of  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  afterward,  in  1856,  came  to  Batavia,  Ill. 
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One  year  after  coming  to  America  Thomas 
was  taken  back  to  England,  and  made  his  home 
with  his  grandmother.  Here  he  received  a  good 
education,  and  on  returning  to  America,  in  1865, 
he  entered  the  public  schools  of  Aurora,  later 
taking  a  course  at  Jennings  Seminary.  In  1882, 
at  the  organization  of  the  Challenge  Wind  Mill  and 
Feed  Mill  Company,  he  was  elected  their  secretary 
and  treasurer,  which  position  he  still  holds.  The 
company  gives  employment  to  eighty -live 'men, 
and  the  product  of  the  concern  is  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Two  thousand  wind  mills,  be¬ 
sides  horse-power,  feed- grinders,  corn- shelters, 
pumps,  etc. ,  are  turned  out  annually.  J  anuary  9, 
1878,  Mr.  Snow  married  Mary  Tomle,  a  lady  of 
Norwegian  extraction,  born  in  Batavia  in  1856, 
and  live  children  have  blessed  this  union,  one 
dying  in  infancy.  The  names  of  those  living  are 
Thomas  A.,  Ralph  L.,  Frank  and  Albert  E.  Mr. 
Snow  is  a  member  of  Lodge  404,  F.  &  A.  M. , 
Batavia.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 

Thomas  w.  Merrill  (deceased).  The 

Merrill  family,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  a  descendant,  were  of  pure  En¬ 
glish  origin,  numbering  among  the  early 
colonial  settlers  of  New  Hampshire.  William  T. 
Merrill,  the  father  of  Thomas  W.,  and  a  native 
of  Hollis,  N.  H. ,  carried  on  the  coopering  business, 
and  subsequently  followed  farming. 

Thomas  W.  Merrill  was  born  at  Thornton,  N. 
H. ,  in  1825,  and  in  November,  1848,  he  there 
married  Harriet  Thornton,  a  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  for  whom  the  town  was  named.  Five  years 
after  marriage  the  young  couple  came  to  Illinois, 
bringing  three  children:  John  M.,  Mary  E.  and 
Frank  W. ,  and  soon  thereafter  located  on  land 
purchased  in  Kaneville  Township,  where  they  hap¬ 
pily  lived  for  upward  of  thirty-three  years.  Three 
more  children  were  born  to  them  after  coming  to 
Kaneville  Township,  named  Hattie  T.,  Bessie  E., 
and  Lizzie  S.,  and  of  the  six,  John  M. ,  Lizzie  S. 
and  Bessie  E.  are  deceased. 

Mr.  Merrill  died  in  January,  1887,  universally 
respected  for  his  many  excellent  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous 


and  enterprising  citizens  of  his  township,  and  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  serve  in  various  local 
offices  of  honor  and  trust.  For  several  years  he 
was  school  director,  township  trustee,  etc.,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  demise  was  acting  as  trustee  of 
the  township.  Politically  he  was  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  party.  In  religion  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

His  widow,  who  still  lives  at  the  homestead 
near  Kaneville,  was  born  at  Thornton,  N.  H. ,  in 
1828,  her  ancestors  having  been  people  of  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  New  England  colony  days,  dating 
back  to  an  early  period,  one  of  them  having  been 
prominent  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  Matthew  Thornton,  her  great-great-grandfa¬ 
ther,  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Provincial  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  Exeter,  a  member  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  subsequently 
became  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  a  colonel  in  the  militia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and,  in  addition  to  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  services  as  a  patriot  and  statesman,  he 
was  also  known  as  a  skillful  physician,  and  the 
author  of  many  important  essays  (some  of  them, 
and  also  a  book,  being  written  after  he  was  eighty 
years  old)  upon  medical  subjects.  At  his  death 
Judge  Thornton  left  two  sons  and  several  daugh¬ 
ters.  James,  his  eldest  son,  was  a  representative 
for  several  years  to  the  general  court,  and  died  at 
Merrimack,  N.  H. ,  in  July,  1817,  aged  tifty-three 
years;  the  other  son,  Matthew,  a  lawyer  by  profes¬ 
sion,  who  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1797,  died  at  Merrimack,  December  5,  1804,  aged 
thirty-three  years. 

Judge  Matthew  Thornton,  during  his  young 
manhood,  resided  in  Londonderry,  N.  H. ,  subse¬ 
quently  moving  to  Exeter,  and  at  both  places  prac¬ 
ticing  his  profession  of  physician  and  surgeon; 
later  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Merrimack,  N.  H., 
where  in  1781  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land. 
At  this  place  he  continued  to  reside,  occupying  his 
time  with  public  and  professional  duties,  literary 
labor,  and  attending  to  his  large  real  estate  inter¬ 
ests,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Newbury- 
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port,  Mass.,  June  24,  1803.  William  Thornton, 
the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Merrill,  and  a  son 
of  William  Thornton,  died  October  26,  1814,  and 
his  widow  died  December  25,  1849,  both  being 
buried  at  Thornton.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Merrill  were  William  and  Harriet  (Elliott)  Thorn¬ 
ton,  also  natives  of  Thornton,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  prominent  business  man  of  that  place,  where 
he  always  lived;  he  died  there  December  22,  1854, 
aged  seventy-one  years. 


ment. 


C  CARTY.  Two  brothers,  Joseph  and 
Samuel  McCarty,  were  founders  of  the  city 
of  Aurora,  a  city  that  in  her  queenly 
beauty  is  their  fitting  and  perpetual  monu- 
They  were  splendid  types  of  the  hardy  and 
adventurous  pioneers,  whose  achievements  in  the 
cause  of  civilization  will  surpass  in  interest  the 
fairy  tales  of  the  poet.  They  were  born  respect¬ 
ively  in  1808  and  March  9,  1810,  at  Morristown, 
Morris  Co.,  N.  J. ,  the  sons  of  Charles  and  Mary 
(Scudder)  McCarty,  who  were  descended  from 
old  Protestant  families  that  had  been  for  genera¬ 
tions  natives  of  that  State,  dating  back  prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  were  of  Scotch  and 
English  extraction.  In  1812  they  went  with  their 
family  to  near  Elmira,  N.  Y. ,  where  Charles  Mc¬ 
Carty  bought  land,  on  which  he  moved  his  family, 
and  there  they  resided  for  years. 

The  brothers,  Joseph  and  Samuel,  followed  the 
occupation  of  farming  until  they  grew  to  young 
manhood,  receiving  a  good  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  vicinity.  They  had  learned  the 
trade  of  millwrights  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Elmira.  The  young  men,  at  this  time  hearing 
many  glowing  accounts  of  the  then  far  West,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Illinois,  especially  of 
certain  points  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Illinois  River,  and  its  excellent  water  power  priv¬ 
ileges,  both  began  to  turn  their  vision  in  this 
direction.  November  25,  1833,  Joseph,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Jeffry  Beardslee,  his  apprentice,  left 
his  home  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West,  with  the 
well-defined  plan  of  laying  claim  to  some  of  the 
water  privileges  on  the  Illinois  River.  Proceeding 
across  the  country  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Alle¬ 


gheny  River,  they  constructed  a  rude  craft  of  suit¬ 
able  dimensions  to  convey  them  and  a  small  chest 
of  tools.  They  launched  this  small  craft,  and 
floated  leisurely  toward  the  river’s  mouth.  Their 
journey  to  Pittsburgh  was  exceedingly  arduous, 
owing  to  its  frequent  interruptions  from  rapids 
and  milldams,  where  they  were  obliged  to  land, 
unload  the  boat,  and  drag  it  over  the  ground  to  a 
point  below  the  obstruction.  They  at  length 
arrived  at  Pittsburgh  without  serious  accident,  and 
here  they  disposed  of  their  craft  and  took  pas¬ 
sage  on  a  small  steamer;  but  on  arriving  at  Cairo 
it  was  decided,  on  account  of  the  near  approach 
of  cold  weather,  to  defer  their  journey  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois  until  the  opening  of  spring,  and  so  they  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Cape  Girardeau,  where, 
from  entries  in  McCarty’s  account  book,  it  would 
seem  they  worked  at  odd  jobs  sufficient  to  pay  for 
their  board.  On  the  opening  of  spring  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  journey  toward  the  headwaters  of 
the  Illinois,  and  on  arriving  at  the  point,  to  find 
which  they  had  journeyed  so  far,  they  discovered 
that  the  privilege  was  not  as  desirable  as  repre¬ 
sented,  and  that  it  had  already  been  claimed  by  a 
party  who  had  preceded  them  but  a  few  weeks. 

They  accordingly  journeyed  to  Ottawa,  where, 
hearing  good  reports  of  the  Fox  River  Valley, 
they  followed  the  course  of  that  stream,  and 
arrived  April  1,  1834,  at  the  Indian  village  occu¬ 
pied  by  Waubonsie,  chief  of  the  Pottawattomies,- 
with  a  few  hundred  of  his  warriors,  just  north  of 
the  present  site  of  Aurora,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  on  what  was  afterward  known  as  the 
McNamara  farm.  This  land  was  included  in  a 
tract  ten  miles  square  that  had  been  an  Indian 
reservation,  and  had  just  been  purchased,  by 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Near  this  point  is  a  small  island  in  the 
river  obstructing  the  channel,  also  a  natural  fall 
of  the  water.  This  formed  the  advantages  of 
water  power  which  they  sought  so  long.  Mr. 
McCarty  immediately  staked  out  a  claim  of  about 
360  acres  on  the  east  side,  and  made  good  his 
title  by  erecting  thereon  a  log  cabin  10x12  feet  in 
size.  Later,  in  order  to  secure  the  unquestioned 
right  to  the  water  power,  he  purchased  a  claim  of 
100  acres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  on  which 
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a  shanty  was  set  up.  These  claims  cover  the 
ground  on  which  Aurora  was  afterward  built,  and 
the-e  cabins  were  the  first  habitations  erected  by 
white  men  within  its  present  limits.  The  one 
on  the  east  side  was  built  150  to  200  feet 
northeast  of  the  foot  of  Main  Street,  about  75  to 
100  feet  east  of  the  old  gristmill.  During-  the 
summer  of  1834  Mr.  McCarty  and  his  men  occu¬ 
pied  the  one  on  the  east  side,  doing  their  own 
cooking,  except  their  bread,  which  was  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Pierce,  down  the  river,  and  carried  home 
in  flour  sacks.  In  the  meantime  a  dam  had  been 
commenced,  and  the  timbers  for  a  sawmill  pre¬ 
pared,  the  neighbors  within  fifteen  miles  being 
invited  to  the  “raising.”  It  is  stated  that  about 
a  dozen  responded  to  the  old-time  invitation  to  a 
frolic. 

In  October,  following,  he  built  a  more  conven¬ 
ient  log  house,  14x18  feet  in  dimensions,  and  had 
it  just  completed  when  his  brother,  Samuel,  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  settlement.  Some  weeks  previous 
Joseph  McCarty  had  sent  him  a  glowing  account 
of  the  prairies,  where  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  and 
he  had  immediately  settled  his  business  as  a  mill¬ 
wright  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  and  taking  the 
most  direct  route  for  Illinois,  had  arrived  at  the 
Waubonsie  Reservation  November  6,  1834,  three 
weeks  from  the  day  of  his  departure  from  home. 
His  conveyance  was  by  canal  to  Buffalo,  by  lake 
to  Detroit,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  by 
stages.  Previous  to  his  arrival  his  brother  had  pur¬ 
chased  for  him,  of  a  squatter,  a  claim  of  400  acres 
south  of  his  own,  for  $60.  At  this  time  the  future 
city  contained  seven  inhabitants,  viz. :  the  two 
McCartys,  one  Foreacre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldrich, 
who  kept  house  for  them,  and  two  children.  On 
his  arrival,  Sanmel,  by  purchase,  became  half 
owner  of  his  brother’s  claims,  and  both  being 
practical  mechanics  and  millwrights,  assisted  by 
others  of  the  settlement,  soon  completed  the  mill 
and  dam.  An  old  account  book  shows  that  the 
first  sawing  was  done  for  Mr.  Wormly,  of  Oswego, 
Ill.,  June  8,  1835.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  the 
original  plat  of  the  city  was  laid  out  by  the  Mc¬ 
Cartys.  It  was  surveyed  by  Col.  Hitt.  This  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1835-36.  The 
ground,  as  stated  by  Samuel  McCarty,  being 


frozen  so  hard  that  some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  driving  the  stakes.  The  first  plat  extended 
from  Flag  Street  on  the  north  to  Benton  on  the 
south,  and  back  some  six  blocks  from  the 
river.  Samuel  McCarty’s  present  residence,  on 
the  corner  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Main  Street,  is 
very  near  its  center.  In  this  plat  two  acres  were 
donated  by  the  proprietors  for  park  purpose,  and 
is  now  known  as  Lincoln  Park.  In  1835  the  Mc¬ 
Carty  brothers  sold  their  claim  on  the  west  side 
to  Zaphna  Lake,  for  the  sum  of  $500.  In  the  fall 
of  1836  they  built  a  bridge  across  the  east  channel 
of  the  river,  and  it  was  paid  for  by  the  McCartys, 
except  a  small  part.  This  important  improvement 
was  swept  away  the  following  spring.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1838  a  subscription  paper 
was  started,  proposing  to  build  a  new  bridge  to 
cost  $2,000.  The  McCartys  headed  the  list  with 
$500,  and  Samuel  McCarty  built  it.  This  struct¬ 
ure  was  also  swept  away  by  high  water  and  ice, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Samuel  McCarty  in  1843, 
also  by  subscription.  These  bridges  were  all 
erected  on  one  site,  with  approaches  at  the  foot 
of  Main  Street. 

In  1836  the  McCarty  brothers  built  a  grist¬ 
mill  adjoining  the  sawmill,  grinding  the  first 
grist  February  7,  1837i  During  1834  and  1835, 
in  addition  to  their  own  enterprises,  they  built  a 
sawmill  and  gristmill  for  other  parties  on  the  Big 
Vermillion,  south  of  Ottawa.  In  1838  they  built 
on  their  own  account  a  sawmill,  twelve  miles 
west  of  Aurora,  in  Big  Rock  Township. 

To  the  McCarty  brothers  and  their  enterprise, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  others,  is  Aurora  indebted, 
for  not  only  her  fortunate  location,  but  her  rapid  and 
substantial  growth.  One  notable  instance  of  this, 
and  very  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place, 
is  a  matter  of  history.  Until  1836  the  old  State 
line  road  from  Chicago  to  Galena,  crossed  the  Fox 
River  at  Montgomery,  and  in  consequence  all 
travel,  together  with  the  mail  stages,  passed  that 
way.  Samuel  McCarty  realized  the  importance 
to  Aurora  of  building  a  road  intersecting  the  State 
line  road,  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  Aurora,  so 
as  to  change  the  mail  route,  and  also  turn  the  tide 
of  ‘  ‘  prairie  schooners  ’  ’  with  their  hundreds  of 
immigrants,  seeking  homes,  through  Aurora;  know- 
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mg  full  well,  that  many  of  them,  on  viewing  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  place,  would  stop  and 
locate.  With  this  idea  in  view,  he,  with  some  of 
his  men  opened  a  road,  building  necessary  bridges, 
etc.,  from  Naperville  to  Aurora,  and  west  to  Big 
Iiock.  After  doing  this  he  had  to  induce  mail 
stages  to  pass  through  Aurora,  instead  of  as  hereto¬ 
fore  by  way  of  Montgomery.  He  offered  to  board 
the  proprietors,  four  horses  and  the  drivers  for  a 
month,  free,  if  they  would  make  the  change.  These 
terms  were  accepted,  and  soon  afterward,  in  March, 
1837,  the  first  regular  postoffice  was  established  at 
Aurora. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  maneuver 
was  the  turning  point  in  the  early  history  of 
the  city,  and  was  the  controlling  influence  in 
securing  settlers  and  establishing  the  infant 
town  on  a  firm  and  growing  basis.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  McCartys  were  not  only  the  first 
white  men  to  build  habitations  and  start  the 
machinery  of  civilization,  where  are  now  the  homes 
and  great  factories  of  Aurora,  but  that  they  also, 
by  their  keen  foresight  and  liberal  enterprise,  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  bring  to  it  those  advantages 
that  were  destined  to  make  it  a  prosperous,  rich 
and  thriving  city.  Joseph  McCarty,  however, 
only  lived  to  see  the  embryo  city  become  a  hamlet. 
In  August,  1838,  he  was  suddenly  prostrated  by 
an  attack  of  bleeding  of  the  lungs,  and,  being  ad¬ 
vised  to  seek  a  more  genial  climate,  he  traveled 
South,  where,  after  wandering  in  vain  in  search  of 
health  and  strength,  he  died  the  last  of  May,  1839, 
near  the  center  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  He  never 
married,  and  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  his 
friend,  Enoch  Terry,  who  remained  with  him  to 
the  last.  He  was  buried  where  he  died,  and 
there  he  remained  until  1875,  when  his  brother, 
Samuel,  went  South,  disinterred  the  remains  and 
brought  them  to  Aurora,  placing  them  in  Spring 
Lake  Cemetery.  From  1838  Samuel  McCarty 
assumed  control  of  the  McCarty  interest  in  the 
young  settlement,  and  from  liberal  inducements 
offered  by  him  to  actual  settlers,  in  many  cases 
charging  just  enough  for  a  building  lot  to  pay  for 
recording  the  papers,  the  town  began  to  grow 
rapidly.  At  this  time  he  was  joined  by  his  young¬ 
est  brother,  Daniel,  who  had  inherited  part  of 


Joseph’s  property,  and  they  became  partners  in 
the  mills  and  other  property  in  and  about  Aurora. 
A  few  years  afterward  they  divided  their  interests, 
and  each  had  the  control  of  his  own  separately. 
Afterward  Daniel  removed  to  Iowa,  and  became  a 
farmer.  He  is  now  retired  from  active  operations, 
and  is  a  resident  of  Chicago. 

Samuel  McCarty  was  ever  an  uncompromising 
temperance  man  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
always  refused  to  sell  a  lot  on  any  terms  that  he 
knew  would  be  occupied  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  and 
therefore  for  a  long  time  there  was  very  little,  if 
any,  of  this  traffic  in  the  village.  Until  1842 
he  had  held  only  pre-emption  titles  to  his  land.  It 
then  came  into  market,  and  he  perfected  his  titles 
from  the  United  States  Government  for  sixty-nine 
acres,  a  part  of  which  is  that  comprised  in  the 
first  plat  of  the  village.  He  had  previous  to  this 
sold  off  all  others  of  his  claims.  He  donated  the 
land  on  which  the  First  Methodist  Church  and 
parsonage  was  built,  and  contributed  largely  in 
the  erection  of  that  and  the  subsequent  edifice. 
He  also  donated  the  land  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  his  present  residence  lot,  on  which  was  erected 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  afterward  became 
famous  as  being  the  place  where  the  Republican 
party  received  its  baptismal  name,  and  where  the 
first  Republican  State  convention  was  held.  This 
building  has  since  been  removed,  and  a  Baptist 
Church  erected.  For  many  years  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Clark  (now  Jennings)  Seminary  he 
was  president  of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  a  large 
contributor  toward  its  erection.  He  is,  and  has 
been  from  young  manhood,  a  member  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  and  has  acted  as  president  of  its 
board  of  trustees,  and  class  leader  for  many 
years. 

He  continued  the  milling  business  until  1858, 
and  since  then  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  hand¬ 
ling  real  estate  in  Aurora  and  Chicago,  where  his 
wife  owns  a  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Clark 
and  Randolph  Streets,  on  which  he  erected  a 
$40,000  building;  this  was  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire.  He  also  built  the  first  substantial  frame 
house  ever  erected  in  Aurora,  located  on  Broad¬ 
way,  a  little  north  of  Main  Street;  the  first  store 
building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Broadway; 
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also  his  present  residence,  in  1842,  which  was  the 
finest  and  most  substantial  brick  house  erected,  to 
that  time,  in  the  county;  he  also  built  the  Tremont 
House  (hotel),  and  various  other  buildings  in  the 
city.  And  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  been 
identified  with  nearly  every  enterprise  that  was 
calculated  to  benefit,  materially  or  socially,  the 
city  that  he  and  his  brother  had  founded.  After 
a  long  life  spent  in  its  midst,  he  is  now  one  of  its 
most  honored  and  respected  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
earliest  settler,  and  for  a  longer  time  a  resident 
than  any  one  now  residing  within  its  limits.  He 
is  now  seventy-six  years  old,  and  active  for  a  man 
of  his  years. 

Samuel  McCarty  was  married  March  26,  1887, 
to  Miss  Phoebe  Stolp,  who  died  May  18,  1839,  aged 
twenty-two  years  and  seven  months,  leaving  an 
infant,  who  also  died,  aged  five  months.  January 
6,  1847,  Mr.  McCarty  was  married  to  Miss  Emily 
Wheeler,  of  Chicago,  and  by  this  union  there 
were  two  children:  Marion,  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  Helen,  a  bright  and  talented  young  lady,  who, 
while  attending  the  Female  College  at  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  died  in  1867,  aged  nearly  eighteen  years. 
His  wife  died  September  14,  1850,  and  April  13, 
1853,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Emily  A.  Davis,  nee  Dent,  of  Chicago.  Their 
children  are  Eva  Dent,  born  April  30,  1854,  now 
the  wife  of  N.  H.  Johnson,  of  Aurora;  Edgar  J. , 
born  August  29,  1856,  and  died  aged  six  years; 
Sidney  George,  born  June  3,  1858,  married,  and 
a  resident  of  Chicago;  Emily  E.,  born  May  8, 
I860,  died  January  19,  1885,  and  Charles  S., 
born  May  17,  1863,  living  in  Aurora.  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  McCarty  and  family  reside  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Main  Street  and  Lincoln  Avenue,  in  the 
brick  house  which  he  erected,  and  has  occupied 
since  1842. 


|^¥  ATHAN  C.  SIMMONS  is  one  of  the  most 
I  \|  popular  business  men  of  Aurora.  He  has 
I  prospered  here  in  business,  and  has  earned 
V  success  by  his  enterprise,  natural  shrewd¬ 
ness,  and  his  well-established  reputation  for  integ¬ 
rity.  He  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  Susquehanna 
Co.,  Penn.,  January  31,  1838,  a  son  of  Solomon 


and  Ann  (Patterson)  Simmons,  who  were  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  City,  respectively. 
The  ancestors  on  the  Simmons  side  were  from  Eng¬ 
land,  but  were  originally  of  Irish  extraction. 
They  settled,  on  coming  to  this  country,  on  the 
shores  of  Connecticut,  at  an  early  day  in  colonial 
times.  Like  many  of  the  first  immigrants  to  this 
country,  they  were  a  distinctive,  strong  race  of  men, 
who  impressed  upon  their  long  line  of  numerous 
descendants  many  of  the  admirable  characteristics 
of  their  nature.  Descendants  of  this  early  stock 
are  scattered  across  the  continent,  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  childhood  of  young  Simmons  was  under 
the  care  of  an  aunt,  on  the  father’s  side,  Mrs. 
George  Keeler,  of  Montrose,  Penn.  In  this  home 
he  grew  to  young  manhood,  and  had  completed  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  boot  and  shoemaker’s  trade 
under  his  uncle’s  training.  All  this  he  had  done 
by  the  time  he  was  eighteen  years  of  years.  Of 
course  he  could  not  in  that  short  period  have 
spared  much  of  his  time  in  attendance  at  school; 
but  he  had  doubtless  learned  at  that  age  more  about 
clothing  the  feet  than  of  the  quillets  of  the  brain, 
that  once  were  supposed  to  be  covered  under  the 
Latin  and  Greek  verbs  that  so  long  have  echoed 
along  the  corridors  of  the  schools.  What  the  lad 
had  learned  was  entirely  practical,  and  here  he  had 
been  thorough.  Mr.  Simmons  came  to  Aurora  to 
make  his  fixed  home  in  1857.  He  found  immedi¬ 
ate  employment  in  the  shop  of  C.  A.  Mallory,  as  a 
journeyman  on  the  shoemaker’s  bench.  His  skill 
and  diligence  were  recognized  by  his  employer,  and 
in  six  months  after  entering  the  shop  he  became 
foreman,  thus  continuing  until  January  1,  1864. 
The  firm  of  Beising  &  Simmons  (Leonard  Reising), 
having  been  agreed  upon,  went  into  effect  on  that 
day.  This  continued  two  years,  and  then  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph  Reising,  his  pres¬ 
ent  partner.  Now,  for  twenty-one  years  this  firm 
has  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade,  the  two  men  constituting  a  strong 
and  safe  firm.  From  the  day  they  threw  open 
their  doqrs  to  the  public  to  the  present  hour  they 
have  been  eminently  successful.  Mr.  Simmons  is 
noted  for  those  genial  manners  that  insure  a  per¬ 
sonal  popularity,  that  is  a  fair  capital  for  a  young 
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man  starting  in  trade.  Success  seldom  fails  to 
come  when  it  is  entirely  deserved.  Surely  it  has 
not  in  this  case.  Wealth  and  friends  have  been 
given  unto  him,  and  he  enjoys  these  all  with  no 
trace  of  that  offensive  ostentation  that  has  so  often 
shaded  the  lives  of  other  men.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
bear  willing  testimony  to  real  worth.  This  last 
testimony  voices  the  sentiments  of  this  entire  com¬ 
munity.  Mr.  Simmons  was  married,  in  August, 
1874,  to  Hortense  Mix,  daughter  of  Russell  Mix 
(deceased),  who  for  a  long  time  was  a  prominent 
and  much  respected  citizen  of  Aurora.  By  this 
marriage,  there  is  one  child,  a  son,  named  Russell, 
aged  eleven  years. 


HON.  ISAAC  G.  WILSON,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  highly  respected  citizens  of  Kane 
County,  has  been  a  member  of  the  bench 
and  bar  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  past 
fifty  years,  and,  with  one  exception  (Hon.  Judge 
Sheldon),  has  occupied  the  bench  longer  than  any 
other  judge  in  the  State.  He  is  the  only  son  of 
Hon.  Isaac  Wilson,  one  of  the  earliest  and  much 
honored  settlers  of  western  New  York,  and  who 
was  the  first  member  of  Congress  from  Genesee 
County,  in  that  State.  Judge  Wilson’s  grandfa¬ 
ther,  as  also  his  father,  filled  judicial  stations,  the 
former  in  Vermont,  and  the  latter  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  having  been  first  judge  of  Genesee 
County  for  many  years,  a  position  which  he  re¬ 
signed  on  coming  to  Illinois  in  1835.  The  present 
Judge  Wilson  was  born  in  Middlebury,  N.  Y. , 
April  26,  1816.  He  had  six  sisters,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  adult  life,  but  no  brother.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Wyoming, 
and  remained  in  school  and  as  clerk  in  a  store  until 
1834,  in  which  year  he  entered  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  then  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Wayland.  Among  his  classmates  were  Charles 
S.  Bradley,  afterward  chief  justice  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  law  lecturer  at  the  Cambridge  Law 
School;  the  late  Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
author  of  the  “Bankrupt  Act  of  1867 Ezekiel  G. 
Robinson,  now  president  of  Brown  University,  and 
G.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  the  eminent  Detroit  lawyer,  now 


minister  to  Russia.  Upon  graduating  in  1838,  Mr. 
Wilson  came  to  Illinois,  whither  his  father’s  family 
had  preceded  him  three  years,  and  became  a  stu 
dent  in  the  office  of  Butterfield  &  Collins,  at  that 
time  the  leading  law  firm  of  Chicago,  if  not  of  the 
Northwest.  In  the  spring  of  1840  he  again  went 
east,  and  entered  the  Cambridge  Law  School  un¬ 
der  the  instruction  of  Judge  Story  and  Prof. 
Greenleaf,  from  which  he  graduated  the  following 
year  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  the 
class  of  which  James  Russell  Lowell  and  W.  W. 
Story,  the  sculptor,  were  members;  and  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts,  at  Concord, 
in  July,  1841. 

On  returning  the  following  month  to  Chicago, 
where  he  had  intended  to  locate,  he  found  that, 
instead  of  there  being  room  for  more  lawyers, 
many  of  those  already  there  were  leaving  for  other 
places,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  depression 
in  business  which  followed  the  financial  crisis  of 
1837-38.  He  thereupon  determined  to  try  the 
country,  and  in  August  of  1841,  opened  a  law 
office  in  Elgin,  Ill.,  where  he  continued  in  the 
practice,  doing  a  good  business,  riding  the  circuit 
with  his  books  in  his  saddle-bags,  as  was  then  the 
custom,  for  ten  years.  In  1851  he  was  elected  cir¬ 
cuit  judge. 

During  the  following  sixteen  years  Judge  Wil¬ 
son  performed  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
judicial  labor,  not  exceeded,  perhaps,  by  that  of 
any  judge  who  ever  presided  in  an  Illinois  coixrt. 
He  frequently  held  court  ten  and  a  half  and  some¬ 
times  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  it  was 
his  custom  to  begin  court  at  9  and  often  at  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  holding  until  6  in  the 
afternoon,  with  forty-five  minutes  intermission  at 
noon;  also  holding  evening  sessions  when  necessary 
to  keep  up  with  the  business.  He  was  twice  re¬ 
elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  parties.  Upon 
leaving  the  bench  in  1867,  he  opened  an  office  in 
Chicago,  with  Col.  H.  V.  Vallette  and  Gen.  Ben¬ 
jamin  J.  Sweet,  of  Camp  Douglas  fame,  and  upon 
the  dissolution  of  that  firm  he  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  Hon.  Emery  A.  Storrs,  and  subsequently 
with  Sanford  B.  Perry,  with  whom  he  continued 
his  practice,  being  confined  mostly  to  the  Federal 
courts,  until  1879,  when  he  was  again  elected  cir- 
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cuit  judge.  Immediately  thereafter  he  was  desig¬ 
nated  a  member  of  the  appellate  court  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  of  which  two  years  after  he  was  made  chief 
jxistice. 

Judge  Wilson  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  bar  since  his  elevation  to  the  appellate 
bench.  His  education  is  varied,  broad  and  liberal, 
and  his  published  opinions  are  models  of  judicial 
writings,  being  logical,  clear  and  polished.  His 
associates  on  the  appellate  bench  are  Hon.  W.  K. 
McAllister  and  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Bailey.  He  has 
twice  been  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  once  by  the  Chicago  University,  and  again 
by  Brown  University.  He  resides  at  Geneva,  the 
county  seat  of  Kane  County,  where  he  has  an  ele¬ 
gant  house  and  spacious  grounds,  which  are  taste¬ 
fully  cultivated. 

In  1843  the  Judge  married  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Scotto  Clark,  a  prominent  Boston  merchant,  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Amos  and  Abbott  Law¬ 
rence.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  lady  of  great  accomplish¬ 
ments,  of  rare  judgment,  and  much  given  to  deeds 
of  charity.  She  died  in  1877,  leaving  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  not  long  after 
the  death  of  the  mother.  Of  the  three  sons,  one, 
Frank  I.  Wilson,  is  a  successful  business  man  of 
Chicago;  another,  Charles  S.  Wilson,  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  lawyer  in  Colorado,  and  the  third  is  Prof  E. 
B.  Wilson,  the  well-known  scientist,  and  now  at 
the  head  of  the  biological  department  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Philadelphia.  His  only  daughter 
is  the  wife  of  Samuel  N.  Cooper,  of  Geneva. 

In  1875  the  Judge  went  abroad,  visiting  the 
principal  cities  and  places  of  interest  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  spending  some  time  among 
the  Swiss  Alps,  being  a  great  lover  of  mountain 
scenery.  In  London,  as  was  natural,  he  was 
chiefly  attracted  to  the  English  courts,  and  was 
introduced  to  Vice-Chancellor  Baker,  who  showed 
him  gratifying  attentions.  His  observations  in 
France,  where  he  spent  considerable  time,  made 
him  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
present  government;  indeed,  he  came  away  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  masses  of  the 
French  people  are  not  yet  fitted  for  a  Republican 
form  of  government,  and  that  the  existing  order 
of  things,  though  in  name  a  Republic,  is  in  fact  a 


despotism.  He  regards  the  trials  in  the  French 
courts  of  criminal  procedure  as  a  travesty  of  justice, 
the  judge  assuming  the  office  of  prosecutor,  and 
not  infrequently,  through  a  mere  pride  of  winning, 
coercing  a  finding  of  “guilty,”  pointing  to  the 
trepidations  of  the  accused,  which  the  judge  him¬ 
self  has  produced  by  browbeating  and  superior 
intellectual  strength,  as  evidence  of  guilt. 


UDGE  RICHARD  G.  MONTONY.  This 
gentleman  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
oldest  practicing  lawyers  as  well  as  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  profession  of  Northern 
Illinois.  Thirty- eight  years  is  a  long  professional 
life,  and,  when  that  period  includes  the  briefless 
young  lawyer,  and  records  his  career  step  by  step, 
filling  with  distinguished  merit  every  station  of 
the  way,  both  at  the  bar  and  upon  the  bench,  and 
reaching  the  high  point  of  every  young  lawyer’s 
ambition,  it  becomes  a  record  of  general  public 
interest.  Mr.  Montony  has  practiced  law  at  the 
Kane  County  bar  for  more  than  thirty-eight  years, 
except  during  the  time  he  was  on  the  bench,  and 
has  been  a  resident  of  Aurora  since  May  6,  1846. 
He  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  born  September  19, 
1822,  near  Newton,  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Letitia 
(Garrabrant)  Montony.  Isaac  Montony  was  born 
near  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ,  his  parents  being  of  French 
origin.  Letitia  Garrabrant  was  descended  from 
an  old  New  Jersey  family,  who  were  of  German 
and  Irish  extraction,  and  whose  ancestry  settled 
there  long  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1832 
his  parents  removed  to  New  York,  locating  near 
Elmira,  where  the  father  followed  farming.  The 
son  remained  at  home  most  of  the  time  until  he 
was  in  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  attended  school 
at  Hopewell  Center,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1843  took  charge  of  the  school  as  its 
teacher,  a  position  he  held  one  year.  He  next 
became  a  student  at  the  Canandaigua  Academy, 
remaining  there  some  time.  In  the  summer  of 
1845,  after  the  close  of  the  spring  and  summer 
term,  he  started  west,  and  arrived  in  Chicago, 
September  1,  of  that  year,  having  spent  about  a 
month  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  prospecting 
for  a  situation  to  teach,  but  finding  nothing  sat- 
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isfactory,  and  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  great 
West,  he  took  a  steamer  at  Cleveland  for  Chicago. 
From  the  latter  place  he  went  to  Newark,  Ill. ,  and 
obtained  the  position  of  teacher  of  a  school  near 
that  place,  which  he  taught  until  the  spring  of  1846. 
Having  in  his  possession  excellent  testimonials  for 
scholarship  and  abilities  as  teacher,  he  had  no 
difficrdtvin  obtaining  the  position  at  once. 

Leaving  Newark  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1846, 
he  arrived  at  Aurora  the  same  day,  and  soon  after 
began  reading  law  in  the  office  of  O.  D.  Day,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  that  place,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  until  he  was  admitted,  except  when  absent 
teaching  winter  schools.  In  June,  1849,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  in  October,  following,  he  opened  a  law 
office  in  Aurora,  where  he  has  ever  since  been  in 
practice  when  not  on  the  bench.  During  his  law 
studies  he  taught  school  in  the  winters  of  1846-47, 
and  in  1847-48  in  Du  Page  County,  and  a  select 
school  in  Aurora  for  one  year,  from  the  spring  of 
1848.  He  was  attorney  and  counsel  for  the  town 
of  Aurora  from  the  spring  of  1850  to  1857,  and 
until  the  towns  of  Aurora  and  West  Aurora  were, 
in  February,  1857,  incorporated  into  a  city.  At 
the  charter  election  of  1858  he  was  elected  city 
attorney  and  ex  officio  State’s  attorney  in  all  crim¬ 
inal  cases  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  that  city,  and  served  one  term.  In  February, 
1863,  he  was  elected  by  the  cities  of  Aurora  and 
Elgin  judge  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of 
those  cities,  and  served  until  1876,  having  been  re¬ 
elected  in  1867  and  1871.  In  1873,  while  occu¬ 
pying  that  position,  he  opened  a  law  office  in 
Chicago  with  A.  E.  Searles,  attorney  and  coun¬ 
selor  at  law,  of  Aurora,  who  was  his  partner  when 
he  went  on  the  bench,  and  they  practiced  there 
together,  while  Mr.  Montony  was  not  holding 
court,  until  the  fall  of  1874,  when  the  firm  was 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Searles  resumed  practice  at 
Aurora.  Mr.  Montony  continued  the  practice  in 
Chicago,  when  not  holding  court,  until  1885,  and 
after  he  left  the  bench,  in  1876,  he  gave  more  or 
less  attention  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Kane 
County.  In  the  fall  of  1885  he  closed  his  office 
in  Chicago,  and  since  then  has  attended  only  to  his 
home  clientage,  having  an  office  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Main  Street. 


Judge  Montony  was  married  in  Chicago,  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  to  Miss  Maria  L.  Platt,  a  daughter 
of  Theodore  Platt,  of  Livingston  County,  N.  Y., 
and  a  first  cousin  of  the  late  Emory  A.  Storrs. 
They  have  two  children:  George  P. ,  a  conductor 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and 
Charlotte,  wife  of  C.  R.  Meeker,  now  of  Yaquina, 
Oreg.,  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company. 


DR.  SAMUEL  R.  MILLARD  is  a  native  of 
I  Connecticut,  born  at  Hartford  February  22, 
1817,  his  parents  being  John  L.  and  Ra¬ 
chel  (Booth)  Millard,  the  latter  a  native  of 
Scotland  and  a  daughter  of  William  Booth.  John 
L.  Millard  was  born  in  France,  where  he  received 
his  education;  subsequently  he  was  professor  of 
languages  in  Harvard  College  for  eighteen  years. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Millard  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1834,  and,  choosing  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  completed  a 
medical  course,  after  which  he  practiced  two  years 
in  the  hospital  there.  He  then  returned  to  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. ,  and  for  the  following  twelve  years 
enjoyed  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  in 
that  city;  he  subsequently  removed  to  Adrian, 
Mich.,  and  there  engaged  in  practice  six  years. 
In  1862  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Government, 
in  whose  employ  he  remained  two  years;  then 
located  at  Aurora,  Ill.,  from  1867  until  1869,  in 
which  year  he  moved  to  Chicago.  W  hile  residing 
in  the  latter  city  he  purchased  360  acres  of  land  in 
Burlington  Township,  Kane  County,  and  in  1884 
he  assumed  the  personal  charge  of  the  property. 
Standing  on  an  eminence  on  this  place,  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  public  highway,  the  scenery  ap¬ 
pears  exceedingly  picturesque.  Besides  a  large 
residence,  the  Doctor  has  a  commodious  barn, 
80x48  feet,  with  other  outbuildings,  and  his  farm, 
which  is  thoroughly  improved  and  highly  cultivat¬ 
ed,  is  abundantly  stocked  with  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs;  and,  being  a  great  admirer  of  fine  horses,  he 
counts  two  noted  animals  among  the  number. 

Although  all  his  life  deeply  devoted  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
he  has  been  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
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aacl  a  Christian  husband  and  father.  He  has 
never  been  so  deeply  absorbed  professionally  as  to 
neglect  his  beloved  chui'ch,  or  to  fail  here  in  his 
slightest  duty.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a  firm 
believer  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  has 
shown  his  faith  by  his  works.  In  early  life  he  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  has  been  their  chosen  steward  and 
class  leader,  as  well  as  faithful  Sunday-school 
superintendent ;  he  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school  connected  with  St.  John’s  Church 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Politically  he  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican. 

In  May,  1842,  the  Doctor  married  Miss  Sophia, 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Wormley)  Anthony, 
resident  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  and  they  have  had 
three  children,  only  one  of  whom  is  living — Frank 
R.,  of  Chicago.  In  1874  death  visited  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  household  and  departed  with  his  companion, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  been  the  sharer  of  his 
life’s  vicissitudes.  “The  Lord  giveth,  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away.” 


LONZO  D.  CHAFFEE,  a  highly  esteemed 
citizen,  and  a  thrifty,  energetic  and  promi¬ 
nent  farmer  of  Campton  Township,  owns  a 
highly  cultivated  dairy  farm  on  Section  21, 
comprising  140  acres  of  land,  and  takes  an 
interest  in  fine  stock,  with  which  his  farm  is  well 
supplied.  He  originally  came  from  Windham 
County,  Vt.,  where  he  was  born  August  31,  1839. 
His  father,  Eber  Chaffee,  was  a  farmer,  and  a 
native  of  the  same  place;  he  married  Anna  Davis, 
and  by  this  marriage  there  were  twelve  children, 
the  names  and  dates  of  whose  births  are  as  follows: 
Sarah  M. ,  December  9,  1822;  Sereno,  June  20, 
1826;  Fernando  F.,  November  21,  1827;  Marci  A. , 
October  22,  1830;  Edmond  C.,  April  4,  1833  (he 
lived  but  a  little  over  a  year,  and  died  August  5, 
1834);  Abigail,  August  27,  1835  (died  August  3, 
1845);  Edmond  O.,  August  10,  1837  (he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  south  during 
the  war,  because  of  his  Union  sentiments);  Alonzo 
D. ;  Dorr  B. ,  October  20,  1841;  John  D. ,  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1843;  Simon  E.  [see  his  sketch],  and  Albert 
J. ,  April  27,  1848.  Four  of  the  sons  are  living 


in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  they  have  homes.  In 
1841  Eber  Chaffee  removed  with  his  family  to 
Illinois,  and  settled  in  Campton  Township,  where 
he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  lived  un- 
i  til  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  August. 
1877,  he  being  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years;  Mrs.  Chaffee  having  preceded  him 
to  the  other  world  in  October,  1876,  at  the  age 
of  seventy- three  years,  and  both  are  buried  in 
i  Stewart’s  Cemetery. 

Alonzo  D.  Chaffee  made  his  home  with  his  par¬ 
ents,  attending  the  district  school  and  also  Mount 
Morris  Seminary  until  the  age  of  twenty,  when 
he  branched  out  for  himself,  buying  a  part  of  the 
old  homestead,  it  being  the  fine  farm  upon  which 
he  now  resides.  October  7,  1863,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Phoebe  A.  Padelford,  a  native  of 
Elgin  County,  Canada,  where  she  was  born  June 
11,  1844,  a  daughter  of  J.  F.  and  Prudence 
(Pound)  Padelford,  of  Massachusetts  and  Canada, 
respectively.  Five  children  have  been  the  result 
|  of  this  union:  Charles  A.,  a  talented  Christian 
young  man  of  much  promise,  who  was  drowned 
|  May  11,  1886,  when  nearly  twenty-one  years  old, 
while  attending  school  at  Aurora;  Willie  E.,  who 
died  December  18,  1S72;  Mary  A.:  Franklin  E. ; 
i  and  Rosie,  who  died  December  31,  1881.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chaffee  and  daughter  are  prominent 
members  of  the  church.  In  politics  he  is  a  Re¬ 
publican,  having  been  elected  to  several  town 
!  offices,  such  as  trustee  of  schools,  and  assessor, 
which  position  he  holds  at  the  present  time. 


SIMON  E.  CHAFFEE  is  a  respecled  citizen 
of  this  county,  and  a  successful  farmer,  re¬ 
siding  on  Section  21,  Campton  Township, 
where  he  was  born  November  21,  1845. 
[See  memoir  of  A.  D.  Chaffee  for  full  record  of 
family.]  Simon  E.  was  reared  on  a  farm,  being 
educated  in  the  district  schools,  and  at  an  early 
age  began  farming  for  himself  on  a  portion  of  the 
old  homestead.  His  possessions  include  135  acres 
of  land,  well  cultivated  and  improved,  upon  which 
he  keeps  au  average  of  forty  head  of  fine  graded 
cattle  for  dairy  purposes. 

March  26,  1867,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
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with  Sarah  E.  Woodman,  a  native  of  Grafton 
County,  N.  H. ,  bom  February  28,  1848,  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  (Barnard)  Wood¬ 
man,  who  were  also  early  settlers  in  Kane  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chaffee’s  family  circle  has  been 
brightened  by  the  advent  of  seven  children:  Anna 
E.,  Everett  S.,  John  W.,  Grace  H. ,  Eleanor  M. 
(who  died  January  17,  1884),  Earl  G.  and  Mabel 
E.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Chaffee  served  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Illinois  Infantry, 
Company  F,  also  about  one  year  after  the  close  of 
the  war  in  the  Freedman’s  Bureau.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  school  fund,  which 
office  he  has  held  twelve  years;  he  has  also 
been  town  clerk  for  ten  years,  and  five  years 
ago  was  elected  supervisor,  which  office  he  now 
•holds.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chaffee  are  both  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  they  are  held  in  high 
esteem,  Mr.  Chaffee  having  been  trustee  and  stew¬ 
ard  since  the  erection  of  the  present  building. 


ON.  SILVANUS  WILCOX.  The  Wilcox 
family  are  of  English  descent,  and  the 
branch  that  came  to  America  was  from 
Wales.  The  date  of  their  first  arrival  in  this 
country  can  not  be  ascertained  to  any  certainty. 
The  authentic  accounts  of  their  first  being  here 
extend  back  only  to  1708,  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
Ephraim  Wilcox,  who  lived  in  Simsbury,  Conn., 
where  he  died  in  1773.  His  wife  was  a  Hills,  and 
their  children  were  Silvanus  1st,  Dijah,  Willard 
and  Rosannah.  Silvanus  1st  was  born  November 
14,  1733,  at  Simsbury.  He  married  Christina 
Curtiss,  who  was  born  January  12,  1745,  and  died 
May  12,  1816;  he  died  July  5,  1822.  They  were 
the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  was  Sil¬ 
vanus  2d,  born  May  27,  1762.  He  married  Sarah 
Johnson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  There  were 
born  to  them  nine  children — six  sons  and  three 
daughters — all  but  one  living  to  be  aged  persons. 
In  this  family  of  children  were  Elijah  and  Elisha 
(twins),  born  May  10,  1812,  in  Montgomery  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  of  these,  Elijah  was  the  father  of  the 
present  Judge  Silvanus  Wilcox,  of  Elgin,  Ill.  His 
grandfather,  mentioned  above,  was  a  soldier  in  the 


war  for  American  independence,  and  was  one  of 
the  guard  in  charge  of  Maj.  Andre,  when  he  was 
executed.  He  was  in  Gen.  Ward’s  command  in 
1776,  and  afterward  under  Gen.  Washington.  He 
was  a  Revolutionary  pensioner.  Elijah  Wilcox 
was  a  prominent  military  man,  and  became  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  militia  service.  He  married  Sally  Shu¬ 
ler,  August  26,  1813,  in  Montgomery  County, 

N.  Y.  He  was  an  agriculturist,  and  lived  on  his 
farm  until  1832,  when  he  was  appointed  county 
commissioner  and  superintendent  of  the  poor,  and 
in  1836  he  was  appointed  collector  of  canal  tolls,  at 
Fultonville,  in  said  county,  where  he  then  resided, 
and  continued  to  reside  until  1842,  when  he  came 
to  Illinois,  direct  to  Kane  County,  and  here  pur¬ 
chased  a  land  claim  near  Elgin.  Gen.  Wilcox  was 
a  well-informed  man,  the  possessor  of  good  abilities, 
and  prominent  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  ,  He 
was  interested,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  public  enterprises  and  improvements. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  as  such  was,  in 
1846,  elected  State  senator.  He  -  was  a  strong 
Union  man,  and  gave  his  influence  and  support  to 
its  maintenance.  He  died  December  11,  1862, 
full  of  years,  and  honored  by  his  fellow  men.  He 
had  lived  and  died  on  his  farm  near  Elgin,  on 
which  he  located  when  he  came  to  Illinois.  He 
was  the  father  of  ten  children,  and  the  eight  of 
these  who  grew  to  full  life  were  born  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order:  Amelia  Ann,-  born  November  27,  1814, 
married  John  Hill,  who  was  a  prominent  man  in 
Chicago  (he  died  in  1864;  Mrs.  Hill  died  in 
Elgin  in  October,  1868,  leaving  no  children); 
Silvanus,  born  September  30,  1818;  Daniel  S., 
born  June  23,  1823  (he  married  Sarah  Ballard 
in  1848,  and  died  in  1854,  his  widow  surviving; 
they  had  three  children);  Calvin,  born  December 
2,  1825  (he  died  in  1850,  at  Acapulco,  Mexico, 
while  on  his  way  home  from  California;  his 
widow,  Emily,  surviving  him;  no  children);  Ed¬ 
ward  Sanford,  born  February  25,  1828,  a  resident 
of  Kansas  (he  was  adjutant  of  the  Fifty-second 
Illinois  Regiment,  in  the  late  war;  he  married 
Adelia  Peck);  Hannah  M.,  born  December  14, 
1830  (she  married  Charles  R.  Collin,  has  three 
children,  and  resides  in  Elgin);  Col.  John  S.,  born 
March  18,  1833,  married  Lois  A.  Conger;  the 
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youngest  being  William  H. ,  whose  biography  ap¬ 
pears  elsewhere. 

The  son,  Silvanus,  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  his  native  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. , 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  (1834),  at  which 
time  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  Academy,  in  that 
county,  where  he  remained  until  1836,  when  he 
received  the  appointment  of  cadet  at  West  Point, 
and  proceeded  to  that  academy  in  June,  1836. 
His  health,  however,  became  so  seriously  impaired 
that,  upon  the  advice  of  his  teachers  and  physi¬ 
cians,  he  resigned  August  5,  1839.  A  letter,  under 
date  of  December  4,  1839,  from  Maj.  Delafield, 
superintendent  of  the  military  academy,  gives  an 
account  of  the  military  student,  and  states  that  in 
a  class  of  fifty  he  stood  fourth  in  mathematics, 
ninth  in  French,  and  thirteenth  in  drawing,  and  in 
general  merit  number  five  in  his  class.  Among 
his  classmates  were  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  George 
H.  Thomas,  Stewart  Yan  Vliet,  etc.,  and  among 
his  room-mates  were  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck  and 
Schuyler  Hamilton.  There  were  others  at  the 
school  at  the  same  time  who  became  conspicuous 
in  the  army.  When  the  Fifty- second  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers  was  organized,  it  was,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1861,  ordered  to  proceed  to  St.  Louis.  Aware 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Gen.  Halleck  (then  in 
command  in  the  West)  he,  at  the  request  of  the 
colonel  and  several  other  officers  of  the  regdment, 
among  whom  were  three  of  his  brothers,  accom¬ 
panied  the  regiment  to  St.  Louis.  There  he  met 
Gen.  Halleck,  also  Gen.  Sherman  and  Gen.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  introduced  the  colonel  and  several  other 
officers  of  the  regiment  to  them.  The  meeting'  of 
the  West  Point  schoolmates  was  very  pleasant, 
and  much  enjoyed,  although  marred  by  the  crip¬ 
pled  condition  of  Mr.  Wilcox  on  account  of  a  most 
serious  injury  to  his  knee,  which  he  had  received 
some  time  before,  and  which  compelled  him  to  use 
crutch  and  cane,  totally  disqualifying  him  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  field  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  Gen.  Halleck  there  did  him 
the  honor  to  offer  him  a  position  upon  his  (Hal¬ 
leck’ s)  staff,  which,  however,  his  disabled  condition 
compelled  him  to  decline.  After  his  resignation 
from  the  military  school  he  occupied  the  next  two 
years  in  regaining  his  lost  health,  and,  when  strong 
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enough,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Heath,  in  Amsterdam.  He  was 
thus  occupied  one  year.  In  1844  he  came  with 
his  family  to  Elgin,  Ill.,  and,  although  still  some, 
what  a  sufferer  from  ill  health,  he  continued  the 
study  of  law.  After  he  had  been  in  the  State  some 
little  time,  in  common  with  so  many  immigrants 
to  the  new  country,  he  suffered  about  six  months 
with  a  severe  attack  of  chills  and  fever.  He  was 
licensed  to  practice  law  in  1846,  and  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Judge  Isaac  G.  Wilson.  This  firm 
existed  four  years,  and  was  dissolved  in  1850. 
However,  preceding  this  active  law  practice,  Judge 
Wilcox  was  appointed,  in  1845,  postmaster  at  Elgin, 
which  appointment  was  received  at  the  hands  of 
President  Polk,  and  he  remained  in  the  office  until 
President  Taylor  came  into  power.  (A  curious  fam¬ 
ily  coincidence  may  here  be  mentioned:  All  of  the 
four  Wilcox  brothers  now  surviving  were,  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  postmasters,  at  Elgin,  the  youngest 
brother,  William  H. ,  now  filling  that  position 
under  an  appointment  by  President  Cleveland). 

He  was  elected  circuit  judge  in  1867,  the  circuit 
then  comprising  Kane  and  Du  Page  Counties, 
to  which  afterward  was  added  Kendall  County; 
served  his  six-years’  term,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1873.  He  had  no  more  than  fairly  resumed  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  his  re-election  when  his 
health  began  to  be  seriously  affected.  Finally  it 
was  so  completely  shattered  that  he  was  compelled 
to  resign,  which  he  did  in  September,  1874.  His 
friends  and  himself  had  become  convinced  that  his 
days  were  substantially  numbered.  When  he  laid 
aside  the  hard  work  of  the  court-room  he  com¬ 
menced  a  systematic  course  of  hygienic  treatment, 
consisting  of  constant  outdoor  exercises,  attending 
his  farms,  the  improvement  of  his  property,  his 
fine  herd  of  dairy  cows,  and  such  other  cares  as  for 
the  most  part  produced  healthy  open-air  exercise. 

The  results  of  this  timely  action  are  to  be  seen  in 
his  present  restoration  to  health  and  physical  vigor, 
that  more  than  averages  with  men  of  his  age,  who 
can  boast  the  strongest  constitutions,  and  a  life  of 
unbroken  health. 

Aside  from  his  professional  and  official  life, 
Judge  Wilcox  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  valued 
citizens  of  Elgin,  and  Kane  County,  in  giving  aid 
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to  the  public  improvements,  and  in  developing  the 
most  important  industries  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 
When  the  vital  question  arose  of  securing  for  Elgin 
the  location  of  its  great  watch  factory,  and  when, 
after  several  ineffectual  efforts  by  the  actions  of 
the  town  meetings,  to  secure  the  certain  tract  of 
land — the  Dexter  farm — and  $25,000  of  the  stock 
subscribed  for,  that  were  required  by  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  and  his  company,  then  it  was  that  Judge  S. 
Wilcox,  Henry  Sherman,  Benj.  F.  Lawrence  and 
Walter  L.  Pease  determined  they  would  do  what 
the  public  had  demonstrated  it  could  not  do.  They 
bought  the  farm,  each  furnishing  one- quarter  of 
the  price  ($8,577.48),  donated  thirty-five  acres  to 
the  company,  and  subscribed  for  the  balance  of  the 
$25,000  stock;  and  thus  the  question  was  settled. 
When  the  effort  was  put  on  foot  to  bring  the  Elgin 
Packing  Company  to  the  place,  one  of  the  strong 
supporters  of  that  movement  was  Judge  Wilcox, 
on  whose  land  it  was  finally  located.  He  subscribed 
for  a  large  block  of  the  stock,  gave  his  influence, 
and  was  chief  legal  adviser  to  the  board.  When 
his  health  became  so  seriously  impaired  as  to  en¬ 
danger  his  life  he  resigned  as  a  director  in  the 
concern,  and  closed  out  his  stock  at  a  sacrifice  to 
himself,  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  which 
he  wished  to  continue  and  prosper.  He  was  one  of 
the  efficient  aids  in  establishing  the  present  Elgin 
Butter  and  Cheese  Factory.  Judge  Wilcox  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Northwestern  Dairyman’s 
Association,  of  which  body  he  was  president  three 
years.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  twenty  years, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Elgin  Academy,  the  im¬ 
portant  educational  institution  of  Kane  County. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement,  in  the  fall 
of  1887,  to  establish  another  milk  condensing  fac¬ 
tory,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  procure 
subscriptions  for  the  stock,  and  aided  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  company  which  is  called  the  “Elgin  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Company.”  The  company  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  old  Waverly  Hotel  for  their  building. 
Judge  Wilcox  has  taken  some  considerable  stock 
and  much  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  new 
factory,  and  it  is  expected  the  coming  season,  1888, 
it  will  be  in  full  operation. 

In  political  matters  the  Judge  has  never  been  a 
partisan.  He  was  reared  a  Democrat,  and  was  a 


warm  admirer  of  Douglas,  and  with  him  became  a 
“War  Democrat”  in  1861,  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
at  his  second  election,  acted  with  the  Republican 
party  until  after  Gen.  Grant’s  election,  and  has 
since,  as  a  rule,  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  For 
the  past  forty-five  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Universalist  Church,  and  for  the  most  of  the 
time  has  held  some  official  position  in  that  society. 

Returning  now  to  resume  the  chronological 
order  of  events:  August  27,  1840,  Hon.  Silvanus 
Wilcox  and  Jane  Mallery,  were  united  in  the  bonds 
of  wedlock.  She  was  born  September  29,  1819, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Bent 
Mallery,  former  born  December  8,  1781,  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  latter  born  October  27,  1785.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilcox  a  son,  Silvanus,  was  born,  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1852.  In  the  family,  as  children,  are 
adopted  one  daughter  and  one  son — Harriet  Mc- 
Comb  Wilcox,  born  July  20,  1875,  and  Henry 
Mallery  Wilcox,  born  May  25,  1882 — children  of  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Wilcox.  Mrs.  Wilcox  departed  this 
life  April  24,  1884.  From  the  testimony  of  those 
who  speak  by  authority  she  was,  in  all  that  adorns 
life  and  home,  the  perfect  woman;  of  gentle  blood 
and  gentle  manners,  affectionate,  bright  and 
cheerful,  no  shade  of  a  shadow  ever  came  from  an 
unkind  word  from  her  to  her  life- companion  in  the 
forty-three  years  that  they  passed  along  life’s 
great  highway,  hand-in-hand  together. 


EV.  LEONARD  CLIFFORD,  a  retired  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  born  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y. ,  in  1819. 
His  parents  were  Americans  by  birth  but 
of  English  extraction.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
Edward  Clifford,  came  to  America  about  the  year 
1750,  and  served  with  the  colonies  in  the  French - 
Indian  War  of  1755,  and  later  bore  arms  against 
his  native  land  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  during  the 
Revolution,  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  con¬ 
fined  in  the  West  Indies;  for  five  years  he  was 
separated  from  his  people.  After  his  return  he 
gathered  together  his  family,  which  during  his 
absence  circumstances  had  scattered,  and  removed 
to  Rutland,  Vt.,  whence  Calvin  Clifford,  father  of 
Leonard,  removed  to  Western  New  York.  Leon- 
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ard’s  paternal  grandmother  was  a  Winslow,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  one  of  the  “Mayflower”  families. 

Calvin  Clifford,  who  was  born  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1772,  settled  in  New  York  just 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812, 
during  which  he  rendered  his  country  some 
valuable  service.  He  was  married  three  times, 
and  by  his  first  union  had  one  son  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters;  by  a  second  marriage,  one  son  and  one 
daughter;  and  by  his  third  marriage,  in  1818,  with 
Mrs.  Martin  (a  widow  who  had  five  children  by 
her  first  husband),  he  had  one  son,  Leonard  (sub¬ 
ject  of  this  memoir),  and  one  daughter.  In  1834 
the  family  came  to  Illinois,  and  settled  about 
twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  where,  in 
1849,  the  father  died  aged  seventy-seven  years,  at 
the  home  of  his  son,  Leonard.  His  widow  sur¬ 
vived  until  1872,  in  which  year  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-two  years  she  passed  from  earth  at 
the  home  of  a  daughter. 

Leonard  Clifford  came  to  Illinois  with  his 
parents,  and  in  1843  was  married  to  Jeannette 
Boreland,  a  lady  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  a  native 
of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. ,  daughter  of  Mathew  and 
Jeannette  (Wilson)  Boreland,  who  came  to  Illinois 
in  1837,  but  soon  thereafter  died.  For  thirteen 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  labored  together  on 
the  farm,  and  then,  feeling  called  to  labor  in  the 
cause  of  the  Master,  Mr.  Clifford  left  the  farm, 
and  entered  school  at  Evanston,  Ill.,  where  fox- 
two  years  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies.  He 
joined  the  Rock  River  Conference,  of  which  he  is 
now  a  member,  in  1858,  and  for  twenty  years  he 
labored  on  various  circuits  and  stations,  his  service 
having  been  rendered  in  the  counties  of  Will,  Du 
Page,  Cook,  Lake,  McHenry,  Boone  and  Kane. 
He  was  a  hard  and  zealoxxs  worker  in  the  good 
cause,  and  has  been  spared  to  see  some  of  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  In  1866  he  was  sent  to  the 
Dundee  charge,  and  his  home  has  since  been  made 
in  that  township.  Not  only  did  he  sow  the  good 
seed  abroad,  but  made  an  effort,  with  abundant 
success,  to  make  his  home  a  l’efuge  for  the  friend¬ 
less,  and  several  homeless  and  orphaned  children 
have  found  shelter  there,  one,  an  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter,  being  the  wife  of  Robert  Crichton.  Being 
wearied  with  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  years  now 


advancing  on  him,  Mr.  Clifford  has  chosen  Dundee 
village  as  his  home,  and  there  he  and  his  faithful 
wife  are  calmly  awaiting  the  final  summons  which 
shall  call  them  to  their  reward. 


LYMAN  GERMAN.  No  greater  pleasxue  can 
,  be  enjoyed  by  the  aged  than  to  look  back  on 

_ [  a  life  usefully  spent  for  the  good  of  others 

as  well  as  themselves.  Such  a  happiness  can 
be  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the  gentleman 
whose  name  heads  this  sketch.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  highly  respected  citizens  of  Geneva,  Mr. 
German  has  done  much  for  its  advancement,  and 
has  contributed  liberally  of  his  time  and  means 
toward  that  end.  He  was  boi-n  in  Montgomery 
County,  N.  Y. ,  October  3,  1808.  His  parents 
removed  to  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. ,  and  there  he 
lived  until  the  years  of  manhood.  His  father  was 
Enoch  German,  a  farmer,  of  the  Empire  State,  and 
his  mother  Annice  (Strong)  German. 

Lyman  was  reared  amid  the  privations  of 
pioneer  life,  and  had  but  meager  educational 
advantages,  receiving  but  three  months’  tuition 
during  the  year,  and  that  in  the  poorly  taught  dis¬ 
trict  schools  of  those  early  times.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  began  working  in  a  cotton  mill, 
where  he  remained  seven  yeai's,  and  then,  in  order 
to  regain  his  health,  which  had  become  greatly 
impaired  by  close  confinement,  he  began  working 
as  a  farm  laborer.  In  1836  he  came  west,  locat¬ 
ing  at  Geneva,  where,  however,  he  remained  but  a 
short  time.  Going  farther  west,  he  settled  upon  a 
claim  near  the  now  pleasant  village  of  Maple  Park, 
Kane  County,  where  he  built  a  small  log  cabin,  one 
of  the  first  dwellings  erected  in  that  locality.  In 
about  one  year  and  a  half  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
settling  on  a  farm  there,  for  which  he  had  exchanged 
his  claim.  Mr.  German  has  done  considerable 
contract  work  since  coming  to  the  West.  He 
graded  seven  miles  of  the  Chicago  &  Noidh- 
Western  Railway,  and  also  had  the  contract  for 
furnishing  all  the  material  for  the  old  Geneva  and 
St.  Charles  Railroad,  one  of  the  first  lines  built  in 
Kane  County.  He  constructed  the  dam  across  the 
Fox  River,  and  was  one  of  the  firm  who  erected 
the  Geneva  Mills,  and  in  company  with  Capt. 
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C.  B.  Dodson  built  the  piers  for  the  bridge  across 
Rock  River,  at  Sterling,  Ill.  In  addition  to  these 
enterprises  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  lumber 
and  grain  trade  in  Geneva,  and  has  erected  several 
tine  residences  there,  doing  much  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  advancement  of  the  place. 

In  1836  Mr.  German  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  McKinney,  who  was  born  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  N.  Y.,  September  8,  1817,  her  par¬ 
ents  being  Richard  and  Deborah  (Rose)  McKinney. 
When  Elizabeth  was  twelve  years  old  her  mother 
died,  and  her  father  married  again,  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1836,  settling  just  east  of  Geneva,  and  was 
among  the  pioneers  of  that  region.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
German  had  nine  children,  those  now  living  are 
Chester,  a  resident  of  Geneva;  Louisa,  wife  of  E. 
Outhouse;  and  Ann,  wife  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Aldrich, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Erie 
County,  Penn.  On  September  7,  1886,  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
man  died,  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
She  had  been  a  devout  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  fifty-three  years,  and  was 
active  in  all  works  of  benevolence. 

Mr.  German  is  of  Scotch-English  extraction, 
and  his  grandfather  was  a  patriot  soldier  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Three  of  his  sons  did 
brave  service  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  politics  Mr.  German  is  a  Republican, 
and  has  held  many  positions  of  trust  in  the  home 
of  his  adoption.  At  present  he  is  a  commissioner 
of  highways.  By  strict  attention  to  business  and 
unswerving  uprightness  he  has  accumulated  an 
ample  competence,  and  gained  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  men. 

INCREASE  CHILD  BOSWORTH.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Elgin.  In  after  years  a  history  of  the 
growth  and  spread  of  the  financial  interests  of 
Elgin  can  not  well  be  written  without  containing 
considerable  account  of  the  enterprises,  as  well  as 
the  public  improvements,  with  which  his  name  has, 
in  the  past  fifty  years,  been  prominently  ident¬ 
ified.  This  bare  statement  is  of  itself  no  empty 
eulogium.  It  is  the  assignment  to  a  place  in  life, 
a  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  toilers  in  carrying  on 


the  great  affairs  of  society,  of  prominence  to  that 
extent,  that  the  careful  historian  of  the  times  will 
look  into  and  weigh,  and  estimate  accurately.  It 
is  the  men  who  quietly  move  with  force  and  shap¬ 
ing  influence  along  the  line  of  our  material  prog- 
ress,  who  are  coming  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  chronicler  of  events,  far  more  than  was  the 
case  a  generation  or  so  ago. 

Increase  Child  Bosworth,  the  youngest  and  only 
surviving  member  of  the  family,  was  born  in  Green¬ 
field  Township,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  April  2, 
1812.  His  parents  were  Alfred  and  Olive  Child 
Bosworth,  the  father  a  native  of  Bristol,  R.  I., 
whose  ancestors  came  to  America  in  the  early  days 
of  the  country’s  settlement.  The  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Increase  and  Olive  Pease  Child,  whose 
progenitors  were  early  settlers  in  the  land  of  the 
sturdy  and  liberty-loving  old  Knickerbockers  of 
New  York.  Capt.  Increase  Child  was  a  conspic¬ 
uous  officer  in  the  ranks  of  the  colonial  armies  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  was  one  who  had 
the  great  pleasure  and  distinction  of  being  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 
The  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Bos¬ 
worth  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  \\  ar, 
freely  offering  their  lives,  and  enduring  the  sore 
trials  of  that  protracted  and  cruel  war  in  behalf  of 
the  liberties  that  now  bless  this  happy  country. 
It  is  said  of  the  Bosworths  that,  so  far  back  as  they 
can  be  traced  in  history,  it  was  always  difficult  to 
tell  whether  their  love  of  freedom  exceeded  or  not 
their  earnest  and  enthusiastic  love  of  their  favorite 
church,  and  the  name  grows  as  familiar  in  the  old 
records  of  the  Congregational  Church  as  it  becomes 
in  the  pages  of  the  early  wars  for  human  rights  and 
liberty.  Tracing  back  through  a  long  line  of  gen¬ 
erations  of  men,  we  find  them  adding  branches  to 
the  family  tree  of  strong  and  forceful  men  men 
with  an  admixture  of  iron  in  their  blood,  and  who 
never  knew  how  to  halt  or  turn  back  in  theii 
selected  line  of  duty  toward  the  State  or  their  God. 
The  contemplation  of  the  lives  of  such  men  is  a 
wholesome  and  pleasant  duty,  for,  on  the  whole, 
although,  ever  here  and  there,  it  may  present  a 
bloody  tragedy,  it  is  always  one  in  behalf  of  virtue, 
patriotism  or  the  independence  and  true  manhood 
of  a  race  of  men  who  have  had  to  carve  their  way 
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from  bondage  through  living  walls  of  the  armed 
oppressors. 

The  children  of  Alfred  and  Olive  Child  Bos- 
worth  were,  in  the  order  of  their  births  Mary  C., 
who  became  Mrs.  Harry  Weed,  born  in  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y. ,  October  17,  1799,  died  in  Rock 
County,  Wis. ,  September  20,  1846,  leaving  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  (one  son  is  now  deceased, 
the  other  lives  in  Spokane  Falls,  W.  T. ;  the  daugh¬ 
ter  is  living  in  Brookville,  Fla.);  Benjamin  F.,  born 
October  7,  1801,  died  in  McHenry  County,  Ill., 
September  8,  1843  (he  married  first  a  Miss  Smith, 
and  after  her  death  Elizabeth  Nixon;  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Union  College,  read  law,  then  studied 
medicine,  and  finally  became  a  prosperous  mer¬ 
chant;  the  husband  and  wife  are  now  deceased; 
one  son  survives,  F.  S.  Bosworth,  lumber  merchant, 
of  Elgin);  Oliver  C. ,  born  December  30,  1803,  died 
in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1835 
(three  children — two  sons  and  a  daughter — survive : 
Hale  Bosworth,  in  Washington  Territory;  Julia, 
who  mai-ried  E.  L.  Bishop,  of  Elgin,  and  Augus¬ 
tus  Bosworth,  in  Silver  Creek,  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y.);  LucindaS.,  who  became  Mrs.  Alfred  Ed¬ 
wards,  was  born  March  29,  1806,  died  July  12, 
1849,  in  Dundee,  Ill.  (she  left  surviving  one  son 
and  three  daughters ;  Henry  C.  Edwards,  a  resident 
of  Dundee;  a  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  Cleveland, 
also  of  Dundee;  another  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
der,  of  Elgin;  and  the  third  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Carpenter,  also  of  Elgin ;  Abigail  M. ,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Benjamin  Simons  (now  deceased),  was  born 
June  18,  1809,  and  died  June  4,  1885;  and 
Increase  Child. 

Mr.  Bosworth’ s  parents  were  farmers,  indus¬ 
trious,  thrifty  people,  who  reared  their  family  of 
children  amid  better  surroundings  than  in  those 
times  came  to  the  average  youths  of  the  country. 
They  taught  their  boys  industry,  as  well  as  econ¬ 
omy,  but  at  the  same  time  they  gave  them  oppor¬ 
tunities  by  which  to  pave  the  way  to  future  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  scale  of  social  life.  They  gave 
their  children  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  the  day,  and  we  find  that  the  son, 
Increase  C.,  when  yet  but  a  well-grown  youth, 
was  prepared  to  go  out  and  take  a  position  as 
school  teacher.  He  taught  two  winters  in  the  vi¬ 


cinity  where  he  was  born  and  reared.  His  thorough 
preparation  for  this  duty  had  amply  prepared  him 
to  discharge  them  well,  and  some  of  his  friends 
supposed  that  in  this  line  of  work  lay  his  future 
life  work.  But  this  was  not  to  be  so.  In  1836  he 
laid  aside  the  duties  of  the  pedagogue,  and  directed 
his  steps  toward  the  setting  sun,  filled  with  the 
one  idea  that  there  was  more  room  and  wider  fields 
in  the  West  for  young  men  of  good  intelligence  to 
win  success  than  in  a  humdrum  life  in  the  old 
States— a  happy  thought,  which  it  seems  has 
crossed  the  mind  of  many  of  the  young  men  born 
in  these  older  sections  of  the  country.  This  is 
much  of  the  secret  of  the  marvelous  development 
of  the  West  the  past  half  century.  It  brought  to 
the  Mississippi  Yalley  the  brawn  and  brain  that 
was  the  magician  which  has  wrought  the  unequaled 
chapter  in  the  movements  of  the  human  race. 

November  12,  1836,  the  young  man  landed  in 
the  then  straggling,  unkempt  town  of  Chicago,  and 
at  once  became  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  store 
of  Edwards  &  Bosworth,  Alfred  Edwards  being  his 
brother-in-law,  and  B.  F.  Bosworth  his  brother. 
Here  he  soon  learned  something  of  the  ways  of  the 
West,  and  was  inspired  with  the  energy  and  push 
that  surrounded  him,  all  so  different  from  his 
former  experiences.  After  two  years  of  valuable 
experience  in  Chicago  he  had  sufficiently  mastered 
the  business  of  merchandising,  so  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  commence  business  in  his  own  behalf. 
During  one  season,  Mr.  Edwards,  having  purchased 
his  partner’s  interest,  went  east,  and  left  young 
Bosworth  in  charge  of  the  business.  In  a  little 
while  he  learned  that  one  of  the  debtors  on  Fox 
River  was  about  shipping  away  his  goods  without 
paying  his  liabilities.  He  mounted  his  horse, 
came  out,  and  was  in  time  to  save  a  little  of  the 
debt.  He  returned  to  Chicago  after  this  experi¬ 
ence,  and  learned  that  another  debtor,  near  Aurora, 
was  smuggling  his  goods  out  of  the  country.  Again 
he  rode  out  horseback,  overhauled  the  party,  and, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  secured  the  whole  of  this 
debt  to  his  employer.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  in  the  commencement  of  what  was  known  as 
the  great  panic  of  1837.  So  promptly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  had  he  acted  that  it  pleased  his  patron 
greatly,  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  young 
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man  who  could  be  entirely  trusted.  Then,  too,  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Fox  River 
Valley,  and  he  told  his  employer  that  Dundee, 
where  they  were  just  completing  a  large  grist-mill, 
would  be  an  eligible  point  where  to  sell  goods.  His 
employer  offered  to  furnish  him  all  the  goods  he 
wanted,  and  wait  for  his  pay  until  he  had  sold. 
The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  it  is  largely  due 
to  the  attempt  of  the  two  slippery  merchants  that 
the  valley  is  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  one  of 
its  oldest  and  leading  business  men,  who  has  been 
among  them  now  over  fifty  years. 

In  January,  1888,  Mr.  Bosworth  went  to  Dun¬ 
dee,  Kane  County,  and  opened  a  store,  containing, 
after  the  manner  of  the  stores  of  that  time,  a  curi¬ 
ous  miscellaneous  assortment  of  what  it  was  known 
the  people  wanted  to  purchase.  He  had  made  no 
mistake.  He  prospered  from  the  day  he  opened 
his  place  to  the  public,  and  so  continued  for  the 
years  that  he  followed  it  up,  extending  his  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  growth  and  demands  of  the  rapidly 
advancing  country  about  him.  He  closed  up  his 
business  in  Dundee  soon  after  the  termination  of 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  in  May,  1867,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Elgin,  his  present  place  of  residence,  en¬ 
gaging  for  the  next  nine  years  in  merchandising. 
It  was  to  gain  a  larger  field  of  operation  that  caused 
him  to  make  the  change,  as  he  saw  that  this  new 
point  was  destined  to  a  rapid  and  solid  growth, 
which  judgment  the  city  is  to-day  a  marked  affirma¬ 
tion  of. 

In  1876,  after  about  ten  years’  residence  and 
prosperous  business  in  Elgin,  was  formed  the  pri¬ 
vate  banking  house  of  Bosworth,  Carpenter  &  Co. , 
which  at  once  became  one  of  the  leading  money 
institutions  in  this  part  of  the  State.  This  private 
bank  at  once  entered  upon  a  large  and  paying  bus¬ 
iness.  The  members  comprising  the  firm  were 
known  all  over  the  country,  and  the  business  was 
established  without  the  ordinary  slow  processes  of 
building  up.  About  eighteen  months  after  they 
were  asked  to  take  a  controlling  interest  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  the  purchase  was  made.  In  a 
short  time  afterward  the  private  bank  was  discon¬ 
tinued  and  merged  into  the  First  National  Bank. 
Mr.  Bosworth  was  elected  president  of  the  bank, 
and  has  filled  this  position  continuously  since. 


These  are  some  of  the  outlines  of  a  business 
career  in  Kane  County  of  over  fifty  years,  and 
something  of  what  lay  in  the  power  of  a  respect¬ 
able  young  man  to  do,  who  possessed  no  outside 
aid  to  fortune.  So  far  it  is  in  reference  solely  to 
his  private  business  affairs,  while  running  parallel 
with  his  unusual  successes  has  ever  been  that 
spirit  of  public  advancement  that  was  so  essential 
to  the  development  and  growth  of  the  country. 
In  this  respect  there  are  few  if  any  deserving  a 
more  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the  advance 
of  the  Fox  River  Valley  than  Mr.  Bosworth.  In 
an  early  day  he  foresaw  the  wants  of  this  rich  ag¬ 
ricultural  country  of  cheap  and  speedy  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  perfectly 
understood  that  here  lay  the  secret  of  the  future 
of  the  Prairie  State.  He  became  interested  in  the 
manufacturing  mill  at  Dundee,  and  afterward  in  a 
similar  factory  in  Elgin.  It  is  impossible  now  to 
enumerate  all  the  public  concerns  that  were  greatly 
indebted  to  his  encouraging  assistance.  He  was 
among  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwest¬ 
ern,  the  Chicago  &  Pacific  and  the  Fox  River 
Valley  Railroads.  In  these  he  was  a  stockholder, 
and  among  the  chief  promoters.  In  all  these  and 
many  others  of  the  larger  affairs  of  the  country  he 
was  a  prominent  figure.  Yet  he  has  never  been 
what  men  call  a  speculator — neither  speculating  in 
railroad  stocks,  town  sites  nor  land.  He  has  been 
content  to  pursue  a  strictly  legitimate  business, 
satisfied  with  his  prosperity  in  the  lines  he  had 
marked  out  in  his  start  of  life,  and  at  all  times 
deeply  interested  in  promoting  the  public  weal  in 
the  development  of  important  manufactories  and 
ways  of  transportation.  In  all  these  busy  and 
large  affairs  of  men  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part, 
and  yet  he  has  never  neglected  the  natural  claims 
of  the  young  for  education,  or  of  the  afflicted  and 
poor  for  that  true  charity  that  mitigates  suffering 
and  that  brightens  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  unfortu¬ 
nate.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  one  of  the 
active  and  painstaking  trustees  of  the  Illinois 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin.  In 
behalf  of  education  he  acted  some  years  us  trustee 
of  the  Chicago  University;  as  trustee  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  of  Morgan  Park,  and  also 
of  Elgin  Academy. 
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Mr.  Bos  worth  was  united  in  marriage,  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1844,  with  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Anson  and  Lucinda  (Wilson)  Root.  In  this  family 
were  eight  children — two  sons  and  six  daughters  — 
as  follows:  Eliza,  who  became  wife  of  Joshua  E. 
Ambrose,  a  Baptist  minister  living  at  LaGrange, 
near  Chicago  (Mrs.  Eliza  Ambrose  died  in  1854); 
Mary  Ann,  born  June  4,  1814,  in  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y. ,  and  now  wife  of  Increase  C.  Bosworth; 
Julia  A.,  married  to  Milo  Kemp,  now  a  widow  living 
in  Batavia  (she  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that 
place,  1837 ;  two  of  her  daughters  are  now  living) ; 
Orpha  S. ,  married  to  Samuel  Burdick,  who  died  in 
1873  (Mrs.  Burdick,  who  resides  in  Elgin,  has 
two  sons  and  three  daughters) ;  Anson  W. ,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Elgin;  Harriet  G.,  (married  to  A.  D.  Gif¬ 
ford)  died  about  1853;  Martha,  who  became  Mrs. 
Anderson,  was  widowed,  and  then  became  Mrs. 
Loomis  (she  resides  in  California);  William,  the 
youngest,  when  quite  a  young  man  went,  in  1850, 
to  California,  where  he  died. 

The  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosworth 
are  three  sons  and  one  daughter:  Alfred,  born 
April  1,  1846,  married  Eleanora  M.  B.  Wheeler, 
September  10,  1872  (they  have  five  children: 
Edith  E.,  born  September  28,  1873;  Neil,  born 
May  25,  1878;  Louise  Marion,  born  July  11, 
1881;  Roland  Increase,  born  December  25,  1883; 
Winifred  Sarah,  born  August  18,  1885);  William 
Eugene,  born  October  5,  1848,  married  Ida  L. 
Woodruff,  May  12,  1874  (has  two  sons:  Cyrus  I., 
born  March  20,  1875,  and  Ralph  R.,  born 
December  13,  1882);  Abbie  L.  Bosworth,  born 
June  1,  1851,  and  Henry  Increase,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1854.  The  two  latter  are  with 

their  parents  in  their  pleasant  home,  Henry  I. 
being  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank;  Alfred  is  cashier  of  the  same  insti¬ 

tution,  and  William  Eugene  is  a  prominent  mer¬ 
chant,  all  residing  in  Elgin.  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  Bos¬ 
worth  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
toward  the  building  of  the  fine  edifice  of  that 
denomination  they  contributed  largely.  In  the 
church  society  he  has  acted  for  years  as  treasurer 
and  church  trustee.  During  his  residence  in 
Dundee  he  served  the  people  in  several  minor 

offices,  and  was  supervisor  two  terms.  In  Elgin 


he  served  as  supervisor  two  terms,  as  alderman 
two  terms,  and  was  for  some  years  president  of 
the  Elgin  Public  Library.  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  he  was  one  of  the  active  and  tireless 
friends  of  the  Union  cause,  inspiring  the  people 
with  some  of  the  fire  of  his  own  deep-seated 
patriotism,  and  ever  contributing  to  sustain  the 
men  in  arms  at  the  front,  as  well  as  their  friends 
and  dependent  ones  at  home. 

This  is  a  happy  family  where  Providence  has 
dealt  out  only  the  terms  of  existence  with  a  light 
and  generous  hand.  They  have  been  given  an 
unusual  degree  of  health,  and  across  no  member 
of  this  family’s  path  in  life  has  fallen  a  single 
darkening  shadow.  Moderate  in  ambition  and 
moderate  in  wants,  they  have  all  been  blessed 
with  that  bounteous  plenty  in  every  respect  that 
makes  the  sweetness  and  sunshine  of  life’s  jour¬ 
ney.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosworth  are  now  at  that 
time  of  life  when  the  senses  generally  dull,  and 
the  aches  and  pains  of  age  ordinarily  begin  to 
make  life  a  heavy  burden.  Yet,  so  perfect  has 
been  their  health,  neither  scarcely  knowing  what 
it  is  to  feel  the  pain  of  sickness,  that  they  retain 
that  zest  of  life,  that  simple  joy  of  existence,  that 
we  have  been  taught  to  look  for  in  the  young  and 
hopeful.  Cheery,  active,  with  faculties  unim¬ 
paired,  vigorous  and  full  of  precious  life  and  vivac¬ 
ity,  they  have,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree, 
defied  time,  and  have  sowed  and  reaped,  labored 
and  lived,  in  only  the  laughter  and  song  that  wells 
up  in  the  untroubled  soul.  Mr.  Bosworth  al¬ 
though  seventy-five  years  of  age  is,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  in  full  possession  of  every  faculty,  and, 
save  the  gray  hair  on  his  head,  is  the  picture  of  a 
robust,  healthy  and  active  man.  He  is  aboiit  five 
feet,  nine  inches  in  height,  stoutly  built.  His 
hair  originally  was  black,  his  eyes  dark,  and  his 
shoulders  broad,  indicating  a  sturdy  build.  He 
has  lived  a  life  that  has  earned  him,  surely,  the 
boundless  blessings  that  have  fallen  to  his  lot. 

Postscript — Immediately  after  the  above  had 
been  prepared  and  put  in  type,  the  silent  and 
mysterious  angel  of  death  cast  the  great  shadow 
of  his  wings  over  this  peaceful  household,  and 
the  loved  and  honored  head  of  the  house  was 
turned  to  sacred  dust.  Wednesday,  January  11, 
1888,  at  a  little  past  6  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
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Mr.  I.  C.  Boswortk  peacefully  passed  away.  The 
fatal  illness  commenced  during  the  holidays,  at 
first  only  an  abscess,  which  soon  resulted  in  malig¬ 
nant  carbuncle,  involving  the  throat  and  head,  and 
then  the  brain,  causing,  for  the  last  few  days,  most 
of  the  time,  partial  and  total  unconsciousness. 
Sunday  he  seemed  to  rally,  and  friends  were  led 
to  hope  for  ultimate  recovery,  but  the  fatal  change 
was  near  at  hand.  Impressive  funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  family  residence  and  at  the 
church,  and  the  remains  temporarily  placed  in  a 
vault,  preparatory  to  removal  to  the  final  resting 
place  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Dundee,  where 
rest  several  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 


HON.  SAMUEL  DRAKE  LOCKWOOD, 
born  at  Poundridge,  Westchester  Co. ,  N.Y., 
August  2,  1789,  died  at  Batavia,  Kane 
•f  County,  April  28,  1874.  He  was  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  from  1818  till  the  time  of 
his  death;  elected  State’s  attorney  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1821 ;  appointed 
secretary  of  the  State  by  Gov.  Coles  in  1822;  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  of  public  moneys  in  the  Edwards- 
ville  land  office  in  1823,  by  President  Monroe; 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois 
from  1824  to  1848;  State  trustee  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  from  its  organization  in 
1851  till  his  death. 

This  brief  statistical  statement  of  the  official 
positions  held  by  Judge  Lockwood  is  a  clear  indi¬ 
cation  of  his  high  standing  in  the  estimation  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  of  the  im¬ 
portant  part  which  he  took  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  noble  State.  The  statistical  statement 
may  be  extended  to  show  the  important  positions 
held  by  Judge  Lockwood  in  connection  with  our 
educational  and  eleemosynary  institutions.  He 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  first 
college  in  the  State,  and  also  of  the  first  female 
academy.  The  first  meeting  in  the  State  to  con¬ 
sider  the  condition  of  the  insane  was  held  in  his 
parlor  in  Jacksonville.  At  that  meeting  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Dix,  the  evangel  of  the  insane,  was  present, 
and,  by  her  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  these  un¬ 
fortunates,  moved  the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to 
her,  and  put  into  operation  those  forces  which,  in 
a  short  time,  secured  the  first  hospital  for  the  in¬ 
sane  in  this  State.  Judge  Lockwood  took  a  like 


interest  in  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  ex¬ 
erted  a  strong  influence  in  securing  institutions  for 
their  benefit,  and  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  attend 
to  the  duties  he  held  the  position  of  trustee  in 
each  of  these  institutions.  The  influence  of  such 
men  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  no  name  is 
more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of  our  State. . 

Only  a  few  of  the  important  incidents  in  Judge 
Lockwood’s  life  can  be  noticed  in  this  article.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Drake) 
Lockwood,  both  of  New  England  origin,  and  well 
established  in  puritan  ideas  of  life.  By  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1799  the  family  was  left  in  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances,  and  his  opportunities  for  an 
education  were  greatly  limited.  When  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  his 
uncle,  Francis  Drake,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Wa¬ 
terford,  N.  Y.,  with  whom  he  studied  law,  and  to 
whose  Christian  influence  he  attributed  much  of 
his  success  in  life.  In  1811  he  opened  a  law  of¬ 
fice  in  Batavia,  N.  Y. ,  and  commenced  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession,  being  in  debt  for  his  outfit 
and  traveling  expenses,  and  wholly  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources.  He  soon  after  removed 
to  Auburn,  and  in  six  years’  successful  practice 
gained  a  well-earned  reputation  as  a  lawyer  of 
marked  ability,  strict  application  to  business,  and 
of  unswerving  integrity,  a  reputation  which  he 
held  unquestioned  through  a  long,  eventful  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1818  he  decided  to  commence 
a  new  home  in  Illinois,  and  find  in  that  new 
State  his  life  work.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
made  his  western  trip,  in  company  with  a  few 
friends,  in  a  flatboat  down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
Rivers  to  Shawneetown,  and  thence  by  foot  to  Kas- 
kaskia,  the  State  capital,  which  he  reached  on 
Christmas  day.  The  country  was  new,  but  every¬ 
thing  was  stirring  with  life  and  activity.  His  let¬ 
ters  of  introduction  gave  him  access  to  the  best  so¬ 
ciety,  and  he  at  once  won  the  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  such  men  as  Gov.  Edwards  and  Judge 
Pope,  and  his  services  were  in  immediate  demand, 
principally  in  preparing  documents  for  those  hold¬ 
ing  official  positions.  Even  at  that  early  day  the 
question  of  slavery  was  agitating  the  people,  and 
it  was  well  understood  that  Illinois  was  to  be  the 
battle- around  of  the  first  conflict.  Notwithstand- 
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ing  the  provisions  in  the  ordinance  establishing 
the  Northwest  Territory,  slavery  in  various  forms 
existed  in  the  State,  and  there  was  a  wel] -under¬ 
stood  plan  cherished  by  many  prominent  men  in 
the  State,  aided  and  encouraged  by  outside  influ¬ 
ences,  to  amend  the  constitution,  and  make  Illi¬ 
nois  a  slave-holding  State.  At  the  organization  of 
the  State  government,  a  large  majority  was  in 
favor  of,  or  at  least  not  opposed  to,  slavery,  and  this 
majority  included  every  State  officer,  both  United 
States  Senators,  and  our  member  in  Congress. 
The  first  break  in  this  solid  line  was  the  election 
of  Judge  Lockwood  as  State’s  attorney,  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1820-21.  This  was  the  first 
skirmish  in  the  great  conflict.  The  contest  was 
a  fierce  one.  It  lasted  over  three  days.  Forty- 
five  ballots  were  taken  before  the  conclusion  was 
reached.  This  first  victory  marked  Judge  Lock- 
wood  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the  anti-slavery 
party. 

An  incident  in  Judge  Lockwood’s  record  as 
State’s  attorney  deserves  special  attention,  and 
is  thus  mentioned  in  Gov.  Ford’s  History:  “In 
1820  was  fought  the  first  and  last  duel  in  Illinois. 
One  of  the  parties  fell  mortally  wounded,  the  other 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder,  and  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  by  hanging.  Judge 
Lockwood  was  then  the  attorney  of  the  State,  and 
prosecuted  in  the  case.  To  his  talents  and  success 
as  a  prosecutor,  the  people  are  indebted  for  this 
early  precedent  and  example,  which  did  more  than 
is  generally  known  to  prevent  the  barbarous  prac¬ 
tice  of  dueling  from  being  introduced  into  the 
State.”  The  second  anti-slavery  victory  was  the 
election  of  Gov.  Coles  in  1822.  The  election  was 
wholly  providential.  It  was  brought  about  by  an 
unaccountable  division  in  the  other  party,  which 
elected  every  other  State  officer,  and  secured  a  large 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Thus  Gov.  Coles  found  himself,  officially,  stand¬ 
ing  alone,  but  he  could  appoint  a  secretary  of 
State,  which  he  did  by  selecting  Judge  Lockwood, 
knowing  that  he  could  be  relied  upon  in  any  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  coming  conflict.  These  two  men  la¬ 
bored  together,  consecrating  their  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  till  the  great  tri¬ 
umph  was  achieved  in  1824.  Judge  Lockwood  is 


most  generally  known  in  the  State  from  that  offi¬ 
cial  position  which  gives  him  his  title,  a  position 
he  filled  with  marked  ability,  which  secured  for 
him  the  high  esteem  and  most  favorable  regard  of 
bench  and  bar. 

In  October,  1826,  the  Judge  married  Miss  Mary 
Nash,  of  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  a  most  estimable 
lady,  of  whom  President  Lincoln,  an  intimate 
friend,  once  said;  “She  is  the  best  woman  I  ever 
knew.  ’  Their  first  home  was  in  Edwardsville. 
In  1828  they  removed  to  Jacksonville,  where  they 
resided  till  1853,  when  they  came  to  Batavia,  and 
here  spent  the  last  years  of  their  happy,  useful 
lives,  most  tenderly  endeared  to  all  who  knew 
them.  Mrs.  Lockwood  survived  her  husband  only 
one  year.  They  left  three  married  daughters: 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Coffin,  who  in  a  few  years  joined 
her  parents  in  the  spirit  world;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Por¬ 
ter,  now  residing  in  Hudson,  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Merreman,  of  Boston,  Mass. 


SAMUEL  HARTER.  In  describing  the  men 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  during  the 
last  thirty-five  years  in  the  administration 
and  civil  affairs  of  Kaneville  Township  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  has  been  more 
largely  identified  with  it  officially  than  he  whose 
name  heads  this  sketch,  or  one  who  is  more  thor¬ 
oughly  esteemed  as  a  man  of  good  judgment  and 
thorough  honesty.  Mr.  Harter  was  born  in  Pot¬ 
ter  Township,  Centre  Co.,  Penn.,  January  5,  1821, 
of  pure  German  extraction,  and  of  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  born  in  Centre  County,  Penn.,  a  son  of 
Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Kerrn)  Harter,  the  former 
of  whom  was  a  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  Harter, 
all  natives  of  Centre  County.  Our  subject’s 
great-grandparents  were  natives  of  that  county, 
and  his  great-great-grandparents  were  residents 
of  the  same,  though  natives  of  Germany,  settling 
there  at  a  very  early  date  in  colonial  times. 

Samuel  Harter  was  married  in  1852  to  Mary 
Dauberman,  who  died  May  4,  1859,  aged  thirty 
years,  ten  months,  and  twenty  days,  leaving  one 
child,  Adolphus  M.  (they  had  buried  one,  Laura 
C. )  November  17,  1859,  Mr.  Harter  formed  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
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Jacob  and  Catharine  (Shutron)  Gusler,  natives  of 
York  County,  Penn. ,  and  by  this  union  there  is 
one  child,  Rodell  S.  Adolphus  M.  was  married 
January  1,  1873,  to  Williminia  Ramer,  of  DeKalb 
County,  Ill. ;  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Northern  Railroad  as  fireman.  Ro¬ 
dell  S.  was  married  to  Madian  Weston,  of  the 
town  of  Kaneville,  February  25,  1885,  he  being  a 
farmer.  Mr.  Harter  politically  is  a  Democrat, 
and  takes  a  great  interest  in  public  affairs.  He 
served  his  township  twelve  years  as  a  member  of 
the  school  board,  and  twelve  years  as  commissioner 
of  highways,  and  was  re-elected  in  April,  1887, 
for  the  term  of  three  years  more;  he  has  also 
served  as  administrator  and  executor  of  two  large 
estates.  Mr.  Harter  is  a  farmer,  residing  on 
his  Loan  Grove  farm,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Church. 


SN.  WRIGHT,  a  prominent  and  represent¬ 
ative  farmer  and  stock  raiser  of  Kane 
/  County,  inspector  and  examiner  for  the 
Holstein  Frezian  Association  of  America,  is 
the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  of  120  acres  of  choice 
land  located  on  Section  4,  St.  Charles  Township. 
He  raises  thoroughbred  Holstein  Frezian  cattle,  and 
for  the  past  fourteen  years  has  devoted  much  of  his 
attention  to  his  herd,  which  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  carefully  selected  in  the  country.  He 
has  been  a  resident  of  Kane  County  twenty- eight 
years,  having  come  to  Elgin  from  Baltimore  in 
1859.  After  residing  in  Elgin  three  years,  he 
purchased  his  present  farm,  five  miles  southwest 
of  Elgin,  on  which  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  a 
native  of  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  born  March  6, 
1824.  His  parents,  David  and  Elizabeth  (Newitt) 
Wright,  were  both  of  New  York,  where  his  father 
was  a  blacksmith. 

When  Mr.  Wright  was  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  went  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  worked  as  a 
farm  hand,  and  from  there  moved  to  Virginia, 
where  he  remained  nine  years  engaged  in  a  flour¬ 
ing  mill  and  farming.  In  1850,  in  Virginia,  he 
married  Miss  Anna  M.  Haines,  who  was  born  in 
Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  November  14,  1827. 
Her  parents,  George  A.  and  Achsah  (Rogers) 


Haines,  were  both  natives  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wright’s  children  are  David  Emerson, 
George  H.,  Abby  R.  (now  Mrs.  George  E.  Van- 
orden),  Charles  S. ,  Libbie  (now  Mrs.  Richard 
McKellar)  and  Samuel  G.  Mrs.  Wright  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  charitable  work.  Mr.  Wright  is  a 
Republican,  a  Master  Mason  in  Clintonville 
Lodge,  No.  511,  in  which  he  served  as  secretary 
for  fourteen  consecutive  years. 


H(ON.  ALBERT  J.  HOPKINS,  though  one 
of  the  young  members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  is  already  recognized  as 
one  of  its  able  leaders,  and  a  strong  and 
fearless  champion  of  the  people.  He  has  won  a 
national  reputation  before  reaching  the  age  of 
maturest  manhood.  He  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  the 
distinguished  son  of  this  great  State,  whose  future 
successes  are  assured,  and  whose  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  are  well  grounded  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  as  brilliant  as  they  are  certain. 

He  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  near  Cort¬ 
land,  De  Kalb  Co.,  Ill.,  August  15,  1846,  a 
son  of  Cyrus  B.  and  Fannie  Hopkins,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Northern  Illinois, 
having  made  their  home  in  the  county  nearly  fifty 
years.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm, 
the  most  of  the  time  at  hard  work,  as  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough  to  go  afield  and  contribute  his 
mite  to  that  unceasing  round  of  labor  that  is  the 
prelude  to  the  happy  song  of  !  ‘  The  Harvest  Home 
on  every  pioneer  farm.  In  the  wintry  storms  he 
trudged  his  way  to  the  country  school,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  lessons  in  “  learning,  literature  and 
eloquence,”  such  as  they  were.  But  here  the 
child  was  father  to  the  man,  and  the  enthusiastic 
boy’s  time  was  not  at  all  wasted.  His  mind  was  a 
natural  alembic  that  anywhere  and  everywhere 
distilled  most  useful  lessons  in  life;  from  work  or 
play,  from  the  ancient  pundits  of  the  ferule  or  the 
boisterous  playfellows,  he  was  mastering  the  secrets 
of  human  nature,  and  laying  up  stores  of  useful 
knowledge  to  draw  upon  in  riper  years. 

By  the  time  he  had  extracted  about  all  that 
could  be  hoped  for  from  the  primitive  school,  he 
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liacl  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  he 
then  prevailed  upon  his  parents  to  send  him  to  the 
school  at  Sycamore,  the  seat  of  justice  of  De  Kalb 
County.  Such  was  his  diligence  that  one  year’s 
attendance  prepared  him  to  enter  the  preparatory 
course  at  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich.  One 
year  thereafter  he  entered  the  regular  college  course 
in  that  institution,  where  he  graduated  in  1870.  The 
dream  of  his  young  boyhood  had  been  to  make  of 
himself  a  lawyer,  and  he  had  long  looked  forward 
to  graduating  day  as  the  point  in  life  when  he 
would  turn  his  whole  mind  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
that  exalted  purpose.  At  that  time  he  received  a 
most  tempting  offer  from  Maine  to  go  there  and 
take  charge  of  an  academy.  It  was  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  seldom  comes  to  young  men,  and  it  may 
be  accounted  as  most  fortunate  that  circumstances 
connected  with  the  acts  of  the  trustees  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  determined  the  young  man  in  his  decision  of 
refusal  to  accept  the  offer.  It  was  not  so  to  be, 
and,  instead  of  going  to  Maine,  and  thus  possibly 
defeating  a  brilliant  destiny,  he  came  to  Aurora  in 
August,  1870,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  C.  J. 
Metzner  (at  that  time  a  leading  member  of  the  bar 
in  the  county),  as  a  law  student.  In  1871  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  after  one  of  its  cri¬ 
tical  examinations  as  to  qualifications  in  tbe  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  the  law,  granted  him 
license  to  practice  in  all  the  State  courts,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  year  he  was  given  license  to 
practice  in  the  United  States  Courts. 

The  bright  visions  of  his  boyhood  were  now 
happily  realized.  Here  was  a  young  man  of  more 
than  common  natural  gifts,  of  bright  intellect  and 
sleepless  energy,  suddenly  clothed  with  the  august 
power  of  appearing  before  the  courts  of  his  coun¬ 
try  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  fellow  man,  and  to 
punish  evil  doers  before  the  highest  tribunals  in 
the  world.  This  sudden  realization  to  a  young 
man,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has  reached  an 
epoch  in  his  life,  a  turning  point  in  the  great  high¬ 
way,  where  many  hesitate  and  others  fail,  where 
one  road  leads  to  success  and  fame,  and  the  other 
to  failure  and  obscurity,  had  so  suddenly  come  to 
him  that  perchance  he  hesitated  and  stood  abashed, 
wavered,  but  it  could  only  have  been  for  a  moment, 
when  the  audacity  of  genius  asserted  itself,  and  the 


bashful  schoolboy  of  yesterday  was  the  real  strong 
j  lawyer  of  to-day. 

In  1872  he  was  elected  State’s  attorney  for 
Kane  County,  and  he  served  his  term  of  four  years 
in  this  office  with  signal  ability.  The  unfortunates 
whose  names  appeared  as  defendants  on  the  crim¬ 
inal  docket  soon  realized  that  there  was  much 
more  than  the  young  tyro  upon  their  guilty  tracks. 
During  his  prosecution  no  guilty  man  escaped 
through  any  fault  of  his.  At  the  very  outset  of 
his  term  he  made  a  name  and  fame  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  prosecutors  the  county  ever 
had.  Dm'ing  the  XLIXth  Congress,  Hon.  Reuben 
Ellwood,  the  incumbent  from  his  district,  died,  and 
a  special  election  was  ordered  to  fill  the  vacancy 
thus  caused.  A  Republican  pai’ty  convention  was 
convoked,  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  after  an  animated 
session,  was  nominated.  The  nomination  was  con¬ 
tested  for  by  several  party  leaders  in  the  district, 
but,  when  the  nominating  ballot  was  taken,  the 
friends  of  the  other  candidates  who  had  failed 
were  the  first  to  move,  and  they  made  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins’  nomination  unanimous.  He  served  the  un¬ 
expired  term  with  marked  diligence  and  integrity 
.  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  the  country, 
and  at  an  early  hour  became  known  to  his  fellow 
members  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  industrious 
of  their  number.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  was  re-elected  in  1886,  and  is  now  the  honored 
incumbent  of  that  high  and  responsible  office. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Hopkins  was  married  September  10, 
1878,  to  Miss  Emma  Stolp,  daughter  of  James 
B.  Stolp,  of  Aurora,  and  they  have  four  children: 
Fannie  M.,  James  S. ,  Albert  J.,  Jr.,  and  Mark. 


AMES  C.  RICE,  one  of  Kane  County’s  suc¬ 
cessful  early  settlers,  is  a  native  of  Henniker, 
Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  born 
April  15,  1823.  His  father,  Joseph  Rice, 
was  a  native  of  the  same  place,  and  his  mother, 
Sarah  (Caldwell)  Rice,  of  Ware,  Merrimack  Co., 
N.  H.  The  father  was  engaged  in  farming  in 
Holland,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  early  days,  and 
there  James  C.  grew  to  manhood,  obtaining  what 
education  he  could  at  the  district  school.  In 
1813  he  left  Buffalo  for  Illinois,  arriving  in 
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Chicago  June  27,  with  only  six  shillings,  five  of 
which  he  paid  for  his  supper,  lodging  and 
breakfast  at  the  old  “Illinois  Exchange.”  on 
Lake  Street.  Starting  out  the  next  morning 
afoot  for  Kane  County,  he  worked  on  a  farm  for 
$10  a  month,  and  thought  he  was  getting  good 
pay.  Afterward  his  father  came  west,  and 
together  they  rented  a  farm,  which  they  worked 
for  three  years,  and  then  bought  the  place  on 
which  James  C.  now  resides,  a  fine  dairy  farm,  on 
Sections  22  and  23,  Campton  Township.  Here  the 
father  passed  away  in  September,  1872,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one  years. 

April  18,  1852,  James  C.  Rice  married  Maria 
L.  Bogue,  a  native  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio, 
a  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Permelia  Bogne,  natives 
of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  respectively.  Three 
children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rice:  Emma 
Augusta,  Hattie  E.  and  Llewellyn.  Emma  A.  mar¬ 
ried  Walter  Swarthout,  and  lives  in  Geneva;  Hattie 
E.  married  Edwin  Lathrop,  a  farmer  in  Missouri; 
the  son  is  at  Iowa  Falls,  engaged  in  a  real  estate 
office.  December  26,  1872,  Mr.  Rice  lost  his 

house  by  fire,  but  rebuilt,  erecting  on  the  same 
place  the  present  fine  structure.  He  has  held 
several  of  the  minor  offices,  such  as  road  commis¬ 
sioner,  collector  and  town  constable.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rice  both  attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  are  not  members.  Mr.  Rice’s  mother, 
a  very  bright  and  cheerful  lady,  now  aged  ninety- 
one  years,  is  still  living  with  him. 


\ILLIAM  MALLORY  VAN  NORTWICK, 
a  son  of  John  and  Patty  M.  (Mallory) 
Yan  Nortwick,  both  natives  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  born  at  Hammonds- 
port,  N.  Y.,  November  8,  1836,  and  came  to  Bata¬ 
via,  Ill.,  in  July,  1846.  He  attended  for  three 
years  Rock  River  Seminary,  at  Mount  Morris,  Ill. 
September  19,  1861,  he  married  Louise  J.  Towner, 
a  native  of  Medina,  N.  Y. ,  and  to  them  two  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  born:  M.  Louise  and  John.  Mr. 
Yan  Nortwick  adopted  civil  engineering  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  in  that  capacity  was  engaged  with  the 
engineer  corps  who  surveyed  the  Galena  Air  Line 
Railway  (now  a  part  of  the  Chicago  &  North-West¬ 


ern  Railroad  system),  also  upon  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy  Railroad  for  several  years. 

July  25,  1870,  the  present  firm  of  paper  manu¬ 
facturers.  of  which  he  is  a  member,  was  formed, 
and  business  was  commenced  the  same  year.  The 
sum  of  $100,000  was  invested  in  the  plant,  and 
$50,000  was  put  in  as  working  capital.  Additional 
water  power,  buildings  and  improvements,  to  the 
value  of  $100,000,  have  since  been  added.  The 
product  of  the  mills  is  a  fine  grade  of  news  print 
paper,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  elsewhere.  The  establishment  is  one  of 
the  largest  paper  manufactories  in  the  Western 
States,  with  ample  capital.  Mr.  Van  Nortwick  is 
also  largely  interested  in  other  paper  and  pulp 
mills,  situated  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  a  gentleman  widely 
known  for  energetic  business  ability  and  integrity. 


OHN  S.  VAN  NORTWICK,  the  youngest 
son  of  John  Van  Nortwick,  of  Batavia,  and  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Van  Nortwick  &  Sons, 
in  their  varied  and  extensive  manufacturing 
business,  was  born  in  Batavia,  March  26,  1847, 
where  he  spent  his  young  boyhood,  attending  the 
public  schools  of  the  village,  and  at  odd  times  tak¬ 
ing  his  first  lessons  in  such  aid  as  a  mere  child  can 
render  a  father  who  is  concerned  in  numerous  and 
vast  enterprises.  When  of  proper  age  he  was  sent 
to  Jennings  Seminary,  Aurora,  where  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  English  education.  From  this 
institution  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Edwards 
Institute,  New  York,  and,  after  passing  success¬ 
fully  the  curriculum  of  this  school,  attended  Bryant 
&  Stratton’s  Commercial  College,  Chicago,  where 
he  completed  his  school  education.  Returning  to 
his  Batavia  home,  he  at  once  entered  upon  active 
business,  first  as  a  merchant,  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  He  was  soon  made  an  active  partner  in 
some  of  his  father’s  business  affairs,  and  is  at 
present  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Van  Nort¬ 
wick  Paper  Company,  and  a  director  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Paper  Bag  Company,  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This  com¬ 
pany  make  paper  bags  at  the  rate  of  2, 000, 000  a  day. 
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February  3,  1875,  John  S.  Van  Nortwick  and 
Bina  Totrnau  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 
She  "was  born  in  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ,  January  25, 
1852,  daughter  of  Edsel  and  Mary  (Allen)  Totman, 
both  natives  of  New  York,  who  removed  to  Illinois 
and  located  in  Batavia,  in  1869.  Of  this  union 
three  children  have  been  born  as  follows:  William, 
born  February  16,  1876;  Patty  M.,  born  July  27, 
1879,  and  Mary,  born  January  17,  1882.  Mrs. 
Van  Nortwick  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  leading 
society  ladies  of  Batavia.  Mr.  Van  Nortwick,  as 
is  seen  above,  although  a  young  man,  is  at  the 
head  and  in  the  management  of  some  of  the  most 
important  business  concerns  in  Kane  County.  He 
affiliates  with  the  Republican  party,  and  has 
served  the  village  of  Batavia  as  one  of  its  trustees, 
and  commissioner  of  highways. 


His 


'YRUS  CALKINS.  One  of  the  oldest  men 
now  living  in  Sugar  Grove  Township  is  Mr. 
Cyrus  Calkins.  He  was  born  in  Corning, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January  14,  1815. 
father,  Enos  Calkins,  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  but  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Corning,  where  he  died  April  18,  1851,  aged  near¬ 
ly  eighty  one  years.  His  mother,  Parthenia  (Per¬ 
kins)  Calkins,  was  born  in  1781,  and  died  in  Corn¬ 
ing,  January  7,  1846.  Their  only  other  surviving 
child  is  a  daughter,  Maria,  who  was  born  June  26, 
1809,  and  now  lives  with  her  brother,  Cyrus. 
Another  brother,  named  Eldad,  came  to  Kane 
County  in  1852,  and  the  following  year  Cyrus  left 
the  place  of  his  birth,  aud  also  moved  to  this 
county,  settling  near  this  brother,  in  Sugar  Grove 
Township,  and  he  has  ever  since  lived  upon  the 
same  place,  which  contains  165  acres.  Since  com¬ 
ing  here  he  has  been  known  as  an  upright,  indus¬ 
trious  and  respected  citizen,  and  has  several  times 
been  called  upon  to  fill  local  offices.  For  three  years 
he  was  path-master  in  his  district,  was  school 
director  for  twelve  years,  and,  on  the  resignation 
of  his  brother  Eldad  as  postmaster  at  Jericho, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  holding  the  position 
until  May  19,  1886,  at  which  time  he  resigned, 
the  office  being  subsequently  abolished. 


In  politics  Mr.  Calkins  is  a  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  has  never  married,  but 
with  his  sister  lives  a  peaceful  and  retired  life  at 
the  home  which  he  made  for  himself  on  first  com¬ 
ing  to  the  West,  having  given  up  active  labor 
since  passing  the  limit  of  the  allotted  threescore 
years  and  ten. 


RLANDO  DAVIDSON,  superintendent  of 
streets.  Elgin,  Ill.,  is  a  native  of  Windham, 
Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.,  born  May  3,  1825,  a 
son  of  James  N.  and  Lucy  (Lancaster)  Da¬ 
vidson,  both  worthy  people  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
former  born  July  12,  1797,  in  Windham,  the  lat¬ 
ter  January  24,  1795,  at  Acworth,  Sullivan  County. 
They  were  married  February  4,  1819.  The  father, 
who  was  by  trade  a  packer  of  meats,  traced  his  an¬ 
cestry  back  to  one  William  Davidson,  of  Scotch 
descent,  who  came  from  the  County  Derry,  Ire¬ 
land,  to  America  in  1728,  and  settled  at  London¬ 
derry,  N.  H.  When  Orlando  was  ten  years  of  age 
his  parents  came  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  there  the 
father  engaged  in  the  business  of  provision  pack¬ 
ing.  He  afterward,  in  1851,  moved  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  in  the  commission  business  twelve 
years,  and  later  made  his  home  with  his  son,  in 
Elgin,  where  he  died  August  21,  1873.  The 
mother  died  in  Chicago  November  20,  1855. 

Orlando  Davidson  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  went  to 
Chicago,  where  he  secured  a  position  as  teller  in 
the  banking  office  of  Alexander  Brand  &  Co.  Here 
he  remained  eight  years,  and  then  entered  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Bank,  serving  there  two  years.  In  1854  he 
came  to  Elgin,  and  for  the  following  twenty  years 
was  connected  with  the  banking  interests  of  the 
place.  He  organized  the  Home  National  Bank,  of 
■which  he  was  president  for  several  years.  In 
1877  Mr.  Davidson  retired  from  banking,  and  since 
then  has  become  interested  in  a  foundry  at  South 
Elgin,  Ill.,  also  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Elgin 
Packing  Company.  He  was  active  in  securing  the 
location  of  the  watch  factory  in  Elgin,  and  was 
one  of  the  board  of  directors  for  several  years;  for 
six  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Northern 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin.  He  erected  the 
Borden  Block  in  1860.  Politically  he  is  a  Repub- 
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lican,  having  formerly  been  an  Abolitionist.  He 
has  served  as  alderman,  city  treasurer,  supervisor, 
chairman  of  school  committees,  and  for  thirty-three 
years  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Elgin 
academy. 

May  26,  1848,  Mr.  Davidson  married,  at  Graf¬ 
ton,  Wis.,  Miss  Caroline  A.  Gifford,  born  at  Mill 
Port,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1827,  daughter 
of  James  T.  and  Laura  (Raymond)  Gifford,  of 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson 
have  had  six  children  (four  of  whom  are  now  liv¬ 
ing):  Lucy  L.  (deceased),  Jay  G.  (deceased), 
Laura  R.  (married  to  N.  C.  Sears,  of  Chicago), 
May  C. ,  Jennie  E.  and  Stella  A.  The  parents  are 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in  which 
Mr.  Davidson  has  been  a  deacon  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  for  many  years  a  trustee  of. 

J(OHN  LATHROP  WALKER,  city  marshal 
of  Aurora,  was  born  in  Spalding,  Lincoln- 
/  shire,  England,  January  24,  1842,  to  Will¬ 
iam  and  Jane  Walker,  who  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in 
1854.  Here  the  son  grew  to  manhood.  When 
the  great  Rebellion  broke  upon  the  land,  and 
President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for  three 
years’  volunteers,  the  young  man  was  one  of  the 
first  to  offer  his  services  in  defense  of  the  stars  and 
stripes.  He  joined  Company  A,  Eighty-first  Reg¬ 
iment  New  York  Infantry,  and  served  three  years. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  three  years’  term  of 
enlistment  he  veteranized,  and  on  rejoining  his 
company  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  serving 
in  that  position  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was 
constantly  in  active  service,  and  participated  in 
many  engagements  with  the  enemy. 

On  retiring  from  the  army  Lieut.  Walker  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  in  New  York  State,  and  conducted 
it  until  1868,  when  he  sold  his  property  there  and 
removed  west,  arriving  in  Aurora  in  October,  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  in  that  vicinity  for  the  next  eleven 
years,  and  then  came  to  Aurora,  where  he  was  oc¬ 
cupied  in  house  building.  Two  years  thereafter  he 
accepted  a  position  on  the  city  police  force,  and  two 
years  subsequently  his  faithful  and  efficient  serv¬ 
ices  were  recognized  by  the  citizens,  and  he  was 


elected  city  marshal,  a  position  to  which  he  has  been 
continuously  re-elected  to  the  present  time.  He  is 
a  member  of  Waubunsie  lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and 
Aurora  Encampment;  also  a  member  of  Aurora 
Post  No.  20,  G.  A.  R.,  since  1875.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  Vermillion,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss 
Ellen  L.  Smith,  a  daughter  of  William  A.  Smith, 
of  that  place.  They  have  one  daughter,  Luville. 
The  family  are  attendants  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


FROF.  M.  QUACKENBUSH  is  a  name  iden 
titled  throughout  the  Union  with  education. 
This  gentleman  is  county  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Kane  County.  He  was  born 
in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  November  26,  1842. 
His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Holland,  and 
settled  in  New  York  before  its  possession  by  the 
English.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side 
came  from  Germany.  His  grandparents  died 
in  their  native  or  adopted  States,  and  one  grand¬ 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  Abram 
Quackenbush,  the  father,  born  April  1,  1801,  was, 
in  his  early  manhood,  a  farmer.  He  had  very 
poor  chances  to  obtain  an  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  left  home  to  become  a  black¬ 
smith,  which  business  he  pursued  until  1849,  when 
he  turned  his  steps  westward,  and  made  a  home  in 
Kane  County.  Here  he ’remained  until  1880,  in 
which  year  he  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  died  in 
1885.  In  1826  he  was  married  to  Miss  Delaney 
Wolfe,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  bore  him  chil¬ 
dren  as  follows:  Catherine,  Edward,  Maria  (de¬ 
ceased),  Adelia,  Amelia  and  Marvin. 

Of  these  children,  Marvin,  the  youngest,  is  the 
only  one  residing  in  Kane  County.  When  he  was 
seven  years  of  age  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
Illinois,  and  received  excellent  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities,  attending  the  common  school  and  Aurora 
Seminary,  and  later  taking  a  commercial  course  at 
Bryant  &  Stratton’s  Business  College,  of  Chicago. 
He  then  became  a  teacher  in  Kane  County,  and 
after  one  term  in  the  country,  taught  two  terms  in 
Clintonville.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he 
was  anxious  to  serve  his  country,  and  enrolled  in 
one  of  the  regiments  of  the  State,  but,  owing  to  a 
severely  injured  foot,  was  rejected  at  the  examina- 
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tion;  not  satisfied,  he  again,  in  1865,  made  an 
effort  to  be  of  service,  and  for  six  months  he  acted 
in  the  quartermaster’s  department  in  Chicago,  and 
by  his  own  personal  exertions  enlisted  a  company 
of  soldiers  for  the  field.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  took  charge  of  the  St.  Charles  public  schools, 
which  position  he  held  six  years. 

In  1871  Mr.  Quackenbush  took,  as  his  life 
companion,  Miss  Elinor  Boynton,  daughter  of 
Nathan  and  Margaret  (McClure)  Boynton,  and  a 
native  of  Dundee  Township.  Her  grandfather, 
Gen.  McClure,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  died 
in  Elgin,  about  the  year  1850.  His  son-in-law, 
Capt.  Jamison,  was  the  first  commander  of  old 
Fort  Dearborn,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  the  first 
white  couple  married  in  Kane  County. 

Nathan  Boynton  died  in  California,  where  he 
had  gone  at  the  time  of  the  “  gold  fever  ”  to  seek 
his  fortune.  His  widow  still  resides  in  Dundee 
village.  After  his  marriage,  Prof.  Quackenbush 
taught  one  year  in  St.  Charles,  and  then  removed 
to  Dundee  to  fill  a  similar  position.  He  continued 
in  this  capacity  until  1886,  when  he  was  elected 
county  superintendent,  a  position  he  is  now  occu¬ 
pying  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  all. 
He  has  one  child,  Edward  B.,  aged  fourteen 
years.  Mr.  Quackenbush  is  a  respected  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  as  is  also  his  es¬ 
teemed  wife.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society  of  “  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  He  is  too  well  known  in  the  county  to 
need  praise,  being  a  thorough  business  man,  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar. 


CHARLES  L.  PROBERT,  a  descendant  of  a 
patriotic  Englishman,  was  born  in  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y. ,  December  1,  1825,  a  son  of 
James  and  Asenath  (Stover)  Probert.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  London,  England,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  was  drafted  into  the  British 
navy,  and  sent  to  Quebec  to  fight  in  the  War  of 
1812,  but  from  that  city  deserted  with  nine  others, 
swam  the  river,  made  his  way  to  the  United  States, 
and  ultimately  arrived  in  New  York  State,  locating 
in  the  interior,  where  he  engaged  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory,  and  alsoJthe  milling ’business,  for  some'time, 


having  charge  of  the  Rochester  mills.  In  1822  he 
bought  a  farm  in  Sherburne,  and,  while  Mrs.  Pro¬ 
bert  looked  after  the  farm  interests,  Mr.  Probert 
engaged  in  milling.  Of  a  family  of  nine  children, 
Charles  L.  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  The 
parents  went  west  in  1856,  and  settled  in  Butler 
County,  Iowa,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of 
their  days,  the  father  dying  in  1871,  and  the 
mother  in  1872. 

Charles  L.  Probert  remained  at  home,  obtained 
his  education,  which  was  limited  to  that  of  the 
common  school,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1843, 
came  west,  and  settled  in  Elgin,  where  for  sixteen 
years  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  buying  wool 
all  through  this  section  of  the  country  for  various 
firms,  and  in  the  town  of  Campton  since  1854.  In 
February,  1864,  he  married  Margaret  Norton,  a 
native  of  Kane  County,  daughter  of  Garrit  and 
Mahala  (Blakely)  Norton.  By  this  marriage  they 
have  one  son,  Samuel  L.,  who  was  born  March  17, 
1865,  and  is  now  (1887)  attending  Ann  Arbor  Col¬ 
lege.  December  17,  1876,  Mr.  Probert  contracted 
a  second  marriage,  this  time  with  Rachel  C.  Whit¬ 
ney,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Maria  (Blood)  Whit¬ 
ney,  and  who  was  born  in  Campton  Township  July 
3,  1841.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Probert  are  not  members 
of  any  church,  but  attend  them  all.  He  is  a  Re¬ 
publican.  Mr.  Probert  has  improved  several  farms 
in  this  section,  having  farmed  here  for  thirty-three 
years.  In  1879  he  bought  the  Joseph  Whitney 
homestead  of  204  acres,  and  he  has  another  of  120 
acres,  both  of  which  he  has  greatly  improved.  On 
the  former  place,  where  he  is  now  living,  he  has 
four  miles  of  tiling  laid.  The  farm  is  well  stocked, 
and  he  also  raises  considerable  quantities  of  grain; 
the  cattle  are  Ayrshire  stock,  of  which  he  has 
eighty-nine  head. 


SIDNEY  B.  LEMON,  an  influential  citizen  of 
Campton  Township,  is  a  native  of  Ware, 
Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  born  March  2,  1816, 
the  son  of  Samuel  and  Jerusha  (Barber) 
Lemon.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
the  mother  of  Connecticut.  In  his  native  town 
Mr.  Lemon  received  his  education,  it  being  limited 
to  the  common  school,  and  that  only  in  the  winter 
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months,  working  on  his  father’s  farm  during  the 
summer. 

In  1842  Mr.  Lemon  married  Miss  Almira  B. 
Snow,  a  native  of  his  own  town,  and  a  daughter  of 
James  and  Ruth  (Bruce)  Snow.  She  died  a  few 
years  after  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty-live. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Lemon  married  her  sister,  Martha 
A.  Snow.  By  this  marriage  there  were  four 
children  born:  Fred  E.,  Alfonzo  B.,  Herbert  I. 
(who  died  in  early  life)  and  Luther  E.  In  1854 
Mr.  Lemon  came  west,  and  bought  of  George  C. 
Moor  the  place  where  he  now  resides,  at  which 
time  there  were  no  improvements  on  the  farm. 
Here  he  lived  in  a  log  house,  and  improved  the 
place  as  fast  as  his  means  would  permit,  adding  to 
it  acre  after  acre  until  he  had  about  600  acres  of 
tine  improved  land,  which  is  divided  into  two 
farms,  one  of  which,  330  acres,  is  managed  by  his 
son,  Fred  E.,  who  married  Miss  Matilda  Miller,  of 
Plato,  and  the  other  farm  is  managed  by  his  son, 
Alfonzo  B. ,  who  married  Miss  Ada  Abby,  of 
Batavia.  The  two  farms  are  well  stocked,  having 
100  head  of  tine-graded  cattle  and  twenty-six 
blooded  horses,  of  various  breeds — Norman  and 
Clydesdale.  In  1875,  Mr.  Lemon  buried  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  on  the 
4th  of  March.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  State.  He  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  aDy  church,  but  is  always  ready  with  an  open 
purse  to  assist  in  supporting  such  institutions, 
being  benevolently  and  charitably  disposed. 

ORTER  S.  BOWDISH.  The  Bowdish 
family,  from  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  descended,  were  originally  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  where  they  lived 
for  generations.  Mr.  Bowdish’ s  father,  Joseph, 
and  grandfather,  John,  were  both  natives  of  that 
State,  and  farmers  by  occupation,  the  former  of 
whom  became  a  resident  of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. , 
afterward  moving  with  his  family  to  Blackberry 
Township,  Kane  Co. ,  Ill. ,  where  they  settled. 

Porter  S.  Bowdish  was  born  in  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  June  10,  1833,  and  obtained  a  thorough, 
practical  agricultural  training  on  his  father’s  farm. 
September  8,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  defense  of  the 


Union  cause,  in  Company  I,  Eighth  Illinois  Vol¬ 
unteer  Cavalry,  and  in  it  remained  on  active  service 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  March  7, 
1863,  and  returned  to  Kane  County,  where  he  re¬ 
entered  the  Arcadian  field  of  peaceful  pursuits. 

March  5,  1865,  Mr.  Bowdish  became  united  in 
marriage  with  Mary  Miller.  Mrs.  Bowdish  dying, 
our  subject  then  married,  July  2,  1874,  Eliza  J. 
Cronk.  Mr.  Bowdish  was  formerly  a  resident  of 
Blackberry  Township,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
its  affairs,  being  officially  connected  with  it  for 
eight  or  nine  years  in  various  relationships,  among 
others,  two  terms  as  township  collector.  Since  his 
residence  in  Kaneville  Township  Mr.  Bowdish  has 
responded  to  the  call  of  his  fellow  citizens  by  serv¬ 
ing  his  township  for  two  terms  as  collector, 
also  as  school  director,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
president  of  the  school  board — in  all  of  which 
positions  he  has  proved  himself  a  thorough  and 
efficient  public  official.  In  politics  he  is  a 
straight  Republican. 

ON.  GEORGE  P.  LORD  was  born  in  Le 
Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  March  26,  1819. 
__  He  is  the  son  of  William  and  Emily  (Ely) 
▼  Lord,  formerly  of  Lyme,  Conn.,  whence 

they  moved  to  Le  Roy  in  1814.  Both  the  families 
of  Lord  and  Ely  were  among  the  pioneers  in  the 
infancy  of  the  American  colonies.  The  Lord  family 
is  very  extensive,  reaching  back  to  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century.  A  gentleman  of  this  name, 
connected  with  the  Genealogical  Society  in  Boston, 
who  has  spent  a  great  amount  of  time  in  tracing 
out  the  genealogy  of  this  family,  repoi’ts  that  he 
has  traced  out  40,000  Lords  and  their  descend¬ 
ants. 

Joseph  Lord,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  had  thirteen  children,  who  lived  to 
have  large  families,  the  youngest,  of  whom  was 
William.  Joseph  Lord  died  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  in 
1786.  William  Lord  had  nine  children:  William 
R.,  Harriet  E.,  David  E.,  Frederick  H.,  Josiah 
Griswold,  George  P. ,  Theodore  Dwight,  Sarah  P. 
and  Thomas  D.  All  of  the  sons  are  dead  except¬ 
ing  George  P.  The  two  daughters  still  survive. 
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Harriet  E.  married  James  S.  Walling  (now  de¬ 
ceased),  and  she  is  living  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Sardius  D.  Westcott,  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio.  The 
other  daughter,  Sarah  P. ,  married  Spencer  Stone, 
and  they  are  living  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Although 
the  Ely  family  may  not  have  as  extended  a  geneal- 
ogy  as  that  of  the  Lords,  still  their  numbers  are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  for  at  a  gathering  a  few 
years  since  not  less  than  2,000  to  3,000  of  that 
family  and  their  descendants  were  present.  There 
were  many  notable  men  at  that  gathering,  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  being  one  of  them.  Mr.  Lord’ s  mother  died 
in  1825,  when  he  was  but  six  years  old,  and  his 
father  afterward  married  Thankful  Parmelee.  He 
died  in  1862,  leaving  his  widow,  who  is  now  nine¬ 
ty-three  years  old,  and  is  living  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Stone,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lord  lived  with  his  father  on  the  farm 
(attending  the  district  school  in  the  winter)  until 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  when  he  went  into  his 
uncle’s  store  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  himself  for  mercantile  pursuits.  The  lim¬ 
ited  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education,  which  he 
had  in  his  youth,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
spend  all.  his  leisure  time  in  study.  After  three 
years  he  returned  home,  and  from  there  went  to 
Buffalo,  where  he  spent  a  year  in  a  dry  goods 
store,  going  from  there  to  New  York  City,  where 
for  some  years  he  was  clerk  in  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Tappan.  He  was  afterward  a  partner 
in  the  house  of  Alfred  Edwards  &  Co.,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan  in  business.  In  1855 
Mr.  Lord  moved  west  to  Chicago,  and  for  ten 
years  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  with 
Reynolds,  Ely  &  Co. ,  then  the  largest  house  in 
that  line  of  business  in  Chicago.  He  remained 
with  that  firm  until  his  health  failed,  in  1865, 
when  he  came  to  Elgin,  and  for  eighteen  months 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  attend  to  active  bus¬ 
iness  pursuits.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  was  solic¬ 
ited  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy  Railroad  to  take  the  position  of 
purchasing  agent  for  that  road,  which  he  did,  and 
wdiile  there,  during  the  following  year,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  by  the  directors  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch 

Company  to  accept  the  position  of  business  man- 
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ager  for  that  corporation.  The  business  of  watch 
making  in  this  country  was  then  comparatively  new 
(entirely  new  in  the  West),  and  the  situation  of 
that  corporation  was  such  as  to  require  that  its 
business  should  be  judiciously  and  energetically 
managed.  In  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
capitalists,  many  puzzling  problems  had  to  be 
solved.  It  appeared  to  be  difficult  for  men  of 
means  to  see  where  the  skilled  labor  could  be  found 
that  would  be  required  in  watch  making,  and,  if 
that  difficulty  could  be  overcome,  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  watch  company  to  compete  with 
the  products  of  the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Lord  relates  that,  soon  after  he  was  installed 
as  business  manager  of  the  watch  company,  he  was 
interviewed  by  two  of  the  leading  capitalists  of 
Chicago,  who  visited  the  factory  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  its  prospects  of  success.  They  had 
great  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the  company  to 
procure  labor  sufficiently  skilled  for  the  business 
of  making  watches,  or  that  it  could  compete  with 
the  products  of  foreign  cheap  labor,  and  they  ex¬ 
pressed  those  doirbts  in  quite  unmistakable  terms. 
They  inquired  where  the  employes  of  the  factory 
came  from,  to  which  Mr.  Lord  replied  they  came 
from  their  homes  in  Elgin  and  the  surroundino- 
country,  and  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  labor,  or  in  making  that  labor  so  efficient  as  to 
be  able,  with  their  improved  machinery,  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  world.  He  said 
to  these  gentlemen :  ‘  ‘  Consider  for  a  moment  that 
there  are  164  parts  in  an  Elgin  watch,  and  that  a 
watchmaker  who  had  spent  seven  years  (eighty- 
four  months)  in  learning  his  trade,  and  claimed  to 
be  an  expert  watchmaker,  had  in  fact  spent  but 
two  weeks  on  each  part  of  the  watch;  that  by  a 
proper  classification  of  work,  so  soon  as  a  person 
had  become  familiar  with  the  workings  of  a  ma¬ 
chine,  that,  in  two  weeks  they  would  become  as  ex¬ 
pert  in  making  any  one  piece  of  a  watch  as  a  watch¬ 
maker  who  had  spent  years  in  learning  a  trade.” 
In  order  to  illustrate  his  position,  Mr.  Lord  took 
the  gentlemen  to  the  wheel  cutting  machine,  where 
a  young  lady  was  cutting  wheels,  and,  as  the  fly 
cutter  traveled  up  and  down,  cutting  the  teeth  of 
the  wheels  that  were  on  the  spindle,  Mr.  Lord 
asked  the  young  lady  “How  many  wheels  are 
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there  on  the  spindle?”  she  replied,  “twenty. 
“How  many  wheels  do  you  cut  a  day ?”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “2,000.”  “What  are  you  paid  a  day?” 
she  replied,  “$1.25.”  Turning  to  the  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Lord  said,  “That  young  lady  can  cut  more 
Avheels  in  a  day,  and  cut  them  better,  than  any 
expert  watchmaker  in  Europe,  and  you  cannot  hire 
au  expert  watchmaker,  even  in  that  land  of  cheap 
labor,  for  $1.25  per  day.”  Thus  in  one  brief  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  Mr.  Lord  settled  once  for  all  that  spe¬ 
cial  feature  of  the  “labor  question,”  and  all  sub¬ 
sequent  experience  proves  that  it  was  settled  upon 
a  substantial  basis. 

Under  Mr.  Lord’s  management  the  business 
and  success  of  the  watch  company  rapidly  devel¬ 
oped,  and  its  fame  spread  throughout  the  United 
States,  until  it  has  now  (in  1887)  become  one  of 
the  largest  watch  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  world,  turning  out  1,500  watches  per  day. 
For  many  years  it  has  paid  ten  per  cent  dividends, 
and  this  year  it  divided  $1,000,000  among  its 
stockholders.  Mr.  Lord  remained  with  this  com¬ 
pany  for  nine  years,  when  he  retired  and  gave  his 
time  to  his  own  private  affairs.  To  have  been  with 
this  company  in  its  early  struggles,  and  to  have  so 
shaped  and  systematized  its  business  affairs  as  to 
insure  its  ultimate  development  and  success,  and 
to  have  that  fact  recognized  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
cannot  but  be  very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Lord. 

After  leaving  the  watch  company,  Mr.  Lord 
engaged  extensively  in  dairying,  another  of  Elgin’s 
industries  which  have  made  that  city  famous 
throughout  the  whole  country.  So  potent  is 
Elgin’ s  influence  in  this  department  of  agriculture 
that  the  market  price  of  blitter  in  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  is  regulated  by  the  price 
at  which  ‘  ‘  creamery  butter  ’  ’  is  sold  on  the 
“Elgin  Board  of  Trade.”  While  Mr.  Lord  is 
not  directly  interested  in  the  butter  business  (he 
sells  his  milk  to  the  Milk  Condensing  Company), 
he  has  always  been  a  fearless  champion  of  honest 
butter.  He  took  the  first  open  stand  against  adul¬ 
terated  butter,  by  introducing  a  set  of  resolutions 
(condemning  the  adulterated  article)  into  the 
Northwestern  Dairyman’s  Association,  in  1880, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  that  body, 
and  were  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  being 


afterward  published  in  England,  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  resolution,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  active  efforts  to  have  the  matter  brought 
before  Congress,  and,  while  the  question  was  be¬ 
fore  that  body,  he  called  the  attention  of  every 
member  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  the 
importance  of  enacting  such  laws  as  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  dairy  industry  of  the  country  against 
fraud  and  deception.  He  claimed  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  no  more  right  to  grant  parties  a  ‘  ‘  patent  ’ 
for  counterfeiting  the  products  of  the  farm,  than 
it  had  to  give  patents  for  the  counterfeiting  of  the 
money  of  the  country;  and  also  that  the  business 
of  manufacturing  and  selling  counterfeit  products 
of  the  soil,  if  persisted  in,  would  demoralize  the 
business  of  the  country.  These  arguments  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Lord  to  every  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  pendency  of  the  bill,  which  after¬ 
ward  became  a  law,  requiring  oleomargarine  and 
its  twin  sister  in  fraud,  butterine,  to  be  sold  on 
their  own  merits. 

Since  his  residence  in  Elgin,  Mr.  Lord  has 
served  as  mayor  of  the  city,  and  on  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county,  and  he  is  now  president 
of  the  board  of  water  commissioners;  president 
of  the  school  board;  a  trustee  of  the  Elgin  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  treasurer  for  the  Illinois  Northern  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane.  In  1846  Mr.  Lord  married 
Marcy  B.  Hendee,  daughter  of  Homer  and  Huldah 
(  Washburn)  Hendee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord  buried 
their  two  sons  in  the  beautiful  Greenwood  Ceme¬ 
tery,  before  coming  west.  On  her  father’s  side, 
Mrs.  Lord  was  related  to  President  Wheelock,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  on  her  mother’ s  side  she 
was  descended  from  Capt.  Miles  Standish.  1  hough 
for  many  years  in  feeble  health,  Mrs.  Lord  was 
widely  known,  and  her  influence  for  good  was  felt 
bv  her  friends  and  correspondents  in  at  least  thii  - 
teen  different  States  in  the  Union.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lord  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


DEAN  FERSON,  at  present  the  oldest  living 
\  settler  of  St.  Charles  Township,  was  born 
I  in  Bradford,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H.,  April 
25,  1810.  When  he  was  four  years  of  age 
his  parents,  Alexander  and  Abigail  (Brown)  Fer- 
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son,  removed  to  Newport,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1818  to  Windsor  County,  Yt. 

In  1830  Dean  Ferson  went  to  New  York  State, 
remaining  near  Troy  about  a  year,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Vermont.  In  1833  he  started  for  the 
West,  spent  the  winter  of  that  year  at  Ottawa,  Ill., 
and  in  May,  1834,  came  to  St.  Charles  Township, 
where  he  took  up  the  claim  upon  which  he  still 
resides.  He  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  was  for  some  time  engaged  as  a  teacher.  His 
name  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  St.  Charles 
City  from  its  infancy.  Politically  he  was  a  Whig, 
then  a  Republican,  and  is  now  an  ardent  Prohi¬ 
bitionist,  but  has  never  sought  nor  held  office.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church. 

September  14,  1836,  Mr.  Ferson  married  Miss 
Prudence  C.  Ward,  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Abby 
(Morse)  Ward.  [See  sketch  of  L.  C.  Ward.] 
Their  children  are  Abby,  Maria,  Kirk,  Sampson 
and  Frank.  Mrs.  Ferson  was  born  at  Palmer, 
Mass.,  in  1812,  and  came  to  Illinois  with  her  par¬ 
ents  in  1835.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferson  have  lived 
happily  together  for  fifty-one  years,  and  are  much 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  them. 


*jr\  EY.  THOMAS  RAYLIN  (deceased)  was 
YC  one  the  early  settlers  of  Kaneville,  born 
Jj  \\  in  Essex  County,  Vt. ,  in  1780,  of  Irish- 
V  Scotch  and  English  parentage.  On  his 
father’s  farm,  among  the  rugged  hills  of  his 
native  State,  his  boyhood  and  young  manhood 
were  passed.  From  youth  he  was  of  a  studious 
nature,  constantly  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and, 
becoming  early  impressed  with  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  his  researches  led  him  into  the  illim¬ 
itable  fields  of  theology.  His  education  was  en¬ 
tirely  self-obtained,  and  in  lieu  of  preceptors  or 
tutors,  college  halls  or  professors,  he  was  gifted 
with  a  most  tenacious  memory.  On  attaining  to 
man’s  estate  he  became  a  Baptist  preacher,  a  call¬ 
ing  he  subsequently  followed  at  various  places 
in  his  native  State  and  New  York.  In  1824  he 
moved  to  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  and  thence,  in 
1832,  to  Chautauqua,  same  State.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Ravlin  also  traveled  as  a  missionary 


through  portions  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
1845  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Illinois,  locat¬ 
ing  as  the  first  Baptist  preacher  in  Kaneville,  and 
three  miles  southeast  of  where  the  village  now 
stands  preached  in  a  schoolhouse  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church.'  His  term  of  usefulness  here, 
however,  was  but  short,  for  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  passed  away  in  September,  1846,  and  was 
the  first  person  buried  in  Kaneville  Cemetery.  He 
married  Hannah  Whitman,  born  in  1785,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  of  German  descent,  who  died  at 
Kaneville  in  1869.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement 
here  Mr.  Ravlin’ s  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
seven  children:  John  W.,  Narcissa,  Catharine  E. , 
M.  M.,  Emily  C.,  Needham  N.  and  N.  F. 


IVTfEEDHAM  N.  RAVLIN.  The  gentleman 
I  \|  here  named  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known, 
respected,  well-to-do  citizens  of  Kaneville 
y)  Township.  He  was  born  in  Shoreham,  Ad 
dison  Co.,  Vt. ,  March  8,  1823,  a  son  of  Rev. 
Thomas  and  Hannah  (Whitman)  Ravlin  (whose 
sketch  appears  above),  and  came  with  them  to 
Kaneville  in  1845,  of  which  place  and  vicinity  he 
has  been  a  resident  up  to  the  present  time.  Our 
subject  was  married,  in  1849,  at  Blackberry,  to 
Frances  A.  West,  a  native  of  England,  born  in 
1831.  She  came  with  her  parents  to  the  United 
States  in  1837.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ravlin  have 
been  born  the  following  named  children:  Warren 
W.,  born  in  1851;  Martin  B.,  born  in  1857;  Alta 
J. ,  born  in  1866;  Frank  W.,  born  in  1869,  and 
Grace,  born  in  1873. 

Mr.  Ravlin  has  always  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  affairs  of  his  township,  socially,  financially, 
and  politically.  He  has  since  1856  been  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  principles  as  represented  by  the 
Republican  party,  and  influential  in  its  councils  in 
his  township  and  county.  As  a  public  man  he  has 
served  the  people  of  Kane  County,  in  some  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust  and  honor,  for  upward  of  thirty-five 
years,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  which  of 
itself  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was 
the  first  postmaster  appointed  at  Kaneville;  was 
elected  and  served  as  township  trustee  three  years; 
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subsequently  as  township  clerk,  and  in  1857  was 
elected  supervisor,  which  responsible  office  be 
held  until  18G0;  then  continuously  from  1861  to 
1875;  then  from  1876  to  the  present  time  (1887); 
and  with  the  exception  of  five  years  he  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  from  1865 
to  1887.  He  was  also  elected  a  school  director  in 
1858,  serving  until  1870.  He  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Oglesby  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  board 
of  equalization,  1867—68,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  elected  from  Kane  County  as  a  representative 
in  the  Twenty-sixth  Illinois  General  Assembly. 
As  a  solid  and  reliable  Republican  no  one  can  be 
said  to  have  interested  himself  more  devotedly  for 
the  good  of  the  cause,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  community.  He  worked  earnestly  for  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Grant  in  1880.  Mr.  Ravlin 
is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  resides 
near  Kaneville  village  on  his  farm  of  250  acres, 
highly  improved  and  cultivated,  embracing  some 
of  the  most  valuable  land  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  in  Kane  County,  and  at  a  reasonably  low 
valuation  worth  $75  per  acre. 


1  1  AALTER  S.  FRAZIER,  a  prominent 
\\A\/  manufacturer  and  business  mail  of 
iff  Aurora,  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Fabius,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  August 
31,  1835.  His  father,  William  J.  Frazier,  was  a 
clothing  merchant  of  that  place  for  many  years, 
but  came  to  the  West  with  his  family,  and  located 
in  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  His  wife’s  maiden 
name  was  Matilda  Winegar,  and  both  were  natives 
of  New  York.  Walter  S.  passed  his  youth  at 
Fabius,  and  received  an  academical  education  in 
institutions  in  Onondaga  County,  and  at  Homer 
Academy,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  took  a  position  as  salesman  in  a  dry 
goods  store  in  Syracuse,  holding  the  same  for  five 
years,  and  subsequently  was  a  bookkeeper.  In 
1857  he  came  west,  and  located  in  Chicago,  where 
he  soon  entered  the  office  of  the  city  comptroller, 
of  which  he  was  afterward  made  chief  clerk,  re¬ 
taining  this  position  for  about  five  years,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  the  city  board  of  public  works 
clerk  of  special  assessments.  In  1863  he  was  the 


nominee  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  recorder’s  court,  an  important  and 
lucrative  office,  but  the  Democratic  ticket  was 
elected  that  year  by  a  small  majority.  In  1865  he 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  gave  such  system  to 
the  records  and  files  of  the  office  as  they  had  not 
before  had,  and  was  given  the  credit  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  his  services,  by  members,  State  officers, 
and  the  press  of  the  capital  city,  of  having  been 
the  most  thorough  and  efficient  clerk  that  ever  had 
officiated  in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature.  At 
the  close  of  that  session,  in  recognition  of  his 
courteous  and  efficient  services,  he  was  presented 
with  a  valuable  gold  watch  and  chain  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House;  the  presentation  speech  by 
Judge  Platt,  of  Jo  Daviess  County  in  behalf  of 
the  members  appears  in  the  House  Journal  of  that 
session.  Quite  recently  (1886)  a  writer  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  referred  to  the  “excellence, 
fidelity  and  precision”  with  which  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  journal  of  that  session  had  been  kept. 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  not  feeling  assured  as  to  his 
health,  Mr.  Frazier  bought  a  farm  on  the  river 
road  between  Batavia  and  Geneva,  in  Kane  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  after  thoroughly  rebuilding  the  dwelling 
and  outbuildings,  he  removed  his  family  there. 
He  sold  that  place  in  1870,  and  came  to  Aurora, 
where  he  was  soon  elected,  and  served  efficiently 
a  term  as  member  of  the  board  of  education.  For 
some  years  he  was  in  no  active  business,  but,  as  a 
recreation,  bred  and  reared  fine  road  and  trotting 
horses,  selling  one  animal  of  his  development, 
the  noted  trotter  “Brother  Jonathan,”  which 
made  a  record  of  2:20,  or  thereabouts,  for  $12,000. 
While  thus  engaged  one  of  his  drivers  represented 
the  necessity  of  having  a  cart  in  which  to  break 
and  drive  the  young  maturing  stock,  and  suggested 
where  one  could  be  bought.  After  looking  it  over 
Mr.  Frazier  said  that  he  would  devise  and  build 
something  better,  and  after  some  experiments  he 
built  a  heavy,  rather  cumbersome  two-wheeled 
vehicle;  but  imperfect  as  it  was  it  was  destined  to 
go  into  history  as  the  forerunner  of  what  was  soon 
to  be  widely  known  as  the  “  Frazier  Road-Cart.” 
With  all  its  imperfections  it  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  any  similar  vehicle  then  known  to  horse- 
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men  and  road-drivers,  and  immediately  it  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  this  class  of  visitors  to  Mr. 
Frazier’s  place.  Its  usefulness  and  superioritv 
was  so  evident,  that  many  who  saw  it  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  duplicate  it,  one  gentleman  having 
taken  it  forty  miles  in  order  to  have  one  made  like  it. 

Such  incidents  as  these  eventually  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  inventor  the  importance  of 
his  invention,  and  in  earnest  he  set  about  the  work 
of  developing  all  there  was  in  it.  In  1880  he 
perfected  its  form,  secured  letters  patent,  and 
named  it  “Road-Cart,”  being  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  name  to  vehicles.  In  18S1  he  com¬ 
menced  their  construction  in  a  small  way  in  a 
building  on  Mater  Street  between  Fox  and  Main, 
just  in  rear  of  the  present  Hotel  Evans,  placing  a 
salesman  on  the  road  with  a  sample  “  Road-Cart.” 
Orders  coming  in  thick  and  fast  he  was  quickly 
obliged  to  increase  his  facilities  for  filling  them, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1881  he  leased  for  a  term 
of  years  and  occupied  the  large  four-story  stone 
buildings  and  premises  on  Downer  Place,  formerly 
used  for  a  wagon  shop,  but  which  had' lain  idle  for 
twenty  years.  T\  ith  even  these  largely  increased 
facilities  he  was  not  able  for  the  following  four 
years  to  keep  up  with  mail  orders.  His  lease  then 
about  expiring  he  purchased  the  extensive  grounds 
and  buildings,  and  has  since  added  a  fifth  story  to 
the  principal  building.  The  factory  is  said  to  be 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  two-wheeled  vehicles,  and  the  “Frazier 
Road-Cart”  is  a  household  word  throughout  the 
United  States,  while  European  orders  are  not  in¬ 
frequent.  The  price  of  the  carts  ranges  from  $20 
for  a  cheap  “run-about”  two-wheeler,  to  $150  for 
an  elegant  lady’s  village  cart.  The  business  is 
continually  extending,  and  Mr.  Frazier  has  added 
some  lines  of  four-wheeled  work.  January  1, 
1885,  he  associated  with  him  in  business  his  two 
sons,  Walter  S.,  Jr.,  and  Edward  S. ,  under  the 
firm  name  of  W.  S.  Frazier  &  Co.  The  establish¬ 
ment  furnishes  employment  on  an  average  to  100 
hands  the  year  around,  and  its  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess  has  stimulated  the  starting  of  similar  factories 
all  over  the  United  States.  * 

*Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  firm  has,  in  the  construction  of 
a  large  four-lloor  brick  building,  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and 
now  gives  employment  to  250  hands. 


Mr.  Frazier  has  done  much  to  improve  and 
beautify  Aurora.  In  1885  he  erected  a  large 
three-story  store  and  office  building  on  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Downer  Place  and  River  Street.  It 
is  built  of  St.  Louis  pressed  brick,  and  is  at  this 
writing  by  far  the  finest  appearing  and  best  con¬ 
structed  block  in  the  city.  In  the  fall  of  1886  he 
built  a  block  of  five  handsome  stores,  running 
west  from  the  bridge  on  the  south  side  of  Downer 
Place.  Mr.  Frazier  is  prominent  and  influential 
in  shaping  and  directing  political  affairs  in  his 
city,  county  and  district,  and  for  several  years  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
District  Committee,  the  counties  of  Kane,  De 
Ivalb,  Lake,  McHenry  and  Boone  forming  the  dis¬ 
trict.  He  seeks  no  preferment  for  himself,  but 
has  always  been  found  ready  to  assist  such  worthy 
aspirants  for  political  advancement  as  have  sought 
his  aid  and  advice,  with  judicious  counsel  and 
help.  On  the  organization  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Aurora,  he  was  elected  a  director 
of  its  management,  a  position  he  still  holds  in  that 
institution. 

Mr.  Frazier  was  married  in  1855,  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  to  Mary  Stevens,  a  daughter  of  J.  Y. 
Stevens.  Mrs.  Frazier  died  in  1880,  leaving  six 
children:  Anna,  Hattie,  Walter  S.,  Edward  S., 
Lincoln  B.  and  Floyd.  The  family  reside  in  their 
commodious  home,  No.  175  South  Lake  Street. 


N'ELSON  WALKER  (deceased)  was  a  native 
of  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  born 
_[  March  19,  1808,  a  son  of  Benjamin  and 
r/  Susan  (Green)  Walker,  who  were  natives 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1837  he  came  west 
with  his  parents,  and  with  his  father  bought  nearly 
a  whole  section  of  land.  Here  his  father  died, 
April  3,  1856,  aged  seventy- eight  years;  his  mother 
died  August  27,  1844,  aged  sixty- five  years. 
When  Mr.  Walker  first  came  here  he  built  a  sub¬ 
stantial  log  house,  in  which  he  lived  for  a  number 
of  years;  when  the  property  was  divided  Nelson 
moved  into  another  house,  in  fact  he  moved  three 
times,  but  never  off  the  farm.  May  31,  1840,  he 
married  Louisa  Woodruff,  a  native  of  Washington 
County,  N.  Y. ,  born  May  31.  1819,  a  daughter  of 
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Thomas  and  Sally  (Joiner)  Woodruff,  who  were 
early  settlers  of  Aurora  Township,  where  they 
lived  and  died.  They  were  members  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Aurora.  To  this  union. ten 
children  were  born,  whose  names  and  dates  of 
birth  are  as  follows:  James  N. ,  July  25,  1841; 
Martin  E.,  March  9,  1843;  Abigail  J.  A.,  June  4, 
1845  (died  February  27,  1846);  Cecelia  V.,  June 
6,  1847;  Thomas  H.  B.,  March  15,  1849  (was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  July  31,  1864);  El¬ 
vira  Louisa,  March  11,  1851  (died  October  18, 
1865);  Franklin  P.,  August  18,  1852;  Louis  P., 
July  28,  1856;  Sarah  M.,  November  18,  1859 
(died  March  8,  1862);  Olive  M.,  July  1,  1862. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  were  high  school 
graduates,  Mrs.  Walker  being  the  first  teacher  in 
the  public  school  of  Aurora  (west  side).  He  was 
a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  a  prominent  man  in  his 
township  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  July  22,  1864.  The  homestead  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  divided  among  the  six  surviving 
children,  Mrs.  Walker  keeping  for  her  share  240 
acres,  upon  which  she  now  lives  with  her  son, 
Louis  P. ,  who  owns  the  stock,  consisting  of  about 
seventy  graded  cattle. 


V  EORGE  H.  MINIUM,  a  farmer  of  Kane- 
ville  Township,  is  a  son  of  John  and 
Maria  (Emerson)  Minium,  natives,  respect¬ 
ively,  of  Crawford  County,  Penn.,  and 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  who  were  both  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in  which  the  father 
had  served  as  class  leader  for  over  fifteen  years. 
They  had  the  following  named  children :  J ohn  J . , 
Jane,  David  R.,  Abraham  E.,  Amanda  (deceased), 
George  H.,  Lucinda,  Portus  R.  (deceased),  Polly, 
Emma  and  Rachel  (both  deceased).  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1833  in  Crawford 
County,  Penn.,  ,  and  came  with  his  parents  to 
Kane  County  in  1844.  When  nineteen  years  of 
a^e  he  took  the  overland  route  to  California,  driv- 
ing  four  yoke  of  oxen  the  entire  distance  from 
Kane  County  to  San  Francisco,  and  for  ten  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  he  carried  on  freighting  business  to 
Yuba,  Butte  and  Plumas  Counties.  During  this 
period  he  also  owned  and  conducted  a  store  in  the 


mining  regions. .  In  1860  he  made  his  only  visit 
from  California  home,  returning  the  same  season; 
and  in  February,  1861,  he  disposed  of  his  interests 
there,  and  located  permanently  in  Kaneville  Town¬ 
ship,  arriving  in  June,  1862.  In  January,  1863, 
Mr.  Minium  married  Ellen  E.  Newton,  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  by  her  had  three  children: 
Blanche  M. ,  Jay  L.  (deceased)  and  Rockie  G.  He 
is  the  owner  of  a  finely  improved  fertile  farm  on 
Section  5,  where  he  resides.  He  is  a  man  of  note, 
a  leading  spirit  in  his  township,  has  taken  great 
interest  in  educational  matters,  and  was  repeatedly 
elected  to  the  office  of  school  director,  serving  in 
the  aggregate  twelve  years;  he  was  also  highway 
commissioner  from  1869  to  1876,  being  township 
assessor  for  the  latter  year. 


JfOHN  J.  DAYIS.  The  subject  of  this  com¬ 
memorative  article  was  born  in  Owl  Creek 
J  Township,  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio,  August  5, 
1844.  His  parents,  James  J.  and  Susanna 
(James)  Davis,  were  natives  of  Caermarthen- 
shire,  Wales,  and  were  united  in  marriage  in 
Morrow  County,  Ohio.  In  1847  they  came  to 
Kane  County,  Ill. ,  and  settled  in  Big  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  where  a  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  grew  up  to  them.  The  father  died  December 
21,  1875,  after  a  useful  and  well-spent  life, 
mourned  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  man  of  sterling 
worth,  and  of  scrupulously  honorable  principles. 
His  widow  followed  him  to  the  grave  July  23,  1882, 
and  they  lie  side  by  side  in  the  old  Welsh  Ceme¬ 
tery,  in  Big  Rock  Township.  They  were  members 
of  the  Welsh  Congregational  Church.  Their 
children  are  Mary,  wife  of  Edward  Pierce,  a 
worthy  farmer  of  Big  Rock  Township,  now  resid¬ 
ing  in  Hinckley,  Ill. ;  Margaret,  the  wife  of  James 


R.  Davis,  of  Big  Rock  Township;  James  J.,  Jr.,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  our  subject. 

The  early  days  of  John  J.  were  passed  on  the 
farm,  and  his  boyhood’s  schooling  was  comparatively 
poor.  At  sixteen,  however,  he  entered  Clark  (now 
Jennings)  Seminary,  and  obtained  a  start  in  his 
literarv  studies.  He  afterward  attended  for  four 
terms  a  private  academy  at  Ottawa,  Ill. ,  where  he 
prepared  for  college.  In  September,  1864,  be  en- 
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tered  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  and 
was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  an  honorary 
classical  course  of  four  years’  study,  in  1868.  He 
then  purposed  to  apply  himself  to  the  profession 
of  teaching,  and  accepted  a  position  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ,  in  a  German  and  English  academy.  Not 
liking  this,  he  turned  his  attention  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  in  the  fall  of  1869  went  to  Mankato, 
Minn. ,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness  until  1876,  when  he  sold  out  his  interests  to 
return  to  Illinois,  and  take  charge  of  the  estate  of 
his  father.  After  two  years’  residence  at  Hinck¬ 
ley,  Ill.,  he  removed  to  Aurora,  March  11,  1879,  to 
engage  again  in  the  clothing  business,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  old  time  friend,  Isaac  Morgan,  and 
later  with  George  Meredith. 

Mr.  Davis  was  married,  in  Mankato,  Minn., 
May  28,  1874,  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Milnor,  and  their 
union  has  been  blessed  with  three  sons  and  one 
daughter:  Louisa  M.,  George  Meredith,  Arthur 
Llewellyn  and  John  J. ,  Jr.  The  parents  are  both 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  church  Mr.  Davis  has  held  the  official  rela¬ 
tions  of  steward,  trustee,  class  leader  and  Sunday- 
school  superintendent.  As  Sunday-school  super¬ 
intendent  he  has  served  many  years  with  success. 
He  is  also  a  worthy  Sir  Knight  of  Aurora  Com- 
mandery;  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  education; 
is  treasurer  of  Jennings  Seminary,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  many  years.  He  has  held  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  from  the  University  of  Michigan  since 
June,  1877. 


\  ODNEY  MC  DOLE.  This  gentleman  is  the 


oldest  settler  of  Sugar  Grove  Township 
now  living.  He  is  of  English  and  Scotch 
descent,  born  January  31,  1809,  in  Ac- 
worth,  N.  H. ,  and  in  October,  1817,  went  with 
his  parents  to  the  town  of  Erin,  Chemung  Co. , 
N.  Y. ,  where  his  father,  Robert  McDole,  died  in 
1S58,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Mercy  Varnum,  was  born  in 
Essex  County,  Mass.,  in  1772,  and  also  died  at 
Erin,  in  1862,  aged  over  ninety  years.  In  1833 
Rodney  McDole  first  came  to  Illinois,  locating 
temporarily  in  Sangamon  County.  He  remembers, 
as  an  interesting  incident  of  his  residence  there, 


that  he  was  chainman  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 
deputy  surveyor  of  that  county.  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
remembrance  of  faces  and  persons  was  remark- 
ble,  and  twenty  years  after,  meeting  Mr.  McDole 
in  the  street  in  Chicago,  he  at  once  extended  his 
hand  calling  him  by  name. 

January  1,  1835,  Mr.  McDole  married,  at 
what  is  now  Oakford,  Menard  Co.,  Ill.,  Abigail 
Lounsbury,  who  was  born  in  Cayuta,  N.  Y. ,  J uly 
24,  1813,  and  in  May,  1835,  he  came  to  Kane 
County,  locating  a  claim  in  what  is  now  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Sugar  Grove.  To  this  he  removed  with 
his  wife  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  here  he  has 
ever  since  lived.  Mr.  and  Mrs  McDole  had  thir  - 
teen  children,  as  follows,  Asa  G. ,  Mary  E.,  Sam¬ 
uel  P. ,  Nancy  L. ,  Jay  R.,  Sarah  J. ,  Flora  A.,  Ida 
M. ,  Frank  P.,  Eliza  J. ,  Martha  H. ,  Henry  C- 
and  Maria.  The  last  four  named  are  deceased. 
On  January  10,  1876,  the  mother  of  this  numerous 
family  passed  away,  and  was  buried  in  Sugar 
Grove  Cemetery.  Mr.  McDole  was  subsequently 
married  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (Day)  Fink,  a  native  of 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Yr. ,  who  was  born  October 
1,  1837.  She  was  the  widow  of  Reuben  Fink,  to 
whom  she  bore  three  children:  Jessie  E.,  Bruce 
and  Carrie.  Her  father,  Issachar  Day,  was  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  May  13,  1799,  and  died  in 
Lysanderj  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Yr. ,  in  1884,  and  her 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  A. 
Bussey,  was  born  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1810,  and  died  in  May,  1884,  being  also  buried  in 
that  State.  The  family  was  of  German  and 
English  descent. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  whose 
home  is  on  Section  11,  Sugar  Grove  Township, 
owned  at  one  time  over  1,000  acres  of  land,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful 
farmers  in  Kane  County.  He  now  owns  505 
acres.  His  positive  convictions,  and  his  blunt 
ways  of  expressing  his  opinions,  have  made  him  a 
man  of  mark  in  the  community.  He  has  always 
vigorously  opposed  everything  that  he  thought 
savored  of  jobbery,  or  robbery  of  the  taxpayers. 
He  was  especially  active  in  opposing  the  move¬ 
ment  to  bond  the  town  for  $50,000  in  aid  of  the 
Chicago  &  Iowa  Railroad.  He  favored  the  giving 
of  individual  aid,  but  determinedly  fought  the  bond- 
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ing  project,  contending  that  that  course  would 
bankrupt  the  town.  The  projectors  of  the  scheme 
cast  much  odium  upon  him,  but  his  arguments 
won  over  strong  supporters  to  his  side,  and,  at 
the  special  election  to  determine  the  question,  it 
was  beaten  by  a  large  majority.  Subsequent 
propositions  to  bond  for  smaller  sums  were  also 
defeated,  and  the  experience  of  those  towns  which 
did  bond  themselves  fully  vindicated  the  sagacity 
and  foresight  of  Mr.  McDole,  who  was  rewarded 
by  seeing  his  course  vindicated,  and  applauded  by 
thinking  people.  Many  other  incidents  in  Mr. 
McDole’ s  life  might  be  given,  all  illustrative  of 
the  traits  of  stubborn,  out  spoken  opposition  to 
everything  of  which  his  judgment  does  not 
approve,  that  have  ever  characterized  him.  In  fact) 
his  plain-spoken,  sturdy  ways  of  speaking  his 
mind  plainly  on  all  occasions  have  sometimes 
made  for  him  enemies;  but  that  has  never  caused 
him  to  mince  his  words  or  to  fail  in  opposing 
what  his  conscience  condemned.  He  is  now 
(1887)  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  his  career  is 
a  lesson  teaching  how  enterprise,  industry  and 
thrift  are  sure  to  win  their  legitimate  reward. 
Starting  here  with  $50,  he  became  the  largest 
land  owner  in  the  township,  and  acquired  an 
ample  competence  for  his  declining  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  continuous  residence  of  over  fifty  years  in 
the  beautiful  region  where  he  has  made  his  home, 
he  has  seen  more  important  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  and  greater  developments  than  have  ever 
taken  place  in  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  and,  near  the  close  of  an  eventful 
life,  he  stands  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  links 
between  the  pioneer  days  of  hardships  and  trials 
and  the  mighty  present,  teeming  with  wonderful 
achievements  and  forshadowed  by  the  possibilities 
of  still  greater  triumphs  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McDole  was  the  first  Whig  in  the  town¬ 
ship,  and  naturally  his  subsequent  political 
preferences  were  for  the  Republican  party,  but, 
though  always  greatly  interested  in  political  mat¬ 
ters,  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  holding  any  of¬ 
fice.  He  has  recently  erected  a  bronze  family  monu¬ 
ment  in  Sugar  Grove  Cemetery,  the  only  one  there, 
its  cost  being  $500.  Mr.  McDole  was  at  one  time 
a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  but  long  since 


resigned,  and  now  gives  what  of  his  waning 
strength  he  can  to  the  personal  oversight  and 
care  of  his  extensive  property.  He  was  executor 
of  the  estate  of  John  W.  Wilson,  of  Sugar  Grove 
Township,  of  which  he  had  charge  from  the 
death  of  the  latter  until  the  younger  brother  was 
of  age  in  December,  1880. 


G/OL.  HENRY  H.  EVANS.  This  prominent 
citizen  of  Aurora  is  widely  and  favorably 
!  known  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  by 
reason  of  his  long  service  as  representa¬ 
tive  and  senator  from  the  Aurora  District,  as  well 
as  from  large  and  extensive  business  interests  at 
his  home  and  elsewhere.  He  was  born  at  Toron¬ 
to  (then  called  York),  Canada,  March  9,  1880,  his 
parents  being  Griffith  and  Elizabeth  (Weldon) 
Evans,  natives  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.  They  were 
descendants  of  Welsh  families,  who  immigrated 
to  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  generations  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Revolution.  Griffith  Evans  was  by 
trade  a  millwright.  With  his  wife  and  family  of  four 
children  he  located  at  Aurora  in  June,  1841,  where 
for  many  years  he  applied  himself  to  his  trade, 
and  assisted  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  old  Black 
Hawk,  the  Montgomery  and  also  the  Eagle  Mills, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  active  business 
life  acted  as  foreman,  for  ten  years,  of  the  car¬ 
building  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  at  Aurora.  Himself  and  wife 
were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
in  politics  he  was  a  Republican.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Evans  died  January  29,  1882,  aged  sixty-nine 
years,  and  Griffith  Evans  departed  this  life  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  of  the  same  year,  aged  seventy-three, 
both  dying  very  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  They 
are  buried  in  Spring  Lake  Cemetery,  Aurora. 
They  had  a  family  of  ten  children,  the  four  eld¬ 
est  of  whom  were  born  in  Canada,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  in  Aurora.  In  the  order  of  their  ages  their 
names  are  William,  Rachel,  Henry  H. ,  Susan, 
Hiram  L.,  Charles  G.,  Frank  A.,  Elizabeth, 
George  and  Fred  E.,  all  now  (1887)  living  except 
George,  who  died  young. 

November  8,  1858,  Col.  H.  H.  Evans  was 
married,  at  Aurora,  to  Alice  M-  Rhodes,  a  native 
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of  Oldham.  England,  daughter  of  A.  C.  and 
Maria  (Clark)  Rhodes,  natives,  respectively,  of 
Compton  and  Boynton,  Lancashire,  England. 
After  marriage  Col.  Evans  entered  the  restaurant 
business  at  Aurora,  in  which  he  was  engaged  until 
September,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company 
H,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Regiment 
Illinois  olunteer  Infantry,  for  three  years  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  war;  was  soon  afterward  mustered  in  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  and  first  saw  active  service  at 
Jackson,  Tenn. ;  participating  also  in  the  siege 
and  capture  of  A  icksburg,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  two  years  on  detached  service,  his  regi¬ 
ment  doing  garrison  duty  there  the  whole  of  this 
time.  Col.  Evans  remained  on  detached  duty  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  war,  and  after  three  years 
and  seventeen  days’  service  was  mustered  out  at 
Camp  Douglas,  Chicago. 

On  his  return  to  Aurora  he  resumed  the  res¬ 
taurant  business,  which  he  carried  on  until  1873, 
when  he  bought  the  ‘  ‘  Fitch  House,  ’  ’  now  ‘  ‘  Hotel 
Evans,  and  this  he  kept  for  three  years.  As  a 
Republican  he  had  been  an  active  worker  in  poli¬ 
tics  of  his  vicinity.  In  1876  he  was  elected,  and 
served  as  alderman  of  the  Ninth  Ward,  in  Aurora, 
and,  the  same  fall,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  at 
once  became  conspicuous,  through  being  the 
author  of  the  bill  establishing  the  Soldiers’  Home 
at  Quincy,  Ill.,  and  in  1877  author  of  the  bill  un¬ 
der  which  the  State  Militia  is  now  organized,  which 
was  then  so  much  needed.  This  bill  met  with 
strong  and  determined  opposition,  but  through 
his  exertions,  more  than  those  of  any  other  man, 
it  finally  became  a  law,  the  great  riots  of  the  same 
year.  1877,  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  having 
an  efficient  militia  law.  Gov.  Cullorn,  no  doubt 
in  recognition  of  this  service  and  the  interest  Mr. 
Evans  took  in  the  State  Militia,  appointed  him 
aid-de-camp  on  the  governor’s  staff,  with  rank  of 
colonel,  a  jiosition  to  which  he  has  been  appointed 
by  each  of  (tov.  Cullorn  s successors,  and  now  holds. 
In  1880  he  was  nominated  and  elected,  by  3.500 
majority,  State  senator;  in  1884  xvas  nominated 
by  acclamation,  and  again  elected,  this  time  by  a 
majority  of  5,000.  Since  being  in  the  Senate  Col. 
Evans  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  its  most  able 


members,  and  during  his  entire  service  has  been 
chairman  of  two  of  its  most  important  committees 
— railroad  and  insurance.  He  is  the  present 
senator  from  the  Fourteenth  District,  comprising 
Kane  and  Du  Page  Counties.  He  has  been  large¬ 
ly  identified  with  the  real  estate  interests  of 
Aurora,  having  made  four  large  additions  to  the 
city  of  tfiirty-two,  twenty,  eighty-five  and  twenty- 
six  acres,  respectively.  He  organized  the  Aurora 
Street  Railway  Company  in  September,  1882, 
was  elected  its  president,  superintended  its 
construction,  and  two  months  afterward  had 
five  miles  of  track  laid,  and  the  road  in 
operation;  he  is  still  its  president.  He  was  the 
founder  and  principal  projector  of  the  Joliet, 
Aurora  &  Northern  Railroad,  secured  subscriptions 
to  most  of  its  stock,  and  succeeded  in  placing  the 
line  in  running  order;  this  road  was  a  success  from 
its  inception.  He  was  made  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  is  now  filling  that  office.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  business  interests  to  which  he 
must  constantly  give  his  attention,  Col.  Evans 
has  found  time  to  make  a  host  of  friends.  Of  a 
genial  and  generous  temperament,  enterprising 
and  public-spirited,  there  is  probably  no  man  in 
Kane  County  better  liked  by  or  more  popular 
with  all  classes.  In  erecting  the  Soldiers’  Memo¬ 
rial  Building  at  Aurora  he  contributed  liberally, 
and  he  also  raised  the  funds  for  the  Aurora  Pub¬ 
lic  Hospital;  and,  although  not  a  member  of  any 
church,  he  has  been  a  liberal  and  willing  helper  to 
nearly  all;  indeed,  this  not  only  applies  to  church, 
but  to  almost  every  worthy  enterprise  of  a 
public  or  charitable  nature.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans 
have  one  child,  Arthur  R.,  born  July  30,  1866, 
now  assistant  United  States  Express  agent  at 
Aurora. 


T  AMES  H.  MEAD.  In  proportion  to  its  popu- 
w  ||  lation  Kaneville  has  as  great  a  number  of 
substantial  and  intelligent  agriculturists  as 
any  township  of  its  size  in  the  State,  and 
among  this  number  is  the  one  whose  name  heads 
this  historical  sketch,  the  owner  of  a  farm  of 
excellently  well-cultivated  land,  which  he  operates 
with  such  judgment  as  to  have  mad£  him  a  suc- 
cessfxil  and  substantial  man.  financially.  Mr, 
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Mead  was  born  in  New  York,  a  son  of  John  B. 
and  E.  (Marshall)  Mead,  who  lived  on  a  farm  they 
had  purchased  in  Sqnaw  Grove  Township,  De 
Kalb  Co.,  Ill.,  in  1854,  and  where  the  father  died 
in  1862,  the  mother  following-  him  to  the  grave 
in  1884.  He  is  descended  from  Dutch,  French 
and  English  families,  who  settled  in  New  York 
State  at  an  early  period  while  it  was  still  under 
the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Mead  married  Sarah  O.  Lasher,  a  daughter 
of  Hiram  and  Maria  (Williams)  Lasher,  the  former 
of  whom  is  still  a  resident  of  Big  Rock  Township, 
Kane  Co.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  farming, 
and  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Walter  W.  and 
Rebecca  Williams,  all  natives  of  New  York  State, 
lo  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mead  have  been  born  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Mary  M.  (deceased)  and  Ira  M.  In  politics 
Mr.  Mead  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party. 
As  a  citizen  he  has  received  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  neighbors  and 
the  comnmnity  generally. 


Ji  AMES  S.  HATCH  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
venerable  pioneers,  Isaac  and  Adeliza  Hatch. 
[The  family  genealogy  is  given  in  the  sketch 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hatch  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.]  James  S.  is  a  native  of  Kane  County, 
Ill.,  born  in  the  old  family  homestead,  February 
6,  1845.  As  pioneers  developing  the  New  World, 
and  as  soldiers  doing  battle  in  the  ranks  of  free¬ 
men,  there  are  few  family  names  whose  records  can 
surpass  that  of  this  family,  both  on  the  paternal 
and  maternal  side.  James  S.  spent  his  childhood 
and  youth  on  his  father's  farm,  attending  school, 
and  learning  to  work  as  well  as  play.  When  he 
was  but  a  little  past  sixteen  years  of  age  the  storm 
of  the  Rebellion  broke  in  all  its  fury  upon  the  land, 
and  the  boy  enlisted,  August  10,  1861 ,  in  Company 
E..  Thirty- sixth  Regiment  Illinois  Infantry,  his 
command  being  hurried  to  the  front.  He  re¬ 
enlisted  in  March,  1864,  and  continued  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  until  the  war  was  over.  He  was  three  times 
wounded,  the  last  time  seriously,  when  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  at  the  battle  of  Kenesaw 
Mountain.  As  a  prisoner  he  was  taken  to  Atlanta, 
then  to  Macon,  and  afterward  to  AnJersonville, 


remaining  at  the  latter  place  until  the  following 
September,  when  he  was  removed  to  Augusta, 
thence  to  Charleston,  and  from  there  to  Florence, 
where  he  remained  until  the  February  following; 
he  was  then  sent  to  Wilmington,  then  to  Goldsboro, 
and  finally  returned  to  Wilmington  and  exchanged. 
He  had  been  a  prisoner  eight  months  and  ten  days. 
He  was  discharged  June  27,  1865,  at  Camp  Chase, 
Ohio.  He  had  been  made  sergeant  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  He  returned  home,  and  for  over  a  year 
attended  school,  in  order  to  make  up  in  this  respect 
for  the  time  he  had  given  to  his  country  before  he 
had  passed  his  school  days.  October  10,  1866, 
J ames  Hatch  and  Josephine  Schryver  were  married, 
the  latter  a  native  of  New  York,  whose  parents, 
William  and  Martha  Schryver,  were  also  natives  of 
the  same  State.  Her  father’s  family  removed  to 
Illinois  in  1847,  and  settled  and  purchased  land  in 
Big  Rock  Township,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
William  Schryver  died  at  his  farm  home  March  5, 
1885,  he  and  his  wife  having  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  day  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
His  widow  resides  in  Big  Rock  Township. 

To  the  union  of  James  S.  and  Josephine  Hatch 
have  been  born  children  as  follows:  Hortense 
Edith,  born  September  11,  1867  (she  became  Mrs. 
John  Petree,  residing  in  the  township);  Vincent 
A.,  born  August  19,  1869;  William  I.,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1871;  Edna  I.,  born  July  5,  1875,  and 
Paul  W.,  born  February  24,  1884.  Mr.  Hatch  is 
an  active  Republican.  He  commands  the  respect 
of  his  neighbors  to  a  high  degree;  was  three  years 
school  trustee  and  three  years  township  assessor. 
He  has  been  local  preacher  for  some  time  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  are  few  men 
of  his  age  who  have  had  more  of  the  severe  and 
hard  trials  of  life  than  has  Mr.  Hatch.  Before  he 
reached  his  majority  he  had,  in  the  ranks,  fought 
out  the  great  war  in  history  where  he  endured 
and  suffered  all  that  men  could  endure,  and  live. 
He  had,  while  but  a  boy,  experiences  that  come 
to  few  people  in  this  world.  By  the  side  of  this 
smooth-faced  boy,  strong,  mature  and  brave 
men  fell  aside  and  died  from  exposure,  sickness 
and  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  He  was  one  in  that 
dreadful  Andersonville  prison,  that  hideous  death¬ 
trap  where  rp.en  perished  like  house  flies;  where 
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moved  only  the  phantoms  of  death  and  the  haggard 
skeletons  of  the  living  companions,  where  the 
hideous  facts  surpass  the  wildest  fiction.  He  has 
survived  it  all,  and  now  is  but  reaching  the  prime 
of  life,  a  valued  citizen  in  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
pursuits  of  the  farm,  surrounded  by  a  loving 
family,  and  cheered  by  the  kindliest  affection  and 
esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 


E  VALOIS  W.  STEVENS,  a  successful 
I]  farmer  and  respected  citizen  of  Campion 
l-*J)  Township,  residing  on  Section  12,  was  born 
in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. ,  March  22, 
1S43,  a  son  of  John  A.  and  Catharine  (Forncrook) 
Stevens,  who  were  natives,  respectively,  of  Onon¬ 
daga  and  Montgomery  Counties,  the  father  born 
January  28,  1804,  and  the  mother  July  14,  1811. 
He  is  the  great-grandson  of  Capt.  William  Stevens, 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
one  of  that  historical  party  who  threw  the  tea  into 
Boston  harbor;  this  gentleman  settled  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  N.  Y. ,  in  1793,  and  did  much  to¬ 
ward  the  improvement  of  that  county.  His  son, 
John,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  a  colonel  in 
the  War  of  1812,  in  which  he  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Sixteenth  Regiment,  New  York  Infantry. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Onondaga 

o 

County,  where  he  died  in  October,  1866.  In 
1865  John  A.  Stevens  came  west,  and  bought  the 
farm  nowr  owned  by  De  Valois  W.,  the  latter  com¬ 
ing  west  with  his  brother,  Eugene,  in  1866,  settling 
on  the  place.  After  a  few  years  he  bought  his 
brother’s  interest,  since  when  he  has  added  a  great 
many  improvements  to  the  farm,  which  contains 
153  acres,  well-stocked  with  Holstein  cattle. 

August  18,  1862,  Mr.  Stevens  married  Amelia 
M.  Hayden,  daughter  of  Sebastian  and  Ruth 
(Pierce)  Hayden,  natives  of  New  York.  Eight 
children  have  blessed  this  union,  as  follows:  John 
M. ,  born  November  20,  1864,  married  to  Lizzie 
McDiarmid,  and  is  a  farmer  in  Campton  Township; 
Cyrenus  E.,  born  August  25,  1866;  Mable  R., 
born  September  6,  1868;  Edith  E.,  born  November 
23,  1870;  Lottie  H. .  born  September  28,  1874; 
Fred  C.,  born  September  10,  1876;  Perry  McAllis¬ 
ter.  born  September  12,  1878;  Clara  Maud,  born 


August  18,  1887,  to  Katie  S.  Ames,  a  daughter  of 
Avery  Ames,  of  Campton,  and  born  in  Ivaneville, 
Kane  Co.,  October  10,  1870;  the  above  date  was 
chosen  for  their  marriage  as  it  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  weddings  of  both  their  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stevens  having  been  married  twenty-five 
years,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames  thirty-six  years. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  a  member  of  Company  G, 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Second  Regiment,  New 
York  Infantry,  in  which  he  was  a  corporal;  he 
took  part  in  a  great  many  battles,  among  others, 
Antietam,  Williamsport,  Fredericksburg,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Rappahannock  and  Wilderness.  In  the  last 
mentioned  battle,  May  6,  1864,  he  received  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound  in  the  left  forearm,  causing  the  loss  of 
three  inches  of  bone,  and  rendering  the  arm  forever 
useless,  for  which  he  receives  a  pension  of  $24 
per  month.  He  was  discharged  from  service  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  1865,  after  eight  months’  illness  in  the 
hospital.  Politically,  Mr.  Stevens  supports  the 
Republican  party,  and  has  held  the  offices  of  road 
commissioner  three  years,  and  school  trustee  twelve 
years.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  in  which  they  are  held  in  high  esteem. 

*1  "'RANK  FASMER.  This  gentleman  is  a 
1/  native  of  the  city  of  Aurora,  where  he 

I  was  born  January  7,  1860.  His  parents 

are  Joseph  and  Theresa  (Kramme)  Fasmer, 
residents  of  Aurora,  the  former  a  native  of  Wilda, 
and  the  latter  of  AY erne,  adjacent  places  in  the 
Province  of  Westphalia,  Prussia  ;  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  their  native  land,  and  immediately  left,  in 
1853,  for  the  New  World.  Landing  in  New  York 
City,  they  came  west  to  Aurora,  where  Joseph 
Fasmer  carried  on  a  furniture  business  for  many 
years,  rearing  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

Frank,  the  second  son,  commenced  cigar  making 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  after  completing  a 
thorough  apprenticeship  at  the  business  here  en¬ 
gaged  at  journey  work,  at  which  he  saved  enough 
to  go  into  business  for  himself.  After  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  two  years  in  this  line  at  Maryville,  Mo., 
he  returned  to  Aurora,  and  formed  a  partnership 
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with  his  brother,  George,  whom  he  bought  out 
July  1,  1885,  since  which  time  he  has  carried  on  a 
successful  business  alone.  Mr.  Fasmer  was  mar-* 
ried  in  Aurora  to  Miss  Jennie  Leonard,  of  this 
county,  and  they  have  two  children— one  daughter 
Theresa,  and  one  son  Harry  B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fas¬ 
mer  are  attendants  of  St.  Nicholas  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Aurora 
Leider  Kranz.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  young 
men  who  are  to-day  worthy  representatives  of 
those  interests  already  so  well  established.  He  is 
affable  and  courteous,  and  has  gained  the  respect 
of  all  who  know  him.  He  has  been  elected  aider- 
man  of  his  ward  by  a  good  majority,  an  evidence 
of  the  people’s  trust  in  him. 


Tj  OSEPH  G.  STOLP,  one  of  Aurora’s  early 
V  |  settlers  who  has  linked  his  name  permanently 
prominently  with  that  of  the  city’s  his¬ 
tory,  where  he  has  been  a  resident  for  the 
past  half  century,  was  born  in  Marcellus,  Onon¬ 
daga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1812,  of  German 
descent.  His  parents,  George  and  Catherine 
(Stall)  Stolp,  were  children  of  Peter  Stolp  and 
Joseph  Stall,  respectively;  the  latter  two  came 
with  their  parents  from  Germany  when  they  were 
aged  respectively  twelve  and  six  years,  landing  at 
New  Pork  in  1  <38.  On  their  first  arrival  in 
America  they  located  at  Hudson,  and  afterward  at 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  where  they  were  farmers. 
George  Stolp  and  Catherine  Stall  were  both  born 
on  the  Hudson,  and  in  1805  removed  with  their 
family  to  Marcellus,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where 
they  subsequently  lived  until  the  spring  of  1842, 
when  they  removed  to  Aurora,  Ill.  George  Stolp 
died  in  the  spring  of  1843.  Catherine  Stolp  died 
in  the  summer  of  1854. 

Joseph  G.  Stolp  lived  on  the  farm  with  his 
parents  until  1828,  when  he  was  “  bound  out”  to 
learn  the  woolen  manufacturing  business,  with  one 
B.  N.  Parsons,  of  Marcellus,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  as  an  apprentice  until  1833,  and  afterward 
as  a  journeyman  until  1837.  In  the  spring  of  the 
latter  year  he  started  for  Chicago,  Ill.,  via  the 
Erie  Canal  and  lakes,  taking  twenty- one  days  to 
make  the  trip,  and  walked  from  Chicago  to  Aurora, 


where  he  arrived  June  12,  1837,  and  at  once  com¬ 
menced  erecting  a  building  on  the  north  end  of 
Stolp’ s  Island,  in  which  to  put  in  wool-carding 
and  cloth  dressing  machinery.  Before  his  coming 
to  Aurora  his  uncle,  Frederick  Stolp,  had  by 
agreement  taken  up  a  claim  to  the  land  on  Stolp’ s 
Island  for  Joseph  G.  in  1835,  and  when  it  came 
into  market  in  1842  he  received  a  title  in  fee  to  it 
from  the  United  States  Government.  In  the  fall 
of  1837  his  buildings  were  completed,  and  he 
began  business,  continuing  in  the  same  location 
until  1849,  when  he  erected  the  large  woolen-mill 
a  few  doors  west  of  the  City  Hall  on  Stolp’ s 
Island,  which  mill  he  occupied  until  1887,  when 
he  leased  it  to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  During 
his  operation  of  this  mill  they  manufactured  heavy 
woolen  goods  principally,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
business,  employing  from  75  to  125  hands.  Nearly 
all  the  buildings  on  Stolp’ s  Island  at  present  be¬ 
long  to  him  or  his  children,  to  whom  he  has  given 
it;  he  donated,  however,  to  the  public  the  land  on 
which  the  City  Hall,  the  Memorial  Building  and 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building 
were  erected,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  present 
bridges  he  paid  more  toward  their  cost  than  any 
other  citizen;  in  other  ways,  also,  has  he  done 
much  in  building  up  the  city.  Mr.  Stolp  was  one 
of  the  largest  taxpayers;  for  many  years  his 
school  tax  alone  was  $600  per  annum  in  East 
Aurora,  and  it  still  remains  at  the  very  respectable 
figure  of  $400.  He  was  a  promoter  of  and  the 
largest  stockholder  in  establishing  the  Aurora 
Silver  Plate  Works,  and  has  always  been  president 
of  that  concern.  He  was  also  stockholder  and 
director  in  establishing  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Aurora. 

Mr.  Stolp,  although  past  three  score  and  ten, 
is  still  actively  attending  to  his  affairs;  with  men¬ 
tal  faculties  unimpaired,  he  takes  as  deep  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  enterprises  of  the  day  as  formerly. 
He  was  married  at  Naperville,  Ill.,  in  June,  1839, 
to  Temperance  Dustin,  a  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
Dustin,  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  He  lost  his  wife  by 
death  in  June,  1855,  she  leaving  five  children  as 
follows:  Allen  W. ;  Myron  G. ;  Elnora  O.,  now 
wife  of  Maj.  Samuel  B.  Sherer;  Cleora  A.,  widow 
of  Pliny  L.  Haskell  ;  and  Caroline  T. ,  wife  of  J, 
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F.  Johnson,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Stolp  was  afterward 
married  in  the  winter  of  1858  to  Isabella  Miller, 
who  died  February  19,  1883,  leaving  no  children. 

There  is  an  important  lesson  to  the  young  men 
of  the  county  in  this  man’s  life.  From  the  day 
he  trudged  afoot  from  Chicago  to  Aurora  it  is  now 
a  little  more  than  fifty-years.  He  has  not  only 
seen  all  this  development  and  growth  of  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Fox  River,  but  he  has  been  one  of  the 
strong  influences  in  the  grand  work  of  patiently 
shaping,  directing  and  building.  In  thus  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  own  destiny  he  has  advanced  a  State, 
and  is  one  of  the  honoz’ed  founders  of  this  splen¬ 
did  empire  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Yalley.  If 
the  young  men  of  to  day  would  but  study  the 
moral  of  the  story  of  his  life,  many  who  are  now 
dawdling  away  what  should  be  useful  lives  in 
waiting  for  “eligible  positions”  to  come  to  them, 
would  set  about  making  a  place  for  themselves 
instead  of  depending  upon  others  to  make  it  for 
them.  There  is  a  lesson  or  a  warning  in  every 
human  life.  To  understand  and  heed  them  well 
is  the  best  practical  education  that  can  be  given  to 
the  youths  of  the  country. 

- • - 

ICHARD  DALE.  Among  the  many  stal- 
kv  wart  Englishmen  who  left  their  island 
I !  home  to  seek  a  fortune  in  ‘  ‘  the  land  of  the 
v  free,  where  mighty  Missouri  runs  down  to 
the  sea,”  not  the  least  worthy  of  mention  is  this 
successful,  much-respected  farmer  of  Big  Rock 
Township,  of  whom  we  now  propose  to  present  a 
brief  biography. 

Mr.  Dale  was  born  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
England,  July  28,  1824,  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann 
(Stoddart)  Dale,  natives  of  England,  the  former 
born  at  Eaglecliffe,  Yorkshire,  August  13,  1786, 
the  latter  at  Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham,  April 
19,  1794.  They  were  married  at  Bishop  Middlem, 
November  9,  1812,  and  had  a  family  of  fifteen 
children,  eight  of  whom  survive,  namely,  George 
T. ,  married,  in  Chicago;  Thomas  S.,  married,  in 
Hinckley,  De  Kalb  Co.,  Ill.;  Lincoln,  married,  in 
Aurora,  Ill. ;  Ann,  wife  of  William  Griffith,  in 
Dyer,  Ind. ;  Richard;  Jane,  wife  of  L.  J.  Lamson, 
in  Big  Rock  Township;  Emma,  wife  of  E.  R. 


Long,  also  in  Big  Rock  Township;  Caroline,  wife 
of  Alfred  Summers.  Two  of  the  deceased  sons, 
Hemy  and  William,  were  sea  captains;  Henry  died 
in  Sligo,  Ireland,  June  15,  1871;  William  sailed 
to  the  East  Indies  in  command  of  a  merchant  ves¬ 
sel,  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  was  never  again 
heard  of  after  reaching  his  destination.  Thomas 
Dale,  who  had  been  a  farmer  in  England,  came  to 
America  in  1852,  bringing  with  him  his  wife  and 
four  children,  purchased  150  acres  of  land  in  Big 
Rock  Township,  and  at  once  settled  down  again  to 
farm  life.  He  died  July  26,  1862,  and  his  widow 
March  20,  1876. 

Richard  Dale  received  a  liberal  education,  and, 
in  addition  to  his  experience  on  his  father’s  farm, 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  mercantile  business  in 
England.  Since  his  arrival  in  America  he  has 
devoted  his  time  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture 
and  stock  raising,  and  now  owns  208  acres  of  well- 
improved  land  on  Section  23.  March  6,  1S56,  Mr. 
Dale  was  married  to  Ann.  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Ann  (Hopkins)  Summers,  natives  of  England,  and 
by  her  had  a  family  of  five  children :  Joseph  H. , 
John  R.  (deceased),  Martha  M.,  Annie  S.  and 
Sydney  J.  Politically  Mr.  Dale  is  a  Democrat; 
has  been  school  director  for  fifteen  years  and  com¬ 
missioner  for  six  vears.  In  matters  of  religion  he 

*  o 

is  non-sectarian,  though  he  rather  inclines  to  the 
Episcopal  mode  of  worship. 

Mrs.  Dale,  in  speaking  of  her  early  days,  re¬ 
called  the  first  house  her  father  built,  said  house 
being  made  of  poles,  covered  with  twigs  and  hay. 
It  answered  very  nicely  until  they  were  visited  by 
a  rain  storm,  which  continued  for  three  days. 
The  hay  thatching  did  not  prove  a  success  in  keejn 
ing  out  the  rain,  and,  as  she  expressed  it,  they 
had  to  go  out  of  doors  to  dry  themselves,  and  many 
of  the  goods  brought  from  “  Merrie  England  ” 
were  badly  damaged. 

H  ORACE  A.  WELLS,  a  prominent  farmer  of 
Kaneville  Township,  is  located  on  a  fine  tract 
of  122  acres  of  land  on  Section  22.  He  is 
T/  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  at  Pitts¬ 
field,  April  26,  1831,  a  son  of  Royal  and  Betty  (Lar¬ 
kins)  Wells,  the  former  also  a  native  of  Pittsfield, 
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the  latter  a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn.  When  our 
subject  was  but  two  years  old  they  moved  to  New 
York  State,  and  here  Horace  A.  resided  until  I860, 
and  then  settled  in  Kane  County,  Ill. 

November  24,  1870,  he  married  Harriet  E. 
Graves,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  came  with  her 
parents,  Hiram  and  Lucinda  Graves,  both  natives 
of  Vermont,  to  Kane  County,  in  1867.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  A.  Wells  have  had  a  family  of  eight 
children:  Harlow  R.,  Emma  L.,  Martha  M. ,  Lettie 
H.,  Blanche  I.,  Nellie  M. ,  Elna  M.  and  Pearl  K., 
all  living  except  Harlow  R.  In  politics  Mr.  Wells 
votes  with  the  Republican  party,  and  by  his  voice 
and  vote  encourages  every  enterprise  which  tends 
to  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  his  community. 
Mr.  Wells  has  served  his  township  in  some  local 
offices. 

f/OSEPH  PULSIFER  BARTLETT.  There 
t  I  are  many  successful  and  well-to-do  farmers  in 
\Jj  Kane  County,  and  Campton  Township  cer¬ 
tainly  has  its  full  quota.  Prominent  among 
those  who  have  attained  success  through  their  own 
energy  and  perseverance  is  the  gentleman  whose 
name  heads  this  memoir,  residing  on  Section  29, 
where  he  has  pursued  his  chosen  vocation  as  an 
agriculturist.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  born  in  Campton 
Township,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  January  16,  1810. 
His  father,  Tristram  B. ,  hailed  from  the  same 
place,  having  been  born  there  in  1769,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Bartlett,  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  being  a  direct  descendant  of 
Richard  Bartlett,  who  came  from  England,  settled 
in  Newburyport,  in  1635,  and  became  the  founder 
of  this  branch  of  the  family  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  one  of  the  “minute  men”  of  1776,  an¬ 
swering  the  call  of  Gen.  Stark,  when  he  went  with 
a  body  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
militia  to  attack  Col.  Baum,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Gen.  Burgoyne  with  500  Hessian  troops  and  100 
Indians  to  take  Bennington.  After  this  date  he 
settled  in  Campton  Township,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H., 
where  he  successfully  conducted  a  tannery  and 
farm,  and  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  being  accidentally  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years.  He  had  six 


sons  and  nine  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  father  of  Joseph  P.  Bartlett  grew  up  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  his  parents  at  this  place,  continu¬ 
ing  the  tannery  business  after  the  death  of  his 
parents.  In  his  native  county  he  met  and  subse- 
quently  married  Hannah  Pulsifer,  also  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  whose  forefathers  were 
prominent  among  the  early  settlers  of  that  county. 
She  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Brown,  who 
came  from  England,  and  settled  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  in  1835.  The  newly  married  couple  located 
on  the  old  home,  where  they  remained  until  1 820. 
Then  disposing  of  their  property  they  removed  to 
Ruinney  Township,  where  he  found  new  fields  for 
the  trades  taught  him  by  his  father — tanning  and 
farming.  There  this  couple  spent  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  the  wife  dying  first,  the  husband 
surviving  her  only  a  short  time,  departing  this 
life  in  1841.  To  them  had  been  given  nine  chil¬ 
dren — five  sons  and  four  daughters — Joseph  P. 
being  the  fifth  child  in  the  order  of  birth. 

In  his  native  town  Joseph  P.  Bartlett  received 
a  part  of  his  early  education,  attending  school  only 
two  months  of  the  year.  In  1833  he  entered 
Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  remaining 
there  until  1836,  the  year  of  the  anti-slavery  ex¬ 
citement,  when  he,  together  with  forty  other  young 
men,  wished  to  form  an  anti-slavery  society,  or 
unite  with  one  in  the  town;  and  not  being  allowed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  academy,  many  of  them 
deemed  it  an  infringement  on  their  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenship,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  left 
the  academy.  Later  on  he  resumed  his  studies 
at  Dartmouth  College,  remaining  there,  however, 
only  one  term,  when,  health  and  money  both  fail¬ 
ing,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  studies,  and 
pursue  some  vocation  that  was  not  only  light  work, 
but  remunerative  as  well.  As  a  teacher  of  the 
public  school  he  found  not  only  support,  but  re¬ 
gained  his  health,  teaching  for  some  time  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1838  Mr. 
Bartlett  left  his  home  in  the  East  to  seek  one  iu 
the  then  far  West,  arriving  in  Chicago  June  23  of 
the  same  year.  Branching  out  from  there,  he 
went  to  Rockford,  where  he  was  engaged  in  vari¬ 
ous  occupations,  teaching  and  farming,  until  1843, 
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when  he  again  removed,  this  time  settling  on  the 
beautiful  farm  where  he  now  resides,  and  taking 
up  120  acres  of  prairie  land,  and  erecting  a  sub¬ 
stantial  farmhouse,  he  began  the  life  of  a  farmer. 

December  31,  1843,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Julia  Ann  McQuesten,  a  daughter  of 
Capt.  Ephraim  and  Mary  (Robie)  Elliott,  a  cousin 
to  Gov.  Robie,  of  Maine,  and  a  native  of 
Grafton  County,  N.  H. ,  where  she  was  born  July 
25,  1813;  her  father,  Capt.  Elliott,  was  a  pri¬ 
vateer  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
captured  by  a  British  man-of-war,  and  confined  in 
the  Old  Mill  Prison  in  Ireland  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  was  exchanged.  Five  children 
were  the  result  of  this  union:  Alice  E,  born  April 
20,  1845,  who  married  Llewellyn  Rice,  July  11, 
1869,  and  with  him  went  to  California,  where 
Mr.  Rice  was  engaged  in  school  teaching,  and 
both  died  in  1871;  Sarah  Adelaide,  born  January 
24,  1848;  Lowell  Edwin  and  John  Edgar,  twins, 
born  September  15,  1850,  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  born  August  15,  1852,  died  April  18, 
1872.  John  Edgar  married  Elsie  Melissa  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  has  five  sons:  Henry  Almond,  born 
December  4,  1873;  George  Edwin,  born  June  12, 
1876;  Joseph  Albert,  born  January  24,  1879; 
William  Lester,  born  January  11,  1883;  Walter, 
born  January  24,  1885. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  held  many  of  the  county  and 
town  offices,  such  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  asso¬ 
ciate  justice  for  sixteen  years;  coroner,  eight  years; 
notary  public,  twenty  years;  supervisor,  eleven 
years,  having  for  various  positions  had  thirteen 
governors’  commissions.  During  the  eleven  years’ 
service  as  supervisor  he  was  never  absent  from  any 
meeting  of  the  board.  He  is  also  prominent  as 
the  person  who  changed  the  name  of  Campton 
from  “Fairfield,”  the  former  name  of  the  town¬ 
ship.  He  was  also  a  conductor  on  the  ‘  ‘  under¬ 
ground  railway,”  aiding  thereby  many  fugitive 
slaves  to  a  land  of  freedom.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  a 
close  adherent  of  the  Congregational  Church,  as 
was  also  Mrs.  Bartlett  until  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  took  place  March  22,  1876,  in  which  church 
she  was  held  in  high  esteem,  taking  an  active  part 
in  Christian  work.  The  farm  upon  which  he 
settled  is  now  managed  by  his  son,  Lowell  Edwin. 


and  is  a  fine  dairy  farm,  stocked  with  dairy  cattle 
and  fine  Norman  and  Clydesdale  horses.  Mr. 
Bartlett  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  public  matters.  He  is  a  radical 
temperance  man,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the 
temperance  cause  sixty  years.  He  never  has  used 
tobacco  in  any  form.  He  cast  his  first  vote  for 
President  in  1832,  voting  for  Henry  Clay.  In  1836 
he  voted  for  William  Wirt,  the  anti-Masonic  candi¬ 
date  for  President;  in  1840  he  voted  for  William 
Henry  Harrison;  in  1844,  for  James  G.  Birney;  in 
1848,  for  Van  Bui’on  and  Adams,  the  Free-Soil 
candidates;  in  1852,  for  John  P.  Hale;  in  1856,  for 
John  C.  Fremont;  in  1860,  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
also  in  1864;  in  1868,  for  U.  S.  Grant,  also  in  1872; 
in  1876,  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes;  in  1880,  for 
Garfield  and  Arthur,  and  in  1884,  for  James  G. 
Blaine.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  secret  oath- 
bound  societies,  believing  them  to  be  dangerous 
to  our  Republican  institutions. 


ALCOLM  A.  MINER  is  a  prosperous, 
enterprising  citizen,  residing  on  Section 
20,  Kaneville  Township,  where  he  owns 
a  well  improved  and  productive  farm. 
He  is  a  son  of  Amos  and  Amanda  (Rose)  Miner, 
old  settlers,  and  was  born  December  2,  1842, 
at  the  old  homestead  of  his  parents  in  Kane¬ 


ville  Township.  January  24,  1864,  he  volun¬ 
teered  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  enlisting  in 
Company  A,  Fifty  second  Regiment,  I.  V.  I.,  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  He 
was  immediately  placed  in  active  service,  and  so 
continued  until  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  forces 
to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  Mr.  Miner  was  honorably 
discharged  and  mustered  out  of  the  United  States 
service;  he  then  returned  to  his  home  in  Kaneville 
Township,  and  resumed  his  former  occupation. 

In  1868  he  was  married  to  Anna  L. ,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Lovesee,  a  Methodist  minister,  who  at 
one  time  preached  at  Kaneville,  and  was  well 
known  in  Winnebago  County,  Iowa,  along  the 
Mississippi  River  and  other  places,  where  his 
ministerial  duties  called  him.  While  located  at 
Dover,  Bureau  Co.,  Ill.,  he  and  a  Miss  Emma 
Perkins,  being  in  a  buggy  together,  were  both 
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accidently  killed  by  the  cars  while  passing  over 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  cross¬ 
ing  west  of  Malden,  Ill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miner 
have  had  a  family  of  seven  children:  Glen  E. 
(born  in  Bureau  County,  Ill.),  Amos,  George  L., 
Ava  D. ,  Abba  M. ,  Roy  and  Rose  B.  In  politics 
Mr.  Miner  is  a  Republican. 


d|  ACOB  M.  FRACE,  a  farmer  of  Kaneville 
Township,  is  of  German  descent,  born  in 
)  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  February  22,  1820,  a 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leonora  (Welsh)  Frace,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  partner  in  a  tannery 
business,  and  after  four  years  followed  shoemaking 
in  Morris  County.  Mr.  Frace  is  entirely  a  self- 
made  man,  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  county. 
January  1,  1852,  he  arrived  in  Chicago,  and  the 
same  year  settled  in  Kane  County,  where  he  com¬ 
menced  farming  operations  with  a  cash  capital  of 
about  $300,  and  this  business  he  has  since  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed,  having  acquired  a  well-earned 
conqtetency.  His  farm  is  located  on  the  southeast 
part  of  Section  2,  where  he  resides  with  his 
family. 

Mr.  Frace  was  married,  in  October,  1857,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Albert  Vorhees,  a  cooper  by 
trade,  and  a  native  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.  To 
this  union  have  been  born  three  children:  Elsie, 
married  to  John  Congle;  Albert  D.  and  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Frace  is  recognized  as  a  citizen  of  sterling 
worth,  and  commands  the  respect  of  all  as  a 
representative  substantial  farmer  and  enterprising 
citizen  of  the  township.  He  is  a  Democrat. 


Lorenzo  j.  lamson  was  born  near  the 

|  foot  of  Bunker  Hill,  Charlestown,  Mass., 
|  September  9,  1817,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  (Elliott)  Lamson,  natives  of  the  same 
State.  When  very  young  he  removed  to  the  State 
of  Maine,  where  he  received  such  educational 
advantages  as  the  common  schools  afforded  until 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  New  York 
City,  and  entered  a  mercantile  house  with  his 
brother.  October  1,  1836,  he  removed  to  Illinois, 
purchased  160  acres  of  land  on  Section  7,  Big- 


Rock  Township,  Kane  County,  and  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock  raising. 

In  1855  Mr.  Lamson  married  Jane  Dale,  a 
native  of  England  [see  sketch  of  Richard  Dale], 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  as  follows,  Lo¬ 
renzo  J.,  Dale  E.,  Arthur  W.  and  Lionel  L.,  all 
living  at  home.  In  politics  Mr.  Lamson  is  a 
Republican.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
his  township,  and  was  the  first  town  clerk.  He  also 
held  various  town  offices,  such  as  school  trustee, 
commissioner,  etc. ,  having  served  as  school  direct¬ 
or  twenty-one  years.  He  still  resides  on  the 
land  he  purchased  from  the  Government  over  fifty 
years  ago,  and  is  a  highly  respected  and  enter¬ 
prising  farmer  of  his  township. 


RCHIBALD  MOODY,  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Prince 
William,  County  of  York,  February  23, 
1837,  a  son  of  Alexander  and  Margaret 
(Morris)  Moody,  natives  of  Scotland,  and  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  New  Brunswick,  where  they  were  married 
in  the  year  1828,  and  where  they  both  died.  Alex¬ 
ander  Moody  died  September  20,  1877,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years,  and  his  widow  died  June  5, 
1885,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  In  his  native  place 
Archibald  Moody  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and 
joiner,  and  in  the  winter  of  1865  he  came  to  Kane 
County,  where  he  engaged  in  contracting,  build¬ 
ing  a  number  of  large,  fine  houses  in  Campton  and 
Blackberry  Townships.  He  has  also  erected  a 
number  of  schoolhouses  in  Kane  County.  In  1873 
he  bought  the  farm  known  as  the  Foss  estate,  to 
which  place  he  has  since  added  fifty- one  acres,  and 
has  now  197  acres  of  well- improved  farm  land.  In 
1875  he  moved  to  Davis  Junction,  Ogle  County, 
and  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  building  businesses, 
but  remained  there  only  two  years.  He  then  sold 
his  interest  in  that  place,  and  came  to  his  farm  in 
Campton  Township,  upon  which  he  has  lived  to 
the  present  time,  and  which  he  has  improved  to 
the  amount  of  $3,500.  He  has  about  forty-five 
head  of  graded  cattle,  and  several  fine  blooded 
horses. 

February  4,  1867,  Mr.  Moody  married  Flora  H. 
Kendall,  a  daughter  of  Orson  and  Fannie  Maria 
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(Reed)  Kendall,  a  native  of  Virgil  Township,  Kane 
County,  where  she  was  born  October  1 5,  1841.  F our 
children  blessed  their  union :  Orson  A. ,  born  Novem-  j 
ber  7,  1807;  Margaret  M.,  born  July  30,  1871,  died 
May  3,  1875;  Archibald  A.,  born  June  10,  1875, 
and  Flora  M.,  born  December  23,  1881.  There  is  j 
also  an  adopted  daughter,  born  April  5,  1867.  Mr. 
Moody  has  held  in  his  town  the  offices  of  school 
trustee,  and  is  now  road  commissioner;  he  was  also 
at  one  time  elected  councilor  of  his  native  place, 
the  parish  of  Prince  William,  N.  B. ,  in  1865.  In 
politics  he  is  a  stanch  Repxxblican,  and  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moody  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
in  which  they  are  held  in  high  esteem. 


F  ETER  CARLSON.  This  gentleman  is  favor¬ 
ably  known  in  St.  Charles  city  and  vicinity 
as  a  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  boots 
and  shoes,  his  store  being  the  only  one  in  the 
city  confined  exclusively  to  that  line  of  goods,  of 
which  he  carries  a  complete  assortment.  Mr.  Carl¬ 
son  was  born  in  Langelanda,  near  the  city  of  Got- 
tenborg,  Sweden,  February  28,  1842,  to  Carl  and 
Anna  Pharson.  He  was  left  motherless  at  the  age 
of  ten  years,  and  received  limited  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  Wlien  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  which,  having 
thoroughly  mastered,  he  worked  at  for  several 
years,  and  in  1871  immigrated  to  America,  land¬ 
ing  at  New  York  City  June  21,  and  a  short  time 
thereafter  located  at  St.  Charles,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  present  business  in  1873. 

In  1865  Mr.  Carlson  was  married  to  Magdelena 
Erickson,  who  was  born  April  3,  1841.  They  have 
two  children,  Fritz  Gerhard,  born  March  21, 1866, 
in  Gott.enborg,  Sweden,  and  Oscar  A. ,  born  March 
3,  1879,  in  St.  Charles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlson 
are  members  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  at 
St.  Charles,  of  which  he  is  deacon,  trustee  and 
treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Carlson  is  an  active  member 
of  the  church  societies.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  Although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlson  beo-an  life 
at  St.  Charles  under  adverse  circumstances,  finan¬ 
cially,  they  have  by  business  tact  and  enterprise, 

combined  with  industry  and  a  careful  economy, 
9 


been  successful  not  only  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but 
also  in  having  won  the  respect  of  all  citizens  in  an 
eminent  degree. 


LORENZO  D.  BRADY.  Few  citizens  now 
living  have  been  for  a  longer  time  residents 
_ 1  of  Kane  County,  or  more  prominently  con¬ 
nected  with  its  private  and  public  enterprises, 
or  with  its  social,  educational  or  mercantile  inter¬ 
ests,  than  has  this  gentleman.  Mr.  Brady  was 
born  in  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1810,  and  is  the  son  of  John  B.  and  Lydia 
(Kipp)  Brady,  who  were  married  January  14,  1808, 
in  New  Castle,  and  whose  ancestors  settled  on  Lono- 

D 

Island,  N.  Y. ,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Bradys  are  of  Irish  extraction, 
and  the  Kipps  of  Dutch  descent ;  the  latter  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  noted  Aneke  Jans  family.  John 
B.  Brady  lived  with  his  family  at  New  Castle  until 
1822,  when  he  moved  to  New  York,  and  for  many 
years  was  employed  in  the  banking  institutions  of 
that  city.  In  1842  he  moved  west,  and  died  at 
Marseilles,  Ill.,  February  8,  1859,  aged  seventy- 
six  years;  his  wife  died  at  Marseilles,  September 
30,  1854,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  They  are  buried  at 
Little  Rock,  Kendall  County.  When  his  father  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York  City,  Lorenzo  D.  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  he  soon  was  employed  as  a  clerk. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  became  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  grocery  store  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Cannon  and  Delaney  Streets,  which  business  he 
successfully  conducted  for  five  years.  He  then 
sold  out,  and  began  trade  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
paints  and  oils  at  No.  40  West  Street,  continuing 
there  until  1837,  when  he  disposed  of  the  business, 
and  the  same  year,  with  his  wife,  Susannah  Fow¬ 
ler,  whom  he  had  married  in  1836,  came  west,  and 
located  on  700  acres  of  land  that  he  pm-chased  in  Big 
Rock  Township,  Kane  County.  They  lived  on  this 
tract  until  1840,  when,  Mr.  Brady  having  formed  a 
partnership  with  George  E.  Peck,  they  went  to 
Little  Rock,  and  here  Peck  &  Brady  carried  on  a 
general  store,  which  continued  until  Mr.  Peck’s 
death,  two  years  later.  Mr.  Brady  continued  the 
business  until  1848  and  then  removed  to  Aurora. 
In  the  fall  of  this  year  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
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tive  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  from  Kendall 
County,  and  while  there  was  the  author  of  and 
secured  the  charter  for  what  was  called  the  Aurora 
Branch  Railroad,  running  from  Aurora  to  Turner 
J unction,  of  which  he  was  a  director  until  it  was 
consolidated  and  merged  into  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  &  Quincy  Railroad.  It  is  this  railroad  that 
was  the  foundation  or  start  of  the  present  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  system.  On  coming 
to  Aurora,  Mr.  Brady  formed  a  partnership  with  E. 
R.  Allen  in  a  store  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Main  Streets.  The  firm  also  built 
the  large  warehouse  on  LaSalle  Street,  near  Main 
(destroyed  by  fire  in  the  summer  of  1887),  but  on 
dissolving  partnership  a  few  years  later,  in  the 
division  of  the  property,  the  warehouse  was  kept 
by  Mr.  Allen,  and  the  store  by  Mr.  Brady,  where 
he  remained  in  business  until  1871,  in  which  year 
he  sold  out.  In  addition  to  his  personal  affairs  lie 
took  an  active  part  in  various  enterprises  in  the 
city  of  his  adoption.  He  was  the  promoter  and 
organizer  of  the  “Aurora  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,”  and  was  its  president  until  it  closed  out 
under  heavy  losses  caused  by  the  Chicago  tire, 
paying,  however,  47  cents  on  the  dollar  on  its 
liabilities.  He  was  a  stockholder  and  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  on  its  organization,  and 
was  also  at  one  time  a  director  of  the  Aurora 
National  Bank.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
erection  of  the  handsome  memorial  building  in 
Aurora,  and  was  president  of  the  Memorial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  served  for  many  years  as  school 
trustee,  and,  on  account  of  his  active  interest  in 
educational  affairs,  one  of  the  largest  edifices  in 
the  city,  the  “  Brady  School,”  was  named  in  honor 
of  him,  to  which  institution  he  afterward  contrib¬ 
uted  in  buying  globes  and  other  apparatus.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  Spring 
Lake  Cemetery,  and  to  the  laying  out  and  beautify¬ 
ing  of  its  grounds  he  gave  much  attention;  also 
acting  for  many  years  as  its  treasurer. 

Mr.  Brady  was  formerly  what  was  known  as  a 
“Free- Soil  Democrat, ’’but  afterward  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  party.  He  served  Aurora  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  before  it  was  chartered 
as  a  city,  and  afterward  as  an  alderman,  and  in 
1880  was  elected  mayor,  serving  one  term.  He 


was  chairman  of  the  first  congressional  Rejmb- 
lican  convention  ever  held  in  Illinois,  which  con¬ 
vened  in  the  Congregational  Church,  Aurora,  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1854.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the 
Republican  party  of  the  United  States  was  so 
named  at  this  meeting.  In  religious  matters  Mr. 
Brady  is  Unitarian  in  faith,  and  he  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  erection  of  the  People’s  Church,  as 
well  as  toward  other  churches.  This  pioneer  citi¬ 
zen  has  acted  an  important  part  in  promoting 
those  things  that  are  best  calculated  to  benefit  the 
public,  and  during  his  business  life  he  was  one  of 
the  foremost  merchants  and  business  men  of  Aurora, 
erecting  the  “  Empire  Block”  in  1858.  He  has 
now  retired  from  business,  but  is  still,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years,  active  and  alive  to  the  en¬ 
terprises  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Brady’s  first  wife  died  in  1844,  leaving  no 
children,  and  he  afterward  married  at  Cincinnati, 
February  20,  1845,  Caroline  Kennon,  daughter  of 
David  and  Sophia  (Towsley)  Kennon,  of  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Brady  died  July  21,  1883,  and 
is  buried  in  Spring  Lake  Cemetery.  By  the  latter 
marriage  there  are  the  following  named  children: 
Sue,  the  wife  of  J.  J.  Fishburn,  of  Aurora;  Julia, 
the  wife  of  W.  S.  Beaupre,  cashier  of  the  Aurora 
National  Bank;  John  L.,  of  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
Lydia  L. ,  the  wife  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Smith?  of  Aurora, 
and  Marion  L.,  now  Mrs.  C.  H.  Haring,  of  New 
York  City. 


LEXIS  HALL  (deceased)  was  born  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  April  8,  1800, 
but  of  his  parentage  nothing  is  known,  as 
he  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Silas  Long,  of 
Shelburne,  Mass.,  when  about  six  years  of  age. 
His  boyhood  and  early  manhood  were  spent  on  the 
farm,  while  he  atteuded  the  district  schools  in 
winters,  also  for  two  years  an  academy.  When 
twenty- one  years  of  age  he  moved  to  Boston, 
where  he  worked  some  months,  thence  proceeded 
to  New  Orleans,  in  which  city  he  was  employed  in 
the  ship  chandlery  business.  Being  unfortunate, 
however,  in  losing  his  all,  he  returned  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  1824  he  arrived  in  New  York,  and 
here  learned  the  trade  of  sash  and  blind-maker. 
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May  18,  1828,  he  married  Emeline  Hunt,  who 
bore  him  live  children,  three  of  whom  died  in 
childhood.  The  survivors  are  Fitzena  A.,  wife  of 
Robert  Summers,  of  Aurora,  111.,  and  Stephen  4., 
a  resident  of  De  Kalb  County,  Ill.  June  1,  1885, 
Mrs.  Hall  died  in  New  York  City,  and  May  10, 
1830,  Mr.  Hall  married  Ophelia  B.,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Silas  and  Matilda  (Stratton)  Long,  and  to 
their  union  were  born  three  children,  viz. :  One 
deceased  in  infancy;  Emeline  M. ,  wife  of  S.  R. 
Plummer,  of  Big  Rock,  and  Eugene,  who  died  in 
Big  Rock,  February  22,  1883. 

Mr.  Hall  came  to  Big  Rock  Township  in  1837, 
and  entered  a  claim  of  390  acres  on  Section  20, 
where  he  carried  on  farming  and  stock  raisins. 
He  died  of  cancer  January  15,  1883,  leaving  be- 
hind  him  a  record  of  an  honest  and  upright  citi¬ 
zen.  In  religious  belief  he  was  a  Universalist. 
Politically  he  was  originally  an  old  line  Whig,  in 
later  years  a  Republican.  He  was  the  first  justice 
of  the  peace  elected  in  his  township,  a  position  he 
held  sixteen  years,  serving  during  the  same  time 
as  township  treasurer.  His  widow  is  still  living. 


CHARLES  A.  MILLER.  This  gentleman  has 
been  a  life-long  resident  of  St.  Charles,  hav- 
1  ing  been  born  in  1842.  His  parents,  James 
and  Isabella  (McKinzie)  Miller,  were  both 
born  near  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1842,  locating  at  St.  Charles,  where  the 
father  followed  his  trade  of  blacksmith,  which  he 
taught  his  son,  and  which  the  latter  carried  on 
until  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  when  he 
became  interested  in  the  paper  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  at  St.  Charles.  In  1884  he  was  elected  on 
the  Republican  ticket  to  the  position  he  now  holds 
— circuit  clerk  and  recorder  for  Kane  County. 
He  also  served  as  supervisor  of  St.  Charles  Town¬ 
ship  for  seven  consecutive  years,  during  the  last 
three  of  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  board. 

In  1870  Mr.  Miller  was  married  to  Marian  E. 
Tuck,  who  was  born  in  Brentwood,  N.  H. ,  in 
1850.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Josiah  H.  L.  and 
Nancy  (Sleeper)  Tuck,  the  former  of  whom  was 
the  inventor  of  the  famous  sub-marine  monitor, 
and  who  is  perhaps  as  well  acquainted  with  the 


country  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  as 
any  man  living,  having  crossed  the  continent 
sixty- nine  times;  seventeen  times  by  wagon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miller  are  the  parents  of  four  sons  and 
three  daughters:  Marian  E.,  Charles  J.,  Jessie, 
Fred  G. ,  Heleu  Mar,  Warren  and  James.  *  The 
parents  are  supporters  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  Knight  Templar,  and  a 
member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 


H'  ARYEY  B.  RAYMOND.  The  Raymond 
family  is  an  old  one  in  Kane  County,  being 
numbered  among  its  early  settlers,  and  the 
first  of  the  kin  to  locate  in  the  county  was 
our  subject’s  father,  Granville  C.  Raymond.  He 
was  born  in  Middleboro,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass., 
September  12,  1820,  a  son  of  Zenas  and  Clarissa 
(Ryder)  Raymond,  both  natives  of  the  spot  in 
New  England  where  their  ancestors  had  lived  for 
many  generations;  the  father  died  at  Middleboro, 
when  Granville  C.  was  a  small  boy;  the  mother 
died  at  the  home  of  her  son,  C.  H.,  in  Bris¬ 
tol,  Ill. ,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety  years. 

Granville  C.  learned  the  trade  of  nailmaker 
at  Wareham,  Mass.,  a  business  he  followed  in  that 
place  and  in  Elkton,  Md. ,  until  coming  to  Illinois 
in  the  fall  of  1843  with  his  brother,  C.  H.  This 
visit  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  a  700  or  800-acre 
tract  of  land  near  Bristol  Station,  Kane  County. 
He  then  returned  home,  and  in  September,  of  the 
same  year  (1843),  married  Sophia  A.,  daughter  of 
Harvey  and  Ruby  (Bartlett)  Bumpus,  and  a  few 
days  thereafter  the  young  couple  came  west  to 
their  new  home.  Here  they  remained  one  summer 
and  two  winters,  when  Mr.  Raymond  sold  his  land 
to  his  brother,  and  in  the  spring  of  1845  he  pre¬ 
empted  100  acres  of  wild  land  on  Section  34, 
Kaneville  Township.  Here  he  built  a  temporary 
shanty,  added  eighty  acres  of  Government  land  at 
$1.25  per  acre,  and  subsequently  100  acres,  which 
he  bought,  making  in  all  a  homestead  of  400  acres. 
This  farm  he  conducted  until  1877,  raising  the 
usual  crops  and  live  stock,  since  when  he  has 
lived  retired  at  Aurora. 

He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children  who  survived  childhood,  viz.:  Laura  A., 
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married  to  Frank  Goodwin,  in  Kansas;  Albert, 
in  Kaneville  Township;  Flora  E., widow  of  Minard 
Shaver,  of  Newton,  Kas. ;  Harvey  B. ,  on  the  old 
homestead;  Millie  (deceased  when  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age);  Charles  F.,  in  Dakota;  Belle 
F.,  married  to  Ralph  Humiston,  a  large  land 
holder  in  Florida;  and  Alice  (deceased  at  the  age 
of  about  thirteen  years),  all  born  in  Kaneville  Town¬ 
ship  excepting  the  eldest..  Mr.  Raymond  has 
always  been  a  Republican,  and  in  Kaneville  Town¬ 
ship  served  on  various  occasions  as  school  director, 
as  well  as  other  local  offices.  He  was  brought  up 
under  Methodist  influences,  but  is  a  member  of 
no  denomination. 

Harvey  B.  Raymond  was  born  and  brought  up 
on  the  homestead,  and  received  a  good  common- 
school  training.  When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
was  threatening  wide  devastation  he  stepped  to 
the  front,  and  offered  his  services  as  a  Union 
soldier,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in 
1808  he  enlisted  in  the  Nineteenth  Regiment 
Kansas  Cavalry.  He  was  married,  January  16, 
1870,  to  Jennie  E.  Like,  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  and  they  have  one  child — Oscar  L.  Polit¬ 
ically  Mr.  Raymond  indorses  the  principles  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Democratic  party. 


fit  SA  GORDON  MC  DOLE  is  a  member  of  the 
/  I  bar  of  Aurora,  a  native  of  the  county,  born 
in  Sugar  Grove  Township,  June  12,  1830, 
■f/  son  of  Rodney  and  Abigail  (Lounsbury) 
McDole,  and,  it  is  said,  the  eldest  living  white 
child  born  in  Kane  County;  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  county  died  when  only  a  year  old,  and 
as  Mr.  McDole  was  the  second  white  child  of  this 
nativity,  therefore  he  is  now  the  oldest  living.  He 
was  reared  at  his  parents’  home,  and  labored  on 
the  farm,  attending  the  public  schools  of  the 
vicinity,  thus  spending  his  time  until  he  was  seven¬ 
teen  years  old,  when  he  entered,  as  a  student, 
Wheaton  College,  where  he  remained  four  years, 
during  the  time  engaged  in  teaching  school,  one 
winter  in  Cass  County  and  one  in  Mason  County, 
near  the  city  of  Decatur. 

In  October,'  1858,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Judge  Parks,  of  Aurora,  as  a  law  student,  and  af¬ 


ter  a  thorough  preliminary  preparation  he  entered 
the  law  school  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  his  first 
term  there  being  the  first  law  term  ever  taught  in 
that  now  established  institution.  In  1801  he  was 
licensed  in  Illinois  to  practice  law  in  all  the  State 
courts,  and  immediately  thereafter  opened  a  law 
office  in  Aurora,  where  he  has  continued  in  active 
practice  since.  He  was  elected,  and  served  as  city 
attorney  of  Aurora  from  1802  to  1864,  and  again 
from  1879  to  1882.  He  was  master  in  chancery 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  is  an  active  and  ear¬ 
nest  constituent  of  the  Republican  party,  giving  the 
party  measures  at  all  times  a  cordial  support.  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  1874,  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Mr.  McDole 
was  married  to  Susan,  daughter  of  E.  G.  Wheaton, 
born  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Her  family  was  origi¬ 
nally  from  Warren,  R.  I.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDole 
have  two  children:  Rodney  G.,  born  May  21,  1878, 
and  Abigail,  born  May  20,  1883. 


A.  BRADLEY,  vice-president  and  financial 
manager  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Au- 

_ <  rora,  was  born  September  5,  1830,  son  of 

Eli  (a  farmer)  and  Amanda  (Ball)  Bradley, 
whose  progenitors  were  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  in  colonial  days.  The  father  and 
mother  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
For  many  years  the  latter  had  been  a  widow,  and 
died  in  August,  1887,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years.  Latterly  she  had  been  residing  on  the  old 
homestead,  where  she  was  born,  in  Lee,  Mass. 

E.  A.  Bradley  lived  on  the  farm  with  his  par¬ 
ents  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  received  the 
benefits  of  the  common  schools  of  his  vicinity,  with 
two  years’  attendance  at  the  Lee  Academy.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  he  went  into  a  dry  goods 
store,  and  was  clerk  and  partner  in  the  mercantile 
business  until  twenty -two  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  and  accepted  the  position  of- 
teller  in  the  Lee  Bank,  in  which  for  nearly  three 
years  he  was  thus  occupied.  It  was  here  he  gained 
that  thorough  groundwork  of  the  knowledge  of 
banking  business  that  was  so  well  to  serve  him  in 
his  after  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  sev¬ 
ered  his  connection  with  this  bank,  and  came  to 
Illinois,  located  in  Aurora,  September  5,  1855,  and 
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purchased  an  interest  in  the  banking  firm  of  Albert 
Jenks  &  Co. ;  later  he  was  connected  with  the 
banking  firm  of  Brady,  Hawkins  &  Allen,  and  so 
continued  until  the  house  was  merged  into  the 
present  First  National  Bank,  Aurora,  which  was 
incorporated  June  20,  1863,  Mr.  Bradley  as  man¬ 
ager,  a  position  he  has  retained  to  the  present 
time.  He  was  cashier  of  this  bank  from  1865  to 
1881,  and  was  then  elected  vice-president.  The 
bank  charter  ran  nineteen  years,  and  in  1882  was 
extended  for  twenty  years  longer.  The  first  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  its  existence  the  annual  earnings 
averaged  over  24  per  cent  to  its  stockholders,  its 
losses  during  that  time  being  less  than  $1,500. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  identified  with  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  and  in  politics  sympathizes  with 
the  Republican  party.  He  was  married  in  1862 
to  Miss  Sophia  Wetmore,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio,  who  departed  this  life  in  1864.  In  1876  he 
married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griffin,  his  present  com¬ 
panion. 

Mr.  Bradley  stands  prominently  among  the 
able  financiers  of  the  country,  and  the  several 
institutions  that  have  been  under  his  manage- 
ment  for  more  than  thirty  years  attest  his  eminent 
qualities  in  this  respect  in  their  unbroken  line  of 
successes.  But  few  men  have  come  more  directly 
in  contact  with  the  monetary  institutions,  and  the 
business  men  of  the  country,  and  none  have  com¬ 
manded  more  completely  their  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  confidently  bespeak  for  him  a  long-contin¬ 
ued,  active  life. 


EjDWARD  WILLIS  DUNTON.  The  birth¬ 
place  of  Mr.  Dunton  is  Arlington  Heights, 

_ j  Cook  Co. ,  Ill. ,  where  he  was  born  November 

3,  1846,  a  son  of  William  H.  Dunton,  of  that 
place,  a  native  of  New  Tork  State,  and  a  pioneer 
of  Arlington  Heights,  which  place  was  originally 
called  Dunton,  so  named  in  his  honor.  Our  sub¬ 
ject’s  boyhood  days  were  spent  at  home,  and  he 
obtained  a  good  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  place.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  engaged 
at  the  business  of  telegraphy  in  Des  Plaines,  111., 
in  which  place  he  remained  about  two  years,  when 


he  was  called  upon  to  accept  the  position  of  opera¬ 
tor  at  Winnetka,  which  he  filled  for  three  yeax-s, 
acting  also  as  agent  for  the  railroad  company. 

In  1872  he  was  transferred  to  Barrington,  Ill., 
where  he  was  engaged  until  1884,  acting  as  agent 
of  the  road,  and  as  telegraph  operator,  having  also 
charge  of  the  business  of  the  American  Express 
Company  there,  during  the  most  of  the  time.  Here 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Emma  M. ,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Rodgers,  of  Rochester,  Vt.  This 
union  has  been  blessed  with  two  daughters,  Addie 
and  Gracie,  the  latter  of  whom  is  deceased,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Dunton  family  plat  in  Arlington 
Pleights  Cemetery.  In  1884  Mr.  Dunton  was 
transferred  to  Aurora  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad  Company, 
in  which  position  he  has  been  since.  He  is  a 
painstaking  official,  a  genial  gentleman,  and  has 
the  confidence  of  the  business  men  of  Aurora,  with 
whom  he  is  brought  in  daily  contact.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 


Hr  IRAM  T.  HARDY,  M.  D.  This  well-known 
professional  gentleman  was  born  at  Cro- 
_  ton,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H. ,  March  12,  1838, 
and  is  a  son  of  Luther  Hardy,  of  English 
descent,  whose  ancestors  were  early  settlers  of  that 
State.  He  received  a  common- school  education  in 
his  native  town,  and  remained  at  home  on  the 
farm  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  When  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age  he  became  a  student  at 
the  academy  in  Thetford,  Yt. ,  and  soon  after  began 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  E.  C. 
Worcester.  The  winter  of  1861  he  devoted  to 
teaching  school  in  Post  Mills,  Yt.,  but  the  Civil  War 
being  then  waged  in  all  its  fury  he,  in  June,  1862, 
volunteered  in  defense  of  the  Union  cause,  enlist¬ 
ing  in  the  Seventh  Squadron,  or  what  was  known 
as  ‘  ‘  Sprague’ s  Squadron  of  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  ” 
for  three  months.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term 
of  service  he  returned  to  Thetford,  renewed  his 
medical  studies,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  following 
year  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  Dartmouth 
College.  The  war  still  continuing,  the  Doctor  re¬ 
enlisted  in  October,  1863,  for  three  years,  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  in  the  Third  Battery  Vermont  Light 
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Artillery,  serving  on  detail  a  part  of  the  time  as 
hospital  steward.  He  participated  in  many  of  the 
engagements  during  the  years  1803,  1804  and 
1805,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Lee  at 
Appomattox.  He  was  honorably  discharged  from 
service  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  mustered 
out  June  15,  1805.  He  then  returned  to  Thet- 
ford,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  was  graduated  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  October  31,  1806,  and  soon  afterward 
began  practice  at  Strafford,  Yt.  Here  he  remained 
until  April,  1871,  when  he  came  to  Illinois,  so¬ 
journing,  however,  but  a  short  time,  and  finally 
located  in  Nebraska.  He  practiced  there  only 
until  the  spring  of  1872,  and  then  returned  to 
Illinois,  locating  at  Elgin.  In  October,  1873,  he 
moved  to  Kaneville,  where  he  has  resided  up  to 
the  present  time. 

The  Doctor  was  married  March  12,  1868,  to 
Sophia  E.  Buzzell,  a  native  of  Strafford,  Yt.,  born 
January  28,  1848,  and  this  union  has  been  blessed 
with  three  children:  Ralph  H.,  Mabel  La  Kue 
(deceased)  and  Adra  Genevieve.  In  politics  Dr. 
Hardy  is  a  Republican.  The  family  are  members 
of  the  Congregational  Church. 


qr/  EORGE  GODING  was  born  in  Colchester, 
.  Essex  County,  England,  February  23,  1858. 

His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Margaret  A. 
N  (Fitzgerald)  Goding,who  immigrated  to  Can¬ 
ada,  and  after  spending  six  years  in  Montreal,  re¬ 
moved  to  Aurora,  Ill.,  where  the  father  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,1876,  followed  by  his  widow  on  January 
23,  1885.  They  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter: 
George,  Samuel  and  Anna.  Samuel  is  in  theatrical 
business,  as  agent,  and  Anna  makes  her  home 
with  her  brother  George,  in  Aurora. 

The  first  introduction  of  Mr.  Goding  to  railway 
life  dates  back  to  his  twelfth  year,  when,  as  a  lad, 
he  served  out  oil  to  the  engineers  and  firemen, 
and  did  what  he  could  in  other  work  around  the 
shops  until,  at  seventeen,  he  was  made  fireman  on 
an  engine.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  given 
engineer’s  work,  and  at  twenty-three  he  took 
charge  of  a  locomotive,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
since  served  faithfully  and  well,  distinguishing 


himself  as  a  painstaking  and  careful  engineer. 
Mr.  Goding  is  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Firemen,  and  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engine¬ 
ers,  and  was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the 
former  body  in  Aurora,  as  well  as  an  active  pro¬ 
moter  of  its  interests.  He  holds  the  position  of 
receiver  in  that  institution  in  Aurora.  Mr.  Goding 
is  recognized  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  rising 
young  man. 


FJ  RANK  H.  MEANER  was  born  in  Lobenstein, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  July  20,  1847, 
and  his  parents  were  Henry  and  Dora  Meyer. 
He  learned  the  butcher’s  business  and  the 
dressing  and  curing  of  meats  in  his  native  town. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  proper  age  he  was  inducted 
into  military  life,  serving  for  four  years  in  the 
Prussian  Army,  under  King  William,  in  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps,  doing  duty  at  Beaumont,  Sedan,  be 
fore  Paris  (in  the  siege),  at  St.  Quentin  and  Chal¬ 
ons.  Receiving  an  honorable  discharge  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  opportunities  offered  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  America,  and  came  to  New  York  City 
in  1871.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Newark, 
N.  J. ,  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  after  about  three 
months’  stay  there  came  to  Aurora.  Here  he 
worked  at  his  original  trade  for  a  few  years  and 
then  embarked  in  the  fresh  and  salted  meat  trade, 
for  himself.  Mr.  Meyer  married  in  Aurora,  Emma, 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Angelina  Lux,  of  that 
locality.  She  was  born  in  Rhine  Province,  Prussia, 
and  came  to  this  country  with  her  parents  when 
a  little  girl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  have  had  born 
to  them  six  daughters:  Dora,  Aunie,  Lydia,  Josie, 
Louisa  and  Emma.  The  parents  are  members  of 
St.  Nicholas  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


EORGE  E.  BROWN.  This  gentleman  is  of 
New  England  stock,  and  was  born  in  Derry, 
Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H.,  August  19,  1839. 
His  ancestors,  for  several  generations  back, 
were  residents  of  New  England,  and  were  of 
English  origin.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
j  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  His  father, 
Simon  Brown,  was  born  in  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  died 
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in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  iD  1867.  He  was  a  farmer, 
and  also  a  dealer  in  real  estate,  and  took  mnck 
interest  in  public  matters,  but  not  in  the  way  of 
office-seeking.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Eunice  Pillsbury,  also  of  an  old  New  England 
family.  She  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and 
died  in  Lawrence,  in  the  year  1872. 

George  E.  Brown  was  brought  up  to  farming, 
and  lived  with  his  father  until  he  began  business 
for  himself,  his  first  venture  being  in  He  Kalb 
County,  Ill.,  where  he  settled  in  1862,  and  where  he 
engaged  in  farming.  Two  years  later  he  returned 
east.  In  1872  he  began  the  business  of  breeding, 
and  in  1874  began  importing  blooded  stock,  draft 
and  carriage  horses,  and  Holstein  cattle.  Believ¬ 
ing  the  West  afforded  a  better  field  for  his  enter¬ 
prise,  Tie,  in  1875,  removed  to  Elgin,  Ill.,  bringing 
his  stock  with  him,  and  was  the  first  man  to  intro,- 
duce  in  the  west  the  celebrated  English  Shire 
draft  and  Cleveland  Bay  coach  horses  and  Holstein 
cattle.  These  breeds  he  handles  exclusively.  He 
makes  importations  regularly,  going  himself  to 
Europe  every  year  to  inspect  the  stock  gathered 
by  his  agents,  and  of  which  he  takes  only  the  very 
best.  In  1879  Mr.  Brown  transferred  his  business 
from  Elgin  to  Aurora  Township,  buying  a  large 
farm  adjoining  the  city  of  Aurora,  on  which  he  has 
his  headquarters.  In  1885  the  great  increase  in 
his  business  necessitated  more  room,  and  he  pur¬ 
chased  for  breeding  purposes  the  place  known  as 
the  “Campbell  Farm,”  in  Batavia  Township,  this 
county,  and  has  now  about  800  acres  devoted  to 
his  business.  He  usually  has  on  hand  about  250 
horses  and  200  head  of  cattle,  and  his  sales  amount 
to  $150,000  annually,  and  are  constantly  increas¬ 
ing.  He  carries  the  largest  stock  of  these  breeds 
of  horses  and  cattle  of  any  one  in  the  country, 
giving  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  procur¬ 
ing  and  raising  of  the  very  best  of  these  strains  to 
be  had.  The  leaders  of  his  stud  are  the  ma»- 

O 

nificent  Shire  stallions  Holland-Major  (3135); 
Elcho  (3618);  and  the  beautiful  Cleveland  Bay, 
Gloster  (26),  “American  Cleveland  Bay  Stud  book.  ’  ’ 
The  mares  of  this  stud  are  of  the  choicest  breeding 

O 

to  be  obtained  in  England.  It  was  his  Cleveland 
Bay  mare,  Adelaide,  which  won  the  gold  medal  at 
Chicago  in  1886.  His  horses  have  taken  almost 


every  gold  medal  offered,  and  Holland-Major  took 
the  first  prize  and  grand  sweepstakes  offered  at 
the  American  Horse  Show,  in  connection  with  the 
Fat  Stock  Show  in  Chicago,  in  1886,  in  competi¬ 
tion  open  to  the  world  for  best  draft  stallion  of  any 
breed.  His  Holsteins  also  won  the  sweepstakes  in 
the  cattle  competition. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  man  of  business,  active,  ener¬ 
getic  and  wide-awake,  and  his  enterprise  is  of  great 
benefit  to  Aurora,  which  it  makes  known  all  over 
the  country,  and  to  which  it  attracts  many  stran¬ 
gers.  To  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  it  is  also  of 
great  benefit,  bringing  to  their  doors  a  cash  market 
for  the  immense  quantities  of  grain,  hay,  straw, 
etc.,  required  in  his  establishments,  as  over 
$20,000  per  year  is  paid  for  hay  and  grain.  Mr. 
Brown  lives  at  his  place  in  Aurora  Township.  His 
family  consists  of  his  two  children,  Ellen  A.  and 
Fred  H.  Charles  A.  Brown,  of  Portland,  Me. ,  an 
elder  brother,  is  an  equal  partner,  the  firm  name 
being  George  E.  Brown  &  Co. 


El  YELIN  D.  HALL,  a  well-known  citizen  of 
St.  Charles  Township,  is  the  owner  and 

_ j  proprietor  of  a  fine  stock  and  dairy  farm  of 

seventy-five  acres  on  Sections  24  and  25,  St. 
Charles  Township,  and  eighty-three  acres  in  Du- 
Page  County,  just  across  the  line.  He  was  born 
in  Madison,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  November  29, 
1824.  His  parents,  Orin  and  Nancy  (Buell)  Hall, 
came  to  Illinois  in  1844,  and  located  on  the  farm 
where  our  subject  now  resides,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  until  their  deaths.  The  father  was  born 
in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  February  14,  1792, 
and  died  March  11,  1871;  the  mother  was  born 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  7,  1791,  and  de¬ 
parted  this  life  April  22,  1877;  they  were  man-ied 
September  25,  1817. 

Evelin  D.  Hall  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth 
in  a  family  of  six  children.  He  received  the  com¬ 
mon-school  education  of  the  early  times,  and  in 
1844  came  to  the  West  with  his  parents.  April 
22,  1855,  he  married  Miss  Adeline  E.  Brown,  who 
was  born  at  La  Porte,  La  Porte  Co.,  Ind.,  a 
daughter  of  Emery  A.  and  Laura  A.  (Brown) 
Browm,  who  were  worthy  people  of  Vermont,  re- 
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moving  from  there  with  their  parents  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  they  were  married;  from 
there  they  came  to  Indiana,  about  1830,  being 
among  the  first  settlers  of  that  region.  The  Indians 
were  so  troublesome  that  at  one  time  they  were 
compelled  to  fly  to  the  fort  for  protection.  They 
removed  to  Du  Page  County,  Ill.,  in  1849,  and 
six  years  later  to  Iowa,  wnere  they  died,  having 
passed  through  the  pioneer  period  of  three  States. 
Mx-.  and  Mrs.  Hall  have  resided  on  their  present 
place  since  1871.  Four  children  have  been  born 
to  them:  Ada  A.  (deceased),  Ella  A.  (Mrs.  Charles 
M.  heeler,  of  St.  Charles),  Alice  L.  (at  home) 
and  Emma  L.  (deceased).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  at¬ 
tend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Hall 
is  a  Republican,  and  has  served  in  local  offices. 


WjlLLIAM  HUGHES  is  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  born  in  1835,  and  a  son  of 

_ William  and  Grace  (Williams)  Hughes, 

natives  of  North  Wales.  A  brother  of 
illiam,  Sr.,  a  highly  educated  Baptist  preacher, 
immigrated  to  America  about  1825,  and  labored  in 
the  ministry  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl 
v;mia  and,  lastly,  in  Ohio,  where  he  died  about  tin- 
year  1850.  The  father  of  our  subject  received  a 
common-school  education,  spending  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life  in  a  woolen  factory.  In  1827  he 
married  Grace  Williams,  also  a  native  of  Wales, 
and  in  1830  or  1831  sailed  with  his  young  wife  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  landing  first  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  S. ,  thence  coming  to  New  York, 
wheie  they  remained  a  short  time.  Removing  to 
Schuylkill  County,  Penn.,  Mr.  Hughes  followed 
coal  mining  for  twelve  years;  then,  still  journeying 
toward  the  setting  sun,  sojourned  for  a  few  months 
in  Ohio,  finally  making  Illinois  the  terminus  of  his 
westward  march,  arriving  here  in  1843.  For  a  year 
he  resided  in  Kendall  County,  then  moved  to  Kano 
County  and  bought  land  in  Big  Rock  Township, 
where  ho  followed  agricultural  pursuits  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days.  He  died  May  22,  1882,  his  wife 
having  preceded  him  in  1865.  They  had  a  family  of 
six  children,  all  now  deceased  except  William.  The 
father  was  a  stanch  Republican  in  politics;  a  con¬ 
sistent  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


The  subject  proper  of  this  sketch  was  brought 
up  to  farm  life,  receiving  at  the  same  time  an 
average  common-school  education.  In  1864  he 
made  a  western  tour,  traveling  as  far  as  California. 
Finding  attractions  in  Nevada,  he  settled  in  Car- 
son  Yalley  for  twelve  years,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Illinois,  where  he  commenced  farming 
in  Big  Rock  Township,  at  which  he  has  ever  since 
been  engaged,  with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
during  which  he  rented  his  farm,  giving  himself  a 
rest.  He  at  present  owns  120  acres  of  fine  land  on 
Section  14.  In  1884  he  married  Mary  Jane  Harris, 
born  in  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales,  a  daughter 
of  William  and  Margaret  (Thomas)  Harris,  also 
natives  of  South  IV ales.  William  Harris,  who  had 
followed  a  seafaring  life,  and  was  captain  of  a 
vessel  seventeen  years,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1883,  locating  in  Big  Rock  Township,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  lain  aside  the  tiller,  here  took  up  the  plow. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Hughes  are  the  parents  of  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Margaret  Grace,  born  December  2,  1885, 
and  Hugh  Harris,  born  December  17,  1886.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  not  an  active  politician,  but  is  firm  in 
his  Republican  predilections.  He  has  held  town¬ 
ship  offices,  such  as  school  director,  road  commis¬ 
sioner,  etc.  Mrs.  Hughes  is  a  member  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  to  which  her  husband  gives  material 
support. 

LEVI  NEWTON.  Of  those  whose  names 
I  will  remain  permanently  associated  with 
_ [  the  development  of  the  great  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  that  have  grown  up  along 
the  shores  of  Fox  River,  there  is  none  whose  mem¬ 
ory  deserves  a  more  lasting  place  than  the  name  of 
this  gentleman.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
had  learned  their  trade  in  their  own  native  State, 
then  had  come  west,  and  with  little  or  no  means, 
except  their  knowledge  of  business,  had  started  in 
a  small  way  to  make  such  articles  or  implements 
as  the  new  country  mostly  wanted,  and  who  not 
only  grew  with  the  surrounding  country,  but  who 
could  look  into  the  future  and  anticipate  what  was 
coming,  and  provide  for  it.  Thus  they  did  more 
than  “grow  up  with  the  country;”  they,  more 
than  the  people  are  now  aware  of,  aided  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  material  resources 
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of  nature  that  lay  so  plentifully  in  Northern  Illinois. 
The  enduring  monuments  to  such  men  are  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  great  manufactories,  where  are 
tall  smoke  stacks,  and  revolving  wheels  are  givino- 
employment  to  so  many  men,  and  are  forming  and 
fashioning  the  articles  of  commerce  that  not  only 
supply  our  own  people,  but  that  go  wherever  civil¬ 
ized  man  makes  his  abode.  Hence,  to-day,  the 
travelers  from  the  remote  and  opposite  side  of  the 
globe  have  ceased  to  be  sui’prised  xvhen  they  find, 
in  the  markets  of  their  country,  on  sale,  articles  of 
commerce  that  bear  the  mark  of  some  of  the  great 
factories  along  the  banks  of  Fox  River.  Of  this 
class  of  men  there  are  none  who  deserve  a  more 
conspicuous  place  for  name  and  memory  than  Levi 
Newton,  who  has  ceased  his  earthly  labors,  and 
gone  to  dwell  in  the  great,  silent  city  of  the  dead. 

Mr.  Newton  was  born  in  Darien,  N.  Y. ,  April 
12,  1810.  He  was  a  son  of  Lemuel  and  Nancy 
(Taggart)  Newton,  who  had  removed  to  and  settled 
in  Western  New  York  about  the  year  1808.  Lem¬ 
uel  Newton  was  a  millwright  and  farmer.  He  was 
a  prominent  citizen  in  the  Empire  State,  and  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  1812-15.  He  was  born 
March  16,  1778,  and  died  April  20,  1861,  aged 
eighty -three  years.  Mrs.  Nancy  (Taggart)  New¬ 
ton  was  born  January  29,  1784,  and  died  January 
2,  1859,  aged  seventy-five  years.  Both  were  of  the 
Universalist  faith,  and  lived  closely  to  the  tenets 
of  their  church.  They  had  five  children— four  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

Levi  Newton  was  the  eldest  child  of  Lemuel 
Newton.  His  childhood  was  spent  on  his  father’s 
farm,  and,  when  old  enough,  he  assisted  in  his 
father’s  mill.  He  attended  only  the  public  schools 
in  the  vicinity,  where  he  gained  the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education.  When  he  was  eighteen 
years  old  he  commenced  and  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  the  cabinet-maker’s  and  furniture  trade,  in 
Buffalo.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty 
years  he  commenced  work  as  a  journeyman  at  his 
trade,  and  after  three  years  of  hard  labor  and  close 
economy  he  united  with  his  employer  as  a  partner. 
The  concern  soon  after  failed,  and  this  involved 
Mr.  Newton  heavily  in  debt.  He  worked  out,  liow- 
ever ,  the  last  dollar  the  firm  owed.  1\  hen  this 
was  off  his  hands  he  started  a  cabinet  shop  for  him-  j 


self,  at  Alexander,  N.  Y.  This  in  a  short  time  he 
changed  to  a  wagon  factory,  at  Wyomiug,  N.  Y. , 
and,  after  operating  this  a  year,  he  sold  out,  moved 
to  Attica,  N.  Y.,  and  opened  a  harness  shop.  He 
soon  made  another  change  in  his  business,  and 
returned  to  wagon-making,  purchasing  a  small  fac¬ 
tory,  and  in  the  course  of  time  shipped  wagons  to 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  especially  to  Kane  County. 
It  was  this  fortunate  circumstance  that  first 
directed  his  mind  to  the  impox-tance  of  a  wagon 
factoiy  in  Illinois.  In  April,  1854,  his  factoiy 
was  destroyed,  and,  although  he  had  an  insurance 
on  it  of  §4,000,  it  was  a  total  loss,  as  he  was  unable 
to  collect  anything  from  the  insurance  company. 
This  was  a  sad  calamity  to  him.  It  left  him  nearly 
without  capital.  Then,  as  good  fate  ordained  it, 
he  turned  his  face  to  Illinois,  and,  remembering 
that  the  people  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  were  ex¬ 
cellent  customers,  he  bent  his  course  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  came  to  Batavia,  where  he  landed  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1854.  When  he  came  he  had  precious  little 
in  this  world  except  his  good  wife  and  children. 
But  he  commenced  to  rebuild  his  fortune  as  though 
it  was  his  first  buoyant  step  in  that  great  highway 
where  so  many  faint  and  fall  by  the  wayside,  and 
where  so  few  reach  the  goal  of  success.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  the  present  gi-eat  establishment, 
known  as  the  Newton  Wagon  Manufactory,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  little,  unpretentious  wagon  shop 
that  Mr.  Newton  started  soon  after  he  landed  in 
Batavia.  In  partnership  with  his  eldest  son,  D.  C. 
Newton,  under  the  firm  name  of  L.  &.  D.  C.  Newton, 
the  wagon  factory  of  Batavia  was  started.  At  first 
its  progress  was  visible  only  for  its  slowness  of 
pace.  But  father  and  son  were  resolute  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  they  never  were  wholly  doubtful  of 
the  outcome.  In  1858  the  firm  name  became  New¬ 
ton  &  Co.  In  1S65  E.  C.  Newton,  his  youngest 
son,  was  admitted  to  the  firnx.  In  1868  H.  K. 
Wolcott  was  made  a  member  of  the  firm,  the  firm 
name  remaining  the  same.  In  1873  the  company 
was  incorporated,  and  took  the  name  of  Newton 
Wagon  Company,  with  Levi  Newton  president,  a 
place  he  filled  the  lemainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Batavia,  June  29,  1879. 

The  work  of  his  life  had  rounded  oixt  to  com¬ 
pleteness;  he  liv.ed  to  see  the  factory  a  great  and 
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prosperous  concern.  He  had  labored  and  toiled, 
facing,  without  shrinking,  the  severest  storms  of 
adversity  and  sore  disappointments,  and  was  com¬ 
pensated  in  his  last  hours  by  the  satisfactory 
knowledge  that  the  institution  would  go  into  the 
hands  of  his  family,  and  that  his  successors  were 
competent  to  take  up  the  work  when  his  once  strong 
and  busy  hands  were  clasped  in  eternal  peace 
across  his  breast.  He  transmitted  this,  and,  what 
was  worth  even  yet  far  more,  an  untarnished  name 
and  memory  to  those  for  whom  he  had  toiled  so 
long  and  so  hard. 

Levi  Newton  and  Rachel  Cooley  were  married 
May  8,  1831.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Rachel  (Hubbard)  Cooley,  of  Attica,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Levi  Newton  is  the  sister  of  the  illustrious 
jurist,  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  and 
now  president  of  the  Inter-State  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sion.  Mrs.  Levi  Newton  survives  her  husband, 
and  is  now  seventy-live  years  of  age.  The  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  were  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  as  follows:  D.  C.  Newton,  O.  W.  New¬ 
ton  (deceased),  E.  C.  Newton,  Helen  A.  (the  wife 
of  H.  K.  Wolcott),  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Kessler. 

SB.  HULS,  one  of  the  active  and  prosper¬ 
ous  merchants  of  St.  Charles,  is  a  native  of 
1  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  born  Juno  16,  1828, 
and  is  a  son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Pruden) 
Hnls,  the  father  of  Dutch  extraction  and  the 
mother  of  Welsh.  The  ancestors  of  the  Huls 
family  came  from  Holland  to  America,  and  settled 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
James  Huls,  the  father  of  S.  B.  Huls,  and  also  a 
native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  enlisted  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  in  the  War  of  1812;  his  wife  was 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was  brought  by  her 
parents  to  New  York  State  when  a  child. 

In  1850  S.  B.  Hills  made  a  long  and  tedious 
trip  overland  with  a  party  of  emigrants  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but,  in  1853,  retraced  his  steps,  coming 
to  Beloit,  Vis.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  St.  Charles 
Township,  and  here  followed  farming  until  1866, 
in  which  year  he  established  himself  in  mercantile 
business  in  the  city  of  St.  Charles  April  11, 


1854,  Mr.  Huls  married  Mary  J.  Mallory,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  1832;  she  came  with  her 
parents,  B.  D.  and  Ann  (Henderson)  Mallory, 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1845.  Her  father 
is  now  proprietor  of  the  Mallory  House,  in  St. 
Charles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huls  have  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  children:  Nellie  and  Willie  (both  de¬ 
ceased)  and  Smith  S.,  who  is  in  partnership  with 
his  father  in  business.  The  family  attend  the 
services  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Politic¬ 
ally  Mr.  Huls  is  a  Republican,  and  was  the  first 
city  treasurer  of  St.  Charles;  he  has  served  as 
member  both  of  the  town  council  and  school  board, 
and  is  a  leading  citizen.  He  is  a  member  of  St. 
Charles  Lodge,  No.  14,  I.  O.  O.  F. 


OHN  P.  TRUMBULL.  This  prominent 
farmer  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  born  near 
Weathersfield,  Windsor  County,  in  1832. 
His  parents,  James  W.  and  Clarissa  (Pelton) 
Trumbull,  were  very  respectable  people  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  from  there  had,  in  1828,  removed  into 
the  State  of  Vermont.  In  1840  they  came  to 
Illinois,  having  resided  a  year  in  New  York.  They 
purchased  a  farm  in  St.  Charles  Township,  on 
which  they  remained  some  years,  the  father  dying 
in  December,  1857,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

Of  a  family  of  eight  children,  John  P.  is  the 
second  in  the  order  of  birth.  When  he  was  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  blacksmith,  and  for  his  work  he  was  to 
receive  $40  per  year  from  his  employer.  He  has 
since  worked  at  his  trade  at  various  places,  at 
present  at  Geneva,  Ill.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in 
Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh 
Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers;  was  disabled  and 
sent  to  the  hospital,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  enlistment  was  honorably  discharged,  having 
served  as  sergeant. 

February  21,  1855,  Mr.  Trumbull  married  Miss 
Lorette  Palmer,  a  native  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ,  born 
in  1833,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  L.  and  Laura 
(Smith  )  Palmer,  natives  of  that  State  and  Vermont, 
respectively,  and  who,  in  1835,  moved  west  to 
Michigan,  and  located  in  Hillsdale  County,  from 
where,  in  1837,  they  came  to  Sugar  Grove  Town- 
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ship,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  where  they  resided  until 
1852,  at  which  time  they  removed  to  St.  Charles, 
and  later  from  there  they  went  to  De  Kalb  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trumbull’s  union  has  been  blessed 
with  two  children:  Warren  Howell  and  John  Huls. 
Mrs.  Trumbull  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  is  president  of  the  Woman’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society.  Mr.  Trumbull  is  a  Republican,  and 
has  served  as  one  of  the  city  aldermen  of  St. 
Charles. 

B  HARRIS,  M.  D. ,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  born 
s  September  11,  1824,  son  of  William  and 
J  Rebecca  (Combs)  Harris,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Wales,  the  latter  in 
England,  being  a  daughter  of  Malen  Combs;  they 
were  married  in  1812,  and  had  eight  children,  four 
now  living:  The  Doctor;  Mary,  wife  of  Dr.  John 
Cook,  in  Neosho  Falls,  Kas. ;  Joseph  N.,  married, 
in  Kendall  County,  Ill. ;  George  W. ,  married,  also  I 
in  Kendall  County.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harris  dying  in 
1845,  William  Harris  married,  in  1850,  the  lady  of  j 
his  choice  being  a  native  of  Maryland,  by  whom 
there  was  no  issue.  Removing  to  Illinois  in  1831, 
he  engaged  in  farming  in  Kendall  County,  until 
his  death  in  June,  1864;  his  widow  resides  in  that 
county,  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  War  of  1812. 
William  Harris,  while  a  resident  of  Ohio,  was  a 
soldier  in  that  war,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Baltimore  and  several  skirmishes;  he  also  took  act¬ 
ive  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  The  father  of 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Harris  received  a  life  pension  for 
wounds  received  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  subject  of  this  commemorative  sketch 
spent  his  younger  years  in  farm  life,  and  in  the 
district  of  his  county,  after  which  he  attended 
Prof.  Stuart’s  select  school,  in  Chicago,  from 
which  he  graduated;  then  entered  Rush  Medical 
College,  taking  his  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  same 
in  1859,  after  which  he  removed  to  Pavilion,  Ken¬ 
dall  Co.,  HI.,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
Dr.  Harris  volunteered  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Federal 
army,  and  was  assigned  by  the  surgeon-general  to 
the  Eighteenth  A.  C.  Base  Hospital.  At  the  ex-  I 
piration  of  a  yeai’,  the  Doctor’s  family  having  been 
visited  with  a  serious  illness,  he  applied  for  a  per¬ 


mit  to  return  home,  and  he  received  in  reply  the 
following  appreciative  answer: 

Base  Hospital,  18  A.  C.,  August  10,  1864. 

Respectfully  and  honorably  approved,  although  Dr. 
Harris’  services  are  very  essential  at  this  time. 

(Signed)  H.  B.  Fowler, 

Surgeon  Eighteenth  A.  C.  in  charge. 

On  completion  of  his  duties  in  Base  Hospital, 
the  Doctor  was  assigned  as  assistant  surgeon  on  the 
transport  boat  “  George  Lean',”  on  which  duty  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  spring  of  1865,  returned  home  to 
Yorkville,  Kendall  County,  and  resumed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  Harris  was  married  in  October,  1862,  to 
Catherine  McMullen,  a  daughter  of  John  McMul¬ 
len,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  this  union 
there  were  three  children,  only  one  surviving — Ed¬ 
win  M. ,  a  school  teacher  in  Big  Rock,  having 
taught  eleven  terms  in  Kane  County.  Mrs.  Harris 
died  October  28,  1874,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Doctor  then  removed  to  Big  Rock.  In  1878  he 
married  Adaline  Rhodes,  a  native  of  this  county, 
daughter  of  Joshua  and  Janeta  (Powel)  Rhodes, 
and  by  her  there  is  one  son — Dwight  B. ,  born 
October  28,  1882.  Joshua  Rhodes  was  a  son  of 
John  and  Ester  (Heap)  Rhodes,  and  the  parents  of 
John  were  William  and  Ellen  (Buckley)  Rhodes. 
Since  this  marriage  the  Doctor  has  resided  and 
practiced  in  the  village  of  Big  Rock.  He  has 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  several  years, 
also  as  president  of  the  board  of  school  directors; 
at  present  he  is  postmaster  at  Big  Rock.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  lodge  at  Yorkville. 
The  Doctor  and  his  estimable  lady  are  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat. 


JOHN  SATTERFIELD.  This  well-known 
farmer  of  St.  Charles  Township,  is  a  native 
of  Whitehall,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  born 
November  2,  1827.  His  parents,  John  and 
Sarah  (Arnold)  Satterfield,  came  to  Shabbona 
Grove,  De  Kalb  County,  in  1852,  and  five  years 
later  removed  to  Aurora,  where  they  resided  until 
their  deaths.  The  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812.  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain 
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at  the  capture  of  the  British  ship  “  Confiance.  ” 
Their  son,  John,  when  twelve  years  of  age,  began 
life  for  himself  as  a  driver  on  the  old  line  canal, 
operated  by  Peter  Cumstock,  between  Whitehall 
and  Albany;  later  he  drove  a  packet  team  to 
Mechauiciville,  connected  with  the  Ballstown 
&  Saratoga  Railroad.  In  1S53  he  came  to 
Shabbona  Grove  and  entered  land,  to  pay  for  which 
he  worked  as  a  steersman  on  the  Michigan  &  Illinois 
Canal,  and  remained  in  various  positions  on  the 
canal  for  eight  years.  In  1857  he  began  as  a 
brakesman  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  and  was  afterward  promoted  to  the 
position  of  conductor.  In  1867  he  met  with  an 
accident  by  being  crushed  between  two  cars,  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life;  but  he  fortunately  recov¬ 
ered,  and  for  several  years  followed  railroading. 
However,  being  permanently  disabled,  he,  in  1876, 
settled  on  his  farm  on  Section  15,  St.  Charles 
Township,  where  he  now  resides. 

In  1853,  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y. ,  Mr.  Satterfield 
married  Miss  Mary  A.  Thornton,  a  native  of 
Poultney,  Vt.,  where  she  was  born  June  16,  1832, 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Ann  (Carington) 
Thornton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satterfield  have  had  six 
children,  four  of  whom  are  living,  as  follows: 
Jeannette,  Emma  D.,  Sarah  E.  and  May.  Mrs. 
Satterfield  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Satterfield  is  a  Republican,  but  cast 
a  ballot  for  Horace  Greelev,  with  whom  he  was 
personally  acquainted,  having  been  a  passenger 
with  him  on  the  boat  on  one  of  his  western  trips. 
He  was  running  a  freight  packet  between  White¬ 
hall  and  Buffalo  at  the  time. 


|  OHN  H.  PERRY.  Among  the  oldest  i-esi- 
y  I  dents,  most  respected  citizens  and  successful 
IL J)  farmers  of  Kane  County,  no  one  probably,  is 
more  deserving  of  an  exhaustive  commemora¬ 
tive  record  than  Mr.  John  H.  Perx*y,  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  county  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  born  in  1824,  to  John  and  Polly 
(Freer)  Perry,  the  former  a  son  of  Joseph  Perry, 
all  natives  of  New  York  State.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  the  original  immigrants  of  the  family 
hailed  from  Scotland,  and  this  before  the  War  of 


the  Revolution,  for  the  father  of  Joseph,  above 
mentioned,  served  in  that  struggle,  Joseph  himself 
having  been  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  John 
PeiTy  was  by  trade  a  wagon-maker  in  New  York 
State,  where  he  died  in  1828.  He  had  a  family  of 
five  children,  three  of  them  living  at  the  present 
time,  viz. :  Charlotte,  widow  of  Hiram  Hopkins,  of 
Aurora,  Ill. ;  John  H.,  in  Kane  County,  and  Charles 
T.,  in  California. 

John  H.  spent  the  younger  years  of  his  life 
on  the  farm  and  in  studying  by  the  dim  light 
of  burning  pine  knots,  being  entirely  self-edu¬ 
cated.  In  July,  1845,  he  started  for  the  State 
of  Illinois,  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  while  in 
Detroit  was  l'obbed  of  all  his  money,  save  a  six¬ 
pence  and  his  passage  ticket  to  Chicago.  In  the 
last  named  city  he  bought  with  his  sixpence  suffi¬ 
cient  rope  to  bundle  up  his  clothes,  and  thus 
equipped,  and  with  one  hand  in  a  sling  (for  it  had 
been  badly  smashed  before  leaving  home)  he  set 
out  on  foot  for  Kane  County,  where  lived  a  bro¬ 
ther.  In  course  of  time  he  purchased  horses,  en¬ 
gaged  in  breaking  prairie  land,  and  teaming  to 
and  from  Chicago.  In  1847  he  bought  land  on 
Section  10,  Big  Rock  Township,  and  commenced 
farming.  In  1852  Mr.  Periy  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Ann,  daughter  of  Alba  and  Nancy  (Sea- 
vey)  Cleveland,  all  natives  of  New  York  State. 
Mr.  Cleveland  came  to  Illinois  in  1843,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death,  in 
1875;  his  wife  died  in  1873.  They  had  born  to 
them  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  yet  living: 
Sally,  widow  of  Luther  Seavey,  in  Aurora,  Ill. ; 
Eliza,  widow  of  William  Percy,  of  Big  Rock; 
Lucinda,  wife  of  Frederick  Morrill,  in  Blackbeny 
Township;  Ann,  wife  of  John  H.  Perry;  Mary,  wife 
of  Solomon  Tenny,  in  Kane  County,  east  of 
Aurora ;  Smith,  in  Kaneville,  and  Frederick,  in 
De  Kalb  County,  Ill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  are  the  parents  of  four 
children;  Annetta,  wife  of  William  Rowley,  in 
Iowa;  Emma,  wife  of  Milo  Boyce,  also  in  Iowa; 
Alice,  wife  of  William  Brackett,  in  Kane  County; 
and  Dora,  at  home.  Mr.  PeiTy  for  some  years 
after  marriage  specixlated  in  land  considerably,  but 
of  late  years  has  cultivated  a  farm  of  189  acres  on 
Section  10,  Big  Rock  Township,  where  he  resides. 
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In  politics  lie  is  a  Republican,  and  lias  held  sever¬ 
al  township  offices,  as  constable  for  twenty  years, 
and  also  collector  for  two  years.  The  family  at¬ 
tend  the  services  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Since 
first  locating  in  Illinois  Mr.  Perry  has  twice  vis¬ 
ited  New  York  State,  first  time  making  the  trip,  a 
distance  of  700  miles,  in  twenty-one  days,  and  last 
time  by  railroad. 


Fj  RED  O.  WHITE  was  born  in  Wrentham, 
Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.,  September  30,  1839,  a 
son  of  Frederick  W.  and  Catherine  A. 
(Ford)  White,  both  natives  of  the  old  Bay 
State,  and  descended  from  old  English  families, 
dating  back  to  its  first  settlement.  Frederick  W. 
White,  by  occupation  a  farmer,  came  west  in  1856, 
and  located  in  Sugar  Grove  Township,  Kane  Co. . 
Ill. ;  his  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  six  chil¬ 
dren,  as  follows:  Harriet  P.,  the  widow  of  the 
late  J.  J.  Bent,  of  De  Kalb  County;  James  H. , 
Fred  O.  and  Thomas  F.,  all  of  Aurora;  and  Kate 
and  Cromwell  W.,  now  deceased.  The  family 
removed  to  Afton,  De  Kalb  County,  during  the 
war,  where  Mrs.  White  died,  December  24,  1877, 
aged  sixty-nine  years,  and  February  23,  1S83, 
Mr.  White  died  at  Aurora,  aged  seventy-three. 

Fred  O.  White  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age  when,  with  his  father’s  family,  he  came  to 
Kane  County,  having  partly  completed  an  academ¬ 
ical  course  in  his  native  town.  During  1859, 
I860  and  1861  he  attended  “  Jennings  Seminary,” 
teaching  school  in  the  winter  of  1859-60  to  pay 
his  way;  this  finished  his  school  days.  When  the 
M  ar  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  enlisted  to 
serve  in  the  defense  of  the  Union  August  2,  1861, 
in  Company  A,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment  Illinois 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  upon  his  muster  in  was 
made  sergeant  of  the  company.  The  regiment 
was  soon  afterward  ordered  to  St.  Louis,  and 
then  to  Rolla,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge,  March  6,  7  and  8,  1862;  subsequently 
did  duty  in  Arkansas,  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
luka,  September  19,  1862.  October  3  and  4, 
1862,  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and 
was  with  Grant’s  army  in  the  advance  on  Oxford. 


In  November,  1863.  he  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  army  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  order  to  accept  an  appointment  as  clerk  in  the 
pay  department,  and  so  served  during  the  balance 
of  the  war.  He  was  at  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
Brownsville,  Tex. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  etc.,  until  November  15,  1865,  when  he 
returned  to  Kane  County,  and,  February  1,  1866, 
formed  a  partnership  with  John  Loomis  under  the 
firm  name  of  Loomis  &  White,  lumber  dealers,  at 
Aurora.  This  continued  until  November,  1870, 
when  the  firm  of  White  &  Todd  was  formed,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  date  (1887). 

Mr.  White  is  prominent  and  influential  in  the 
politics  of  his  vicinity;  was  for  four  years  chair¬ 
man  of  the  county  Republican  central  committee; 
was  city  treasurer  during  1869  and  1870;  has  been 
a  member  and  secretary  of  the  west  side  board  of 
education  for  fifteen  years,  Oak  Street  school - 
house  being  built  during  this  time;  he  was  also 
elected  and  served  as  mayor  of  Aurora  during 
1885-86.  Under  his  administration  the  contracts 
were  let  for  constructing  the  city  water  works, 
and  the  work  was  pushed  so  rapidly  that  they 
were  completed  and  put  in  operation,  according  to 
contract,-  a  short  time  after  the  close  of  his  term. 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  State  commissioner  on  a 
board  with  six  others,  viz. :  Col.  W.  W.  Berry 
Capt.  H.  M.  Hall,  Col.  H.  T.  Noble,  Col.  M.  C. 
Crawford,  Gen.  M.  R.  M.  Wallace  and  Hon.  F. 
E.  Bryant,  to  locate  a  site  for  a  soldiers’  and 
sailors’  home,  which,  after  five  months  spent  in 
investigating  and  visiting  various  places  all  over 
the  State,  was  finally  located  at  Quincy,  Ill.  He 
helped  to  organize  and  establish  the  Aurora 
Public  Library;  was  on  the  building  committee, 
and  helped  to  raise  funds  to  erect  the  soldiers’ 
memorial  and  library  buildings  and  G.  A.  R.  hall, 
toward  which  he  was  a  liberal  contributor;  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  public  library;  assisted  in  organizing 
the  Aurora  Creamery  Company  in  August,  1881, 
and  has  been  its  secretary  and  treasurer  and  a 
director  ever  since;  is  an  original  stockholder  in, 
and  has  been  a  director  of,  the  Aurora  National 
Bank  since  its  establishment;  was  a  member  of  the 
building  committee  in  erecting  the  cotton-mill, 
and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Home 
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Building  &  Loan  Association  of  Aurora,  and  for 
sometime  a  director  and  vice-president;  and  he  is 
also  a  director  and  secretary  of  the  Aurora  Slate 
Mantel  Co.,  organized  in  1887.  Mr.  White  is  a 
member  of  Jerusalem  Temple  Lodge,  No.  90,  F. 
&  A.  M. ,  and  of  Aurora  Post  No.  20,  G.  A.  R. 

In  addition  to  his  large  and  varied  business 
interests,  Mr.  White  writes  numerous  articles  for 
the  press,  and  has  been  a  regular  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  since  1880.  He  was 
married  July  10,  1804,  to  Miss  Olivia  M.  Todd, 
they  are  attendants  of  the  Universalist  Church. 

B.  BE  WOLF.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  physicians  of  this  section, 
having  practiced  hei-e  for  the  long  period 
of  forty-six  years,  is  Dr.  A.  B.  DeWolf, 
a  native  of  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  born  March  2, 
1817.  He  is  a  son  of  Tensard  R.  and  Polly  (Bar¬ 
tholomew)  DeWolf,  who  at  an  early  day  came  with 
their  parents  to  Ohio  from  Connecticut,  their  na¬ 
tive  State.  Here  they  reached  their  maturity, 
married,  and  resided  until  their  deaths.  Tensard 
R.  DeWolf  was  a  prominent,  public  man,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Legislature. 
He  was  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Dr.  A.  B.  DeWolf  was,  after  the  manner  of  the 
boys  of  his  time,  reared  amid  the  privations  of  a 
pioneer  period.  He  comes  of  an  old  and  noble 
line  of  French  ancestry.  The  progenitors  of  the 
DeWolf  family  in  America  were  three  brothers 
who,  coming  to  the  Western  Continent  at  an  early 
day,  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  New  Orleans  and 
Canada,  respectively.  Dr.  DeWolf  comes  of  the 
Rhode  Island  branch  of  the  family.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  for  seven  years  a  commissioned  officer 
in  the  IV  ar  of  the  Revolution.  At  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  the  Doctor  entered  the  academy  at  James¬ 
town,  Penn.,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and 
when  he  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  at  West  Greenville,  Penn., 
and  by  close  application  progressed  rapidly. 
Shortly  afterward  he  entered  Ohio  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  purpose  of  attending  lectures.  This 
was  about  the  year  1838.  He  soon  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Sharon,  Penn.,  but  in 


1841  determined,  to  locate  farther  west,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  started  for  Iowa,  having  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  letters  of  recommendation  from  ex-Gov.  Lucas 
and  others.  He  set  off  on  his  journey  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  horse  and  carriage,  and  had  driven  as  far  as 
St.  Charles,  when  he  became  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country  and  its  fine  location  for  a 
city.  Altering  his  first  intentions  he  determined 
to  locate  here,  which  he  did  September  22,  1841, 
and  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  this  place.  Some  years  later  he  returned 
to  Ohio,  and  graduated  from  Cleveland  Medical 
College.  During  his  residence  of  forty-six  years 
in  St.  Charles  the  Doctor  has  had  an  extensive 
practice,  and  has  become  well  known  to  the  med¬ 
ical  fraternity.  Politically  he  is  a  supporter  of 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  St.  Charles  Lodge,  No.  14,  I.O.O.F. 

In  1840  Dr.  DeWolf  formed  a  happy  matrimo¬ 
nial  alliance  with  Mary  Herrington,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  cousin  of  A.  M.  Herrington, 
who  is  identified  with  the  history  of  Kane  County 
as  one  of  its  original  founders.  Her  father,  Jacob 
Herrington,  was  also  a  prominent  citizen,  and  for 
fourteen  years  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Legislature.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  DeWolf  have 
had  four  children  (one  son  and  three  daughters), 
of  whom  two  are  now  living:  Mary,  wife  of  Henry 
M.  Sill,  of  St.  Charles,  and  John  S.,  a  resident  of 
of  Livingston  County,  Ill.  The  Doctor  is  propri¬ 
etor  of  a  drug  business,  in  which  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  thirty  years,  in  St.  Charles.  He  and 
his  wife  are  actively  interested  in  all  progressive 
and  deserving  movements.  The  Doctor  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  self-  made  man,  as  he  has  by 
close  study,  attentive  observation  and  kind,  genial 
disposition,  won  for  himself  the  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  he  now  enjoys. 


FJ  RANK  H  REESE,  one  of  the  younger  citi¬ 
zens  of  Aurora  who  is  worthy  of  mention  in 
this  volume,  is  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
He  was  born  at  Naperville,  Ill.,  February 
14,  1857,  and  is  a  son  of  Richard  and  Hannah 
(Stevens)  Rees,  whose  biography  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  volume.  Frank  H.  spent  his  youth 
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iu  Aurora,  and  obtained  a  good  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  He  early  began  for 
himself,  first  working  at  the  baking  business,  and 
then  at  silver  plating.  Finding  both  of  these  em¬ 
ployments  uncongenial,  he.  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
sought  work  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  Company,  and  September  17, 
1876,  began  “braking”  on  that  line.  This 
proved  to  be  the  business  of  his  choice,  and  he 
applied  himself  to  it  with  energy,  making  himself 
master  of  the  different  duties  of  his  calling.  He 
was  promoted  to  conductor  of  freight  trains,  and 
received  a  thorough  training  in  this  duty.  In 
1883  he  took  charge  of  a  passenger  train,  and  he 
has  proved  himself  a  worthy  custodian  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Reese  was  united  in  marriage  in  Aurora, 
December  29,  1881,  with  Fanny  Edith  Rosier, 
who  has  borne  him  one  daughter,  Hazel  May, 
born  May  5,  1885.  Mrs.  Reese  is  the  daughter 

o 

of  Russell  (now  deceased)  and  Amarett  (Seeley) 
Rosier.  The  mother  was  united  in  marriage  with 
W  illiam  H.  Barrett,  after  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Rosier.  Mr.  Reese  is  a  careful,  considerate  con¬ 
ductor,  and  is  a  respected  officer  of  his  guild. 
Upon  the  organization  of  Belknap  Division  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  in  Aurora,  in  1883, 
he  gave  it  a  cordial  support,  and  was  active  in  the 
promotion  of  its  interests.  He  is  the  chief  con- 
ductoi  of  the  order  in  that  place,  and  has  been 
three  times  elected  to  represent  his  division  in  the 
national  councils  of  the  body.  He  attends  the 
services  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Al¬ 
though  young  in  years  Mr.  Reese  has  filled  no 
small  place  in  the  advancement  of  the  order  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  has  aided  materially  in 
the  development  of  kindred  associations. 


LERMOND  WATTS.  This  gentleman  has 
-  by  efficient  labor,  diligence  and  skill  earned 
1  the  responsible  position  of  superintendent 
of  bridges  for  the  Chicago  Division  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  He  was 
born  in  Warren,  Knox  Co.,  Me.,  April  2,  1838,  a 
son  of  Edward  and  Eliza  (Seavey)  Watts,  the 
former  a  son  of  Hector  M.  Watts,  and  grandson  of 
John  Watts,  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  or 


rather  of  the  family  of  Watts,  so  prominently  figur¬ 
ing  in  Scotland.  The  descendants  of  John  Watts 
in  this  country  were  seafaring  people,  who  in  later 
generations  became  artisans  and  agriculturists. 
The  Seaveys  were  of  English  ancestry,  who  settled 
in  and  around  St.  George,  Me.,  in  early  times. 

Mr.  W  atts  completed  the  trade  of  ship  carpen¬ 
ter  in  Thomaston,  Me  ,  and  followed  it  until  in 
1S67,  when  he  came  west,  and  went  to  work  at 
bridge  building,  in  Quincy,  Ill. ;  then  was  in  the 
same  employ  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  In  January,  1870,  he  accepted 
work  in  this  line  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  about  sixteen 
months.  Returning  east  in  1871.  he  engraved  with 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  in  gen¬ 
eral  bridge  repairing,  making  his  home  in  Aurora. 
His  promotions  have  been  rapid,  and  he  has  filled 
every  position  with  credit.  Mr.  Watts  was  united 
in  marriage  in  Chicago  with  Miss  Alice  M.,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Walker,  a  native  of  England.  Mr. 
Watts  has  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
for  twenty- seven  years.  Mrs.  Watts  is  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  president  of  the 
ladies’  guild  of  that  society. 


OBERT  C.  HARRIS  was  born  in  Sussex 
County,  N.  J.,  April  13,  1824,  son  of  Rus¬ 
sel  D.  and  Rebecca  (Carl)  Harris.  He  spent 
his  boyhood  on  the  farm,  obtaining  his 
education  at  the  district  school,  and  when  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  he  learned  the  shoemaker’s  trade, 
at  which  he  worked  for  ten  years.  December  24, 
1846,  he  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Ellen  (Crammer)  Hoffman,  and  to  this  union  were 
born  eleven  children,  six  of  whom  are  still  livincr; 
Henry  D.,  married  to  Annie  Walsh;  Ellen  H., 
wife  of  D.  Babcock;  John  Y. ,  married  to  Car¬ 
rie  Sheffer;  Eamitta,  now  Mrs.  Jackson,  of  Iowa; 
William  and  Frank,  with  their  parents.  In  1855 
Mr.  Harris  came  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  Kendall 
County,  remaining  there  seven  years. 

In  1862  Mr.  Harris  moved  to  Aurora  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  Co. ,  and  rented  the  Van  Sickle  estate 
until  1870,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  of  175 
acres,  part  of  which  is  on  Section  7,  Aurora  Town 
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ship,  and  part  on  Section  12,  Sugar  Grove  Town¬ 
ship.  He  raises  both  grain  and  cattle,  and  is 
numbered  among  the  successful  farmers  of  his 
townshqi.  Mr.  Harris  formerly  voted  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket,  but  recently  he  has  supported  the 
Republican  party. 


EV.  THOMAS  F.  LEYDON,  pastor  of 
L-C  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of 
V  Aurora,  was  born  in  Chicago,  December 
21,  1850.  His  parents  were  Michael  R. 
and  Bessie  (McNulty)  Leydon.  Thomas  F.  in  his 
boyhood  received  a  thorough  elementary  training  in 
St.  Louis’  Parish  School,  Chicago,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  was  sent  to  the  University  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Lake,  at  that  time  located  at  the  corner  of 
Cass  and  Superior  Streets,  Chicago,  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name.  He 
concluded  his  studies  at  St.  Francis  Seminary, 
near  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  from  which  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1873,  and  ordained  from  that  institution 
to  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
by  Archbishop  Henni,  of  the  Milwaukee  diocese. 
He  was  then  appointed  assistant  rector  of  St. 
John’s  Church,  Chicago,  and  chaplain  to  Cook 
County  Hospital;  and  after  nine  months’  clerical 
service  there  was  transferred  to  the  parishes  of  Hyde 
Park,  South  Chicago  and  Englewood,  where  he 
remained  until  October  10,  1877,  when  he  took 
charge  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Woodstock,  McHenry 
Co.,  Ill.,  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Crystal  Lake, 
McHenry  Co.,  Ill.,  and  St.  Ann’s  Church,  Barr¬ 
ington,  Cook  Co.,  Ill.  June  23,  1885,  he  was 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Aurora. 

His  duties  in  the  different  localities  wherein  he 
has  labored  had  given  him  practical  lessons  in 
ministerial  work,  and  this,  coupled  with  his  native 
abilities,  made  him  master  of  the  situation,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  this  congre 
gation,  which  had  in  a  great  measure  become  dis 
rupted.  He  entered  upon  the  work  with  vigor - 
and  besides  bringing  about  a  full  and  united  mem 
bership  in  the  congregation,  he  has  secured  some 
$15,000  worth  of  valuable  additions  to  the  edifice. 
May  1,  1887,  he  consummated  the  purchase  of 


six  and  one-half  acres  of  land  opposite  Spring 
Lake  Cemetery  as  a  burial  place  for  the  dead  of  his 
faith,  and  which  on  June  5,  1887,  was  consecrated 
by  him,  and  dedicated  as  “Mount  Olivet  Ceme¬ 
tery.” 

Father  Leydon  has  so  deported  himself  as  to 
command  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  who 
know  him,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  He 
is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  and  a  close 
student,  and  his  life  is  one  of  constant  activity  in 
his  profession.  To  the  poor  he  is  charitable,  and 
to  those  who  differ  with  him  in  religion  he  is  al  - 
ways  gentle  and  kind.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he 
ranks  high,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  the  current 
of  his  eloquence  flows  without  a  ripple. 


FjROF.  GEORGE  W.  QUEREAU.  The  pur¬ 
suits  and  positions  that  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  this  gentleman  designate  him 
as  not  only  one  of  the  prominent  educators 
of  the  country,  but  also  as  one  whose  executive 
abilities,  when  at  the  head  of  important  educa¬ 
tional  or  business  establishments,  entitle  him  to 
equally  high  rank  among  the  strong  and  useful 
men  of  the  day.  From  the  public  schools,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  he  entered  upon  a  classical 
course  at  Union  Academy,  New  York,  to  prepare 
for  college.  He  continued  his  studies  until  he 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
in  1849,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  Soon 
afterward  he  accepted  the  position  of  Latin  teach¬ 
er  in  the  East  Greenwich  Academy,  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  and  after  two  years’  employment  was  made 
principal  of  the  institution.  He  found  much  here 
to  discourage  the  average  teacher  in  the  affairs  of 
the  academy.  The  school  had  been  falling  behind 
financially,  but  under  his  care  and  control  it  was 
soon  placed  upon  a  paying  basis,  its  halls  were 
crowded  with  students,  more  land  was  purchased, 
a  larger  and  excellent  building  was  erected,  and  in 
everyway  it  became  entirely  successful. 

In  1859  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  acad¬ 
emy,  and  came  to  Aurora  to  accept  the  office  of 
principal  of  Clark  (now  Jennings)  Seminary.  This 
important  educational  institution  had  then  just 
been  built,  but  in  its  construction  it  had  become 
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involved  in  a  debt  of  $00,000.  To  organize  the 
school  upon  a  successful  basis,  and  to  provide  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  indebtedness  were  the  im¬ 
portant  tasks  he  had  set  about  accomplishing.  It 
at  once  became,  and  continued  to  be,  the  largest 
and  most  successful  school  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
So  prosperous  did  it  become  that  before  his  resig¬ 
nation  in  1873,  it  was  not  only  clear  of  debt,  but 
had  a  surplus  in  its  treasury.  But,  unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  education,  so  close  had  been  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  seminary  that  he  felt 
his  health  was  impaired  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  position.  As  early  as 
1867  he  had  premonitions  of  impaired  health,  and, 
obtaining  a  vacation  from  his  labors,  he  traveled  in 
the  East,  passing  through  Europe,  Egypt,  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Asia  Minor.  The  humorist.  ‘  ‘  Mark 
Twain,”  was  one  of  the  party  of  tourists  on  this 
trip,  and  during  the  travels  jotted  down  the  notes 
from  which  came  his  most  noted  book,  “The 
Innocents  Abroad.  ’  ’  Immediately  after  his  return 
home  Prof.  Quereau  resumed  his  labors  in  Jen¬ 
nings  Seminary,  which  were  continued  without  in¬ 
terruption  until  he  resigned,  as  stated,  in  1873. 
The  following  four  years  he  devoted  to  leisure  and 
travel,  taking  the  needed  rest  of  body  and  mind, 
and  recovering  mainly  his  health  and  strength. 
In  this  time  he  had  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  “  Silver  Plate  Company,  of  Aurora.”  This  he 
declined  until  the  manager  was  forced  to  retire 
from  sickness,  when  Prof.  Quereau  accejjted  tem¬ 
porarily,  to  till  the  vacant  place,  and  in  time,  there 
seeming  to  be  no  alternative,  he  accepted  the  of¬ 
fice  of  general  manager  permanently.  The  con¬ 
cern  was  deeply  in  debt  when  he  took  hold,  owing 
about  $80,000,  and  the  stock  was  sold  at  about 
live  per  cent  of  its  par  value.  Under  the  new 
management,  affairs  assumed  a  new  aspect.  It  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  prosperous  concerns  of  Aurora,  its 
debts  were  paid,  and  the  stock  was  worth  par  in 
the  market. 

George  W.  Quereau  was  born  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1827.  His  parents,  John 
and  Phoebe  (Ryder)  Quereau,  moved  to  Cayu¬ 
ga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1828,  and  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  farming.  The  son  spent  his  time  on 
his  father’s  farm,  and  received  his  early  school 
io 


training  at  home,  and  in  the  schools  in  the  vicinity 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered 
upon  his  course  of  study  in  the  academy  that  con¬ 
tinued  uninterruptedly  to  his  graduation.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Quereau  were  married  in  April,  1855. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Susan  H.  Smith,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ira  M.  Smith,  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 


GH.  BROWN  is  a  native  of  Batavia,  Ill.,  born 
May  24,  1853,  a  son  of  Rufus  J.  and  Aurelia 
(McDaniels)  Brown,  who  came  to  Batavia 
from  New  York  with  their  parents  at  an 
early  day.  Rufus  J.  Brown  is  now  a  resident  of 
Nebraska.  C.  H.  Brown  received  a  fair  education, 
and  in  1868  commenced  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  post- 
office  at  Batavia,  in  which  incumbency  he  remained 
continuously  until  1880,  with  the  exception  of  one 
summer  spent  in  Nebraska.  He  then  spent  one 
year  in  the  United  States  Railway  Service  as  mail 
messenger,  and  in  1882  accepted  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  bookkeeper  for  the  Van  Nortwick  Paper 
Company. 

January  12,  1879,  Mr.  Brown  married  S.  Flor¬ 
ence  Starkey,  born  October  6,  1856,  in  Du  Page 
County,  Ill.,  a  daughter  of  Warren  and  Elizabeth 
(Hunter)  Starkey,  who  in  an  early  day  moved  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Illinois,  where  they  settled.  Mrs. 
Brown  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  politics  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Republican, 
and  has  served  as  collector  as  well  as  census  enu¬ 
merator. 


El  A.  BROW  NELL,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Brownell  &  Miller,  paper  manufacturers, 
j  St.  Charles,  is  a  native  of  Rock  County, 
Wis. ,  born  in  1841.  His  parents,  Humph¬ 
rey  and  Renew  (Willard)  Brownell,  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  went  to  Wisconsin  previous  to  the 
year  1839,  and  there  they  were  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing;  afterward,  when  E.  A.  was  yet  a  child,  they 
moved  to  McHenry  County,  Ill. 

E.  A.  Brownell  received  a  common-school  edu¬ 
cation,  and  then  came  to  St.  Charles,  where,  when 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  began  as  a  laborer  in  the 
paper-mill  he  now  owns  a  one-half  interest  in.  May 
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18,  1861,  he  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for  troops,  in 
Company  H,  Thirteenth  Regiment  Illinois  Volun 
teers,  which  was  the  first  three  years’  regiment  to 
leave  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  saw  active  service 
for  "thirty -eight  months,  during  which  time  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  many  of  the  principal  engagements, 
among  them  siege  of  Vicksburg,  battles  of  Look¬ 
out  Mountain  and  Mission  Ridge,  and  many  others. 
Honorably  discharged  in  1864,  he  returned  to  St. 
Charles,  and  in  1867  established  himself  in  the 
business  in  which  he  is  now  partner.  He  is  a  Re¬ 
publican,  and  has  served  as  alderman,  highway 
commissioner,  collector,  and  for  six  years  was 
postmaster  at  St.  Charles.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  and  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  is  a  F.  &  A.  M. 
October  17,  1867,  Mr.  Brownell  married  Etta  D. 
Baker,  a  native  of  Kane  County,  born  November 
4,  1847.  Her  parents,  John  R.  and  Harriet  An- 
geline  (Foote)  Baker,  were  early  settlers  in  St. 
Charles,  coming  here  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownell  have  been  blessed 
with  the  following  named  children:  Lulu  M. , 
Hattie  A.,  Mamie  T.  and  Eugene  W.  The  mother 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


HRISTOPHER  MASON.  Several  of  the 
trusted  and  trustworthy  engineers  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  re¬ 
side  in  Aurora,  and  none  of  them  is  better 
or  more  favorably  known  than  Christopher  Mason, 
who  was  born  in  St.  John’s,  near  Montreal,  Canada, 
February  17,  1828,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and 
Josette  (Fleury)  Mason,  of  that  place.  His  first 
trade  was  carpenter  work,  which  he  abandoned  at 
the  age  of  twenty-  six,  and  then  engaged  with  the 
Montreal  &  Champlain  Railway  Company,  where 
he  learned  engineering.  In  1863  he  came  west, 
accepted  employment  with  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  and  has  held  a 
position  in  the  service  of  that  corporation  since 
that  time.  He  had,  however,  visited  this  part  of 
the  country  in  1847,  and  in  1849,  was  married  here 
to  Marceline,  daughter  of  Joseph  Archambeau,  a 
farmer  of  this  locality,  who  settled  here  in  1847. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  of  whom  four  sons  and  two  daughters  now 


survive:  Christopher  Ambrose  Alexander,  in  rail¬ 
way  employment;  Joseph  Louis  Adolphus,  an 
engineer,  like  his  father,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company ; 
Orilla  Helen,  wife  of  Charles  Drake,  of  Aurora; 
Rose  Emma,  still  one  of  the  domestic  circle;  Willie, 
learning  railway  business,  and  Joseph  Napoleon, 
at  work  in  the  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  at  Aurora.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason 
are  regular  communicants  of  the  French  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  members  of  the  congrre<ration 
of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heard.  Ho  is  a 
worthy  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  Himself  and  lady  enjoy  the  respect 
of  all  who  know  them.  In  their  advancing  years 
they  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  children 
useful  members  of  society,  and  all  well  circum¬ 
stanced. 


SYLVENUS  BOYCE.  The  picturesque  green 
hills  of  Vermont  sent  to  this  county  a  fine 
)  sample  of  what  they  can  produce  in  the 
genus  homo  line  in  the  person  of  the 
well-known,  energetic  and  substantial  farmer  of 
Big  Rock  Township,  whose  name  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  brief  record.  Air.  Boyce  was  born  at 
Strafford,  Vt.,  December  13,  1849,  a  son  of  Elias 
and  Chloe  (Bacon)  Boyce,  who  came  with  their 
family  to  Kane  County  in  1854,  settling  in  Kane- 
ville.  Our  subject  was  married,  February  22, 
1871,  to  Elmirata,  daughter  of  James  H.  Chap¬ 
man,  and  by  her  has  two  sons,  Fred  Otis,  born 
i  October  20,  1874,  and  Frank,  born  September  10, 
1882.  Mr.  Boyce  has  by  industry  and  persever¬ 
ance  secured  for  himself  a  pleasant  home,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  representative  farmers  of 
his  township. 


AA1ES  T.  DOHERTY.  William  Doherty,  in 
1849,  came  to  Kane  County,  Ill.,  from 
County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  where  he  was 
born  in  1820.  He  settled  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  he  was  preceded  by  his  future 
wife,  Alary  McNevin,  who  was  born  in  the  same 
county  in  1825.  They  were  married  in  that  State 
June  9,  1850,  and  in  1852  they  came  to  St. 
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Charles,  where  Mr.  Doherty  worked  at  his  trade, 
that  of  a  mason.  They  had  five  children— four 
sons  and  one  daughter — James  T.,  our  subject,  be¬ 
ing  the  youngest,  except  his  sister.  He  was  born 
in  St.  Charles,  August  24,  1859.  He  attended  the 
East  St.  Charles  High  School,  and  for  three  years 
succeeding  his  graduation  he  was  shipping  clerk 
for  the  St.  Charles  File  Company.  Some  years 
thereafter  were  spent  in  the  drug  store  of  Maj.  J. 
S.  VanPatten.  He  is  Democratic  in  politics,  has 
served  several  years  as  city  clerk  of  St.  Charles, 
and  in  1885  was  appointed  postmaster  of  that 
place,  under  the  Cleveland  administration. 


DR.  SILAS  LONG  (deceased)  was  a  native  of 
|  Shelburne,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  and  a  son 
of  Dr.  John  and  Esther  (Haws)  Long,  the 
former  of  whom  had  been  a  surgeon  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  along  with  Dr.  Jenner,  a 
noted  physician  of  Boston,  who  vaccinated  Gen. 
Washington.  Dr.  Silas  Long  fitted  himself  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  June  19.  1840,  settled 
on  Sections  19  and  20,  Big  Rock  Township,  Kane 
County,  where,  during  life,  he  enjoyed  a  large  and 
successful  practice.  He  married  Matilda,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Eliphalet  and  Elizabeth  (Stebbins)  Strat¬ 
ton,  and  by  her  he  had  ten  children.  He  died  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1857,  his  wife  having  preceded  him  July 
28,  1845. 


DR.  SILAS  O.  LONG  (deceased)  was  born  at 
I  Shelburne,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  June  3, 
1814,  to  Dr.  Silas  and  Matilda  (Stratton) 
Long.  The  father  was  the  owner  of  two 
farms,  and  thereon  the  son  spent  his  early  life, 
attending  at  the  same  time  the  common  schools, 
and  later  the  academy  at  Greenfield.  Becoming 
desirous  of  leading  the  life  of  a  farmer,  he  set  out 
one  day  on  a  prospective  tour,  taking  a  trip  on 
horseback  through  the  State  of  Michigan,  but 
finding  no  inducements  to  settle  there  he  returned 
to  Massachusetts.  Shortly  afterward  he  visited 
Kane  County,  and  here  entered  the  claims  sub¬ 
sequently  occupied  by  his  father,  his  brothers  and 
himself.  June  24,  1839,  he  married,  at  Green¬ 


field,  Mass.,  Sarah  Severance,  born  June  30,  1816, 
a  daughter  of  Rufus  and  Tirzah  (Root)  Severance, 
the  former  of  whom  was  a  hatter  by  trade.  She 
spent  her  girlhood  with  her  widowed  mother  (her 
father  having  died  when  she  was  three  years  old), 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  entered  the 
young  ladies’  high  school,  where  she  remained 
until  her  education  was  completed.  To  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Long  was  born  one  daughter  (now 
deceased),  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Trip¬ 
lett,  of  Aurora.  Under  the  hard  and  incessant 
toil  incident  to  farm  life,  Dr.  Long’s  health  was 
impaired,  and,  having  studied  medicine  with  his 
father,  he  abandoned  farming  for  the  medical 
profession,  in  which  he  enjoyed  a  large  and  lucra¬ 
tive  practice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fox 
River  Medical  Association.  He  died  July  3,  1874; 
his  widow  still  survives  him.  The  Doctor  was 
benevolent,  kind  and  charitable  to  all,  ever  among 
the  foremost  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  was  a  pillar  of  and  a  shining  light  in 
the  Congregational  Church.  In  politics  Dr.  Long 
was  a  Republican. 


HM.  CRAWFORD,  M.  D.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of  this  eminent 
physician — one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
county — is  copied,  principally  from  the 
recently  published  “  Historical  Sketches  ”  printed 
in  the  St.  Charles  Valley  Chronicle.  In  the  fall 
of  1848  Dr.  H.  M.  Crawford  came  to  St.  Charles. 
Of  Scottish  ancestry  and  Irish  nativity,  he  belongs 
to  that  race  called  “  Scotch-Irish  ” — in  this  respect 
like  their  congeners,  the  “  French  Canadians  ”  and 
“  Pennsylvania  Germans  ” — and  which  has  made 
its  mark  on  this  continent,  as  it  has  done  in  all 
other  places  to  which  it  has  migrated. 

Born  at  Belfast  in  1820,  he  received  his  clas¬ 
sical  education  at  a  suburban  academy,  and  his 
technical  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  that  city, 
graduating  in  1848,  at  the  Royal  Belfast  College, 
an  affiliated  college  of  the  London  University.  He 
holds  a  surgeon’s  diploma  of  prior  date,  and  pros¬ 
ecuted  his  studies  at  other  places,  notably  at  Dub¬ 
lin  and  Edinburgh.  His  pronounced  secularism 
impeded  but  did  not  bar  the  ardent  and  successful 
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student,  and  theological  tests  were  as  powerless 
then,  as  cowardly  abuse  or  spiteful  malignity  was 
afterward  to  clog  the  progress  of  the  veteran  prac¬ 
titioner.  His  settlement  here,  as  indeed,  his  ad¬ 
vent  to  America  was  singularly  fortuitous  and  un¬ 
premeditated.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1848  he  was 
engaged  in  an  arduous  hospital  and  dispensary 
practice,  and  new  orders  being  stringent  for  emi¬ 
grant  ships  to  carry  qualified  surgeons,  he  was 
applied  to,  by  the  officer  of  the  port,  to  supply  a 
ship  with  a  surgeon,  and,  not  getting  one  to  suit, 
ultimately  consented  to  go  himself,  take  the  ship 
to  New  York,  and  return  by  the  next  steamer.  He 
left  on  four  hours’  warning,  appointing  a  substi¬ 
tute.  Arrived  in  New  York  he  happened  to  meet, 
in  the  British  consul’s  office,  an  eminent  med¬ 
ical  gentleman  of  that  city,  an  author  on  hy¬ 
giene,  who  had  seen  some  of  the  Doctor’s  writings 
on  that  subject.  Both  were  enthusiastic  sanitari¬ 
ans.  To  be  brief,  the  New  York  doctor  proposed 
to  the  ship’s  surgeon  for  the  latter  to  sit  down  in 
the  office  of  the  former,  and  assist  him  to  write  a 
work  in  the  interest  of  sanitary  science,  for  the 
city  council,  for  which  he  was  acting.  “Pleas¬ 
ant,  congenial  and  fairly-paying  work,  some  pri¬ 
vate  practice,  access  to  libraries,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  admission  to  the  clinics  of  all  the  hospitals, 
state  your  own  terms.  ’  ’  This  reads  as  if  the  stran¬ 
ger  was  going  to  be  taken  in,  but  no,  the  Quaker 
and  the  Freethinker  were  friends  for  life.  The 
work  was  honestly  done  and  honestly  paid  for, 
and  all  promises  more  than  kept.  Yet  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  work  was  a  hard  one  for  a  young  man  near¬ 
ly  worked  to  death,  for  three  years,  without  a 
day’s  rest,  in  hospital  wards  and  dispensary 
rounds,  where  typhus  claimed  its  victims  by  the 
thousand. 

At  home  he  had  now  lost  his  grip  by  this  unex¬ 
pected  adventure,  and  a  cherished  intention  of 
casting  his  life  and  lot  in  India  was  frustrated. 
His  colleague  urged  him  to  see  the  West  and  Can- 
ada  before  going  home,  and  it  was  while  en  route 
that  he  put  up  at  Tufft’s  Hotel,  St.  Charles,  one 
evening  in  September,  1848.  Next  morning  the 
stage  stopped  on  Millington’s  Hill,  and  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  old  flagstaff,  made  a  hasty 
sketch  of  the  beautiful  river  and  village,  and  wrote 


in  a  notebook,  still  extant,  “this  is  the  finest  site 
for  a  town  I  have  seen  since  I  landed.  Illinois 
has,  also,  its  Rhine,  and  St.  Charles  is  the  Bingen 
of  that  Rhine.”  If  with  prophetic  eye  he  could 
now  have  scanned  the  future,  he,  if  made  of  ordi¬ 
nary  mold,  might  have  shuddered  at  the  prospect 
of  the  coming  decades,  of  a  practice  on  this,  as  it 
were,  widely  expanded  battlefield,  scarcely  ever 
paralleled  in  the  State  in  its  persistency,  in  the 
hardships  endured,  and  in  the  thankless  drudgery, 
often  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  humanity  only; 
but,  it  must  be  noted,  more  than  offset  by  the 
countless  friends  and  patrons  treasured  up.  But 
the  “  merciful  veil  ”  hid  the  future,  and  with  a 
sigh  he  remounted  and  moved  west,  never  expecting 
to  see  St.  Charles  again.  The  winter  set  in  fierce 
and  early,  and  it  was  judged  best  to  return  by  St. 
Charles,  where,  late  in  October,  he  was  overtaken, 
with  many  others,  by  a  snow-storm  blocking  all 
roads;  and  thus  he  got  acquainted  with  friends 
whose  persuasions  to  settle  here,  though  at  first 
lightly  regarded,  prevailed  in  the  end. 

His  life  in  Europe  had  been  so  eventful,  his 
friends  there  had  often  importuned  him  to  write  a 
sketch  of  it.  That  he  has  got  similar  hints,  as  to 
his  career  here,  from  his  American  friends,  will  be 
readily  believed.  Among  some  notable  points 
would  be  the  stage  accident  suit,  ‘ ‘  Bolton  vs.  F rink 
&  Walker,  ”  in  which  he  was  a  principal  witness  in 
the  three  trials.  This  booked  him  for  surgical 
practice  more  than  any  other  circumstance.  He 
took  the  post  of  danger  during  the  cholera  inva¬ 
sions  from  1849  to  1854.  He  it  was  who  managed 
the  Swede  Cholera  Hospital,  for  which  he  got  am¬ 
ple  credit  in  Sweden,  if  not  here.  As  an  item  of 
local  interest,  he  held  a  commission  as  surgeon 
of  the  St.  Charles  Grenadier  Guards  bearing 
date  1854.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion  came,  and 
though  he  had  more  than  one  offer,  he  accept¬ 
ed  with  alacrity  the  surgeoncy  of  the  Fifty-eighth 
Illinois  Infantry,  and  served  with  unswerving 
fidelity  to  the  Union,  doing  his  duty  to  the  end  of 
the  contest  as  regimental,  brigade,  division  and 
army  corps  surgeon,  chief  of  hospitals,  etc.  Few 
worked  harder,  and,  as  can  be  attested,  he  got 
neither  rest  nor  sleep  for  four  days  and  nights  in 
succession  at  Donelson,  and  fared  nearly  as  hard 
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at  Shiloh.  He  was  a  chief  division  operator  at  the 
second  Ball  Run  battle,  at  Nashville,  and  the  bat¬ 
tles  on  the  Red  River,  during  Gen.  Banks’  cam¬ 
paign.  . 

The  war  closed,  he  resumed  his  practice,  which 
he  continues  with  the  same  unflagging  energy  as 
he  did  forty  years  ago.  Right  or  wrong,  popular 
or  unpopular,  regardless  of  the  cost,  he  maintains 
and  defends,  when  occasion  demands,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  thought  and  action  he  formulated  when 
eighteen,  without  a  shadow  of  turning.  Has 
always,  since  then,  been  a  Radical  of  Radicals, 
that  is  ‘  ‘  wishing  to  pluck  up  error  by  the  roots  and 
plant  truth  in  its  place;  agnostic,  that  is  when  he 
does  not  know  a  thing,  he  is  honest  enough  to  say 
so;  cosmopolitan,  Democratic,  and  of  course  Re¬ 
publican;  teetotaler  (of  course),  anti-slavery,  sec- 
ularistic,  altruistic,  no  privilege,  free  trade,  free 
thought  and  speech,  provided  there  is  no  free 
force  or  intimidation  implied,  right  of  way  and 
domicile  for  the  law-abiding  nations,  equality  be¬ 
fore  the  law.”  Far  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself, 
he  intends  to  die  advocating  these  principles.  Dr. 
Crawford  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  P.  McWill¬ 
iams,  at  St.  Charles,  in  1855,  and  she  and  one 
son  and  two  daughters  constitute  his  family. 


NSON  LUMAN  CLARK.  M.  D.,  although 
one  among  the  comparatively  young  men  in 
professional  life,  has  reached  an  eminence 
for  scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  thorough 
scholarship,  that  is  attained  by  few  even  of  those 
who  have  devoted  a  long  life  of  patient  toil  in  the 
walks  of  their  profession.  When  a  young  man  he 
prepared  himself  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  his 
chosen  profession  by  a  thorough  training  in  the 
best  literary  and  classical  schools  of  the  country. 
He  was  by  nature  a  student  of  nature,  as  well  as  a 
diligent  student  of  books,  and  in  early  life  followed 
the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  realized  his  fond  young 
dreams  when  he  received  his  diploma  from  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  the  country.  After  graduation, 
he  did  not  fold  his  hands,  or  turn  his  sole  atten¬ 
tion,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  graduates,  to 
the  one  subject  of  bread-winning,  to  the  exclusion 
of  further  study  and  investigation  in  the  line  of 


his  profession.  Indeed,  it  was  but  a  new  and 
added  impulse,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  tell 
whether  as  a  practitioner  or  as  a  student  in  the 
science  of  his  chosen  profession  he  is  the  harder 
or  closer  worker.  His  worth  as  a  man,  a  citizen, 
social  companion,  and  as  a  physician,  was  at  once 
recognized  when  he  first  came  to  Elgin  to  reside, 
and  in  all  these  respects  no  man  in  the  community 
can  justly'  take  precedence  of  him.  His  prom¬ 
inence  in  his  profession  is  not  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  Elgin,  but  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago 
he  is  one  of  the  best  known  physicians,  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  his  aid  and  counsel  in  difficult  cases 
are  eagerly  sought  by  other  practitioners.  In  the 
Bennett  Medical  College,  of  Chicago,  he  holds  the 
important  position  of  president,  and  also  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women.  He 
has  held  these  important  positions  since  the  col¬ 
lege  was  organized  in  1869.  He  is  also  gynecolo¬ 
gist  of  Bennett  Medical  Hospital.  Added  to  all 
these  important  posts  of  duty  is  his  extensive 
practice  in  the  city  of  Elgin  and  vicinity. 

Dr.  Clark  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  in 
Clarksburg,  October  12,  1836,  the  son  of  Thomas 
S.  and  Almeda  (Ketchum)  Clark,  natives  of  that 
State,  and  descendants  of  some  of  the  early  settlers 
on  the  new  England  shores.  The  Clarks  and 
Ketchums  were  of  a  strong  and  sturdy  race  of  men, 
of  fearless  integrity  of  purpose,  and  who  instinct¬ 
ively  loved  liberty.  The  little  ancient  town  of 
Clarksburg,  Mass.,  was  named  in  honor  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Clark  family.  In  1841  Thom¬ 
as  S.  Clark  removed  with  his  family  from  their  old 
eastern  home  to  Illinois,  and  first  settled  in  Cook 
County.  The  son  at  that  time  was  but  five  years 
of  age.  All  the  recollections  of  his  life  are  there¬ 
fore  connected  with  their  heme  in  the  West,  and 
amid  these  surroundings  he  grew  to  manhood.  In 
his  father’s  household  were  himself  and  three  broth¬ 
ers.  The  father  was  a  thrifty  and  industrious  cit¬ 
izen.  He  was  devoted  to  his  family,  and  gave  his 
sons  good  advantages  in  the  way  of  training  at 
home  and  in  the  schoolroom.  The  Doctor  is  the 
eldest  son.  The  second,  Arthur  F.,  was  quite 
young  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  upon 
the  country;  he  entered  the  country’s  service, 
volunteering  in  Company  F,  Eighth  Illinois  Cav 
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airy,  died  in  the  service,  in  hospital  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  January  21,  1863.  Horace  G.,  now  a 
contractor  and  builder  in  Chanute,  Kas.,  and  Her¬ 
bert  T.,  a  druggist  in  Chicago,  are  the  third  and 
fourth  sons.  The  father  departed  this  life  at  a 
ripe  old  age  in  Elgin;  he  was  born  January  27, 
1809,  and  died  April  3,  1881.  His  widow  is  sur¬ 
viving,  and  has  her  home  with  her  son,  the  Doctor. 
She  was  born  September  17,  1815,  in  Clarksburg, 
Mass. 

Anson  L.  received  a  good  education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and,  when  he  had  successfully  passed 
these,  became  a  student  at  Lombard  University, 
at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  B.  A.  in  1858,  and  received  his  M.  A. 
from  the  institution  in  1868.  At  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  he  began  teaching  in  the  public  schools  to  as¬ 
sist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  gaining  his  edu¬ 
cation.  In  the  meantime  he  had  commenced  a 
regular  course  of  reading  medicine  while  a  student 
in  Lombard  University,  and  while  teaching,  subse¬ 
quent  to  his  gradixation,  continued  his  reading  dil¬ 
igently.  When  fully  prepared  he  attended  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1861.  As 
soon  as  he  had  secured  his  diploma  he  located  at 
Franklin  Grove,  Ill.,  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  May  of  the  following  year 
he  removed  permanently  to  Elgin,  and  opened  an 
office.  In  August,  1862,  he  entered  the  army, 
and  served  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-seventh  Illinois  Infantry,  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  On  his  return  to  Elgin  he  at 
once  was  given  by  the  people  a  large  practice.  In 
1869  some  eminent  gentlemen  moved  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  starting  a  medical  college  in  Chicago.  In 
this  organization  Dr.  Clark  took  an  efficient  part, 
and  when  the  institution  was  launched  he  was 
elected  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  wom¬ 
en.  So  valuable  were  his  services  considered  that 
in  1872  he  was  elected  president  of  the  institution, 
a  position  he  continues  to  occupy.  He  has  been 
too  busy  in  professional  work  to  give  much  heed  to 
politics,  or  seriously  enter  the  field  where  men 
contend  for  the  honors  of  official  promotion.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1870,  through  the  expressed  desires  of 
many  friends,  he  was  induced  to  stand  for  the  of¬ 


fice  of  representative  in  the  State  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  was  elected,  where  he  performed  valuable 
service.  His  love  of  science  and  general  literature 
has  made  him  a  student  all  his  life,  and  to  a  mind 
naturally  vigorous  and  alert  are  added  culture  and 
that  refinement  that  comes  of  the  communion  of 
ripened  intelligence  with  the  mental  and  physical 
laws  of  life.  He  has  contributed  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  profession  by  adding  a  valuable  text  book 
entitled  “Diseases  of  Women,”  that  is  now  in  all 
the  public  libraries,  and  most  of  the  private  shelves 
of  the  members  of  this  school  of  practice. 

Dr.  Clark  and  Phoebe  J.  Lemon  were  united 
in  marriage  August  20,  1859.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter  of  George  C.  and  Anna  (Lewis)  Lemon.  Of 
this  union  were  two  sons.  The  one,  Otis  Ains¬ 
worth,  born  May  20,  1861,  was  a  bright  and  duti¬ 
ful  son,  who  had  grown  nearly  to  young  manhood 
in  his  parents’  home,  a  graduate  of  Elgin  Academy, 
full  of  hope  and  future  promise,  when  he  was 
stricken  down,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  February  14,  1880.  The  other  son,  Percival 
Lemon,  born  October  17,  1866,  graduated  B.  S.  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  making  a  specialty  of 
chemistry,  and  is  now  reading  medicine.  A  daugh¬ 
ter,  Anna  Almeda,  was  born  April  13,  and  died 
April  14,  1868.  The  loving  wife,  and  mother  of 
these  children,  departed  this  life,  and  is  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Elgin  Cemetery.  She  died  in  the  com 
munion  of  the  Universalist  Church. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  important  posi¬ 
tions  held  by  Dr.  Clark  already  mentioned,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  in  1877,  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  where  he  has  given  the 
State  his  eminent  services,  and,  having  twice  been 
reappointed,  continues  to  the  present  time  in  this 
position;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Eclec¬ 
tic  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  State  Society; 
of  the  National  Public  Health  Association;  a  Knight 
Templar  in  Bethel  Commandery,  of  which  he  is 
Past  E.  C. ,  also  Past  Master  for  some  years  of  El¬ 
gin  Lodge,  No.  117.  For  some  years  he  has  been 
associate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Times. 

January  22,  1872,  Dr.  Clark  and  Mary  F.  Dun 
ton  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  marriage.  She  is 
a  native  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  born  April  28,  1841, 
daughter  of  Hiram  P.  and  Belinda  (Harvey)  Dun 
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ton,  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  a  much-esteemed  lady  in  the  society 
circles  of  Elgin,  and  a  member  of  the  Every 
Wednesday  Literary  Club.  Dr.  Clark  is  a  member 
of  the  G.  A.  R. ,  Post  No.  49,  and  has  been  post 
surgeon  several  years. 


DGAR  BANGS  HUBBARD.  This  well- 
l/J  known  merchant  of  Aurora,  is  a  native  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  born  in  Madison 
County,  June  23,  1833,  and  is  a  son  of 
Daniel  and  Sophronia  (Bangs)  Hubbard,  who  came 
west  in  the  fall  of  1836,  and  located  at  Meacham’s 
Grove,  Ill.,  where  they  had  friends.  They  sub¬ 
sequently  made  a  permanent  settlement  at  Bang’s 
Lake,  now  Wauconda,  Lake  Co.,  Ill.,  and  where 
the  father  carried  on  farming.  He  died  there  in 
1865,  his  widow  surviving  him  until  1886;  they 
are  bimed  side  by  side  in  the  Wauconda  Cemetery. 

Edgar  B.  Hubbard  was  reared  to  farming,  and 
lived  upon  the  homestead  laid  out  by  his  father 
until  the  latter’s  decease,  when  he  moved  to 
Aurora,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  with 
which  interest  he  has  since  been  successfully  con¬ 
nected.  In  1857  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Fanny  Maria  Bowen,  who  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  N.  Y. ,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Cyrus  Bowen, 
now  deceased.  They  have  no  children.  Mr.  Hub 
bard  is  a  thorough -going  business  man  and  citizen, 
fully  alive  to  the  progress  of  the  times,  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  contributor  to  all  worthy  measures  tending  to 
the  development  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  city 
of  his  adoption.  He  is  a  member  of  the  K.  of  H., 
and  of  the  M.  W.  of  A. 


OHN  JONES,  a  well-known  farmer  of  Big 
■  Rock  Township,  is  a  native  of  Llandevalley, 

I  Brecknockshire,  Wales,  born  August  20, 
1828,  and  when  twelve  years  of  age  went  to 
work  iu  the  mines  of  Monmouthshire.  November 
1,  1851,  he  married  Sarah  Williams,  a  daughter 
of  Edmund  and  Margaret  (Morgan)  Williams,  by 
whom  he  had  a  family  of  seven  children,  five  of 
whom  are  now  living:  Margarette  A.,  born  July 
19,  1854,  married,  in  December,  1876,  to  George 


Wilcox,  a  resident  of  Kaneville,  Ill. ;  Rachel  Jane, 
born  May  26,  1862;  Louisa  S.,  born  December  27, 
1864,  married,  May  27,  1885,  to  Edson  J.  Davis, 
of  Aurora;  Martin  Darwin  and  Milton  David 
(twins),  born  October  22,  1870. 

In  1868  Mr.  Jones  came  to  Big  Rock  Town¬ 
ship  direct  from  his  native  land,  and  for  two  years 
lived  in  the  “Parsonage”  on  Section  18.  He 
rented  land  for  seven  years,  and  then  bought  his 
present  place  of  100  acres  on  Section  35,  where 
he  carried  on  mixed  farming,  raising  grain  and 
cattle.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  entire  family  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in  -which  he 
has  served  as  deacon  six  years,  at  the  same  time 
holding  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school. 


LENANDER  H.  STONE  was  born  at  Wya- 
lusing,  Bradford  Co.,  Penn.  October  8, 
1820,  a  son  of  Raphael  and  Sarah  (Ingham) 
Stone,  who  were  of  a  family  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent  on  the  father’s  side,  and  English  on 
the  mother’s  side,  who  came  to  this  country  in  its 
early  history,  landing  at  Stonington,  Conn.  Our 
subject’s  grandfather,  on  the  mother’s  side,  landed 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  time  of  William  Penn;  his 
brother,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Jackson.  The  early  life 
of  Mr.  Stone  was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm,  and 
he  attended  the  district  school,  when  home  duties 
would  permit,  until  fourteen  years  of  age.  After 
the  death  of  his  parents  he  entered  an  academy  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Penn.  Having  finished  the  course 
there  he  taught  school  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
Academy;  he  studied  law  for  two  years  with  the 
late  Col.  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  of  Wilkesbarre, 
but  has  never  practiced  it  as  a  profession.  In 
1844  Mr.  Stone  went  to  Beloit,  Wis. ,  where  he 
taught  the  Rock  River  High  School  for  five  years, 
and  then  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  having 
had  some  experience  in  that  line  with  Anning  O. 
Chahoon  &  Co.,  merchants  and  contractors  in 
Pennsylvania. 

August  3,  1847,  he  married  Hannah  A.  Cort- 
right,  who  was  born  April  15,  1825,  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Louisa  (Searls)  Cortright.  Her  parents 
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having  died  when  she  was  young  (only  four  years 
old),  Mrs  Stone  was  educated  by  her  aunt  Ruth 
and  uncle  John  Gore,  with  whom  she  lived  up  to  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty- two.  Her 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  Valley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  have  had  four 
children,  three  of  whom  are  now  living:  Mary  E. , 
wife  of  W.  J.  Hancock,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Har¬ 
riet  F.,  wife  of  J.  M.  Bigger,  of  Dallas,  7  lex. ,  and 
William  G.,  married  to  Jessie  A.  Ogden,  and  resid¬ 
ing  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  1854  Mr.  Stone  moved 
to  Freeport,  Ill.,  and  here  engaged  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  banking  and  real  estate.  In  1868  he  came 
to  Geneva,  where  he  lived  only  six  months,  during 
which  time  he  bought  his  present  home  property 
at  North  Aurora.  In  politics  he  is  independent. 
He  takes  an  active  part  in  local  public  affairs;  was 
a  Republican  during  the  war  for  the  Union,  is  a 
Prohibitionist  now,  and  will  be  until  the  liquor 
business  is  brought  under  control  of  the  State,  and 
ceases  to  be  a  political  power  in  controlling  elections 
and  the  politics  of  the  country.  Mr.  Stone  is  a 
fair  sample  of  a  good  citizen,  and  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  an  honest  man  and  a  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Though 
belonging  to  no  church,  he  believes  that  Christian¬ 
ity  is  the  basis  of  our  advancing  civilization. 


EVI  HULL  WATERHOUSE,  contractor 
and  builder,  of  Aurora,  was  born  at  Clinton. 

1  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.,  September  19,  1824, 
and  is  the  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Lucy  (Hull) 
Waterhouse,  former  a  Baptist  minister,  also  a  car¬ 
riage-maker  and  stone-mason,  who  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  devoted  his  attention  to  the  latter 
trade  at  Essex,  Conn.,  to  which  place  lie  had  re¬ 
moved  when  the  son  was  but  ten  years  of  age.  By 
this  time  and  subsequently  Levi  H.  obtained  a  good 
common-school  education,  and  soon  after  arriving  at 
Essex  began  to  learn  the  general  trade  of  mason. 
After  completing  his  apprenticeship  he  worked  at 
the  business  in  his  native  State,  and  in  the  south  un¬ 
til  1847,  when  he  came  west,  locating  at  Chicago, 
where  for  fifteen  yeai’s  he  was  identified  with  the 
contracting  and  building  interests  of  that  city. 
In  1802  he  removed  to  Aurora,  since  which  time 


he  has  conducted  the  same  business.  During  a 
long  and  successful  career  he  has  earned  an  envi¬ 
able  reputation  for  integrity,  fair  dealing  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  his  chosen  vocation. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  was  married  in  De  Kalb 
County,  Ill.,  to  Harriet  Hough,  a  native  of  New 
York,  a  most  estimable  lady,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  Park  Place  Baptist  Church. 
In  1871  she  was  laid  to  rest  in  Spring  Lake  Cem¬ 
etery,  and  her  only  son,  Fletcher  L.,  who  died 
December  27,  1885,  lies  beside  her.  There  were 
four  other  children  by  this  union,  all  daughters: 
Mary,  now  the  wife  of  Edward  Y.  Fowler;  Ger¬ 
trude,  now  Mx-s.  Jeff  T.  Parker;  Harriet,  at  home; 
and  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Darwin  Royston.  Mr. 
Waterhouse  formed  a  second  matrimonial  alliance, 
this  time  with  Miss  Clara  Buchanan,  a  native  of 
Angelica,  N.  Y.,  a  popular  and  talented  lady,  who 
was,  for  a  time,  a  teacher  in  the  Aurora  schools, 
being  formerly  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  fam¬ 
ily  are  attendants  of  Park  Place  Baptist  Church. 
The  progenitors  of  the  Waterhouse  and  Hull  fami¬ 
lies,  from  whom  Mr.  W aterhouse  is  descended,  were 
of  English  origin,  and  of  old  New  England  stock, 
the  historical  annals  of  both  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  making  mention  of  them  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Rev.  John 
W aterhouse  was  one  of  the  first  three  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  who  resided  or  held  meetings 
in  the  town  of  Clinton,  Conn.  In  the  annals  above 
referred  to  many  of  them  are  spoken  of  as  holding 
prominent  positions  in  the  learned  professions,  in 
trade  and  in  politics. 


El  DWARD  R.  LONG,  a  farmer  of  Big  Rock 
Township,  was  born  September  21,  1827,  at 
I  Greenfield,  Mass.,  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  ten  children  born  to  Dr.  Silas  and  Ma¬ 
tilda  (Stratton)  Long.  In  1840  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  Kane  County,  and  November  13,  1854, 
he  was  married  in  Trinity  Church,  Aurora,  Ill.,  to 
Emma,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Stoddard) 
Dale.  Their  living  children  are  Fred  E.,  born 
March  23,  1859;  Caroline  A.,  born  May  4,  1860, 
the  wife  of  William  Price,  of  Big  Rock;  Harry  S. , 
born  August  22,  1864,  and  Minnie  E.,  born  April 
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15,  1869.  They  lost  by  death  one  child,  Alice, 
born  December  28,  1855,  and  whose  funeral  was 
the  first  held  from  the  Baptist  Church  of  Big 
Rock.  Mr.  Long  now  operates  a  farm  of  226 
acres  on  Sections  19  and  20,  where  he  pays  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  stock  raising.  The  family  at¬ 
tend  the  services  of  the  Baptist  Church,  though 
Mrs.  Long  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
In  politics  Mr.  Long  is  a  Republican. 


OLMES  MILLER,  Among  all  the  eminent 
and  deservedly  popular  business  men  of 
Aurora,  there  is  and  has  been  none  whose 
name  ranks  above  that  of  this  gentleman, 
because  none  is  more  thoroughly  identified  and 
honorably  connected  with  the  social  and  commer¬ 
cial  affairs  of  the  city  of  Aurora,  or,  indeed,  of 
Kane  County,  as  no  other  person  within  its  limits 
is  better  known  among  its  inhabitants.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Ulysses,  Tompkins  Co. ,  N.  Y. , 
July  5,  1829,  and  is  the  son  of  John  M.  and  Lydia 
A.  (Mack)  Miller,  who  were  pioneers  of  that 
county,  and  worthy  people.  They  came  to  Illinois 
in  1842,  bringing  with  them  five  sons  and  one 
daughter,  and  the  family  located  at  Aurora. 

Holmes  Miller  was  about  thirteen  years  old  on 
his  arrival  in  this  county.  "When  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  began  learning  the  dry  goods  business  in  the 
store  of  Hawkins  &  Jenks,  as  a  clerk,  where  he 
continued  until  1853,  and  then  he  and  Richard  M. 
Goodwin  opened  business  on  their  owTn  account. 
He  has  been  since  continuously  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  trade  in  Aurora,  establishing  a  reputation 
as  an  honorable  merchant,  and  occupies  a  high 
place  in  the  esteem  and  consideration  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  As  a  manifestation  his  fellow  citizens  have 
many  times  conferred  upon  him  various  offices  of 
public  honor.  He  was  president  of  the  village  board 
of  trustees  before  the  incorporation  of  Aurora  as  a 
city;  he  was  also  mayor  of  the  city  of  Aurora.  In 
various  business  interests,  besides  his  individual 
mercantile  affairs,  Mr.  Miller  has  taken  an  active 
part.  He  was  an  original  stockholder  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Aurora  Cotton  Mill,  the  Aurora 
Watch  Factory,  and  the  Silver  Plate  Company,  all 
of  which  added  materially  to  the  population,  and 


consequently  to  the  business  and  wTealth  of  the 
city.  But  to  enumerate  all  of  the  various  enter¬ 
prises  that  he  has  been  identified  with,  which  natu¬ 
rally  benefited  Aurora,  would  require  space  not 
allowed  to  this  article;  enough  to  say  that  the  city 
has  no  citizen  in  its  bounds  of  more  public  spirit 
or  enterprise,  or  who  is  more  thoroughly  endow7ed 
with  all  those  good  qualities  that  go  to  make  up 
the  good  citizen. 

He  was  married  in  1852  to  Melissa  L.  Tubbs, 
at  Corfu,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  family  were 
originally  from  Vermont.  This  union  has  been 
blessed  wTith  three  children — two  sons  and  a  daugrh- 
ter — named  Jennie,  John  M.  and  William  S.  Mr. 
Miller  has  always  acted  politically  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  pai^y,  and  is  an  attendant  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  is  now7  senior  partner  in  an  extensive 
dry  goods  house  establishment  on  Fox  Street, 
Aurora,  the  name  of  the  firm  being  Holmes  Miller 
&  Sons. 


OBERT  S.  SAFFORD.  This  worthy  and 
highly  esteemed  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
^  best-known  business  men  of  the  city  of 
Aurora, with  many  of  whose  leading  indus¬ 
tries  he  has  been  identified  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  Washington  Co. , 
N.  Y.,  May  22,  1835,  and  his  parents  were  Will¬ 
iam  C.  and  Margaret  (Murdoch )  Safford;  the  former 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  State  his 
ancestors  had  been  residents  for  several  genera¬ 


tions,  and  had  all  his  life  been  a  farmer;  the 
latter  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They  had 
two  sons — William  H.  and  Robert  S. ,  both  of  w hom 
removed  to  Illinois,  and  William  H. ,  who  was  a 
farmer,  died  at  Genesee,  in  that  State. 

Robert  S.  Safford  remained  at  the  place  of  his 
birth  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  years  of  man¬ 
hood.  He  obtained  a  good  common-school  edu¬ 
cation,  supplemented  by  an  academic  course  in  a 
well-known  institution  in  his  native  town.  For 
some  years  thereafter  he  followed  the  profession  of 
teaching  in  New  York  State.  In  1856  he  visited 
the  west,  and  was  favorably  impressed  with  the 
young  and  growing  town  of  Aurora,  to  which 
place  he  removed  in  1862,  and  has  made  it  his  per- 
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manent  home.  Since  living  here  Mr.  Salford  has 
been  engaged  in  various  enterprises.  For  some 
time  he  was  in  commercial  business,  as  a  traveling 
salesman  for  a  wholesale  grocery  house,  and  has 
been  identified  with  the  horticultural  business  ‘in 
this  locality.  He  is  also  connected  with  the 
Aurora  Cotton  Mill,  as  well  as  other  enterprises, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  shrewd,  energetic  and  lead¬ 
ing  business  man. 

On  March  7,  1807,  Mr.  Salford  was  married  to 
Helen  M. ,  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Har¬ 
riet  (Fairchild)  Rust,  who  were  former  residents 
of  Cambridge,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
this  union  three  children  have  been  born,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Grade,  died  in  1875.  The 
survivors  are  Frederick  F.,  and  Fannie  V.,  both 
of  whom  live  wfith  their  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Salford  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  has  been  an  officer  ;  and  both  are  held 
in  high  esteem  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances. 


Thomas  Meredith  (deceased)  was  one  of 

the  most  prominent  of  all  the  pioneer 
farmers  who  came  to  Kane  County;  conspic¬ 
uous  not  only  as  such,  but  as  one  of  the 
best  known  and  widely-respected  citizens  in  this 
portion  of  the  State.  He  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Llandinam,  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  December 
10,  1812.  The  Meredith  family  tree  places  the 
origin  of  the  name  in  England.  The  ancestors  of 
this  branch  of  the  family  are,  however,  truly 
Welsh,  they  having  never  gone  over  in  their  patri¬ 
otism  to  the  English  in  either  sympathies,  habits 
or  customs,  but  in  these  respects  remained  true  to 
their  own  native  and  loved  little  principality.  The 
father  of  Thomas  was  of  the  better  class  of  yeo¬ 
manry,  and  spent  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  agri¬ 
culture,  living  and  dying  in  the  place  of  his  na¬ 
tivity. 

Thomas  Meredith  married  Miss  Sarah,  a 
daughter  of  John  Thomas,  the  two  families  being 
of  the  same  locality,  and  of  the  same  ideas  and 
patriotism.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  born  at 
their  early  home  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
father  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  America,  and, 


;  after  correspondence  with  neighbors  who  had  pre- 
j  ceded  him,  he  sailed  with  his  family  in  the  year 
1843,  landed  in  New  York,  and  came  directly  to 
Big  Rock  Township,  Kane  County.  Purchasing 
land  and  improving  it,  he  made  his  home  here 
until  he  retired  from  active  manual  labor,  in  1865, 
and  moved  to  Aurora,  where  he  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days.  Having  projected  a  residence 
in  Florida,  he,  with  this  in  view,  visited  that  State, 

;  and  while  there  was  stricken  with  heart  disease, 
dying  suddenly  February  14,  1882.  Of  his  sur¬ 
vivors,  his  widow  is  spending  the  evening  of  her 
days  at  the  home  of  her  only  surviving  daughter, 
Mrs.  Isaac  Morgan,  of  Aurora;  the  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  is  ex-county  clerk  of  Kane  County;  John 
is  a  merchant  in  Aurora;  Edwin,  a  merchant  in 
Batavia;  George,  a  merchant,  and  the  present  ef¬ 
ficient  mayor  of  Aurora;  William  is  in  the  United 
States  mail  service,  and  Wynn  is  also  in  mercan¬ 
tile  business. 

The  worth  and  character  of  Thomas  Meredith  is 
.  attested  by  the  kind  words  and  affectionate  re¬ 
membrances  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived 
and  moved  so  long.  Large  and  generous  of  na¬ 
ture,  kindly  and  charitable  of  disposition,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  right,  he  was  greatly  respected  by 
all,  and  his  counsels  were  always  widely  sought  by 
his  many  friends.  In  a  marked  degree  he  possessed 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  his  faults,  if  he 
had  any,  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.  For  years  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  Big  Rock 
Township,  for  he  possessed  many  of  those  natural 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  belong  to  those  who 
are  the  born  leaders  of  men.  His  death  came  like 
a  personal  affliction  to  many  of  the  people  of  the 
county.  He  lived  to  see  his  children  grow  to  use¬ 
ful  manhood,  and  ready  and  capable  to  take  up  the 
life  work  where  he  laid  it  down,  and  bear  his  un¬ 
tarnished  name  to  succeeding  generations. 


CHRISTIAN  SOLFISBURG,  brick  and  tile 
manufacturer,  of  Aurora,  was  born  in  the 
Canton  Berne,  Switzerland,  January  3, 
1832,  to  John  and  Mary  Ann  (Solfisburg) 
Solfisburg.  He  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1852,  landing  at  New  York  City  January  1  of 
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that  year,  and  immediately  journeyed  west,  where 
for  several  years  he  engaged  in  farming  pursuits. 
He  afterward  became  interested  in  the  wood  busi¬ 
ness  at  Aurora,  and,  in  1801,  began  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  brick,  also  dealing  in  lime,  and  for  the  past 
twenty- live  years  he  has  been  a  prominent  factor 
in  the  business  affairs  of  the  city.  He  has  served 
as  highway  commissioner  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
alderman  for  the  sixth  ward  for  four  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Aurora  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  is  at  present  a  stockholder  and 
director.  He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F., 
Concordia  Lodge  No.  303,  and  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Mutual  Aid,  etc.,  and  is  a  thoroughly 
representative  and  honored  citizen. 

Mr.  Solfisburg  was  married  at  Aurora  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Love,  a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Margaret 
Love.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  children:  Clara,  now  the  wife  of 
John  T.  Kerr,  of  Hinckley,  Ill.,  Albert,  who  at 
present  manages  his  father’s  business;  Lincoln, 
Lilly,  Edwin,  Addie  Belle,  Lydia,  Lottie,  Roy  . 
and  Flora.  Mr.  Soltisburg  is  one  of  the  solid  and 
substantial  citizens  of  the  city. 

JOHN  W.  HARDY  was  born  at  Lee,  Oneida 
Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  December  23,  1838,  son  of  J ames 
i  and  Hannah  (Welbon)  Hardy,  who  in  1829, 
came  to  this  country  from  England,  where 
the  father  had  followed  the  occupation  of  a  shep¬ 
herd.  John  W.  spent  his  early  life  on  his  father’s 
farm,  receiving  his  educational  training  at  the 
district  schools.  In  1860  he  came  to  Illinois, 
where  he  worked  for  a  time  by  the  month ;  he  then 
rented  land  until  1865,  in  which  year  he  bought 
'ninety-six  acres  on  Section  17,  to  which  he  after¬ 
ward  added  fifty,  aggregating  a  splendid  farm  of 
146  acres  under  high  cultivation,  with  good  build¬ 
ings,  etc.,  located  in  Aurora  Township.  Mr. 
Hardy  produces  on  his  farm  grain,  cattle  and  other 
stock.  Of  cattle  he  has  a  herd  of  thirty  head,  be¬ 
sides  many  horses  and  hogs,  among  the  former 
being  descendants  of  some  celebrated  trotters. 

Mr.  Hardy  married  March  13,  1867,  Addie 
Richardson,  a  native  of  Watertown,  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  born  April  5,  1840,  daughter  of  Anor  and 


Lydia  (Basinger)  Richardson,  who  moved  to 
Aurora,  Kane  Co.,  in  1846.  While  yet  young 
Mrs.  Hardy  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and 
became  united  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Aurora.  To  our  subject  and  wife  have  been  born 
three  children:  Minnie  L.,  born  October  7,  1869; 
Carrie  H. ,  born  June  29,  1871,  and  Earl  C.,  born 
June  15,  1879,  all  receiving  excellent  education, 
including  instruction  in  music.  Mr.  Hardy  makes 
no  pretense  of  being  a  politician,  but  takes  deep 
interest  in  local  public  affairs,  and  supports  the 
Republican  party. 


JiOHN  LOUIS  LONG  (deceased)  was  a 
native  of  Shelburne,  Mass. ,  born  August  24, 

I  1818,  to  Dr.  Silas  and  Matilda  (Stratton) 
Long.  In  1840  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  en¬ 
tered  a  claim  of  200  acres  on  Sections  19  and  20,  in 
Big  Rock  Township,  where  he  conducted  mixed 
farming  extensively.  March  30, 1842,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  James  and 
Flora  (Sherwood)  Cornell,  of  New  York  City, 
where  she  was  born  July  4,  1823,  came  to  Illinois 
in  1839  and  died  January  22,  1886.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Long  were  born  seven  children,  viz. :  Charles 
S.,  born  January  17,  1844;  Flora  M. ,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1849;  Alonzo  L.,  born  February  11,  1852; 
Emma  O.,  born  August  11,  1854;  Edgar  C.,  born 
February  13,  1856;  George  S.,  born  January  13, 
1858;  and  Herbert,  born  September  13,  1859,  died 
September  23,  1860.  Mr.  Long  died  November 
6,  1886.  He  held  during  his  life  several  positions 
of  public  trust;  he  was  a  stanch  Republican. 


H  ENRY  RISER.  This  gentleman  who  is 
engineer  of  a  passenger  train  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  a 
resident  of  Aurora,  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  November  17,  1852,  a  son  of  Simon  and 
Mary  (Reis)  Riser,  the  former  a  native  of  Canton 
Aargau,  Switzerland,  a  carpenter  and  builder  by 
trade,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Munster,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  Germany  ;  they  were  married  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1855 
came  to  Aurora,  where  Henry  grew  to  manhood 
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and  where  he  worked  with  his  father  at  carpentering. 
Simon  Riser  still  survives,  but  his  wife  died  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  1887,  and  is  buried  in  the  Aurora  cem¬ 
etery. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Henry  Riser  took  up 
railroad  work  as  fireman;  after  six  years  had 
charge  of  an  engine,  and  has  since  been  connected 
with  the  above  named  corporation  as  one  of  its 
reliable  engineers.  Mr.  Riser  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  in  Aurora  with  Mary  Marsh,  and  they  have 
two  sons  and  one  daughter  :  Emma  Wilhelmina, 
Harvey  Simon  and  William  Henry.  Mrs.  Riser  is 
a  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Biller) 
Marsh,  of  Aurora.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riser  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 


FHILIP  SCHICKLER  is  one  of  the  many 
engaged  in  manufacturing  in  Aurora. 
This  name,  German  originally,  was  spelled 
Schiickler,  but  in  English  is  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  sound,  as  at  the  head  of  this 
sketch.  Philip  Schickler  was  born  June  5,  1837, 
at  Oberndorf,  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  His  parents, 
John  and  Annie  (Boley)  Schickler,  belonged  to  the 
better  class  of  farmers,  and  were  wine-growers  of 
that  vicinity.  The  latter  industry  was  carried  on 
quite  extensively  by  the  elder  Schickler,  and  is  still 
conducted  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry.  Philip  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education  in  his  native  country,  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  set  sail  to  seek  his  for¬ 
tune  in  the  United  States.  He  located  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. ,  and  there  learned  the  cigar-maker’s 
trade,  remaining  in  that  city  until  1850,  when  he 
became  a  resident  of  Aurora,  being  attracted  to 
that  locality  by  his  elder  brother,  Christopher,  who 
had  preceded  him  to  America.  On  his  arrival  in 
Aurora  he  found  employment  at  railroad  work,  and 
followed  bridge  building  for  about  four  years. 
Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars,  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  tobacco,  smokers’ 
articles,  etc. 

Mr.  Schickler  is  favorably  known  as  an  honor¬ 
able  and  thorough- going  business  man,  as  well  as 
a  successful  one.  He  carries  on  one  of  the  most 
extensive  establishments  in  his  line  in  Aurora,  and 


gives  employment  to  a  number  of  hands,  thus  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  material  advancement  of  his  adopted 
home.  He  was  married  in  Aurora  to  Miss  Augusta 
Eitelgarge,  a  native  of  Rottleben,  Saxony,  and 
they  have  six  children,  the  elder  boys  being  at  the 
present  time  valuable  assistants  in  the  cigar  store 
and  factory.  The  names  of  the  children  in  order 
of  their  ages  are  Emma,  Louisa,  Philip,  Charles, 
George  and  Rosa.  The  family  are  attendants  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 


WjILLIAM  FREDERICK.  This  honored 
'  citizen  is  a  native  of  Johnstown,  Fulton 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  February  15,  1825. 
He  is  descended  from  German  ancestors, 
who  settled  in  America  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  great-grandfather  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  A  generation 
later  the  grandfather  of  William  Frederick  saw 
service  in  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Frederick  has 
now  in  his  possession  a  quaint  and  curiously- 
carved  powder-horn  that  his  revolutionary  ancestor 
carried  during  that  memorable  struggle.  The 
horn  is  engraved  with  the  names  of  several  battles 
in  which  its  owner  participated,  having  a  view  of 
the  city  of  Albany,  and  all  inscriptions  on  it  are 
spelled  in  a  style  of  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
His  maternal  ancestors  served  in  the  War  of  1812, 
one,  Maj.  Stoner,  being  among  the  number.  The 
parents  of  William  were  Philip  P.  and  Catharine 
(Phye)  Frederick.  The  father  was  a  millwright, 
and  William  remained  at  home  with  his  parents 
until  attaining  his  majority,  assisting  in  his  father’s 
business. 

In  1846  Mr.  Frederick  started  for  the  West,  and 
crossed  Fox  River  for  the  first  time  May  1,  of  that  * 
year,  on  a  foot  plank,  which  took  the  place  of  a 
bridge.  On  this  his  first  arrival  in  Kane  County, 
his  resources  in  a  financial  way  were  somewhat 
limited,  consisting  of  but  $11,  and  employ¬ 
ment  was  then  so  scarce  he  was  obliged  to 
work  for  his  board  during  the  first  slimmer;  fol¬ 
lowing  this  he  secured  employment  on  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  dam  at  5  shillings  per  day.  He  subse¬ 
quently  bought  land  in  Kaneville  Township,  and 
became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
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farmers  in  Kane  County.  He  retired  from  active 
farming  in  1884,  removed  to  Aurora  City,  and  is 
now  residing  with  his  family  in  the  handsome 
residence,  No.  312  Downer  Place.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried,  March  15,  1873,  to  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
Amasa  and  Huldah  (Pratt)  Hathaway,  who  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. ,  iu  1834.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  have  seven  children:  Mary,  now 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Baker,  and  residing  in  Iowa;  Arte- 
mus,  a  resident  of  Dakota;  Margaret  M. ;  William, 
Jr.;  Agues;  Charles  and  Burt.  .Although  not  a 
member  of  any  religious  denomination,  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  has  been  a  contributor  to  and  supporter  of 
various  churches  durinof  his  long:  residence  in  Kane 
County,  notably  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Kaneville,  and  the  Galena  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Aurora.  Politically  he  is 
Democratic.  While  a  resident  of  Kaneville  Town¬ 
ship  he  was  engaged  in  farming. 


HOMAS  H.  BALL.  This  gentleman  has 
earned  a  place  among  those  of  Aurora’s 
citizens  who  are  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
having  so  successfully  aided  in  promoting 
the  building  and  operating  of  factories  of  that 
place.  He  is  a  native  of  Canastota,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.  He  grew  up  under  the  training  and  influ¬ 
ences  of  his  home,  and  received  a  fair  preliminary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place. 
When  only  a  well-grown  youth  he  went  to  Boston, 
and  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  clerk  in  a  large 
mercantile  concern.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years 
he  came  west,  and  for  some  time  remained  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  was  again  acting  as  clerk.  The 
only  fortune  the  youth  possessed  was  a  willingness 
to  do  his  work  efficiently,  and  an  honest  purpose 
to  push  his  way  in  life  by  meriting  only  success 
that  might  come  to  him.  After  an  extended  train¬ 
ing  in  the  employ  of  others,  he  in  time  felt  strong 
enough  to  embark  in  mercantile  pursuits  on  his 
own  account,  and  soon  established  a  large  trade 
in  the  wholesale  line  in  dry  goods,  etc.  In  1881 
he  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  trade  in  cor¬ 
sets,  the  manufacturing  of  the  same,  and  chiefly 
through  his  efforts,  in  1883,  was  established  the 
Aurora  Corset  Factory,  the  buildings  erected,  and 


the  business  successfully  launched.  Mr.  Ball  is 
in  charge  of  the  entire  concern,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  sound  and  valuable  industries  that  are 
contributing  so  much  to  the  growth  and  importance 
of  the  city. 


ILLIAM  WARD  BISHOP  was  born  in 
Great  Clackton,  Essex  County,  England, 
■j  April  19,  1821,  the  son  of  William  and 
Anna  Maria  (Smith)  Bishop,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Essex,  former 
of  whom  was  a  carpenter  and  builder.  The  par¬ 
ents  emigrated  and  came  to  Montreal,  Canada, 
when  their  son,  William  Ward,  was  but  a  lad. 
He  spent  the  years  of  his  childhood  in  Leicester, 
Mass. ,  where  he  reached  his  majority,  and  when 
he  had  completed  his  trade  of  carpenter  and  builder 
he  removed  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  which  city  he 
was  engaged  in  a  foundry  for  a  few  years.  He 
closed  up  his  business  affairs,  and  came  west,  in 
1852,  to  cast  his  future  fortune  with  the  people 
of  Illinois.  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  demand 
here  for  skilled  workmen,  especially  of  the  trade 
which  Mr.  Bishop  had  chosen  to  follow,  and  for 
two  years  he  was  actively  engaged  iu  carpentering 
and  house  building  in  various  places  in  the  State. 
In  this  way  he  came  to  know  of  Aurora,  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  at  once  decided,  and  he  made  the  city 
his  permanent  home,  locating  there  in  1854.  The 
pressing  want  of  a  foundry  here  determined  the 
nature  of  his  enterprise,  and  he  put  up  what  were 
rather  extensive  iron  works,  for  that  day.  In 
this  shop  was  done  much  of  the  iron  work  of  the 
then  being  constructed  Chicago,  Burlington  A 
Quincy  Railroad.  His  business  foresight  and 
thrift  kept  him  always  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
his  pride  of  workmanship  soon  came  to  be  a  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  trade  that  what  was  entrusted  to  his 
hands  would  be  not  only  honestly  but  well  done. 
His  shop  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  West  when  the  day  of  great 
railroad  building  was  inaugurated,  truly  the  day 
in  Illinois  that  will  go  into  history  as  that  of  iron 
and  steam.  No  private  individual  effort  contrib¬ 
uted  more  in  the  construction  days  of  this  now 
great  railroad,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
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than  did  Mr.  Bishop;  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  now  in  the  days  of  his  retirement  and  quiet 
his  mind  often  returns  to  this  part  of  his  life-work 
with  that  soothing  satisfaction  that  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  pastimes  in  the  evening  of  a  well-spent 
life.  Here  he  has  won  the  success  of  a  business  ca¬ 
reer  that  brings  wealth  and  the  higher  comforts 
that  follow,  a  success  that  was  deserved.  About 
1865  he  retired  from  the  foundry  business.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  become  a  bank  stockholder,  and 
at  once  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  banking. 
Here  the  same  elevating  business  principles  that  had 
accompanied  him  through  life  served  him  well, 
and  from  a  mere  stockholder  he  for  many  years 
was  the  principal  manager  of  what  was  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  soundest  money  institutions 
in  the  country.  His  aid,  counsel  and  advice,  as 
well  as  his  best  individual  efforts,  have  always 
been  at  the  command  of  his  neighbors  in  the  work 
of  pushing  forward  the  best  interests  of  Aurora 
and  the  surrounding  country,  his  latest  good 
work  being  the  promotion  to  a  successful  issue  of 
the  cotton  mills  of  which  he  is  a  director  and 
stockholder,  and  was  its  first  president;  his  ef¬ 
fective  work,  in  connection  with  his  friends,  made 
successful  issue  of  this  enterprise.  In  public  life 
he  has  not  been  found  remiss,  and,  while  avoiding 
political  strife,  he  has  been  called  by  his  friends  to 
those  modest  places  of  trust;  but  only  where  he 
could  serve  to  the  best  advantage  his  old  neigh- 
bors  and  friends.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  al¬ 
derman  in  the  councils  of  his  adopted  city,  and 
its  mayor  for  one  term,  giving  the  public  freely 
some  of  his  best  efforts  for  the  city’s  good.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  supervisor  of  his  town¬ 
ship,  where  his  abilities  were  equally  well  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  county.  Several  other  mi¬ 
nor  positions  he  at  times  accepted  at  a  great  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  in  order  to  serve  his  friends.  In 
all  cases  it  was  the  office  seeking  the  man,  and  not 
the  man  seeking  the  office. 

In  his  social  and  family  life  is  Mr.  Bishop  to  be 
seen  at  his  best.  In  person  above  the  medium 
height,  erect  in  his  bearing  and  possessed  of  that 
spring  in  movement  that  is  indicative  of  vigorous 
health  and  unimpaired  strength  of  body.  Manly 
in  his  intercourse  with  men,  genial  and  frank  in 


expression,  kindly  in  thought  and  action,  he  wins  all 
to  him;  and  his  integrity  of  character  and  nobility 
of  purpose  hold  his  friends,  when  once  secured, 
in  bonds  stronger  than  those  of  steel.  He  has  won 
wealth  in  satisfying  abundance,  but  beyond  and  far 
above  this,  he  has  in  gaining  it  forfeited  no  friend¬ 
ship,  sacrificed  no  pledge,  and  betrayed  no  actual 
or  implied  obligation,  and  with  his  material  ac¬ 
cumulations  has  come  the  greater  blessing  in  the 
troops  of  friends  eager  to  bear  witness  to  a  well  - 
spent  life;  one  of  the  every  day,  home  people, 
moving  and  mixing  among  those  who  understand 
him  best,  and  who  rejoice  most  in  his  good  fortune, 
because  his  best  successes  are  always  the  direct  or 
remote  promotion  of  their  own  good.  Such  lives 
are  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  young,  but  here,  as 
elsewhere,  too  often  indeed,  the  things  that  ax-e,  or 
should  be,  our  greatest  teachers  are  passed  over 
unnoticed  or  neglected  simply  because  their  great¬ 
est  virtue  being  their  unassuming  simplicity  they 
fail  to  make  that  stir  and  noise  in  life  that  some¬ 
times  will  alone  arrest  the  attention  of  the  great 
multitude. 

Mr.  Bishop  married  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Miss 
Julia  Ann  Shepherd,  whose  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  have  made  her  the  perfect  and  helping  wife 
that  has  been  to  him,  as  the  most  fragile,  clinging 
vine,  that  often  protects  from  the  beating  storms 
the  strong  and  rugged  oak.  Two  children  live  to 
bless  and  cement  the  happy  union.  The  son,  Frank 
William,  is  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser, of  Aurora;  the 
daughter,  Fanny  M.,  married  Christopher  G. 
House,  one  of  Aurora’s  prominent  business  men. 


OLIVIER  BOLDUC,  proprietor  of  a  marble 
I  yard,  and  manufacturer  of  head  stones,  mon- 
I  uments,  etc.,  was  born  at  St.  Francois, 
Beauce  Co.,  Quebec,  November  1,  1882,  a 
son  of  Augustin  and  Catharine  (Doyon)  Bolduc, 
both  natives  of  Canada,  and  of  French  extraction. 
The  father  of  Augustin,  Joseph  Bolduc,  was  born 
at  Paris,  in  sunny  France.  He  was  a  farmer  by 
occupation,  as  was  also  Augustin.  Olivier  is  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  consisting 
of  seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  marble  carver  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where 
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lie  had  gone  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  where 
he  worked  several  years.  In  1867  he  came  west, 
and  located  at  Aurora,  Ill.,  where  he  has  since  been 
identified  with  the  marble  and  granite  business. 

Mr.  Bolduc  was  married  at  Lowell,  Mass. ,  to 
Delia  Gain  who  was  born  near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. , 
of  French-Canadian  parents.  They  have  two 
adopted  children :  Joseph,  now  fireman  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  shops,  and  Addie  D.. 
wife  of  Odilon  Costa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolduc 
and  family  are  attendants  and  worthy  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 


CLARENCE  RIDDLE,  one  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  stone  quarries  of  Aurora,  was 
1  born  at  Keene,  N.  H. ,  September  19,  1854. 
His  parents,  Adoniram  and  Hannah  Jane 
(Cook)  Riddle,  moved  west  with  their  family  in 
1856,  and  settled  at  Aurora.  Here  Clarence  grew 
to  manhood,  obtaining  his  education  in  the  city 
schools.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  adopted 
railroading  as  a  profession,  accepting  a  position  as 
fireman  on  one  of  the  locomotives  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  promoted  to  the  care  of  a  railroad  loco¬ 
motive,  a  vocation  he  followed  eight  years,  and 
only  abandoned  in  1882  to  enter  upon  his  present 
business.  He  is  still  an  honorary  member  of  the 
famous  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Mr.  Riddle  was  married  at  Aurora,  to  Carrie 
Doetschman,  and  they  had  one  son,  Harry,  who 
died  November  19,  1887.  Mr.  Riddle  is  an  enter¬ 
prising  business  man,  and  a  good  citizen,  in  an 
eminent  degree  commanding  the  respect  and  es¬ 
teem  of  all. 


dOHN  R.  SCHMAHL.  Active  among  the  jun¬ 
iors  of  the  mercantile  fraternity  of  Au¬ 
rora  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  though  short,  has  been 
marked  with  a  progressive  spirit  and  upright  con¬ 
duct.  He  was  born  in  Wheeling,  Cook  Co. ,  Ill. , 
June  21,  1854.  His  parents,  Jacob  and  Charlotta 
(Harth)  Schmahl,  located  in  Aurora  in  1868,  and 
there  the  father  carried  on  the  grocery  business 


until  1880,  when  he  sold  his  interest  to  John  R. , 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  as  clerk  and 
assistant  manager.  The  father,  who  is  now  ripe  in 
years,  was  born  in  Jugenheim,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany,  June  30,  1822,  and  is  a  son  of  Philip 
Henry  and  Catherine  (Weiss)  Schmahl. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Jacob  Schmahl  came 
to  America,  landing  in  New  York  City.  He  stayed 
for  a  time  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  there 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Charlotta  Harth,  born 
in  Partenheim,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  De¬ 
cember  20,  1820.  Together  the  young  couple  set 
out  for  the  West,  and  in  1845  located  on  a  farm  in 
|  Cook  County,  where  they  were  blessed  with  pros¬ 
perity,  and  reared  a  family  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters:  Catharine  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Wheeling;  Jacob 
is  a  farmer  of  Sac  County,  Iowa;  Lydia  is  the 
wife  of  L.  P.  Dietrich,  in  the  coal  business  at  Au¬ 
rora;  and  John  R.  The  latter  has  remained  with 
his  parents,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  married  to  Maggie  Hem,  a  daughter 
of  John  Hem,  a  farmer  of  Oswego  Township,  Ken¬ 
dall  Co.,  Ill.,  a  native  of  Bairen,  Germany.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Schmahl  are  the  parents  of  one  son— 
Myron  Roy.  The  family  are  attendants  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Schmahl  is  a  public- 
spirited  business  man  and  citizen,  active  in  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  material  good  of  his  adopted  city. 


CHARLES  COOPER  ADAMS.  The  subject 
of  this  biographical  sketch  was  born  in 
Catherine,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  April  21, 
1834,  and  is  the  son  of  Enos  and  Eliza 
(Arnold)  Adams,  the  former  a  native  of  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  whose  ancestors  were  early  settlers 
of  that  State,  and  the  latter  a  daughter  of  William 
Arnold,  of  Rhode  Island;  the  families  were  neigh¬ 
bors,  their  properties  being  on  the  line  between 
the  States.  Our  subject  in  early  life  was  trained 
to  his  father's  business,  that  of  wagon- maker,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years  came  west,  locating  in 
Aurora.  In  1857  he  went  to  Kansas,  where  he 
followed  carpentering  until  1862,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Aurora.  While  in  Kansas  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  principles  of  the  Free-Soil 
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party,  and  did  service  under  its  banner  with  Col. 
James  Lane,  in  the  border  troubles.  After  return¬ 
ing  to  Aurora  he  applied  himself  to  building,  and 
has  left  memorials  of  his  workmanship  in  many  of 
the  line  residences  with  which  that  city  abounds. 
Mr.  Adams  was  married  while  in  Kansas  to  Miss 
Maroa  Brainerd,  daughter  of  Obadiah  Brainerd, 
of  Warren,  Ohio,  and  the  union  has  been  blessed 
with  three  sons:  Frank,  editor  of  the  Castalia 
Record  and  Republican,  Dakota;  John  Q. ,  in  the 
rubber  stamp  business,  in  Aurora;  George,  a  tele¬ 
graph  operator  in  the  office  of  the  Aurora,  Joliet 
&  Northern  Railroad,  at  Aurora.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adams  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 


RS.  LEONARD  HOWARD.  This  lady, 
a  native  of  Hanover,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  was  born  May  18,  1811.  Her  parents 
dying  when  she  was  ten  months  old,  she 
was  taken  to  live  with  an  aunt,  who,  in  turn,  gave 
her  into  the  hands  of  a  good,  kind  woman,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Groesbeck  Buttrick,  under  whose  motherly 
care  the  child  grew  to  womanhood,  and  after  her 
marriage  she  amply  repaid  the  kindness  shown  her 
by  taking  her  foster-mother  into  her  home,  where 
she  spent  the  remaining  portion  of  her  life  in  peace 
and  comfort. 

Our  subject,  whose  maiden  name  was  Caroline 
E.  Smith,  was  married  January  27,  1828,  to  Leon¬ 
ard  Howard,  and  by  this  union  became  the 
mother  of  fourteen  children,  six  of  whom  are  now 
living:  Sarah  A.,  now  Mrs.  George  C.  Bunker,  of 
St.  Charles;  Bryant  B.,  foreman  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  shops  at  Amboy,  Ill.;  Celia  M. , 
now  Mrs.  George  H.  Wheeler,  of  Richland,  Minn. ; 
J ulia  H. ,  now  Mrs.  Addison  Bishop,  of  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  Aaron,  foreman  of  the  Illinois  Central  shops 
at  Clinton,  Ill.,  and  Florence,  at  home.  The 
genealogy  of  the  Howard  family  in  this  country 
dates  from  Thomas  Howard,  a  native  of  Kent, 
England,  who  came  to  this  continent  in  1034. 
Leonard  Howard  was  born  in  Sharon,  Vt.,  August 
13,  1805,  of  English-Irish  extraction.  His  mater¬ 
nal  grandfather,  Alexander  Brown,  born  near  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Ireland,  and  a  twin  brother  of  the  latter-, 
Thomas,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  one  as 


a  drummer,  the  other  as  a  fifer.  When  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Howard  was  apprenticed 
to  one  Theodore  Coburn,  a  bricklayer,  with  whom 
he  remained  seven  years.  In  1836  he  moved  to 
Chicago,  where  he  worked  on  the  first  stone-front 
store  in  the  city.  In  1837  he  came  to  St.  Charles, 
and  here  carried  on  the  business  of  contractor  and 
builder,  and  was  the  first  proprietor  of  the  Howard 
House.  He  held  many  official  positions  in  St. 
Charles  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  having  served  two  years  as  deputy 
sheriff  of  Kane  County,  probate  judge,  justice  of 
the  peace,  township  trustee,  director  of  public 
schools,  etc. 


ALLEY  J.  HINES.  Among  the  early 
settlers  of  Virgil  Township  is  this  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  born  May  5,  1818,  in  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.  His  father,  Ezra  Hines, 
was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  where  he  was  a 
well-to-do  farmer.  Halley  J.  obtained  a  common- 
school  education,  leaving  home  when  thirteen  years 
old.  December  19,  1843,  he  married  in  his  native 
State  a  farmer’ s  daughter,  one  of  an  interesting  fam¬ 
ily  of  nine  children,  and  in  1845  they  came  west. 
Mr.  Hines  first  purchased  land  in  Kaneville  Town¬ 
ship,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Virgil  Town¬ 
ship.  What  lumber  he  required  in  those  days  he 
obtained  in  Chicago,  whither  he  hauled  his  grain. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hines  were  born  seven  children, 
but  one  now  living,  a  widow,  at  home  with  her 
parents.  Mr.  Hines  is  a  Republican,  and  has  at 
different  times  held  the  office  of  school  director. 
He  owns  a  good  though  small  stock  and  grain  farm 
on  Section  36. 


G CHARLES  L.  HOYT.  The  ancestors  of  the 
Hoyt  family  for  four  generations  are  traced 
')  back  to  the  northern  part  of  Maine.  They 
were  of  that  persecuted  race  of  men  who 
tied  for  liberty  to  these  then  inhospitable  shores. 
In  the  family  tree  the  first  mention  of  them,  in  this 
country,  in  giving  an  account  of  their  whereabouts, 
states  that  the  great-grandfather  came  down  from 
the  north,  and  settled  in  Danbury,  Mass.  He 
married  in  the  last-named  place,  and  lived  there 
until  his  death.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  he  had 
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an  only  son,  born  in  Danbury,  who  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  Hoyt  brothers  of  Aurora.  The 
father,  Charles  Hoyt,  was  born  in  1797,  and  spent 
the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Danbury.  When 
about  twenty  years  of  age  he  left  Danbury  and 
went  to  South  Lee,  in  that  State,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried,  in  the  year  1817,  Temperance  Perry,  a  native 
of  the  latter  place.  By  this  marriage  three  sons 
were  born  in  the  order  following:  Lyman  A., 
Charles  L.  and  Lucius  P.  The  last  two  mentioned 
are  now  citizens  of  Aurora,  and  are  of  the  Hoyt 
Brothers  Company.  The  family  removed  to  Madison, 
Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  where  Mrs.  Hoyt  died  in  1830. 
In  1832  Charles  Hoyt  married  Susanna  Foote, 
and  by  this  union  there  was  born  an  only  child, 
now  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Reynolds,  of  Aurora.  The 
two  younger  sons.  Charles  L.  and  Lucius  P.  did 
not  come  in  company  with  the  family,  but  alone, 
in  a  long,  tedious  overland  trip  soon  after  that 
occupied  nearly  four  weeks,  and  joined  their  father 
here.  When  Mr.  Hoyt  had  made  his  permanent 
home  in  Aurora,  he  at  once  commenced  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  his  mill,  and  opened  a  general  merchandise 
store.  This  mill  soon  became  a  noted  institution 
of  the  town,  and  was  called  the  Black  Hawk  Mills, 
built  on  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  his  sons  as 
the  Hoyt  Brothers  Company;  the  store  was  just 
north  of  the  present  Hoyt  Block  on  the  west  side. 
The  mill  and  store  were  large  and  prosperous  con¬ 
cerns,  and  soon  the  proprietor  was  widely  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  important  business  men  of 
Kane  County.  He  was  a  skilled  machinist,  as 
were  his  ancestors  for  generations  preceding  him, 
each  in  turn  as  they  came  down  possessing  rather 
unusual  talents  in  this  line.  And  thus  from  father 
to  son,  passing  down  a  long  line,  they  were  valu¬ 
able  men  in  the  remarkable  development  of  this 
country  in  the  invention  and  use  of  machinery, 
and  in  the  marvelous  application  of  skill  in  the 
great  variety  of  useful  manufactures.  He  amassed 
a  large  property  for  that  day,  and  retired  from  act¬ 
ive  business  as  early  as  1857.  He  was  born  De¬ 
cember  3,  1797,  and  died  February  29,  1876,  aged 
seventy- nine  years.  His  education  was  only  prac¬ 
tical.  and  centered  upon  the  one  idea  of  scientific 
mechanism,  and  to  this  he  added  a  business  educa¬ 
tion  and  talent  that  all  tended  to  make  him  a 


strong,  practical  and  useful  citizen  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  in  which  he  lived. 

Charles  L.  Hoyt  was  born  May  10,  1824,  in 
South  Lee,  Mass. ,  son  of  Charles  and  Temperance 
(Perry)  Hoyt,  the  second  child  in  a  family  of  three 
sons.  When  but  three  years  of  age  he  was  taken 
with  his  father’s  family  to  Madison,  Ohio,  and 
when  nine  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Ohio 
City,  immediately  opposite  Cleveland,  where  he 
attended  the  public  school  up  to  1839,  and  then 
about  two  years  at  the  preparatory  school  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Bissell,  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  a  small  town  about  six 
miles  north  of  the  then  Western  Reserve  College. 
His  school  days  were  over  at  the  young  age  of 
seventeen  years,  and  he  came  to  Aurora  in  the  fall 
of  1840,  where  he  commenced  the  practical  work 
of  life  in  his  father’s  store.  Here  he  was  in  con¬ 
stant  employment  about  nine  years,  and  in  the  vo¬ 
cation  he  gained  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough 
business  education.  The  bookkeeper  under  whom 
he  worked  was  no  less  than  Phil  A.  Hall,  who  aft¬ 
erward  became  a  Tailroad  employe.  He  was  a 
master  of  his  work,  and  with  his  aid,  as  well  as  the 
care  and  control  of  his  father,  Mr.  Hoyt  gained 
lessons  he  now  regards  as  the  important  part  of 
his  life  in  the  valuable  educational  portion  of  it. 
His  actual  home  has  been  in  Aurora  since  his  first 
arrival  here.  However,  in  1852,  he  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  was  actively  employed  the  next 
four  years,  trading  mostly  in  the  mining  districts. 
He  saw  much  of  the  rough  mining,  and  even  the 
rough  city  life  of  those  eventful  days  in  the  Gold¬ 
en  State,  where  men  developed  rapidly,  and  where 
societies  sprang  like  mushrooms  in  the  night; 
where  peace  and  order  only  sometimes  came  from 
the  dreadful  teachings  of  the  vigilantes  or  other 
spontaneous  organizations  that,  as  happened  at 
times,  delivered  the  blow  without  the  preliminary 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  criminal’s  offense. 

Mr.  Hoyt  came  back  to  his  Aurora  home  in 
1856,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  trade,  continuing 
to  sell  goods  until  1861.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he,  soon  after  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  army,  became  employed  in  the  com¬ 
missary  department  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland, 
spending  his  time  mostly  at  Nashville,  Murfrees¬ 
boro  and  Chattanooga,  and  was  present  at  Lookout 
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Mountain  and  Mission  Ridge  during  the  time  of 
the  engagements  at  those  places.  He  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  service  of  the  army  for  nearly  two 
years.  Again  he  returned  to  Aurora,  and  for  the 
next  six  years  was  engaged  in  insurance  and  real 
estate  business.  In  1869  he  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  factory  he  is  now  carrying  on,  the  firm  name 
at  the  time  becoming  R.  L.  Carter  &  Co.  The 
factory  had  been  operated  for  some  time  by  Mr. 
Carter.  In  1870  the  brothers  Charles  L.  and  Lucius 
P.  Hoyt  purchased  Mr.  Carter’s  interest,  and  the 
firm  name  became  Hoyt  Bros.  In  1873  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Hoyt 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  the  entire 
stock  being  owned  by  the  brothers  and  Willis,  a 
son  of  Charles  L.  Hoyt,  and  in  this  style  it  is  at 
present  operated.  To  the  concern  have  been 
made  important  additions  in  buildings,  machinery 
and  facilities  for  making  the  most  extensive  and 
costly  machines  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  woodwork. 
One  completed  machine  the  writer  saw,  that  had 
been  put  up  by  this  company,  was  estimated  to 
be  capable  of  turning  out  nearly  2,000  feet  per 
hour  of  sized,  planed,  tongued  and  grooved, 
and  dressed  flooring  each  hour  it  is  operated  to  its 
full  capacity.  The  great  workshop  looks  like  a 
forest  of  machinery,  with  its  flying  wheels,  great 
lathes  and  planers  that  are  fashioning  so  noiseless¬ 
ly  the  many  and  strong  machines  that  are  sent  out 
from  this  leading  American  factory.  Large  as  it 
is,  it  is  already  becoming  too  limited  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  business,  and  the  large  block  of 
ground  of  the  company  will  soon  be  practically  in¬ 
closed  in  shops  and  buildings  of  the  concern. 

Charles  L.  Hoyt  and  Mary  Gray,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  and  Catherine  Gray,  of  Montgomery, 
Kane  County,  and  born  October  23,  1824,  were 
married  in  September,  1847.  Mr.  Gray  was  from 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  but  was  born  in  Germany, 
November  15,  1800.  He  was  among  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  in  this  part  of  Illinois,  a  farmer,  in  his  ear¬ 
lier  life  having  followed  the  trade  of  tanner  and 
currier;  as  he  was  a  man  of  strong  and  positive 
character,  he  impressed  his  influence  upon  his 
times  as  much  as  any  citizen  of  his  adopted 
county.  Of  the  marital  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Hoyt  is  an  only  son,  Willis,  who  was 


born  in  Aurora,  August  25,  1848.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  then  was 
a  student  at  the  Military  Academy  at  Fulton,  two 
years,  pursuing  chiefly  the  branches  of  a  practical 
business  education.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  health 
he  returned  to  his  home  a  short  time  prior  to  his 
graduation,  and  entered  the  employ  of  his  father, 
where  he  has  since  continued.  He  was  united  in 
wedlock  with  Jennie  L.  Budlong,  April  14,  1874, 
and  by  this  union  was  born  Allen  G.,  April  16, 
1876.  Mrs.  Willis  Hoyt  is  daughter  of  J.  J.  Bud- 
long,  and  was  born  in  Aurora,  December  25,  1853. 


0RRIN  DAY  POWELL.  This  gentleman  is  the 
]  popular  and  efficient  president  of  the  Aurora 
'  National  Bank.  His  birthplace  is  Roxbury, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born 
August  23,  1829.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  and  academy  a  lib¬ 
eral  education.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years 
he  was  prepared  to  teach  in  the  district  schools, 
and  for  several  years  was  thus  employed  at  various 
points  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Afterward  he 
was  sometime  occupied  in  farming,  to  which  he 
added  merchandising,  and  his  tastes  and  talent 
soon  found  him  entirely  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  In  either  occupation  he  was  soon 
known  to  be  prompt  and  diligent  in  whatever  duty 
devolved  upon  him. 

In  time  he  was  attracted  by  the  interesting 
report  that  reached  him  of  the  great  V  est, 
and  he  wound  up  his  affairs  in  the  old  native 
State,  came  and  located  in  Illinois  in  1864,  fix¬ 
ing  his  permanent  home  in  Aurora.  Here  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  business  of  grocery  merchant,  be¬ 
ing  thus  engaged  about  eighteen  months.  He 
then  left  this  line,  and  became  a  lumber  dealer, 
after  carrying  which  on  for  one  year,  he  opened 
a  general  dry  goods  store.  In  this  he  was  also 
quite  successful,  and  he  continued  to  attend 
exclusively  to  this  branch  of  trade  until  1880.  In 
that  year  the  Aurora  National  Bank  was  organized. 
He  was  one  of  the  large  subscribers,  and  when 
they  elected  its  first  officers  he  was  made  vice- 
president,  as  well  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  direct¬ 
ors.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  this  office,  in 
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the  business  affairs  of  the  bank,  and  upon  the 
demise  of  the  president  of  the  institution,  Dr.  O. 
D.  Howell,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  a 
position  he  has  since  occupied  uninterruptedly. 

Mr.  Powell  is  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  Kane  County;  a  prominent  man  in 
business  circles,  and  in  financial  matters  a  safe  and 
conservative  adviser  and  friend.  In  his  position 
as  tho  head  of  one  of  the  strong  financial  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  county,  he  deals  fairly  and  liberally 
with  the  business  men  of  the  locality,  and  wields 
the  power  entrusted  to  his  hands  for  the  best  good 
of  the  public.  The  children  of  Mr.  Powell  are 
Carrie  (united  in  marriage  with  J.  P.  Grant, 
attorney  and  counselor  at  law  of  Stamford,  N. 
Y.),  and  Charles  (a  clerk  in  the  Aurora  National 
Bank). 


ACOB  MILLER.  Among  the  many  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Aurora,  who  aided  mate¬ 
rially  in  the  growth  and  development  of  its 
social  and  industrial  life,  is  the  one  whose 
name  heads  this  biographical  notice.  Mr.  Miller 
was  born  in  Amcenaburg,  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany, 
December  3,  1826,  his  parents  being  Casper  and 
Christina  (Braun)  Miller.  The  father  was  by  pro¬ 
fession  a  musician,  and  his  opportunities  were  of 
a  good  order  for  rearing  his  family  well.  Jacob 
received  a  literary  training  in  the  schools  of  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  at  Frankfort- on-the-Main, 
where  in  early  life  he  became  apprenticed  to  the 
trade  of  tobacconist,  obtaining:  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge  of  the  business.  At  that  place  he  grew  to 
manhood,  and  served  his  regular  term  of  three  years 
in  the  army. 

In  1854  he  came  to  America,  landed  in  New 
York  City.  Almost  immediately  he  came  west  to 
Chicago,  visited  Elgin  and  Aurora  in  that  year, 
and  decided  to  locate  in  the  former  place.  After 
three  years  of  successful  business  life  there  he 
opened  a  branch  in  Aurora,  and  soon  after  sold  his 
interests  in  Elgin,  and  removed  to  Aurora,  where 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  dealt  in 
tobacco.  The  business  has  gradually  grown,  until 
now  it  is  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Aurora.  Mr.  Miller,  throughout  his  business  ca¬ 


reer,  has  established  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing 
and  good  citizenship,  second  to  none,  and  has  been 
identified  with  many  enterprises  calculated  to  bene¬ 
fit  his  adopted  city.  He  was  one  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Union  National  Bank,  and  acted  as 
a  director  until  the  concern  was  merged  into  the 
German  American  Bank  of  Aurora;  holding  a  di¬ 
rectorship  in  the  latter  bank  until  it  was  discontin¬ 
ued.  When  the  Civil  War  was  in  progress  Mr. 
Miller  gave  proofs  of  his  ardent  patriotism  for  his 
adopted  country  in  an  unmistakable  manner  by  his 
liberal  contributions  and  active  work  in  support  of 
the  Union  cause.  He  has  oftentimes  been  request¬ 
ed  to  become  a  candidate  for  office,  but  has  im¬ 
peratively  declined. 

In  1867  he  built  the  substantial  brick  block  on 
Broadway  which  bears  his  name,  and  in  which  he 
carries  on  his  manufactory  and  business.  In  1873 
he  purchased  and  rebuilt  his  present  elegant  resi- 
]  dence  on  Main  Street,  beautifying  the  grounds, 
etc.  He  formed  a  marital  union  here  with  Sophia 
Buse,  of  Nassau,  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  and  has 
been  blessed  with  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  John  W. ,  the  eldest  son,  is  associated 

o 

with  his  father  in  the  tobacco  business;  Martin  is 
a  mechanical  engineer;  Frederick  is  a  workman  at 
the  cigar  business;  William  is  now  prosecuting  a 
!  thorough  course  of  commercial  study  in  Chicago; 
Louisa,  the  eldest  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Harry 
Cooper,  of  the  firm  of  Cooper  Bros.,  of  Aurora, 
and  Sophia,  the  youngest  daughter  and  fifth  child, 
is  still  in  the  domestic  circle.  Mr.  Miller  is  a 
F.  &  A.  M.  of  long  standing,  and  a  Sir  Knight  in 
Aurora  Commandery.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  finely 
equipped  farm  of  420  acres  in  De  Kalb  County,  to 
which  he  retires  during  the  summer  season. 


LEON  HIRSCH,  dealer  in  fine  clothing  and 
l  gents’  furnishing  goods,  Aurora,  was  born 
in  Niederbronn,  France,  August  3,  1836,  a 
son  of  Solomon  and  Ella  (Kahn)  Hirsch, 
former  of  whom  was  a  manufacturer  of  fine  soaps 
as  well  as  a  merchant.  They  reared  a  family  of 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  Leon  being  the  fourth 
child.  He  received  an  excellent  business  training 
with  his  father,  and  obtained  in  the  place  of  his 
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nativity  a  good  education.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  left  the  parental  roof,  and  set  out  for  the  New 
World,  landing  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  in  1853. 
Thus,  while  a  mere  boy,  he  was  in  a  strange  land, 
without  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  language  of 
the  country  or  of  its  customs;  but  youth,  resolution 
and  courage  were  his  in  abundance,  and  he  set  en¬ 
ergetically  and  industriously  to  work  to  attain  that 
success  for  which  he  had  come  so  far.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  the  South  engaged  in  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits  until  the  beginning  of  the  great  Rebellion, 
when  he  went  North  to  New  York  City,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  in  1861,  located  in  Aurora,  establishing 
his  present  business  the  same  year.  In  politics  he 
is  a  pronounced  Democrat,  but  in  all  municipal 
matters  is  liberal  and  enterprising,  and  this  has 
secured  to  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  many 
adherents  of  the  Republican  party,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  being  elected  to  various  positions  of 
public  trust.  He  is  now  assistant  supervisor  of 
Aurora ;  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Aurora  Mercan 
tile  Association  for  many  years,  and  has  been  a  di¬ 
rector  since  its  foundation  of  the  Home  Building: 
and  Loan  Association  of  Aurora.  He  is  a  worthy 
member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  encampment,  and 
has  represented  both  branches  in  State  and  na¬ 
tional  conclaves.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Mutual  Aid  Society,  and  represented  the  Aurora 
branch  in  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Mr.  Hirsch  was  married  in  Chicago  to  Miss  Eva 
Stiefel,  a  native  of  Gruenstadt,  Germany,  by  whom 
he  has  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Solomon  and 
Albert  M. ,  young  men  of  clever  ability,  who  assist 
their  father  in  his  mercantile  business,  and  Fannie, 
a  young  lady  of  estimable  attainments,  still  bright¬ 
ening  the  home  circle.  Mr.  Hirsch  is  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  many  prominent  interests  in  the  city, 
and  is  a  thorough-going,  public-spirited  citizen. 


AMES  D.  FOX  was  born  in  Pitcher,  Che¬ 
nango  Co. ,  N.  Y.,  November  26,  1837.  He 
received  but  a  common- school  education,  ex¬ 
cept  that  from  the  fall  of  1856  to  that  of 
1857  he  was  at  what  was  then  called  “  New  York 
Central  College,”  at  one  time  a  thriving  institution 
under  the  auspices  of  Gerritt  Smith  and  the  abo¬ 


lition  party.  It  was  located  at  a  place  called  Mc- 
Grawville,  a  small  village  six  miles  south  of 
Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  but  owing  to  the 
unpopularity  of  abolitionism  it  went  down  a  short 
time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  Mr.  Fox  came  west,  and 
commenced  school  teaching  on  the  west  side  of  Fox 
River,  at  North  Aurora.  He  soon  after  commenced 
reading  law  with  the  late  C.  J.  Metzner,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  legal  studies  until  about  J une,  1863,  when 
on  the  third  day  of  that  month  he  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  Company  H,  Sixteenth  Illi¬ 
nois  Volunteer  Cavalry,  by  Gov.  Yates.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  active  service,  and  was  on  duty  every 
day  from  that  time  until  January  3,  1864,  when 
the  command  to  which  he  belonged,  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  was  captured  at  Jonesville,  Va. ,  after 
an  all  day’s  fight.  He  then  remained  in  Confed¬ 
erate  prisons  until  February  27,  1865,  having  been 
in  the  meantime  confined  in  Libby  prison,  and  in 
stockades  at  Mason  and  Savannah,  Ga. ,  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Columbia,  S.  C. ,  and  several  other  places, 
a  short  length  of  time.  After  his  parole  he  re¬ 
sumed  law  studies  in  the  office  of  his  old  tutor, 
C.  J.  Metzner,  and  June  19,  1865,  while  waiting 
for  his  discharge  from  the  army,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Mr.  Fox  has  been  in  business  in  Au¬ 
rora  ever  since,  meeting  with  good  success. 


OHN  B.  CHASE.  The  well-known  druggist 
and  pharmacist  of  Aurora,  who  bears  this 
name,  was  born  at  Chester,  Geauga  Co., 
Ohio,  February  10,  1845.  His  parents  were 
Moses  and  Nancy  (Kent)  Chase,  both  natives  of 
New  York  State,  who  had  located  in  Ohio.  The 
former  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  but  on  his  removal 
to  Wisconsin,  in  1855,  Became  a  farmer,  living  at 
Lodi  in  that  State.  At  this  place  John  B.  was 
reared.  He  was  learning  the  drug  business  as  a 
clerk  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and,  although 
but  a  lad,  he  determined  to  fight  in  defense  of  his 
country.  After  several  unsuccessful  applications 
for  enlistment,  refused  on  account  of  his  youth, 
he  was  ultimately  accepted,  and  was  enrolled  in 
Company  D,  Forty-second  Wisconsin  Volunteers, 
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and  saw  service  in  that  regiment.  On  his  return, 
he  located  in  Madison,  Wis.,  working  at  his  old 
business  there  until  1808,  when  he  removed  to 
Aurora,  which  has  since  been  his  home.  He 
worked  as  an  employe  there  until  1872,  when  he 
embarked  in  business  for  himself,  in  which  he  has 
been  successful. 

Since  taking  up  his  residence  in  Aurora,  Mr. 
Chase  has  been  united  in  marriage  with  Marie  E. , 
daughter  of  the  late  honorable  W.  W.  Wilcox. 

O 

They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter,  Winslow 
Wilcox  and  Florence.  Mr.  Chase’s  business  activ¬ 
ities  are  not  confined  to  his  drug  trade.  He  is  a 
prominent  stockholder  in  the  Prindle  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  which  he  is  both  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  AVilcox  Manufacturing  Company. 
He  has  served  the  city  as  assistant  supervisor  and 
supervisor  for  four  years;  also  city  treasurer  for 
three  years.  He  is  a  F.  &  A.  M. ,  and  a  member 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  He  and  his  wife  are  attendants 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  An  active,  enter¬ 
prising  citizen,  and  a  man  of  strictest  probity,  Mr. 
Chase  commands  the  respect  of  every  one  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact. 


DF.  VAN  LIEW,  builder  and  inventor,  Au- 
|  rora.  The  subject  of  this  biography  is  a 
'  worthy  reflection  of  the  character  of  that 
noble  band  of  pioneer  people  who  made 
possible  an  early  settlement  in  the  New  World,  and 
who  brought  with  them  to  these  shores  grand 
principles  of  thrift,  industry  and  inventive  genius, 
coupled  with  the  broad  Christian  principles  of 
humanitarian  sentiment.  He  was  born  in  Frank¬ 
lin  Township,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  April  23, 
1820.  His  parents  were  Frederick  F.  and  Maria 
(Voorhees)  VanLiew,  whose  progenitors  on  both 
sides  number  among  the  substantial  pioneers  of 
Long  Island  and  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and 
whose  posterity  reckon  among  them  many  who 
have  taken  worthy  rank  in  the  religious,  political 
and  industrious  life  of  the  East,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  this  fair  Union  of  States. 

The  Van  Liews  originally  belonged  to  Hoi- 
laud,  on  the  borders  of  France,  where  the  name 


“  Lewen  ”  in  its  originality  still  exists;  the  title  of 
“Van”  or  “Yon”  (meaning  nobleman)  being 
given  to  that  branch  of  the  name  who  established 
themselves  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  where  they 
attained  prominence  as  commercial  people  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  of  that  kingdom,  the  title  being 
similar  to  that  of  “thane”  or  nobleman,  in 
England,  and  conferred  as  a  mark  of  merito¬ 
rious  services,  and  constituting  an  exalted  order  of 
nobility.  The  Yan  Voorhees  family  were  also  of 
Holland  stock,  and  followed  in  the  line  of  the  Van 
Liews,  their  title  of  nobility  being  similarly  ac¬ 
quired.  Branches  of  both  families  made  early 
settlements  in  the  New  AA'orld,  and  left  memorials 
of  themselves  in  a  posterity  whose  characteristics 
were  love  of  their  religious  faith,  thrift,  industry 
and  inventive  genius.  Of  the  original  Van  Voor¬ 
hees  we  have  the  American  Voorhees,  the  title 
being  dropped  on  account  of  the  repugnance  to 
titles  of  nobility  in  this  country;  and  probably  the 
reason  for  not  dropping  the  “  Van  ”  in  A^an  Liew, 
was  that  there  would  be  great  danger  of  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Liew”  or  “  Lewen,”  and  a  possible 
absorption  of  it  into  some  other  name. 

Mr.  Van  Liew  obtained  a  fair  education  in  his 
nativity.  His  early  predilections  were  for  mechan¬ 
ical  work  and  inventions,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  became  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of 
carpenter  and  builder.  Arriving  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  he  went  to  New  York  City,  and  soon 
after  established  himself  as  master  builder.  He 
entered  upon  it  with  a  spirit  in  keeping  with  his 
character  as  a  student  of  the  trade,  and  we  soon 
find  him  a  successful  contractor,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  business  in  his  line,  extending  it  not 
only  to  the  city  proper,  but  to  its  more  tasty  sub¬ 
urbs,  where  to-day  may  be  seen  in  their  public 
and  private  structures  relics  of  his  handicraft  and 
practical  ability.  Besides  working  earnestly  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  large  business,  he  had  ex¬ 
tended  material  aid  to  other  enterprises,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  one  of  the  city 
banks,  in  which  he  held  a  worthy  membership  in 
.its  dii-ectory;  but  his  health  failed  him,  and  he 
was  compelled,  very  reluctantly,  to  abandon  his 
business.  He  had,  meanwhile,  indulged  his 
benevolence  too  liberally,  and,  in  consequence  of 
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his  endorsing  for  a  friend,  who  betrayed  him,  he  was 
made  to  suffer  great  financial  loss.  With  a  view  of 
restoring  his  shattered  health  and  fortune,  he 
visited  this  western  country,  and  sought  a  location 
for  himself  and  family  in  the  fair  city  of  Aurora, 
Ill.  Here  he  became  restored  to  health,  and  he 
again  applied  himself  to  building  and  inventive 
work.  Of  the  years  1869-70-71  he  spent  about 
two  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  as  an  active  member 
of  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Weeks  &  Co.,  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  in  wall  paper,  decorations,  etc.  The  firm  dis¬ 
solving  upon  the  loss  of  the  health  of  the  senior 
partner,  Mr.  Van  Liew  returned  to  his  Aurora 
home,  and  after  continuing  the  business  for 
awhile  he  prosecuted  his  inventions  more  actively 
than  ever,  being  occupied  in  this  work,  mostly 
in  the  line  of  railway  improvements. 

His  character  in  life  has  been  to  stand  at  the 
front  of  his  vocation,  and  he  has  worked  assiduously 
in  the  consummation  and  introduction  of  his  many 
inventions,  and  now  has  the  gratification  of  seeing 
an  extensive,  practical  and  successful  use  of  his 
inventions,  prominent  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  his  various  “  Grain  Doors  ”  for  railway  cars, 
which,  in  their  universal  usage,  and  his  manage¬ 
ment,  have  yielded  him  a  full  competency,  finan¬ 
cially.  In  keeping  with  the  character  of  men  of 
his  class,  namely  inventors,  he  is  plain,  and  un¬ 
ostentatious  of  his  abilities.  A  liberal  contributor 
to  all  worthy  objects,  he  takes  especial  pleasure  in 
giving  substantial  aid  to  the  development  of  inter¬ 
ests  belonging  to  his  adopted  city.  He  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  stockholder  in  the  Aurora  Street  Railway 
Company,  and  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors, 
an  enterprise  of  commendable  worth,  and  whose 
consummation  may  be  attributed  to  his  liberal  sub¬ 
scription  in  its  early  origin.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Aurora  Watch  Company,  he  subscribed 
liberally,  and  supported  it  actively.  He  has  held 
a  membership  in  its  directory  since,  and  as  one  of 
the  executive  committee  of  that  institution,  has 
also  lent  material  aid  to  other  kindred  interests  in 
Aurora. 

While  in  active  business  in  New  York  City  Mr. 
Van  Liew  formed  a  happy  marital  union  with 
Miss  Catharine  M.  York,  a  descendant  of  the 
Hollanders  of  Manhattan  Island,  known  as  the 


Knickerbockers,  and  who  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Ulster  County.  She  is  one  of  Aurora’ s 
most  prominent  and  esteemed  ladies,  in  social  life, 
adorning  equally  her  home  and  society  in  love  ahd 
true  Christian  charity;  and  she  has  presided  over 
the  early  care  and  training  of  her  family  with  a 
worthy  maternal  solicitude.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Liew  have  reared  one  daughter  and  one  son, 
Maria  Louisa  and  Wainright  D.,  the  former  the 
accomplished  wife  of  Richard  W.  Thickins,  Esq., 
artisan  and  inventor,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  lady 
of  unusual  abilities  in  art  work  in  its  different 
branches,  and  who,  with  fond  filial  pride,  has 
bestowed  upon  her  parents  masterpieces  of  her 
handicraft  and  skill  (which  the  writer  had  occasion 
to  observe)  that  adorn  their  home  —a  pleasant  com¬ 
mentary  upon  her  early  care  and  training.  The 
son  married  “  Carrie,”  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
Gill  (an  early  prominent  citizen  of  Aurora),  and  is 
a  substantial  merchant  and  business  man  of  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis. ,  in  the  wall  paper  and  decorative 
business  there.  He  is  a  master  of  his  art,  and  a 
citizen  of  valued  worth  of  that  stirring  city. 

Mrs.  D.  F.  Van  Liew  participates  with  her 
family  and  husband  in  the  universal  respect  paid 
to  their  citizenship,  and  is  an  active  worker  in  the 
interests  of  woman’ s  work  here.  Upon  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Association,  of 
Aurora,  she  enlisted  her  interests,  assisting  it 
materialy,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  prominent 
worker  in  its  growth  and  development.  She  has 
served  several  years  as  its  honored  president,  since 
its  organization,  and  has  labored  effectively  in 
kindred  interests  auxiliary  to  it,  resigning  reluc¬ 
tantly  this  year  (1887)  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 
She  is  an  acknowledged  representative  lady  in  the 
work  of  benevolent  matters  in  the  city,  and  besides 
the  above  mentioned  official  work,  has  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  organizing,  and  serving  as  trustee  and 
vice-president  of  the  Aurora  Hospital  Association. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Liew  are  of  the  Baptist  faith, 
and  have  held  membership  in  the  Park  Place  Baptist 
Church  nearly  thirty  years.  In  many  ways,  and 
in  none  of  any  but  good,  practical  utility  and 
humanitarian  sentiment,  we  find  these  worthy  peo¬ 
ple  strongly  identified  in  the  history  of  Aurora’s 
social  and  industrial  life,  and  in  connection  with 
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those  interests  which  embellish  and  adorn  its  pros¬ 
perity,  as  citizens  since  1857.  Liberal  in  sentiment, 
and  charitable  to  a  marked  degree,  the  poor  and 
downcast  are  never  turned  from  their  doors  without 
substantial  aid  and  kind  words  of  good  cheer;  high 
and  low  are  alike  treated  with  a  worthy  respect. 
In  their  partial  retirement  from  the  more  busy 
cares  of  life  they  have  the  pleasure  of  reflecting 
upon  a  life  well  and  usefully  employed,  and  to  see 
in  their  children  worthy  people  of  their  localities, 
and  citizens  of  high  and  noble  sentiment. 


ZACHARIAH  SQUIRES,  the  subject  of 
this  biographical  record,  was  born  in  Virgil, 

_ ,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  May  31,  1807.  His 

parents  were  Zachariah  and  Catharine 
(Brink)  Squires,  whose  progenitors  were  among 
the  early  families  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  N. 
Y. ,  and  also  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Squires  family  were  of  English  pioneer  stock  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley  in  Pennsylvania,  but,  being 
driven  from  that  place  by  the  Indians,  sought  the 
more  peaceful  Susquehanna  Valley,  where  they 
led  industrious  and  honorable  lives.  Some  of  the 
family  served  with  credit  in  the  War  of  1812.  The 
Brinks  came  to  New  York  State  from  New  Jersey, 
and  settled  at  Binghamton.  Capt.  "William  Brink 
was  an  ofticer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  passed 
a  useful  life  at  Binghamton,  where  he  died. 
Our  subject  was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  their  prosecution 
and  in  other  interests,  in  the  place  of  his  nativity 
until  1847,  in  which  year,  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  he  came  west  and  located  in  Big  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  County,  engaging  in  farming.  In 
1850  the  gold  fever  seized  him,  and  he  went  to 
California,  but  after  a  short  stay  returned  to  his 
farm  in  Big  Rock  Township.  In  1855  he  came  to 
Aurora,  embarked  in  merchandising,  and  has 
here  been  well  and  favorably  known  since. 

Mr.  Squires  was  united  in  marriage  in  Marathon, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  Miss  Harriet  Ogden, who 
bore  him  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Ogden, 
went  to  California  when  eighteen,  and  lived  there 
until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was 
honored  with  official  trusts  in  his  locality  from  his 


twenty-first  year,  and,  later,  he  served  as  probate 
judge  of  his  district.  Zachariah,  the  second  son, 
is  to-day  one  of  Chicago’s  representative  merchants 
in  the  wholesale  saddlery  and  hardware  business; 
and  Charles,  the  youngest,  is  manager  of  the 
inspection  department  of  the  board  of  fire  under¬ 
writers,  of  Chicago.  In  1875  Mr.  Squires’  wife 
died,  and  he  was  subsequently  married  to  Mrs. 
Martha  McNett,  widow  of  DeGras  McNett,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Squires  is  an  ardent  worker  in  woman’s 
Christian  work,  having  held  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  a  life  membership  in  the  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  of  which  she  is  vice-president;  is 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Aurora  Hospital 
Association,  a  life  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  of  the  Ladies’  Guild  of  that  denomi¬ 
nation.  In  1882  Mr.  Squires  retired  from  active 
business  life.  While  in  Big  Rock  Township  he 
served  with  honor  and  credit  in  official  capacities, 
and  assisted  materially  in  the  development  and  ma¬ 
terial  growth  of  the  township.  Since  coming  here 
he  has  held  official  positions  in  the  town  and  city. 
He  has  given  a  strong  support  to  the  public  schools, 
and  has  served  on  the  board  of  supervisors  from 
Aurora  and  Big  Rock.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  a  liberal  supporter 
of  all  Christian  churches. 


EORGE  J.  DOWNING  was  born  in  Queens 
,  County,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  1830,  the 
son  of  George  and  Mary  (Jackson)  Down- 
^  ing,  who  were  natives  of  the  same  State  and 
county,  the  former  of  whom  was  an  industrious 
farmer.  George  J.  received  a  common- school 
education,  and  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  until 
the  year  1852,  when  he  made  a  trip  to  Illinois,  but 
soon  returned  to  his  native  place.  In  the  spring 
of  1808,  however,  he  again  came  to  Illinois,  bring¬ 
ing  his  family  with  him,  and  purchased  land, 
which  forms  in  part  the  place  he  now  owns. 

In  February,  1861,  Mr.  Downing  married  Miss 


Phoebe  C.  Albertson,  a  native  of  Queens  County, 
N.  Y. ,  born  November  3,  1840,  and  a  daughter  of 
a  thrifty  farmer  of  that  locality,  and  by  this  union 
he  is  the  father  of  one  daughter  and  one  son,  both 
at  home,  namely,  Lillie  L.,  born  January  5.  1802. 
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and  Hicks  A.,  born  December  1,  1863.  Mr. 
Downing  is  very  popular  among  his  neighbors  and 
acquaintances,  and  is  noted  for  his  honest  and 
upright  dealings  in  all  things.  He  has  supported 
the  Republican  party,  although  he  has  been  too 
much  engrossed  with  his  business  to  take  any  act¬ 
ive  interest  in  politics.  He  has  served  as  overseer 
of  highways,  and  for  several  terms  has  been  a 
member  of  the  school  board.  He  has  added 
to  his  place  from  the  day  he  took  possession  of  it, 
and  now  owns  a  large  stock  and  dairy  farm  of  407 
acres,  the  largest  farm  in  the  township. 


\\  \\  \\ILLIAJVI  BEAUPRE.  This  gentleman 
V/W#/  though  still  one  of  the  young  men,  com- 
M(  \[l  paratively,  of  Kane  County,  is  widely  and 
favorably  known  in  the  leading  business 
and  social  centers  of  this  part  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  State,  born  in  Ottawa,  La  Salle  County, 
October  2,  1844,  son  of  Mathias  and  Sarah  J.  (Pat¬ 
rick)  Beaupre.  Mathias  Beaupre  was  a  native  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  of 
French  descent.  He  migrated  from  the  place  of 
his  birth  to  the  new  State  of  Illinois  in  1838,  and 
first  located  in  Joliet.  He  removed  to  Ottawa,  and 
in  time  from  there  to  Newark,  Kendall  County. 
He  was  twice  elected  sheriff  of  that  county,  and 
served  his  two  full  terms  with  the  entire  approval 
of  his  constituency.  He  was  an  active,  quick  and 
bright  man,  who  made  friends  of  all  who  knew 
him,  and  whose  course  in  life  inspired  nothing  but 
a  confiding  trust  in  his  integrity  and  abilities.  He 
died  at  De  Kalb,  Ill.,  January  30,  1873.  Sarah 
J.  Patrick  was  also  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
with  her  father’s  family  came  to  Illinois  in  1838, 
the  family  locating  in  Joliet,  where  she  now  has 
two  sisters  living. 

William  S.  Beaupre,  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  eighteen  years,  spent  his  time  in  Oswego, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  county  seat  of  Kendall 
County.  During  this  time  he  attended  the  public 
schools  of  that  village,  and  here  gained  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  sound  and  thorough  English  education. 
When  he  had  completed  his  terms  in  the  public 
schools,  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  responsible 
duties  of  life,  and  for  the  next  four  years  was  a 


clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  which  business  he  fol¬ 
lowed  until  1869,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed 
deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  Sec¬ 
ond  District  of  Illinois,  a  position  he  held  until 
January  1,  1876,  when  the  office  in  which  he  was 
employed  virtually  ceased  to  exist,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Sixth  Internal  Revenue  District  was  con¬ 
solidated  and  merged  into  the  Second  District.  In 
the  new  arrangement  the  value  of  his  services  was 
duly  recognized  by  his  appointment  as  chief  dep¬ 
uty  in  the  newly  constructed  district,  thus  increas 
ing  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  In  this  posi 
tion  he  remained  until  1883,  when  he  resigned  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  the  more  congenial,  if  even  yet 
more  responsible,  position  which  he  now  holds — 
cashier  of  the  Aurora  National  Bank.  This  bank  was 
organized,  and  opened  its  doors  to  the  business  pub¬ 
lic  at  that  time,  and  the  directors  made  no  mistake  in 
their  selection  of  their  chief  active  officer,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  public  confidence  the  institution 
has  received  from  the  day  of  its  commencement  in 
May,  1883. 

Mr.  Beaupre  is  a  director  of  the  Aurora  National 
Bank,  also  a  director  and  the  secretary  of  the  Home 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Aurora,  treasurer  of  the  Au¬ 
rora  Free  Public  Library,  and  in  addition  to  all 
these  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  he  is  now 
serving  his  fourth  term  as  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Aurora.  He  is  a  member  of  Aurora  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  also  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  In 
June,  1873,  William  S.  Beaupre  and  Julia  Brady, 
daughter  of  L.  D.  Brady,  of  Aurora,  were  united 
in  wedlock.  In  their  present  home  are  two  bright 
and  interesting  daughters — Marion,  aged  twelve 
years,  and  Olive,  aged  four  years. 


^  EORGE  FIKES,  a  substantial  agricultur- 
ist  of  Sugar  Grove  Township,  owns  210 
acres  of  valuable  land  on  Section  25,  where 
he  resides  with  his  wife,  his  children,  ex¬ 
cept  his  youngest  daughter,  who  lives  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  road  from  her  father’s  house, 
having  settled  in  other  places.  He  was  born  in 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. ,  December  21,  1813, 
where  he  remained  and  was  engaged  in  different 
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occupations  during  his  young  manhood.  J anuary 
31,  1842,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Keck,  who 
was  born  in  Johnston,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y., 
July  30,  1818. 

In  the  following  spring  the  newly  married 
couple  emigrated  west,  and  May  1,  1842,  settled 
in  Kane  County,  of  which  they  have  ever  since 
been  honored  and  respected  residents,  and  where 
they  reared  a  family  of  children,  whose  names  are 
here  given :  Martha  A.  and  4\  illiam  (both 
deceased) ;  Letitia,  wife  of  Orrin  Manchester  (now 
living  at  North  Loup,  Neb.):  Sarah,  who  married 
Joel  Wilder  (their  home  is  in  Y'ates  Center,  Ivans.); 
Mary,  who  married  Leslie  H.  Lawton,  residing  in 
Grand  Island,  Neb.  (Mary  and  Sarah  are  twins); 
Augusta,  married  to  Frank  Goodale,  now  residing 
in  Yates  Center,  Ivas. ;  and  Tillie,  wife  of  Don  L. 
Goodale  (they  reside  upon  a  pail  of  her  father' s 
farm).  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Fikes  was  among  the  pioneers  of  Kane  County, 
at  the  time  of  his  settlement  government  land  having 
just  come  into  market.  During  his  long  residence 
in  the  county  he  has  ever  sustained  a  reputation 
for  integrity  and  good  citizenship,  alike  creditable 
to  his  judgment  and  character.  As  one  of  the 
men  who  in  an  early  day  took  part  in  subduing 
the  wilderness,  transplanting  in  its  place  the  tine 
farms  and  beautiful  homes  that  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  enjoy  in  comparative  ease,  Mr.  Fikes  is  well 
worthy  of  being  memorized  in  the  biographical 
record  of  his  county. 


PROF.  WILLIAM  COFFIN,  the  youngest 
son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Porter)  Coffin, 
was  born  in  Wiscassett,  Lincoln  Co.,  Me., 
January  19,  1822.  His  ancestors  on  both 
sides  were  of  English  origin,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
first  locating  near  Newburyport,  Mass.,  afterward 
removing  to  the  Saco  River  country,  in  Ihe  dis- 
trict  of  Maine,  where  his  parents  were  both  born. 
His  father  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1800,  studied  law  with  Chief  Justice  Mellen,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Lincoln  County  in  1803.  He 
served  through  the  War  of  1812  on  the  staff  of 


Gen.  William  King  as  quartermaster-general  of 
'the  Maine  Militia.  In  the  spring  of  1836  the  fam¬ 
ily  removed  to  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  and  the  following 
year  William  entered  Illinois  College,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1841,  taking  the  first 
honors  of  his  class.  After  three  years  of  legal  and 
theological  study,  he  was  called  by  his  alma  mater 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy 
and  astronomy.  This  position  he  occupied  for 
eight  years,  supplementing  his  educational  work 
with  occasional  preaching  in  the  college  chapel 
and  neighboring  churches,  and  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tions  in  the  office  of  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in 
extensive  real  estate  transactions  for  himself  and 
others.  Failure  of  health  and  other  considerations 
rendering  a  change  of  life  desirable,  Mr.  Coffin  re- 
signed  his  professorship  in  1852,  and  after  spend 
ing  several  months  in  civil  engineering  removed  to 
Batavia,  where  he  still  resides. 

Since  coming  to  Kane  County  he  has  taken  an 
active  part,  and  been  well  known  in  educational, 
religious  and  business  enterprises.  In  connection 
with  the  Congregational  Church  he  has  filled  the 
various  positions  of  trustee,  as  deacon,  superintend- 
:  ent  of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  at  several  intervals 
its  acting  pastor.  In  1856  Mr.  Coffin  opened  a 
private  banking  house  in  Batavia,  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  merged  into  the  First  National  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  president  and  manager.  He  was 
also  senior  partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Coffin  & 
Paddock,  in  Aurora,  and  of  Coffin  &  Tolman,  in 
St.  Charles.  Mr.  Coffin  has  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Republican  party  since  its  organization; 
was  the  first  Republican  supervisor  of  Batavia,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  convention  held 
in  Cincinnati  in  1876.  In  1877  he  was  laid  aside 
from  active  life  by  an  entire  loss  of  sight,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  having  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press  sev¬ 
eral  biographical  and  historical  works. 

In  1S47  Mr.  Coffin  married  Mary  E.,  eldest 
daughter  of  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  and  who  was 

o 

taken  from  him  by  death  in  1877,  leaving  seven 
children:  S.  Lockwood,  who  died  September  6, 
1887,  aged  thirty-nine;  William  K.,  now  cashier 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis. :  Mary 
Ellen,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Bradshaw,  pastor  of  the 
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First  Congregational  Church  of  Galesburg,  Ill. ; 
Charles  P.,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Com 
pany,witli  office  in  Chicago;  Francis  D.,who  died  in 
1884,  aged  twenty  four  years;  Mattie  O.,  a  teacher 
in  Miss  Hardy’ s  school,  in  Eau  Claire,  and  John  N. , 
now  in  New  Westminster,  B.  C.  In  June,  1883, 
Mr.  Coffin  married  Sophia  M. ,  daughter  of  Jed 
and  Harriet  (Weeks)  Sawyer,  of  Mattoon,  Ill., 
thus  continuing  the  old  family  home  with  all  its 
quiet  enjoyments. 


OBINSON  DOTY.  This  gentleman,  a  well- 
known  farmer  of  Kendall  County,  who  is 
now  living  retired,  was  born  in  Platts  - 
burg,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1811.  His  parents 
were  Joseph  and  Susanna  (Miller)  Doty,  who  after 
the  birth  of  Robinson  located  in  the  town  of  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Rutland  Co.,  Yt. ,  were  the  boy  grew  to 
manhood,  and  where  he  was  married  to  Rhoda 
Nichols.  The  Dotys  were  farming  people,  and 
our  subject  chose  the  vocation  of  his  ancestor’s, 
carrying  on  farming  in  that  State  until  1843,  when 
with  his  wife  and  four  little  boys  he  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  whose  better  opportunities  tempted  him  to 
a  trial  of  pioneer  life,  in  what  was  then  the  Far 
W  est. 

Landing  in  Chicago  Mr.  Doty  engaged  a  con¬ 
veyance  to  bring  him  to  Aurora,  and  subsequently 
he  located  upon  land  at  what  is  now  Little  Rock, 
Kendall  County,  where  they  led  an  industrious 
life  engaged  in  farming  pui’suits  for  many  years. 
Their  family  of  four  boys  had  increased  to  seven, 
besides  two  daughters.  These  children  the  fond 
parents  reared  and  educated.  On  October  21, 
1871,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years  the  loving  wife  j 
and  mother  was  called  to  a  happier  home,  respect¬ 
ed  and  mourned  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  I 
buried  in  Jericho  Cemetery.  Of  the  family,  Al¬ 
mond,  their  eldest  son,  went  to  California  in  1852, 
has  not  been  heard  from  since  1857,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dead;  Hannibal  is  a  farmer  of  Little  j 
Rock  Township,  and  the  owner  of  the  pioneer  I 
home  of  his  parents;  Hiram  is  a  farmer  in  Jones 
County,  Iowa;  Albert  is  engaged  in  farming  in 
Sonoma,  Cal. ;  Joseph  is  a  successful  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  in  Malta,  Ill. ;  Mary  became  the  wife 


of  Edward  A.  Welch,  a  farmer  of  Little  Rock 
Township,  and  died  leaving  two  children;  Charles 
is  a  farmer  in  Iroquois  County,  Ill. ;  Julia  is  the 
wife  of  Howard  Vincent,  a  merchant  and  farmer 
of  Cass  Township,  Cumberland  Co.,  Iowa;  and 
J ohn  is  engaged  in  farming  at  Brooks,  Adams  Co. , 
Iowa. 

December  1,  1873,  Mr.  Doty  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Lucretia  Stafford  Sawyer,  a 
native  of  Rutland  County,  Yt. ,  where,  in  her  girl¬ 
hood  days,  she  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Doty. 
With  her  first  husband  her  life  had  been  among 
the  pioneers  of  northern  New  York.  While  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  Mr.  Doty  served  that  municipality  with 
credit  and  honor  as  an  official  on  different  occa¬ 
sions.  He  has  held  membership  in  the  Masonic 
body  for  over  thirty  years,  and  for  sixteen  years 
was  an  Odd  Fellow,  but  has  dropped  from  active 
{  membership  in  consequence  of  lack  of  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  it.  He  lives  in  Aurora  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  has  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  his  family  all  well  off  and  respected. 

AVID  BOWNE  is  a  native  of  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J. ,  born  February  7,  1820,  the 
son  of  Peter  D.  and  Mercy  (Cooper)  Bowne, 
who  were  natives  of  the  same  State  and 
county.  David  Bowne,  the  grandsire,  hailed  from 
England,  and  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  When  Mr.  Bowne  (the  subject  of  this 
brief  memoir)  was  but  three  years  old,  his  parents 
immigrated  to  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
lived  until  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  at  which 
time  the  mother  moved  to  Morris  County,  N.  J. 
She  having  a  large  family,  and  David  wishing  to 
relieve  her  of  some  of  the  care,  even  at  that  ten¬ 
der  age,  apprenticed  himself  to  a  farmer  for  five 
years,  for  his  board  and  clothes.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  commenced  to  learn  the  black¬ 
smith’s  trade  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  where 
he  remained  three  years  and  then  returned  to 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  where  for  two  years  he 
worked  at  his  trade.  In  1840  he  came  west,  and 
settled  in  St.  Charles,  Kane  County,  engaging  at 
the  blacksmith’s  trade  for  himself,  which  he  con- 
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ducted  until  lie  bought,  in  1853,  the  property 
where  he  now  resides.  On  this  place  he  has  made 
many  improvements,  and  it  is  now  a  superior 
dairy  farm  of  200  acres,  well  stocked  with  fine  cat¬ 
tle. 


Mr.  Bowne  has  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
Cynthia  A.  Emery,  a  native  of  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  died  August  25,  1873,  aged  fifty-three 
years,  and  February  24,  1875,  he  married  Nancy 
V.  Murphy,  of  Kane  County,  who  was  born  Au- 
o-ust  23,  1852,  a  daughter  of  Chester  and  Rachel 
(Conaway)  Murphy,  natives  of  Illinois  and  Ohio, 
respectively.  To  this  union  four  children  were 
born,  whose  names  and  dates  of  births  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Merton  H.,  May  17,  1876;  William  D.,  No 
vember  30,  1877;  Leo  H.,  November  26,  1882, 
and  Edna  A.,  August  24,  1884.  In  politics  Mr. 
Bowne  is  a  Republican,  and  he  holds  the  offices  of 
road  commissioner  and  school  director.  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  far  more  clever  than  many  college  graduates 
of  the  present  day,  being  a  keen  observer  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  from  which  he  has  been  taught  many 
a  practical  lesson. 


BANTER  O.  SKINNER,  son  of  and  third  in 
the  family  of  four  children  of  Orrin  and 
)  Charlotte  (Cady)  Skinner,  was  born  in  West- 
port,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November  15,  1834. 
His  grandfather,  Cady,  took  part  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Orrin  Skinner  was  a  farmer  who  came  to  Ill¬ 
inois  in  May,  1853,  and  settled  on  Section  22,  Plato 
Township,  Kane  County,-  where  he  lived  a  quiet, 
unassuming  life  until  his  death  January  13,  1861. 
His  widow  died  February  12,  1881. 

Baxter  O.  Skinner  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and 
attended  school  in  the  vicinity,  obtaining  a  fail- 
education.  He  chose  farming  as  his  vocation, 
and  has  followed  agricultural  pursuits  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  now  owning  113  acres  on  Section  22, 
Plato  Township,  which  is  well  stocked  with  domestic 
animals,  provided  with  good  buildings,  and  is 
finely  improved  throughout.  The  residence  is 
situated  in  a  grove,  back  from  the  public  highway, 
and  its  surroundings  make  it  an  exceedingly  pleas¬ 
ant  home. 

Mr.  Skinner  is  of  high  social  and  moral  stand¬ 
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ing;  he  has  served  as  deputy  sheriff  four,  school 
trustee  thirteen,  and  school  director  twelve  years. 
Politically,  he  acts  with  the  Republican  party,  but 
his  greatest  interests  are  with  the  public  weal  and 
his  neighbors’  good.  He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O. 
O.  F.  Mr.  Skinner  has  overlooked  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  “  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,”  hav¬ 
ing,  so  far,  taken  Paul’s  side  of  the  matrimonial 
question. 


EORGE  L.  PEASE,  a  prominent  farmer 
[[  -  and  stock  raiser  of  Plato  Township,  is  the 

son  of  David  Pease,  who  was  born  in  Tol- 
^  land  County,  Conn.,  March  3,  1804.  The 
parents  of  David  were  Elijah  and  Anna  (Fuller) 
Pease,  who  were  born  February  12,  1770,  and 
June  3,  1775,  respectively,  and  his  grandparents 
were  John  and  Anna  (Fosgate)  Pease,  former  of 
whom  was  a  native  of  England. 


David  Pease  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm, 
and  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  the  vicinity. 
When  he  reached  his  majority  he  went  to  work  as 
a  common  laborer  by  the  month,  and  in  time 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  lime 
and  charcoal,  and  also  to  lumbering  in  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y. ,  following  the  latter  business  thir¬ 
teen  years.  He  served  as  constable,  seven  years, 
and  deputy  sheriff,  three  years.  He  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1847,  and  located  land  in  Campton  Town¬ 
ship,  to  which  he  added  until  he  was  possessed  of  600 
acres.  He  retired  to  his  pleasent  home  in  Plato  in 
1879.  September  6,  1832,  he  married  Patience 
Seaman,  daughter  of  John  and  Philena  (Jackson) 
Seaman,  and  to  this  union  were  born  the  following 
named  children:  Sarah,  now  Mrs.  Milton  Sher¬ 
wood,  in  California;  George  L.,  of  Plato  Town¬ 
ship;  Mary,  wife  of  James  Kendall,  of  Plato; 
William,  of  Plato;  Sylvester  and  John,  of  Iowa. 

George  L.  Pease,  was  born  in  Cold  Springs, 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1840,  and 
spent  his  early  life  on  the  farm,-  attending  the 
common  school.  In  1860  he  bought  120  acres  on 
Section  21,  Plato  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill., 
and  going  to  Iowa  in  1871,  he  returned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  and  engaged  in  farming  on  his  own 
land.  In  1881  he  took  possession  of  the  old  home- 
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stead,  having  sold  his  own  farm.  He  diligently 
set  about  making  a  stock  farm  of  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  and  has  made  extensive  improvements  on 
every  hand,  stocking  it  with  select  graded  horses 
and  cattle,  especially  Holstein  cows. 

March  14,  1800,  Mr.  Pease  married  Harriet 
Armstrong,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Hannah 
(Druse)  Armstrong,  born  in  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  February  8,  1834.  Her  parents  came  to 
Illinois  in  1837,  locating  first  at  Lockport,  and 
subsequently  living  at  various  places  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  finally  settling  in  Plato, 
where,  in  March,  1886,  the  father  departed  this 
life,  the  mother  having  died  January  24,  1878, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pease  have  no  children.  He  is 
deeply  interested  in  all  public  matters;  he  has 
served  as  constable  nine  years,  road  commissioner 
three  years  and  collector  one  year. 


RS.  ABISHA  S.  CALKINS  (deceased). 
This  venerable  lady,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Illinois,  was  born  in 
Kingsbury,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April 
14,  1814.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1841,  she  mar¬ 
ried  L.  Kezar,  with  whom  she  came  to  this  State, 
locating  at  Sycamore,  De  Kalb  County,  where  her 
husband  died  September  15,  1844.  To  them  were 
born  two  children:  Alma  H.  married  to  George 
Y.  French,  and  Mary,  who  died  August  21,  1845, 
and  was  buried  at  Jericho.  On  the  15th  of 
August,  1845,  Mrs.  Kezar  again  entered  matri¬ 
monial  relations,  Nathaniel  T.  Austin  becoming 
her  husband,  and  three  children  coming  to  their 
home:  George  H. ,  Nathaniel  C.  and  Mary  E.  Of 
these  Mary  E.  died  September  15,  1854,  and  was 
laid  beside  the  little  Mary  who  had  died  nine  years 
before.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  Mr.  Austin  cast 
his  lot  with  the  throng  of  men  and  boys  who  were 
hurrying  toward  the  newly -discovered  El  Dorado 
— California — but  death  overtook  him  on  the  way, 
his  earthly  career  being  terminated  May  6,  1849, 
by  an  attack  of  cholera.  He  was  buried  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo. 

For  nearly  four  years  the  widow  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  struggled  on  as  best  they  could,  and  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1853,  Mrs.  Austin  united  her 


fortune  with  that  of  Eldad  M.  Calkins,  a  native  of 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  December  16, 
1804.  To  them  were  born  the  following  named 
children:  Charles  A. ;  John  E. ,  killed  by  lightning 
at  Sugar  Grove,  July  3,  1876;  and  Mecelia  A. 
married  to  Frank  M.  Putt. 

Mr.  Calkins  was  a  very  prominent  and  highly 
respected  citizen,  and  for  about  fifteen  years  held 
the  position  of  postmaster  at  Jericho.  He  died 
June  4,  1879,  and  was  buried  in  Jericho  Cemetery. 
Mrs.  Calkins,  whose  life  had  been  so  eventful, 
resided  until  her  death  upon  Section  36,  in  the 
township  of  Sugar  Grove,  and  owned  a  fine  farm 
j  of  ninety  acres.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Her  death  occurred  July  24, 
1887,  and  she  was  buried  at  Jericho. 


LEXANDER  L.  HINDS.  Corlis  Hinds,  the 
grandfather  of  Alexander  L.,  was  a  native 
of  Vermont,  and  at  an  early  day  removed 
to  Westernville,  N.  Y. ,  and  subsequently  to 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  in  1809,*  his  colleague 
being  D.  I.  Andrus.  He  died  in  1811,  his 
remains  being  buried  at  Watertown  Centre.  His 
wife,  Polly  (Bent)  Hinds,  was  also  a  native  of 
Vermont;  she  died  in  1858,  and  was  buried  at 
Newark,  Ohio.  Corlis  Hinds  located  at  Water- 
town  Centre  about  1803,  and  from  1805  to  1808 
was  supervisor  of « his  township.  He  may  have 
held  the  office  a  year  or  so  earlier,  also,  but  if  so 
the  fact  can  not  now  be  ascertained,  as  the  records 
previous  to  1805  have  been  destroyed.  He  was 
a  prominent  and  highly  esteemed  citizen,  from 
whom  it  is  an  honor  to  be  descended. 

On  his  mother’s  side  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Hinds’ 
grandfather  was  Matthew  Wilkie,  a  native  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomina¬ 
tion.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  years,  and  at 
his  death  was  buried  at  Evans’  Mills,  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.  He  was  a  relative  of  Miles  Standish,  of 
England.  In  a  list  of  pastors  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Le  Ray,  located  at  Evans’  Mills,  the 
name  of  Rev.  Matthew  Wilkief  appears  first.  He 

*This  date  is  from  the  records  of  elections  in  Jefierson  CouDty. 

tSubsequent  to  1832  Mr.  Wilkie  was  pastor  of  the  “Second  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  Alexandria,”  located  at  the  village  of  Redwood,  in  Alex¬ 
andria  Township,  Jefferson  County. 
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lived  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  Le  Ray,  a 
few  miles  northeast  of  Watertown,  and  at  his 
house  the  second  school  district  in  the  town  was 
organized,  so  that  Mr.  AN  ilkie  was  among  the  early 
settlers  of  that  locality.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Phoebe  Smith,  was  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island.  She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years, 
and  was  buried  at  Evans’  Mills.  Mercy  AVilkie, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Matthew  Wilkie  and  wife,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  AVestern,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. , 
September  10,  1797.  She  married  Alpheus  H. 
Hinds,  son  of  Corlis  and  Polly  Hinds,  and  born 
in  Mount  Holly,  Vt.,  March  9,  1796.  Both  now 
sleep  in  the  west  side  cemetery  of  Aurora.  Mr. 
Hinds  dying  December  10,  1874,  and  his  wife 
December  20,  1872. 

Their  son,  Alexander  L.  Hinds  was  born  in 
Redwood,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August  14,  1839, 
and  came  to  Kane  County,  Ill.,  with  his  parents 
March,  9,  1842.  He  is  descended  from  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  ancestry.  February  26,  1868, 
he  married  Nettie  Colley,  of  Belleville,  Richland 
Co.,  Ohio,  'who  bore  him  one  child,  Alice  L.  Mrs. 
Hinds  died  April  24.  1S77,  and  was  buried  in  the 
A\Test  Aurora  Cemetery.  Mr.  Hinds  possesses  a 
farm  of  eighty-five  and  one  quarter  acres  on 
Sections  23  and  26.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics; 
a  member  of  Lodge  No.  2394,  Knights  of  Honor, 
at  Aurora,  and  of  Lodge  No.  52,  Modern  AN  ood- 
men  of  America,  at  Sugar  Grove.  His  sister, 
Laura,  has  been  twice  married:  First  to  AN  illiam 
J.  Rose,  who  died  May  16,  1873,  and  is  buried  in 
Sugar  Grove  Cemetery,  and  second,  December  24, 
1885,  to  Thomas  McFall  Davison.  Mr.  Davison 
died  August  19,  1887.  and  is  also  buried  in  Sugar 
Grove  Cemetery. 


TRUMAN  H.  DAY  was  born  in  AA'est  Bur¬ 
lington.  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  December 
21,  1838,  son  of  Ezra  S.  and  Mardnla 
(Parker)  Day,  of  the  early  settlers  in  Con¬ 
nect  cut  and  New  York,  respectively.  Truman  H. 
Day  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  O.  D.  Day,  one  of 
Aurora’s  early  and  prominent  citizens.  He  spent 
his  boyhood  in  AA'est  Burlington,,  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  schools  at  that  place,  as  well  as 


a  course  in  the  seminaries  at  Cooperstown  and 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  he  came  west  to  Aurora,  where  for  a  year  he 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  and  bookkeeper ;  then 
he  embarked  in  mercantile  business  on  his  own 
account,  which  he  afterward  abandoned,  and 
entered  the  office  of  the  Aurora  Fire  Insurance 
Company  as  assistant  secretary.  After  the  Chicago 
fire  he  was  chosen  cashier  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee,  at 
Chicago.  He  filled  this  place  for  seven  years  until 
his  father’s  death,  in  1877,  when  the  following 
year  he  resigned  his  position,  and  returned  to 
Aurora  to  attend  to  matters  of  his  father's  estate. 
In  1882  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  AA  ilcox 
Manufacturing  Company,  assuming  the  duties  of 
vice-president,  and  in  1883  he  was  elected  secie- 
j  tary,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  to  him  is  due  much  of  its  growth  and 
prosperity.  But  his  business  energies  have  not 
been  confined  to  this  company,  as  several  enter¬ 
prises  of  importance  to  the  city  have  had  his 
hearty  aid  and  co-operation,  among  which  may  be 
especially  mentioned  the  Aurora  AN  atch  Company, 
of  which  he  is  a  large  stockholder,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  executive  committee,  and 
secretary  of  the  company.  He  is  identified  with 
the  Aurora  City  Railway  Company,  being  its 
secretary  as  well  as  one  of  the  directors,  and 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  He  is  also  a 
stockholder  and  one  of '  the  directors  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  has  been  an  active  worker 
and  an  efficient  counselor  in  other  public  enter¬ 
prises  of  value  to  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  town  to 
look  after  the  stock  and  interests  in  the  C.  &  I. 
R.  R. ,  w’hich  resulted  in  disposing  at  a  premium 
above  par  the  town’s  stock,  a  feat  in  railway  stock 
accomplished  probably  by  few,  if  any,  corporations 
in  the  State.  In  the  financial  and  industrial  affairs 
of  his  own  and  the  community  he  has  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  his  public  trusts  are  specially 
noted  for  his  success  in  conserving  the  general 
interests.  AYlien  the  Park  Place  Baptist  Church 
sought  to  build  a  new  edifice  the  -whole  financial 
matter  wras  entrusted  to  Mr.  Day,  and  he  here,  as 
elsewhere,  proved  his  worth  in  the  speedy  erection 
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of  the  present  elegant  building  that  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  Aurora,  and  in  having  it  dedicated 
free  from  debt,  with  money  in  the  treasury,  some¬ 
thing  unusual  in  church  building.  He  was  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  society  during  this  period, 
for  several  years  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school  of  that  denomination,  and  was  an 
active  and  earnest  official  of  the  church.  The 
people  appreciated  his  worth,  and  he  was  called  to 
serve  them  as  alderman  from  the  Ninth  Ward,  beiug 
six  years  in  this  capacity.  He  served  nine  years  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  one  year,  and  then  for  two 
years  after  was  president  of  that  society;  he  is  a 
worthy  Sir  Knight  in  Aurora  Commandery,  K.  T., 
and  a  member  of  the  K.  of  P. 

Mr.  Day  married  Miss  Edith,  daughter  of 
Barnabas  and  Louise  Russell,  in  the  city  of  New 
Aork,  and  the  union  has  been  blessed  with  the 
advent  of  one  bright  and  loving  daughter — E. 
Louise.  The  family  attend  worship  at  the  Park 
Place  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Day  is  widely 
esteemed  as  one  of  Aurora’s  successful  business 
men,  is  a  large  real  estate  owner  in  and  about  the 
city,  and  his  public  spirit  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  general  welfare  of  this  community;  and 
about  this  happy  household  are  gathered  the  love 
and  warm  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  neighbors  and 
sincere  friends. 


DAVID  SMITH.  Probably  no  man  in  Sugar 
]  Grove  Township  is  more  widely  or  favor¬ 
ably  known  than  the  subject  of  this  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch.  He  was  born  in  Pawlet, 
Rutland  Co.,  At.,  August  5,  1839,  and  is  a  son 
of  Ephraim  and  Lucinda  (Pressey)  Smith,  who 
came  to  Kane  County  with  their  family  in  1844, 
settling  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  their  son, 
David.  The  elder  Smith  died  here,  and  is  buried 
in  Sugar  Grove  Cemetery.  His  widow,  now  in  her 
seventy-ninth  year,  lives  with  her  eldest  daughter, 
in  Aurora.  Twenty  years  ago  she  became  totally 
blind,  but  with  that  exception  is  in  full  possession 
of  her  faculties.  Ephraim  Smith  was  a  man  of 
quiet,  peace-loving  disposition,  universally  liked. 
He  was  a  member  and  vestryman  of  Trinity  Epis¬ 


copal  Church,  •  at  Aurora;  was  commissioner  of 
highways,  school  director,  etc.,  in  his  own  town¬ 
ship,  and  while  living  in  Vermont  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  State  militia.  Ephraim  and  Lucinda  Smith 
had  four  children:  David;  Francis,  who  died  un¬ 
married,  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  forty-three;  Jane 
E.,  wife  of  Henry  A.  Judd,  of  Aurora;  and  Julia, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Flavel  T.  Watkins,  and  died 
at  Batavia,  Kane  County,  in  1884,  leaving  an  in¬ 
fant  daughter,  Alice  Julia,  who  is  being  reared  by 
her  Aunt  Jane.  Ephraim  Smith  was  a  millwri  ght 
by  trade,  which  he  learned  in  his  native  State,  and 
followed  for  twenty-five  years,  but  after  coming  to 
Kane  County  he  principally  devoted  his  time  to 
farming,  in  which  he  was  successful,  leaving  at  his 
demise  a  modest  estate  to  his  family. 

David  Smith  was  reared  on  the  homestead  in 
Sugar  Grove  Township,  and  lived  there  until  Au¬ 
gust,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty  fourth  Illinois  Volunteers. 
His  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Western  army, 
and  saw  severe  service.  During  the  time  he  was 
with  it  he  was  in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Ray¬ 
mond  and  Jackson,  Miss,  (though  not  actively  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  latter  place),  and  at  Champion  Hill, 
Miss.,  he  was  with  a  part  of  the  regiment,  which 
lost  very  heavily  in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
Hence  they  went  to  Vicksburg,  where  they  were 
under  fire  during  the  entire  siege.  June  26,  1863, 
while  they  were  holding  the  “crater”  in  Fort 
Hill,  after  the  first  explosion  there,  Mr.  Smith 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  right  arm.  He  was 
in  hospital  ten  months,  and  on  April  25,  1864,  he 
was  honorably  discharged,  and  returned  home.  A 
consultation  of  physicians  was  held  on  his  case, 
amputation  was  decided  upon,  and  his  right  hand 
was  sacrificed  for  his  country. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  disabled,  but 
then  began  farming  for  his  father  on  the  home¬ 
stead,  and  during  two  years  of  the  time  he  was 
farming  he  was  town  collector.  In  1866  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  as 
sheriff  of  Kane  County,  filling  the  office  two  years 
with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  county.  In  1882-83  he  was  township 
assessor,  and  has  been  school  director  for  several 
years,  besides  filling  other  local  offices,  in  every 
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position  proving  himself  a  capable  and  worthy  offi¬ 
cial.  His  political  affiliations  have  always  been 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  he  has  exerted 
in  this  county  a  powerful  influence  in  its  support. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married,  October  27,  i860,  to 
Harriet  L.,  daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Eliza 
(Champlin)  Van  Dervolgan,  and  born  April  30, 
1849,  in  Root,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  They  have 
four  children:  Lucinda  P.,  Allen  L.,  Harry  Y. 
and  Hallarn  C.  Mrs.  Smith's  father  was  born  in 
Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  ,  in  1805,  and  is  buried  in 
Winfield.  Du  Page  Co. ,  Ill.  His  wife,  Eliza,  is  a 
native  of  New  York,  born  in  1809,  and  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Winfield,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Van  Dervolgan  had  eleven  children,  of 
whom  six  are  deceased,  one  dying  while  in  the 
Union  army.  Those  living  are  Charles  M. ,  in  St. 
Charles,  Kane  County;  Jay,  in  Winfield,  Du 
Page  County;  Emma,  wife  of  Benjamin  Howarth, 
in  Turner,  Du  Page  County;  Amenzo  W.,  in  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Kane  County,  and  Mrs.  Smith. 

ISAAC  EVANS.  The  name  of  this  gentleman 
indicates  that  he  is  descended  from  Welsh  an¬ 
cestry,  and  he  is  himself  a  native  of  the  land 
of  Druids,  the  home  of  poetry  and  song.  His 
grandfather,  William  Evans,  was  born  in  Wales, 
and  there  died;  also  his  father,  John  Evans,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  1779,  and  death  in  1846. 

Isaac  Evans  was  born  April  5,  1825,  and  he 
has  been  a  resident  of  Kane  County  since  March  1 , 
1861.  On  February  20,  1856,  he  led  to  the  altar 
Miss  Hannah  Walters,  who  is  also  of  Welsh  de¬ 
scent.  Her  father,  David  Walters,  was  born  in 
South  Wales  in  1796.  Her  grandfather,  David 
Thomas,  was  a  native  of  the  country,  his  daughter, 
Ann  Thomas,  being  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Evans. 
The  mother  of  Isaac  Evans  was  also  born  in  South 
Wales,  and  thus  the  blood  that  flows  in  the  veins 
of  Mr.  Evans  and  his  wife  is  intermingled  with 
none  other  than  that  which  has  been  transmitted 
through  generation  after  generation  of  native 
Welsh  stock.  To  Isaac  Evans  and  his  wife  have 
been  granted  a  numerous  family,  their  children 
being  as  follows:  David,  who  died  and  was  buried 
in  Big  Rock  Cemetery  in  February,  1858;  David 


T.,  born  in  Kaneville,  June  28,  1858,  married 
Jennie  E.  Jones,  and  now  a  resident  of  Big  Rock 
Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.;  Thomas  W. ,  born  in 
Squaw  Grove.  July  19,  1860;  Annie,  born  in  Big 
Rock,  September  28,  1863;  John  D.,  born  in 
Sugar  Grove,  October  25,  1865,  now  on  the  home 
farm.  Mr.  Evans  is  engaged  in  general  farming, 
and  possesses  131  acres  of  land,  the  residence  be¬ 
ing  located  on  Section  19.  His  political  faith  is 
pinned  to  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  in  every 
way  a  worthy  citizen. 


OBERT  SHEDDEN  was  born  in  Ayrshire, 
lUP  Scotland,  in  1824.  His  parents  were  Rob- 
||  \  ert  and  Margaret  (Young)  Shedden.  In 
/  1842  they  came  to  Illinois  and  settled  in 

Plato  Township,  where  the  father  bought  300  acres 
of  land.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and 
a  stanch  Presbyterian;  he  died  in  1870,  his  widow 
still  surviving  him. 

Robert  Shedden  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and 
educated  in  the  district  schools  of  Scotland.  He 
•came  to  America  with  his  parents,  and  his  first 
purchase  was  150  acres,  where  he  still  lives,  in 
Section  11,  Plato  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  The 
farm  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  well  watered 
with  springs,  and  drained  with  nearly  2,000 
rods  of  tile.  Mr.  Shedden  has  some  very  fine 
stock.  His  herd  of  forty-five  cows  is  well  graded 
with  Ayrshires,  containing  four  imported  animals; 
he  has  also  one  pair  of  imported  Berkshire  hogs, 
and  is  devoting  some  attention  to  the  raising  of 
Chester-White  hogs,  having  several  head  of  record¬ 
ed  stock.  Besides  stock,  Mr.  Shedden,  in  1886, 
imported  sixty  bushels  of  grain,  comprising  fifty- 
one  varieties  of  wheat,  twenty- one  of  oats,  twelve 
of  barley,  ten  of  grass,  five  of  rye  and  two  of  flax. 

Mr.  Shedden  is  not  a  politician,  but  takes  an 
interest  in  public  affairs  of  a  local  nature,  and  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  Republican  party.  He  is  an 
adherent  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  His  farm  is 
very  pleasantly  located,  having  good  buildings  and 
pleasant  surroundings.  November  26,  1856,  he 
married  Jane  Rome,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Jane 
Rome,  and  born  in  Scotland  March  4,  1835.  Her 
parents  came  to  America,  and  settled  in  New  York, 
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in  1841,  removing  to  Dundee,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  in 
1851,  where  she  was  educated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shed- 
den  have  nine  children,  as  follows:  Robert,  born 
September  20,  1857,  a  resident  of  Kankakee,  Ill. ; 
Jane,  October  23,  1800;  Andrew,  December  25, 
1802;  Maggie,  January  22,  1805;  William,  July  11, 
1807;  II  alter,  October  22,  1808;  George,  October 
10,  1870;  Charles,  June  5,  1873;  Grace,  March  29, 
1870. 


\ILLIAM  STURGES  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  farmers  in  Vir¬ 
gil  Township,  standing  well  with  his 
neighbors,  respected  far  and  wide  for  his 
many  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart;  one  who 
has  prospered  in  those  things  that  make  even  the 
humblest  life  well  worth  living.  His  finely  im¬ 
proved  farm  is  well  stocked  with  a  good  grade  of 
cattle  and  horses,  and  provided  with  a  substantial 
residence  and  farm  buildings  that  denote  thrift 
and  comfort  on  every  hand.  He  owns  130  acres 
in  Section  11.  Mr.  Sturges  was  born  in  England 
August  1,  1828,  his  parents  being  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Martin)  Sturges,  who  were  farmers,  and 
upon  the  farm  in  his  native  country  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  spent  the  days  of  his  youth. 

.  April  28,  1851,  William  Sturges  was  united  in 
wedlock  with  Susan  E.  Moulds,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  May  set  sail  for  America.  To  this  marriage 
were  born  two  children:  One  died  in  infancy, 
the  other,  Robert,  is  a  resident  of  Kansas. 
Upon  reaching  America  Mr.  Sturges  spent  one 
year  in  New  York  as  a  farm  laborer.  In 
1853  he  went  to  Ohio,  but  remaining  there 
only  one  year  he  started  west,  and  landed  in 
Batavia,  Ill.,  where  he  found  his  first  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  teamster.  In  this  place  his  good  wife 
died  in  July,  1854.  In  1858  Mr.  Sturges  re¬ 
moved  to  Virgil  Township,  and  here  rented  land 
until  1808,  when  he  bought  eighty  acres  in  De 
Kalb  County.  In  1801  he  married  Isabelle  Perry, 
of  Batavia,  who  lived  but  two  years  after  her 
marriage,  dying  in  October,  1803.  July  4,  1805, 
Mr.  Sturges  married  Mrs.  Ann  Dusold,  nee  Welch- 
horn,  who  was  born  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland, 
March  25,  1830;  her  father  died  when  she  was  but 


eight  years  old,  and  in  1845  her  mother  came  to 
America,  locating  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  where 
Ann  found  employment  as  a  servant  girl  until  her 
marriage  February  8,  1850,  with  George  J.  Du¬ 
sold.  They  had  four  children:  George  H. ,  a 
resident  of  Chicago;  Emma,  who  became  Mrs. 
Kilgore;  Margarette  A.,  now  Mrs.  Henry  Allen, 
and  Louis  Dusold,  all  citizens  of  Iowa.  In  1851 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dusold  came  to  Kane  County,  and 
lived  in  Batavia  fifteen  years,  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  was  killed  at 
South  Mountain  Gap  July  10,  1803.  Mrs.  Dusold 
remained  at  Batavia,  laboring  to  support  her  fam¬ 
ily  until  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Sturges.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sturges  have  but  one  child,  a  daughter — Es¬ 
ther  M. ,  who  is  still  with  her  parents. 

During  the  year  1871  Mr.  Sturges  sold  his 
farm  in  De  Kalb  County,  and  bought  240  acres  in 
Ford  County,  which  he  owned  and  cultivated  until 
1875,  when  he  again  sold  out,  and  bought  where  he 
now  resides.  Though  not  a  politician,  Mr.  Stur- 
ges  supports  the  Republican  party.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  which  he  has  adhered  through  life. 


Timothy  nathan  holden,  one  of 

the  solid  and  prosperous  merchants  of 
Aurora,  is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
at  Charlestown,  Sullivan  County,  he  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  March  21,  1839.  He  spent 
his  boyhood  at  his  native  place,  but  when  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  his  parents,  Richard  (who  was  a 
merchant)  and  Sophia  (Allen)  Holden,  came  to  the 
West,  and  located  at  Rockton,  Ill.,  March  21, 
1853.  In  1857  they  removed  to  Aurora.  The  fol 
lowing  year  Timothy  N.  entered  the  employ  of  the 
then  famous  and  widely  known  drug  firm  of  Fuller 
&  Fuller,  of  Chicago,  and  thoroughly  learned  the 
business  in  all  its  branches,  remaining  with  them 
eleven  years,  with  the  exception  that,  in  1801, 
he  volunteered  his  services  under  the  first  call  for 
troops  by  President  Lincoln,  enlisted,  and  served 
as  a  soldier  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  returned  to  the  store  of  Fuller  &  Fuller. 
He  left  their  employ,  and  engaged  in  the  glass¬ 
ware  trade  in  Chicago,  opening  a  store  on  his  own 
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in  1841,  removing  to  Dundee,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  in 
1851,  where  she  was  educated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shed- 
den  have  nine  children,  as  follows:  Robert,  born 
September  20,  1857,  a  resident  of  Kankakee,  Ill. ; 
Jane,  October  23,  1860;  Andrew,  December  25, 
1802;  Maggie,  January  22,  1865;  William,  July  11, 
1807;  Walter,  October  22,  1808;  George,  October 
16,  1870;  Charles,  June  5,  1873;  Grace,  March  29, 
1870. 
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eight  years  old,  and  in  1845  her  mother  came  to 
America,  locating  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  where 
Ann  found  employment  as  a  servant  girl  until  her 
marriage  February  8,  1850,  with  George  J.  Du- 
sold.  They  had  four  children:  George  H. ,  a 
resident  of  Chicago;  Emma,  who  became  Mrs. 
Kilgore;  Margarette  A.,  now  Mrs.  Henry  Allen, 
and  Louis  Dusold,  all  citizens  of  Iowa.  In  1851 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dusold  came  to  Kane  County,  and 
lived  in  Batavia  fifteen  years,  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  was  killed  at 
South  Mountain  Gap  July  10,  1803.  Mrs.  Dusold 
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account,  which  ho  conducted  until  1871,  when  he 
lost  everything  in  the  great  lire  of  that  year. 

He  subsequently  accepted  a  clerical  position 
with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Company,  continuing  with  that  corporation  seven 
years,  when  he  resigned,  and  soon  after,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1880,  purchased  an  interest  in  the  hardware 
business,  with  Mr.  Kendall,  continuing  the  same 
to  the  present  time.  During  Mr.  Holden’s  busi¬ 
ness  life  and  residence  in  Aurora  he  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  promoting  some  of  its  prominent 
commercial  and  other  interests,  and  has  acquired 
a  reputation  for  business  integrity,  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  second  to  none  other  of  its 
citizens.  He  has  served  acceptably  on  the  East 
Aurora  Board  of  Education  for  twelve  years, 
occupying  the  chair  of  presiding  officer  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  time,  and  is  now  so  serving. 
He  is  the  present  supervisor  of  Aurora  Town¬ 
ship,  and  in  other  ways  has  served  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  in  places  of  honor  and  trust.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  G.  A.  R.  post;  an  attendant  of  the 
People’s  Church  of  Aurora.  He  was  married  in 
Aurora  to  Miss  Marian  Howell,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
O.  D.  Howell,  one  of  Aurora’s  most  honored  phy¬ 
sicians  and  pioneer  citizens,  who  died  in  1887. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holden  have  two  children — Frank 
and  Ben. 

- - 

Y\  \\  H.  PAULL.  Among  the  sub- 

\J\JJ  citizens  of  Sugar  Grove  Town- 

yil  1 lj  ship,  which  has  been  his  home  for  well 
nigh  half  a  century,  is  William  H. 
Pauli,  who  was  born  in  Medina  County,  Ohio,  July 
11,  1819,  and  took  up  his  abode  within  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Kane  County  in  February,  1841.  Here  he 
now  owns  a  farm  of  180  acres,  his  home  being  lo¬ 
cated  on  Section  33.  During  his  residence  in  this 
vicinity  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  various  duties 
of  a  thrifty  farmer.  He  has  held  positions  of 
greater  or  less  importance  in  his  township,  having 
been  pathmaster  and  school  director  for  several 
years;  also  tilled  the  office  of  highway  com¬ 
missioner  for  one  term  of  three  years.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Pauli’s  first  wife  was  Susan  A.  Willey,  a 
native  of  New  York,  who  is  now  deceased  and 


resting  in  Sugar  Grove  Cemetery.  Their  children 
were  Elizabeth,  who  married  Marcus  Eaton,  and 
is  now  residing  in  Ellsworth,  Kas. ;  Edwin,  who 
died  and  was  buried  in  Sugar  Grove  Cemetery, 
and  Susan,  who  married  William  Martin,  now  re¬ 
siding  in  Iroquois  County,  Ill.  When  Mr.  Pauli  a 
second  time  entered  the  marriage  relation  it  was 
with  Lucretia  M.  Sackett,  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Their  children  are  Corinth  A.,  married  to 
Charles  C.  Cutting,  and  residing  in  Sugar  Grove 
Township;  Henry  F. ,  married  to  Emma  K.  Kilts, 
also  in  Sugar  Grove;  Mina  A.,  married  to  John 
Doty,  and  now  a  resident  of  Adams  County,  Iowa; 
Ethzelda,  married  to  Pierce  Green,  and  residing 
in  Batavia,  Ill. ;  Delano  W. ,  married  to  Capitola 
Landis,  and  residing  in  Sugar  Grove  Township, 
and  Frank  O. ,  the  youngest  son,  residing  at  home. 


LBERT  FAYETTE  WADE,  the  present 
superintendent  of  streets  for  city  of  Auro¬ 
ra,  was  born  in  Newark  Valley,  Tioga  Co., 
N.  Y. ,  July  20,  1834  His  parents,  Lewis 
and  Harriet  (Bowen)  Wade,  were  natives  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  of  English  ancestry.  Lewis  Wade  was 
a  blacksmith  by  trade.  He  served  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  died  in  Newark  Valley  in  1862,  after  an 
active  and  useful  life.  Albert  F.  Wade  grew  to  man • 
hood  in  his  native  town,  and  completed  learning  the 
trade  of  stone  and  brick  mason  there.  In  1857  he 
left  his  home,  and  came  west,  locating  in  Aurora, 
Ill. ,  and  here  worked  at  his  trade  as  well  as  in 
other  places.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  at  Janesville,  Wis. ,  and  there  offered 
his  services  as  a  soldier  in  defense  of  the  Union. 
He  was  accepted,  and  joined  Company  D,  Second 
Wisconsin  Volunteers,  for  three  months’  service. 
Before  the  expiration  of  his  time  ho  re-enlisted  for 
a  three  years’  term,  and  did  active  and  honorable 
service  in  all  the  battles  of  the  campaign  of  1861-62. 
He  served  at  first  as  orderly  sergeant;  was  promoted 
to  a  first  lieutenancy,  and  was  in  the  line  of  fur¬ 
ther  promotion  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  commission  on  account  of  disability.  He  had 
worked  hard  and  earnestly  in  his  new  life,  and  the 
consequent  strain  on  his  system  becoming  too  great 
he  accepted  an  honorable  discharge  March  19, 
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1862,  and  returned  to  Aurora,  where,  after  about 
a  year  spent  in  recuperating,  he  resumed  his  trade 
and  prosecuted  it  successfully  until  the  spring  of 
1873,  when  he  was  elected  to  his  present  official 
position,  to  which  he  has  been  returned  by  his 
many  friends  in  fifteen  subsequent  elections. 

Mr.  Wade  is  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Postle,  a  pioneer  farmer  of  De  Kalb 
County,  Ill. ,  who  came  from  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wade  have  one  son  and  three  daughters:  Asa  V., 
Nellie  E.,  Myrtie  E.  and  Mabel.  The  parents  are 
members  of  the  People’s  Church.  Mr.  Wade  is  a 
member  of  Aurora  Lodge,  No.  254,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. , 
and  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masons,  No.  22,  also  a 
member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  president  of  the 
benevolent  society  in  connection  with  that  institu¬ 
tion.  He  is  also  Commander  of  the  Aurora  branch 
of  the  society  of  the  A.  L.  of  H.  He  is  a  genial 
gentleman,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  what  he  con¬ 
siders  good  measures,  characteristics  which  have 
assisted  in  gaining  for  him  the  extensive  popularity 
he  enjoys  among  his  fellow  citizens  in  Aurora. 


DWIN  W.  THOMPSON.  The  family  of 
Thompsons,  of  whom  the  gentleman  whose 
L,  name  heads  this  commemorative  biography 
is  a  worthy  representative,  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Kane  County.  But  about 
eleven  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  the  first  set¬ 
tler  erected  his  cabin  in  the  county’s  limits  when 
the  parents  of  our  subject,  John  and  Julia  (Colson) 
Thompson,  with  their  family,  located  in  Kane  Coun¬ 
ty;  this  was  in  the  year  1845,  Edwin  W.  being  but 
an  infant,  having  been  born  June  7  of  that  year,  at 
Dorset,  Bennington  Co.,  Yt.  John  Thompson  was 
a  native  of  Windham  County,  Yt. ,  and  after  his 
settlement  in  Sugar  Grove  Township,  being  a  man 
of  fine  ability,  natural  and  acquired,  soon  occupied 
a  prominent  position  among  its  citizens,  took  an 
active  part  in  its  public  affairs,  and  was  officially 
identified  with  its  interests,  filling  the  office  of 
township  collector  and  justice  of  the  peace  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  and  serving  in  other  minor 
offices,  such  as  highway  commissioner,  etc.  He 
was  a  son  of  William  and  Betsy  (Holmes)  Thomp¬ 
son.  all  natives  of  V ermont. 


Edwin  W.  Thompson  was  reared  in  Kane 
County,  educated  in  its  schools,  and  at  Bryant  & 
Stratton’s  Commercial  College,  Chicago.  For  sev¬ 
enteen  years  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer 
in  Sugar  Grove  Township,  and  in  1885  he  moved 
to  Sugar  Grove  Station,  since  when  he  has  been 
largely  engaged  in  dealing  in  lumber,  coal,  tiling 
and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  and  imple¬ 
ments,  at  the  same  time  owning  and  conducting  a 
hotel  at  that  place.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  man  of 
great  versatility,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
township’s  most  wide-awake,  enterprising  men. 
Besides  being  a  general  business  man,  as  above 
stated,  he  is  also  well  and  popularly  known  as  an 
excellent  auctioneer,  to  which  calling  he  devotes 
considerable  time.  He  has  served  his  township 
as  highway  commissioner,  and  was  school  trustee 
for  upward  of  ten  years,  in  which  capacity  he  is 
now  acting.  He  is  a  Republican  in  sentiment. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  married  March  5,  1866, 
to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Stephen  G.  and  Roxie 
(Barker)  Pauli,  natives  of  near  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
who  settled  in  Sugar  Grove  Township  in  1838,  the 
former  of  whom,  a  prominent  man  in  the  county, 
held  the  office  of  assessor,  and  was  a  supervisor 
for  his  township  for  fourteen  terms.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thompson  have  been  born  two  children: 
Clarence  S.  and  John  P. 


SILAS  H.  MIGHELL.  Ezekiel  Mighell, 
father  of  this  gentleman,  was  born  near  Rut- 
)  land,  Vt.,  December  24,  1709.  In  his  early 
years  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  carpen 
ter’s  trade,  which  afforded  him  the  means  for  gain¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  while  he  remained  a  citizen  of  Ver- 
mont.  His  wife,  Lucinda  (Todd)  Mighell,  was  also 
born  near  Rutland.  The  family  removed  to  the 
State  of  New  York  about  1833  or  1834,  and  finally 
to  Illinois,  October  22,  1837,  locating  in  Kane 
County.  Ezekiel  Mighell,  after  a  long  and  useful 
life,  died  Juno  10,  1884,  and  his  earthly  remains 
were  deposited  in  Jericho  Cemetery. 

Silas  H.  Mighell,  was  born  on  the  old  Vermont 
homestead  December  12,  1829,  and  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois  with  his  parents  in  1837.  His  occupation  has 
alwavs  been  that  of  a  farmer,  in  which  he  has  been 
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eminently  successful.  March  19,  1854,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Delana  Calkins,  whose  native  place  was  Corn¬ 
ing,  Steuben  Co. ,  N.  Y.  where  she  was  born  April 
16,  1830.  Her  family  was  of  English  descent. 
Her  father,  Thomas  S.  Calkins,  was  born  in  Steu¬ 
ben  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1800.  His  occupation  was 
also  that  of  farming.  He  removed  to  the  West, 
and  settled  in  Kane  County,  Sugar  Grove  Town¬ 
ship,  in  1852,  his  death  occuring  ten  years  later, 
November  27,  1862.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  Jericho  Cemetery.  His  wife,  Fanny  Clark,  was 
born  in  Keene,  N.  H. ,  March  1,  1804.  To  Silas 
H.  Mighell  and  wife  have  been  born  the  following 
named  children:  Emma  D. ,  who  married  Franklin 
H.  Eglington,  and  is  now  living  near  Aurora; 
Fanuie  L. ,  married  to  Arthur  J.  Potter,  and  re¬ 
siding  in  Sugar  Grove  Township;  Ina  M. ,  who 
graduated  at  Sugar  Grove  in  1887,  and  is  now 
teaching. 

The  love  of  home,  and  the  desire  to  make  it  al¬ 
ways  attractive  above  all  places  are  strongly  engraft¬ 
ed  within  the  hearts  of  the  Mighell  family,  wher¬ 
ever  found,  and  the  pleasant  homestead  in  Sugar 
Grove  Township  occupied  by  Mr.  Silas  H.  Mighell 
and  his  family  is  an  evidence  of  that  fact.  The  farm 
consists  of  256  broad  acres  of  choice  land,  which 
goes  toward  making  up  the  sum  total  of  finely  im¬ 
proved  possessions  for  which  the  township  of  Sugar 
Grove  is  so  justly  noted.  The  dwelling  of  the 
family  is  located  on  Section  32.  Mr.  Mighell’ s 
political  preferences  are  in  the  interests  of  the 
Republican  party. 

- -  ♦  - - 

G CHARLES  WATSON.  Among  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
in  Kaneville  Township  during  the  past 
thirty-four  years  no  one  takes  higher  rank 
as  a  successful  farmer  and  business  man  than  he 
whose  name  heads  this  biographical  record.  His 
residence  is  located  on  Section  9,  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  fertile  farms  in  Kane 
County,  lying  on  Sections  8  and  9,  which  was 
bought  by  him  in  1S53,  and  has  been  the  home  of 
himself  and  family  up  to  the  present  time  (1887). 
Mr.  Watson  was  born  February  25,  1816,  in  New 
J ersey,  a  sou  of  Robert  and  Esther  (Beach)  Wat¬ 


son,  the  former  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
and  the  latter  of  Newark,  N.  J. ,  born  September 
27,  1784. 

Charles  Watson  was  married  in  1841  to  Char¬ 
lotte  Frace,  and  to  this  union  were  born  eight 
children:  Mary  A.,  married  to  W.  F.  Weston, 
they  live  at  the  Watson  homestead;  Jacob  F.,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  A.  E.  Tupper,  residents  of  Kaneville 
Township;  Lenora  F.,  married  to  Benton  Van 
Dyke,  a  carpenter  and  builder,  of  Chicago;  Olivia, 
married  to  Philip  Rainer,  they  live  near  Maple 
Park;  James  S. ,  married  to  Eliza  Stewart,  is  now 
a  practicing  physician  and  surgeon  at  Elburn; 
Charles  W.  (deceased);  Robert  G.,  farming  the 
homestead,  and  Emma,  wife  of  R.  C.  Hoyt,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  butter  factory,  living  at  the  home  place 
with  parents.  Mr.  Watson  is  known  and  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  leading  spirit  in  his  vicinity  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  well  being  of  the  community,  of  which  he 
has  so  long  been  a  prominent  factor,  and  has  on 
various  occasions  officially  transacted  its  public 
business.  A  stanch  Republican,  he  has  voted  with 
the  party  since  its  organization. 


ILLIAM  MALLOCK  OWENS  was  born 
at  Chester,  England,  July  20,  1830,  son 
of  Rev.  William  Owens,  a  native  of 
Cheshire,  England,  and  who,  in  his 
youth,  was  a  Methodist  minister,  having  charge 
of  conore c^ations  at  Chester  and  "\\  rexham.  Rev. 

O  D 

William  Owens  came  to  America  with  his  family 
in  1835,  arriving  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ,  on  the 
4th  of  July  that  year,  and  the  same  month 
moved  to  Mohawk,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  church  work  for  about  five 
years;  then  for  alike  length  of  time  was  a  cir¬ 
cuit  preacher  from  the  Oneida  Conference,  after 
which  he  moved  to  Rome,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1857,  in  the  spring  of  which  year 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Kaneville  Township, 
and  here  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
died  January  1,  1880,  and  is  buried  in  Kaneville 
Cemetery.  The  father  of  Rev.  William  Owen, 
also  a  native  of  Cheshire,  England,  was  a  skilled 
manufacturer  of  anchors,  and  overseer  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment  for  their  manufacture. 
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William  M.  Owens,  the  subject  proper  of  this 
sketch,  was  married  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  Victoria  E. 
Boothroyd,  a  native  of  Glenham,  N.  Y.,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Michael  and  Sarah  (Peel)  Boothroyd,  of 
Yorkshire,  England.  To  this  union  were  born 
twelve  children :  Edwin  A. ,  married  to  Nettie  Good, 
of  Hinckley,  Ill.,  now  a  resident  of  Friend,  Saline 
Co.,  Neb.;  Anna  L.,  married  to  William  Hastie, 
of  Hinckley,  Ill.,  now  a  resident  of  Auburn,  Nem¬ 
aha  Co.,  Neb. ;  Sarah  E.  married  to  T.  W.  Barlow, 
of  Geneva  Lake,  now  railroad  station  agent  at  Big 
Rock,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. ;  Willie  W.,  deputy  sheriff  at 
Winona,  Logan  Co. ,  Kas. ;  Florence  E. ;  Frank  R. , 
Mary  M. ;  Louis  Kossuth;  John  A.;  Charles  S. 
Estella  F.  and  Grace  M.  Mr.  Owens  lives  on  the 
northeast  part  of  Section  20,  and  owns  a  fertile 
and  valuable  farm  adjoining  his  residence.  Him¬ 
self  and  wife  both  hold  honorable  membership  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  he  has  been  an 
active  official  for  many  years.  He  has  also  been 
on  the  board  of  school  directors,  and  in  politics 
supports  Republican  principles. 


TE.  RYAN,  a  leading  attorney  of  Kane 
County,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  in  the 
city  of  Limerick,  June  22,  1847.  When  he 
was  two  years  of  age  his  parents,  Terrence 
and  Honora  (McCarthy)  Ryan,  immigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  coming  to  the  West  located  at  Elgin,  Ill., 
where  they  carried  on  farming  until  1855,  when  they 
moved  to  Virgil.  In  1858  they  came  to  St.  Charles, 
where  the  father  died  in  1887,  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age.  The  mother,  now  seventy- ffve  years 
old,  is  still  living.  In  1864  our  subject,  then  seven¬ 
teen  years  old,  enlisted  in  Company  E,  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-first  Regiment  Illinois  Volun¬ 
teers,  in  which  he  served  as  corporal.  He  taught 
school  two  years  at  South  Elgin,  and  in  1869  he 
began  reading  law  with  Hon.  W.  D.  Barry,  at  St. 
Charles,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  State’s  attorney 
for  Kane  County,  a  position  he  occupied  for  four 
years.  He  has  also  served  as  city  attorney  for  St. 
Charles  six  years,  and  as  alderman  five  years,  and 
resigned,  and  is  at  present  attorney  for  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  Company.  He  is  a 


supporter  of  the  Republican  party ;  a  Knight  Tem¬ 
plar,  and  a  member  of  Bethel  Commandery,  No. 
36,  at  Elgin;  a  member  of  St.  Charles  Lodge,  No. 
14,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

May  14,  1874,  Mr.  Ryan  married  Emily  Mil¬ 
lington,  who  was  born  in  St.  Charles  in  1853,  and 
is  the  second  daughter  of  Darwin  and  Miranda 
(Boardman)  Millington,  early  settlers  of  St. 
Charles,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  1815,  and 
died  in  1865.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan  have  been  blessed 
with  five  children  (three  of  whom  are  living):  George 
S.,  born  July  23,  1877,  died  October  16,  1886;  Mary 
Ella,  born  October  28,  1878,  died  April  28,  1798; 
Minerva,  born  October  12,  1881;  Hattie  Frances, 
born  March  5,  1885;  Frank  Millington,  born 
1  December  19,  1886.  Mrs.  Ryan  is  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 


Theodore  d.  williams,  m.  d.,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
and  author  of  the  “  American  Homoeopathic 
Dispensitory,”  a  recognized  standard  of  the 
Homoeopathic  school  in  America,  was  born  at 
Morrisville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  13,  1842, 
son  of  Dwight  T.,  and  Ann  Janette  (Lewis) 
Williams,  former  of  whom  was  a  merchant  in 
Morrisville.  April  1,  1851,  Theodore  D.  moved  to 
Chicago  with  his  parents,  where,  until  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  he  attended  public  school  and  private 
seminary,  after  which  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  druc  business.  In  1867  he  established  the 

O 

second  homoeopathic  pharmacy  in  Chicago.  In 
1868  he  entered  Hahnemann  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1871.  For  twenty-one  consecutive 
years  the  homoeopathic  faculty  of  Chicago  had 
endeavored  to  obtain  position  in  Cook  County 
Hospital,  without  success,  till  Dr.  Williams’ per¬ 
sonal  efforts  finally  secured  the  much  desired  con¬ 
summation.  He  also  organized  the  Homoeopathic 
staff  at  the  hospital,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
secretary  and  attending  physician  in  gynecology, 
serving  in  these  positions  for  three  and  a  half  years. 
Dr.  Williams  also  was  the  first  lecturer  and 
professor  filling  the  chair  of  sanitary  science  in 
the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

September  1,  1886,  he  came  to  Geneva,  where  he 
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has  since  prominently  indentitied  himself  as  one  of 
the  leading  physicians  of  the  place.  In  1808  the 
Doctor  married  Harriet  Dwight  Reynolds,  a  native 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  born  August  10,  1848,  daughter 
of  William  H.  Reynolds,  a  prominent  contractor  and 
builder,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Williams’ 
children  are  Lewis  Mattocks  and  Frank  Wilkie. 
The  parents  are  both  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  in  which  Mrs.  Williams  takes  an  active 
interest  in  woman’s  work,  and  is  prominent  in 
Sabbath- school  labors.  Dr.  Williams  is  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Illinois  State 
Medical  and  the  Cook  County  Medical  Societies; 
belongs  to  Oriental  Consistory,  and  St.  Bernard 
Commandery,  No.  35,  K.  T.,  Council  No.  4,  Cor¬ 
inthian  Chapter,  No.  69,  and  Covenant  Lodge,  No. 
526,  of  Chicago.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 


F FREDERICK  L.  POND,  M.  D.  This  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Aurora,  and  successful  profes- 
sional  man,  has  a  fame  and  reputation  for 
successful  treatment  and  cure  of  catarrhal 
affections,  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  cancer,  that  is  co-extensive  with  the 
boundaries  of  this  continent,  and  to  some  extent  of 
Europe.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Green  Mountain 
State,  born  at  Whiting,  Addison  County,  July  16, 
1835,  and  is  a  sou  of  Lewis  and  Elvira  (Smith) 
Pond,  descendants,  respectively,  of  Scotch  and 
English  families,  who  settled  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  previous  to  the  year  1700.  Members 
of  both  families  took  part  in  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  among  whom  were  the  grandfathers,  Lewis 
Pond  and  Thaddeus  Smith,  who  served  as  soldiers 
on  the  patriot  side  in  that  struggle. 

Frederick  L.  Pond  attended  the  schools  of  his 
native  town  until  about  lifteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  became  a  student  at  Derby  Academy,  Hingham, 
Mass.,  where  he  completed  an  academic  course. 
Subsequently  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  but,  having  a  decided  taste 
for  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  he,  in  1867, 
began  reading  physics  as  a  student  in  New  York 
City,  followed  by  attending  the  Medical  College, 
at  Cincinnati,  for  one  year,  then  the  Bennett  Med¬ 


ical  College,  of  Chicago,  for  two  years,  and  fin¬ 
ishing  his  professional  education  as  a  student  at 
the  United  States  Medical  College,  New  York, 
where  he  received  his  diploma  as  a  graduate  in 
medicine  and  surgery  in  March,  1872.  Thus  he 
had  devoted  live  years’  time  to  close  application  in 
the  study  of  his  chosen  profession,  thoroughly 
qualifying  himself  as  a  general  practitioner.  Dur 
ing  this  time  he  had  become  deeply  interested  in 
the  study  of  catarrhal  affections,  of  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear,  and  especially  of  cancers,  their  na¬ 
ture,  treatment  and  cure.  After  long  and  careful 
research  and  experiment,  the  Doctor  discovered  a 
specific  for  the  cure  of  the  latter,  and  decided  to 
make  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  above  diseases 
a  specialty  of  his  life’s  work.  In  1872  he  came  to 
Aurora,  and  founded  what  is  known  as  the  “Aurora 
Medical  and  Surgical  Institute,”  of  which  he  has 
ever  since  remained  the  proprietor,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  career  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  ability 
and  professional  acquirements  of  the  man.  I  rom 
the  start  the  “incurable  disease,”  cancer,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  other  physicians,  succumbed  to  his  treat¬ 
ment,  and  his  success  attracted  patients  in  such 
numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  he  was 
in  a  short  time  obliged  to  erect  the  large  building 
he  now  occupies,  with  conveniences  for  accomoda¬ 
ting  300  patients;  the  structure  is  built  of  brick, 
four  stories  in  height,  with  a  frontage  of  120  feet 
and  two  wings,  extending  to  the  rear,  $30,000 
being  expended  in  its  erection.  The  building  is 
furnished  throughout  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas,  with 
cold  and  hot  water  throughout  the  building,  includ- 
ino-  bath  rooms  and  other  accessories  necessary  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  patients.  The 
surroundings  are  extremely  pleasant  and  attract¬ 
ive,  enclosing  extensive  grounds  that  are  carefully 
tended,  provided  with  well  kept  walks,  evergreeus 
and  shrubbery,  and  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  Aurora,  affording  a  most  delightful  retreat  for 
patients  while  undergoing  treatment.  Hundreds 
have  entered  its  doors,  bowed  down  with  the  fear 
that  speedy  death  was  inevitable  through  the  ma- 
licrnant  nature  of  their  cancerous  disease,  and  left 
it  with  the  bloom  of  recovei’ed  health  upon  their 
cheeks,  and  hearts  full  of  gratitude  for  the  cure 
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effected,  and  that  they  could  once  more  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future  with  pleasant  anticipation  and 
buoyant  hope,  where  but  a  short  time  before  had 
been  but  a  dark  and  cheerless  blank,  or  at  least  a 
hideous  nightmare,  in  which  they  were  ever  to  be 
accompanied  with  loathsome  disease. 

Dr.  Pond,  to  a  certain  extent,  inherited  his 
taste  and  talent  for  the  profession,  his  father  hav¬ 
ing  also  been  a  physician;  for  lifteen  years  a  res¬ 
ident  of  Illinois,  and  for  eleven  years  of  Aurora,  he 
proved  himself  a  successful  practitioner,  practical 
and  energetic  in  his  treatment,  and,  while  retiring 
in  disposition,  was  thoroughly  qualified;  he  died  in 
Aurora  in  October,  1882.  Dr.  F.  L.  Pond  was  a 
trustee  of  the  United  States  Medical  College,  of  New 
York  City,  from  1879  to  188 1.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  West  Side  Medical  Society,  of  New  Yox-k  City, 
and  represented  that  society  as  a  delegate  to  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  in  Chicago  in  1880,  of  which  he  is  also 
a  member.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church  of  Aurora,  of  which  for  ten 
years  or  more  he  has  served  as  trustee,  and  for  a 
loner  time  as  treasurer;  has  been  a  member  of  this 

O 

denomination  for  thirty -five  years.  He  has  been 
all  his  life  an  active  temperance  advocate,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  and  in  politics  he  is  a 
straight-out  Republican.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Star  of  the  East  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M. ,  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1801;  of  Massachusetts  Con¬ 
sistory  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1863,  and  the  same 
year  was  raised  to  the  degree  of  Sir  Knight  in  the 
De  Molay  Commandery  of  the  same  city,  still  re¬ 
taining  his  full  standing  in  that  order.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  multifarious  duties  connected  with  his 
profession,  the  Doctor  has  found  time  to  devote  to 
other  business.  He  is  at  present  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  real  estate  owners  in  East  Aurora,  having  some 
150  acres  in  and  adjoining  the  corporation,  and 
twenty  acres  laid  out  in  town  lots;  he  has  erected 
some  twenty  dwelling  houses,  costing  from  $1,000 
to  $0,000  each,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  about 
that  number.  Among  the  buildings  which  he  has 
erected  is  Pond’s  Block,  on  Short  Street,  the  first 
block,  and  . up  to  the  present  time  the  largest  block, 
of  fiats  ever  built  in  Aurora.  He  is  now  building 
on  Short  Street,  in  rear  of  his  hospital  buildings,  a 


fine  block,  consisting  of  eight  tenements,  which 
when  completed  will  be  another  ornament  to  the 
city.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  very  few  men 
in  the  city  have  done  more  in  improving  and 
building  it  up.  The  Doctor  is  also  owner  of  up 
ward  of  2,000  acres  of  farm  land  located  in  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis 
souri  and  Mississippi,  besides  valuable  real  estate 
in  Chicago.  He  has  been  a  promoter  of  several 
business  enterprises  of  the  city;  was  an  original 
stockholder  and  one  of  the  largest  subscribers,  in 
East  Aurora,  in  establishing  the  cotton  mill,  of 
which  he  is  at  present  a  director;  is  the  largest 
stockholder  in  and  a  director  of  the  Aurora  Watch 
Company,  a  director  of  the  Aurora  Silver  Plate 
Company,  and  one  of  the  promoters  and  stockhold¬ 
ers  in  building  and  equipping  the  Aurora  Street 
Railroad;  has  serve  I  as  a  director  of  the  Aurora 
National  Bank,  and  in  various  ways  has  been  prom¬ 
inently  identified  in  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  city.  He  is  courteous  and  gentlemanly  in 
his  deportment,  of  pleasing  address,  enterprising 
and  thoroughly  alive  to  the  progress  of  the  age, 
and  energetic  in  all  affairs  with  which  he  becomes 
connected. 

Dr.  Pond  was  married,  in  1863,  to  Elizabeth 
Wing,  of  Acushnett,  Mass.  This  lady  died  in 
1878,  and  in  1880  the  Doctor  married  Harriet 
Smith  Pierce,  of  Galena,  Ill. ,  by  whom  there  were 
four  children:  Frances  B. ,  born  August  1,  1881, 
died  August  18;  Frederick  L.,  born  August  31, 
1882;  Walter  S.,  born  December  24,  1883;  Sarah 
E.,  born  July  5,  1885. 

THOMAS  FOLEY,  a  prominent  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  of  St.  Charles  Township,  is  a 
native  of  Ireland,  born  near  Fethard,  County 
Wexford,  December  23,  1828.  He  remained 
with  his  parents,  Mathew  and  Mary  (Laughlin) 
Foley  (who  were  born,  reared  and  who  died  in  their 
native  country)  until  he  attained  his  maturity.  In 
1853  he  came  to  America,  and  located  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  he  worked  as  track  walker  on 
one  of  the  eastern  railroads.  Later  he  engaged  as 
a  deckhand  on  the  propeller  “Sun,”  running  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago.  In  1850  he  went  by  way  of 
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the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  California,  where  he  was 
successfully  engaged  at  mining  until  October,  1803, 
when  he  returned  east. 

While  spending  the  winter  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
he  met  and  married  Miss  Bridget  Drennon,  and  the 
following  spring,  1864,  they  came  to  St.  Charles, 
and  purchased  the  farm  on  which  they  now  reside. 
The  original  purchase  of  125  acres  they  have  in¬ 
creased  until  they  now  have  255  acres  of  well- 
improved  land,  on  Sections  9  and  10.  Ten  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  born  to  them — seven  sons  and  three 
daughters:  Mary,  Mathew,  William,  Kate,  Peter, 
Johannah,  Thomas,  James,  John  and  Frank.  Mrs. 
Foley  was  born  in  Queens  County,  Ireland,  in  1841. 
She  came  to  America  when  but  seven  years  of  age 
with  her  parents,  William  and  Katherine  (Grady) 
Drennon,  who  located  in  St.  Charles,  where  they 
resided  until  their  death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foley  and 
their  family  are  adherents  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
In  political  matters  Mr.  Foley  is  Democratic.  He 
is  one  of  St.  Charles  Township’s  most  substantial 
farmers,  and  a  representative,  progressive  citizen. 


di  AMES  WINTERINGHAM,  a  man  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  and  dairy - 
I  ing  interests  of  St.  Charles  Township,  but  who 
is  now  living  a  life  of  quiet  retirement  on  his 
farm,  was  born  at  Burlington,  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  May  10,  1824.  His  parents,  Robert  and 
Rachel  (Hodgson)  Winteringham,  were  worthy 
people  in  the  mother  country.  Robert  was  a  miller 
by  occupation,  to  which  pursuit  he  trained  his  son 
James,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death, 
assumed  control  of  and  carried  on  the  business. 

August  11,  1849,  James  Winteringham  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Marion  Dinsdale,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  England;  born  in  North 
Frothingham,  August  7,  1827.  In  1853  they  im¬ 
migrated  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  on 
July  4  of  that  year.  They  came  directly  to  the 
West,  locating  in  Chicago,  where  he  became  en¬ 
gaged  as  foreman  for  the  milling  firm  of  Gage  & 
Haines,  with  whom  he  remained  eleven  years.  In 
1804  they  moved  to  St.  Charles,  and  located  on 
the  farm  where  they  now  reside,  and  which  they 
had  purchased  in  1861.  Their  union  has  been 


blessed  with  seven  children,  of  whom  three  are  now 
living:  Dinsdale,  of  St.  Charles  Township;  Agnes 
E.,  now  Mrs.  John  H.  Rowland,  and  Arthur  J. , 
all  born  in  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winteringham 
are  both  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Elgin. 
In  political  faith  he  is  independent,  and  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 


LOUIS  VAN  PATTEN,  M.  D.,  a  prominent 
I  practicing  physician  of  St.  Charles,  was 
_ [  born  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. ,  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1853,  the  son  of  Major  J.  S.  and 
Louise  R.  (Bacon)  Van  Patten,  a  biographical  ac¬ 
count  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
In  his  earliest  infancy,  owing  to  the  loss  of  his 
mother  by  death,  he  was  taken  to  the  home  of  his 
grandparents,  where  he  was  cared  for  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  years,  at  which  time  he 
came  to  Illinois  and  joined  his  father  at  St.  Charles. 
He  received  substantial  educational  advantages, 
and  occupied  some  of  his  time  in  work  in  the  drug 
store,  where  he,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life, 
began  to  gain  practical  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
the  handling  and  compounding  of  the  same.  In 
1874,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  entered 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  attended  the 
sessions  of  1874-75  and  1876-77  of  that  institution. 
He  then  returned  to  his  early  New  York  home,  in 
Cortland  County,  and  engaged  in  the  active  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession  until  the  year  1878.  Coming 
next  to  Illinois,  he  located  in  Elgin,  where  he 
•  opened  a  dental  office,  and  practiced  for  sometime. 
He  then  went  to  St.  Charles  and  became  engaged 
in  the  drug  business.  In  1883  he  entered  the  Chi¬ 
cago  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  March,  1884, 
and  in  the  following  fall  located  in  the  town  of 
Elburn,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  remaining 
here  two  years,  or  until  the  summer  of  1886,  when 
he  returned  to  St.  Charles. 

Dr.  Van  Patten  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Illinois  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  being 
a  member  of  its  executive  committee  in  1880  and 
1882.  He  has  served  both  as  assistant  house  sur¬ 
geon  and  as  dispensary  surgeon  in  Cook  County 
Hospital,  Chicago. 
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This  brief  account  of  dates  and  facts  tells  us  that 
no  practitioner  in  the  healing  art  has  had  more 
ample  opportunities  to  become  well  grounded  in 
the  principles  of  his  chosen  profession  than  has 
this  gentleman.  Professionally  and  socially  he  is 
highly  appreciated  throughout  the  county.  In  so 
far  as  he  interests  himself  in  politics  he  is  an  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Dr.  Yan  Patten  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Gil 
lette  were  married  in  the  year  1877.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Charles  H.  and  Martha  (Bacon)  Gil¬ 
lette,  of  New  York,  born  in  the  year  1855,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Elgin  Baptist  Church.  She  grad¬ 
uated  in  June,  1887,  from  the  Cortland  Academy, 
Homer,  N.  Y.  The  Doctor  has  recently  purchased 
a  line  place  at  the  corner  of  West  Main  and  Sixth 
Streets,  St.  Charles,  and  when  the  contemplated 
improvements  are  completed  he  will  have  one  of 
the  pleasantest  homes  of  which  the  Fox  River 
Valley  is  so  justly  proud. 

C  HARLES  BLANCHARD  GODFREY.  In 
Burlington  Township  there  is  no  name  that 
/  ranks  higher  than  that  of  this  gentleman, 
in  all  those  qualities  which  constitute  cit¬ 
izenship.  His  integrity  of  purpose,  force  of 
character  and  nobility  of  heart  are  familiar  to  the 
people,  and  for  him  can  here  be  heard  none  but 
good  words  upon  every  hand.  He  has  been  among 
these  people  a  long  time,  and  they  know  him  well; 
and  for  this  reason  they  appreciate  him  highly. 
He  was  born  June  26,  1839,  in  Thetford,  Orange 
Co.,  Yt. ,  a  son  of  Stephen  and  Rhoda  (Blanchard) 
Godfrey.  Stephen  Godfrey  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Jonathan  and  Esther  (Tucker)  Godfrey,  and  was 
born  March  27,  1795;  he  was  united  in  marriage 
March  2,  1822,  with  Rhoda,  daughter  of  Jonas 
Blanchard.  Jonas  Blanchard’s  father  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  May,  1839, 
Stephen  Godfrey  came  to  Illinois,  took  up  a  claim, 
built  a  log  cabin,  returned  to  Vermont  in  October, 
same  year,  and  brought  west  his  family,  which 
consisted  of  two  boys  and  three  girls.  Here  Mr. 
Godfrey  lived  until  his  demise  in  1857. 

Charles  Blanchard  Godfrey  was  reared  on  the 
farm,  and  received  such  education  as  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  public  schools.  His  father’s  death 


threw  some  responsibility  upon  him,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  farm,  keeping  a  dairy  for  ten 
years,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  buying  and 
selling  cattle;  he  now  owns  676  acres  in  Sections 
15  and  22,  which  is  heavily  stocked  with  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs.  His  farm  is  divided  into  forty 
acre  fields,  and  is  under  good  cultivation,  he  hav¬ 
ing  spent  $3,000  in  tiling;  he  has  a  good  house 
and  out- buildings,  his  barn  being  the  largest  in  the 
township,  costing  about  $5,000. 

November  13,  1861,  Mr.  Godfrey  married  Mary 
Ann,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Ann  (Putnam)  At 
kinson,  and  born  in  London,  England,  March  11, 
1811 ;  her  father  was  a  railroad  conductor  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  after  coming  to  America  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing.  He,  with  his  family,  canm  to  the  United  States 
in  1849,  and  located  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  where  they 
remained  five  yeai’s;  then  removed  to  Kane  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ill.,  in  1854,  and  here  settled  in  Burlington, 
the  father  engaging  in  farming.  In  1861  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Fifty-second  Illinois  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  served  eight  months,  and  then,  owing  to  a 
wound,  returned  home  for  a  short  time,  but  upon 
his  return  to  the  army  he  was  discharged,  as  his 
health  had  failed.  He  died  of  disease  contracted 
while  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  1864. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  have  been  blessed  with 
six  children,  whose  names  and  dates  of  birth  are 
as  follows:  Aibertie,  born  January  10,  1867,  died 
August  27,  1873;  Herman  Elvas,  December  17, 
1869;  Lora,  December  26,  1871;  Charles  Clayton, 
December  20,  1873;  Herman  Leslie,  March  26, 
1876;  Lyman,  May  14,  1878.  Mr.  Godfrey  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  supports 
the  Republican  party,  and  his  neighbors  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  him  by  electing  him 
school  director,  a  position  he  has  held  ten  years; 
he  has  also  been  road  commissioner  three  years. 

S.  CLAYTON  is  a  dealer  in  watches,  clocks, 
jewelry  and  wall  paper,  Aurora,  Ill.  The 
ancestors  of  this  prominent  citizen  and  lead¬ 
ing  business  man  were  of  English  nativity. 
They  immigrated  to  this  country,  locating  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  its  early  history.  They  and 
their  immediate  descendants  assumed  a  prominent 
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part  in  tko  learned  professions,  in  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits,  and  as  skilled  workmen,  as  well  as  becoming 
eminent  in  the  arts  and  scientific  avenues  of  life, 
and  Mr.  Clayton,  himself,  as  a  decorator,  has  no 
superior  in  this  part  of  the  country.  His  parents 
were  Joseph  and  Rachel  (Ross)  Clayton.  The 
father  was  a  hatter,  doing  business  in  that  city,  and 
subsequently  was  residing  in  and  conducting  a 
similar  business  in  Chicago.  O.  S.  Clayton  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  March  11,  1828,  and  when 
a  mere  lad  learned  the  painter’s  trade.  He  came 
with  his  father’s  family  to  Chicago  in  18-14,  where, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  added  to  his  acquirements 
by  learning  the  art  of  printing,  and  for  some  time 
was  employed  on  the  Chicago  Journal ,  continuing 
working  at  his  two  trades  until  1852,  when  he 
opened  business  on  his  own  account  at  Freeport, 
Ill.,  carrying  a  stock  of  paints,  oils,  wall  paper,  etc. 

This  business  he  conducted  successfully  for  fif¬ 
teen  years,  then  sold  out,  and  in  1807  located  at 
Aurora,  where  he  dealt  for  a  time  in  the  same  line  of 
goods,  but,  selling  out  his  paints  and  oils,  he  com¬ 
menced  dealing  heavily  in  watches,  clocks  and  jew¬ 
elry,  and  to-day  he  has  the  finest  arranged  and  most 
attractive  store  in  the  city,  such  as  is  seldom 
excelled,  even  in  a  metropolis.  His  counters  and 
cases  are  largely  -stocked  with  the  choicest  collec¬ 
tion  of  goods  of  every  description  in  his  line,  thus 
affording  to  buyers  of  watches,  jewelry,  table 
ware  or  other  articles  usually  found  in  a  first-class 
establishment,  an  opportunity  to  select  from  a  large 
and  varied  assortment,  thereby  suiting  every  taste 
and  purse  equally  as  well  as  in  any  princely  estab¬ 
lishment  in  New  York  City,  or  some  other  great 
center  of  trade.  The  large  stock  of  elegant  goods 
displayed  in  this  establishment,  the  taste,  arrange¬ 
ment  and  general  fittings,  are  indicative  of  the 
highest  grade  of  business  ability  and  liberal  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  as  well  as 
reflecting  credit  on  the  city.  This  successful  busi¬ 
ness  concern  was  not  established  without  applica¬ 
tion,  vigilance,  and  industry;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Mr.  Clayton’s 
business  life  as  a  proprietor  he  never  lost  a  day, 
and  during  his  whole  business  career  but  eighty 
days  have  been  devoted  to  other  purposes  or  pas¬ 
times,  a  record  seldom  surpassed  by  business  men. 


Mr.  Clayton  has  been  a  member  of  the  Method- 
ist  Episcopal  Church  since  young  manhood,  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  erection 
of  the  present  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
edifice,  in  Aurora.  He  has  been  active  in  nearly 
every  good  work  affecting  the  vicinity  in  which 
he  resides.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  temper¬ 
ance — theoretically  and  practically.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  Chicago  to  Martha  E.  Knott,  a  native  of 
England,  and  their  family  consists  of  five  sons 
and  two  daughters:  Adelia  Louise  (now  Mrs.  Dr. 
F.  H.  Robinson,  of  Aurora),  Ella  E.,  Gilbert  O. , 
Albert  Wilson,  Charles  W.,  Harry  S.  and  Roy. 


ACOB  HALLOWAY  is  a  well-known  citizen 
and  business  man  of  St.  Charles,  where  he 
has  resided  since  1S53.  He  is  the  descendant 
of  Scotch  and  English  ancestors,  who  came 
to  this  country  at  an  early  day.  His  parents  were 
Justus  and  Hannah  (Parks)  Halloway,  both  of  New 
York,  in  which  State  the  father  was  a  farmer. 
J acob  was  born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ,  in  1805, 
and  received  the  limited  education  common  to  the 
majority  of  farmers’  sons  at  that  day.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
trades  of  tanner  and  shoemaker,  in  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y. ,  remaining  there  until  he  had  at¬ 
tained  his  majority.  When  twenty-three  years 
old  he  removed  to  Connecticut,  returning  thence 
to  his  native  State,  and  in  1853  came  to  St.  Charles, 
Kane  County,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
At  various  times  since  coming  here  he  has  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  carpenter.  He  has  never 
married.  Mr.  Halloway  believes  in  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


AIRUS  B.  BROWN.  Since  1838  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  a  resident  of  St.  Charles.  He  is 
a  native  of  Warren,  Mass.,  born  February 
10,  1812,  and  is  the  son  of  Levi  and  Lovisa 
(Bliss)  Brown.  Levi  Brown,  who  wTas  a  farmer 
by  occupation,  came  in  1838  to  St.  Charles  Town¬ 
ship,  KaneTlounty,  where  he  purchased  a  claim, 
and  the  following  year  he  brought  his  family  out. 
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Jairus  B.,  soon  after  his  arrival,  commenced  farm- 
in°-  for  himself.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Iowa, 
where  he  resided  until  1875,  at  which  time  he  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Charles  Township. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  thrice  married:  First, 
February  7,  1840,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Barker  Arnold, 
who  died  March  12,  1870,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
live  years;  second,  July  1,  1875,  to  Clarissa 
Trumbull,  who  died  February  11,  1878;  and  third, 
February  6,  1879,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Cray,  his  present 
wife,  who  was  born  March  29,  1844,  a  native  of 
Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  and  a  daughter  of  Chris¬ 
topher  and  Priscilla  Cray,  who,  in  1850,  came  to 
Iowa,  where  the  father  died  when  forty-eight 
years  of  age.  Mrs.  Brown  comes  of  Holland- 
Dutch  and  Scotch  extraction,  the  advent  of  her 
ancestors  to  America  dating  prior  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Brown  and  wife  attend  the  services  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Politically  he 
is  a  Republican. 


Pf(  LBERT  BEVERLY.  This  gentleman  is 
// 1\  prominent  among  the  early  settlers  and 
self-made  men  of  this  county,  who  have  been 
■f/  identified  with  its  agricultural  development 
ever  since  their  first  arrival.  He  has  acquired  a 
goodly  portion  of  this  world’s  goods  through  his 
own  perseverance  and  energy.  He  was  born  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ,  March  12,  1825,  a  son  of 
David  D.  and  Elinor  (McMaster)  Beverly,  both 
natives  of  New  York.  The  father  was  a  wheel¬ 
wright  by  trade,  but  followed  farming  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  rearing  a  family  of  twelve  children. 

Albert  enjoyed  only  such  educational  advan¬ 
tages  as  were  afforded  by  the  common  schools.  He 
remained  with  his  parents  until  1844,  when  li8 
came  to  Illinois,  locating  near  Maple  Park,  Kane 
County,  which  at  that  time  was  called  Franklin. 
He  purchased  land,  and  after  one  year  of  hard 
labor  on  a  farm  in  Campton  Township,  proceeded 
to  improve  it.  In  September,  1840,  Mr.  Beverly 
married  Miss  Mary  Jenkins,  a  native  of  New  York, 
who  came  to  Illinois  with  her  parents.  No  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  their  union,  and  a  year  later 
Mrs.  Beverly  departed  this  life.  In  1850  Mr. 
Beverly  married  Sarah  J.  Smith,  a  native  of  New 


Hampshire,  and  of  the  six  children  who  blessed 
their  union,  three  are  deceased;  the  living  are  John 

A. ,  born  in  1852,  now  a  resident  of  Iowa;  Carrie 

B. ,  born  in  1857,  now  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  of  Kane- 
ville,  and  Walter  B.,  born  in  1860.  After  the 
death  of  his  second  wife,  Mr.  Beverly  married  Miss 
Leannah  Bennett,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  became 
the  mother  of  six  children,  two  of  whom  are  de¬ 
ceased,  and  the  four  remaining  ones  are  living  at 
home,  viz. :  Hattie  B. ,  now  Mrs.  Wheeler,  born  in 
1865;  M.  Jake,  born  in  1874;  Mercedes,  borr  in 
1877,  and  Minnie  M. ,  born  in  1880. 

Mr.  Beverly  has  always  been  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  is  a  man  respected  for 
his  sterling  worth  and  integrity;  he  is  serving  as 
assessor  for  the  eighth  year.  He  is  a  supporter 
,  of  the  Republican  party,  and  takes  considerable 
interest  in  local  politics.  He  owns  a  fine  farm  of 
210  acres  on  Sections  28  and  33,  in  the  most  desir 
able  part  of  Vii-gil  Township,  and  has  a  residence 
in  a  pleasant  locality  of  Maple  Park,  where  he  now 
lives  with  his  family. 
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HI  ERMON  I.  CRANSTON.  For  many  years 
this  gentleman  was  a  resident  of  Kane 
County,  but  he  now  lives  at  Spaulding  Sta¬ 
tion,  Cook  County,  four  miles  southeast  of 
He  was  born  at  Roxbury,  Delaware  Co., 
January  10,  1825,  and  is  a  son  of  Caleb 
and  Abigail  (Davis)  Cranston,  the  former  a  native 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  latter  of  New  York. 
His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution. 
In  1838  Mr.  Cranston  removed  to  Michigan,  where 
he  remained  until  1863,  when  he  came  to  Kane 
County,  locating  on  Section  6,  St.  Charles  Town¬ 
ship,  where  he  still  owns  146  acres  of  fine  farming 


land. 

April  25,  1850,  Mr.  Cranston  was  married  to 
Adaline,  daughter  of  John  and  Phoebe  (Fuller) 
Guptill,  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  former  a  native  of  Vermont, 
and  the  latter  of  New  Hampshire.  Mrs.  Cranston 
was  born  in  Clarke  County,  Ohio,  and  comes  of 
old  Puritan  stock;  and  her  grandfather  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cranston 
have  three  children:  Judson  G. ,  born  December 
25,  1852;  Frank  H.,  born  in  1858;  and  Martha 
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Inez,  born  December  5,  1803.  The  eldest  son 
who  lives  on  bis  father’s  place  in  St.  Charles 
Township,  was  married,  in  1882,  to  Miss  Lillie 
Davis,  of  Cook  County,  and  they  have  two  children: 
Mabel  Inez,  born  November  29,  1883,  and  Edward 
Jay,  born  April  4,  1887.  Frank  H.  was  married 
December  30,  18S0,to  Miss  Addie  E.  Bisby,  of  St. 
Charles  Township,  and  they  have  one  child,  Zoe 
Inez,  born  October  10,  1881.  Martha  Inez  was 
married  March  30,  1882,  to  Leslie  G.  March,  and 
they  have  two  children:  Earl,  born  September  15, 
1883,  and  Lora,  box-n  in  November,  1885.  In  the 
spring  of  1882  the  elder  Cranston  removed  to 
his  present  home  at  Spaulding  Station.  He  is 
engaged  in  dairying,  and  in  raising  high  grade 
Percheron  horses.  In  his  younger  days  he  taught 
school  for  fifteen  terms.  He  has  held  the  offices 
of  school  inspector,  township  clerk  and  notary 
public;  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity;  a 
Republican  in  politics;  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Elgin. 


EORGE  M.  CREGO,  an  honored  settler, 
progressive  farmer  and  stock  raiser, of  Black¬ 
berry  Township,  owning  290  acres  on  Sec¬ 
tions  31  and  32,  came  to  Illinois  in  1851, 
from  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  For  the  first  several 
years  he  rented  land  in  Sugar  Grove  Township, 
this  county,  and,  in  1855,  purchased  his  present 
property.  Besides  his  farm  in  Blackberry  Town¬ 
ship,  he  also  owns  380  acres  of  improved  land  in 
Sugar  Grove  Township.  Nearly  all  his  accumula¬ 
tions  are  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor. 

Mr.  Crego  was  born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. , 
July  1,  1831.  His  parents,  Daniel  and  Ann 
(Kelly)  Crego,  came  to  Illinois  in  1852,  settling  in 
Sugar  Grove  Township,  this  county.  Five  years 
afterward  they  removed  to  De  Kalb  County,  where 
the  mother’s  death  occurred  January  13,  1887;  she 
was  born  March  24,  1804.  The  father,  who  was 
born  April  30,  1801,  is  still  living.  Our  subject 
is  a  Democrat,  and  has  served  as  commissioner 
twelve  years,  also  as  school  director  eighteen  years. 
He  is  also  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  having  been 
elevated  to  that  degree  in  Kaneville. 

February  21.  1855,  Mr.  Crego  married  Jane 
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Reynolds,  who  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
March  8,  1836,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Jane  Rey¬ 
nolds.  She  was  but  six  months  old  when  her 
parents  settled  in  Sugar  Grove  Township,  this 
county.  Her  mother  died  in  April,  18S5;  her 
father  is  now  living  at  the  age  of  seventy -seven 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crego  are  the  parents  of  six 
sons  and  four  daughters:  Porte,  who  is  a  student 
of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery;  Millie,  the 
accomplished  wife  of  Albert  T.  Seavey,  Esq.,  of 
Sugar  Grove  Township;  Celia,  attending  business 
college— taking  a  course  in  stenography;  Belle,  a 
teacher  in  the  public  school;  Dan,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  a  little  over  twenty  years;  Silas  R. ;  Joseph; 
Gideon  and  Irving:  Grace,  twin  of  Gideon,  died  at 
the  age  of  eight  months. 


IGNATIUS  MAURER  was  born  in  Senheim, 
Alsace,  France,  March  24,  1828.  His  father, 
Joseph  Maurer,  married  Magdelena  Wagner, 
and  they  had  eight  children,  two  of  whom, 
Ignatius  and  Anthony,  came  to  America,  the  latter 
now  a  resident  of  Naperville,  Ill.  Joseph  Mau¬ 
rer  was  a  harness-maker  by  trade,  and  Ignatius 
worked  at  same  four-  years,  when  he  learned 
that  of  wagon -maker,  in  the  meantime  receiving  a 
fair  education  in  the  public  schools.  In  1852 
he  emigrated  from  his  native  land  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  remained  one  year  in  New  York;  in 
1853  he  proceeded  to  Naperville,  Ill.,  where  he 
lived  eight  years,  working  at  his  trade.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  he  moved  to  De  Kalb,  and  in  the 
fa(j  of  the  same  year  enlisted  in  the  Second  Illinois 
Light  Artillery,  Battery  G,  under  Capt.  Stahl- 
brant.  He  was  mustered  into  service  at  Spring- 
field,  and  was  first  under  fire  at  Union  City,  Tenn. , 
under  Gen.  Grant,  with  whom  he  served  during 
the  campaigns  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  and 
at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  where  he  was  detailed 
as  artificer.  He  went  to  Grant’s  headquarters  to 
repair  Chief  of  Artillery  Stahlbrant's  trunks,  as 
well  as  those  of  Gens.  Grant  and  Logan,  and  now 
remembers  with  pleasure  of  often  eating  at  the 
same  table  with  the  world-famous  general.  Mr. 
Maurer  was  injured  on  the  raid  from  Vicksburg  to 
Monroe,  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  was 
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confined  to  tlie  hospital  six  months.  He  then  went 
north  to  Naperville,  where  he  remained  two 
months,  after  which  he  resumed  his  command  at 
Columbus,  Ky. ,  where  he  re-enlisted  ‘  ‘  for  the  war.  ” 
He  was  in  the  campaigns  when  Hood  was  driven 
out  of  Tennessee,  and  when  Price  was  driven  from 
Missouri.  His  command  was  then  ordered  to  N  ew 
Orleans,  and  across  the  gulf  to  Dolphin  Island, 
where  it  remained  two  weeks,  after  which  it  was 
ordered  up  Fish  River  to  Fort  Spanish,  where 
Gen.  Thomas  was  in  command.  There  Mr.  Maurer 
was  placed  under  Gen.  Smith’s  command  as 
artificer.  He  was  mustered  out  at  Springfield, 
Ill.,  in  December,  1805.  Soon  after  his  return 
home  he  built  a  wagon  shop  at  Burlington,  where 
he  still  lives,  greatly  respected  by  all. 

Mr.  Maurer  has  been  thrice  married.  His  first 
wife,  whom  he  married  March  4,  1855,  was  Mary 
Oberly;  she  lived  but  five  months  after  her  mar¬ 
riage,  dying  August  4,  1855.  March  4,  1850,  he 
married  Mary  Welirle,  who  bore  him  one  child, 
which  only  lived  to  be  eleven  months  old.  A 
second  time  Mr.  Maurer  was  called  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  wife,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  1800. 
His  third  wife  was  Mary  A.  Wolter,  Aurora,  Ill., 
whom  he  married  March  4,  1807.  They  are  the 
parents  of  seven  children;  Katy  A.,  Joseph 
(deceased),  Mary  (deceased),  Lena,  Nicholas 
(deceased),  Julia  (deceased)  and  Macky.  Mr. 
Maurer  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  is  independent  in  politics. 


N/ATHAN  S.  YOUNG.  In  the  history,  else¬ 
where,  prominent  mention  is  made  of  Gen. 
Nathan  Young,  a  gentleman  who  was  one 
of  the  conspicuous  men  of  Kane  County  in 
the  early  days.  He  was  born  in  New  Grentham, 
N.  H.,  in  1702,  the  son  of  Rev.  Joab  Young,  a 
Universalist  minister,  who  was  the  first  settled 
minister  in  Strafford,  Vt.,  and  received  the  grant 
of  land  known  as  the  “minister  lot.  ”  The  latter 
was  born  in  1758,  and  died  in  1810,  his  life  hav¬ 
ing  exactly  spanned  three  great  wars,  the  most 
important  to  free  institutions,  that  so  far  had 
occurred  in  history.  He  was  born  when  the  Franco- 
Indian  war  with  the  colonists  was  going  on; 


the  fury  of  the  bloody  contest  with  ignorant  and 
cruel  savages,  guided  by  the  cunning  of  white  men- 
had  spent  its  force  mostly,  and  the  colonists 
learned  that  they  could  defend  themselves  when 
driven  to  extremity.  It  was  our  forefathers’  first 
lesson  in  self-defense,  and  it  was  not  many  years 
after  that  that  they  threw  the  tea  into  Boston 
Harbor,  and  defied  the  mother  country.  His  death 
came  only  after  the  War  of  1812-15;  and  thus 
it  was  that  from  the  year  of  his  birth  to  that  of 
his  death  were  the  great  American  events  in  the 
war  for  liberty  and  defense.  He  was  born  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  lies  buried  in  the  old  cemetery 
at  Strafford.  The  children  of  Joab  Young  were 
Judith  H.,  Sarah,  Hannah  and  Peleg  Young,  all 
born  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Nathan  and  Joab, 
born  in  New  Grentham,  N.  H. 

The  ancestry  on  the  maternal  side  was  Fred¬ 
erick  Smith,  born  in  1744,  who  was  the  father  of 
Hannah  (Smith)  Young;  he  was  the  first  settler  in 
Stafford,  Yt. ,  and  built  there  the  first  gristmill.  He 
was  the  first  representative  in  the  Vermont  legis¬ 
lature  from  that  town  in  1778-1779.  He  lived 
there  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1832. 
His  widow  died  in  1841.  The  family  had  removed 
to  Strafford  from  Hebron,  Conn.  Nathan  Young 
and  family  came  to  Kane  County  in  October,  1843, 
and  settled  on  a  claim  in  Blackberry  Township, 
where  they  resided  until  1850,  when  the  family 
divided,  and  he  with  his  wife  and  three  children, 
George,  Francis  L.  and  Marcella,  removed  to 
Kaneville,  where  he  (Nathan)  died  April  21,  I860. 
His  remains  are  buried  in  West  Batavia  Cemetery. 
His  wife  Hannah  (Smith)  Young,  was  born  in 
Strafford,  Vt.,  in  1795,  and  died  in  Kane  County 
in  1863,  and  is  buried  in  the  family  lot  in  West 
Batavia  Cemetery. 

Nathan  S.  Young  is  the  son  of  Nathan  Young, 
and  the  grandson  of  Joab  Young.  He  is  a  native 
of  Strafford,  Orange  Co.,  Vt. ,  born  August  20, 
1818,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Illinois  in 
1 843.  In  his  native  State  he  had  been  in  business 
for  himself  three  years  before  be  came  to  Illinois, 
being  in  partnership  with  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill, 
at  Strafford,  and  previous  to  this  had  clerked  five 
years  for  other  parties.  With  his  family  he  set¬ 
tled  in  Blackberry  Township,  and  engaged  in  farm 
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ing.  When  township  organization  had  been  effected 
he  was  elected  the  first  town  clerk  of  Blackberry 
Township.  In  this  part  of  the  county  he  resided, 
and  followed  farming  for  twenty  years.  In  1857 
he  removed  to  the  village  of  Batavia,  and  January 
1,  1858,  he  rented  a  warehouse,  opened  a  grain 
store,  and  about  the  same  time  a  lumber  yard,  which 
he  continued  in  connection  for  five  years.  In  1859 
he  was  elected  supervisor  for  Batavia  Township, 
and  was  re  elected  the  two  succeeding  terms.  He 
had  filled  the  offices  of  highway  commissioner,  town 
assessor  and  village  trustee.  He  was,  during 
Whig  times,  an  ardent  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
voted  for  Harrison,  Clay,  Taylor,  Scott,  Lincoln 
and  Grant,  and  so  on  through  an  unbroken  life¬ 
long  record.  While  his  business  has  been  much  of 

D 

his  life  in  places  of  responsible  trust,  requiring 
and  receiving  his  closest  attention,  yet  he  has 
always  had  time  to  be  an  active  and  earnest  patriot, 
and,  when  he  felt  called  upon  so  to  do,  he  gave  his 
most  earnest  work  at  times,  and  often,  to  his  coun¬ 
try’s  and  party’s  cause.  The  old  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Mr.  Young  esteem  him  most  for  the 
sterling  virtues  of  business  integrity,  and  the  warm 
friendships  his  genial,  cordial  nature  has  drawn 
around  him.  He  inherited  much  of  the  good  im¬ 
pulses  and  fiery  patriotism  of  his  worthy  sire, 
Gen.  Young,  who  was  one  of  the  illustrious  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  War  of  1812-15:  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  and  became  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  militia  of  that  State. 

In  1804  Nathan  S.  Young  was  connected  with 
the  First  National  Bank  ox-ganized  in  Batavia,  and 
was  a  stockholder  and  director  in  this  institution 
until  it  was  wound  up  and  went  out  of  business  in 
1870.  The  bank  of  Coffin  &  Young  was  then 
opened,  and  carried  on  business  about  one  year,  and 
this  was  succeeded  by  the  pi'esent  bank  of  Gammon 
Newton,  of  which  Mr.  Young  was  the  first  cash¬ 
ier,  a  position  he  has  occupied  about  seven  years. 

September  2,  1862,  Nathan  S.  Young  and  Mary 
A.  Hollister  were  united  in  marriage.  She  was  a 
native  of  Lee,  Mass.,  born  September  12,  1832. 
Her  parents  were  G.  J.  and  Abigail  Hollister, 
natives  of  Lee,  Mass.  Their  family  of  children 
consisted  of  Edwon,  George  and  Birney,  now  de¬ 
ceased;  Mary  A.,  now  Mrs.  Young,  and  William. 


Mrs.  Abigail  Hollister  died  in  1875.  G.  J.  Hol¬ 
lister,  who  was  born  in  1799,  died  in  1880,  aged 
oiglity-one  years.  He  was  one  of  three  persons 
who  cast  the  first  three  abolition  votes  in  Lee, 
Mass.,  and  was  true  and  faithful  to  that  party 
until  it  joined  forces  with  the  Republican  party  in 
1856,  and  also  in  1860,  when  triumph  came  and 
the  events  of  the  war  finally  set  the  slaves  free,  and 
the  measure  of  his  hopes  were  filled.  He  was  for 
thirty  years  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Geneva,  and  deacon  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
and  wife  and  his  sons,  George  H.  and  Edwin,  are 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Geneva,  Ill.  The  Hol¬ 
lister  family  came  to  Illinois  in  1846,  and  settled  on 
a  farm  three  miles  northeast  of  Batavia,  where 
they  made  their  permanent  home.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nathan  S.  Young  have  been  born  three  chil¬ 
dren,  as  follows:  Edwin  H.,  born  July  29,  1863, 
died  October  6,  following,  and  is  buried  in  West 
Batavia  Cemetery;  Fannie  M. ,  born  October  1, 
1868;  and  Justin  H.,  born  August  17,  1871. 


H'  ENRY  STRECH.  Of  the  prominent  men  of 
Burlington  Township  none  stand  more  in 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public 
/J  than  this  gentleman.  His  industry  has  won 
him  wealth,  and  his  integrity  the  respect  of  all 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  He  was  born 
March  25,  1835,  in  Neersen,  Pyrmont  Province, 
Waldeck.  Germany,  and  is  the  fourth  child  of  Chris¬ 


tian  Struch,  who  had  a  family  of  six  children. 
Henry  received  a  good  business  education,  and 
when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  working  among 
the  farmers  of  his  neighborhood.  When  twenty- 
two  years  old  he  left  his  fatherland  for  the  New 
World,  and  made  his  first  stopping  place  at  Lyons, 
Cook  Co. ,  Ill. ,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and 
subsequently  resided  in  Ogle  County  four  years. 
In  1865  he  bought  eighty  acres  in  Cook  County, 
and  for  six  years  engaged  in  farming,  removing  to 
his  present  home  in  Burlington  Township,  Kane 
County,  in  1871,  where  he  owns  a  splendid  farm 
of  225  acres  on  Sections  4  and  5.  On  it  is  a  fine 
residence  built  six  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  about 
82.000,  a  nda  large  stock  barn,  87x30.  which  cost 
over  $1,000.  The  farm  is  stocked  with  cattle, 
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horses  and  hogs,  is  provided  with  the  best  of  farm 
improvements  and  is  well  drained. 

Mr.  Struch  is  a  stanch  Republican.  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  church,  school  and  general  affairs. 
November  1,  1863,  he  married  Sophia  Bierman, 
born  January  25,  1844,  daughter  of  Frederick  and 
Doris  (Crumwide)  Bierman.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  are  now 
living,  named  and  born  in  the  following  order: 
Emma  M.,  March  19,  1867;  Henry  A.,  June  28, 
1869;  Charles  H. ,  May  22,  1871;  Louis  C. ,  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  18 <5;  Bertie  A.,  March  10,  1878;  Ernest 
H.,  January  18,  1880;  Robert  W.,  June  1,  1884. 
June  15,  1868,  death  entered  their  home  and 
departed  with  William  F.,  who  was  born  October 
9,  1864;  August  16,  1881.  they  lost  a  loving 
daughter,  Alvina,  who  was  born  August  12,  1873; 
December  3,  1886,  they  lost  their  household  pet, 
Walter  F. ,  who  was  born  March  18,  1886. 


qV  EORGE  BERGLAND  is  a  native  of  Sweden, 
I  and  is  a  son  of  Andrew  B.  and  Louisa  (Ben- 
jaminson)  Bergland,  who  were  natives  of 
A  the  same  country.  Mr.  Bergland  remained 
at  home  with  his  parents  until  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  working  on  the  farm  for  his  father, 
and  obtaining  what  education  he  could  at  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  of  his  native  country.  In  1869  he 
immigrated  to  America,  and  first  went  to  Minne¬ 
sota,  where  he  remained  only  six  months,  then 
came  to  Kane  County,  and  worked  at  farming  for 
various  people.  In  1875  he  bought  the  property 
he  now  owns  of  Delos  Norton,  containing  ninety- 
one  acres,  having  since  added  seventy-one  acres, 
which  place  he  has  improved  to  the  extent  of  about 
$3,000.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fine  graded  cattle 
for  dairy  purposes. 

April  10,  1876,  Mr.  Bergland  married  Louisa 
Swanson,  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  a  daughter  of 
Gust  and  Eliza  (Peterson)  Swanson,  also  natives 
of  Sweden,  and  residents  of  Campton  Township. 
Two  children  were  born  to  them:  Florence  M., 
born  February  15,  1878,  and  Minnie,  born  Janu¬ 
ary  26,  1883,  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Bergland  has 
recently  built  a  fine  large  store  near  Wasco  Sta¬ 


tion  on  the  line  of  the  Minnesota  &  North-Western 
Railroad  in  which  he  is  keeping  a  general  country 
store  and  the  postoffice,  having  been  petitioned  by 
the  people  to  that  office.  In  politics  he  is  a  Re 
publican;  himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church. 


^  EORGE  BAKER  is  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  citizens  of  Virgil  Township,  and  owns  a 
large  stock  farm,  controlling  an  extensive 
^  business  in  stock  raising.  He  was  born 
in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  and  is  the  son  of 
William  and  Mary  (Moody)  Baker,  natives  of  the 
same  place,  the  former  of  whom,  a  gardener  and 
mechanic,  lived  to  be  ninety- seven  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Baker  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  resided  with  his  parents  until  1851,  when 
he  came  to  Kane  County,  and  purchased  his  present 
farm.  In  1860  he  married  Miss  Caroline  Law¬ 
rence,  who  came  from  Iowa.  They  are  the  parents 
of  six  children:  William  G. ,  born  April  27,  1862, 
now  married;  Fred,  born  May  18,  1865;  Walter, 
born  August  29,  1867;  Delbert,  born  October  13, 
1870;  Estella,  born  September  8,  1875,  and  Earl, 
born  December  16,  1880.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Republican  party,  and  takes  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  local  affairs,  having  at  numerous 
times  been  road  overseer  and  school  director. 
His  large  stock  farm  contains  400  acres,  on  which 
he  has  a  pleasant  residence  on  Section  1,  in  a 
very  desirable  locality  of  Virgil  Township. 


EORGE  L.  OSBORN,  a  prominent  farmer  of 
[  _  Kaneville  Township,  residing  in  the  south - 

v  J  east  quarter  of  Section  6,  where  he  owns  a 
^  valuable  tract  of  land,  finely  improved  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  was  born  September 
28,  1825,  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  there  reared 
and  educated.  He  is  a  son  of  Samuel  R.  and 
Mary  (Barnett)  Osborn,  natives  of  Bedford,  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  England,  and  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1823,  settling  at  Auburn,  where  the 
father  followed  the  butchering  business  for  some 
years,  subsequently  buying  and  operating  a  farm, 
and  afterward  leading  a  retired  life.  He  died  at 
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Auburn,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and, 
politically,  a  Republican.  They  had  a  large  fam¬ 
ily,  named  as  follows:  Eliza  (deceased  in  1836); 
Emery  (deceased  in  1878);  William,  (deceased); 
Mary  (deceased  in  September,  1886);  Samuel, 
who  resides  on  the  old  homestead  in  New  Tork; 
Joseph  (who  died  in  July,  1885);  Maria  (who 
died  in  1847);  George  L. ;  Seth  B.  (who  died  in 
1862),  and  Anna  (who  died  in  1853).  Of  this  fam¬ 
ily  of  ten  children  our  subject  and  Samuel  are  the 
only  survivors. 

George  L.  Osborn  located  in  Kaneville  Town 
ship  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  has  been  one  of 
its  enterprising  and  leading  citizens  for  a  period  of 
over  thirty-two  years.  He  was  married  October  2, 
1856.  at  Kaneville,  Ill.,  to  Orenda  C.  Bunker,  by 
whom  there  are  two  children:  Dora,  who  married 
John  Schwartz,  a  farmer,  now  residing  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  County,  Iowa;  and  Ella  L.,  wife  of  James 
Meredith,  a  farmer  of  Kane  County.  Mrs.  Osborn 
died  in  1880,  and  Mr.  Osborn  married,  December 
20,  1882,  Mrs.  Polly  F.  (Minnium)  Kendall,  widow 
of  Monroe  J.  Kendall,  and  a  native  of  Crawford 
County,  Penn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall  had  six 
children:  Ella  L.  (deceased);  Ida  A.,  Albert  M., 
Edwin  N.,  Lester  F.  and  Letta  M.  Mr.  Osborn 
is  a  Prohibition-Republican. 


ORRIS  P.  BROWN,  one  of  the  self  made 
men  of  Kane  County,  who  have  hewn  out 
their  own  fortunes,  and  made  themselves 
a  name  and  place  in  the  community,  is 
the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of 
this  sketch.  His  ancestors  on  his  father’s  side 
have  been  of  American  birth  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side  was 
of  Scotch  descent,  and  his  great-grandmother  was 
the  daughter  of  an  English  nobleman,  who,  when 
she  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  was  kidnaped  and 
brought  to  America.  His  father,  James  Brown, 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  removed  to 
Watertown,  JefFerson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  when  a  boy  with 
his  father,  who  was  named  Aaron.  There  James 
Brown  orew  to  manhood,  and  then  removed  to  the 
town  of  Theresa,  in  the  same  county,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  1843,  when  he  came  west. 


locating  in  Aurora  until  1845,'  in  which  year  his 
son,  Morris  P.  (subject),  followed  him  from  his 
eastern  home,  and  the  father  and  son  then  went  to 
Do  Kalb  County,  Ill.,  where  they  bought  a  tract 
of  government  land,  on  which  they  lived  for  twen¬ 
ty  years.  In  February,  1877,  the  elder  Brown 
died  in  the  house  where  his  son  now  lives. 

Morris  P.  Brown  was  born  in  Watertown,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1827.  He  was  always 
inured  to  hard  work;  and  arduous  toil,  thrifty 
habits  and  business  qualifications  have  brought 
their  reward.  When  young  Brown  arrived  in  the 
west  all  his  worldly  wealth  was  88  and  3  shillings. 
For  two  months  he  worked  with  a  threshing  ma¬ 
chine,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  moved  to  De 
Kalb  County  with  his  father,  as  already  stated. 
There  father  and  son  worked  for  others,  getting 
means  to  cultivate  their  own  land.  After  twenty 
years  of  labor  he  acquired  sufficient  means  to  buy 
his  present  home,  which  then  consisted  of  but 
seventy-two  acres.  This  was  in  the  year  1865.  Of 
this  tract  he  cleared  the  timber  off  of  seventeen 
acres,  and  then  sold  that  part  of  the  land.  Sub¬ 
sequent  purchases  have  given  him  a  fine  prop¬ 
erty,  he  now  owning  here  340  acres,  situated  on 
Sections  14,  23,  24.  On  this  place  he  has  lived 
since  he  first  purchased  it,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years  spent  in  Aurora.  He  carries  on  mixed 
farming,  and  gives  considerable  attention  to  rais¬ 
ing  and  buying  young  cattle  and  hogs,  which  he 
fattens  for  market,  often  shipping  by  the  car  load. 

On  November  22,  1855,  Mr.  Brown  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  James  and  Ruth 
(Corbin)  Hyde.  They  have  had  four  children,  as 
follows:  Ella  G.,  who  was  born  September  6,  1856, 
became  the  wife  of  P.  B.  Quinn,  and  died  Janu 
ary  8,  1887,  leaving  an  infant  who  is  tenderly 
cared  for  by  her  parents;  May  H. ,  the  second 
child,  was  born  July  26,  1863,  and  died  September 
9,  1879;  Grace  M.,  born  July  21,  1866,  and  Fan¬ 
ny  R.,  born  January  30,  1872,  are  both  with  their 
parents. 

Mr.  Brown  came  to  Illinois  at  a  comparatively 
early  day,  and  endured  many  of  the  privations 
and  hardships  incident  to  the  life  of  the  pioneer. 
He  can  tell  many  interesting  incidents  pertaining  to 
those  early  days.  He  is  a  fine  example  of  what 
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can  be  done  by  any  young  man  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence,  industry  and  good  habits.  Starting  in  life 
poor,  he  now,  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  is 
the  possessor  of  a  competence  due  entirely  to  his 
own  well  directed  efforts.  In  politics  he  is  a  hearty 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party,  but  is  averse 
to  holding  office,  and  has  never  had  any  except 
minor  township  ones.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
F.  &  A.  M. ,  a  member  of  Aurora  Commandery, 
No.  22,  K.  T.  Taken  all  in  all  he  is  a  worthy  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  well-to-do  and  respected  farmers 
of  Sugar  Grove  Township. 


LOUIS  SCHAIRER.  The  father  of  this  en- 
I  terprising  merchant,  of  Burlington,  was 

_ |  George  E.  Schairer,  who  was  born  in 

Prussia,  January  12,  1813.  He  immigrat¬ 
ed  to  Illinois  during  the  early  settlement  of  the 
State,  and  located  in  Chicago,  where  he  remained 
ten  or  twelve  years,  removing  to  Naperville,  Du 
Page  Co.,  Ill.,  in  1850,  where  he  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing,  and  remained  until  1867 ;  he  then  removed  to 
Kane  County,  and  bought  150  acres  of  land  in 
Burlington  Township.  He  married  Salome  Vogt, 
a  daughter  of  Peter  and  Margaret  Vogt,  who  were 
both  killed  in  a  storm  at  Naperville,  Mr.  Yogt 
being  blown  from  a  bridge  into  the  stream  and 
drowned,  and  his  wife  killed  by  falling  timbers. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Schairer  were  born 
seven  children,  two  of  whom  died  young,  and  those 
who  have  lived  to  maturity  are  George  E. ,  of  Au¬ 
rora;  Charles  H. ,  of  Burlington  Township:  Car¬ 
rie  M  ,  who  became  the  wife  of  Charles  A.  Chase, 
of  Dunlap,  Harrison  Co.,  Iowa;  Louis,  proprietor 
of  a  grocery  and  general  store,  also  dealer  in  farm 
machinery,  at  Burlington;  Sallie,  now  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shal  Lawrence,  of  Burlington.  Mr.  George  E. 
Schairer,  Sr.,  held  several  important  public  po 
sitions  during  his  life;  he  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Naperville,  as  well 
as  school  director.  He  was  a  member  of  the  I.  O. 
O.  F. ,  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Lutheran  faith, 
an  upright  man,  and  a  respected  citizen.  In  1802 
he  was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  in  1808  he  too  departed  this  life,  lamented 


by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  a  bereaved  fam- 

i!y- 

Louis  Schairer  was  born  in  Lisle,  Du  Page 
Co.,  Ill.,  January  18,  1857;  was  reared  on  the 
farm,  and  educated  in  the  graded  schools  of 
Naperville.  He  has  followed  farming  nearly  all 
his  life.  He  and  his  brother  Charles  bought 
the  old  home  on  Sections  14  and  15,  and  have  ad¬ 
ded  to  it  until  they  now  own  247  acres.  In  1882 
they  bought  the  store  of  Mann  &  Smith,  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  and  the  same  year  Louis  was  appointed 
postmaster;  he  also  has  charge  of  the  store,  and 
has  proved  himself  a  man  of  business  ability,  as  is 
shown  by  the  large  trade  he  commands,  which 
has  reached  the  aggregate  sum  of  $12,000  per 
year.  March  7,  1883,  Mr.  Schairer  married  Ida 
Wright,  a  daughter  of  D.  C.  and  Jane  (Pease) 
Wright.  Their  home  has  been  brightened  by  one 
child,  Ruby  May,  born  June  29,  1884.  Mr. 
Schairer  is  independent  in  politics;  he  is  a  man 
of  sound  judgment,  and  a  worthy  citizen. 


H/ENRY  SHERMAN.  Fourscore  and  three 
years  ago,  November  28,  1805,  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  old  town  of  Armenia,  Dutchess  Co. ,  N. 
Y. ,  a  son  was  born  to  Hugh  and  Cornelia 
(Sutherland)  ShermaD,  and  was  christened  Henry. 
The  parents  were  New  Yorkers  by  long  residence. 
Hugh  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah  Sherman,  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  R.  I.,  who  had  been  twice  married,  and 
had  removed  to  Dntchess  County,  where  were 
born  his  three  sons,  Michael,  Jeremiah  and  Hugh. 
The  son  Michael,  when  grown,  removed  to  Rens¬ 
selaer  County,  and  became  a  tenant  farmer  about 
sixteen  miles  east  of  Albany.  Afterward  Jeremiah 
became  a  farmer  near  where  Michael  lived.  Hugh 
married  and  lived  in  Dutchess  County,  carrying  on 
the  trade  of  saddler  and  farmer ;  he  prospered,  and 
had  become  well-to-do,  but,  being  unable  to  say 
“no,”  when  appealed  to  by  his  acquaintances  to 
sign  notes  with  them,  he  was  by  this  means  bank¬ 
rupted  (this  misfortune  overtaking  him  when  Henry 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age),  and  the  members 
of  the  family  each  and  all  felt  the  effects  of  this 
misfortune  keenly.  After  his  reverses,  Hugh  Sher¬ 
man  removed  with  his  family  to  near  Burnt  Hills, 
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Saratoga  County;  lie  was  drowned  in  Ballston 
Lake  in  1824,  leaving  a  widow  and  ten  children. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  about  fifty-three 
years  of  age.  The  ten  children  in  the  family  of 
Hugh  Sherman  were  as  follows:  William,  born  in 
1801,  now  living  at  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. ;  Eliza  (de¬ 
ceased);  Henry;  Julia  (deceased);  Jacob,  now  liv¬ 
ing  at  Columbus,  Miss. ;  George  (deceased) ;  Anna 
Maria  (deceased);  Smtih  (deceased);  Delia  (de¬ 
ceased);  and  Elon  N.,  now  in  Elgin.  Although 
all  of  the  ten  were  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  four  are  now  living. 

In  the  boyhood  life  of  Henry,  it  may  be  seen  his 
lines  did  not  fall  in  easy  places.  His  hard  struggles 
with  fortune  came  to  him  before  his  strength  of 
manhood.  His  very  limited  attendance  at  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  was  only  when  he  worked  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  his  way.  He  was  confronted  not  only 
with  the  hard  problem  of  the  care  of  his  widowed 
mother  and  her  children,  but  the  young  hero 
assumed  the  yet  greater  task  of  paying  his  father’s 
debts,  even  if  he  had  to  do  it  by  day’s  work  at  the 
small  pay  of  that  time.  Any  boy,  in  any  age  or 
time,  who  will  thus  look  fate  in  the  face,  who  will 
not  only  voluntarily  take  upon  himself  in  his 
young  boyhood  such  a  herculean  task,  but  carry  it 
out  successfully,  if  health  is  spared,  will  live  a 
useful  and  successful  life.  In  his  composition 
there  is  grit  enough  to  help  found  civilizations,  or 
create  empires.  There  is  a  heroism  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  and  the  execution  of  such  purposes  that  is 
superior  to  circumstances,  that  stamps  our  race,  far 
more  than  our  physical  forms,  as  being  formed 
truly  in  the  image  of  the  Divine  Ruler.  His  be¬ 
lief  is  now  that  his  bent  of  mind  was  received 
from  his  father  in  a  chastisement  when  he  was 
young.  His  father  had  told  him  to  do  some  little 
thing,  and  he  replied  ‘  ‘  I  can' t,  ’  ’  the  ready  reply 
of  a  boy  when  he  is  feeling  lazy;  his  father  cut  a 
switch,  warmed  his  limbs  heartily,  then  said, 
“Son,  never  say  that  to  me;  if  I  tell  you  to  tear 
down  the  barn  or  anything  else,  try  it  with  all 
your  might,  but  never  say  ‘  I  can*  t.  ”  ’  Some  idea  of 
the  tender  age  at  which  he  was  set  to  helping  work 
on  the  farm  may  be  inferred  when  he  tells  of  being 
put  to  ride  the  plow-horse  while  his  father  plowed, 
when  so  young  that  he  had  to  be  tied  on  to  the  ani¬ 


mal.  When  he  was  large  enough  to  hoe  corn  he  was 
expected  to  keep  up  with  the  hired  man  by  hoeing 
a  hill  and  skipping  a  hill,  and,  when  he  was  hard- 
pressed,  would  shoulder  his  hoe,  run  to  the  end, 
shout  ‘  ‘  Hurrah,  ’  ’  and  turn  back  on  the  same  row. 
After  his  father’ s  death  he  farmed  on  shares  for  the 
support  of  the  family,  and  continued  at  this  work 
as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  After  his  health 
was  broken,  and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  work  on 
the  farm,  he  found  employment  in  an  auction 
store,  where  he  received  $7  a  month  and  board, 

■  in  Schenectady.  Remaining  in  this  employ  one 
year,  he  then  opened  a  temperance  restaurant  in 
that  town,  where  they  were  building  the  first  rail¬ 
road  in  that  part  of  New  York.  He  then  went  to 
Cold  Springs,  near  Little  Falls,  and  bought  a 
small  stock  of  groceries,  opened  a  bakery  and  gro¬ 
cery  store,  and  furnished  boat  stores  to  accommo¬ 
date  canal  men.  His  day’s  work  would  com¬ 
mence  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  would 
get  up  and  bake  his  bread.  During  the  summer 
here  he  made  $800.  He  returned  to  Schenec¬ 
tady  for  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to  the  city 
of  Washington;  was  there  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Monocacy  Creek  about  three  years.  He  had  only 
very  moderate  success  in  business.  He  was  in 
Washington  when  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  first 
macadamized,  being  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
contractor,  and  he  remembers  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son  was  president  at  the  time.  When  he  closed 
out  his  business  in  Maryland,  and  returned  to  visit 
his  home,  as  he  approached  the  house  he  met  the 
funeral  procession  bearing  his  mother’s  body  to 
the  grave.  Afterward  he  went  to  New  York  and 
engaged  with  a  man  named  Wilkinson,  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade,  remaining  in  that  place  and  business 
two  years,  being  only  moderately  successful.  At 
his  boarding  house  in  New  York  he  met  a  man 
named  Flint.  They  became  fast  friends,  and 
agreed  to  come  together  to  Hlinois.  But  about 
this  time,  the  man  who  kept  the  hotel  where  they 
boarded — the  “Pearl  Street  House” — failing, 
Flint  changed  his  mind  and  became  the  landlord. 
Mr.  Sherman  then,  through  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion  of  a  man  named  De  Forrest,  went  to  Milo  and 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  a  stock  of  dry 
i  goods  and  groceries,  with  Mr.  Marshall,  a  Baptist 
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minister,  and  not  much  of  a  business  man,  so 
it  left  Mr.  Sherman  the  entire  work  of  disposing 
of  the  goods.  They  exchanged  with  the  farmers, 
and  sold  on  credit;  but,  as  the  panic  of  1837  then 
came  heavily  upon  the  country,  they  could  not 
make  collections,  and  in  the  end  bankruptcy  came 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  in  Milo  about  two  years,  en¬ 
gaged  in  straightening  the  tangled  affairs  of  the 
company.  He  then  bought  on  credit  $500  worth 
of  clothing,  which  he  took  in  a  wagon  to  Elgin,  Ill., 
where  he  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1838.  Not  finding 
a  market  there,  he  went  to  Mineral  Point,  where 
he  sold  out  the  stock  to  good  advantage,  and 
returned  to  Elgin.  He  made  a  claim  to  the  land 
where  is  now  his  splendid  farm,  and  put  up  a  small 
shanty.  He  then  bought,  in  Chicago,  a  small  stock 
of  goods,  took  them  to  Fort  Madison,  sold  the 
'  most  of  it  to  good  advantage,  and  closed  out  the 
remainder  for  pelts  and  furs.  He  then  returned 
to  New  York,  and  brought  out  his  family,  reaching 
Elgin  with  only  eight  cents  in  his  pocket.  In  the 
meantime  the  settlers,  in  his  absence,  had  torn  down 
his  cabin,  and  had  made  strong  demonstrations 
that  they  did  not  want  him  to  have  the  land.  They 
employed  the  usual  arts  to  intimidate  him,  but  they 
soon  learned  enough  of  the  nature  of  the  man  to 
heroically  let  him  alone.  A  more  determined  and 
resolute  man,  when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind, 
had  never  yet  cast  his  fortune  in  the  wild  West. 
He  repaired  his  cabin,  and  moved  in,  and  with  no 
word  of  comment  as  to  his  treatment  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  no  loud  protests  against  the  wrongs  they  had 
inflicted  in  his  absence,  with  no  word  of  bluster, 
with  hardly  a  thought  of  it,  he  proceeded  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  own  affairs;  but  there  was  a  spirit,  air 
and  manner  about  him  that  suggested  to  the  tur¬ 
bulent  element  in  the  community  that  they  could 
keep  their  health  quite  as  well  behaving  themselves 
toward  him  as  otherwise.  His  command  over  men 
bent  upon  evil  is  illustrated  by  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  at  the  rough  town  of  Mineral 
Point.  He  was  in  his  room,  with  all  his  money 
received  for  his  little  store,  when  two  men  intrud¬ 
ed.  He  divined  their  purpose  of  robbery,  but  re¬ 
ceived  them  as  though  they  were  respected  visitors 
making  a  friendly  call,  talked  to  them  so  politely, 


and  yet  with  such  a  calmness  and  perfect  assurance, 
that  they  ignominiously  retired,  in  the  faith  that 
he  would  be  an  ugly  customer  to  attack.  They 
were  impressed,  no  doubt,  as  was  the  fellow  Gen. 
Jackson  arrested,  who  with  his  gun  had  stood  off 
the  sheriff  and  posse,  but  who  surrendered  to  Jack- 
son,  because,  as  he  said  afterward,  ‘  ‘  Boys,  I  saw 
shoot  in  his  eye.” 

Mr.  Sherman  was  married  in  Starkey,  Yates 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1836,  to  Jeannette  S.,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Timothy  and  Mabel  Hurd.  She  was  born 
in  Yates  County,  September  6,  1819,  her  parents 
being  of  Bennington,  Yt.  Theyrhad  ten  children, 
she  being  the  youngest  of  the  daughters,  and  of 
these  there  are  the  following  surviving:  Polly, 
who  married  Gilbert  Hathaway,  and  resides  in 
Sodus,  N.  Y. ;  Rebecca,  who  became  Mrs.  J ohn 
Bogert,  of  Independence,  Iowa;  Caroline,  now 
Mrs.  J.  R.  McLean,  of  Elgin;  Electa,  now  Mrs. 
Goundry,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  —  all  are  wid¬ 
ows.  Seymour  Hurd,  the  only  surviving  son, 
resides  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  parents  died, 
the  mother  in  March,  1842,  and  the  father  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1848.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  became  the 
parents  of  the  following-named  children:  George 
De  Forrest  (who  has  two  children:  Cecil  H.  and 
Janet  H.,  and  is  a  resident  of  Elgin);  Cornelia 
Mabel,  now  Mrs.  R.  M.  Martin,  of  Red  Cloud, 
Neb.  (has  two  children:  Robert  M.  and  Mabel  J.); 
and  Henrietta  Julia.  The  latter  is  in  the  pleas¬ 
ant  home  of  her  parents,  on  Villa  Street,  Elgin. 

Mr.  Sherman  toiled  faithfully,  and  now  his 
labors  are  being  well  rewarded.  He  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  in  the 
county,  and  has  made  first-class  improvements  on 
his  300-acre  farm.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Elgin, 
determined  to  rest  awhile  from  his  severe  toil,  and 
that  he  might  have  better  advantages  for  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  education.  At  first  he  rented  a  hoixse,  and 
only  expected  to  make  a  temporary  stay  in  the 
place,  but  in  a  short  time  circumstances  made 
him  the  owner  of  real  estate;  then  in  a  little  while 
he  commenced  making  improvements  on  this,  and 
in  time  he  had  built  a  business  house;  he  became 
assignee  for  a  drug  store,  and  in  this  way  found 
himself  in  the  end  the  proprietor  of  the  establish  - 
ment,  and  in  time  he  became  interested  in  the 
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Elgin  Watch  Factory;  and  thus,  by  slow  but  sure 
advances,  his  interests  grew  to  their  present  propor¬ 
tions.  In  the  meantime  he  had  erected  the  first 
important  butter  factory  built  in  the  State.  He 
is  therefore  the  pioneer  of  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  industries  of  Kane  County,  and  this  part  of 
Illinois.  In  the  matter  of  securing'  to  Elgin  the 
location  of  the  watch  factory,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  that  institution  that  the  name  of  Henry 
Sherman  is  the  first  on  the  list  of  four  men  who 
purchased  the  farm,  and  donated  thirty-five  acres 
to  the  concern;  in  addition,  Mr.  Sherman  sub¬ 
scribed  $5,000  of  the  balance  of  the  unsold  $25,000 
of  stock  required  to  secure  its  location  in  the  place. 
Without  intending  it,  he  also  became  one  of  the 
parties  who  secured  the  final  success  of  the  Elgin 
Packing  Factory.  The  company  had  started  up, 
and  had  about  come  to  grief;  stockholders  were 
eager  to  give  away  their  stock,  and  pay  good  figures 
to  get  out  of  all  responsibility  about  it.  At  this 
critical  time  Mr.  Sherman  helped  reorganize  it, 
with  a  few  others  who  took  up  the  stock,  assumed 
all  the  responsibility,  and  made  it  what  it  now  is, 
one  of  the  foremost  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Elgin  canned  corn,  pumpkins,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  are  the  products.  In  the  working  season  500 
to  600  hands  are  employed.  His  ready  tact  and 
sound  judgment  brought  prosperity  to  himself  in 
every  one  of  his  many  affairs,  as  farmer,  merchant 
and  manufacturer.  In  the  line  of  the  latter  no  man 
in  the  county  has  contributed  any  more  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Elgin  and  vicinity.  His  liberality  has 
kept  even  pace  with  his  business  prosperity.  The 
church  has  had  no  better  friend  in  the  movement  of 
building  their  edifices,  he  having  alone  built  a  house 
for  superannuated  ministers,  and  given  it  to  the 
Conference  as  a  permanent  home.  He  is  now  free  to 
say  he  regards  this  as  the  best  money  investment 
he  has  ever  made.  His  charities  here  have  not  been 
limited,  and  so  of  all  charities;  and  for  many  years 
no  subscription  was  thought  of  being  raised  with¬ 
out  his  name  to  head  the  list. 

And  now  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years  he  is 
an  interesting  study.  He  is  purely  what  nature 
and  himself  have  builded.  He  owes  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  art.  A  most  companionable  man,  cheerful, 
bright,  with  a  dry  humor  that  for  quaint  original 


ity  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  even  the  noted 
wits  of  the  age.  His  shrewd  judgment  in  large 
business  matters  was  only  equaled  by  his  dry  sar¬ 
casm,  that  would  turn  to  an  irrepressible  shout  of 
laughter  the  most  irate  or  quarrelsome  neighbor 
that  ever  yet  attempted  the  folly  of  “  picking  a 
crow”  with  him.  He  despised  cant  and  dishon¬ 
esty,  and  the  quaint,  imperturbable  manner  in  which, 
when  he  found  a  man  deserved  it,  he  would  tell 
him  he  was  a  thief,  has,  as  the  boys  say,  “para¬ 
lyzed  ’  ’  many  a  pretentious  blusterer. 

His  qualities  of  head  and  heart  have  drawn 
about  him  a  strong  circle  of  warm  friends,  and  even 
those  wdio  have  felt  the  keen  shafts  of  his  sarcasm 
have  had  to  laugh  at  his  dry  humor  when  among 
his  friends.  He  has  never  meddled  seriously  in 
politics,  but  has  been  an  influential  member  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  for  several  years  su¬ 
pervisor  of  Elgin  Township,  and  was  the  first 
assessor  after  Elgin  was  organized  as  a  town.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Tnsane,  at  Elgin,  by  Gov. 
Palmer,  and  was  one  of  the  active  members  in  super¬ 
intending  the  building  of  the  asylum,  making  all 
contracts  and  supervising  the  work  and  adjusting 
all  bills.  Mr.  Sherman  was  the  resident  trustee, 
and  the  main  responsibility  rested  upon  him. 


D  AVID  W.  SNYDER,  a  farmer  of  Kaneville 
I  Township,  residing  on  Section  31,  is  a 

_ native  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn. ,  born 

November  9,  1825.  His  father,  David 
Snyder,  was  also  a  native  of  Lancaster  County. 
Penn. ,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  saddle  and 
harness  maker,  which  he  followed  several  years. 
He  came  west  with  his  family  in  1846,  and  located 
at  Maple  Park,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  where  he  worked 
at  his  trade  until  his  death,  in  1877.  He  was 
buried  in  Pierce,  De  Kalb  Co.,  Ill.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  Fourteen 
children  were  born  to  him,  as  follows:  Leonard, 
Jacob,  Abraham,  Weidler,  Samuel,  Israel  and 
Reuben  (deceased),  and  David  W.,  Isaac,  Henry, 
Catherine,  Adam,  Mary  and  Cyrus  (living);  all 
natives  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  W.  Snyder  came  to  Illinois  with  his 
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father  in  1846,  and  in  1850  married  Mary  Flisher, 
of  Naperville,  DuPage  Co.,  Ill.,  who  also  came 
with  her  parents  from  Western  Pennsylvania 
in  1844.  Her  father  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  her  mother  in  Lancaster  County, 
Penn.  She  (Mrs.  Snyder)  was  born  in  Dauphin 
County,  Penn.,  August  4,  1830.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  were  both  living  at  Naperville  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  but  in  1856  moved  to  Kaneville,  where 
they  have  resided  for  the  last  thirty-two  years. 
To  them  were  born  eight  children,  as  follows:  Mil- 
ton  H.  (deceased),  Mahlon  D.  (married  to  Lena  L. 
Keeler),  Emma  S.  (who  died  in  1867),  Ida  M. ,  E. 
Nora  (married  to  Fred.  A.  Ames),  Lincoln  F., 
Jennie  M.  and  Mamie  A.  The  survivors  all  live  at 
Kaneville.  In  politics  Mr.  Snyder  was  formerly 
a  Republican,  but  has  of  late  years  sided  with  the 
Prohibitionists.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Kaneville. 

ARIA  WHITNEY  was  born  June  28,  1812, 
in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. ,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Moses  and  Dolly  (Winslow) 
Blood,  natives  of  Massachusetts,  former 
of  whom  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812— 15- 
Maria  Blood  lived  with  her  parents  until  she  was 
twenty-se^en  years  of  age,  when  she  married  John 
Whitney,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Orange,  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  Mass.,  born  August  18,  1804.  He  had 
been  in  the  West  two  years  previous  to  his  mar¬ 
riage,  and  took  up  a  claim  in  Campton  Township, 
whither  he  brought  his  wife  in  the  year  1839. 
Mr.  Whitney  died  in  November,  1854,  and  was 
buried  in  Campton  Cemetery.  The  management 
of  the  farm  then  fell  to  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  she 
conducted  it  successfully,  making  a  great  many 
improvements  on  it, — building  an  addition  to  the 
house,  and  also  several  new  outhouses.  The  farm 
of  175  acres  is  a  fine  one,  and  is  well  stocked  with 
fine  cattle;  keeping  an  average  of  twenty-five  cows. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitney,  as  follows:  Daniel,  born  January  3, 
1840;  Rachel,  born  July  3,  1841;  Mary  Ann,  born 
April  9,  1844;  John,  born  February  23,  1846; 
Maria,  born  June  23,  1848,  died  in  March,  1869; 
Melvin,  born  February  20,  1851;  and  Charlotte, 


born  December  4,  1852,  died  August  18,  1869. 
Mr.  Whitney  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  church  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
ney  now  attends.  In  politics  he  was  one  of  the 
few  Democrats  found  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  was  a  man  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  State. 


HON.  JULIUS  ANGELO  CARPENTER  is 
a  name  inseparably  linked  with  the  history 
of  Kane  County,  especially  in  the  devel- 
opment  of  its  natural  resources.  He  was 
born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  August  19,  182/,  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  who  had  come  to  America 
from  the  old  world,  in  search  of  a  land  where  hu¬ 
man  liberty  prevailed,  and  where  men’s  rights  con¬ 
sisted  in  something  far  higher  and  better  than  the 
accidents  of  birth.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age 
his  parents  moved  to  Illinois,  locating  on  Fox  River, 
where  is  now  Carpentersville.and  were  farmers  and 
pioneers  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  youth  was 
reared  on  his  father's  farm,  and  his  surroundings 
were  only  those  experienced  by  boys,  who,  in  after 
life,  may  be  truly  said  to  be  self-made  men.  We 
are  told,  by  those  who  know,  that  this  youth  was, 
perhaps, more  than  compensated  by  the  deprivations 
incident  to  his  young  pioneer  life  in  the  lessons 
learned  at  the  knee  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  un¬ 
usual  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  who  gave  her  life  in 
oy  to  her  family.  He  was  most  fortunate  in  his 
home  life,  in  that  parental  care  and  training  tended 
to  form  his  future  course.  He  was  fortunate  in¬ 
deed,  in  his  play-fellows  and  child  associates,  a 
part  of  every  child’s  life  that  is  not  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  generally,  and  even  if  it  were  it  is  a  matter 
of  circumstances  over  which  the  best  parent  can 
exercise  only  a  limited  influence.  Such  were 
some  of  the  fortunate  influences  that  surrounded 
the  pioneer  boy;  and  that  happily  were  the  con¬ 
trolling  influences  in  shaping  his  after  life,  as 
they  brought  him  those  blessings  money  cannot 
buy.  To  these  surroundings  the  lad  grew  to 
young  manhood  on  his  father’s  farm.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  labor  until  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years,  when  he  made  his  first 
small  venture  in  his  own  behalf. 
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He  opened  a  store  in  tlie  small  hamlet  of  Car¬ 
pentersville,  and  here  he  gave  evidence  of  those 
sterling  traits  of  character,  strong  judgment,  and 
keen  penetration  in  the  affairs  of  life,  that  soon 
won  the  admiration  and  profound  confidence  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  uncles  had 
built  a  large  mill  to  utilize  the  water  power  in  the 
place,  and  in  time  it  met  with  misfortune  so  great 
that  it  began  to  appear  that  the  whole  investment 
would  be  lost.  The  young  man  was  given  a  quarter 
interest  by  his  uncle,  conditioned  he  would  man¬ 
age  it,  and  he  eventually  became  the  sole  owner. 
His  success  of  converting  disaster  to  complete 
success  was  almost  phenomenal;  and  from  the  day 
he  opened  his  little  store  to  the  last  his  business 
affairs  grew  and  expanded.  He  founded  institu¬ 
tions,  and  started  them  on  the  highway  of  prosper¬ 
ity,  institutions  that  are  now  being  operated,  and 
are  growing  yearly  in  importance,  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  do  so  for  generations  to  come. 

The  genius  of  this  man  is  to  be  seen  in  his  pow¬ 
er  of  organizing  and  systematizing  permanent  con¬ 
cerns,  great  beehives  of  human  industry  that  are  to¬ 
day  and  will  continue  to  be  operated,  and  that  exist 
solely  upon  the  fundamental  ideas  that  were  coined 
in  his  brain.  He  did  far  more  than  build  up  a  great 
fortune,  like  that  of  the  merchant  prince  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  or  the  speculator  and  money  changers  in 
the  great  marts  of  trade.  He  worked  in  a  field  where 
there  was  little  or  nothing — neither  great  capital  nor 
great  institutions.  He  had  to  create  and  organize. 
And  here  was  his  supreme  triumph,  that  victory 
of  mind  over  matter  that  can  only  come  to  genius 
of  a  high  order.  The  briefest  enumeration  is  all 
that  we  can  here  give  of  the  many  valuable  indus¬ 
tries  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  organizer, 
as  well  as  the  master  and  ruling  spirit.  And  one 
strong  mark  of  the  man  is  his  rare  talent  of  oro-an- 
izing  these  institutions  upon  such  a  basis  of  busi¬ 
ness  principles  that  when  the  master  architect  had 
ceased  from  further  care  or  labor,  the  great  work 
went  on,  almost  self-operating. 

He  platted  and  laid  out  the  village  of  Carpen¬ 
tersville, ^  about  1850,  having  become  nearly  the 
sole  owner  of  the  fine  water  privileges  of  the  place, 
and  the  same  year,  at  his  own  expense,  he  con¬ 
structed  a  bridge  across  the  river.  What  there  is  j 


of  the  town  practically  he  built.  In  1866  he 
erected  in  that  place  the  Valley  Woolen  Mills,  or¬ 
ganizing  a  stock  company,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  subscribers,  and  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  the  controlling  manager.  In  1868 
he  became  interested  in  the  Illinois  Iron  Bolt  Com¬ 
pany,  at  that  time  a  small  and  insignificant  affair. 
He  became  manager,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  he  made  it  one  of  the  great  and  im¬ 
portant  concerns  of  the  State,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
strongest  establishments  in  this  part  of  Illinois, 
adding  from  time  to  time  improvements  in  machi¬ 
nery  and  additional  buildings,  until  now  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  concerns  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  He  brought  into  existence  the  Star 
Manufacturing  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements;  he  established  a  large 
planing-mill  and  lumber  yard;  built  the  large  two- 
story  store  iu  the  village  and  filled  it  with  goods; 
and  made  the  flourmill  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State.  In  1878  he  induced  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railroad  to  extend  its  track  from  Dundee, 
so  as  to  pass  through  Carpentersville.  He  owned 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  adjoining  Carpentersville, 
a  tract  of  land  of  1,000  acres,  and  320  acres  of 
laud  in  Champaign  County,  as  well  as  large  tracts 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  He  was  a  subscriber  to 
the  stock  of  the  National  Watch  Factory. 

Mr.  Carpenter  removed  to  Elgin  in  1875,  and 
purchased  the  splendid  residence  on  Chicago 
Street;  became  a  member  of  the  banking  house  of 
Bosworth,  Carpenter  &  Co.,  and,  when  their  pri¬ 
vate  bank  became  the  First  National  Bank,  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  establishes  and  managers.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Elgin  City  (Savings) 
Banking  Company;  in  1877  he  was  made  treasurer 
of  the  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
and  held  this  position  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  While  a  resident  of  Dundee  Township  he 
had  served  the  people  as  postmaster  at  Carpenters¬ 
ville,  and  was  several  times  elected,  and  served  the 
township  as  supervisor  At  the  November  election, 
in  1870,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in 
the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives.  The  new 
constitution  had  just  gone  into  effect,  and  impor¬ 
tant  laws  were  to  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  in 
conforming  with  the  constitution.  Here  his  serv- 
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ices  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  State.  He 
was  re-elected  the  following  term,  1872.  The  es¬ 
timate  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  members 
is  indicated  by  his  service  as  chairman  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committees  in  that  body:  Finance,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  a  special  committee  created  on  the 
subject  of  temperance.  He  was  a  radical  only  on 
the  latter  subject,  and  to  his  efforts  we  owe  the 
law  in  reference  to  the  present  bonds  required  of 
vendors  of  liquor. 

In  April,  1852,  Julius  Angelo  Carpenter  and 
Mary  Edwards  were  joined  in  the  sacred  bonds  of 
matrimony;  the  playmates  and  companions  of 
childhood  had  joined  hands.  To  this  happy  union 
were  born  three  children — two  girls  of  rare  promise, 
one  dying  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  the  other 
taken  away  when  three  years  of  age,  and  a  boy 
who  died  in  infancy.  Eminent  as  he  was  in  the 
business  and  society  circles  at  large,  he  was  by  far 
at  his  best  in  his  home  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Here  he  was  the  perfect  man,  the  tenderest  hus¬ 
band  and  the  most  affectionate  and  always  genial 
companion.  In  1867,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  While  abroad  he  visited  many  of  the  great 
marts  of  trade,  studying  the  different  systems  of 
labor  in  those  large  organized  industries.  His  so 
cial  qualities  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  keen 
observation,  his  judgment  of  men,  his  travels, 
much  reading  and  fine  natural  powers  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  made  him  a  most  interesting  companion. 

The  Elgin  Advocate  of  Saturday,  April  3,  1880, 
contained  a  well-written  obituary  notice,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  account  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Carpenter: 


in  a  most  critical  condition,  and  at  times  suffering  intense 
pain,  which  continued  until  10:45  Tuesday  morning, 
March  30,  1880,  when  death  relieved  him  from  all  earthly 
pain, and  his  spirit  winged  its  flight  to  the  mansions  above. 
The  news  of  his  death  spread  rapidly,  and  wherever  men¬ 
tioned  the  deepest  sorrow  was  manifested,  for  all  felt  that 
a  good  and  honored  citizen  had  fallen. 

Speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  estimation. of 
the  man  by  his  friends  and  neighbors,  it  says: 

In  social  life  he  was  pleasant  andgenial, greatly  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  wife  and  home,  and  especially  a  friend  of  young 
people,  always  delighting  in  their  enjoyment.  To  those 
about  his  household,  and  those  in  his  employ,  he  always 
had  a  kind  word,  and  took  great  interest  in  their  welfare, 
and  this  endeared  him  to  the  men  he  had  gathered  about 
him  in  his  great  manufacturing  establishments,  in  which 
he  devoted  so  much  of  his  time;  and,  could  the  secrets  of 
the  heart  be  known,  they  would  prove  that  many  a  poor 
family,  if  deserving,  had  had  their  wants  supplied  from 
his  stores.  He  was  generous,  yet  careful  that  his  gener¬ 
osity  was  not  unworthily  bestowed.  He  was  temperate 
in  all  things,  and  on  the  question  of  temperance  he  was 
radical,  and  to  these  views  and  his  firm  convictious,  Car- 
pentersville  owes  much  of  its  prosperty,  and  the  employes 
under  him,  their  neat,  comfortable  and  happy  homes, 

In  politics  Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  Republican, 
and  a  strong  Union  man.  He  was  Congregational 
in  belief,  a  member  of  the  Union  Church  when  liv¬ 
ing  at  Carpentersville,  and,  after  removing  to  this 
city,  he  took  au  active  part  in  church  and  Sunday 
school  work.  His  near  relatives  who  survive  him 
are  his  widow,  whom  he  fondly  cherished;  a  niece, 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Arvedson,  of  Carpentersville;  an  uncle, 
Joseph  Carpenter,  and  the  latter’s  three  daughters, 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  funeral  was  at 
his  late  residence  in  Elgin,  Friday,  April  2,  1880, 
and  his  remains  were  taken  to  Dundee,  and  laid  to 
rest  by  the  side  of  his  little  children  and  his  own 
parents,  in  the  cemetery  he  had  done  so  much  to 


Our  citizens  were  surprised  to  hear  on  Sunday  that 
Hon.  Julius  A.  Carpenter  was  seriously  ill  at  bis  residence 
in  this  city.  On  Saturday  last  we  briefly  mentioned  that 
on  Saturday,  March  20,  in  stepping  from  the  train  at  the 
Chicago  Street  crossing,  he  sprained  an  ankle,  and  since 
then  had  been  confined  to  the  house,  and  that  in  addition 
to  this  injury  he  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  inflam¬ 
matory  rheumatism.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  paragraph,  no  one  who  read  it,  not  even  his  most  in¬ 
timate  friends,  thought  for  a  moment  that  death  was 
hovering  so  near  him.  But,  added  to  the  other  difficul¬ 
ties,  came  an  entire  derangement  of  his  system,  followed 
by  a  stoppage  of  the  bowels.  So  rapidly  did  the  disease 
do  its  work  that  on  Sunday  it  became  evident  that  he  was 


improve  and  beautify. 


b  LIAS  S.  BOYCE.  New  England  has  sent 
many  of  her  sons  to  become  citizens  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  among  them  the  subject  of  this  brief 
memoir,  who  settled  in  Big  Rock,  Kane  Coun¬ 
ty,  in  the  year  1855.  He  was  born  in  Springfield, 
N.  H.,  November  26,  1819,  descended  from  good 
patriotic  stock.  He  is  a  son  of  Adam  and  Mary 
(Loverin)  Boyce,  the  former  a  native  of  W  endall, 
N.  H.,  where  he  followed  farming;  the  latter  born  at 
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Croydon,  N.  H. ,  February  1,  1792,  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Betty  Loverin,  born,  respectively,  April 
7,  1702,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  July  5,  1768,  in 
Springfield,  N.  H.  Adam  Boyce  was  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812,  for  which  service  he  received  a 
pension  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  son  of  Robert  Boyce,  who  was  for  a  long 
time  a  resident  of  Springfield. 

Elias  S.  Boyce  has,  since  residing  in  Big  Rock 
Township,  been  successfully  engaged  in  farming, 
sustaining  a  reputation  as  a  good  and  respected 
member  of  society.  He  has  been  three  times  mar¬ 
ried:  First,  March  8,  1842,  to  Chloe  A.  Bacon,  by 
whom  there  were  five  children — Ellen  (deceased), 
Marshall  S.,  Sylvanus  E.,  Milo  G.  and  Willie  L.  : 
Second,  in  1876,  to  I.  I.  Dodge:  Third,  in  1887, 
to  Harriet  Westover.  In  politics  Mr.  Boyce  is  a 
Democrat,  and  has  on  several  occasions  acceptably 
served  his  township. 

- ►  i - 

ELY1N  TARBLE  was  born  in  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  August  14,  1830,  and  is  a 
son  of  Joy  and  Harriet  (Cox)  Tarble, 
the  former  a  Dative  of  Pepper  Hill,  N.  H. , 
in  which  place  his  ancestors  had  long  resided.  A 
brother  of  Joy  Tarble,  Amos,  still  lives,  a  pen¬ 
sioner  of  the  War  of  1812.  Joy  Tarble  was  a 
mason,  and  Melvin  learned  that  trade  of  him.  In 
1846  Joy  Tarble  with  his  family,  consisting  of 
wife,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  came  west  and 
located  in  Aurora,  Ill. ,  where  with  his  son  he  car¬ 
ried  on  mason  contracting.  The  father  retired 
from  business  after  an  active  experience  of  many 
years,  leaving  many  evidences  of  his  handicraft  in 
public  and  private  buildings  in  Aurora. 

In  August,  1863,  Melvin  Tarble  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army,  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  Illinois  Volunteers.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  after  transferred  to  detail  service,  and 
subsequently  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
as  hospital  steward  in  the  regular  service,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  creditably  filled  until  June,  1866,  when  he 
was  mustered  out  and  honorably  discharged.  Re¬ 
turning  home,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
in  Chicago,  from  which  he  retired,  and  soon  after 
accepted  the  position  of  conductor  in  the  service 
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of  the  Pullman  Car  Company.  After  several 
years  he  resigned,  September  30,  1885,  and  on  the 
following  day  entered  upon  his  present  duties  of 
cashier  for  the  Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  Company,  at  West  Aurora  Station. 

Mr.  Tarble  was  married  in  Memphis,  Tenn. , 
while  in  the  United  States  regular  service,  to  Lib- 
bie  A.  Skeer,  of  Butler  County,  Penn. ,  a  sister  to 
Dr.  J.  D.  Skeer,  now  of  Chicago,  but  then  a 
United  States  army  surgeon.  Mr.  Tarble  is  a 
member  of  Post  No.  20,  G.  A.  R.,  also  of  the 
chapter  and  council  F.  &  A.  M.  He  is  a  public- 
spirited  and  progressive  citizen,  and  contributes 
liberally  to  all  measures  tending  to  the  city’s  wel¬ 
fare.  In  railroad  circles  he  is  very  popular. 


FjREDERICK  THIES  was  born  in  Nienburg, 
Germany,  December  4,  1822,  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Dora  (Dowl)  Thies,  and  is  the 
seventh  in  a  family  of  eight  children. 
Henry  Thies  was  a  farmer,  who  came  to  America 
in  1853,  and  resided  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Sophia  Scharlinghausen,  of  Cook  County,  Ill.  He 
died  in  1867,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years. 

Frederick  Thies  attended  school  until  fourteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  hired  out  among  the  farm¬ 
ers.  In  1854  he  came  to  this  country,  settling  in 
Cook  County,  where  he  purchased  eighty  acres  of 
land,  subsequently  adding  forty  acres.  In  1874 
he  removed  to  Plato  Township,  where  he  bought 
360  acres,  upon  which  he  still  resides.  He  has  a 
beautiful  residence,  surrounded  by  a  grove,  chiefly 
of  evergreen  trees,  and  a  commodious  barn,  50x56 
feet,  with  a  basement.  The  barn  is  surmounted  by 
a  large  windmill  that  furnishes  power  to  shell  corn, 
grind  grain,  cut  feed,  as  well  as  pump  water.  He 
has  also  another  barn  set  apart  for  horses.  The 
character  of  improvements  made  on  this  place,  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  soil,  its  excellent  water,  all 
being  tile  drained,  have  made  it  one  of  the  finest 
places  in  the  township.  It  is  well  stocked  with 
horses,  draft  and  roadsters,  and  twenty-five  high- 
grade  Holstein  cows.  Mr.  Thies  is  in  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  Republican  party,  a  director  of 
the  North  Plato  Cemetery  Association,  and  a  de¬ 
voted  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  December 
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1,  1848,  lie  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Philip 
Ragas,  and  by  her  is  the  father  of  three  children: 
Frederick  H. ,  of  Plato;  Herman,  who  is  still  at 
home;  and  Emma  (now  Mrs.  Frederick  Rohsen,  of 
Plato). 


FjRE DERICK  H.  THIES,  a  native  of  Han¬ 
over,  Germany,  was  born  March  10,  1851, 
his  parents  being  Frederick  and  Louisa 
(Ragas)  Thies.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm, 
and  educated  at  the  district  school.  He  lived  with 
his  parents,  who  had  settled  in  Cook  County,  Ill., 
until  1873,  when  he  came  to  Plato  Township,  and 
bought  eighty  acres  on  Section  8.  His  father’s 
family  soon  came  to  Plato,  and  for  six  years  Mr. 
Thies  made  his  home  with  his  parents.  In  1881 
he  located  on  his  present  farm  of  175  acres,  where 
he  conducts  mixed  farming.  His  place  is  under 
good  cultivation,  provided  with  a  large  residence 
and  ample  outbuildings,  in  good  repair.  His  farm 
is  well  stocked  with  horses  and  Holstein  cattle  of 
a  good  grade.  Mr.  Thies  has  been  highway  com¬ 
missioner  three  years,  and  a  school  director  nine 
years.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics;  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

March  21,  1873,  he  married  Caroline,  daughter 
of  Henry  Everding,  of  Cook  County.  They  have 
six  children:  Emma,  born  May  1,  1874;  Frederick 
W.,  born  July  2,  1877;  Amanda,  born  May  5, 
1880;  George  H. ,  born  March  25,  1883;  Elsie, 
born  February  25,  1885;  and  Edwin  H. ,  born  May 
19,  1887. 


SQUIRE  D.  HUNT,  a  farmer  of  Kaneville 
Township,  is  a  native  of  Chenango  County, 
N.  Y. ,  born  July  9,  1840,  a  son  of  Daniel 
and  Polly  (Dutcher)  Hunt,  who  were  mar¬ 
ried  November  8,  1826,  and  had  the  following 
named  children:  Jane  (deceased),  Sarah,  Edwin 
(deceased),  Squire  D. ,  and  Madeline  (deceased  in 
childhood).  The  father  was  a  farmer,  but  now 
lives  retired;  his  wife,  Polly,  died  August  20,  1885, 
aged  eighty-one  years;  both  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  parents  of  Daniel  Hunt 
were  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Waldridge)  Hunt.  Jo¬ 
seph  was  a  carpenter  and  house  builder,  but  after¬ 
ward  adopted  farming  as  an  occupation. 


Squire  D.  Hunt  was  married  February  26, 
1862,  to  Lydia  E.  Flanders,  by  whom  there  are 
four  children:  Myrtie  M. ,  Carrie  A.,  Alice  and 
Harry  B.  Since  his  residence  here,  Mr.  Hunt  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  supporting  the 
educational,  religious  and  other  institutions  of  so¬ 
ciety,  that  are  calculated  to  benefit  humanity,  mor¬ 
ally  and  intellectually.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  has  served  his  vicinity  for  the  past  seven 
years  as  highway  commissioner,  to  which  office  he 
has  been  elected  three  consecutive  terms  of  three 
years  each.  He  owns  300  acres  of  land,  and  is  in 
every  respect  an  enterprising  farmer. 


fj  INLA  L.  MC  CLURE.  This  gentleman  was 
born  in  Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1823.  He  is  the  son  of  Finla  and 
Hannah  (Carpenter)  McClure,  who  were 
married  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. ,  in  1808.  His  father, 
Finla  McClure,  was  born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
and  came  to  America  in  1793.  Belonging  to  the 
race  of  Scotch-Irish,  so  especially  noted  among  the 
early  settlers  of  America,  he  possessed  the  sterling 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  enabled  him  to 
become  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  all  enterprises 
of  progress  and  reform  in  his  locality.  A  deacon 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  nearly  half  a  cent¬ 
ury;  a  prosperous  farmer,  with  a  heart  susceptible 
to  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  joys  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  domestic  life,  he  left  to  his  family  the 
richest  legacy  of  earth  a  pure,  noble,  helpful  life. 

Hannah  (Carpenter)  McClure  was  born  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1788.  Her  ancestry  were  among 
the  first  permanent  settlers  of  New  York,  sturdy  sons 
of  the  Church,  who  fied  to  this  haven  of  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  for  conscience’  sake.  Her  father, 
Mathew  Carpenter,  was  a  general  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  McClure’ s  paternal  grandfather,  Finla  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in 
1739,  and  his  paternal  grandmother  was  born  in 
1741.  The  former  died  in  New  York  in  1812,  and 
his  widow  followed  him  in  1818. 

In  1846  Finla  L.  McClure  removed  with  his 
father’s  family  to  the  then  “far  West,”  and  set¬ 
tled  in  the  little  village  of  Elgin,  where  he  still 
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resides.  In  1849  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Levantia,  daughter  of  It.  W.  Padelford,  Esq. ,  and 
of  this  union  were  born  two  sons:  Charles  Y.  and 
Frederick,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
wife  was  stricken  by  the  hand  of  the  “  pale  mes¬ 
senger  ’  ’  when  barely  upon  the  threshold  of  mid¬ 
dle  life.  His  second  marriage  was,  in  1861,  with 
Miss  Fannie  K.  Wilder,  by  whom  is  one  child — 
Bertha  B.  Mrs.  Fannie  K.  McClure  is  a  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Mercy  (Davis)  Wilder,  the  father  a 
native  of  New  York,  and  the  mother  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  They  were  married  in  New  York,  and  came 
to  Illinois  in  1845,  making  a  long  overland  jour¬ 
ney,  and  finally  locating  in  Dundee  Township, 
Kane  County;  he  died  in  1864,  and  his  widow  in 
1887  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 
Mrs.  McClure’s  ancestors  on  the  mother’s  side 
were  direct  descendants  from  the  Puritan  stock, 
and  were  men  and  women  of  stei’ling  qualities, 
honest,  industrious,  cultured,  righteous  and  God¬ 
fearing  people.  Her  grandfather  was  a  prominent 
man  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  shouldering  his 
musket  at  the  first  call  for  minute  men.  Her 
father,  who  was  of  English  descent,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

Elgin  has  long  since  taken  its  place  among  the 
cities  of  the  West,  and  for  over  forty  years  Mr. 
McClure  has  been  closely  connected  with  many  of 
its  business  interests.  He  built  and  filled  the  first 
ice-house,  from  which  ice  was  either  shipped  or 
delivered  about  town,  and  continued  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  until  the  past  two 
years.  He  caused  to  be  made  the  fust  eight-gal¬ 
lon  milk  can  ever  xised  in  Elgin,  and  kept  up  a 
route  in  the  city,  also  shipped  milk  to  Chicago  for 
years.  He  has  lived  to  see  both  these  industries 
increase  from  the  above  mentioned  insignificant 
beginnings  to  their  present  enormous  proportions. 
The  ice  business  now, uses  a  large  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal,  furnishes  employment  to  thousands,  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  unlimited  amount  of  ice  for  shipping 
purposes.  The  dairy  interests  of  the  Fox  River 
Valley  now  take  the  lead  of  all  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  and  the  best  milk  and  butter  known  in  the 
markets  are  produced.  The  pi’ices  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  each  week  are 
consulted  in  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world. 


When  the  Elgin  Packing  Company  was  reor¬ 
ganized,  Mr.  McClure  was  one  of  the  active  and 
efficient  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  saving  this  to 
the  other  industries  of  Elgin,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  he  has  been  its  business  manager. 
The  Elgin  Packing  Company  has  become  one  of 
the  prosperous  industries  of  Elgin,  furnishing  em¬ 
ployment  for  many,  and  a  ready  market  for  varioxxs 
kinds  of  products. 

In  connection  with  his  other  business  interests 
Mr.  McClure  has  for  years  carried  on  his  farm, 
and  may  justly  be  classed  with  the  successful  agri¬ 
culturists  as  well  as  with  the  business  men  of  El¬ 
gin.  He  has  served  the  people  in  the  aldermanic 
councils  of  the  city,  and  has  for  years  been  town 
trustee.  Having  no  ambition  for  public  emolu¬ 
ments,  he  has  repeatedly  refused  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  pi’oposed  for  public  office.  He  enjoys  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  community,  and  is 
considered  by  many  of  the  laboring  class  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  benefactoi’,  having  in  his  business  enterprises 
aimed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  follow  those  indus¬ 
tries  which  would  furnish  employment  to  the 
greater  number.  Mr.  McClure  and  family  are 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

LYIN  CARY,  hotel  keeper,  Kaneville,  is 
widely  known  throughout  Kane  County  and 
its  environs,  owing  not  alone  to  his  pro¬ 
verbial  hospitality  and  courteous  treatment 
of  his  guests,  but  also  to  the  active  part  he  has 
always  taken  in  political  affairs  in  the  interest  of 
the  Democratic  pai’ty,  with  which  he  has  ever  been 
identified,  and  is  likely  to  remain  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of;  and  those  who  represent  the  party  in 
his  community  have  never  failed  to  look  to  him  as 
the  promoter  of  measures  calculated  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess.  Though  an  ardent  Democrat  and  a  stanch 
supporter  of  Democratic  principles,  Mr.  Cary,  often 
in  selecting  men  for  local  positions  of  trust  in  the 
county,  has  obliterated  party  lines,  and  cast  his 
vote  and  influence  for  the  opposition  candidate, 
when  becoming  satisfied  that  said  candidate  was 
better  fitted  than  another  to  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  attached  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Cary  was  born  January  16,  1838,  in  Or- 
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leans  County,  N.  Y. ,  a  son  of  Bela  and  Mary  (Og¬ 
den)  Cary,  the  former  born  October  17,  1811,  in 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  latter  a  native  of 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Ogden, 
from  whose  family  the  city  of  Ogdensburg  derived 
its  name.  The  names  of  the  live  children  of  Bela 
and  Mary  Cary  are  Eliza,  Alvin,  Susan,  Abram  and 
Clara,  all  of  whom  married  and  had  families.  Bela 
Cary  came  to  Illinois  with  his  family  in  1847,  locat¬ 
ing  in  Lake  County,  where  they  remained  until 
1853,  in  which  year  they  moved  to  La  Porte  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ind.  While  living  there  Alvin  married,  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1858,  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Miss  Kate 
Valentine,  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in  1839,  and  to 
this  union  four  children  have  been  born:  Charles 
L.,  married  to  Jennie  M. ,  daughter  of  F.  L. 
Young  (this  lady  dying,  Charles  L.  Cary  married 
a  Miss  Cooper,  now  a  resident  of  Geneva,  Ill.); 
Frank,  Matie  and  Bela,  all  deceased  except  Matie. 

The  family  moved  to  Ivaneville  in  the  fall  of 
1860,  since  when  Mr.  Cary  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  place,  and  in  1865  he  embarked  in  his 
present  hotel  business.  He  served  as  justice  of 
the  peace  from  1881  to  1885,  and  in  1881  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  notary  public,  an  office  he  has  held 
continuously  to  date;  has  served  his  vicinity  re¬ 
peatedly  as  school  director,  and  is  now  clerk  of 
the  board.  Mr.  Cary  was  a  member  of  the  County 
Democratic  Central  Committee  for  six  years,  and  its 
chairman  for  four  years,  and  is  now  (1887)  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  secretary  of  the  same.  He  is  a  member 
of  Kaneville  Lodge,  No.  425,  F.  &  A.  M. 


OHN  NORRIS,  a  prominent  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  residing  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Aurora,  on  Sections  34  and  35,  Blackberry 
Township,  where  he  conducts  a  farm  of  450 
acres,  is  a  son  of  Hiram  and  Hannah  (Young) 
Norris,  and  was  born  in  Kane  County,  Ill. ,  May  2, 
1859.  His  father  was  born  in  New  York  State, 
November  3,  1828,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1844. 
His  mother  was  born  in  Vermont,  February  13, 
1831.  The  parents  were  married  in  1853,  and  the 
following  year  settled  on  the  farm  where  their  son 
now  resides.  In  1875  they  removed  to  Aurora. 

John  Norris,  the  siibject  of  this  sketch,  mar¬ 


ried,  December  15,  1880,  E valine  Danly,  who  was 
born  in  Grundy  County,  Ill.,  July  15,  1862. 
[For  record  of  her  parents,  see  sketch  of  James 
Danly],  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris 
are  Ralph  W. ,  born  June  15,  1882;  Jessie  A., 
born  September  15,  1883;  John  H. ,  born  July  7, 
1885,  and  Roy  J.,  born  January  30,  1887.  In  his 
political  views  Mr.  Norris  is  Republican. 


EORGE  ROOTS,  owner  and  manager  of  a 
,  tine  stock,  dairy  and  grain  farm  of  121 
acres,  located  a  half  mile  northeast  of  La- 
Fox,  on  Section  2,  Blackberry  Township, 
came  to  Illinois  in  1848.  His  parents,  Isaiah  and 
Elizabeth  (Parker)  Roots,  were  New  Englanders, 
their  ancestors  having  come  to  America  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Roots  was  born  at 
Lockport,  N.  Y. ,  March  13,  1821.  Being  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  three  years,  he  was  taken  in 
charge  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  and  when 
old  enough  he  worked  as  a  farm  hand,  and  sup 
ported  his  aged  grandpai-ents.  His  grandfather 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  seven  and 
a  half  years,  was  commissioned  orderly,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  pension.  When  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  George  Roots  came  to  Illinois,  beginning  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  in  Blackberry  Township,  in  which 
he  has  prospered.  He,  as  well  as  his  wife,  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  he  has 
served  as  trustee  and  deacon.  He  is  a  Republican 
in  his  political  principles,  and  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board. 

August  14,  1842,  is  the  date  of  Mr.  Roots’  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Eunice  L.  Wait,  who  was  born  in 
New  York  State  in  1826.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  their  children:  Stephen  I.,  born  July  2, 
1843,  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Fifty-second  Illinois 
Infantry,  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Shiloh 
and  Corinth,  and  died  iu  the  service  August  7, 
1862;  Arthur  N. ,  born  June  4,  1845,  and  Samuel 
P.,  born  January  22,  1847,  both  also  enlisted  in 
the  last  war,  in  the  Seventeenth  Illinois  Cavalry, 
and  were  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the 
contest;  Benjamin  G. ,  born  September  11,  1849, 
now  resides  in  Kane  County,  Ill. ;  Orin  E. ,  born 
August  31,  1853,  now  resides  in  Ford  County,  Ill. ; 
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Rosalie  A.,  born  October  2,  1857,  is  now  the  wife 
of  Austin  Culbertson,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Roots 
died  September  17,  1862,  a  member  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church;  and  February  4,  1863,  Mr.  Roots 
married  Miss  Estella  Brundige,  who  was  born  in 
Canada,  August  2,  1839.  [See  sketch  of  Levi 
Brundige.  ]  By  this  marriage  there  have  been  two 
children,  namely:  Eunice  A.,  born  June  4,  1864, 
now  the  wife  of  E.  J.  Shepard,  of  Blackberry 
Township;  and  George  F.,  born  September  27, 
1869,  living  with  his  parents. 


H  ENRY  WARFORD  is  a  native  of  England, 
born  in  Somersetshire,  December  11,  1818, 
son  of  William  and  Ann  (Weeks)  Warford, 
of  England,  where  the  father  died  when 
Henry  was  four  years  of  age.  When  two  years 
old  Henry  was  brought  by  his  uncle  to  America, 
and  they  located  in  New  York.  In  1844  Mr.  War¬ 
ford  came  to  Illinois,  and  located  in  Geneva  Town¬ 
ship,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  progressive  movements,  and  at  present 
and  treasurer  of  the  Geneva  Rock 


Spring  Creamery  Company. 

In  1867  he  married  Huldah  A.  Hoag,  a  native 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  their  union  has  been 
blessed  with  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  now  liv¬ 
ing:  Alice  M. ,  Eunice  H. ,  Anna  D.  and  Kitty  N. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warford  are  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  He  is  a  champion  of  the 
prohibition  movement,  and  expects  to  help  elect 
a  Prohibition  President  in  1892. 


,  DMUND  GRIFFITH.  Another  of  the  well- 
-I  to-do  immigrants  from  England,  who  have 
built  their  homes  in  Kane  County,  is  the 
subject  of  this  commemorative  biography. 
He  is  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  born  July  18,  1828, 
a  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Taylor)  Griffith,  who 
came  to  America  when  Edmund  was  but  a  child, 
settling  in  Batavia  Township  when  he  was  eight¬ 
een  years  of  age.  Mr.  Griffith  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  began  farming  for  himself,  and  he  is 
now  the  owner  of  a  fine  property  of  268  acres  in 
Batavia  Township,  two  miles  east  of  the  village  of 


that  name,  where  he  has  followed  agricultural 
pursuits  ever  since  his  marriage. 

February  13,  1856,  he  was  united  in  wedlock 
with  Mary  Spear,  a  native  of  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  born  October  23,  1831,  daughter  of  Andrew 
and  Lucinda  (Ellis)  Spear,  who  came  to  Illinois  in 
1834,  among  the  earliest  of  the  pioneers,  when  Mrs. 
Griffith  was  two  and  one-half  years  old;  and  she  is 
now  the  oldest  resident  of  Batavia  Township,  hav¬ 
ing  resided  here  for  fifty- three  years.  Her  father 
died  March  10,  1844,  aged  sixty-one  years  (in  the 
war  of  1812  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  but  was 
afterward  released),  and  her  mother  died  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1854,  also  aged  sixty- one  years. 


ElARLE  C.  NEWTON  is  the  youngest  of 
the  three  sons  of  Levi  and  Rachel  (Cooley) 

_ j  Newton.  He  was  born  in  Wyoming 

County,  N.  Y. ,  October  24,  1838,  and  was 
reared  in  the  home  of  his  parents,  attending  the 
schools  in  the  vicinity,  where  he  secured  the 
foundations  of  a  good  English  education.  In  his 
early  young  manhood  he  was  thoroughly  trained  to 
the  trade  of  wagon  making,  in  his  father’s  shop, 
and  when  he  reached  his  majority  was  ready  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  work  carried  on  by  his  father  and 
brother,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  trade.  He  came  with  his  father’s  family 
to  Batavia  in  1854,  being  at  that  time  sixteen 
years  of  age.  From  that  time  to  the  present  he 
has  been  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  New¬ 
ton  Wagon  Manufactory,  of  which  he  is  now  vice- 
president,  and  is  the  general  and  practical  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  carriage  and  spring  wagon  department 
of  the  concern.  The  particulars  of  this  great 
factory  are  given  in  detail  in  the  sketches  of  his 
father,  Levi  Newton,  and  of  his  brother,  Capt. 
D.  C.  Newton,  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Since  the  death  of  his  father,  the  management 
of  this  large  industrial  institution  has  devolved 
upon  the  two  brothers,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  brother-in-law,  Mr.  H.  K.  Wolcott,  who  has 
been  identified  with  its  interests  since  1868,  and 
is  now  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  present  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  company  are  D.  C.  Newton,  presi- 
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dent;  E.  C.  Newton,  vice-president;  H.  K.  Wol¬ 
cott,  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  P.  Prindle, 
superintendent.  The  institution  has  grown  with 
the  surrounding  country  since  the  day  of  its  first 
commencement  from  the  slow  work  of  making  on 
an  average  about  three  wagons  and  the  same 
number  of  spring  vehicles  each  month,  until  now 
it  is  turning  out  completed  vehicles,  largely 
wagons  for  draught  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  over 
650  a  month,  and  the  “  Newton  Wagon  ”  is  al¬ 
ready  known  all  over  the  land  as  an  article  that  is 
considered  the  best  in  its  line. 

E.  C.  Newton  and  Mary  E.  Wilson  were  united 
in  marriage  in  1864.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Lydia  (Shaw)  Wilson, both  of  whom  were  early 
pioneers  in  this  portion  of  Illinois,  prominent 
and  influential  people.  Mrs.  Newton  was  born  in 
Batavia,  Kane  County,  July  12,  1846.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  children  have  been  born  to  them:  Ed  E., 
Wilson  I.,  Harry  E.,  Nellie  L.  and  Katie  M. 
In  politics  Mr.  Newton  affiliates  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  and  is  in  favor  of  prohibition.  Mrs. 
Newton  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a  prominent  society  lady  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  her  home.  The  family  are  highly  con¬ 
nected,  and  are  much  esteemed  in  social  life. 


PERCIVAL  M.  WAITE.  This  gentleman, 
who  is  connected  with  one  of  the  old  fami¬ 
lies  of  Sugar  Grove  by  marriage,  and  is  in 
all  respects  a  substantial  and  worthy  citizen, 
was  born  in  the  township  of  Alexandria,  Jefferson 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1844.  In  1860  he  re¬ 
moved  to  De  Kalb  County,  Ill.,  and  in  1868  to 
Kane  County.  In  1871  he  sought  a  home  in 
Vernon  Township,  Cowley  Co.,  Kas.,  whence  he 
returned  in  1882.  While  there  he  held  the  office 
of  trustee,  one  year,  and  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  seven  years.  He  had  previously  married 
Laura  Ann  Pauli,  who  was  born  May  1,  1850,  and 
by  her  has  two  children,  both  in  their  Kansas 
home:  Laura  B. ,  born  January  30,  1872,  and  Don 
L. ,  born  December  18,  1880.  Mrs.  Waite’ s  father, 
Charles  F.  Pauli,  was  born  in  Medina  County, 
Ohio,  July  12,  1822,  located  in  Kane  County  in 
1841,  and  engaged  in  farming  until  his  final  re¬ 


tirement  and  removal  to  Aurora,  is  which  city  he 
now  resides.  His  wife,  Laura  Lavina  (Brooks) 
Pauli,  who  was  born  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  in  May, 
1824,  died  November  29,  1856,  and  was  buried 
in  Sugar  Grove  Cemetery;  she  was  a  daughter  of 
Chauncey  Brooks. 

Hiram  Waite,  the  father  of  Percival  M. ,  was 
born  in  Le  Raysville,  N.  Y.,  October  12,  1820, 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  now  lives  near 
Waterman,  DeKalb  Co.,  Ill.  His  wife,  Laura 
(Ormsby)  Waite,  was  also  a  native  of  New  York, 
in  which  State  she  died,  and  was  buried,  in  1849. 
Richard  Waite,  the  grandfather  of  Percival  M. , 
was  a  native  of  Brattleboro,  Vt. ,  and  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1864,  Percival  M.  Waite 
enlisted  in  Company  M,  Ninth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  and  served  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  service  of  his  regiment,  which  was  originally 
organized  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  took  part  in 
some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Waite  was  mustered  out  October  13,  1865.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  general  farming,  owning  160  acres 
of  land  on  Section  34.  In  April,  1885,  Mr.  Waite 
was  chosen  to  the  position  of  school  trustee,  which 
he  now  holds.  He  is  a  member  of  the  order  of 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America;  in  politics  a  Re¬ 
publican. 


DW ARDS  FAMILY.  This  family  were  of 
I^J  Welsh  descent.  Timothy  Edwards  and 
IL-rj  Esther,  his  wife,  were  the  parents  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  latter 
named  son  being  an  eminent  divine.  Nathaniel 
Edwards  was  an  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
being  in  the  engagement  at  Bunker  Hill,  besides 
other  battles  of  that  war,  and  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  in  the  notorious  Jersey  prison  ship,  the 
Andersonville  prison  of  those  days.  His  son, 
Isaac,  the  father  of  Alfred  Edwards  (the  subject 
proper  of  this  commemorative  record),  a  young 
lad,  served  with  him  as  an  attendant,  or  orderly, 
through  the  war,  and  was  pensioned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  his  services.  The  father  of  Esther  (Foote) 
Edwards,  wife  of  Isaac,  was  also  a  captain  in  the 
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Revolutionary  War.  [One  of  her  kin  was  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Commodore  Foote,  of  the  late  war.] 

Isaac  and  Esther  (Foote)  Edwards  were  the 
parents  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  whose  names 
were  John,  Truman,  James,  Barney,  Alfred,  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Betsey  Edwards  Cady.  James  and  Ed¬ 
ward  were  for  several  terms  members  of  the  New 
York  Legislature. 

Alfred,  the  fifth  son,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Kane  County,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Greenfield, 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  August  5,  1803.  He  remained 
in  that  locality  during  his  boyhood  and  early  man¬ 
hood,  taking  his  share  of  farm  work,  and  teaching 
school  in  the  winter.  In  July,  1829,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Lucinda  S.  Bosworth,  of  his  native 
town,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  then  to  the  far  West,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  trade  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  O.  Cromwell  Bosworth  (who  died  in  1835)> 
until  1836,  meeting  with  fair  success. 

In  1 836  Mr.  Edwards  came  to  Chicago,  a  small 
village  then,  and  located  on  South  Water  Street, 
near  Clark,  in  business  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Franklin  Bosworth:  Deciding  to  settle  in  the 
great  West,  he  returned  the  following  year  for  his 
family.  In  1839  he  removed  his  business  interests 
to  Dundee,  Ill.,  and  entered  into  copartnership 
with  his  younger  brother-in-law,  I.  C.  Bosworth, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Edwards  &  Bosworth.  They 
brought  to  this  place  the  largest  stock  of  general 
merchandise  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  soon 
commanded  a  large  and  lucrative  trade,  which  they 
held  until  July  25,  1852,  when  the  co-partnership 
was  dissolved,  Mr.  Edwards  continuing  the  business 
on  his  own  account  until  1855,  when  his  son,  Hen¬ 
ry  C. ,  was  given  an  interest  in  the  business,  and 
the  new  firm  was  known  as  A.  &  H.  C.  Edwards, 
under  which  name  it  was  continued  until  1861, 
when  H.  C.  entered  the  army.  During  the  years 
of  his  mercantile  business  Mr.  Edwards  was  from 
time  to  time  buying  farm  lands  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  Dundee,  until  he  owned  about  1,000  acres,  much 
of  which  was  under  cultivation.  In  1865,  after  his 
son’s  return  from  the  army,  the  partnership  was 
renewed,  and  continued  until  1869,  when,  selling 
out  their  stock  of  merchandise,  they  embarked  in 
the  business  of  dairying.  Erecting  large  and  com¬ 


modious  buildings,  and  otherwise  fitting  up  these 
lands,  they  were  soon  engaged  in  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  milk  producing  and  shipping  business  in  the 
West,  which  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Al¬ 
fred  Edwards,  in  1875. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  S.  (Bosworth)  Edwards  was  born 
March  29,  1806,  in  the  town  of  Greenfield,  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Her  death  occurred  July  12,  1849,  at 
the  age  of  forty-three  years,  four  children  surviv¬ 
ing  her:  Mary  E.,  wife  of  J.  A.  Carpenter;  Henry 
C. ,  the  only  surviving  son;  Elizabeth  B.,  wife  of 
J.  C.  Wilder;  and  Ella  L.,  wife  of  Rev.  E.  F. 

!  Cleveland,  M.  D.  — five  children  having  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  She  was  an  intelligent,  industrious  and 
loving  wife,  entering  heartily  into  all  her  husband’s 
undertakings.  She  cheered  and  assisted  him  to 
her  utmost.  Her  hearty  co-operations  and  safe 
suggestions  in  matters  of  business  were  not  the  least 
element  in  his  success.  She  was  sympathetic  and 
generous,  giving  freely  to  such  as  needed.  Her 
courteous  manners,  kindness  of  heart  and  unaffected 
piety  greatly  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

In  1850  Mr.  Edwards  married  Mrs.  Julia  B. 
Strong  (who  was  born  in  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  in  1817), 
widow  of  Ephraim  Strong,  with  whom  she  came 
west  as  a  home  missionary,  and  by  whom  she  had 
three  daughters,  who  came  with  her  and  became 
members  of  Mr.  Edwards’  family.  The  eldest  of 
these  is  Mrs.  Helen  H.  S.  Thompson,  now  residing 
in  Pipe  Stone,  Minn. ;  the  second  became  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Doane,  now  a  missionary  on 
Ponape  Island,  one  of  the  Caroline  Group  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  the  third  (deceased)  became  the  wife 
of  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  colonel  of  the  Fifty-second 
Illinois  Volunteers  (now  a  missionary  in  Japan). 
Mrs.  Julia  (Strong)  Edwards  died  in  December, 
1876.  The  entire  family  loved  her  deservedly, 
for  she  proved  to  them  a  true  friend  and  mother. 
She  was  an  active  and  intelligent  worker  in  the 
church.  In  the  community  she  was  respected, 
and  in  her  death  every  one  felt  that  the  church  of 
her  choice  had  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  members. 

By  this  second  union  Mr.  Edwards  had  one 
son,  George  B. ,  whose  youth  gave  promise  of  a 
useful  manhood.  After  a  careful  preparation  he 
entered  Amherst  College  as  a  member  of  the  class 
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of  1876,  but  on  account  of  failing  health  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  during  his  junior  year.  Soon  after 
reaching  his  majority,  and  on  the  day  before  the 
graduating  of  his  class  at  Amherst,  he  entered 
upon  the  “Commencement”  of  a  higher  life,  even 
that  of  an  Eternal.  He  possessed  a  superior  mind, 
a  lovely  Christian  character,  and  left  behind  a 
stainless  memory. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Edwards  settled  in  Dundee 
until  his  death,  he  was  fully  identified  with  all  the 
material  interests  of  the  town,  giving  his  time  and 
means  liberally  to  that  end.  At  the  time  the 
Galena  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railway  was  built  from  Chicago  to  Freeport,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  bring  the  road  to  Dundee, 
subscribing  to  the  stock  of  the  road,  and  holding 
out  inducements  of  large  subscriptions,  condi¬ 
tioned  to  their  running  through  Dundee.  He 
afterward  sold  his  stock  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  funds  to  assist  in  building  the  present  Fox 
River  branch,  now  a  valuable  feeder  of  the  Chicago 

O 

&  North-Western  system  of  railways.  He  became  a 
director  of  this  road,  and  an  active  worker  for  its 
success,  contributing  of  his  means  to  the  extent  of 
about  $25,000  (a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  those 
times),  this  amount  being  required  to  prevent  the 
failure  of  the  road.  He  also  gave  the  right  of  way 
across  his  lands,  the  grounds  for  station  purposes, 
and  money  toward  the  erection  of  the  first  depot, 
crippling  himself  financially  for  many  years  in  his 
efforts  to  build  up  Dundee.  In  1855  he  erected 
the  large  brick  block  near  the  depot,  a  portion  of 
which  he  and  his  son,  Henry  C. ,  occupied,  con¬ 
ducting  a  general  mercantile  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  A.  &  H.  C.  Edwards.  Some  years 
earlier  he  built  for  himself,  in  West  Dundee,  the 
brick  residence  east  of  the  Baptist  Church;  also 
other  houses  for  dwelling  and  business  purposes, 
among  which  was  the  block  of  stores  known  as  the 
“brick  block.”  About  1868  Capt.  Soule,  then 
the  principal  owner  and  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Iron  &  Bolt  Co.,  decided  to  remove  the  works 
from  Carpentersville  to  Austin,  near  Chicaga  Mr. 
Edwards  borrowed  money,  and  he  and  the  late 
Hon.  J.  A.  Carpenter  bought  out  the  controlling 
interest,  but  to  accomplish  this  he  was  obliged  to 
mortgage  the  larger  portion  of ''his  property.  In 


this  way  the  Company’ s  works,  not  very  promising 
then,  were  kept  where  they  now  stand.  They 
have  steadily  developed  in  importance  and  useful¬ 
ness,  furnishing  work  at  the  present  time  to  about 
200  employes. 

Politically  Mr.  Edwards  was  a  strong  anti- 
slavery  man,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  further  the 
cause.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  he  became  a  member  of  the  Abolition  wing 
of  the  same,  advocating  “Union  and  Freedom.” 

Mr.  Alfred  Edwards  departed  this  life  at  Dun¬ 
dee  in  the  evening  of  January  31,  1875,  and  his 
remains  repose  in  the  beautiful  cemetery,  the 
original  grant  of  which  was  his  gift  to  the  public 
for  burial  purposes  (an  infant  daughter  of  his  was 
the  first  person  buried  in  it).  A  beautiful  granite 
monument  marks  the  family  plot,  where  he  and  so 
many  of  his  family  await  the  final  resurrection.  In 
his  long  residence  in  Dundee  his  life  was  one  of 
quiet,  steady  work,  and  though  most  truly  himself 
in  the  home  circle,  he  was  kindly  disposed  toward 
all  men,  and  a  true  friend  to  the  poor,  who  found 
in  him  help,  encouragement  and  that  sympathy 
that  comes  only  from  a  character  founded  upon 
the  Christian  religion,  working  itself  out  in  a 
steady  and  unobtrusive  manner  from  day  to  day. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  consistent  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  there,  as  in  the 
community,  all  felt  that  a  good  man  and  dear 
friend  had  gone  from  them. 


HENRY  CLAY  EDWARDS  is  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  born  at  Nashville,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  July  14,  1835.  With  his 
parents,  Alfred  and  Lucinda  (Bosworth) 
Edwards,  he  came  to  Chicago  in  1837,  and  to  Dun¬ 
dee  in  1839.  At  the  latter  place  he  passed  his 
youth,  attending  the  public  schools;  after  which 
he  took  a  course  and  graduated  at  Bell’s  Commer¬ 
cial  College,  Chicago.  When  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  began  a  mercantile  training  as  clerk  in  his 
father’s  store  at  Dundee.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  became  a  partner  with  his  father  in  a  general 
store,  in  East  Dundee,  where  he  continued  until 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  threatened  the  Union. 
Then,  believing  it  a  duty,  he  offered  his  serv- 
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ice  and  life  in  defense  of  his  country,  sold  his 
interest  in  the  business,  and  enlisted  at  Dundee 
September  11,  1861,  as  private  in  Company  I, 
Fifty-second  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  was  mustered  into  service  at  Geneva,  Ill.  His 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front,  leaving  its  ren¬ 
dezvous  on  Thanksgiving  day,  1861,  en  route  for 
Missouri.  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  in  that 
State,  they  guarded  the  railroads  until  January  16, 
1862;  then  were  ordered  to  Fort  Holt,  Ky. ,  from 
thence  to  Fort  Donelson,  arriving  there  on  the 
morning  of  its  capture  by  ‘ '  Unconditional  Surren¬ 
der  Grant.”  The  regiment  was  given  charge  of 
the  rebel,  Gen.  Buckner,  and  his  late  command 
as  prisoners  of  war,  escorting  them  to  Chicago  and 
Springfield.  The  regiment  reunited  at  St.  Louis, 
then  proceeded  by  steam  transport  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  arriving  March  18,  1862,  and  was  there 
assigned  to  Gen.  W.  H.  H.  Wallace’s  command. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  a  participant  in  some  of  the 
most  stirring  scenes  in  the  battles  of  the  6th  and 
7th  of  April,  1862.  Soon  afterward  he  was  pros¬ 
trated  by  typhoid  fever,  and  confined  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  hospital  at  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  at  home  three  months.  Then,  rejoining  his 
command,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Corinth, 
October  3  and  4,  1862,  and  for  meritorious  con¬ 
duct  in  those  engagements  was  made  corporal, 
and  then  sergeant  of  his  company,  both  promotions 
occurring  the  same  day.  He  was  promoted  to  quar¬ 
termaster-sergeant  November  22  following,  serv- 
ing  in  the  latter  position  until  honorably  discharged 
October  24,  1864.  In  addition  to  the  battles 
already  enumerated,  Mr.  Edwards  took  part  with 
his  regiment  in  many  other  engagements,  among 
them  that  at  Town  Creek  and  Bear  Creek  (Ala¬ 
bama),  Resaca,  Lays  Ferry,  Rome  Cross  Roads, 
Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Nickajack  Creek,  and 
in  the  battles  before  Atlanta,  Ga.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  of  service  he  returned  to  Dundee, 
and  resumed  the  occupations  of  peace. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  married  April  19,  1866,  to 
E.  Addie  Dunton,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
(Taylor)  Dunton,  of  Dundee.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwards  have  a  family  of  four  children:  Alfred  D. , 
born  February  18,  1867,  and  Florence,  born  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1869,  both  students  of  Oberlin  College; 


Mary,  born  May  16,  1872;  and  Lucinda,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1878. 

Soon  after  returning  from  the  war,  Mr. 
Edwards  purchased  his  former  interest  in  the 
business  with  his  father,  which  alliance  existed 
until  1869,  when  they  sold  out  their  stock  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  He  then  assumed  charge  of  his  father’s 
farm  of  some  1,000  acres,  converting  it  into  a 
dairy  farm,  and  this  continued  under  his  manage¬ 
ment  until  his  father’s  death  in  1875,  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  540  acres  of  the  homestead,  which  he  has 
since  operated  as  a  model  dairy  farm,  keeping  on 
an  average  175  cows,  and  shipping  their  product 
to  the  Chicago  market.  Mr.  Edwards  purchased 
in  1886,  fifty  acres  of  land  adjoining  Dundee  Vil¬ 
lage,  erecting  fine  buildings,  and  conducting  it  as 
a  horse  farm  for  breeding  and  raising  of  Percheron 
horses. 

In  1873  he  spent  the  winter  at  Springfield  as 
clerk  of  the  following  legislative  committees,  viz. : 

I  Finance,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House;  Agriculture  and  Temperance,  the  latter  a 
special  committee;  all  of  which  positions  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  filled  with  credit  to  himself.  He  is  a  stock¬ 
holder,  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Illinois 
Iron  &  Bolt  Co.,  at  Carpentersville.  He  is  com¬ 
mander  of  Dundee  Post  No.  519,  G.  A.  R.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  is  a  warm  advocate 
of  temperance.  Himself  and  family  are  active  and 
useful  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  a  prominent  factor  in  all  af¬ 
fairs  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives,  taking  great  interest  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  having  been  a  director  for  many  years. 
Generous  of  nature,  benevolent  to  the  poor,  he 
merits  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  esteem. 

PHILIP  GANNON  (deceased)  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  and  prominent  farmers  of  this 
section  of  the  county.  He  was  born  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  1825,  and  came  to  Kane  County  in 
1847,  residing  in  Kaneville  a  short  time,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  took  land  now  owned  and  worked  by  his 
sons.  In  1857  he  married  Miss  Maloney,  a  native 
of  Illinois,  and  to  this  union  there  were  born  Mary, 
in  1857,  and  James,  in  1859.  His  wife  dying  in 
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1861,  Mr.  Gannon,  in  1862,  married  Bridget  Hen- 
nigan,  a  native  of  Geneva,  Ill.  They  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  named  children:  Thomas, 
born  June  24,  1863;  Kate,  born  in  1865;  Marga¬ 
ret,  born  in  1867;  Ella,  born  in  1869;  William, 
born  in  1871;  Eddie,  born  in  1873,  and  Jennie, 
born  in  1879.  Mr.  Gannon  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Democratic  party;  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  died  in  1886.  The  farm,  which  is 
now  controlled  by  the  eldest  son  at  home,  is  a  fine 
stock  and  dairy  farm  of  220  acres  on  Section  20, 
Virgil  Township. 


RS.  JANE  MALLORY.  Jane  Henderson 
was  born  in  Milo,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  June 
1,  1814,  her  parents  being  natives  of 
Pennsylvania. 

She  married  Smith  L.  Mallory,  who  became 
a  railroad  contractor  and  builder,  and  located  at 
Batavia  in  1852.  Mr.  Mallory,  to  whom  she  was 
married  January  9,  1834,  was  a  native  of  Benton, 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  died  March  29,  1864.  The 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mallory  were  seven  in 
number,  as  follows:  Smith  H. ,  married  to  Annie 
L.  Ogden,  and  now  residing  at  Chariton,  Iowa; 
Allen  married  to  Margaret  Durfee,  and  residing  at 
Creston,  Iowa;  Jennie  M. ,  married  to  Edward  S. 
Smith,  and  residing  at  Batavia,  Ill. ;  Eleanor  A. , 
married  to  John  H.  Harvey,  and  now  living  in 
Chicago;  Meredith  and  John  (deceased);  and 
Albert  D. ,  married  to  Susie  Kubitsheck,  and  now 
residing  at  Inka,  Kas.  Mrs.  Mallory  is  of  Scotch 
descent. 


H'  E.  HUNT  is  widely  known  as  one  of  Dun¬ 
dee’s  retired,  influential  citizens,  and  as  a 
_  j  man  who  came  to  the  town  when  it  was  in 
r/  a  primitive  condition.  He  was  born  in 
Brandon,  Vt. ,  April  19,  1819.  His  father  was  a 
tanner  at  Bridport,  Vt. ,  from  which  place  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Western  New  York,  that  he  might  put 
his  six  sons  on  a  farm,  away  from  the  temptations 
of  the  city.  Here  he  made  his  home  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1839,  when  he  was  in  his  fiftieth 
year.  His  faithful  wife  followed  him  to  the  grave 
in  1865.  The  grandparents  on  both  sides  were 


Americans,  one  of  the  grandfathers  being  for  many 
years  a  preacher  at  Bridport,  Vt. 

H.  E.  Hunt  remained  in  the  State  of  New  York 
ten  years,  obtaining  there  a  common-school  train¬ 
ing,  and  finished  his  education  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Having  his  own  success  to  make,  he  came  to  Dun¬ 
dee,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  and  made  a  home,  settling  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
This  was  in  1842,  at  which  time  the  place  had  but 
a  few  inhabitants,  and  the  township  was  mostly 
Government  land.  He  persevered  in  his  endeavor 
to  advance  himself,  and  has  been  blessed  with 
abundant  success.  In  1871  he  built  a  large  brick 
store  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  in  which  the  extensive 
mercantile  and  banking  business  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Haw¬ 
ley,  his  son-in-law,  is  now  conducted.  His  com¬ 
modious  brick  residence  he  erected  in  1857,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  was  the  finest  in  the  place.  The 
first  few  years  of  his  residence  in  Dundee  he  spent 
at  farm  labor,  and  in  1845  he  opened  a  small  gro¬ 
cery  store,  with  a  capital  of  only  $250,  which  by 
fairness  of  dealing  he  steadily  increased,  until,  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  from  active  business,  it 
invoiced  more  than  any  similar  business  in  the 
place.  In  connection  with  his  other  earthly  pos¬ 
sessions,  he  owned  several  valuable  farms,  one  of 
100  acres  lying  near  the  corporation  limits.  In 
1872,  with  true  business  foresight,  Mr.  Hunt 
opened  a  bank  in  connection  with  his  store,  which 
was,  and  still  is,  the  only  one  in  the  place.  He  is 
truly  a  self-made  man,  and  no  one  has  been  more 
prominent  and  deservedly  so,  in  the  history  of 
Dundee  Township.  He  has  filled  various  positions 
of  trust,  first  being  elected  constable,  and  in  1854 
was  chosen  supervisor,  a  position  he  held  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  being  chosen  chairman  two  consecutive 
years  by  unanimous  voice,  the  only  occurrence  of 
the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  county.  In  1868  he 
was  elected  by  his  congressional  district  to  the 
important  position  of  a  member  of  the  board  of 
equalization,  which  he  held  four  years.  His  ac¬ 
quaintances  were  the  leading  men  of  the  State  at 
that  time,  being  a  personal  friend  of  Gov.  Cullom. 

In  1840  Mr.  Hunt  was  married  to  Miss  Ester 
A.  Edwards,  the  daughter  of  Truman  and  Eliza 
Edwards,  both  of  New  England  descent.  Two 
years  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Hunt  left  his  bride, 
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and,  as  before  stated,  came  to  Dundee.  He  made 
the  journey  of  four  weeks  all  alone,  in  an  open 
wagon,  doing  his  own  cooking  on  the  way.  Three 
months  later  he  returned  for  his  wife,  and  together 
they  shared  life’s  toils  and  triumphs  until  -July  17, 
1887,  when  she  sank  into  the  long,  last  sleep,  a 
victim  of  the  dread  disease,  consumption.  She 
had  been  a  faithful  wife  and  mother,  and  her 
sixty-eight  years  had  not  been  spent  in  vain.  Nine 
children  were  born  to  them,  four  of  whom  survive, 
as  follows:  Ellen,  wife  of  A.  B.  Brinkerhoff,  local 
freight  agent,  East  Chicago,  of  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railroad;  Lydia,  wife  of  J.  Brinkerhoff, 
superintendent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Kansas  City;  Esther,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hawley,  of  Dun¬ 
dee,  and  Henrietta,  Mrs.  Irving  Cobb,  of  Bowdle, 
Dakota.  Mr.  Hunt  also  adopted  a  daughter  when 
she  was  but  live  years  of  age,  and  who  lived  with 
them  as  an  own  child;  she  is  now  the  wife  of  C. 
M.  Confer,  and  is  living  with  her  adopted  father, 
cheering  and  aiding  him  in  his  failing  health.  On 
December  31,  1886,  Mr.  Hunt  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  from  which  he  has  never  fully  recovered. 
Being  disqualified  for  business,  he  transferred  the 
entire  stock  of  merchandise  and  banking  to  his 
son-in-law,  E.  C.  Hawley,  who  conducts  it  at  the 
same  stand. 


OHN  EASTMAN  was  born  in  Vershire,  Orange 
Co.,  Vt.,  September  23,  1816,  a  son  of  David 
and  Patty  (Fletcher)  Eastman,  natives  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  respectively. 
The  father’s  death  occurred  in  1865,  and  that  of  the 
mother  in  1861.  John  Eastman  lived  with  his  parents 
until  he  was  twenty- four  years  old,  during  which 
time  he  received  a  good  education.  In  1840  he 
bought  seventy-five  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  lived 
four  years,  settling  in  Plato  Township,  Kane  Co., 
HI.,  in  1845,  where  he  bought  160  acres,  and  on 
which  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  a  choice 
piece  of  land  under  thorough  cultivation,  amply 
drained,  and  well  stocked  with  cattle  and  horses. 
Mr.  Eastman  has  been  a  resident  of  Plato  since  its 
organization,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  high¬ 
way  commissioner;  he  has  also  served  as  school 
director  for  thirty  years,  and  has  always  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  the  general  affairs  of  his  com¬ 


munity.  Ho  is  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  a  conscientious  Christi  an,  and  a  deacon 
in  the  Baptist  Church. 

April  7,  1840,  he  married  Esther  W.,  daughter 
of  Joshua  and  Polly  (Sissons)  Alexander.  They 
have  had  ten  children,  two  of- whom  died  in  early 
childhood.  Those  living  are  Edison  B.,  of  Kansas; 
Elmina  S. ,  who  became  the  wife  of  Edgar  Peck 
(deceased);  Maria,  now  Mrs.  Sylvester  Pease,  of 
Elgin;  Hiram,  of  Kansas;  Augusta,  now  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Campbell,  of  Kansas;  Helen  P.,  of  Elgin; 
Orinda,  now  Mrs.  John  Wilkins,  of  Dakota;  and 
Willie,  of  Plato. 

Ei  BENEZER  S.  BRADLEY,  one  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  and  well-known  farmers  of  Geneva 

_ !  Township,  and  owner  of  113  acres  of  well 

improved  land,  located  on  Section  12  and 
the  county  line,  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born 
at  Lee,  in  1835.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
Illinois  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and  received  a 
fair  education.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Company 
B,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Regiment, 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  after  two  years’  service,  on  account  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  army.  In  1867  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Margaret  Waddell,  who  was  born  in  War¬ 
ren  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1846.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
ley  have  had  born  to  them  the  following  named 
children:  Julia,  Elizabeth  and  Robert.  Mr.  Bi'ad- 
ley  is  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
has  served  as  highway  commissioner,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  school  board.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  and  is  a  stockholder  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Geneva  Rock  Spring  Creamery 
Company. 

His  parents,  Ebenezer  C.  and  Abigail  (Sturgis) 
Bradley,  are  among  the  old  settlers  of  this  part  of 
the  State.  The  mother,  a  native  of  Lee,  Mass., 
was  born  in  1798.  They  were  married  February 
25,  1819,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1846,  settling  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Ebenezer  S.  Ebenezer  C. 
Bradley  is  a  native  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. ,  born  in 
1796,  and  when  three  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  Lee,  Mass. ,  where  he  grew  to  manhood. 
They  are  one  of  the  oldest  married  couples  in  Kane 
County,  having  lived  happily  together  for  sixty- 
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eight  years.  They  now  reside  with  their  son, 
Ebenezer  S.,  respected  by  all  who  know  them. 
They  are  both  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  in  which  Mr.  Bradley  has  been  a  deacon 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  comes  of  a  long- 
lived  race,  his  father  attaining  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  and  his  mother  the  age  of  ninety-one  years. 
He  has  always  been  a  temperate  man,  using  neither 
tobacco  nor  stimulants  of  any  kind,  and,  although 
now  ninety-one  years  have  passed  over  his  head, 
he  is  quite  strong  and  active,  and  his  mental  fac¬ 
ulties  seem  unimpaired  by  his  advanced  age. 


THOMAS  BURNIDGE,  a  native  of  Market 
Harbor,  England,  was  born  December  27, 
1821,  his  parents  being  Edward  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Wells)  Burnidge.  The  father  was  a 
weaver  by  trade,  but  spent  seven  years  on  a  British 
man-of-war.  He  came  to  America  in  1835,  and, 
after  spending  five  years  in  the  eastern  States, 
settled  in  Plato  Township,  Kane  County,  Ill.,  in 
1 840,  where  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  land.  In 
1861  he  moved  to  Washington,  Ill.,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1863.  Thomas  Burnidge  received  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,  partly  in  England,  but  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  and  chose  farming  as  an  occupation,  his 
first  purchase  being  eighty  acres  on  Section  22,  in 
Plato  Township,  where  he  still  resides,  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  in  a  pleasant  home.  In 
1884  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Plato 
Centre,  where  he  has  a  general  merchandise  store, 
and  does  a  good  trade.  The  confidence  that  the 
people  of  Plato  repose  in  Mr.  Burnidge,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  community,  are 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  he  has  held  nearly  every 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  in  his  township, 
having  served  as  school  trustee  ten  years;  collector, 
three  years;  road  commissioner,  one  year;  and 
magistrate,  twenty- two  years;  he  also  served  as 
supervisor,  two  years,  and  town  clerk,  one  year. 

May  21.  1845,  Mr.  Burnidge  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Nancy  Field,  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Charity  (Demmon)  Field,  and  who  was 
born  in  Bristol,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September  12, 
1823.  She  spent  her  early  life  with  her  parents, 


who  came  to  Chicago  in  1835,  living  in  that  city 
until  1839,  where  their  daughter  received  the 
advantages  of  the  schools.  Returning  to  Plato 
Township,  Kane  County,  the  daughter  was  there 
engaged  in  teaching  for  a  short  time.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burnidge  have  been  blessed  with  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  as  follows:  Mary  E.,  now  Mrs.  William 
Carroll,  of  Campton  Township;  Joseph  E.,  of 
Nebraska;  Sarah  Jane,  wife  of  Charles  Landon,  of 
Pike  County,  Ind. ;  Esther  J. ,  married  to  Walter 
A.  Merefield,  of  Elgin;  Miranda,  now  of  Iowa; 
Martha,  now  Mrs.  Hiram  Van  Nostrand,  of 
Romulus,  N.  Y. ;  Alvare  C.,  of  Plato;  Adelbert  L. 
and  Charles  G.  A.  Mr.  Burnidge  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  In 
religion  he  is  a  Methodist.  During  the  late  war 
he  was  enrolling  officer  in  Plato  Township. 


CORNELIUS  HANSON.  This  well-known 
citizen  of  Sugar  Grove  Township  is  a  native 
of  Kendall  County,  Ill.,  where  he  was  born 
June  19,  1848,  and  where  he  lived  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  is  a  son  of  William 
H.  and  Nancy  C.  (Young)  Hanson,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. ,  where 
the  former  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  farming 
before  removing  to  the  West.  They  have  four 
children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living  in  this  State: 
Clara,  wife  of  G.  W.  Ernst,  of  Kendall  County; 
Libbie,  wife  of  Frederick  Rider,  also  of  Kendall 
County;  Daniel  W.,  a  farmer  in  Bureau  County; 
and  Cornelius.  The  elder  Hanson  came  to  Ken¬ 
dall  County  in  1845,  and  carried  on  farming  there 
for  many  years,  but  is  now  living  retired. 

In  1873  Cornelius  Hanson  came  to  Su»ar 
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Grove  Township,  and  has  since  made  it  his  home, 
owning,  on  Section  21,  sixty  acres  of  valuable  land 
with  fine  improvements.  He  was  married  October 
23,  1872,  to  Anna  I.  Gordon,  who  was  born  in 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  November  13,  1851,  and 
is  a  daughter  of  James  P.  and  Sarah  E.  (Foster) 
Gordon,  who  settled  in  Kane  County,  March  26, 
1868.  Mr.  Gordon,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  is  a 
native  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  son  of 
Samuel  Gordon,  who  was  born  in  New  Hampshire 
in  1779,  and  died  in  1864;  his  wife,  who  was  also 
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a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  born  in  1782,  died  in 
1867.  Both  are  buried  at  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Gordon  was  a  daughter  of  Michael 
H.  and  Betsy  A.  (Wolsworth)  Foster,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1786,  died 
in  1855,  and  was  buried  at  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. ; 
the  latter  died  in  1881,  and  is  buried  in  Sugar 
Grove  Township. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Hanson  have  four  chil¬ 
dren:  Clara  M. ,  Frankie  I.,  Minnie  and  James 
Gordon.  Since  locating  in  the  township  Mr. 
Hanson  has  become  a  leading  citizen,  and  is  active 
in  promoting  all  enterprises  tending  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  He  has  filled  the  office  of 
township  clerk  since  1883,  was  appointed  a  notary 
public  by  Gov.  Hamilton,  April  4,  1884,  and 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1885,  holding  both 
offices  to  the  present  time,  1887.  His  commission 
as  notary  public  was  the  first  one  ever  granted  to 
a  resident  of  Sugar  Grove  Township.  In  political 
affairs  he  acts  with  the  Kepublicau  party,  and  is 
influential  in  its  councils  in  this  vicinity. 


MOS  D.  SCOTT,  a  native  of  Lycoming 
County,  Penn.,  was  born  January  15,  1841. 
His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Catharine  A. 
(Regal)  Scott,  who  settled  in  1848  in  Plato, 
Ill.,  where  Mr.  Scott  died  in  1850;  his  widow  died 
October  29,  1887.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  of  whom  Amos  D.  is  the  eighth.  He 
spent  his  early  life  on  the  farm,  and  received  a 
good  education.  He  worked  by  the  month  until 
1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Thirty- 
sixth  Illinois  Infantry,  but  was  transferred  to  the 
Fifteenth  Illinois  Cavalry,  serving  three  years  and 
participating  in  the  following  named  battles:  Pea 
Ridge,  Ark.,  March  6,  7  and  8.  1862;  Chaplain 
Hills,  Ky.,  October  8,  1862;  Stone  River,  Tenn. , 
December  30  and  31,  1862,  and  January  1,  2  and 
3,  1863;  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  September  19  and  20, 
1863;  Mission  Ridge,  Tenn.,  March  25,  26  and  27, 
1863;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  2,  1864;  also  the 
battles  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  Perry ville, 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  Resaca,  Ga. 

After  his  return  from  the  war,  in  1866,  he  went 
to  California,  and  worked  on  a  dairy  ranch  five 
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years.  He  then  bought  a  large  farm  of  500  acres, 
which  he  kept  but  one  year,  and,  having  sold  it, 
returned  to  Illinois,  where  he  bought  120  acres  on 
Section  13,  Plato  Township,  Kane  Co.,  and  here 
he  still  lives.  Mr.  Scott  has  a  fine  farm,  under 
high  cultivation,  well  watered  with  living  springs, 
and  well  drained  by  1,000  rods  of  tile.  He  has  a 
large  dairy,  and  his  farm  is  well  stocked  with 
graded  horses  and  cattle.  His  commodious  barn, 
76x36  and  18  feet  high,  with  basement  over  eight 
feet  deep,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  Mr.  Scott 
is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  substantial  farmers  of 
Plato  Township.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  has  served  as  school  director 
six  years.  February  5,  1868,  he  married  Miss 
Emma  M. ,  daughter  of  Harvey  and  Sophronia 
(Butler)  Gage  of  Plato.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  have 
two  children:  Ella  May,  born  July  15,  1874,  and 
Ada  Dell,  born  June  6,  1877. 


JOHN  W.  SEAPY.  Prominent  among  the 
early  settlers  and  practical  farmers  of  Kane 
,  County  was  John  K.  Seapy,  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  came  to  America  in  early  life, 
and  located  in  Canada.  After  a  time  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  try  the  ‘  ‘  wilds  ’  ’  of  the  ‘  ‘  States,  ’  ’  and 
immigrated  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Plato  Township, 
Kane  County,  where  he  bought  eighty  acres  of 
land,  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  until  he  be- 
came  the  owner  of  425  acres.  He  lived  in  Plato  un¬ 
til  1S74,  when  he  retired  to  Elgin,  and  here  he 
resided  until  his  death  December  6,  1883.  Early 
in  life  he  had  chosen  as  his  companion  Dorcas  Sher¬ 
wood,  daughter  of  John  Sherwood,  of  Canada; 
and  to  them  were  born  seven  children,  all  of  whom 
are  residents  of  Kane  County.  Mrs.  Seapy  died 
February  12,  1885. 

John  W.,  the  fifth  child  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  K.  Seapy,  was  born  in  Plato,  Kane  Co. , 
Ill.,  January  2,  1852,  spending  his  early  life  on 
the  farm,  and  receiving  the  usual  common-school 
education  of  a  farmer's  son  at  that  time.  Two 
years  after  quitting  school  he  attended  the  academy 
at  Elgin  for  a  time,  and,  upon  reaching  his  ma¬ 
jority,  at  once  entered  into  business  for  himself, 
renting  land  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  1877 
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he  bought  120  acres,  and  has  now  a  tine  farm  of 
300  acres  under  good  cultivation,  with  extensive 
improvements  in  farm  buildings.  Mr.  Seapy  has 
for  several  years  been  engaged  in  buying  and  feed¬ 
ing  cattle,  and  shipping  them  by  the  car  load.  He 
is  not  a  politician,  though  a  hearty  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  taking  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  has  served  his  district  three  years  as 
school  director. 

January  1,  1874,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Clara,  daughter  of  Aaron  Heath;  she 
was  born  in  Elgin  Township,  November,  27,  1851, 
was  reared  on  the  farm,  and  received  a  good  edu¬ 
cation;  she  is  a  lady  of  culture  and  pleasing  address, 
and  of  a  high  social  position.  They  have  had  five 
children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter  named  and 
born  as  follows:  John  A.,  November  2,  1874; 
Elmer  8.,  September  29,  1876;  Walter  I.,  March 
22,  1879;  Maud  M.,  July  27,  1882;  and  Harvey 
H. ,  January  20,  1884. 

El  DAVIN  LELAND  LAMSON.  The  city  of 
Aurora  is  the  home  of  many  of  the  locomo- 
i  tive  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  These 
men,  holding  as  they  do  most  responsible  positions, 
are  necessarily,  as  a  class,  thoughtful,  careful  and 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  To 
none  does  this  character  apply  with  more  direct 
force  than  to  Edwin  L.  Larnson,  a  trusted  engi¬ 
neer  for  many  years  of  the  above  corporation,  and 
who  rose  from  the  ranks  by  merit.  He  was  born 
in  Windsor,  Yt. ,  December  16,  1842.  His  parents 
were  Aaron  Leland  and  Susan  Worcester  (Blanch¬ 
ard)  Larnson,  the  former  of  whom  belongs  to  the 
pioneer  stock  of  Massachusetts,  reckoning  among 
their  number  many  well-known  people  of  the  “  Old 
Bay  State.”  Samuel  Larnson,  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  a  Baptist  minister  and  farmer,  is  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  the  name  in  Vermont.  He  settled  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  where  he  passed  a  useful  life,  and  left  a  family. 
The  Blanchards  were  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and  lo¬ 
cated  originally  at  Guildhall,  Vt. 

Edwin  Leland  Larnson  grew  to  manhood  at 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and,  arriving  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  the  civil  war  having  broken  out,  and  de¬ 


mands  being  made  for  artisans  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  military  ordnance,  he  engaged  in 
that  business,  being  occupied  during  the  war  at 
AVindsor,  Vt. ,  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  Providence, 
R.  I.  In  1867  he  came  west  and  located  at  Au¬ 
rora,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to  railroad 
work,  and,  after  “firing”  for  nineteen  months, 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  locomotive.  He  has  since 
held  a  continuous  record  as  an  efficient  and  cau¬ 
tious  engineer  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  Company,  excepting  about  one 
and  one-half  years  spent  at  Rochelle,  Ill.  (1878 
-79),  in  charge  of  the  water  works  of  that  city. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  M. , 
daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen  T.  Allen,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larnson  are  the  parents 
of  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  are  now  living:  Lizzie  Le- 
land,  Allen  LeRoy  and  Henry  Horton.  The  de¬ 
ceased  are  Eva  Ellsworth  and  Abby  Blanchard, ^ 
the  former  of  whom  died  when  aged  ten  years, 
and  the  latter  when  aged  eighteen  months;  they  are 
buried  in  Spring  Lake  Cemetery. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Larnson  was  a  native  of 
Heath,  Mass.,  and  in  direct  lineal  descent  from 
the  family  of  Ethan  Allen,  of  Revolutionary  fame; 
he  lived  a  useful,  Christian  life  in  this  western 
country,  and  died  in  1878,  while  serving  as  rector 
of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  of  Chicago.  Mrs. 
Larnson,  her  daughter  and  eldest  son  hold  comtnun 
ion  with  the  church  of  her  worthy  father,  and  she 
is  likewise  a  member  of  its  Ladies’  Guild.  Mr. 
Larnson  is  in  membership  with  Division  32  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  he  is  a 
F.  &  A.  M. 


OHN  F.  I  RAVIN.  The  family  of  which  this 
gentleman  is  a  member  trace  their  descent 
to  three  brothers,  who  came  to  this  continent 
in  the  last  century,  and  settled  in  what  was 
then  called  New  Amsterdam.  From  there  came 
the  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Irwin,  who 
was  a  revolutionary  soldier,  killed  at  Yorktown, 
just  before  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  He  was 
one  of  Gen.  Armstrong’s  command,  known  as 
“  AVashington’s  Light  Body  Guard.”  A  gener¬ 
ation  later  the  father  of  our  subject  was  a  soldier 
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in  the  War  of  1812,  and  an  uncle  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane.  His  parents  were 
William  and  Phoebe  (Hubbard)  Irwin,  the  former 
born  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  stone  cutter  and 
carver  by  trade,  and  did  some  work  on  the  prison 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  They  were  married  at  Green- 
bush,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

John  F.  Irwin  was  born  in  Lewis  County,  N. 
Y.,  November  20,  1815,  and  spent  his  boyhood 
days  on  a  farm,  where  he  early  developed  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  mechanical  pursuits.  He  was  fortunate 
to  have  access  to  a  good  library,  and  oftentimes, 
when  the  other  members  of  the  family  were  asleep, 
he  might  have  been  found  poring  over  the  pages 
of  some  scientific  or  mechanical  work.  Desirous 
of  learning  the  builder’s  trade,  he,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  began  an  apprenticeship  at  Buffalo.  In 
1837  he  went  to  Detroit,  but,  finding  no  work  at 
building,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  Company,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  work,  which  he  completed  satisfactorily. 
He  returned  to  Buffalo,  and  in  June,  1840,  came 
to  St.  Charles,  Kane  County.  In  1842  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  A.  C. 
Wood,  one  of  the  leading  contractors  of  the  city. 

In  the  following  year  he  commenced  business 
for  himself,  which  proved  successful,  and,  when 
railroads  entered  that  city,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  that  class  of  buildings,  and  erected  the  first 
shops  built  in  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  Halsted 
and  Kinzie  Streets,  for  the  Chicago  &  North-West¬ 
ern  Railroad  Company,  after  which  he  built  the 
shops  for  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company,  at 
Twelfth  Street.  He  then  erected  the  large  freight 
depot  for  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Illinois 
Central,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Street,  and  the  Illinois 
Central  shops  at  Twelfth  Street,  including  other 
works.  In  1857  he  went  south,  and  did  contract 
work  for  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  until  the 
war  broke  out,  when  he  returned  to  Chicago.  In 
1884  he  returned  to  St.  Charles,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  is  a  great  reader,  and  the  range 
of  topics  with  wdiich  he  is  conversant  is  extensive. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1844,  Mr.  Irwin  married 
Elizabeth  Penny,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  England, 
born  April  2G,  1819,  and  in  that  year  brought 
by  her  parents  to  this  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Irwin  have  had  seven  children,  of  whom  three, 
Clara  E.,  Homer  H.  and  Leslie  H.,  are  deceased. 
The  survivors  are  Ella  J.,  Walter  P.,  Frank  W. 
and  Lizzie.  In  politics  Mr.  Irwin  is  a  supporter 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  a  champion  of  prohi¬ 
bition  and  woman  suffrage.  Under  President 
Lincoln’s  administration  he  held  the  office  of  mail 
clerk  for  a  considerable  time. 


N.  ANN  IS,  an  esteemed  and  influential 
representative  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  farm  of  555  acres  located 
on  Sections  31,  32  and  33,  Blackberry 
Township.  He  was  born  in  the  house  where  he 
now  resides,  June  7,  1852,  a  son  of  David  W.  and 
Prudence  (Morrill)  Annis,  both  Vermonters,  who 
came  to  Illinois  in  1834  and  1835,  respectively. 
Taking  up  a  claim  in  Blackberry  Township,  Kane 
County,  they  resided  on  it  until  1867,  when  they 
removed  to  Ivaneville  Township.  The  father,  who 
was  born  September  10,  1812,  died  September  14, 
1877.  A  curious  coincidence  of  events  in  his  life 
is  the  fact  that  he  was  born,  married  and  died  in 
the  month  of  September;  he  came  to  Illinois,  took 
up  a  claim,  received  title  for  his  land,  and  removed 
from  the  old  homestead,  all  in  September;  in  fact, 
all  the  important  events  of  his  life  occurred  in  that 
month!  His  widow  is  now  residing  in  Kaneville 
Township,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Belden, 
and  is  now  seventy-five  years  of  age,  having  been 
born  September  12,  1812.  They  were  among  the 
first  pioneers  to  settle  in  this  region.  At  first  they 
received  their  mail  at  Chicago,  forty-five  miles 
distant,  and  once  a  month  Mr.  Annis  would  walk 
to  the  city  for  it.  He  was  a  prominent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  citizen;  was  once  a  member  of  the  board 
of  equalization,  and  could  never  be  induced  to 
accept  of  any  other  office. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Annis  was  married  August  28,  1878, 
to  Lucy  Elizabeth  Stevens,  who  was  born  in 
Kendall  County,  Ill.,  January  19,  1858,  daughter 
of  George  AY.  and  Edna  K.  (Kendall)  Stevens,  also 
pioneers  of  this  State.  The  father  died  May  26, 
1885;  her  mother  is  yet  living,  now  sixty-three 
years  of  age.  Ever  since  their  marriage,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Annis  have  resided  on  their  farm.  Their 
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children  are  Sarah,  born  April  27,  1880,  and 
David  W.,  born  March  17,  1882.  Politically  Mr. 
Annis  is  an  Independent  Democrat.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  school  board  for  the  past  five 
years. 


Uj  RIEL  MALCOLM  SMITH  was  born  on 
Caldwell’s  Manor,  Canada,  November  23, 

'  1818,  and  is  a  son  of  Nathan  and  Phoebe 
(Huxley)  Smith,  the  former  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  latter  of  Vermont.  Uriel 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  came  west,  and  June  2, 
1841,  located  in  Burlington  Township,  Kane 
County,  Ill.,  where  he  took  up  and  improved  160 
acres  of  land,  adding  subsequently  forty  acres, 
upon  which  he  farmed  successfully  for  several 
years.  Here  he  married  Lorain  Godfrey,  a 
daughter  of  Stephen  and  Rhoda  (Blanchard) 
Godfrey,  natives  of  Vermont,  and  pioneers  of 
1839  in  Burlington  Township,  this  county.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  a  worthy  help-meet  to  her  husband  in 
his  pioneer  life.  They  have  no  children  of  their 
own,  but  have  adopted  a  son,  Alphonso  Adelbert 
Smith,  now  foreman  mechanic  in  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy  Railroad  shops  at  Aurora.  He  is 
married  to  Laura  Bradshaw,  of  Demorestville, 
Canada,  and  they  have  one  daughter — Pearl. 

Mr.  Smith,  besides  his  agricultural  interests  in 
Burlington  Township,  devoted  a  goodly  amount  of 
his  time  and  means  to  the  support  and  development 
of  its  social  and  political  interests.  He  was  among 
the  first  active  adherents  of  the  Free  Soil  party  of 
the  county,  and  upon  the  birth  of  the  Republican 
party  allied  himself  to  it  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm, 
taking  a  leading  part  in  its  support  for  many  years. 
He  served  as  Supervisor  of  the  township,  six  years, 
and  was  known  as  an  able  advocate  of  the  town¬ 
ship’s  interests  in  the  councils  of  Kane  County. 
He  also  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town¬ 
ship,  and  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  his 
district  for  several  years;  he  was  township  trustee, 
and  filled  other  minor  official  positions.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Smith,  although 
incapacitated  for  field  service,  rendered  hearty  aid 
to  the  administration  in  support  of  the  Union  cause. 
He  has  been  a  F.  &  A.  M.  for  over  thirty  years. 
Of  his  nine  brothers  and  four  sisters,  Emily  is  the 


wife  of  Stephen  Ellithorpe,  of  Burlington  Town¬ 
ship,  and  Lorenzo  is  a  farmer,  of  same  township; 
the  others  living  are  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  Henry 
Sawyer,  in  Taylor  County,  Iowa;  John,  in  Syca¬ 
more,  Ill.;  L.  G.,  grain  inspector,  in  Chicago; 
William,  in  Delaware  County,  Iowa;  Silas,  in 
Kansas;  Mary,  in  Iowa;  and  Frank,  postmaster  of 
Sycamore,  Ill.  A  few.  years  since  Mr.  Smith 
retired  from  farm  life  on  account  of  the  ill  health 
of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  selected  Aurora  as  their  place 
of  abode,  where  they  have  a  handsome  residence, 
on  North  Root  Street.  They  are  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  hard  labor  in  pleasant  compan¬ 
ionship  and  comfort,  and  are  well  liked  by  those 
who  know  them. 


S.  KIBLING,  one  of  the  most  progressive 
farmers  of  Blackberry  Township,  owns  a  fine 
stock,  grain  and  dairy  farm  of  1 10  acres  on 
Section  20.  After  coming  to  Illinois,  in  1855, 
from  Vermont,  he  sojourned  for  a  short  time  in 
Kaneville  Township,  and  then  located  on  the  farm 
he  now  occupies.  He  is  the  eighth  child  in  the 
family  of  nine  children  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  (Sly- 
field)  Kibling,  and  was  born  in  Vermont  August 
14,  1826.  His  father,  also  a  native  of  the  Greeu 
Mountain  State,  and  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812, 
fell  a  victim  to  cancer,  and  died  January  9,  1858, 
aged  seventy-two  years;  his  widow  died  in  1867. 
Both  were  respected  members  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Mr.  Kibling  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  nee  Ellen  Smith,  whom  he  married  July  5, 
1848,  was  born  in  Vermont  October  1,  1830,  and 
died  February  26,  1854,  leaving  one  child,  Eliza 
Adella,  born  July  14,  1849,  who  married  Hicks 
Frydendall,  and  died  at  Batavia,  Ill.,  May  27, 
1877,  leaving  three  children.  February  21,  1855, 
Mr.  Kibling  married  Lucinda  Boyce,  who  was  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  February  5,  1832,  daughter  of 
Adam  and  Mary  (Lovering)  Boyce.  The  father 
came  to  Illinois  in  1855,  settling  in  Blackberry 
Township,  this  county,  carried  on  farming,  and 
died  June  17,  1874;  he  was  born  July  25,  1789. 
Mrs.  Kibling’ s  mother,  who  was  born  February  1, 
1793,  died  January  1,  1885,  aged  nearly  ninety- 
two  years.  Adam  Boyce  served  in  the  War  of 
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1812,  for  which  he  received  a  pension  and  a  land 
grant. 

Since  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kibling 
have  resided  on  their  farm.  In  1878  he  erected 
the  Bald  Mound  Creamery,  and  conducted  it  until 
1883,  when  he  sold  it.  He  is  now  treasurer  of  the 
Bald  Mound  Creamery  Company,  and  a  stockholder 
in  the  Second  National  Bank,  at  Aurora,  besides 
owning  extensive  farm  interests  here  and  con¬ 
siderable  property  in  Nebraska.  His  five  children 
are  Leslie  J.,  a  farmer  in  Blackberry  Township; 
Fred  B. ,  Nellie  S.,  John  H. ,  and  George  H. ,  at 
home. 


H  enry  kyrkendall  whitford,  m. 

D. ,  is  a  physician  of  large  practice  and 
_l  wide  reputation,  who  has  earned  his  suc- 
f/  cess  in  life,  beginning  when  a  boy,  not 
more  than  nine  years  of  age,  in  the  endeavor  to 
climb  life’s  ladder.  He  has  long  been  a  resident 
of  Elgin,  and  occupies  the  professor’s  chair  of 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  pathology  and 
clinic  medicine  in  Bennett  Medical  College,  Chi¬ 
cago.  For  the  past  nineteen  years  he  has  filled 
this  position,  and  during  all  that  time  has  not 
neglected  his  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  Elgin 
and  vicinity.  His  long  professional  life  was  years 
ago  an  entire  financial  success;  but  this  has  not 
satisfied  his  higher  ambition.  Since  November 
28,  1866,  when  he  first  occupied  the  professor’s 
chair  in  Bennett  College,  in  his  busiest  days, 
he  has  been  making  notes,  formulating  chapters, 
and  building  toward  completion  his  treatise,  now 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  entitled  ‘‘Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine.  ’  ’  The  work  will  be  issued 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1888,  and  will  be  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  about  600  pages.  It  is  understood  that  this 
book  will  be  the  crowning  ambition  of  the  Doctor’s 
professional  life,  and  his  many  iEsculapian  friends 
will  give  it  a  generous  reception. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  memoir  is  the 
son  of  David  M.  and  Elizabeth  (Lease)  Whitford, 
born  in  Medina,  Ohio,  February  9,  1829.  David 
Whitford  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  in 
that  State,  a  man  of  clever  forensic  and  literary 
attainments.  He  removed  to  Michigan  in  the 
pioneer  days  of  that  State,  and  was  there  in  the 


noted  panic  commencing  about  1838-39,  when 
Michigan  ‘  ‘  rag  money  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  store  tickets  ’  ’ 
flowed  in  such  streams,  as  currency,  and  finally 
when  bankruptcy  swept  over  the  country  like  a 
besom  of  destruction,  he  suffered  in  fortune.  He 
had  taken  a  comfortable  competence  for  that  day 
with  him  to  Michigan,  but  it,  with  that  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  financial 
maelstrom,  and  this  affected  his  health  to  that 
degree  that  the  family  of  young  children  were 
thrown,  when  young,  largely  upon  their  own  re¬ 
sources. 

Henry  K. ,  when  only  nine  years  of  age,  went 
to  a  neighbor  farmer  named  Roode  (this  good  man 
and  his  wife  he  now  remembers  with  the  fondest 
affection),  and,  during  the  busy  season  on  the  farm, 
worked  for  the  sum  of  $4  a  month  the  first  year, 
$5  the  next,  and  $6  the  third.  In  the  winters  he 
was  chore  boy,  and  thus  paid  his  board,  and  went 
to  school.  Even  before  the  lad  was  old  enough 
to  earn  a  dollar  a  month  he  had  fixed  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  some  day  be  a  doctor,  and,  considering 
the  beginning,  there  was  never  a  stronger  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  old  saying:  “  Where  there’s  a  will, 
there’s  a  way.”  The  cordiality  that  grew  be¬ 
tween  the  boy  and  the  good  people  with  whom 
he  had  lived  and  labored,  was  evinced  in  long  years 
after  when  the  Doctor  returned  to  the  near  village 
where  they  lived,  and  delivered  a  lecture.  The 
good  man  had  loaded  a  wagon  with  hi3  family,  and 
driven  several  miles  to  hear  him.  After  their  joy¬ 
ous  greeting,  almost  as  though  he  had  been  one  of 
their  own  children,  the  old  gentleman  asked: 
“  How  much  do  you  get  for  this  evening’s  work?” 
When  told  the  sum  was  S40,  he  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  remarked:  “  Do  you  remember  when 
you  worked  for  me  for  $4  a  month?”  This  inci¬ 
dent  is  a  pleasant  lesson  to  the  youths  of  the  land. 
The  young  boy’s  ambition,  when  so  young,  to 
some  day  be  a  physician,  made  him  diligent  at 
school  and  at  home,  where  he  would  read  and 
study  at  all  possible  hours;  and  when  he  found 
anything  treating  of  medicine,  he  would  study  it 
eagerly.  It  was  perhaps  his  studious  hours 
which  made  him  as  a  boy  what  is  sometimes  called 
puny,  of  delicate  frame  and  small  stature, 
although  he  comes  of  a  race  of  men  strong  and 
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vigorous,  and  above  the  medium  in  strength  and 
size.  His  grandfather,  Whitford,  is  still  living 
(1887)  at  the  remarkable  age  of  one  hundred  and 
six  years. 

His  studious  habits  had  prepared  him  when  a 
mere  youth  to  commence  school  teaching,  and  for 
some  years  he  followed  it,  all  the  time  reading 
medicine,  and  in  vacations  he  would  be  found  in 
the  offices  of  various  physicians.  He  was  soon 
prepared  to  practice,  but  his  youth  and  slender 
person  were  make- weights  to  his  success,  and  the 
community  soon  came  to  call  him  “  the  boy  doc¬ 
tor.”  He  kept  himself  always  busy,  teaching, 
lecturing,  practicing  and  studying  as  best  he 
could,  meeting  every  obstacle  (and  they  were 
many)  resolutely,  and  with  a  self-reliance  that  was 
admirable.  In  the  depths  of  the  young  man’s 
struggle  to  rise  to  the  surface,  before  he  had 
matriculated  in  his  profession,  he  was  fatally 
stricken — fell  dead  in  love,  and  married.  Under 
the  circumstances  this  wild  plunge  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  affair  of  the  average  life  is  the  best  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  complete  faith  in  himself,  and  instead 
of  the  new  responsibility  changing  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  a  physician  of  himself,  it  only  stimu¬ 
lated  him  to  go  forward,  trusting  in  his  own  re¬ 
sources  to  meet  the  emergency  as  it  came.  The 
circumstances  of  their  married  life,  and  how  the 
young  couple  finally  went  to  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College,  Cincinnati,  where  lie  graduated,  are  fully 
given  in  the  sketch  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Whitford,  and  the 
record  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  average 
tales  of  fiction  that  tell  of  the  struggles  and  tri¬ 
umphs  of  imaginary  heroes.  The  Doctor  has  now 
reached  that  eminent  success  in  life  when  these 
reminiscences  of  days  in  which  it  was  a  severe 
struggle  return  to  his  recollection,  like  a  rather 
pleasant  dream.  His  fight  with  adversity  was  a 
long  one,  but  his  triumph  was  complete.  In  social 
and  public  life  he  and  family  are  most  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  and,  so  far  as  anything  like  emphatic  poli¬ 
tics  enters  into  his  composition,  it  is  his  radicalism 
on  the  subject  of  temperance.  He  has  invested 
largely  in  Elgin  city  property,  and  has  erected 
some  handsome  buildings.  He  is  a  Sir  Knight  in 
Bethel  Commandery,  F.  &  A.  M.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  National  and  Illinois  Eclectic  Socie¬ 


ties,  and  honorary  member  of  the  State  Eclectic 
Medical  Societies  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Iowa. 


Susan  k.  whitford,  m.  d.  a  brief 

biography  of  this  woman,  the  struggle  and 
triumphs  of  her  younger  days,  will  bear  an 
important  lesson  to  the  women  of  America, 
especially  to  the  bright  and  quick-witted  girls  en¬ 
tering  upon  their  separate  paths  of  work,  and 
where  their  resources  may  be  taxed  to  win  the 
place  that  their  laudable  ambition  tells  them  is 
theirs  by  right  divine.  Eminent  women  of  this 
century  have  moved  gallantly  upon  the  strongholds 
of  the  long-entrenched  enemies  of  their  plainest 
natural  rights,  and  have,  time  and  again,  on  the  fo¬ 
rum,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  medical  professor’s  chair, 
in  female  conventions,  and  societies  for  both 
sexes,  as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  some  of  the  bright¬ 
est  minds  in  literature,  confounded  and  put  to 
shame  the  ancient  fossils  who  lean  to  the  relic  of 
primeval  barbai'ism  which  preaches  the  inferiority  j 
of  woman.  In  this  noble  band  of  women  it  is  not 
always  those  gifted  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  the 
gifts  of  oratory  or  wielding  the  trenchant  pen, 
that  are  the  real  jiowers  in  striking  the  fetters 
from  the  oppressed,  but  here  as  elsewhere  it  is 
more  apt  to  be  that  more  retiring  and  little  self- 
asserting  person  whose  life  is  a  great  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  which  commands  both  recognition 
and  respect.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  inferiority 
or  the  superiority  of  men  and  women,  but  simply 
the  far  greater  and  purely  practical  question  of 
throwing  from  their  shoulders  those  burdens  that 
would  and  have  curtailed  their  rights  and  closed 
the  avenues  to  their  exertions  in  the  line  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  independence.  Those  women  are  great 
heroines  who  lead  their  sisters  up  out  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  show  them  the  broad  perspective  that  is 
before  them,  and  who,  by  the  lesson  of  their  lives, 
teach  them  to  be  useful,  to  work  where  their  deft 
hands  and  quick  brains  tell  them  they  can  do  man¬ 
kind  and  themselves  the  most  good. 

Susan  K.  Daggett  Whitford  was  born  in  Col¬ 
chester,  Vt.,  July  3,  1836.  When  she  was  four 
years  of  age  her  parents  removed  from  their  place 
of  nativity  to  Kane  County,  Ill.  Her  parents  were 
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Nathan  and  Eliza  (Chamberlain)  Daggett,  the 
father  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  the  mother  of  New 
Hampshire.  Nathan’s  parents  were  John  and 
Mary  (Dean)  Daggett.  Mrs.  Whitford’ s  maternal 
grandparents  were  William  and  Rosalinda  (Mc¬ 
Intyre)  Chamberlain,  the  grandfather  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  grandmother  of  Vermont. 
Nathan  Daggett  was  born  January  3,  1808.  When 
he  came  to  Illinois  he  purchased  Government  land 
in  Elgin  Township,  on  which  he  and  family  worked 
and  struggled  along  among  the  other  hardy  and 
industrious  pioneer  farmers  of  the  county.  He 
worked  hard,  prospered  well,  and  was  a  prominent 
and  influential  man  during  his  life.  He  died  in 
Elgin,  to  which  place  he  had  retired  from  his  farm, 
in  1871.  Mrs.  Daggett  was  born  October  24, 
1810,  and  is  now  residing  at  Udina,  being  married, 
for  the  second  time,  to  Alvah  Hall,  of  that  place. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daggett  were  married  in  Burling- 
ton;  Vt.,  in  1831.  They  had  one  son  and  four 
daughters.  The  eldest  was  the  son,  Edgar,  born 
January  27,  1833,  killed  instantly  by  lightning, 
August  20,  1850,  at  Plato,  Kane  Co.  Then  fol¬ 
low  Susan  K.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch:  Emily, 
born  in  1839,  died  at  the  age  of  three  years ;  Ange¬ 
lina  E.,  born  May  24,  1842;  Emily  (second),  born 
May  27,  1845,  died  December  28,  1872,  leaving  a 
daughter,  who  is  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Whitford. 
Angelina  E.  married  Daniel  W.  Coan,  and  is  now 
a  widow,  in  Elgin. 

Susan  K.  was  but  four  years  of  age  when  she 
came  with  her  parents  to  Illinois,  and  grew  up 
amid  the  surroundiugs  of  pioneer  farm  life.  When 
but  little  more  than  an  infant  she  walked  two  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  primitive  log  schoolhouse.  She 
relates  her  recollections  of  the  first  fourth  of  July 
celebration  she  ever  attended.  Her  family  were 
above  the  average  of  well-to-do  farmers.  They 
went  to  the  meeting  in  a  sled  pulled  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  the  number  of  this  kind  of  family  char¬ 
iots  about  the  place  of  meeting  was  great.  When 
they  had  “  alighted,”  as  one  old  polite  pioneer  in¬ 
vited  a  lady  occupant  of  one  of  the  sleds  to  do, 
they  noticed  a  rather  well-dressed  lady  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  woods  near  at  hand.  She 
came  up  and  spoke  to  Mrs.  Daggett,  and  confi 
dentiallv  told  her  that  she,  too,  had  ridden  to  the 
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celebration  in  her  sled,  but  had  stopped  and  hid  it 
in  the  brush,  not  being  aware  that  every  one  came 
in  that  style.  The  next  time,  she  said,  she  would 
drive  up  to  the  front  door  and  “  alight  ”  there,  and 
show  them  that  she  was  as  well  off  as  anybody. 
In  these  primitive  surroundings  Susan  grew  to 
womanhood,  attending  school  a  little  more  than 
the  average  farmer’s  daughter  of  that  day.  When 
fourteen  years  of  age  she  one  day  fell  in  company 
with  some  older  girl  friends,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  be  examined  for  school  teachers,  fn  her 
playful  mood  she  went  with  them,  and  took  her 
seat  with  the  others,  and  would  answer  questions, 
merely  trying  the  experiment  of  how  much  she 
knew  of  the  school  books,  and  not  dreaming  of  get¬ 
ting  a  certificate.  Imagine  her  surprise  when  the 
superintendent,  Father  Brewster,  presented  her 
with  a  certificate  to  teach  school.  She  turned  the 
play  to  reality  then,  and  began  to  teach.  She 
taught,  and  continued  to  attend  school;  was  in 
attendance  at  the  schools  in  Lockport,  and  after 
the  family  moved  to  Elgin,  was  a  pupil  in  the 
schools  of  that  place. 

She  was  married  in  Elgin,  June  6,  1855,  to 
Dr.  Henry  K.  Whitford.  That  is,  he  became  a 
regular  physician  after  their  marriage,  and  the 
story  of  how  this  young  couple,  after  they  had  two 
children  demanding  their  care,  succeeded  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  preliminaries  of  their  professional 
life,  is  deeply  interesting.  He  had  read  medicine 
considerably,  but  had  never  graduated.  His  young 
wife  induced  him,  as  their  means  were  the  most 
limited,  to  rig  up  a  wagon,  and.  putting  a  few 
household  effects  in  it,  start  on  the  long  journey 
to  Cincinnati,  to  attend  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col¬ 
lege.  They  were  six  months  on  the  journey,  and 
all  this  time  lived  and  kept  house,  even  doing  the 
washing  and  ironing  with  no  other  shelter  than  the 
wagon.  They  would  stop,  and  while  she  was 
washing,  ironing  and  baking  for  their  future  jour¬ 
ney,  he  would  add  a  small  mite  to  thier  capital  by 
lecturing  in  the  country  schoolhouses  and  small 
hamlets  on  the  way.  When  they  reached  the  end 
of  their  journey  they  sold  their  team,  and  the  last 
few  miles  rode  on  the  railroad,  their  few  household 
goods  following.  The  first  night  in  Cincinnati 
they  rented  the  room  where  they  lived  until  he 
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graduated,  and  the  first  cool  October  night  they 
spent  in  this  room  on  the  bare  floor  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  they  had  on.  In  this  little  dark 
room  the  medical  student,  wife  and  two  children 
lived,  the  wife  and  children  during  this  time 
scarcely  seeing  the  sunlight.  His  eyes  were  not 
strong,  and  he  would  attend  college  during  the 
day.  At  night  the  wife  would  assist  him,  and 
read  the  books  and  lessons  of  the  day  aloud,  while 
he  would  listen.  The  glad  graduation  day  finally 
came,  and  the  devoted  woman  says  that  in  all  her 
life  she  felt  no  equal  thrill  of  joy  like  that  of  being 
loosened  from  the  long  imprisonment  of  that  stu¬ 
dent  room.  When  he  graduated,  and  had  paid  his 
bills,  there  was  just  seventy-five  cents  in  money  as 
their  fortune  left. 

They  soon  earned  sufficient  to  return  to  their 
Elgin  home,  and  the  young  doctor  opened  an  of¬ 
fice.  Soon  his  patients  came  to  know  that  she 
was  a  splendid  nui’se,  and,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  an  excellent  doctor,  generally,  and  she 
was  taxed  continually,  giving  her  time  freely  to 
all  sufferers.  After  a  while  she  saw  that  circum¬ 
stances  actually  compelled  her  to  be  so  much  in 
the  sick  room  that  she  determined  to  prepare  her¬ 
self  for  these  duties.  She  attended  Bennett’s  Ec¬ 
lectic  Medical  College,  of  Chicago,  and,  ten  years 
after  she  had  so  joyfully  seen  her  husband  gradu¬ 
ate,  she  received  her  diploma  as  physician  and 
surgeon.  Returning  to  her  home,  she  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  her  profession.  She  then  only 
realized  the  unjust  and  unfair  prejudices  that 
ruled  the  community.  She  was  made  to  realize 
the  difference  in  practicing  as  a  gratuitous  nurse 
and  as  a  regular  physician.  She  entered  upon 
the  new  struggle  with  that  resolute  determination 
that  can  not  fail,  and,  although  it  was  a  long  and 
severe  one,  her  complete  victory  is  as  rich  compensa¬ 
tion  as  was  ever  given  as  a  crown  of  triumph  to  any 
one  in  any  cause.  She  has  settled,  let  us  hope  for¬ 
ever,  the  question  of  woman’s  divine  right  to  cure 
pain,  ease  suffering  and  minister  to  disease;  that 
there  are  avenues  in  professional  life  where  woman 
is  not  only  the  equal,  but  the  superior  of  man.  For 
this,  the  girls  now  living  and  those  to  come  owe 
Mrs.  Dr.  Whitford  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude 
and  esteem. 


She  has  not  only  won  a  complete  success  in  the 
struggle  with  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  men,  and 
taken  a  prominent  position'amongthe  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  day,  as  well  as  made  a  comfortable 
fortune  by  her  practice,  but  has  won  the  higher  vic¬ 
tory  of  commanding  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
other  physicians,  with  whom  she  has  beenoften  called 
in  consultation.  To  all  these  she  has  demonstrated 
that  in  every  way  a  woman  may  be  eminent  in  the 
learned  professions,  but  at  the  same  time  be  a 
model  mother  and  housekeeper.  Her  pleasant  and 
elegant  home,  and  its  happy  surroundings,  are  the 
palpable  evidences  on  this  subject.  She  is  espe¬ 
cially  active  in  temperance  work,  and  no  beggar 
ever  went  unfed  from  her  door. 

The  children  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitford 
are  as  follows:  Jessie  E.,  born  September  20, 
1856,  married  Henry  Lea  in  August,  1876,  and 
has  one  child,  Carl  Henry,  born  February  28, 
1886  (they  reside  in  Woodstock);  Henry  Edgar, 
born  November  20,  1859  (he  was  graduated  from 
the  Chicago  Eclectic  Medical  College;  attended 
two  years  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  is  now  a  prominent  resident  physician  of 
Englewood,  Ill. ;  in  January,  1886,  he  married 
Miss  Ida  Axtell);  Susie  E.,  born  October  16,  1862; 
(is  in  the  elegant  home  of  her  parents,  one  of 
Elgin’s  active  young  ladies),  and  Nell  Newell, 
born  October  16,  1872,  died  when  three  years  of 
age. 


GEORGE  O.  SPOONER.  This  well-known 
and  much  esteemed  gentleman  is  a  native 
of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  born  November  29, 
1842,  son  of  John  M.  and  Phoebe  (Chapin) 
Spooner,  also  natives  of  Massachusetts,  the  former 
of  whom  was  a  machinist  employed  in  the  United 
States  armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  twenty-one 
years.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  entered  the  photograph  gallery  of  his 
brothers  at  Springfield,  where  he  remained  till  en¬ 
listing  in  August,  1862,  in  Company  K,  Twenty- 
seventh  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  placed  on  detached  service  as  a  clerk  in  the 
commissary  department  at  New  Berne,  N.  C.,  and 
was  subsequently  promoted  from  one  position  to 
another,  till,  finally,  at  the  general  muster  out,  he 
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found  himself  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands,  at  Raleigh.  In 
this  capacity  he  remained  until  August,  1870, 
when  he  came  to  Batavia,  and  has  ever  since  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump 
Company,  in  the  capacity  of  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary. 

In  December,  1864,  he  became  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  at  Boston,  Mass. ,  with  Addie  M.  Breed,  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  a  native  of  Nashua,  N.  H. ,  and 
daughter  of  Isaac  B.  and  Mary  (Grove)  Breed,  the 
former  of  whom  was  an  extensive  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturer  in  Lynn.  The  result  of  this  union 
was  two  children:  Beulah  B. ,  born  at  Raleigh,  N. 
C.,  December  17,  1867,  and  M.  Susie,  born  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C. ,  June  21,  1869.  Mrs.  Spooner 
passed  to  her  long  sleep  June  17,  1879,  and  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1881,  Mr.  Spooner  married  Mrs.  Amy  S. 
Belding,  born  at  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. .  December 
11,  1846,  widow  of  S.  P.  Belding  (by  whom  she 
had  two  children:  Fred  and  Harry),  and  daughter 
of  Milton  and  Jane  M.  Tabor,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
has  served  as  village  clerk.  He  has  been  N.  G.  of 
Rock  City  Lodge,  No.  718,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  is  a 
member  of  Aurora  Encampment,  No.  22;  also  of 
Batavia  Post,  No.  48,  G.  A.  R.,  in  which  he  has 
held  the  positions  of  Adjutant  and  Commander. 
He  was  assistant  inspector  general  on  the  staff  of 
Commander-in-Chief  Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild,  and 
reappointed  to  the  same  position  on  the  staff  of 
Commander-in-Chief  John  P.  Rea. 


^ILLIAM  F.  AYERILL,  Batavia,  was  born 
at  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y., 
V/  Y(  September  30,  1840,  son  of  John  F.  and 
Fannie  (Hutchins)  Averill,  also  natives  of 
New  York  State,  where  the  father  was  a  hotel- 
keeper,  and  who,  after  coming  to  Illinois,  and 
settling  near  Aurora,  in  1854,  carried  on  farming. 
William  F.  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  began  to  shift 
for  himself,  following  agricultural  pursuits  until 
1879,  when  he  embarked  in  the  meat  market  busi¬ 
ness,  to  which  he  has  since  prosperously  devoted 
his  time. 

September  22,  1861,  Mr.  Averill  married  Cal- 


ista  Dailey,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  born  May 
25,  1845,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  (Streeter) 
Dailey,  now  citizens  of  Batavia.  The  lot  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Averill  has  been  brightened  by  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Frank  S.  and  Harry  E.,  born  June  22,  1863, 
and  April  6,  1866,  respectively.  The  parents  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  Mr. 
Averill  is  trustee.  He  is  a  member  of  Lodge  No. 
404,  Batavia,  F.  &  A.  M. ,  and  is  Warden  in 
Rock  City  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican. 

Tj  AMES  O.  McCLELLAN.  This  gentleman, 
w.  I  a  graduate  of  the  Columbian  College  of  Law, 
holds  high  rank  in  his  profession  in  Kane 
County.  He  is  a  native  of  Kendall  County, 
Ill.,  born  March  28,  1840.  His  parents,  the 
father,  James,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
mother,  Eunice  C.  (Sherman)  McClellan,  a  native 
of  New  York  State,  came  to  Chicago  in  1833, 
where  the  father  was  employed  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  Later,  he  was  for  many  years,  in 
company  with  Z.  Eastman,  editor  of  the  Western 
Citizen,  having  previously  carried  on  farming  in 
Kendall  County. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  James  O.  made  his 
home  with  his  grandparents,  in  Kendall  County, 
Ill.,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  attended  James¬ 
town  Academy,  New  York.  Completing  his  cur¬ 
riculum  here,  he  entered  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  took  a  classical  course,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1862.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion  being 
now  at  its  height,  Mr.  McClellan  enlisted  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  Company  C,  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  soon  commissioned 
first  lieutenant,  promoted  afterward  to  the  cap¬ 
taincy.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service 
Mr.  McClellan  returned  home,  and  entered  on  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Plato  &  Smith,  at 
Geneva,  Ill.  Being  appointed,  in  1865,  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  treasury  department  at  Washington,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  there  at¬ 
tended  the  Columbian  College  of  Law,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1867,  and  in  1869  he  returned  to 
Batavia,  where  he  has  since  resided,  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

October  21,  1868,  Mr.  McClellan  married  Car- 
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oline  A.  Albee,  born  in  Grand  Haven,  Mich., 
April  7,  1845,  and  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  Mr. 
Buell’s  select  academy  at  Washington.  Her  par¬ 
ents,  Clark  B.  and  Caroline  (Hathaway)  Albee, 
came  from  Vermont  to  Michigan  when  the  latter 
place  was  comparatively  a  wilderness.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McClellan  five  children  have  been  born: 
Florence,  born  July  4,  1870;  Edith,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1871;  Caroline,  born  July  4,  1878;  James 
Sherman,  born  October  6,  1879,  and  Julia,  born 
December  22,  1880.  Since  1875  Mr.  McClellan 
has  been  master  in  chancery  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Kane  County.  He  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
Post  No.  48,  at  Batavia,  also  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F., 
and  is  a  F.  &  A.  M.  While  at  Washington  he  was 
a  member  of  Columbia  Commandery,  with  which 
President  Garfield  was  connected. 


D  AVID  W.  STERLING.  This  much  es- 
I  temed  old  resident  of  Kane  County  was 
born  in  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. ,  De¬ 
cember  26,  1815,  son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth 
(Denning)  Sterling,  the  former  of  whom,  a  car¬ 
penter  and  joiner  by  trade,  was  a  native  of  Scot¬ 
land;  the  latter,  whose  father  served  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  as  a  drummer,  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut.  The  subject  of  this  biographical 
sketch  had  comparatively  meager  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  from  the  age  of  twelve  until  he  was 
twenty-one  worked  for  his  father,  learning  his  trade, 
which  he  afterward  worked  at  as  a  journeyman  and 
contractor  in  his  native  State. 

In  1854  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  purchased  a 
farm  in  Kaneville  Township,  this  county,  being 
among  the  early  pioneers  of  the  place,  and  four¬ 
teen  years  later  he  moved  into  Batavia,  where  he 
established  a  furniture  business  in  company  with  a 
Mr.  Payne,  under  firm  name  of  Sterling  &  Payne. 
One  year  from  the  establishment  thereof  Mr.  Payne 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  Sterling  assumed  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  business,  which  he  managed  until  1884, 
when  he  retired  from  active  business. 

In  1840  he  married  Mary  Hinkston,  a  native 
of  New  York,  born  December  9,  1818,  daughter  of 
Chauncey  and  Phebe  (French)  Hinkston.  No 
children  have  blessed  this  union,  but  three  were  at 


different  times  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling, 
of  whom  two  are  now  living:  Ira  S.  Dauberman, 
proprietor  of  a  fine  stock  and  grain  farm  in  Kansas, 
and  Fannie  E.  Adams,  at  home.  Mrs.  Sterling, 
who  had  been  an  invalid  for  years,  departed  for  her 
long  home  March  14,  1884,  a  respected  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Mr. 
Sterling  is  recording  secretary  and  trustee.  She 
was  very  prominent  and  sincere  in  all  works  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  and  was  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem  by  all  who  knew  her. 

- • - 

EiDGAR  CLINTON  HAWLEY,  though  one 
of  the  young,  is  yet  one  of  the  promi- 

_ I  nent  and  leading  business  men  of  Dundee 

and  vicinity.  Not  yet  at  the  age  that  is 
considered  the  prime  of  life,  he  is,  nevertheless, 
the  leading  merchant,  the  banker,  and  one  of  the 
largest  real  estate  owners  in  Dundee  Village,  and 
also  is  the  owner  of  farming  land  in  Minnesota, 
Florida,  Nebraska  and  Texas,  and  has  a  fine  ranch 
near  Prescott,  Ariz. ,  on  which  are  1,000  cattle; 
also  a  half  interest  in  a  fine  ranch  near  Springer,  N. 
M. ,  with  1,600  cattle.  His  brick  business  block 
in  Dundee,  in  which  are  his  bank,  store  and  a  fine 
opera-house,  with  suites  of  offices  in  the  second 
story,  is  much  the  finest  building  in  the  place,  and 
is  the  general  business  headquarters.  The  block 
is  40x90  feet,  and  of  three  stories.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  Mr.  Hawley  stands  the  foremost  man  of 
Dundee,  and  his  liberal  and  generous  treatment  of 
men,  his  integrity  and  upright  course  in  life,  have 
merited  for  him  this  distinction. 

He  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  born  in  Barrington 
Township,  Cook  County,  February  20,  1850,  son 
of  George  C.  and  Anna  (Nute)  Hawley,  the  father 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  the  mother  of  Camp- 
belltown,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  Philip  Hawley, 

?  paternal  grandfather  of  Edgar  C.,  came  to  Illinois 
in  1835,  and  settled  at  Miller’s  Grove,  Cook  Coun¬ 
ty,  at  which  time  George  C.  was  six  years  of  age. 
Philip  was  an  agriculturist  by  proper  occupation, 
and  had  settled  on  his  farm,  but  in  the  East  he 
had  learned  the  trade  of  wagon-maker  and  builder, 
and,  being  generally  a  good  mechanic,  was '  com¬ 
pelled  by  circumstances  to  give  much  of  his  time 
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to  liis  neighbors  in  that  capacity,  and  as  a  builder, 
the  want  of  skilled  labor  always  being  a  mate¬ 
rial  one  among  the  pioneers.  Here,  on  his  father’s 
farm,  George  C.  was  reared,  and  here  he 'spent  the 
most  of  his  days,  until  he  removed  to  Dundee  Vil¬ 
lage,  where  he  now  resides,  retired  from  the  active 
labors  of  the  farm.  He  owns  320  acres  of  line 
land  near  the  village.  His  wife,  Anna,  is  a 
daughter  of  Renselaer  and  Eva  Nute,  who  came 
to  Illinois  in  1837,  and  located  in  Dundee,  where 
the  father  died  some  years  ago;  the  mother  still 
survives. 

Edgar  C.  Hawley  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm,  trained  as  a  thrifty  honest  farmer’s  boy, 
working  afield  and  attending  the  public  schools  of 
Dundee,  and  .also  the  Elgin  Academy,  where  he 
gained  a  good  literary  education.  His  father 
opened  a  brickyard  in  Dundee,  and  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  Edgar  was  employed  in  the 
business  as  his  father’s  assistant.  Here  he  rap¬ 
idly  gained  important  lessons  in  the  conduct  of 
business  affairs.  By  his  promptness  and  energy, 
after  five  years  in  the  yard  he  was  made  a  partner 
in  the  concern.  Thus  he  commenced  life  at  twenty, 
and  from  this  period  he  rose  rapidly,  making  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  country.  In  fact,  he  has  been 
growing  up  among  the  larger  business  affairs  of 
his  times  continuously  since  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  when  he  became  employed  in  his  father’s 
brickyard. 

Edgar  C.  Hawley  and  Esther  E.  Hunt  were 
joiued  in  wedlock  March  2,  1871.  She  was  born 
September  12,  1847,  a  daughter  of  H.  E.  Hunt. 

|  On  another  page  of  this  volume  will  be  found  an 
account  of  her  family.]  In  the  fall  following  his 
marriage,  Mr.  Hawley  accepted  a  position  in  the 
store  of  his  father-in-law,  at  Dundee.  This  was 
his  first  lesson  in  the  mercantile  line,  but  such 
were  his  quick  and  ready  resources  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  master  of  the  secrets  of  the  trade. 
This  post  he  held  until  1883,  when  he  secured  at 
the  hands  of  fhe  Governor  the  appointment  of  cash¬ 
ier  of  the  Illinois  State  Grain  Inspectors,  Chicago. 
He  tilled  tl^s  arduous  and  responsible  position  four 
years,  and  in  April,  1887,  returning  to  Dundee, 
he  purchased  the  business  of  his  former  employer, 


Mr.  Hunt,  including  his  large  store  and  banking 
house.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  these  rapid  steps 
made  by  Mr.  Hawley  were  all  upward  and  onward. 

In  the  midst  of  his  other  fast-growing  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  Mr.  Hawley  has  not  neglected  the 
social  and  friendly  side  of  life,  even  at  times  giv¬ 
ing  some  attention  to  politics,  and  aiding  in  the 
careful  course  and  management  of  the  Republican 
party,  with  which  he  acts.  F or  ten  years  he  has 
served  as  school  treasurer,  several  years  was  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  village,  and  also  president  of  its  board. 
During  the  years  1878-79  he  was  a  member  of  the 
county  board  of  supervisors.  He  is  a  Sir  Knight, 
and  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawley  have  been  born  three 
children:  Henry  E.,  born  January  6,  1875,  died 
January  4,  1881;  William  A.,  born  May  26,  1877, 
and  Esther  A.,  born  December  10,  1881.  The 
family  worship  at  the  Congregational  Church,  of 
which  he  has  served  as  trustee. 


'  RS.  ELLEN  C.  HYDE,  widow  of  Daniel 
Hyde,  for  several  years  a  much  respected 
and  highly  successful  farmer  of  Batavia 
Township,  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  born  at 
Brattleboro,  July  11,  1825,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Emily  (Church)  Stearns,  who  came  to  Illinois,  and 
settled  in  Blackberry  Township,  in  1844.  Mrs. 
Hyde  received  a  good  education,  and  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  school  teaching.  April  25,  1845, 
she  married  Daniel  Hyde,  also  a  native  of  Vermont, 
born  in  Strafford,  Orange  County,  March  30, 
1819,  son  of  James  and  Eunice  (Pennock)  Hyde, 
both  of  whom  died  in  Vermont. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Hyde  came 
west,  remaining  in  Michigan  for  a  short  time, 
thence  moved  to  Illinois,  where  he  purchased  a 
farm  in  Batavia  Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde 
had  a  family  of  five  children,  as  follows:  Milton 
D.,  born  April  2,  1846;  Frank  E. ,  born  March  12, 
1849,  died  February  9,  1875;  Ella  M. ,  born 

November  5,  1852,  died  March  10,  1856;  Bertie  G., 
born  December  27,  1856,  died  March  10,  1864; 
Willis  D.,  born  September  27,  1860.  Mr.  Hyde’s 
demise  occurred  June  20,  1862.  The  progenitors 
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of  his  family  came  to  America  from  England  prior 
to  the  Revolutionary  War,  his  father  serving  seven 
years  in  that  struggle.  Mrs.  Hyde  now  resides  on 
her  farm,  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Batavia, 
where  she  has  192  acres  of  well-improved  land. 


LEVI  H.  ISBELL.  This  gentleman,  who  is 
I  an  engineer  of  a  passenger  train  on  the  Chi- 
'  cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  with 
residence  in  Aurora,  Kane  County,  dates 
his  initial  railway  work  from  the  spring  of  1860, 
when  as  a  fireman  he  engaged  with  the  above-named 
company.  He  served  in  this  capacity  a  little  over 
three  years,  and  was  then  promoted  to  the  position 
of  engineer;  after  a  short  service  in  the  yards  in 
Chicago  he  was  sent  on  the  road,  and  was  rapidly 
promoted,  having  had  charge  of  a  passenger  en¬ 
gine  since  January,  1871.  He  retains  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  railroad  company  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree.  having  well  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a 
thoroughly  competent  engineer  and  trustworthy 
employe. 

Mr.  Isbell  was  married,  in  Aurora,  September 
1,  1859,  to  Miss  Harriet  N.  Fuller,  daughter  of 
Stillman  and  Nancy  (Stolp)  Fuller.  She  died 
April  15,  1887,  and  is  buried  in  Spring  Lake  Cem¬ 
etery.  She  left  one  son  and  two  daughters.  Al¬ 
lan,  the  son,  is  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  store.  The 
two  daughters  are  named  Kate  and  Ethel.  Mr. 
Isbell  is  a  pushing  and  enterprising  citizen,  and 
an  ardent  worker  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  He  has  been  honored  by  his  fellow 
craftsmen  as  chief  director  of  Division  32  of  the 
brotherhood,  having  presided  with  dignity  for  over 
nine  years,  and  has  been  an  official  of  the  order  in 
various  capacities  for  about  nineteen  years. 


If  If  B.  MATHEWS  is  a  native  of  Huntingdon, 
p-H  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  born  March 
1  27,  1834,  and  is  descended  from  English 

■fJ  and  Protestant-Irish  stock.  He  is  a  son  of 
Elijah  H.  and  Catharine  (Smith)  Mathews,  the 
former  a  native  of  Champlain,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  Smiths  were  from  Adare,  Ireland.  The  elder 
Mathews  was  a  fine  mechanic. 


H.  B.  Mathews  remained  in  the  East  until 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came  west,  located 
first  at  Little  Rock,  Kendall  Co.,  Ill.,  and  in  1855 
removed  to  Plano,  same  county.  He  had  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter  from  his  father,  which  he 
followed,  together  with  building,  until  1868,  when 
he  came  to  Aurora,  and  established  a  sewing- 
machine  business,  adding,  in  1873,  a  full  line  of 
nmsical  instruments  and  accessories.  Mr.  Math¬ 
ews  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  adjoining  country  as  a  reliable  bus¬ 
iness  man  and  upright  citizen.  He  is  a  prominent 
Knight  of  Labor,  Master  Workman  of  L.  A.  2164, 
and  was  president  of  the  great  Knights  of  Labor 
reunion  held  at  Aurora  August  17,  1887.  In  the 
spring  of  1887  he  was  elected  alderman  of  the  First 
W ard  of  Aurora.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  and  a  P.  W.  M.  of  Sunbeam  Lodge,  No.  428, 
at  Plano,  Ill. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  married  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  to 
Mary  J.  Aussem,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  H.  and 
Margaret  Aussem,  of  Montreal.  They  have  two 
sons  and  four  daughters :  Arthur  C. ,  decorator  and 
painter,  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad,  at  Aurora,  Ill. ;  Julia  A. ;  John 
Edwin,  at  present  foreman  of  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy  Lumber  Yards;  Ella  and  Emma, 
twins;  and  Carrie,  the  youngest.  Ella  is  the  wife 
of  John  Morrison,  of  Aurora.  Mr.  Mathews  and 
family  attend  the  People’s  Church.  Both  the 
sons  are  members  of  Company  D,  Third  Infantry, 
Illinois  National  Guards. 


HIRAM  NORRIS  is  a  native  of  Erin,  Che¬ 
mung  County,  N.  Y. ,  born  November  3, 
1828,  a  son  of  Matthew  N.  and  Julia  T. 
(Vanduzor)  Norris.  His  boyhood  days  were 
spent  on  his  father’s  farm,  while  he  attended  the 
district  schools,  and  in  1844  he  came  to  Kane 
County  with  his  father,  who  settled  in  Blackberry 
Township.  The  “gold  fever,”  in  1850,  attracted 
our  subject  to  California,  but,  being  unsuccessful  in 
mining,  in  the  spring  of  1851  he  moved  to  Oregon, 
where  he  again  engaged  in  mining.  In  December 
of  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Illinois,  and 
here,  April  27,  1853,  married  Hannah  M.,  dauglx- 
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ter  of  Nathan  Young,  of  Ivaneville,  this  county. 
To  this  union  were  born  four  children:  Helen  M. 
(wife  of  Joseph  Slaker),  Frank  Y.  (in  Chicago, 
Ill.),  John  (in  Blackberry  Township,  this  county) 
and  Matthew  N.  (in  Kendall  County,  Ill.). 

Mr.  Norris  now  owns  a  large  farm  of  450  acres 
in  Blackberry  Township,  besides  a  beautiful  home¬ 
stead  property,  of  eight  iicres,  in  Aurora  Town¬ 
ship.  While  actively  engaged  in  farming,  our 
subject  devoted  his  attention  to  general  agricult¬ 
ure.  but,  since  his  comparative  retirement,  he 
has  been  making  a  specialty  of  Hereford  cattle,  of 
which  he  has  a  line  herd,  having  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  introduce  this  famous  breed  into  Kane 
County.  Among  his  herd  are  descendants  of  Hor¬ 
ace,  or  Grove  3rd,  also  of  the  famous  sire,  Suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Norris  is  a  Republican,  but  lays  no 
claim  to  being  a  politician. 


LEWIS  J.  ALLEN  was  born  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  November  15,  1828,  and  is  a  son  of 

_ [  George  W.  and  Temperance  (Morton)  Allen, 

pioneer  farmers  in  that  State  from  New 
York.  Lewis  J.  left  the  farm  in  1854,  and  found 
employment  with  the  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  Company,  at  Burlington,  Ill., 
at  carpenter  work,  May  3,  1855.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  July  he  moved  to  Aurora,  where  he  has  since 
been  connected  as  an  employe  of  the  same  cor¬ 
poration.  He  at  first  worked  on  cars,  and  ran 
machinery,  but  in  1860  he  was  promoted  to  the 
foremanship  of  the  wood  machinery  shop,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  since  held. 

Mr.  Allen  became  united  in  marriage  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  in  September,  1854,  with  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Nuttey  (Smith)  Richard¬ 
son,  natives  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  settled  in 
early  times  in  Scio,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  where 
Mrs.  Allen  was  born.  They  have  reared  a  family 
of  three  sons  and  two  daughters:  George  F.  (a 
physician,  serving  his  third  term  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Aurora),  Charles  L.  (an 
attorney,  now  of  Sterling,  Col.,  who,  while  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Aurora,  served  as  its  attorney,  two  years); 
Harry  Judson.  Grace  C.  and  Sadie  E.  still  share 
their  parents’  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  have 


lost  one  daughter,  Nellie,  who  is  interred  in  Aurora 
Cemetery.  Mr.  Allen  worships  at  the  Methodist 
Church,  with  which  denomination  he  has  been 
connected  since  his  twelfth  year,  and  has  held 
official  positions  in  it  here  for  many  years.  Mrs. 
Allen  holds  membership  in  the  Park  Place  Baptist 
Church,  and  is  a  co-worker  in  the  interests  of  the 
home  and  foreign  mission  societies  of  that 
faith.  Mr.  Allen  has  always  avoided  public  life, 
but  has  served  with  credit  upon  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  East  Aurora  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  stands  well  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  know 
him. 


LBERT  C.  LANGWORTHY  was  born  in 
Hampton,  Washington  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  March 
1,  1814,  and  is  a  son  of  James  and  Rhoda 
(Shaw)  Langworthy,  of  that  locality,  whose 
ancestors  were  of  English  pioneer  stock  in  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  re¬ 
spectively.  Albert  C.  grew  to  manhood  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y. ,  whither  his  parents  had 
removed,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  formed  a 
matrimonial  alliance  in  Ellery,  that  county,  with 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Capt.  Jared  Nicholson.  In 
1854  Mr.  Langworthy  removed  with  his  family  to 
the  State  of  Illinois,  locating  in  Marengo, 
McHenry  County,  where  he  carried  on  farming, 
and  dealt  in  real  estate.  In  the  spring  of  1861 
he  was  called  upon  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  of  Evanston  to  take  the 
management  of  the  financial  interests  of  that 
institution,  a  jwsition  he  creditably  filled  for  four 
years,  retiring  from  it  to  engage  in  real  estate 
business. 

In  1873  he  came  to  Aurora,  where  he  invested 
in  real  estate,  and  has  also  done  a  fair  share  of 
building.  In  the  meantime  he  was  four  years  in 
connection  with  Jennings  Seminarv  as  steward. 
November  11,  1884,  Mrs.  Langworthy  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  lot  at  Marengo,  HI.  Of 
their  family  now  living,  James  is  foreman  of  the 
extensive  business  of  W.  S.  Frazier  &  Co. ;  Cynthia 
is  the  wife  of  Alfred  J.  Hanchett,  a  merchant,  of 
Waverly,  Iowa,  and  Albert  Darwin  is  deputy  for 
Sheriff  Matson,  of  Chicago.  The  latter  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Northwestern  University,  and  has 
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held  important  clerical  connection  with  railroad 
business.  September  26,  1886,  Mr.  Langworthv 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Marie  Louise  (Miles)  Twist. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. ,  and  with 
her  husband  attends  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  she  has  held  membership  for 
nearly  forty  years. 


W\ILLIAM  VAN  FLEET,  another  of  the 
'  representative  farmers  of  Aurora  Town- 
ship,  residing  on  Section  4,  where  he 
owns  100  acres  of  choice  land  on  the 
bank  of  the  Fox  River,  is  a  native  of  Aurora  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  born  March  17,  1846,  to  Isaac 
and  Barbara  (Lance)  Van  Fleet,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  William  Lance,  of  Blackberry  Town¬ 
ship,  this  county.  Mr.  Van  Fleet  lived  under  the 
parental  roof  until  he  was  twenty-live  years  of  age, 
securing  good  school  training  and  farm  life  expe¬ 
rience.  In  1876  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Black  Hills, 
returning  in  1884,  and  March  3  of  the  following 
year  he  married  Eliza  Stevens,  born  December  23, 
1864,  in  England,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Stevens, 
a  resident  of  Aurora. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Fleet  have  been  blessed  with 
one  child,  Anna  P. ,  born  January  9,  1886.  In  his 
farming  operations  our  subject  gives  attention  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  the  production  of  grain  and 
root  crops,  and  the  raising  of  graded  cattle.  Polit¬ 
ically  his  sympathies  and  influences  are  on  the  side 
of  the  Republican  party. 


S  FRANK  DOWNING.  The  Evergreen  Lawn 
Stock  and  Dairy  Farm  of  S.  Frank  Down- 
)  ing,  of  Virgil  Township,  is  one  of  the  noted 
spots  in  Kane  County.  In  the  choice,  rich 
agricultural  portion  of  Illinois,  where  are  so  many 
rich  and  prosperous  farmers,  so  much  enterprise 
and  developed  wealth,  and  pride  in  being  known 
as  the  advance  in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  is  no 
small  matter,  especially  for  a  young  man,  to  be  one 
of  these  leaders  in  this  peaceful  and  noble  struggle. 
The  farm  above  referred  to  comprises  240  magnifi¬ 
cent  acres,  and  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the  soil 
has  been  added  every  improvement  that  could  both 


ornament  and  enrich  it,  hereby  increasing  its 
yield  in  those  things  that  go  to  feed  and  clothe,  and 
to  spread  abroad  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  enjoyed 
in  the  average  life  of  man.  A  large  and  commo¬ 
dious  residence,  surrounded  on  every  hand  with 
evidences  of  comfort,  and  an  abundance  of  this 
world’ s  goods ;  the  smooth,  green,  well-kept  lawns, 
the  shade  trees  and  trim  walks,  all  are  the  general 
things  that  strike  the  eye  of  the  approaching 
visitor.  In  the  short  distance  are  the  great  barns 
and  sheds,  grain  and  hay  houses,  and  in  the  past¬ 
ures  peacefully  graze  the  fat  and  lazy  herd  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle,  that  to  the  keen  eye  of  the  lover  of 
tine  stock  are  more  attractive  than  even  the  pictures 
of  Rosa  Bonheur.  Altogether  this  splendid  farm 
is  one  of  the  favored  spots  in  the  rich  agricultural 
county  of  Kane.  It  is  much  the  fruits  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  enterprise  and  ripe  judgment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  whose  name  heads  this  memoir,  who  is  yet 
comparatively  one  of  the  young  and  rising  farmers 
in  this  part  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Downing  is  a  native  of  Queens  County, 
N.  Y. ,  born  August  12,  1845,  a  son  of  George  and 
Mary  (Jackson)  Downing,  both  natives  of  same 
place  in  New  York.  George  Downing  was  a 
thrifty  and  industrious  farmer,  and  reared  his 
children  to  be  tillers  of  the  soil,  educating  and 
training:  them  the  best  he  knew  for  future  success 
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in  that  honorable  vocation.  He  gave  to  them  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  public  schools,  and 
the  far  better  lessons  on  the  farm  as  they  learned 
to  toil  by  his  side.  S.  Frank  Downing  came  to 
Illinois,  and  located  in  Kane  County  in  1868,  on 
his  arrival  purchasing  a  small  farm  which  now 
forms  a  portion  of  the  Evergreen  Lawn  Stock  and 
Dairy  Farm.  He  gave  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  work  of  putting  his  land  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  and  adding  from  time  to  time  such 
as  his  capital  would  permit. 

February  8,  1877,  Mr.  Downing  was  united  in 
wedlock  with  Jennie,  daughter  of  E.  W.  and  Adel- 
ia  (Van  Vlack)  Thatcher,  of  Virgil  Township.  Mr. 
Thatcher  has  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  prominent 
and  highly  respected  farmers  of  that  section  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Downing  has  been  a  member  of  the 
F.  &  A.  M.  since  he  came  to  the  State.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Republican,  and  was  at  the  last  election 
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(1887)  elected  supervisor  of  his  township;  he  has 
served  his  people  as  town  clerk  and  justice  of  the 
peace.  These  facts  are  only  given  as  a  slight  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  regarded 
by  his  neighbors  in  addition  to  his  prominence  as 
one  of  the  enterprising  and  prominent  stock  and 
dairy  farmers  in  the  county.  As  an  item  of  the 
dairy  interests  under  his  management  it  may  be 
stated  that,  on  an  average,  forty  graded  milch  cows 
contribute  constantly  from  this  place  to  the  dairy 
products  of  Virgil  Township.  His  elegant  resi¬ 
dence  is  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  village 
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of  Maple  Park. 

OSEPH  E.  W  HITE,  a  retired  farmer,  now 
residing  at  El  burn,  is  of  Scotch-German 
ancestry,  and  born  in  Vermont,  June  28, 
1828,  son  of  Amasa  and  Betsey  (Dunton) 
White,  who  came  to  Illinois  in  1839,  and  settled 
near  Geneva,  this  county,  where  they  had  taken 
up  government  land,  and  followed  farming  until 
the  father’s  death,  which  occurred  December  21, 
1871;  the  mother  died  November  20,  1878;  both 
were  aged  seventy-eight  years.  Joseph  E.  is  the 
third  in  a  family  of  nine  children,  eight  of  whom 
reached  maturity.  He  remained  with  his  parents 
until  their  death,  assuming,  for  a  few  years,  the 
entire  management  of  the  farm,  which  still  remains 
in  possession  of  the  family.  One  year  after  his 
father’s  death  he  retired  from  the  farm,  owing  to 
his  mother’ s  impaired  health ;  she  afterward  made 
her  home  with  one  of  her  daughters  until  her 
decease.  February  22,  1882,  Mr.  White  married 
Mrs.  Emma  Sharp,  born  in  Warrington,  England, 
February  22,  1817,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Rachel  (Bates)  Moulding,  who  came  to  America  in 
1852,  settling  in  Geneva,  Ill.,  and  two  years  later 
began  farming  in  Campton  Township.  Her  father 
was  born  at  Warrington,  England,  in  1805,  and 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  son,  Dr.  F.  C.  Mould¬ 
ing,  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  September  2,  1885. 
Her  mother  died  March  23,  in  the  same  vear. 
The  parents  were  married  March  16,  1825,  and 
lived  together  sixty  years.  They  had  fifteen  chil¬ 
dren,  forty-seven  grandchildren,  and  three  great¬ 
grandchildren.  Mr.  Moulding  passed  his  boy- 
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hood  amid  severe  struggle  and  privations,  and 
the  age  of  seven  years  found  him  working  hard, 
trying  to  assist  his  widowed  mother,  and  her 
fatherless  children.  When  ten  years  of  age  he 
worked  fourteen  hours  per  day  in  an  English 
cotton  factory,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  same.  Having  never  at¬ 
tended  school,  he  taught  himself  to  read  at  Sun¬ 
day-school.  He  never  used  liquor  nor  tobacco, 
and  was  strictly  temperate  in  all  things.  In  his 
death  the  community  suffered  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  are  the  parents  of  two 
children — Jessie  E.,  born  January  22,  1884,  and 
one  that  died  in  infancy.  In  politics  Mr.  White’s 
sympathies  are  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  he 
is  bound  by  no  party  ties.  He  and  his  wife  at¬ 
tend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


ILLIAM  MARME,  one  of  the  many  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturers  of  the  city  of 
Aurora,  is  a  native  of  Saarlouis,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  born  June  3,  1836,  and  is  a  son 
of  John  and  Kate  (Stenger)  Marine,  who  were 
substantial  people  of  that  place.  He  grew  to  . 
manhood  in  the  town  of  Neuwied,  where  he  fully 
learned  the  cigar  maker's  trade;  subsequently 
traveling  through  various  parts  of  his  native 
country. 

Mr.  Marine  was  married  in  the  city  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  to  Miss  Wilhelmina  Fredericka 
Nabert,  of  that  city.  In  1S66  he,  with  a  friend, 
left  Hamburg  to  seek  a  fortune  in  America,  land¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City,  May  25,  1866.  They 
immediately  proceeded  west,  locating  at  Plano, 
Ill. ,  but  his  friend,  not  well  liking  this  country, 
returned  to  Hamburg,  where  he  still  resides, 
whilst  Mr.  Marine  removed  to  Aurora, Ill.,  where  he 
established  himself  in  his  present  business.  See¬ 
ing  his  way  clear,  he  wrote  for  his  wife  to  join 
him  in  this  country,  and  she  accordingly  arrived 
in  Aurora  in  December,  1886,  where  they  have 
since  lived. 

To-day  Mr.  Marine  is  one  of  the  solid  and  sub¬ 
stantial  men  of  the  city.  The  present  handsome 
block  on  Broadway,  in  which  he  conducts  business, 
was  built  by  him  in  1878.  He  is  also  the  owner 
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of  several  properties  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He 
is  a  thoroughly  representative  and  enterprising 
German  of  the  better  class  who  have  in  so  large  a 
degree  helped  to  improve  the  great  West,  mate¬ 
rially  and  socially.  He  has  a  brother,  John,  in 
the  cigar  business  in  Chicago;  a  sister,  Lizzie,  now 
Mrs.  Philip  Kreugel,  of  Kingman,  Kas.  The 
rest  of  the  family — two  married  sisters— are  in  the 
Fatherland. 


HON.  GEORGE  MEREDITH.  This  popu¬ 
lar  gentleman,  enterprising  merchant,  and 
worthy  mayor  of  the  city  of  Aurora,  is  a 
native  of  Wales,  born  in  Montgomeryshire, 
June  6,  1842,  of  Welsh  parentage,  a  record  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  memoir  of 
the  late  Thomas  Meredith,  which  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  volume.  The  year  after  his  birth 
George  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  this  country, 
and  to  Big  Rock  Township,  Kane  County.  He 
attended  one  year,  1862-68,  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  then  taught  school  in  Big  Rock  during 
the  winter  of  1863-64,  after  which,  in  August, 
1865,  he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  passed  one  examination.  Ill  health, 
however,  compelled  Mr.  Meredith  to  abandon 
study,  and  in  1866  he  moved  to  Chicago,  where 
he  became  engaged  with  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
firm  until  August,  1867,  when  he  came  to  Aurora 
and  embarked  in  business  in  company  with  Isaac 
Morgan.  Mr.  Meredith  withdrew  from  the  firm 
in  1880  for  about  a  year,  and  then  united  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Davis,  continu¬ 
ing  together  until  1885,  when  Mr.  Morgan 
withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  the  business  has 
since  been  known  as  ‘  ‘  Meredith  &  Davis.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Meredith  was  elected  alderman  of  the  First 
Ward  of  Aurora  in  the  spring  of  1883,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  ward,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  term  the  question  of  building  water¬ 
works  was  raised,  the  construction  of  which  by  the 
city  he  warmly  advocated.  He  received  the  nomi¬ 
nation  to  succeed  himself,  and  was  elected  a  second 
term  in  the  council,  by  a  majority  of  two  over  his 
competitor,  W.  W.  Bishop.  When  the  new 
council  was  organized,  he  was  made  chairman  of 


the  committee  in  charge  of  the  water-works,  and, 
mainly  through  his  indefatigable  exertions  and 
active  influence,  Aurora  has  now  the  cheapest  and 
best  built  system  of  water-works  in  Illinois.  At 
the  charter  election  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
March,  1887,  Mr.  Meredith  beat  his  competitor. 
W.  S.  Frazier,  for  the  mayoralty,  by  a  majority  of 
475;  and  at  the  new  election  ordered  for  the  third 
Tuesday  of  April  following,  Mr.  Meredith  was 
elected  mayor  over  his  competitor,  C.  C.  Earl,  in 
the  most  bitterly  contested  election  ever  held  in 
Aurora,  by  a  majority  of  408.  He  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  but  no  partisan  when  the  general  good 
of  the  commonwealth  is  at  stake,  and  in  all  his 
engagements,  public  or  private,  Mr.  Mei’edith 
has  ever  proved  himself  to  be  honest,  industrious 
and  trustworthy. 

CARL  EITELGOERGE.  Many  of  the  hand¬ 
some  monuments  which  adorn  the  cemetery 
of  Aurora  and  the  surrounding  country  have 
been  designed,  and  some  of  them  executed, 
by  the  hands  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He 
is  an  expert  marble  cutter,  having  an  experience 
which  enables  him  to  successfully  carry  on  that 
industry.  His  parents  were  John  and  Johanna 
Eitelgoerge  of  the  village  of  Rotleben,  Schwartz- 
burg-Rudolstadt,  Thuringia,  Germany,  in  which 
place  Carl  was  born  March  28,  1 836.  He  attended 
school  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  the  trade  of  stone  cutting,  at  which 
he  served  three  years.  At  eighteen  he  concluded 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New  World,  whither  a 
sister  had  come  some  time  before.  On  May  19, 
1854,  he  landed  in  New  York  City,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  find  his  sister,  Augusta,  now  Mrs. 
Theodore  Bussee,  of  Chicago.  Arriving  there,  he 
found  the  cholera  raging,  so  left  the  city  and  came 
to  Aurora,  Kane  County,  where  for  a  time  he 
worked  at  farming.  Applying  himself  to  a  study 
of  the  language,  he  was  soon  able  to  speak  it,  and 
at  once  began  looking  for  work  at  his  trade,  with 
a  view  of  eventually  getting  into  business  for  him¬ 
self.  This  opportunity  soon  came  to  him  in  Au¬ 
rora,  where  he  procured  employment,  and  where 
his  boyhood  plans  and  hopes  were  realized,  he 
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having  for  years  past  carried  on  a  business  in 
which  he  has  been  eminently  successful. 

In  Aurora  Mr.  Eitelgoerge  was  married  to  Hen¬ 
rietta  Weiss,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in 
1880,  leaving  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  the 
sons,  Charles  and  William  are  proprietors  of  a 
cigar  manufactory  in  Aurora;  Oscar  is  a  candy 
maker,  and  Herman  is  at  home.  The  daughter, 
Bertha,  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  Klamser,  of  Aurora. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr. 
Eitelgoerge  married  Mrs.  Caroline  Groch,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Swartzhaus,  and  whose  son, 
Otto  Groch,  he  is  rearing.  Mr.  Eitelffoeme  is  a 
thorough-going  business  man,  who  by  upright 
dealing  has  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community.  He  has  given  to  his  children  far  better 
opportunities  for  education  than  he  himself  enjoyed, 
and  has  the  gratification  of  seeing  them  occupy 
respectable  positions  in  life.  He  is  a  skilled  mu¬ 
sician,  a  member  of  the  Leiderkranz  and  Turnver- 
ein,  and  leader  of  the  band.  Naturally  his  sons  take 
after  him,  and  the  elder  ones  are  good  perform¬ 
ers.  Socially  Mr.  Eitelgoerge  is  a  genial,  com¬ 
panionable  gentleman. 


djOHN  MEREDITH,  a  merchant  of  Aurora, 
proprietor  of  the  tea  store  on  Fox  Street,  and 
'  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  East 
Aurora,  .was  born  in  Montgomeryshire, 
Wales,  August  24,  1888,  a  son  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  (Pugh)  Meredith,  who  were  of  the  better 
class  of  farmers  in  that  county.  John  came  with 
his  parents  to  America  in  1843,  settling  in  Big 
Rock  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  where  he  was 
reared  to  the  life  of  a  farmer,  and  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  vicinity.  He  followed  farming  and 
stock  raising  there  after  his  majority,  until  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to  Aurora 
in  1870,  and  for  thirteen  years  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  as 
locomotive  engineer,  running  passenger  trains 
until  disabled  by  the  accident  at  Shabbona,  Ill., 
June  8,  1885.  When  recovered  from  the  severe 
and  almost  fatal  injuries  received  at  that  time, 
he  engaged  in  his  present  business.  Mr.  Meredith 
was  married  in  Big  Rock  Township  to  Miss 


Eliza  Rhodes,  a  daughter  of  Joshua  H.  and  Jane 
(Powell)  Rhodes,  who  were  natives,  respectively, 
of  Oldham,  England,  and  Wales.  They  were 
pioneers  of  Big  Rock  Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Meredith  have  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
namely:  May,  a  graduate  of  Jennings  Seminary, 
having  taken  a  scientific  and  literary  course,  and 
is  a  clever  musician;  Sadie  attending  school,  and 
Mearle.  Mr.  Meredith  is  a  Democrat,  and  a  most 
pronounced  temperance  advocate.  With  his  fam¬ 
ily  he  attends  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Mrs. 
Meredith  has  been  for  years  an  active  member  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  as  well  as  an  earnest  worker  in  all 
affairs  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle,  as  is  also 
her  daughter,  May. 


GORYDON  WHEELER  CARD.  The  place 
where  a  man  must  never  sleep  when  upon 
duty  is  that  filled  by  Mr.  Card  as  train¬ 
master  of  the  Chicago  &  Iowa  Railroad,  at 
Aurora.  He  was  born  in  Gainesville,  Wyoming 
Co.,  N.  Y. ,  September  14,  1842,  and  is  a  son  of 
Anson  B.  and  Harriet  M.  (Ballou)  Card,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  Scotch  ancestry,  who  were  pioneers  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  the  latter  of  the  French  Huguenots, 
who  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country,  and  located 
in  Northern  New  York,  in  early  times.  When 
young,  Mr.  Card  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
became  a  bookkeeper  and  accountant.  He  en¬ 
listed  in  defense  of  the  Union  in  Company  D,  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  New  York  Infantry, 
August  22,  1862,  remaining  in  active  service  for 
about  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  discharged  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

He  then  came  west,  and  eommenced  work  for 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  in 
1864,  as  agent  at  Montgomery,  a  position  he  held 
until  April,  1867.  He  then  labored  as  brakeman 
on  a  train  for  about  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  New  York, 
where  he  had  the  keeping  of  the  books  of  a  large 
flourmill  in  Rochester.  He  was  employed  in  this 
capacity  for  two  years,  and  then  again  entered  rail¬ 
road  work,  being  given  charge  of  a  train  as  conduct¬ 
or,  and  in  a  short  time  was  appointed  to  his  pres- 
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ent  position.  Mr.  Card  married,  in  Aurora,  Sarah 
J.,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Mason)  Tebay, 
natives  of  Westmoreland  County,  England,  who 
were  pioneers  in  this  western  country.  The  father 
died  of  cholera  in  1854,  in  Chicago,  while  engaged 
in  mercantile  business.  The  mother  pm-chased 
land  in  Kendall  County,  Ill.,  and  reared  her  fam¬ 
ily  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Card  have  four  sons  and 
two  daughters:  William  A.  (a  graduate  of  Bryant 
&  Stratton’s  Commercial  College,  Chicago,  and  now 
prosecuting  the  study  of  telegraphy),  Harriet  M. , 
Eddie,  Harry,  Charles,  Ruth.  The  family  attend 
worship  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  Di¬ 
vision  No.  1,  of  which  he  has  served  as  Chief.  He 
is  a  Knight  Templar  in  Sycamore  Commandery,  of 
Sycamore,  Ill.,  No.  15,  and  has  always  been  a 
man  of  strong  temperance  principles. 


HARLES  FRANKLIN  PAHLLisone  of  the 
prominent  and  influential  farmers  of  the 
county,  highly  valued  as  a  citizen,  whose 
reputation  for  integrity  of  character  and 
honesty  of  purpose  is  of  the  solid  kind  that  comes 
chiefly  of  that  rugged  stock  whose  members  planted 
the  stony  hills  of  New  England,  and  so  bravely 
contended  for  the  bread  of  life  with  its  stubborn 
soil  and  rio-id  climate;  whose  children  were ‘bred  in 
a  school  that  fitted  them  to  help  found  the  greatest 
empire  on  earth,  an  empire  whose  every  voter  is  a 
sovereign.  He  is  a  native  of  Granger,  Medina 
Co.,  Ohio,  born  July  12,  1822.  Among  the  ear¬ 
liest  of  his  known  ancestors  in  America  was  the 
noted  Puritan,  Richard  Pauli,  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  born  in  1615,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  (it  is  sup¬ 
posed  about  the  year  1635),  and  first  settled  near 
where  is  now  Taunton,  Mass.  He  was  the  progen¬ 
itor  of  a  race  of  noted  men  who  figured  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  early  struggles  of  this  country,  a  race 
of  liberty -loving  men,  who  feared  the  Lord,  but 
who  certainly  feared  nothing  else. 

Charles  Franklin  Pauli  is  the  son  of  Richard 
and  Clarinda  (Gooding)  Pauli,  former  of  whom 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Puritan  Richard 
Pauli,  who  settled  in  America  early  in  the  seven¬ 


teenth  century.  Richard  (father  of  Charles  Frank¬ 
lin)  was  married  to  Clarinda  Gooding  March  31, 
1811.  She  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
September  12,  1794,  and  cheerfully  and  fully 
shared  she  the  labor  and  privation  of  the  early  set¬ 
tler’s  life.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven  boys  and 
three  girls,  all  of  whom  lived  to  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  and  who  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed.  A  more  generous,  noble  and  loving 
wife,  mother  and  friend  never  lived.  She  died 
at  Marion,  Iowa,  in  her  ninety-second  year,  and 
had  forty- four  grandchildren  and  fifty-six  great 
grandchildren  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  re¬ 
tained  to  the  last  full  possession  of  her  faculties, 
with  the  exception  of  her  sight,  of  which  she  had 
been  deprived  several  years;  but  she  did  not  com¬ 
plain.  When  she  knew  her  hours  were  numbered, 
she  asked  for  paper,  and  wrote  the  following  lines: 

We’ll  pause,  and  drop  a  silent  tear 
For  one  that’s  gone  above. 

We  trust  she’s  looking  down  to  cheer 
Us  loved  ones  on  our  way: 

That  each  may  win  a  glorious  crown 
Not  worn  by  mortal  clay. 
grandma’s  prater. 

Take  care  of  my  dear  ones, 

Dear  Lord,  I  pray. 

May  they  never,  never  go  astray. 

May  their  lives  here  be  long, 

And  then,  dear  Saviour, 

Wilt  Thou  take  them  home. 

Richard  Pauli  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  by 
trade  a  carpenter  and  builder.  He  was  an  indus¬ 
trious,  frugal  and  honest  man.  whose  life  was  de¬ 
voted  singly  to  his  family,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
earnings  of  his  hands  without  stint,  giving  his 
children  all  the  advantages  in  culture  and  education 
that  his  limited  means  would  allow.  His  family, 
however,  grew  faster  than  did  his  wordly  posses¬ 
sions.  When  his  son  Charles  Franklin  reached  the 
age  of  nineteen  years,  he  and  the  family  bade  adieu 
to  their  dear  old  Ohio  home,  and  turned  their  faces 
westward,  lured  by  the  wonderful  accounts  given 
of  the  Prairie  State.  The  family  arrived  in  Kane 
County,  Ill.,  in  1841,  and  at  once  secured  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  known  as  Sugar  Grove 
Township,  which  they  proceeded  to  improve  and 
put  in  cultivation.  At  once  Charles  F.  Pauli  be¬ 
came  known  as  a  successful  farmer.  His  industry 
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and  thoughtful  care  were  rewarded  with  unusual 
prosperity.  He  tilled  so  diligently  that  in  time 
his  broad  acres  were  extended,  and  he  became  the 
owner  of  a  section  (640  acres)  in  the  center  of  the 
richest  tract  of  land  in  all  this  portion  of  Illinois. 
In  the  pursuits  of  a  farmer  he  spent  nearly  forty 
years  of  his  mature  and  active  life  in  a  quiet  way, 
content  to  give  his  best  energies  and  talents  to  his 
farm  home,  his  family  and  the  many  warm  friends 
he  had  drawn  about  him  by  his  exemplary  course 
and  conduct  in  life.  Always  a  man  of  warm  friend¬ 
ships  and  earnest  convictions,  yet  retiring  of  dis¬ 
position,  his  life  has  been  an  exemplary  one;  his 
habits  of  thought,  and  conduct  toward  his  fellow- 
men,  have  endeared  him  to  all.  Mr.  Pauli  was 
unable  to  take  up  arms  when  the  late  war  broke 
out  in  all  its  horrors  upon  the  country,  yet  when  he 
saw  the  Union  in  danger  his  feelings  were  deeply 
enlisted,  and  during  all  those  dark  days  he  was 
strongly  on  the  side  of  his  country.  He.  retired  in 
1881,  and  fixed  his  home  in  Aurora. 

Mr.  Pauli  married  Lavina,  daughter  of  Chaun- 
cey  Brooks,  of  Sugar  Grove  Township.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  part  of  Illinois, 
from  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Lavina  Pauli  died 
November  29,  1856,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
cemetery  near  her  home,  leaving  two  sons  and 
three  daughters,  viz. :  Ann.  wife  of  P.  M.  “Waite,  a 
prominent  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  of  Sugar 
Grove  Township  [his  sketch  appears  elsewhere]; 
Lewis,  the  eldest  son,  who  purchased  a  part  of  his 
father’s  farm;  Ella,  wife  of  Joseph  Doty,  a  farmer, 
of  Malta,  Ill. ;  Alice,  married  to  J.  F.  Newcomb, 
a  farmer,  of  Blue  Hill,  Neb.;  and  Charles  E.,  a 
resident  of  Stanton,  Neb.  Mr.  Pauli  afterward 
married  Miss  Jane  Abbey,  of  his  native  State,  his 
present  companion  in  their  pleasant  home  in 
Aurora.  They  are  both  greatly  esteemed  in  the 
social  circles,  and  in  the  society  generally,  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Pauli  has  given  time  and  talents  in 
serving  his  friends  in  some  of  the  minor,  yet  im¬ 
portant,  positions  in  his  township.  He  has  filled 
the  positions  of  road  commissioner  and  assessor, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  school 
board;  in  each  position  attending  to  the  cares  of  the 
office  with  due  diligence,  and  conserving  at  all 
times  the  public  welfare. 
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This  gentleman’s  unostentatious  yet  useful 
life  bears  an  important  lesson  to  the  growing 
generation.  In  life’s  severest  struggles  he  has 
never  failed  nor  faltered.  He  has  reared  a  family, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  best  of  all  things  to  the 
young,  a  name  that  wras  never  tarnished,  and  from 
child  to  parent  he  has  gathered  all  there  is  in  the 
deep  aspirations  of  the  most  tender  and  loving  par¬ 
ent  that  seeks  the  love,  respect  and  exemplary 
lives  in  their  children — that  is  the  supreme  reward 
in  this  world  for  the  care  and  love  of  children. 
William  H.  Pauli,  an  elder  brother  of  Charles 
F. ,  is  also  one  of  the  stanch,  reliable  farmers  of 
the  community,  whose  extensive  farm  joins  the 
acres  of  Charles  F.,  being  the  only  surviving 
brother  in  this  community.  [The  biographical 
sketch  of  William  H.  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.] 


LOUIS  SYLVESTER,  a  prominent  contractor 
and  builder,  of  Aurora,  was  born  at  WThite- 
|  hall,  N.  Y.,  June  12,  1847,  son  of  Frank 
and  Harriet  (Levoy)  Sylvester,  who  were 
both  natives  of  Canada,  and  descended  from  ances¬ 
tors  whose  nativity  was  sunny  France.  The  elder 
Sylvester  came  to  Illinois  with  his  family,  locating 
at  Chicago  in  1851,  where  for  many  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  building  business  of  that  city. 

In  the  schools  of  Aurora  Louis  obtained  his 
education,  and  when  but  comparatively  a  boy  he, 
in  1862,  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  Company  G, 
One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment  Illinois  Infan¬ 
try,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865. 
During  this  period  he  engaged  in  many  noted 
battles  of  the  Rebellion,  such  as  Resaca,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Dalton,  Marietta, 
etc.,  and  also  through  the  entire  campaign  with 
Gen.  Sherman,  on  his  famous  march  to  the  sea. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  June 
16,  1865.  In  1866  he  began  learning  the  car¬ 
penter’s  trade,  at  Knoxville,  Ill.,  with  Mr.  Wowi- 
sett,  remaining  two  years,  when  he  returned  to 
Chicago,  and  there  he  remained  until  after  the 
great  fire,  when  he  removed  to  Irving  Park,  and 
two  years  afterward,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  he 
established  his  present  business  in  Aurora.  Since 
locating  in  this  place  he  has  built  some  of  the 
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most  ju’ominent  business  blocks  and  other  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  city,  among  them  the  Aurora  Smelting 
Works,  Chicago  Corset  Factory,  Somaryndyck’ s 
block,  Day  and  Pease  block,  Wilcox  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  factory,  Fauth  and  Meyer  block, 
Marx  store,  and  many  fine  private  residences. 

Mr.  Sylvester  was  married,  at  Aurora,  to 
Celinda  Moreau,  a  native  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. , 
and  they  have  three  sons:  Edmund,  Archie  and 
Frank.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  are  regular  com¬ 
municants  of  the  French  Catholic  Church  of 
Aurora.  He  is  an  active  member  of  Aurora  Post, 
No.  20,  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  prosperous  business  men  of  the  city. 


If  If  ANNAH  M.  PINGREE,  widow  of  Andrew 
IpH  Pingree,  was  born  in  Scituate,  Plymouth 
I  |_  County,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1811.  Her 
•f/  parents,  Ammiel  and  Hannah  (Merritt) 
Curtis,  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  Puritans  of  the 
“Mayflower.”  Hannah  Curtis  never  left  the 
place  on  which  she  was  born,  dying  there  in  her 
forty-fifth  year,  in  1825.  She  was  the  mother  of 
three  children:  John  M.  (who  died  in  infancy), 
Hannah  M. ,  and  M.  Augusta  now  residing  with 
Mrs.  Pingree.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  never  remarried, 
came  in  1848  to  Kane  County,  Ill. ,  where  he  died 
in  1851,  aged  seventy-one  years.  His  death  was 
the  result  of  an  accident,  he  falling  from  a  wagon, 
after  which  he  lived  only  forty  eight  hours.  He 
was  for  twenty-five  years  a  deacon  in  the  Unitarian 
Church.  Some  of  the  ancestry  of  the  family  served 
in  the  Revolution,  one  of  them  during  the  entire 
seven  years. 

Hannah  M.  was  married  to  Andrew  Pingree,  and 
together  they  came  to  Kane  County,  where  Mr. 
Pingree,  Sr.,  owned  land.  Soon  after  their 
arrival  they  removed  to  St.  Charles,  this  county, 
where  Mr.  Pingree  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  for  some  eighteen  months.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  Andrew  Pingree  returned  to 
Rutland  Township,  where  he  afterward  made  his 
home,  and  in  1879  passed  to  his  long  last  sleep  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  The  elder  Pingree 
was  a  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes  at  a  town 
near  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  removed  to  New  Hamp 


shire,  where  Andrew  was  born  and  spent  his  early 
life,  obtaining  a  thorough  education.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  Andrew  went  to  Scituate,  Mass., 
and  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  He 
taught  twenty  years  in  the  public  and  high  schools 
in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Belfast  and  Castine,  Me. , 
and  for  a  time  Mrs.  Pingree  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pingree  was  always  Democratic  in 
sentiment,  and  was  an  Abolitionist.  He  was  the 
second  supervisor  of  the  township  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  an 
active  worker  for  the  upbuilding  of  his  county, 
often  sacrificing  his  own  interests  for  those  of 
others,  and  did  as  much  for  Rutland  Township  as 
any  other  man  in  it.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  a  notary  public,  and.  having  a  knowledge  of 
civil  engineering,  was  appointed  surveyor.  His 
memox-y  will  long  be  held  in  reverence.  His  death 
was  the  result  of  a  severe  fall  upon  a  stone  pave¬ 
ment,  although  he  survived  the  accident  ten  years, 
the  last  four  of  which  were  of  severe  suffering. 

Since  the  departure  of  her  husband  Mrs. 
Pingree  has  remained  upon  the  home  place,  and, 
although  quite  aged,  attends  to  the  business  of  the 
farm,  where  she  resides  with  an  aged  sister,  as 
already  mentioned.  She  has  no  children  by  her 
husband,  but  one  was  adopted  by  them,  reached 
womanhood,  married  Captain  Kelley,  of  Elgin,  Ill. , 
and  died  in  1883,  leaving  three  children. 


FJ  RANK  M.  SIMPSON.  This  enterprising 
business  man  of  Aurora  was  born  in  La- 
_  moille,  Bureau  Co.,  III.,  October  12, 
1850,  his  parents,  James  and  Lydia  Ann 
Simpson,  being  pioneers  of  that  county.  His  father, 
having  come  to  Illinois  in  1821,  for  a  long  time 
was  connected  with  mills  and  similar  interests.  He 
was  also  an  Indian  trader,  and  followed  boating  to 
some  extent  on  the  Mississippi  River.  He  was  a 
prominent  factor  in  public  affairs  in  his  vicinity, 
and  frequently  preached  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
of  which  denomination  he  was  a  member  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Westmoreland  County, 
Penn. ,  and  his  wife  of  Kentucky.  During  the  early 
days  he  also  kept  a  hotel,  but  in  later  years  his 
principal  business  was  farming. 
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In  his  youth  Frank  M.  Simpson  learned  the 

carriage  trimming  trade,  and  afterward  harness 

making,  completing  the  latter  trade  at  Aurora.  He 

becran  business  on  his  own  account  as  saddler,  har- 
© 

ness  maker,  etc.,  in  18(3,  and  has  since  success¬ 
fully  continued  same,  winning  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fair  dealing  and  good  workmanship. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  married  in  Aurora  to  Miss 
Marion  Tanner,  a  daughter  of  William  A.  Tanner, 
Esq.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson’s  four  children  are 
George  C.,  Jesse  M.,  Fannie  J.  and  F.  Marion. 
The  family  are  attendants  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
of  which  Mrs.  Simpson  is  an  earnest  member,  and 
active  as  a  worker  in  promoting  its  interests. 


RS.  JANE  EAKIN,  widow  of  Samuel 
Eakin  and  the  mother  of  two  of  Kane 
County’s  well  known  farmers,  was  born 
in  the  County  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1807.  Her  late  husband  was  a  native  of 
the  same  county,  born  in  1801.  Their  marriage 
took  place  in  the  year  1830,  and  for  seventeen 
years  they  toiled  together  in  their  native  land,  dim¬ 
ing  which  period  six  children  were  born  to  them. 
Desiring,  however,  a  land  of  more  liberty  and  bet¬ 
ter  advantages,  they  came  to  America  with  their 
family,  and,  casting  their  lot  in  Kane  County,  Ill., 
commenced  a  home  on  a  tract  of  wild  timber  land 
in  Rutland  Township,  which  they  converted  into  a 
line  farm.  They  had  to  endure  all  the  privations 
of  pioneer  life,  but  persevered  until  prosperity 
rewarded  them.  The  fruit  of  their  married  life  was 
ten  children,  nine  of  whom  still  live.  Their  names 
in  the  order  of  birth  are  as  follows:  Lavina  J. , 
Mrs.  T.  Moore,  in  Rutland,  Ill.;  William  S.,  a 
grocer  in  Elgin;  Martha  A.,  Mrs.  F.  Rae,  in  Pipe 
Stone,  Minn.;  Mary  E. ,  at  home;  Robert  J. ,  in 
watch  factory,  Elgin,  Ill.  ;  David  C.,on  home  farm; 
Isabella  M. ,  Mrs.  A.  H.  McCormack,  in  Rutland; 
Samuel  A.,  on  the  home  farm;  Mathew  M. ,  car¬ 
penter,  in  Elgin,  Ill.  Robert  J.  served  his  country 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  David  C.  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Nancy  Stewart,  but  she  survived  her 
marriage  only  three  years;  Mary  E.  has  shown  her 
filial  devotion  by  clinging  to  the  old  home  and 
her  mother,  helping  to  cheer  her  final  years. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eakin  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  in  1880,  at  which  their  many  friends 
demonstrated  in  a  substantial  manner  the  high  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  they  were  held.  In  1884  Mr. 
Eakin  departed  this  life  in  his  eighty  third  year. 
He  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  upbuilding 
of  his  township,  holding  for  twenty-two  consecutive 
years  the  office  of  town  treasurer,  a  fact  that  testi¬ 
fies  to  his  faithfulness  to  his  trust.  He  for  many 
years  was  a  leading  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  which  denomination  his  entire  fam¬ 
ily  is  identified.  Since  her  husband’s  death  Mrs. 
Eakin,  wonderfully  well  preserved  for  one  of  her 
advanced  years,  has  remained  upon  the  farm, 
calmly  waiting  the  final  summons  that  will  reunite 
her  with  the  husband  of  her  youth. 

The  family  are  much  respected,  and  have  always 
held  prominent  places  in  their  county’s  history. 


SYLVIA  GAGE,  widow  of  Solomon  Gage, 
and  daughter  of  Ephraim  C.  and  Sarah 
(Samis)  Stanton,  was  born  in  Canada,  in 
1826.  Her  parents  were  natives  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  States,  respectively, 
and  both  died  on  Canadian  soil.  They  had  two 
children,  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Gage’ s 
paternal  grandfather,  Eldridge  Stanton,  a  native 
of  England,  came  to  America,  where  he  bore  arms 
against  his  native  land  as  a  captain  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Black  Rock, 
December  31,  1813.  Her  maternal  grandparents 
were  natives  of  New  York  State,  and  removed  to 
Canada,  where  the  grandmother  died,  and  whence 
the  grandfather,  Benjamin  Samis,  came  in  1845  to 
Kane  County,  and  settled  in  Burlington  Township, 
where  he  died  in  1861. 

When  Mrs.  Gage  was  but  two  years  old,  her 
father  died,  and  until  the  age  of  eighteen  she 
lived  with  her  mother.  She  was  then  married  to 
Fields  F.  Brisbin,  who  died  in  Plato  Township  in 
1870,  having  for  thirty -one  years  been  a  resident 
of  the  county.  In  1872  the  widow  became  united  in 
marriage  with  Solomon  Gage,  who  was  born  in 
Arcade,  Wyoming  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  June  15,  1828,  and 
came  to  Illinois  in  1841.  In  1853  he  made  his 
first  overland  trip  to  California,  spending  the 
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winter  in  Eureka  City.  In  that  year  he  was 
engaged  in  buying  and  selling  merchandise  to 
the  emigrants.  In  1854  he  returned  to  Illinois, 
bought  a  drove  of  horses,  cows  and  oxen,  and 
returned  to  the  Pacific  slope,  where  he  carried  on 
dairying  until  1 857,  in  which  year  he  again  returned 
to  Illinois  and  settled  permanently.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  first  trip  to  California,  and  while  return - 
]»y  watei ,  he  was  shipwrecked  and  cast  away  on 
a  desolate  island,  from  which  after  two  weeks  he 
was  rescued.  He  died  November  7,  1886,  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels,  after  only  twenty-four 
hours’  suffering,  having  been  a  resident  of  the 
county  forty  years.  He  was  thrice  married.  His 
fitst  wife  died  in  California;  his  second  bore  him 
nine  children,  four  of  them  now  living:  Charles 
M..  Ernest  A.,  Susan  M.  and  John  G. 

Mis.  Gage  still  resides  on  the  homestead  farm, 
in  Rutland  Township,  highly  esteemed,  a  member 
of  the  Free  Baptist  Church,  in  the  work  of  which 
-  she  is  ever  active. 


Q  AMUEL  JE  WETT  KIMBALL.  In  the  his- 
toi7  °f  the  earliest  pioneers  who  ventured 
\J)  into  the  wilds  of  this  part  of  Illinois  the 
name  of  Kimball  stands  prominent.  As 
eaily  as  1834  Samuel  J.  Kimball  came  here,  driv¬ 
ing  his  team  from  his  New  Hampshire  home,  in 
order  to  view  the  land,  and  prospect  a  suitable 
place  as  a  permanent  abode  for  himself  and  wife. 
He  finally  examined  the  Fox  River  Valley,  which 
he  sensibly  concluded  was  the  favored  spot.  He 
pre-empted  land,  went  to  work  upon  his  claim, 
built  a  cabin,  and  cultivated  a  small  patch  of 
ground.  In  the  following  spring  (1835)  he  re¬ 
visited  the  East,  brought  his  wife  to  Illinois,  and 
settled  in  Elodn. 

A  review  of  his  character,  together  with  the 
main  facts  of  his  history,  will  be  of  interest.  He 
was  born  in  Groton,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  March 
20,  1809.  His  father,  Joseph  Kimball,  a  farmer 
of  English  extraction,  died  at  Perry,  Ohio.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Courier, 
is  still  living  in  Elgin  at  the  advanced  age  of  one 
hundred  years  and  five  months.  His  wife,  previ¬ 
ously  referred  to,  was  born  in  Thornton,  N.  H., 


November  7.  1813,  and  is  still  living  in  Elgin. 
Their  children  were  Joseph  C.,  born  November  28, 
1836,  the  first  male  white  child  bom  in  Elgin; 
Walter  H.,  born  October  7.  1838;  Harriet  Tamsen,' 
born  February  15,  1840;  Emily  G.,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1843;  Cleora  J. ,  born  April  7,  1845.  Of 
these  children  all  are  still  living  but  Emily  G.,  who 
died  November  8,  1845. 

In  early  youth  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ex¬ 
hibited  the  traits  of  character  which  in  his  maturity 
rendered  him  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  In 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  the  youth  received  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  common- school  education;  but,  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  this,  he  repaired  to  the  New  Hampton 
Institute,  and  for  some  time  devoted  himself  to 
learning,  under  the  favorable  influence  of  that 
celebrated  school.  Nor  did  he,  when  leaving 
school  life,  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  literary  cult¬ 
ure.  In  the  midst  of  business  perplexities,  and 
the  toil  of  a  farmer’s  life,  he  found  time  to  read  and 
write  more  or  less  every  day.  On  all  questions 
exciting  the  religious  or  political  world,  he  formed 
and  expressed  shrewd  and  intelligent  opinions. 
Appreciating  this  intelligence,  and  in  token  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  the  citizens  of  Elgin, 
in  1856  and  1857,  chose  him  by  a  unanimous  vote 
to  the  office  of  mayor. 

He  was  an  admirable  counselor.  His  remark¬ 
ably  equable  temper  and  disposition  gave  him 
command  of  all  the  resources  of  his  mind.  At 
all  times,  in  the  midst  of  violent  excitement  or 
opposition,  he  was  calm  and  undisturbed,  and 
his  opinion,  taken  at  the  moment,  safe  and  reli¬ 
able  as  at  other  times.  His  hospitality  was  an¬ 
other  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character.  For 
thirty  years  his  house  in  West  Elgin  was  the 
home  of  the  traveler,  the  emigrant,  the  preacher, 
the  teacher,  and  especially  a  ‘  ‘  home  for  the 
friendless.”  Himself  and  family  seemed  never 
weary  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  others.  In 
early  days,  when  house  room  was  scarce,  a  whole 
family  of  emigrants  would  sometimes  tarry  with 
him  till  their  little  home  could  be  built.  The 
poor  were  never  turned  empty  from  his  door,  they 
came  as  to  a  father’s  house;  they  were  treated 
not  as  beggars,  but  as  friends,  and  their  blessings 
followed  him  to  his  grave.  Nearly  allied  to  this 
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trait  was  bis  humanity.  He  was  not  circum 
scribed  by  race  or  sect.  He  was  one  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
held  his  religious  and  denominational  views  firmly, 
but  without  a  particle  of  bigotry  or  intolerance. 
To  men  of  all  religions,  all  races,  all  conditions, 
his  sympathies  went  out  generously.  Hence,  in 
religion  he  was  tolerant,  in  politics  radical,  not 
from  impulse  or  fiery  zeal,  but  from  the  principle 
of  universal  love. 

Above  all  he  was  distinguished  for  his  univer¬ 
sal  and  spontaneous  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
others  Sometimes  this  increased  his  own  burden, 
especially  in  seasons  of  financial  depressions,  but 
it  never  soured  his  heart,  nor  made  him  suspicious 
and  cold.  At  all  times  his  heart  throbbed  with 
sympathy  toward  others  in  distress.  In  sickness 
this  sympathy  overflowed  in  acts  of  kindness  per¬ 
formed  with  such  gentleness  as  to  make  him  ever 
the  most  welcome  of  nurses. 

His  own  sickness  and  death  occurred  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1866,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  In  his 
usual  health  on  Sunday,  by  the  following  Thurs¬ 
day  he  had  gone  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  faithful, 
conscientious  life.  His  death  produced  a  great 
impression  on  the  community,  where  he  had  lived 
since  early  manhood.  He  was  stricken  by  paraly¬ 
sis  at  a  time  in  life  when  he  might  reasonably 
have  hoped  to  enjoy  many  years  more  of  honored 
and  useful  life.  But  death  found  him  ready,  as 
life  had  found  him  true.  He  “rested  from  his 
labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.  ’  ’ 
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went  to  Chicago,  and  took  a  course  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  college.  Completing  his  education,  he  was 
employed  as  clerk  in  a  music  store  in  Chicago.  In 
1861  he  was  a  clerk  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1862,  when  he  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  quartermaster’s  clerk  to  his  uncle,  Capt. 
G.  R.  Dyer,  who  was  stationed  at  Pilots  Knob, 
Mo.  In  1863  he  was  clerk  on  a  Government 
transport  on  the  western  rivers,  where  he  remained 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  returned 
to  his  Elgin  home,  where  he  engaged  in  farming. 

In  1870  he  removed  to  the  city,  and  purchased 
a  flouring -mill  in  that  place.  Later  he  bought  an 
interest  in  a  shoe  store,  and  the  firm  of  Kimball, 
O’Connell  &  Co.  was  formed.  In  time  he  became 
the  sole  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  establishment, 
and  in  1880  he  closed  out  his  business.  In  1882 
he  opened  a  grocery  store  in  Chicago,  which  he 
conducted  successfully  until  1886,  when  he  closed 
out  his  Chicago  business  and  returned  to  Elgin, 
where  he  organized  the  Elgin  Iron  Mining  Com- 
panv. 

November  24,  1865,  Joseph  C.  Kimball  and 
Alice  G.  Martin  were  united  in  marriage.  She 
was  born  in  Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming  Co.,  Penn., 
June  9,  1845.  To  them  have  been  born  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  children:  Robert  M. ,  Lizzie  N. , 
Joseph  C. ,  Jr.,  Charles  H. .  Oliver  H. ,  Richard  B. 
and  Grant.  Mr.  Kimball  is  a  Republican  in  poli¬ 
tics,  has  filled  the  office  of  alderman  in  Elgin,  is  a 
member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. ,  a  member  of  Oakwood 
Council,  No.  805,  Royal  Arcanum,  and  trustee  of 
the  Royal  League. 


IfOSEPH  C.  KIMBALL.  This  gentleman’s 
.  I  name  can  not  escape  becoming  a  permanent 
part  of  the  history  of  Elgin.  He  is  not  only 
a  native,  but  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Elgin  Township,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  No¬ 
vember  28,  1836.  His  parents  were  Samuel  J. 
and  Clarinda  (Hill)  Kimball,  respectable  people, 
who  were  prominent  as  among  the  early  settlers  in 
Fox  River  Valley.  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  pio¬ 
neer  schools  in  the  vicinity,  attending  them  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  entered 
the  literary  college  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  remain¬ 
ing  there  two  years.  After  his  return  home  he 


\ALTER  H.  KIMBALL,  second  son  of  the 
old  pioneer  of  Kane  County,  Samuel 
Jewett  Kimball,  whose  biographical  rec¬ 
ord  appears  above,  was  born  in  Elgin, 
Ill.,  October  7,  1838.  His  life  has  been  spent 
in  the  city  of  his  nativity,  where  he  attended  the 
public  school,  and  received  from  his  parents  the 
advantages  of  a  careful  training. 

In  1861,  as  one  of  the  noble  band  of  young  men 
who  eagerly  responded  to  their  country’s  call  for 
troops  to  suppress  the  great  Rebellion,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  A,  Seventh  Regiment  Illinois  Infantry, 
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was  mustered  into  service  at  SpriDgtield,  Ill. ,  and 
marched  to  the  front.  After  receiving  his  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  in  this 
regiment,  Mr.  Kimball  was  in  Missouri,  and  there 
organized  a  company  of  troops;  but  this  company 
was  neither  mustered  nor  accepted  into  the  United 
States  service.  Of  this  military  organization  he 
was  chosen  captain,  and  he  served  as  master  of 
transportation  in  the  quartermaster’s  department 
of  the  AVest,  under  Gen.  Allen,  until  February  18, 
1866. 

Mr.  Kimball  married,  April  29,  1866,  Mrs. 
Mary  V.  Morse,  nee  Mary  V.  Phillips,  daughter 
of  Anthony  and  Miriam  B.  Ames  Phillips,  one  of 
the  highly  respected  families  of  Kane  County,  and 
of  the  pioneers  of  this  part  of  Illinois,  coming  to 
Kane  County  in  1838,  a  hardy,  long-lived  race  of 
people,  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  integ- 
rity.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kimball  have  been  born 
the  following  named  children:  Samuel  J.,  AA’alter 
H.,  Jr.,  and  Miriam  Cleora. 

The  Kimball  family  are  remarkable  for  tenacity 
of  life,  and  the  venerable  grandmother  of  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball  is  yet  living  in  Elgin,  at  the  patriarchal  age 
of  one  hundred  years  and  five  months.  Another 
characteristic  of  this  family  is  their  political 
integrity,  acting  on  all  occasions  in  harmony  with 
the  Repiiblican  party.  Mr.  Kimball  is  a  member 
of  the  G.  A.  It.  Post  No.  49,  of  Elgin,  and  is  a 
F.  &  A.  M. 


OHN  SHELLHORN,  proprietor  of  the  only 
shoemaker  shop  in  the  village  of  Kaneville, 
in  connection  with  which  he  also  carries  on 
a  tonsorial  business,  was  born  in  Wurtem- 
burg,  Germany,  October  19,  1865,  to  Leonard 
and  Mary  (Kroll)  Shellhorn,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  dry  goods  merchant,  and  also  a  weaver.  He 
learned  his  trade  of  shoemaking  in  the  fatherland, 
and  in  1882  immigrated  to  the  United  States, 
landing  May  1,  of  that  year. 

First  coming  to  Aurora,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  he 
found  employment  in  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  car  shops  for  some  time;  then 
worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaneville,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1885  located  in  the  village,  where  he 
embarked  in  his  present  business.  May  16,  of 


that  year,  he  married  Emma  S.,  daughter  of 
Philip  J.  and  Eva  M.  (Zilley)  Mall,  natives  of 
Baden,  Germany.  One  child,  John  AA;.,  born 
October  26,  1886,  has  blessed  their  union.  Politi¬ 
cally  Mr.  Shellhorn  is  a  Democrat;  a  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Church.  He  became  a  natural¬ 
ized  citizen  of  the  United  States  October  18,  1887. 


\ILLIAM  E.  TREADWELL,  M.  D.,  is  a 
native  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  and  born  March  15, 
1851,  a  son  of  AA’illiam  and  Martha  A. 

(Adams)  Treadwell,  the  former  born  in 
Almira,  Canada.  AVilliam  lived  in  Elgin  during 
his  boyhood,  attending  the  common  schools.  In 
the  sessions  of  1868-69  he  was  a  pupil  at  Bryant 
&  Stratton’s  Commercial  College,  Chicago,  from 
which  he  graduated.  Then  for  a  short  time  he 
was  engaged  in  merchandising,  and  soon  after 
commenced  a  course  of  reading  medicine  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Whitford,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  professor  of  practice  and  medicine  in 
Bennett  College,  Chicago.  At  this  institution  ho 
was  matriculated,  and,  after  attending  the  lectures 
three  years,  was  graduated.  He  had  three  years’ 
experience  in  the  Bennett  Hospital,  having  pre¬ 
viously  attended  Cook  County  Hospital.  In  the 
Bennett  School  Dr.  Treadwell  had  the  benefit  of 
the  fourteen  eminent  professors  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  After  graduating  he  practiced  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  Chicago,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He 
subsequently  located  at  his  present  home  in  Maple 
Park,  where  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Treadwell  was 
married,  in  1872,  to  Miss  Ida  May,  a  daughter  of 
B.  F.  Webster  Now  of  Chicago.  They  have 
three  children;  Willie  A.,  George  B.  and  John  E. 


OHN  CHIPP,  a  leading  farmer  of  Virgil 
Township,  was  born  in  England,  June  24, 
1828,  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Martha  (Lanning) 
Chipp.  AVhen  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was 
bound  out  to  a  butcher,  with  whom  he  remained 
five  years;  but,  not  being  pleased  with  his  position, 
he  ran  away  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  where  he 
carried  on  butchering  business  for  six  years. 
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February  20,  1853,  he  married  Jane,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Abraham  and  Jane  (Wales)  Ci-ossland.  She 
was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  eight  children, 
and  when  twelve  years  of  age  she  learned  dress¬ 
making,  a  business  she  followed  until  her  mar¬ 
riage.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chipp  were  born  five 
children,  two  of  whom  are  living — Martha,  who 
became  the  wife  of  John  Keating,  of  Aurora,  and 
Wales,  who  is  still  at  home. 

In  1854  Mr.  Chipp  left  his  native  country,  and 
locating  in  Chicago,  engaged  in  his  chosen  occu¬ 
pation,  that  of  a  butcher,  until  1860,  in  which 
year  he  removed  to  Pike’s  Peak,  where  he 
remained  four  years:  then  returned  to  Chicago, 
and  became  a  dry  goods  merchant,  which  line  he 
followed  until  1870.  Having  been  actively  en¬ 
gaged  from  early  manhood,  Mr.  Chipp  did  not 
enter  into  business  again  until  1878,  when  he 
came  to  Kane  County,  and  settled  on  Section  11, 
Virgil  Township,  where  he  has  a  fine  farm  of  250 
acres,  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with 
spacious  residence  and  outbuildings  of  modern 
architecture,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $5,000.  It 
is  noted  as  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  is  stocked  with  horses,  cattle  and  a 
large  number  of  hogs.  Mr.  Chipp  is  a  man  of 
energy,  and  stands  well  in  the  estimation  of  his 
neighbors,  who  have  shown  their  appreciation  of 
him  by  electing  him  to  the  position  of  school 
director  for  several  years.  He  takes  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  is  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  united  with 
Ashlar  Lodge,  of  Chicago. 


JOHN  H.  HUBBARD  This  former  gallant 
I  soldier,  and  now  good  citizen  of  Aurora,  was 
I  born  in  Booneville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. , 
March  19,  1839,  his  parents  being  John  and 
Huldah  (Miller)  Hubbard,  residents  of  that  place. 
In  1853,  his  wife  being  deceased,  John  Hubbard 
removed  with  his  children  to  Chicago,  and  the  fol- 

o 

lowing  year  died  in  that  city  of  cholera  He  was 
a  carpenter,  a  trade  which  one  of  his  sons  learned. 
At  his  death  John  H.  went  to  live  with  an  elder 
brother,  but  in  1855  removed  to  Aurora,  where  he 
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had  procured  employment  in  the  shops  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company, 
working  there  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  young  man,  fired  with  patriotism,  at  once 
laid  down  his  tools,  and  was  the  second  man  to  en¬ 
list  from  Aurora.  He  was  enrolled  in  Company  C, 
Seventh  Illinois  Volunteers,  the  fii'st  volunteer 
regiment  raised  in  the  State,  and  served  with  that 
organization  for  their  term  of  three  months.  Be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  re-enlisted  for 
three  years  in  the  same  company  and  regiment. 
Notwithstanding  his  youth,  his  soldierly  qualities 
won  recognition,  and,  after  going  through  the  non¬ 
commissioned  grades,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  second  lieutenant.  In  1863  his  regiment  re¬ 
organized  as  veterans,  and  he  was  elected  first 
lieutenant  of  his  company,  to  which  position  he 
was  subsequently  commissioned,  and  in  which  he 
did  gallant  service  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  participated  in  all  the  battles  in  which  his 
regiment  was  engaged,  and  escaped  uninjured, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  scalp  wound  on 
the  top  of  his  head, ,  where  a  ball  had  passed 
through  his  cap.  At  Altoona  Pass  he  was  in 
command  of  his  company,  which  did  daring  work 
there,  finally  retiring  with  a  loss  of  nearly  half 
their  number.  After  more  than  four  years’  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  army,  Mr.  Hubbard  returned  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  for  four  years  more  was  employed  in 
Chicago,  in  the  shops  of  the  Chicago  &  North - 
W estern  Railroad  Company.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  offered  work  in  his  old  place  in  Aurora, 
which  he  accepted,  and  has  since  been  known  as 
one  of  the  trusted  employes  of  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  who  pro¬ 
moted  him,  in  1S77,  to  his  present  responsible 
position  of  foreman  of  the  tool  room,  a  trust  well 
deserved  by  years  of  careful  and  conscientious 
i  work. 

While  living  in  Chicago  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
married  to  Lizzie,  daughter  of  F.  H.  and  Sophia 
(Jones)  Moore,  who  were  early  settlers  in  Cook 
County,  Ill.  To  their  union  were  born  six  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  three  are  deceased:  Frankie  and 
Mattie,  in  childhood,  and  Nellie  M. ,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  The  surviving  children  are  Walter  E. 
(who  works  for  the  same  corporation  as  his  father, 
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serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the  locomotive  ma¬ 
chine  shop;  he  is  a  member  of  Camp  No.  21. 
Sons  of  Veterans),  Laura  A.  and  Maud  L.  Mr. 
Hubbard  has  proven  himself  to  be  as  energetic  and 
pushing  a  citizen  as  he  was  a  gallant  soldier.  He 
and  his  wife  take  leading  parts  in  many  of  the 
social  and  beneficial  organizations  of  the  city.  He 
is  a  charter  member  of  Aurora  Post,  No.  20,  G.  A. 
K.,  of  which  he  has  been  quartermaster;  belongs 
to  the  lodge  and  encampment,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  which 
body  he  has  represented  in  State  conventions  for 
the  past  six  years,  and  is  connected  with  other 
societies.  Mrs.  Hubbard  is  a  member  of  the 
V  oman  s  Relief  Corps,  No.  10,  an  auxiliary  of 
Aurora  Post;  has  been  an  official  of  the  corps,  and 
for  the  past  year  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Illinois.  She  is  also  a  member  o(  and  an  official 
in  the  society  of  ‘  ‘  Daughters  of  Rebekah.  ’  ’  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  are  attendants  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church. 


'  A J .  CHARLES  B.  WELLS  was  born 
August  8,  1813,  at  North  Adams,  Mass. 
His  great-great-great-grandfather,  Peter 
Wells,  emigrated  from  England  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  1030,  ten  years  after  the  landing  of  the  pil¬ 
grims,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  known  as  South 
Kingston,  R.  I.  John  Wells,  grandfather  of  C. 
B.  Wells,  was  born  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I., 
November  20,  1744,  and,  anticipating  Horace 
Greeley’s  advice,  “Go  West,  young  man,”  left 
Rhode  Island,  taking  all  his  material  goods  and 
his  young  wife,  packed  for  transportation  upon 
one  horse,  and  started  for  the  then  western  forests  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  locating  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Old  Commonwealth,  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  bounds  of  Berkshire  County,  in  June,  1765. 

C.  B.  Wells,  still  anticipating  Greeley’s  ad¬ 
vice,  “Go  west,”  left  Massachusetts  in  1840;  set¬ 
tled  in  Dundee,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  in  the  spring  of 
that  year;  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  or¬ 
ganized  and  taught  the  first  district  school  located  in 
that  township,  continuing  as  its  instructor  three 
consecutive  terms.  In  1848  Mr.  Wells  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  and  recorder  of 
Kane  County,  over  his  Democratic  competitor, 


Benjamin  F.  Hall,  of  Aurora,  by  just  fifty  votes. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  of  four  years,  ending 
December  1,  1852,  he  resumed  his  legal  profession 
at  Geneva,  represented  Geneva  upon  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Kane  County  in  1859  and  I860. 
In  1861,  upon  the  second  call  for  volunteer  sol¬ 
diers  to  subdue  the  Rebellion,  by  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  Mr.  Wells,  though  forty- eight  years  of  age, 
abandoned  legal  practice,  locked  up  his  office,  and 
in  August,  1861,  enlisted,  and  was  sworn  into  the 
public  service  as  private  in  Company  I,  Fifty- 
second  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry;  was 
elected  a  lieutenant,  and  soon  after  appointed 
regimental  quartermaster  by  Col.  Isaac  G.  Wil¬ 
son,  then  commanding  the  regiment,  and  com¬ 
missioned  by  Richard  Yates,  governor  of  Illinois. 

After  the  battle  of  Corinth.  October  3  and  4, 
1862,  Quartermaster  Wells  was  nominated  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln  as  captain  and  commissary  of  subsis¬ 
tence,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and,  with  his  com¬ 
mission,  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  im¬ 
mediately  report  to  Maj. -Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  for  duty, 
who  assigned  him  upon  the  staff  of  Maj. -Gen.  John 
A.  Logan,  commanding  the  Third  Division,  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  In  the  fall  of  1863,  after  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Gen.  Logan  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Sixteenth  Army 
Corps,  then  in  Tennessee,  Gen.  D.  M.  Leggett 
taking  command  of  the  Third  Division,  which  sub¬ 
sequently  became  the  Third  Division  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Army  Corps,  under  the  command  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  McPherson. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  campaign  for 
Georgia,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  under  command 
of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  the  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps  accompanied  it,  and,  after  the  surrender  of 
Atlanta,  Capt.  Wells,  in  October,  was  relieved  by 
the  war  department  from  service  in  the  Third 
Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and  ordered 
back  to  Vicksburg  to  take  charge  of  the  post 
commissary  of  that  department,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  March,  1865,  Capt.  Wells  was  promoted  to 
rank  of  major  in  the  commissary  department,  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate; 
some  two  weeks  after  President  Lincoln  was  assassi¬ 
nated,  and  Maj.  Wells’  commission  was  issued  by 
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President  Andrew  Johnson  and  E.  M.  Stanton,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War.  Maj.  Wells  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  public  service  July  13,  1865,  having 
been  in  the  army  service  four  years. 

Soou  after  the  close  of  the  war  Maj.  Wells  re¬ 
sumed  his  profession,  opening  his  office  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  still  retaining  his  residence  at  Geneva. 
His  office,  library  and  all  his  valuable  papers  were 
destroyed  in  the  great  Chicago  tire  of  1871,  but 
he  commenced  practice  again,  continuing  until  the 
spring  of  1876,  when,  from  a  serious  attack  of 
congestion  of  the  brain,  followed  by  typhus  fever, 
he  was  rendered  deaf,  causing  him  to  retire  from 
public  life,  and  he  is  now  living  at  his  old  home¬ 
stead  in  Geneva,  where  he  has  resided  over  thirty 
years. 

Maj.  Wells,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  is  hale 
and  hearty,  and,  were  it  not  for  his  unfortunate 
deafness,  looks  as  though  he  might  endure  another 
short  military  campaign.  There  are  only  two  men 
now  living  who  were  in  legal  practice  in  Kane 
County  cotemporaneously  with  Maj.  Wells  in 
1840 — Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Fridley,  of  Aurora,  and 
Judge  William  D.  Barry,  of  St.  Charles. 

Maj.  Wells  was  married  in  Adams,  Mass.,  July 
7,  1836,  to  Miss  Frances  M.  Jencks,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Henry  Jencks,  of  that  town,  and  to  them 
were  born  four  children,  the  only  one  of  whom 
now  living  is  Mary  W.,  wife  of  Charles  C. 
Stephens,  married  October  7,  1858.  Mrs.  Wells 
died  July  4,  1845,  and  October  12,  1846,  Maj. 
Wells  married  Miss  Marietta  Pierce,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Josiah  Pierce.  The  names  of  the  children 
by  this  union  are  Francis  A.  Wells,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1848;  Frederick  A.,  born  September  13, 
1850;  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  born  March  31,  1852; 
Henry  L.,  born  March  28,  1854;  Willis  J.,  born 
October  17,  1857;  Hattie  E. ,  born  August  14, 
1860;  Edgar  S.,  born  July  18,  1862;  all  now  liv¬ 
ing  except  Edgar  S.,  who  died  September  25, 
1863.  While  visiting  her  husband,  then  in 
charge  of  the  Post  Commissary  Department,  at 
Vicksburg.  Miss.,  Mrs.  Wells  was  taken  ill,  and 
died,  after  a  short  sickness  at  that  place,  January 
27,  1865.  Maj.  Wells  then  married,  October  10, 
1865,  Cassindany  Pierce,  of  Charlemont,  Mass., 
daughter  of  Seth  Pierce,  of  that  town,  who  is  now 


enjoying  a  comfortable  old  age,  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  looking  back  upon  a  useful  and  well-spent 
life. 


RS.  CHARLOTTE  H.  SHEPARD,  widow 
of  Joseph  Shepard,  was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  February  13,  1824.  Her 
parents,  Henry  and  Jane  (Crocius)  Henne- 
berg,  were  also  natives  of  that  State,  and  were  re¬ 
spectively  of  German  and  Holland-Dutch  extrac¬ 
tion.  Her  father  died  May  1,  1871,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine  years,  and  her  mother  May  16,  1824. 
Of  their  family  of  seven  children  Mrs.  Shepard  is 
the  youngest.  April  11,  1852,  she  married  Joseph 
Shepard,  who  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
February  4,  1812.  His  father,  Benjamin  Shepard, 
was  a  New  York  farmer,  and  died  in  May,  1813. 
His  mother,  nee  Ruth  Mosher,  died  in  1849,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  Both  were  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shepard  moved  to  Illinois,  settling  upon  the  farm 
which  he  had  purchased,  and  where  she  at  present 
resides,  in  Blackberry  Township.  They  had  six 
children,  viz. :  Ruth  M. ,  who  died  in  infancy, 
April  16,  1853;  Jennie  C. ,  born  August  28, 
1854;  Benjamin  H. ,  born  May  18,  1857;  Joseph 
W.  and  John  W.  (twins),  born  July  21,  1S60,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  October  29,  1863;  and  Edwin 
J. ,  born  February  24,  1863.  February  11,  1886, 
Mr.  Shepard  passed  away,  a  respected  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  Geueva  in 
which  he  had  served  as  steward,  trustee  and  class 
leader.  Iu  his  political  views  he  was  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  also  favored  prohibition. 


NTON  LOSER  was  born  in  Dickwilder, 
Canton  Echternach,  Luxemburg,  Germany, 
L  September  21,  1821,  and  is  the  son  of 
Christian  and  Mary  (Mueller)  Loser.  He 
was  taucrht  the  trade  of  stone  mason,  and  followed 
it  in  the  place  of  his  nativity  until  1852,  when, 
with  his  young  wife,  Mary  (Plieger),  and  family, 
he  immigrated  to  .  America,  coming  soon  after  to 
Aurora,  with  the  small  capital  of  $10.  He  began 
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life  in  this  city  by  working  at  his  trade,  and  laying 
by  a  little  he  prospered,  in  time  surmounting  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  he  was  placed;  Mr. 
Loser  mastered  the  language,  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
time,  and  became  a  contractor  in  business. 

In  1857  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
which  he  prosecuted  successfully  for  twenty-five 
years,  realizing  handsomely  upon  his  investments, 
and  rearing  and  educating  his  family.  He  buried 
his  first  wife  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Mary’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  She  was  a  good  wife  and 
mother,  and  blessed  him  with  one  son  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  Magdaline  is  the  wife  of 
William  Egermann,  of  Aurora;  Christian  is  a  rail¬ 
way  conductor  at  Savannah,  Ill. ;  Susanna  is  the 
wife  of  John  Sauber,  a  tobacconist,  of  Chicago; 
Barbara,  an  infant  daughter,  is  buried  with  the 
mother.  Mr.  Loser  again  married,  his  second 
wife  being  Miss  Katharina  New,  of  Niedersgegen, 
Canton  Bittburg,  Province  Trier,  Rhine  Prussia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loser  are  respected  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  regular  com¬ 
municants  of  St.  Nicholas  congregation,  of  which 
he  has  been  an  efficient  official  and  liberal  sup¬ 
porter,  both  in  time  and  means,  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  importantly  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the 
church.  He  is  a  progressive  citizen,  and  con¬ 
tributes  liberally  to  all  measures  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  the  city’s  prosperity.  He  is  a 
stockholder  in  both  the  Second  National  Bank  and 
the  Aurora  National  Bank.  In  1884  he  erected 
his  present  handsome  residence  on  the  corner  of 
Garfield  and  West  Avenues,  and  has  put  up  other 
good  buildings.  The  people  of  Aurora,  among 
whom  a  large  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent,  look 
upon  Mr.  Loser  as  one  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
place. 

W\  W.  WILSON.  Among  those  who  for 
I  many  years  have  occupied  a  prominent  po¬ 
sition  in  the  social  and  other  affairs  of  Su¬ 
gar  Grove  Township  is  the  Wilson  family, 
of  whom  the  individual  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch  is  a  descendant  and  a  substantial  and  en¬ 
terprising  representative.  The  genealogy  of  the 
Wilson  family  is  traced  back  to  one  Rev.  John 


Wilson,  a  Puritan  minister,  who  settled  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1030,  and,  while  we  have  no  positive 
history,  tradition  in  the  family  makes  Joseph 
Wilson,  born  about  1700,  and  a  resident  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  N.  H. ,  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Rev.  John  W  ilson.  In  Londonderry,  in  the  year 
1727,  Joseph  Wilson  married  Rebecca  Kimball, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  all 
of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  and  whose  names  in 
order  of  their  birth  are  David,  Rebecca,  John, 
Phoebe,  Betsey,  Mary,  Joseph  and  William,  but 
we  have  no  record  to  follow  the  history  of  any 
except  John,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  W.  W. 

John  Wilson  was  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
July  24,  1743,  married  Jennie  Lynn,  and  in  1773, 
with  his  father,  Joseph,  settled  in  the  town  of 
Acworth,  N.  H. ,  being  the  seventh  family  to  settle 
in  that  frontier  town.  Joseph  Wilson  died  April 
24,  1777.  John  raised  a  family  of  eight  sons  and 
one  daughter,  all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity  and 
reared  families  except  David,  who  lived  a  bachelor 
and  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1852.  The  names 
of  the  children  are  as  follows:  Joseph,  Nathaniel, 
Jesse,  David,  John,  William,  Theophilus,  Samuel 
and  Nancy.  John  Wilson,  the  father,  died  April 
0,  1812,  aged  sixty-nine,  and  his  widow  died  July 
16,  1816,  also  aged  sixty-nine.  Of  their  family, 
Joseph,  the  eldest  son,  lived  on  the  Acworth  farm, 
undertaking  the  maintenance  of  his  parents  dur¬ 
ing  their  lives.  Nathaniel  settled  at  Cabot,  Yt. ; 
Jesse  at  Gloucester,  Mass. ;  David  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  John  at  Forestville,  N.  Y. ;  William  at 
Thomastown,  Me. ;  Theophilus  at  Cazenovia,  N. 
Y. ;  Samuel  at  College  Hill,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio; 
and  Nancy  married  Edward  Porter,  of  Michigan. 

John  Wilson,  born  February  4,  1776,  married 
Miss  Anna  McPherson,  at  Acworth,  N.  H. ,  first 
settling  at  Utica,  and  subsequently  at  Forestville, 
N.  Y. ,  where  he  reared  his  family,  and  died  April 
23,  1838.  His  children  were  Nancy  J. ,  born  in 
1807,  died  young;  Theophilus  T.,  born  November 
27,  1808,  lived  on  the  old  farm  at  Forestville,  and 
died  April  6,  1877 ;  Caroline  married  Rev.  Homer 
Gregg,  who  died  in  1853,  leaving  two  children, 
Homer  and  Helen  A. ;  John  W.,  father  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch,  and  Licetta  Grace,  who  died 
in  1853. 
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John  W.  Wilson  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York  November  25,  1812.  February  14,  1844,  he 
married  Eliza  Lamb,  a  native  of  the  same  State, 
born  March  25,  1820.  To  them  were  born  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  children:  Theophilus,  born  January 
7,  1846;  Caroline,  born  October  10,  1848,  died 
December  19,  1851;  Grace  Ann,  born  December 
4,  1850;  John  and  Jesse  (twins),  born  January  1, 
1853,  the  former  of  whom  died  January  19,  1861; 
Milton,  born  May  10,  1854,  died  May  20,  1855; 
William  W. ,  born  March  17.  1856,  and  Joseph, 
born  December  3,  1859.  The  father,  John  W. 
Wilson,  died  July  21,  1866,  and  is  buried  in  Sugar 
Grove  Cemetery;  his  wife,  Eliza,  died  February 
9,  1871. 

W.  W.  Wilson,  subject  of  this  sketch,  resides 
on  Section  16,  Sugar  Grove  Township,  Kane 
County,  where  he  and  his  brother,  Joseph,  own 
240  acres  of  valuable,  highly  improved  land,  worth 
probably,  at  a  fair  valuation,  at  least  $75  per  acre. 
This  farm  is  the  old  Wilson  homestead,  where  our 
subject’s  parents  lived  for  many  years  and  reared 
their  family.  W.  W.  Wilson  attained  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  education  in  the  schools  of  his  vicinity,  and 
completed  his  studies  by  attendance  at  the  Forest- 
ville  Academy,  in  New  York  State.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Sugar  Grove  Township,  Kane  Co. ,  Ill. , 
where  he  has  been  principally  engaged  in  stock 
raising,  and  also  in  general  farming.  February 
14,  1882,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mattie 
J.  Smith,  a  native  of  Nemaha  County,  Kas. ,  born 
April  25,  1860.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Eliza  (  Benton)  Smith,  who  were  married  April  7, 
1857,  and  were  the  parents  of  four  daughters:  Hat¬ 
tie  A.,  born  March  9,  1858,  now  principal  of  the 
Marysville  school,  Kansas ;  Mattie  J. ;  Carrie, 
born  January  6,  1862,  died  July  19,  1863;  and 
Nellie  E.,  born  April  7,  1864,  married  to  Charles 
Myers,  of  Big  Rock,  Ill.,  in  March,  1885.  The 
mother  died  January  21,  1867.  Thomas  Smith  is 
a  son  of  Samuel  Smith ;  the  latter  was  the  eldest 
of  twelve  children,  seven  sons  and  five  dau°liters, 
born  to  Thomas  (who  was  born  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  in  1754,  of  Scotch  descent)  and  Sarah 
(Harva)  Smith,  Scotch  Protestants,  who  came  to 
America  in  1778,  settling  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Penn.,  whence  they  moved  to  Erie  County,  Penn. 


Samuel  Smith  married,  and  was  the  father  of  five 
children,  viz.:  John  C.,  Harva,  James,  Thomas 
and  Joseph.  One  child  has  blessed  the  union  of 
W.  W.  and  Mattie  Smith  Wilson — Glidden  S. ,  born 
January  11,  1884. 

ACOB  N.  HOYT.  Many  of  the  early  settlers 
of  New  Hampshire  were  natives  of  England, 
and  among  them  were  the  Hoyts,  ancestors 
of  the  subject  of  this  commemorative  sketch. 
He  was  born  December  15,  1831,  at  the  capital 
city  of  the  State,  where  he  was  educated  and  where 
he  grew  to  young  manhood;  but  soon  after  attain¬ 
ing  his  majority  he  came  west.  In  the  spring  of 
1853  he  left  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  for  some 
years  resided  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  Harris- 
town,  Macon  Co.,  Ill.  In  the  spring  of  1884  he 
removed  to  Kaneville  Township,  Kane  County, 
where  he  at  present  resides. 

May  20,  1862,  Mr.  Hoyt  married,  at  Delaware, 
Ohio,  Mary  A.  Latimer,  who  died  December  2 1 . 1866, 
leaving  the  following  named  children:  William  L. , 
Robert  T.  and  Harry  M.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  again 
married  April  7,  1869,  on  this  occasion  to  Mrs. 
Eunice  N.  Thayer,  she  having  one  son  by  her  first 
marriage — Charles  G.  Thayer.  By  this  last  mar¬ 
riage  were  born  Edward  L.  and  Jacob  Walter; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyt  have  also  an  adopted  daughter 
named  Belle. 


DE  WITT  CLINTON  PRATT.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  is  well  known  throughout  the  city 
of  Aurora,  and  this  section  of  the  country, 
as  an  artist  and  a  photographer,  having 
been  successfully  engaged  in  that  calling  or  pro¬ 
fession  for  a  longer  period  in  this  city  than  any 
other  one  within  its  limits.  He  was  born  at  Homer, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August  14,  1823,  and  is  a 
son  of  David  and  Electa  (Alexander)  Pratt.  The 
Pratts  were  originally  of  Connecticut  stock,  and 
the  Alexanders  were  from  Vermont. 

DeWitt  C.  was  reared  at  Homer,  growing  to 
young  manhood  on  his  father’s  farm.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  began  an  apprenticeship,  and  learned 
furniture  finishing,  sign  and  fancy  painting  busi- 
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ness,  with  which  trade  he  was  identified  until  1845, 
when  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  located  at  Chicago, 
remaining  for  one  year.  From  there  he  went  to 
Little  Fort,  now  W aukegan,  Ill. ,  where  he  carried 
on  the  cabinet  and  painting  business.  At  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  he  took  his  first  lessons  in  his  present 
profession,  and  learned  the  art  of  making  daguerreo¬ 
types.  In  1850  he  removed  to  St.  Charles,  Kane 
Co. ,  Ill. ,  where  he  opened  a  gallery,  and  conducted 
a  successful  business  until  1853,  when  he  located 
in  Aurora,  and  established  himself  in  the  same  line, 
where  he  has  since  been  popularly  recognized  as  a 
skillful  artist,  who  has  kept  pace  with  the  discov-' 
eries  constantly  being  made  in  photography.  He 
may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
in  Aurora  and  vicinity. 

Mr.  Pratt  has  reared  a  family  of  six  children, 
all  of  whom  were  born  by  his  first  wife.  Their 
names  are  as  follows:  Flora  M. ,  now  the  wife  of 
Col.  Do WittC.  Sprague,  an  attorney,  now  in  the 
second  auditor’s  office  at  Washington  City;  Evelyn, 
wife  of  Frank  H.  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Frances,  wife  of  Don  D.  Miles,  of  Aurora,  Ill. ,  and 
Ed.  C.,  who  is  associated  with  his  father  in  pho¬ 
tography.  Kittie  and  Etta  were  buried  in  child¬ 
hood.  Mr.  Pratt  found  a  congenial  companion 
and  fitting  helpmeet  in  his  second  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Lottie  Newcomb,  of  Homer,  N.  Y. ,  a  lady  of 
most  amiable  attainments.  They  are  both  members 
and  attendants  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Aurora. 


OHN  NEWMAN.  This  gentleman’s  name 
will  long  remain  connected  with  the  public 
and  general  city  improvements  that  have  CQine 
within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  to  Elgin. 
He  is  of  English  descent,  of  a  long  line  of  ances¬ 
tors,  and  was  born  in  Bishop- Stortford,  Hertford¬ 
shire,  England,  March  11,  1843,  the  son  of  Will¬ 
iam  and  Emma  (Thurgood)  Newman,  the  father 
being  a  manufactui’er  in  his  native  place.  Young 
Newman,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  apprenticed 
to  the  trade  of  merchandising  with  William  Pavitt, 
Stanstead,  Hertfordshire,  England,  where  he  was 
employed  some  years,  and  gained  a  thorough  in¬ 
sight  into  the  business.  When  seventeen  years  of 
age,  in  company  with  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Robert  Pink¬ 


erton,  then  of  Chicago,  he  sailed  for  America.  He 
located  in  Chicago,  where  he  obtained  employment 
as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  the  noted  merchant  and 
financier,  Potter  Palmer.  Here  the  youth  learned 
many  lessons  of  value  to  him  in  after  life.  He 
worked  faithfully,  and  saved  his  earnings,  and  was 
fully  equipped,  as  far  as  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
business  are  concerned,  to  start  in  independent  life 
for  himself. 

In  1863  he  came  to  Elgin  with  Daniel  Innes, 
leaving  the  firm  of  Ross  &  Foster,  dry  goods  mer¬ 
chants,  on  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  where  both  were 
employed,  and  purchased  the  business  of  M.  &  J. 
McNeil.  Since  then  he  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  business  affairs  of  Elgin,  noted  for  his 
foresight,  enterprise  and  liberal  support  of  such 
affairs  as  contribute  to  the  public  weal.  His  en¬ 
ergy  and  integrity  have  caused  his  name  to  be  wide¬ 
ly  known  as  “Old  Reliable.”  In  the  course  of 
his  active  career  in  his  adopted  city  he  has  suffered 
from  two  fires  at  different  times,  entailing  upon 
him  heavy  losses.  To  .  rebuild  and  to  re-instate 
his  business  on  these  occasions  called  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  both  pluck  and  personal  force;  but  here, 
as  everywhere  in  his  varied  experiences,  he  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  trying  emergencies.  This 
man  commenced  life,  evidently,  with  the  one  heroic 
purpose  in  view,' not  to  be  suppressed,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  small  calamities  of  two  destructive  fires, 
with  their  attendant  losses,  were  but  “trifles  light 
as  air”  to  him.  When  his  entire  store  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  while  the  building  and  stock 
was  still  burning,  he  rented  a  store  in  the  Lynch 
block,  started  for  Chicago,  purchased  his'  new 
stock,  had  it  shipped  by  passenger  train,  got  his 
goods  and  store  opened,  and  was  doing  business 
again  all  within  two  days.  Such  a  display  of  pluck 
and  energy  induced  the  people  (who,  through  the 
mayor,  presented  him  with  an  elegant  gold  chain, 
which  he  now  wears)  to  meet  at  his  store  on  his  open¬ 
ing  again,  at  his  old  location;  and  that  evening  he 
opened  up  with  a  grand  public  collation,  and  a 
band  of  music,  which  event  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

In  1878  Mr.  Newman  started  the  now  noted 
Spring  Brook  Creamery,  where  is  made  butter  that 
is  accounted  “  gilt-edged,”  and  is  known  from  one 
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end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  some  of  the  best  hotel 
proprietors  in  the  country  deeming  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  their  patrons  to  put  a  line  in  their 
regular  bills  of  fare,  informing  their  guests:  “This 
butter  is  from  the  John  Newman’s  celebrated  pre¬ 
mium  Spring  Brook  Creamery.”  Such  was  his  suc¬ 
cess  with  this  factory  that  in  a  short  time  he  ex¬ 
tended  operations  and  built  similar  factories  at  Plato 
Centre,  Udina  and  also  at  Turner  Junction.  These 
are  all  prosperous  and  successful  concerns,  and 
it  has  been  much  the  efforts  of  this  gentleman  that 
have  given  Kane  County  the  world-wide  reputation 
for  dairy  products,  and  that  have  added  so  much 
wealth  to  this  part  of  Illinois.  He  has  given  much 
valuable  service  on  the  board  of  education;  was 
president  of  that  body  during  the  erection  of  the 
four  new  buildings,  and  was  a  member  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  six  years;  was  president  of  the 
Elgin  Choral  Union;  presiding  officer  of  St. 
George’s  Benevolent  Society;  for  a  long  termvice- 
*  president  of  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  chief  supporters,  and 
is  now  its  treasurer.  His  liberality  and  generosity 
are  proverbial.  Liberal-minded  and  liberal  with 
his  purse,  the  poor  and  needy  have  learned  to  look 
to  him  when  all  other  resources  have  failed  them, 
and  the  deserving  person  does  not  live  who  can  say 
he  turned  him  away  empty-handed. 

Not  to  be  content  with  what  would  satisfy  the 
largest  ambition  in  extensive  business  affairs,  Mr. 
Newman  has  of  late  added  to  all  his  other  cares  the 
introducing  and  breeding  of  blooded  horses,  espe 
cially  the  Hambletonians,  through  which  he  hopes 
to  benefit  this  part  of  the  country,  by  breeding  a 
class  of  horses  suitable  for  carriage  and  coach,  and 
which  will  find  ready  market  in  the  cities.  With 
that  object  in  view  he  went  to  Kentucky,  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  fine  trotting-bred  stallion,  Newmont  No. 
4877,  sixteen  hands  high,  weight  1,203  pounds: 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  Standard  Bred  Three- 
year-old  class,  at  the  American  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  November,  1886;  sired  by  Belmont,  sire  of 
Nutwood,  2:18  3-4;  Wedgewood,  2:19.  1st  Dam 
Lulu,  by  Harold,  sire  of  Maud  S.,  2:08  3-4 ;  Noon¬ 
tide,  2:20  1-4;  2d  Dam  Molly,  by  Alexander’s 
Norman,  sire  of  Lulu,  2:15;  May  Queen,  2:20; 
3d  Dam  Ruby,  by  Imported  Glencoe;  4th  dam  by 
16 


Medoc;  5th  dam  by  American  Eclipse;  6th  dam  by 
Sea  Gull;  7th  dam  by  Sumter.  When  the  Elgin 
Driving  Park  Association  was  formed,  he  was  one 
of  its  chief  promoters  and  most  liberal  subscribers. 
He  has  served  as  the  treasurer  of  the  society  since 
its  formation. 

Mr.  Newman  was  united  in  marriage  with  Har¬ 
riet  Virginia,  daughter  of  John  F.  and  Susan  B. 
Beaty,  former  of  whom  had  been  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Mrs.  Newman  was  a 
dearly  loved  and  faithful  member  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  and  none  knew  her  but  to  love  her, 
and  she  will  long  be  remembered.  She  died  April 
2,  1876,  which  was  a  heavy  loss  to  one  whose  whole 
life  was  in  his  family;  she  left  the  surviving  chil¬ 
dren:  Paul  B. ,  John  Blackwell,  Hattie  B.  and  Will¬ 
iam.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  Mr.  Newman  has 
been  for  years  a  vestryman,  and  a  hard  worker  in 
the  straggling  days  of  this  parish;  and  toward  all 
churches,  as  well  as  to  all  other  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions,  he  is  generous.  He  owns  a  handsome  res¬ 
idence  in  the  city,  and  a  summer  cottage  at  Lake¬ 
side  Park,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  John  Newman  and 
Mrs.  Laura  J.  Borden  were  joined  in  wedlock 
October  27,  1887.  She  was  born  in  Fort  Bend 
County,  Tex.,  January  21,  1845,  and  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ezekiel  and  Martha  Ann  Winifred  George. 


OHN  DWYER,  son  of  Richard  and  Ellen 
(Barry)  Dwyer,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  June  10,  1841.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Tipperary,  his  mother  of  Cork, 
Ireland.  Richard  Dwyer  came  to  America  about 
fifty  years  ago,  and  first  settled  in  Ohio,  but 
removed  to  Kane  County,  Ill.,  in  1837,  where  he 
commenced  improving  a  wild  prairie  farm,  on 
which  his  son  John  now  resides,  in  Rutland  Town¬ 
ship.  Their  early  life  was  full  of  the  hardships 
attending  pioneer  days,  but  their  prosperity  well 
repaid  them.  “Westward  the  star  of  Empire 
takes  its  way.”  Gradually  the  lands  around  them 
were  taken  and  improved,  until  they  found  them¬ 
selves  possessed  of  as  valuable  a  farm  as  the  town¬ 
ship  could  produce.  Until  1874  Richard  Dwyer 
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and  liis  aged  wife  remained  on  the  farm;  but  then, 
having  become  too  feeble  to  work  longer,  they 
resolved  to  cease  from  their  labors,  and  quietly 
await  the  summons  which  shall  call  them  higher. 
He  remained  upon  the  old  place  with  John,  where, 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age  and  almost  deaf,  he 
still  resides.  Mrs.  Dwyer  makes  her  home  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Donahue,  of  Elgin.  They 
were  blessed  with  four  children,  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  all  of  whom  live  in  Kane  County, 
and  are  prominent  and  respected  citizens. 

John,  the  subject  of  this  commemorative  record, 
has  remained  on  the  home  farm  all  his  life.  In 
1863  he  married  Margaret  Tobin,  daughter  of  John 
and  Margaret  (Roach)  Tobin,  both  natives  of  Tip¬ 
perary,  Ireland.  Mrs.  Dwyer  was  born  in  Rut¬ 
land  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  whither  her  par¬ 
ents  had  come  in  1839.  Her  father,  now  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  still  lives  in  Elgin.  In  1859  her 
mother  died,  aged  forty-five  years.  Mrs.  John 
Dwyer  lived  at  home  until  her  marriage,  since 
when  she  and  her  husband  have  resided  on  their 
present  farm.  In  their  family  were  nine  children : 
Richard,  Maggie,  John,  Thomas,  Edward,  Will¬ 
iam,  Frank,  all  at  home,  and  two  boys  deceased. 
Mr.  Dwyer  has  a  farm  of  240  acres.  The  family 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  respected  of  the 
county,  and  has  aided  much  in  its  upbuilding. 

EDWARD  DWYER,  twin  brother  of  Thomas 
|r  I  Dwyer,  and  Ihe  son  of  Richard  and  Ellen 
(Barry)  Dwyer,  was  born  in  Rutland  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  in  1844.  His  early 
life  was  spent  on  his  father’ s  farm,  where  he  en¬ 
joyed  with  his  brothers  the  educational  advantages 
of  those  early  days.  He  left  the  paternal  roof  at 
twenty  nine  years  of  age  to  make  a  home  for  him¬ 
self,  and  took  as  a  companion  for  life,  in  the  year 
1873,  Mary  Kelley,  daughter  of  John  and  Bridget 
(Donohey)  Kelley,  natives  of  the  county  of  Tipper¬ 
ary,  Ireland,  and  who  came  to  this  country  over 
forty  years  ago.  Mrs.  Dwyer  had  an  excellent 
education,  and  for  several  years  taught  school  in 
various  parts  of  Kane  County.  She  was  born  in 
1849. 

Since  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwyer  have 


resided  on  their  present  farm,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  township.  Seven  children 
have  been  born  to  them,  and  all  are  living:  Den¬ 
nis,  born  July  26,  1874;  James,  born  November 
10,  1875;  Nellie  Frances,  born  September  11, 
1877;  Mary,  born  June  25,  1879;  Julia,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1881;  Richard  John,  born  April  18,  1883; 
Leo,  born  April  4,  1887.  Mr.  Dwyer  has  always 
been  Democratic  in  sentiment,  and  has  filled  the 
following  positions  of  trust:  Commissioner  of 

highways,  eight  years ;  school  director,  many  terms; 
collector,  one  term.  He  and  his  family  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


OSEPH  INGHAM.  The  father  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  Samuel  S.  Ingham,  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Sugar  Grove  Township.  He 
was  born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  May  24, 
1801,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  where  he 
acquired  prominence,  being  for  some  time  colonel 
of  a  New  York  State  militia  regiment.  In  1839  he 
emigrated  west,  and  settled  in  Sugar  Grove  Town¬ 
ship,  Kaue  County,  where  he  became  a  prominent 
and  influential  citizen,  and  a  leading  farmer,  also 
serving  his  township  in  a  public  capacity  for  many 
years,  as  assessor,  and  in  other  local  offices.  H  e 
died  March  17,  1864,  and  was  buried  in  West  Au¬ 
rora  Cemetery.  His  father  was  Capt.  Joseph  In¬ 
gham,  who  was  a  native  of  Bermuda  Island,  but 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  he  had  a  large  tract  of  the  land  which  had 
been  granted  to  Baron  Steuben  for  his  services  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  which  tract  he  after¬ 
ward  owned. 

Joseph  Ingham  was  among  the  first  white  chil¬ 
dren  who  claimed  Kane  County  as  their  native 
place,  having  been  born  in  Sugar  Grove  Township, 
October  18,  1839.  He  was  reared  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  farmer,  and  in  1861  responded  to  his 
country’s  call  for  troops,  enlisting  in  the  Thirty  - 
sixth  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  serving  for  nearly  four 
years,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
During  his  term  of  service  he  was  in  the  battles  of 
Pea  Ridge,  Corinth,  Iuka,  Mission  Ridge,  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  was  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf  after  the  taking  of  Atlanta,  and  in  numerous 
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skirmishes.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Sugar  Grove  Township,  where  he  and  his  brother 
John  jointly  own  the  home  farm  of  336  acres  of 
fine  land  on  Section  14. 

November  3,  1869,  Mr.  Ingham  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  J.  Stickland,  born  in  Aurora,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1840,  a  daughter  of  George  Stickland, 
who  was  born  February  14,  1816,  in  Wedmore, 
Somersetshire,  England,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1830.  At  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ,  Mr. 
Stickland  learned  the  wagon  maker’s  trade,  at  the 
completion  of  which  he  moved  to  Chicago,  Ill., 
subsequently  locating  at  Aurora,  where  he  carried 
on  that  business.  He  afterward  settled  in  the 
township  of  Richland,  Chickasaw  Co. ,  Iowa,  where 
he  died. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ingham  have  four  chil¬ 
dren:  Samuel  S.,  Sarah  E.,  Millie  and  Mary.  Mr. 
Ingham  is  a  substantial  citizen  of  the  township, 
and  is  widely  known  as  a  worthy  son  of  Kane 
County.  He  has  held  several  local  offices,  road 
commissioner,  assessor  for  five  years,  etc.  In  his 
political  convictions  he  is  a  Republican. 


ODNEY  P.  MC  DOLE.  This  gentleman 
was  born  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. , 
April  5,  1836,  and  is  the  son  pf  Thomas 
and  Hannah  (Ennis)  McDole,  both  natives 
of  the  same  county.  Thomas  McDole  died  in  the 
town  of  Erin,  Chemung  County,  in  1844,  having 
followed  farming  during  his  life,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  born  in  Cavuta  (now  Schuyler)  County,  Julv 
16,  1804,  died  in  1842. 

Rodney  P.  McDole  came  to  Kane  County,  Ill. , 
in  1852.  July  11,  1866,  he  married  Roxey  A. 
Miner,  who  was  born  in  Kaneville  Township, 
April  19,  1840,  and  their  children  are  Minnie  M. , 
born  in  Pierceville,  De  Kalb  Co. ,  Ill. ,  and  Cora 
B.,  born  in  Aurora,  Ill.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years  Mr.  McDole  engaged  in  school  teaching,  his 
first  venture  being  in  the  old  cement  schoolhouse 
in  his  own  district.  His  experience  as  a  teacher 
was  acqxiired  in  the  counties  of  De  Kalb,  Menard 
and  Cass.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  acquiring 
earthly  possessions,  and  his  pleasant  home  on  Sec-  j 
tion  3,  in  the  township  of  Sugar  Grove,  is  sur-  I 


rounded  by  a  fine  farm  of  315  acres,  where  he  fol¬ 
lows  general  farming  pursuits.  While  taking  re¬ 
quisite  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  township,  he 
has  not  been  a  seeker  for  official  position,  his  exper¬ 
ience  having  been  confined  to  two  terms  as  path  - 
master,  and  several  years  as  school  director.  Polit¬ 
ically  he  is  an  upholder  of  Republican  principles, 
and  an  adherent  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


USSELL  WARREN  LEE.  Kane  County 
can  boast  of  many  well-to-do  and  success¬ 
ful  farmers,  merchants  and  business  men 
who  have  acquired  a  sufficiency  of  this 
world’s  goods  through  their  own  exertions,  and 
not  by  being  the  recipients  of  any  legacy.  Among 
this  number  is  Russell  W.  Lee,  who  at  present  re¬ 
sides  on  and  conducts  his  large  and  valuable  farm 
in  Kaneville  Township,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
resident  since  1844.  He  was  born  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  June  20,  1822,  a  son  of  Asahel  Lee,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  a  carpenter  and 
house  builder  by  trade,  and  a  farmer  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  who  had  six  children:  Sophronia,  Sherman 
G. ,  Russell  W. ,  Dwight  F. ,  Henry  A.  and  Daniel, 
all  deceased  except  Russell  W.  and  Daniel,  the 
latter  a  farmer  in  Middletown,  Conn.  Elijah  Lee, 
the  grandfather  of  Russell  W.,  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Middlesex  County,  Conn. 

When  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Russell 
W.  Lee  purchased  his  time,  until  twenty-one,  of 
his  father,  for  $500,  and  when  he  had  reached  his 
majority,  in  addition  to  the  sum  paid  for  his  time, 
he  had  saved  over  $400.  In  1844  he  set  out  for 
Illinois,  and  arrived  in  Chicago  with  $384  (having 
paid  $52  passage  money),  and  forthwith  repaired 
to  Kane  County,  where  he  bought  160  acres  of 
Government  land,  which  he  set  about  improving, 
and  the  same  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
having  thereon  a  substantial  residence  with  corres¬ 
ponding  outbuildings,  etc.  For  several  winters 
after  his  arrival  here  Mr.  Lee  taught  school. 

O 

In  1848  he  returned  east,  and  in  April  of  that  year 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Sophronia  C.  Spen¬ 
cer,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  daughter  of  Jehosa- 
phat  Spencer,  also  a  native  of  that  State,  who  fol- 
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lowed  farming  and  school  teaching.  His  father, 
David  Spencer,  a  farmer  and  blacksmith,  was  a 
captain  in  the  Connecticut  Militia.  In  June,  after 
their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  returned  to 
Kaneville  Township.  They  were  the  parents  of 
live  children:  Isabella  W.,  Mary  Ann,  Grace  R. , 
Warren  S.  and  Brainard  A.  Mary  Ann  died  at 
her  home  during  school  vacation,  having  taken  a 
full  classical  course,  and  would  have  graduated 
the  following  term. 

From  his  first  settlement  Mr.  Lee  has  been 
prominent  in  its  affairs,  socially,  financially  and 
politically.  As  early  as  1845  he  was  asked  to, 
and  did,  serve  the  township  as  its  constable;  in 
1849  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was 
continuously  re-elected  until  he  had  served  eight 
years  in  that  office;  from  1854  to  1856,  and  in 
1860,  he  served  as  supervisor;  in  1864-65  as  assess 
or;  he  also  served  as  commissioner  of  highways 
eighteen  years;  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  roads,  and  it  was  through 
his  efforts  that  the  first  appropriation  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  building  bridges  in  the  township. 
Prominent  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  he 
was  for  sixteen  years  president  of  the  township 
board  of  school  directors;  he  was  also  elected  and 
served  one  term  as  poormaster.  In  addition  to 
having  secured  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
fellow  citizens  in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree, 
Mr.  Lee  has  accumulated  a  substantial  fortune, 
and  in  all  respects  is  a  thoroughly  representative 
citizen  of  the  county.  Politically  he  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  and,  in  whatever  relation  duty  calls  a  good 
citizen  to  act,  he  is  always  to  be  found. 


dj  OHN  C.  KEEFE.  Among  the  best  known  and 
oldest  settlers  of  Kane  County  is  this 
gentleman,  who  owns  a  fine  stock,  grain  and 
dairy  farm  comprising  400  acres.  He  was 
born  in  New  Brunswick  November  9,  1835,  a  son 
of  Patrick  Keefe,  who  settled  in  1845  on  the  land 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  son,  bringing  his 
family  with  him.  Patrick  Keefe  was  born  in 
County  Meath,  Ireland,  in  February,  1802;  his 
wife,  Mary  (Cullin)  Keefe,  a  native  of  the  same 
place,  died  in  1855.  He  (Patrick)  came  to 


Kane  County  from  New  Brunswick,  where  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  and  was 
the  father  of  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  de¬ 
ceased;  he  died  December  25,  1884,  in  Kane 
County. 

John  C.  Keefe  has  been  a  farmer  in  Virgil 
Township  ever  since  his  arrival  here,  and  has  been 
adding  to  his  property  continually.  He  married,  in 
1872,  Miss  Annie  Meehan,  born  in  McHenry 
County,  Ill.,  March  19,  1849,  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  Meehan,  also  of  McHenry  County.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Keefe’s  family  consists  of  three  children: 
George  Preston,  born  September  8,  1873;  John 
Lester,  born  January  19,  1882;  Virgil  T. ,  born 
June  5,  1884.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keefe  are  highly 
respected  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
has  always  supported  the  Republican  party,  and 
for  twelve  years  has  served  as  road  commissioner. 


SCAR  B.  KNICKERBOCKER.  Among 
the  citizens  of  Aurora  who  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  for  the  good  they  accomplished, 
and  the  prominent  positions  they  occupied 
during  life,  perhaps  no  one  is  more  deserving  of 
the  best  efforts  of  the  biographer  than  the  lamented 
gentleman  whose  name  appears  above.  Oscar  B. 
Knickerbocker  was  born  August  25,  1837,  in 
Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  his 
younger  days  attended  the  public  schools  at  Albany. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  removed  with  his 
father’s  family  to  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  There  in 
the  office  of  the  Democrat,  in  1851,  he  received 
his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  printing,  subsequently 
adding  to  the  knowledge  there  obtained  by  filling 
a  position  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  office, 
while  Thurlow  Weed  was  editor,  with  George 
Dawson  and  Fred  Seward  as  assistants.  A  broader 
field  of  usefulness  appearing  to  open  in  the  West, 
the  young  printer  removed  to  Illinois  in  1855,  and 
for  a  short  time  worked  on  his  father’s  farm  near 
Earlville.  In  the  summer  and  winter  of  1856,  he 
taught  school  in  that  village,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1857  came  to  Aurora,  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
place  on  the  day  of  its  first  municipal  election.  He 
obtained  employment  in  the  printing  office  of  J.  W. 
Randall,  and  on  the  30th  of  September,  in  the  same 
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year,  became  associated  with  Augustus  Harman  in 
the  publication  of  the  Aurora  Beacon.  A  year  later 
the  Beacon  and  Republican  were  consolidated  un¬ 
der  the  proprietorship  of  George  S.  Bangs  and  O. 
B.  Knickerbocker.  Mr.  Bangs  was  appointed  post¬ 
master  at  Aurora  during  the  early  part  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln’s  administration,  but  retained  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Beacon  until  1806,  when  he  sold  it  to 
Mr.  John  H.  Hodder;  and  the  firm  of  Knicker¬ 
bocker  &  Hodder,  as  then  formed,  continued  in  ex¬ 
istence  nearly  nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  was  a  ready  and  forcible 
writer,  wielding  an  apt  pen  with  the  vigor  of  a 
man  thoroughly  posted  upon  the  topics  treated  by 
him,  and  with  the  tact  which  carried  conviction 
along  with  the  sentences  which  were  put  in  type. 
He  was  an  acknowledged  leader  among  his  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  press,  and  the  Beacon,  in  which  he  took 
great  pride,  was  built  up  to  a  position  of  wide  in¬ 
fluence,  firm  in  its  advocacy  of  the  right,  dignified 
and  respectable,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  a  place 
in  every  household.  It  has  been  said  of  him: 

‘  ‘  He  was  not  a  bitter  partisan,  and  he  always  en¬ 
deavored  to  keep  the  Beacon  from  all  extreme  par¬ 
tisanship.  He  was  conciliatory  toward  all  men 
and  toward  all  opinions;  and  yet  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  what  he  thought  was  a  right  course, 
no  ties  of  friendship,  no  views  of  party  policy,  no 
hope  of  patronage  and  no  idea  of  expediency  could 
swerve  him  from  that  course.  Neither  he  nor 
the  Beacon  could  be  bought  to  support  anybody 
or  anything;  he  always  kept  himself  and  the  paper 
free  to  support  any  one  or  any  course  that  he  saw 
fit  or  deemed  right.  His  honesty  and  integrity 
were  never  questioned,  and  he  has  left  to  this 
community  and  to  its  rising  generations  the  legacy 
of  a  character  that  is  as  strong  as  steel,  and  as  true 
and  bright  as  gold.  He  was  a  man  among  men, 
and  a  Christian  gentleman.  ” 

In  1870-71  Mr.  Knickerbocker  was  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Illinois  State  Senate.  He  was 
for  over  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  for  thirteen  years  superintendent  of 
the  first  Baptist  Sunday-school  in  West  Aurora,  a 
position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
February  26,  1885,  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
at  Aurora,  and  the  added  cares  of  that  office 


brought  upon  him  a  burden  of  labor  which  in  a 
few  short  weeks  caused  an  attack  of  brain  fever. 
He  died  May  8,  1885,  after  an  illness  of  only  four 
days.  The  place  he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  filled 
was  vacant,  and  the  event  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
community.  In  life  he  was  universally  respected, 
and  in  death  he  was  remembered  by  a  great  throng 
of  people  who  united  in  doing  honor  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  The  county  and  vicinity  press  paid  the  trib¬ 
ute  due  him;  the  various  religious  societies  of  the 
city  adopted  resolutions  of  respect ;  the  pastor  who 
had  known  him  so  well  was  almost  at  a  loss  to  find 
words  by  which  to  depict  the  sorrow  of  a  host  of 
friends,  and  all  met  upon  a  common  plane  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  last  duty  toward  the  good  man  who  had 
gone  to  his  eternal  reward.  The  funeral  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Knights  Templar,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Nearly  three  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
decease,  but  his  memory  is  yet  fondly  cherished  by 
those  who  knew  him  and  appreciated  his  worth. 
Mr.  Knickerbocker  was  married  at  Lansingburg, 
N.  Y. ,  October  26,  1861,  to  Elizabeth  R.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  who  survives  him  and  is  yet  a  resident  of 
Aurora.  Mr.  Knickerbocker’s  parents,  brother 
and  two  sisters  are  also  residents  of  the  same  city. 


El  LMER  D.  SPENCER,  a  resident  of  Kane- 
ville  Township,  where  he  is  engaged  in  agri 

_ ,  cultural  pursuits,  was  born  in  Kane  County, 

Ill. ,  December  5,  1862.  He  has  always  fol¬ 
lowed  his  present  occupation,  and  is  now,  although 
yet  a  young  man,  one  of  the  substantial  and  highly 
respected  citizens  of  his  vicinity.  He  is  the  son 
of  James  H.  and  Jennie  (Thompson)  Spencer. 
James  H. ,  son  of  Chauncy  and  Millie  Spencer, 
both  natives  of  New  York  State,  was  born  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ,  November  14,  1888.  He 
with  his  parents  came  to  Will  County,  Ill.,  in 
1846.  Jennie  (Thompson),  born  May  20,  1839, 
at  Ottawa,  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Sarah 
(Fargue)  Thompson.  Edward  Thompson  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  April  11,  1807,  and  Sarah,  his 
wife,  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  January 
31,  1817.  They  were  married  January  26,  1834, 
living  first  at  Ottawa,  but  soon  removed  to  Sugar 
Grove,  Ill.  James  H.  Spencer  and  Jenuie  Thomp- 
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son  were  married  February  22,  1862.  He  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  finally  buying  a  farm  in 
Kaneville  Township,  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
by  consumption  August  21,  1880,  after  suffering 
for  nearly  fifteen  years.  His  family  consisted  of 
Elmer  D. ;  Frank  T.,  born  December  31,  1865, 
and  died  February  24,  1877 ;  Millie  E. ,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1867;  and  Hattie  C.,  born  February 
13,  1874. 

Elmer  D.  Spencer  married  Myrtie  E.,  only 
child  of  Newton  R.  and  Mary  J.  (Pendleton)  Good¬ 
win,  former  of  whom,  a  son  of  Hiram  and  Nancy 
Goodwin,  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1834. 
Hiram,  son  of  Russell  and  Ruth  Goodwin,  of  En¬ 
glish  descent,  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in 
1804,  and  Nancy  (Jones),  his  wife,  was  born  at 
Rexford  Flats,  N.  Y.,  in  1802.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  1829.  Mary  J.  Pendleton  was  born  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ,  in  1836.  Her  father,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Crandall  Pendleton,  was  born  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  1794.  He  served  as  colonel  in  the  War  of 
1812.  In  1817  he  married  Asenath  Langworthy, 
born  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  in  1795;  they  were  both 
of  English  extraction.  The  Goodwin  as  well  as 
the  Pendleton  family  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Bloomingdale,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill.,  where  in 
1856  Newton  R.  Goodwin  and  Mary  J.  Pendleton 
were  married.  They  went  immediately  to  Aurora, 
engaging  in  the  hardware  business.  October  5, 
1862,  Myrtie  E.  was  born  to  them.  August  25, 
1865,  Newton  R.  Goodwin  died  of  typhoid  fever. 


^  B.  MC  C.  DAUBERMAN.  The  Dauber 
mans,  from  whom  this  gentleman  is  de¬ 
scended,  are  of  Pennsylvania  stock,  and 
mostly  of  Centre  County,  that  State,  where 
they  have  resided  for  generations,  holding  honora¬ 
ble  positions  in  both  civil  and  military  capacities. 
John  Dauberman,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  was  born  August  11,  1799,  and  died 
August  28,  1875.  He  married  Catherine  Swartz, 
who  was  born  August  21,  1798,  and  died  March 
4,  1868.  John  Dauberman,  the  great-grandfather, 
was  born  June  5,  1771,  and  died  February  28, 
1853,  and  his  wife  Mary  (Hafern)  was  born  Novem¬ 


ber  24,  1773,  and  died  May  11,  1848.  All  of  the 
foregoing  were  born  in  Centre  County,  Penn.  The 
great-great-grandfather  emigrated  from  Europe. 

G.  B.  McC.  Dauberman  was  born  March  1, 1862, 
to  George  S.  and  Annie  (Harter)  Dauberman;  the 
former  born  in  Potter  Township,  Centre  Co. ,  Penn. , 
October  11,  1826,  and  died  March  20,  1874;  the 
latter  born  in  Clinton  County,  Penn.,  in  May, 
1832,  and  died  September  16,  1871.  For  a  long 
time  they  were  honored  citizens  of  Kane  County. 
George  S.  Dauberman  was  thrice  married,  first  to 
Matilda  Spangler,  second  to  Annie  Harter,  and 
third  to  Lucy  A.  Wise,  who  survived  him.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  in  1880  became  a  clerk  in  the  store 
of  J .  H.  Scott,  where  he  served  two  years  and  nine 
months.  Subsequently  he  embarked  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  opening  a  store  at  Kaneville, 
where  he  has  built  up  a  prosperous  and  substantial 
trade,  carries  a  general  stock,  and  is  known  as  a 
thorough-going,  enterprising  and  honorable  mer¬ 
chant.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 


OSIAH  ANGUISH  FINK,  a  resident  of  Kane¬ 
ville,  a  well-to-do  retired  farmer,  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  enterprising  citizen,  and  owner  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  town¬ 
ship,  is  a  descendant  of  an  old  New  York  State 
family  of  German  extraction.  His  great-grand¬ 
father,  William  Fink,  a  native  of  New  York,  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  French  War;  and  his  grand¬ 
father,  John  Fink,  born  in  Mohawk  Valley,  N.  Y., 
was  a  prominent  farmer  and  justice  of  the  peace,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Josiali  A.  Fink  was  born  November  16,  1814, 
in  Sullivan  Township,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  his 
parents  being  John  I.  and  Nancy  (Anguish)  Fink, 
the  former  of  whom,  a  farmer  by  occupation, 
served  for  a  long  period  as  adjutant  in  the  New 
York  State  Militia. 

Mr.  Fink  was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
which  he  followed  exclusively  until  retiring  from 
active  life.  In  June,  1838,  he  led  to  the  altar 
Nancy  B.  Norris,  who  bore  him  three  children: 
John  N.  (deceased);  Marilda  A.,  wife  of  Azor 
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Howard,  of  Milan,  Ill.;  and  Nancy  C.,  wife  of 
Capt.  Levi  Wells,  a  coal  and  lumber  dealer  of 
Shabbona,  Ill.  The  mother  dying  in  September, 
1843,  Mr.  Fink  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance, 
in  1844,  with  Mary  A.  Norris,  a  sister  to  his  first 
wife,  and  by  this  marriage  there  were  two  children:  j 
Norris  A.,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Dak.,  and  Frances 
(deceased).  This  wife  died  in  1858  in  Kaneville 
Township,  and  in  the  following  year  our  subject 
married  Louisa  Coy,  a  native  of  Chenango  Co., 

N.  Y.,  born  in  1827.  By  this  union  there  were 
three  children:  Frankie  C.,  wife  of  William  Fred¬ 
erick,  of  Kaneville;  Marcia  A.  (deceased)  and 
Junie  A. 

Mr.  Fink  in  1839  removed  to  Onondaga  County, 

N.  Y. ,  where  he  resided  until  1851,  in  which  year 
he  came  to  Illinois  with  his  family,  and  located  on 
his  present  place,  which  he  had  purchased.  While 
in  Onondaga  County  he  was  orderly  sergeant  and 
major  in  the  New  York  State  Militia.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Republican,  and  has  served  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  in  various  offices  of  trust— such  as  school  di¬ 
rector,  supervisor,  etc.  He  is  a  consistent  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 


/^EORGE  HENRY  BRITTON  was  born  in 
||  _  Cheshire  County,  N.  H. ,  June  26,  1850. 
V.J  His  grandparents  were  Stephen  and  Fanny 

^  Britton,  of  English  descent,  and  his  par¬ 
ents  were  Lewis  F.  and  Mary  Ellen  (Paine)  Brit¬ 
ton.  His  maternal  grandparents  were  Zebadiah 
and  Dolly  (Dodge)  Paine.  Lewis  F.  Britton 
came  to  Illinois  in  1854,  and  settled  in  McHenry 
County,  where  he  bought  land  on  which  he  lived 
nine  years.  In  1863  he  removed  to  Kane  County, 
continuing  farming  until  1882,  when  he  retired  to 
Elgin,  where  he  now  resides. 

George  Henry  Britton  was  reared  on  the  farm, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  Elgin  Academy.  In  1868  he  taught  his 
first  term  of  school,  and  for  three  years  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  farm  in  the  summer,  and  teaching 
school  in  the  winter.  Mr.  Britton,  who  has  always 
followed  agricultural  pursuits,  now  owns  eighty- 
seven  acres  in  his  own  name,  and  his  wife  125 
acres,  making  a  total  of  212  acres  in  the  farm  in 


Plato  Township.  He  has  a  dairy  of  sixty  cows, 
and  his  place  is  well  stocked  with  other  cattle. 
For  the  last  four  years  he  has  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  Holstein  cattle  for 
dairy  purposes,  of  which  he  now  has  a  fine  herd. 
The  farm  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation. 

April  7,  1870,  Mr  Britton  married  Sarah  A. 
Ranstead,  born  August  23,  1851.  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Mercy  B.  (West)  Ranstead,  former  of 
whom,  born  in  Westmoreland,  Cheshire  Co.,  N. 
H. ,  February  18,  1803,  came  to  Illinois  in  1837, 
and  settled  in  Plato  Township,  Kane  County, 
being  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  section.  Mr. 
Ranstead  was  a  strong  man  both  mentally  and 
physically,  well  fitted  for  a  pioneer,  and  had  a 
large  personal  acquaintance.  He  was  postmaster 
at  Udina  for  a  good  many  years:  represented  his 
district  one  term  in  the  Legislature,  and  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  political  matters  when  the 
State  was  Democratic.  He  married.  July  16,  1840, 
Mercy  B.  West,  who  was  born  in  Strafford, 
Orange  Co.,  Vt. ,  July  14,  1812,  and  is  still  living 
on  the  old  homestead  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Britton.  John  Ranstead  died  February  8,  1868. 
The  children  of  George  Henry  and  Sarah  A.  Brit¬ 
ton  are  Orie  Maud,  born  February  19,  1871; 
Winfred  Warren,  born  March  12,  1873;  John 
Ranstead  and  Jessamine  Eugenia  (twins),  born 
February  22,  1877;  Elsie  Mabel,  born  March  19, 
1880;  Albert  Lewis,  born  October  14,  1882;  and 
Clyde  Allen,  born  May  2,  1886. 

LYDIA  M.  LAKIN  is  a  native  of  Jay  Town- 
I  ship,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. ,  and  was  born 

_ |  August  27,  1844.  Her  father,  William 

Jordan,  married  Sallie  E.  Torrence,  nee 
Houghten,  widow  of  Merrit  Torrence,  and  they 
had  seven  children,  of  whom  Lydia  M.  is  the  fourth. 
In  1855  they  came  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  Camp- 
ton  Township,  Kane  County,  where  they  engaged 
in  farming.  William  Jordan  died  April  15,  1878. 
His  widow  is  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  and 
at  her  advanced  age  of  seventy -five  years  retains 
her  faculties  well;  she  makes  her  home  writh  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lakin. 
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Mrs.  Lakin  spent  her  early  years  with  her 
parents,  receiving  such  education  as  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  district  school.  November  10,  1861, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Ralph  Clark,  a  farmer  and 
resident  of  De  Kalb  County.  To  them  were 
born  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  early 
childhood.  The  two  living  are  Elmer  L.  Clark,  of 
Virgil  Township,  and  Carrie  W.,  now  Mrs. 
Fred  Palmer,  of  Iowa.  Elmer  L.  married  Lottie 
L.,  a  daughter  of  William  Humphrey.  Mr.  Clark 
died  at  Maple  Park,  August  2,  1870,  and  April  0, 
1877,  Mrs.  Clark  became  the  wife  of  Calvin  Lakin, 
a  resident  of  Virgil  Township.  To  them  were 
born  three  children:  Elbert  C. ,  Warren  M.  and 
Ira  B. 

Mr.  Lakin  was  a  man  who  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  and  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  was  elected  constable,  and  served  as  collector  sev¬ 
eral  years;  also  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
eight  years.  He  was  possessed  of  considerable 
property  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  18,  1885.  Mrs.  Laiin  and  her  children 
reside  in  a  pleasant  home  of  120  acres  located  on 
Section  18,  the  entire  property  being  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  under  the  supervision  of  the  son,  Elmer  L. 
who  has  the  kind  of  enterprise  and  industry  that 
keeps  him  well  abreast  of  the  times.  Fat  cattle 
and  splendid  horses  are  grown  on  the  farm,  where 
everything  is  in  perfect  order.  Mrs.  Lakin  leads 
an  exemplary  life,  being  a  member  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Maple  Park,  and  her 
Christian  influence  is  manifested  in  her  children, 
her  son  being  also  a  member  of  that  body. 

OHN  F.  BURTON:  This  gentleman  is  en¬ 
titled  to  high  rank  among  the  many  intel¬ 
ligent  and  public-spirited  men  of  Plato 
Townshiji,  and  his  energy  and  enterprise  are 
of  the  kind  that  tend  to  enrich  any  section  of 
country  in  which  such  as  he  is  to  be  found.  He 
was  born  in  Plato,  Kane  County,  February  21, 
1803.  His  father,  William  Burton,  a  Canadian, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Plato  Town¬ 
ship,  where  he  bought  240  acres  on  Section  25, 
and  reared  a  family  of  nine  children,  of  whom 
John  F.  is  the  fifth. 


The  subject  of  this  memoir  attended  the  public 
schools,  where  he  obtained  a  fair  English  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  his  father  having  retired,  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  place,  and  now  conducts  a  stock  farm. 
Among  his  stock  is  an  imported  Cleveland  Bay 
stallion,  a  horse  of  fine  style  and  action,  colts  of 
fine  grade,  besides  a  good  carriage  team,  and  sev¬ 
eral  good  work  horses.  The  farm  is  noted  for  its 
extensive  improvements,  its  stock,  good  water  and 
drainage,  and  is  provided  with  a  line  residence  and 
commodious  outbuildings.  Mr.  Burton  is  a  Re¬ 
publican. 

March  13,  1880,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Huldah,  daughter  of  John  and  Jennie 
(Ward)  Dahlgren,  and  their  home  has  been  bright 
ened  with  one  son,  Floyd  LeRoy,  born  December 
1,  1880.  Mrs.  Burton  was  born  in  Barkforst, 
Lingoping,  Sweden,  April  30,  1864,  and  educated 
in  the  district  school,  bidding  adieu  to  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood  in  1876,  and  sailing  for  America, 
whither  a  brother  and  sister  had  preceded  her, 
and  with  whom  she  found  a  home  until  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mr.  Burton. 

OHN  H.  HODDER.  This  gentleman  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Aurora  Beacon,  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  the  Fox  River  Valley,  and 
conducts  the  most  extensive  printing,  blank 
book  and  stationery  establishment  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  He  is  a  native  of  Dorsetshire,  England, 
where  he  spent  his  youth,  and  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trade. 
In  1853,  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
came  to  America,  landing  in  New  York,  where  he 
obtained  work  at  his  trade.  In  1854  he  came  to 
Chicago,  thence  to  Aurora,  and  entered  the  employ 
of  D.  &  J.  W.  Randall,  about  the  time  they  pur¬ 
chased  the  Beacon  of  the  Hall  Bros.  After  work¬ 
ing  some  time  in  this  office  he  branched  out  for 
himself,  starting  at  Aurora,  in  1856,  the  first  book- 
bindery  in  the  county.  Some  time  afterward  the 
bindery  was  connected  with  the  Beacon  office,  Mr. 
Hodder  becoming  foreman,  and  for  a  time  prior  to 
1858,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  O.  B.  Knicker¬ 
bocker  &  Co.  In  that  year  the  Beacon  and  Repub¬ 
lican  were  consolidated,  and  the  firm  of  Bangs  & 
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Knickerbocker  formed.  Mr.  Hodder  going  into  the 
job  printing  business  on  his  own  account.  In 
1801-62  he  published  the  McHenry  County  Union, 
at  Woodstock,  Ill.  In  1 803  he  returned  to  Aurora, 
again  accepting  the  foremanship  of  the  Beacon 
establishment.  In  1860  he  purchased  Mr.  Bangs’ 
interest  in  the  concern,  and  the  firm  of  Knicker¬ 
bocker  &  Hodder  was  organized.  Under  this  man¬ 
agement  the  business  of  the  Beacon  was  carried 
on  until  the  death  of  the  senior  partner  in  May, 
1885,  since  which  time  it  has  been  conducted  by 
Mr.  Hodder.  In  1882  he  erected  the  tine  and 
substantial  building  on  the  island,  expressly  for 
the  business,  which,  complemented  with  modern 
machinery,  renders  the  Beacon  the  most  complete 
establishment  to  be  found  in  the  State,  outside  of 
the  larger  cities. 

Mr.  Hodder  wras  the  first  practical  job  printer 
and  binder  in  Aurora,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  man  to  bring  the  “art  preservative  of  all 
arts  ’’  to  the  front  in  that  city.  In  1876  he  invent¬ 
ed  and  patented  “ Hodder’ s  Blotter  Tablet,”  a 
simple  and  convenient  device  in  stationery  binding, 
which  speedily  came  into  general  use  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  for  several  years,  and  in 
politics  has  always  been  an  active  Republican. 

In  December,  1859,  Mr.  Hodder  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Kate  M.  Heywood,  a  native  of 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  and  at  the  time  a  teacher 
in  the  East  Aurora  schools.  They  have  one  son 
and  one  daughter  living.  F  rank  H.  Hodder, 
aged  twenty-seven  years,  a  graduate  of  Michigan 
University,  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  M. ,  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  third  year  as  instructor  in  history  and 
political  science,  at  Cornell  University,  New  York. 
Miss  Kittie  B.  Hodder  lives  with  her  parents  at  241 
South  Lincoln  Avenue. 


q  UNNER  ANDERSON,  of  Skien,  Norway, 
was  born  November  14,  1827,  a  son  of  John 
and  Martha  Anderson,  who  came  to  this 
■'>  country  in  1844.  Illustrative  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  immigrants  forty- four  years  ago,  as 
compared  with  the  present  day,  Mr.  Gunner  An¬ 
derson  says:  “It  took  us  nine  weeks  to  cross  the 
ocean  in  a  sailing  ship  laden  with  iron,  altogether 


fraught  with  much  greater  danger  than  the  trips 
of  nowadays.  It  took  us  about  four  weeks  to 
make  the  distance  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
To  Albany  we  came  by  packboat,  from  there  to 
Buffalo  by  canalboat,  and  thence  to  Chicago  by 
steamboat.  To  Ivaneville  from  Chicasro  we 

o 

traveled  by  team,  which  finished  the  journey.” 
The  parents  settled  in  Kaneville,  taking  up  300 
acres  of  land  in  Virgil  and  Kaneville  Townships. 
Here  they  built  a  “  dug  out,”  in  which  they  lived 
and  suffered  the  privations  of  a  pioneer  life,  in 
order  that  their  children  might  have  a  good  home 
in  after  years.  In  this  place,  the  northern  part  of 
Kaneville  Township,  they  lived  three  years,  after 
which  they  built  a  substantial  log  house,  where 
they  lived  the  remainder  of  their  days,  the  mother 
dying  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years, 
and  the  father  passing  away  in  1880,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years. 

Mr.  Anderson  never  had  the  advantage  of  an 

o 

education,  not  even  in  the  district  school,  as  he 
had  to  work  from  early  childhood  to  help  the  par¬ 
ents  build  a  home.  In  1855  he  married  Ulrica 
Lonquist,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1853.  To 
this  union  six  children  were  born:  Helena  A.  (who 
died  in  1864),  Olivia  M.  (who  died  in  1860),  Mary 
V.,  Olive  A.  (who  died  October  23,  1887),  Aman¬ 
da  M.  and  Nettie  G. 

The  place  on  which  they  now  live,  located  in 
Section  22,  Campton  Township,  is  a  dairy  farm, 
well  stocked  wfith  cattle.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  Re¬ 
publican  in  politics.  He  and  his  wife  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church. 


OHN  S.  LEE,  eminent  as  a  farmer  of  Plato 
Township,  and  for  forty  years  a  school  officer, 
was  born  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
December  21,  1815,  and  is  a  grandson  of 
Judge  Elijah  Lee.  His  parents  were  Abijah  and 
Elizabeth  (Strang)  Lee,  natives  of  Putnam  and 
Westchester  Counties,  respectively.  The  father 
was  born  June  14,  1788,  and  the  mother  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1788,  and  each  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  the 
death  of  the  former  occurring  November  4,  1878, 
and  that  of  the  latter  October  2,  1841.  Mr.  Lee, 
Sr.,  who  owned  a  farm  of  600  acres,  and  kept  a 
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summer  resort  at  Oscawana,  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  worth  $40,000. 

John  S.  Lee  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father’s 
farm,  and  received  the  benefit  of  a  good  English 
education.  In  July,  1835,  he  came  to  Illinois,  and 
entered  a  claim  of  320  acres,  to  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  added  until  he  owned  940  acres.  Mr.  Lee 
since  1864  has  been  a  dealer  in  stock,  owning 
at  one  time  500  sheep.  He  takes  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  public  affairs.  In  1840  he  was  chosen 
justice  of  the  peace,  which  position  he  held  nine 
years,  being  twice  re-elected  without  opposition; 
in  1850  he  was  elected  supervisor,  re  elected  in 
1851,  and  has  held  that  office  twelve  years;  he  has 
also  served  as  school  director  forty  years.  In 
politics  Mr.  Lee  was  at  first  a  Whig,  and  in  1856 
he  voted  for  Fremont,  in  1860  for  Lincoln,  but  in 
1864  he  cast  a  Democratic  ticket.  He  is  a  F.  & 
A.  M.,  which  order  be  joined  in  1856.  Mr.  Lee 
is  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  keen  observation  and 
force  of  character,  his  counsel  having  been  solicited 
in  courts  of  law. 

October  23,  1838,  Mr.  Lee  married  Nancy 
Perry,  daughter  of  George  Perry,  of  Campton 
Township,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  viz.,  Abijah  A.;  Elizabeth,  who  died  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1861;  George  P.,  of  Plato;  John  S.,  of 
Plato;  Letitia,  married  to  D.  Lilley,  of  Kendall 
County,  and  died  in  May,  1881;  Mary  E.,  married 
to  Stephen  H.  Hadden,  of  Aurora;  and  Lilly  B. , 
now  Mrs.  W.  E.  Allen,  of  Plato. 


G/HARLES  MOULDING,  one  of  the  strong, 
self  made  men  of  Kane  County,  is  a  native 
)  of  Warrington,  Lancashire,  England, 
where  he  was  born  November  9,  1842,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Rachel  (Bates)  Moulding,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1851,  and  settled  in  Camp- 
ton  Township  in  1853,  on  the  farm  where  the  son 
Charles  now  resides.  Here  they  bought  eighty 
acres  of  land,  shortly  afterward  added  eighty 
more.  The  mother  died  March  29,  1885,  and  the 
father  in  September,  same  year. 

Charles  Moulding  lived  at  home  with  his  par¬ 
ents,  attending  the  district  school  and  working  on 
the  farm  until  1865,  when  he  went  to  Chicago  and 


engaged  in  teaming.  Here  he  married  Anna  Irv¬ 
ing,  a  native  of  Chicago,  who  was  born  July  13, 
1852,  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Isabella  (Rome) 
Irving.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moulding  were  born 
nine  children,  as  follows:  Etta,  Charles,  Anna 
Laura  (who  died  December  11,  1875),  Vera, 
George,  Frank,  Daisey,  Maud  and  Walter.  After 
living  three  years  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Moulding  went 
to'  Butler  County,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing.  After  some  years  spent  in  that  State  he  again 
removed,  this  time  settling  on  the  old  homestead, 
in  Sections  32  and  33,  Campton  Township,  Kane 
County.  The  farm  is  well  stocked  with  graded 
cattle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moulding  attend  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a  Republican. 


EORGE  B.  REED  was  born  in  Wayne, 
Du  Page  Co.,  Ill.,  January  22,  1838,  and 
his  parents  were  George  W.  and  Julia  Ann 
(Ellenwood)  Reed,  natives  of  Vermont,  the 
father  born  February  22,  1806,  and  the  mother  in 
1816.  His  grandparents  were  natives  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  of  English  descent.  George  W. 
Reed  removed  from  Vermont  in  1835,  and  located 
in  Ohio;  then  in  1836  he  came  to  Chicago,  and 
shortly  afterward  settled  in  Wayne,  Du  Page 
County,  where  he  still  lives.  He  was  married  in 
1834,  and  had  seven  children — lour  sons  and  three 
daughters — of  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is 
the  second  child. 

George  B.  Reed  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and 
recived  such  education  as  could  be  obtained  at  the 
district  school.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Company 
F. ,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Illinois  Infantry,  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Resaca,  Cassville, 
Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Culp’s  Farm,  Golgo¬ 
tha  Church,  New  Hope,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Law- 
tonville,  Savannah,  Averysboro,  and  Bentonville. 
At  end  of  war,  in  June,  1865,  he  was  honorably 
discharged,  and  upon  his  return  home  he  engaged 
in  farming  in  Du  Page  County,  until  1871;  then, 
in  partnership  with  Charles  Plain,  he  bought  230 
acres  in  Campton  Township,  upon  which  he  (Mr. 
Reed)  located  in  1873,  operating  it  until  1877, 
when  he  sold  it,  and  bought  215  acres  in  Plato 
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enterprising  and  thrifty  farmers  in  the  county. 
His  rich,  broad  acres  are  the  pride  of  his  life;  the 
elegant  and  spacious  residence,  the  great  barns 
and  handsome  outbuildings,  the  main  barn  costing 
over  $2, 500,  the  cribs,  hog  barn,  etc. ,  altogether 
make  a  picture  iu  rural  life  that  indicates  great 
and  deserved  prosperity  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 
Mr.  Reed  takes  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs. 
He  is  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Republican  party. 

February  19,  1873,  he  married  Eliza  A.  Kline, 
daughter  of  John  and  Clarissa  (Champion)  Kline, 
natives  of  New  York,  and  residents  of  Illinois. 
They  have  two  children :  Frank  W. ,  born  Octo¬ 
ber  23,  1875;  and  Mertie  M. ,  born  January  31, 
1882. 


LUCIEN  B.  SCOTT  was  born  in  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  13,  1834,  the  son  of 

_ |  Thomas  and  Rozellar  (Wheeler)  Scott, 

who  were  natives  of  New  York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  respectively.  Mr.  Scott  came  west  with 
his  parents  in  1844,  the  family  settling  on  Section 
27,  Campton  Township,  Kane  County,  buying  a 
Government  claim  of  120  acres,  to  which  Lucien 
B.  Scott  has  since  added  forty  acres.  The  father 
followed  the  vocation  of  farming,  and  here  he  and 
his  wife  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days,  he 
dying  in  1862  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  and  his 
wife  in  1877,  aged  seventy- five  years;  they  were 
both  laid  to  rest  in  Garfield  Cemetery,  Campton 
Township.  George  Scott,  brother  of  Lucien  B., 
was  born  April  22,  1837, at  Cazenovia,  Madison  Co., 

N.  Y. ,  and  came  to  Illinois  with  the  rest  in  1844. 
His  education  was  received  at  a  common  district 
school.  As  a  man  he  held  several  town  offices; 
was  collector  and  highway  commissioner.  He 
died  December  22,  1876,  highly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Mi’.  Lucien  B.  Scott  received  his  education  at 
the  common  schools,  attending  the  same  in  winter 
and  working  on  the  farm  with  his  father  in  the 
summer,  and  since  the  death  of  the  latter  he  has 
placed  a  great  many  improvements  on  the  home 
place.  November  10,  1857,  he  married  Eliza  J. 
Blackman,  a  native  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  a 
daughter  of  Zenas  and  Eliza  M.  (Mitchell)  Black¬ 
man.  Mrs.  Blackman  died  in  Canada  in  early  I 


life,  and  Mr.  Blackman  came  west  in  1848,  set 
tling  at  St.  Charles,  where  he  followed  farming 
until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Cook  County;  in 
the  latter  place  he  remained  until  1867,  in  which 
year  he  proceeded  to  Bourbon  County,  Kas. ,  and 
there  he  died  in  1876,  aged  eighty-three  years. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  five  children  have  been 
born,  as  follows:  Lewis  Allen,  born  September  27, 
1858;  Levi,  born  August  15,  1860,  and  died  in  in¬ 
fancy;  Emma  M. ,  born  June  15,  1863;  James  T., 
born  October  23,  1865;  and  George  C. ,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1868. 

Mr.  Scott  has  held  the  offices  of  collector  and 
assessor  in  his  township;  he  supports  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  Both  himself  and  wife  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  they 
are  held  in  high  esteem.  In  December,  1861, 
Mr.  Scott  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Fifty- eighth 
Regiment  Illinois  Infantry;  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  served  until  the 
following  April,  when  he  was  discharged  on  account 
of  sickness. 


UGTJST  W.  FISHER,  -who  has  won  by  his 
own  strong  efforts  his  way  in  life,  is  a  native 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany,  born  July  4, 
1838,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Anna  (Kohlstett) 
Fischer,  who  were  natives  of  the  same  place.  In  his 
native  country  he  received  his  education,  which 
was  limited  to  that  of  the  common  school.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  came  to  this  country  and  to  Elgin, 
Ill.,  where  he  engaged  as  a  farm  laborer,  working 
for  ten  years  at  $10  and  $12  per  month,  saving 
and  economizing  until  he  had  sufficient  to  start  in 
life  for  himself.  In  1869  he  bought  the  place 
where  he  now  resides,  in  Campton  Township,  a 
farm  of  287  acres,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Kane  County.  Mr.  Fisher  has  made  the  place 
what  it  is,  having  effected  all  the  improvements  in 
building  outhouses,  tiling  the  ground,  etc,  etc.  On 
the  farm  is  a  fine  spring,  where  the  water  flows 
from  the  side  of  a  hill  through  a  four-inch  pipe 
with  considerable  force.  He  has  about  sixty  head 
of  steers,  and  some  fine  blooded  horses,  in  which 
he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pride. 

November  26,  1862,  Mr.  Fisher  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Huldah  Miller,  a  native  of 
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Saxony,  Germany,  born  September  19,  1843,  the 
daughter  of  John  M.  and  Anna  Rosina  (Bittner) 
Miller,  who  came  to  this  country,  and  settled  in 
Cook  County,  Ill.,  in  1857,  where  they  engaged  in 
farming.  To  this  union  there  were  three  children, 
born  as  follows:  Henry  Theo.,  November  30, 
1863;  John  Gustave,  January  13,  1867,  and 
Clara  Amelia,  June  20,  1869.  Mr.  Fisher  held  in 
his  township  the  offices  of  road  commissioner  and 
school  director;  in  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church,  in  which  they  are  held  iu  high  esteem. 
Mr.  Fisher  is  truly  a  self-made  man,  having  only 
two  shillings  in  his  pocket  when  he  landed  here,  a 
boy  of  about  fifteen  years.  Mrs.  Fisher  is  a  lady 
of  fine  accomplishments,  whose  counsel  her  hus¬ 
band  has  never  failed  to  follow. 


SIDNEY  HEATH  is  one  of  that  rapidly  de¬ 
clining  few  who  came  to  Kane  County,  and 
have  lived  and  remained  here  to  see  every 
advance  of  society,  as  well  as  every  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  soil  of  the  half 
century  that  has  marked  the  coming  and  growth  of 
all  we  have  here.  He  was  born  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  January  22,  1812,  and  is  a  son  of  Richard 
Adams  and  Lydia  (Steele)  Heath,  descendants  of 
old  families  in  that  State.  His  parents  were  poor 
but  respectable,  hard-working,  honorable  people, 
who  had  no  better  fortune  to  bestow  upon  their 
children  than  patient  industry,  and  the  single  am¬ 
bition  to  earn  an  honest  living.  They  came  to 
Kane  County  in  1836.  The  father  was  born  June 
7,  1785,  and  died  July  10,  1870.  The  mother  was 
born  December  23,  1788,  and  died  March  30,  1866. 
In  their  family  were  seven  sons  and  one  daughter: 
Horace,  born  August  31,  1807,  died  December  24, 
1882;  Joseph,  born  in  1809,  resides  in  Minooka, 
Ill.;  Sidney,  born  January  22,  1812;  Ira,  born 
April  18,  1815,  died  May  8,  1836;  Louisa  S.,  born 
February  27,  1818,  became  Mrs.  Warren  Hawley, 
and  died  May  15,  1871;  Richard,  born  September 
2,  1824,  died  in  infancy;  Aaron,  born  March  2, 
1827,  died  October  9,  1887;  and  Milo,  bora  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1829,  died  February  3,  1865. 

When  Sidney  was  but  a  youth  he  learned  the 
shoemaker’s  trade,  at  Hartford,  where  he  became 


an  expert,  and  for  some  years  worked  upon  the 
shoemaker’s  bench  in  that  place.  May  14,  1836, 
he  bid  farewell  to  his  friends  and  old  home,  and 
directed  his  steps  toward  Illinois,  reaching  Kane 
County,  after  a  tedious  trip  occupying  about  one 
month.  In  1835  Joseph  Heath,  the  only  brother 
now  (1887)  living,  bought  a  claim  of  one  Ira  Minard 
(then  living  in  St.  Charles,  Ill. ,  but  since  deceased) 
for  $700,  which  claim  is  now  owned  by  the  State, 
and  occupied  by  the  insane  asylum.  This  brother, 
who  came  to  Lockport,  Ill.,  in  1834,  was  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age  in  November,  1887.  Sidney 
first  proceeded  to  Lockport,  and  there  joined  his 
brother.  From  this  point  he  looked  about  for  a 
satisfactory  location.  His  mind  reverted  to  the 
beautiful  Fox  River  country,  which  he  had  seen 
as  he  passed  through  the  State.  He  retraced  his 
steps,  came  to  Kane  County,  and  bought  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  a  land  sale  there,  the  property  on  which 
he  afterward  lived  for  thirty-five  years.  He  worked 
hard,  improved  his  farm,  and  soon  became  a  suc¬ 
cessful  leading  agriculturist.  In  this  occupation 
he  remained  until  1871,  when  he  removed  to  his 
present  home  in  Elgin. 

He  was  married  in  Hartford,  Conn. ,  April  28, 
1833,  to  Charlotte  Sophia,  daughter  of  Giles  and 
Susanna  (Daley)  London.  To  their  care  and  min¬ 
istration  were  given  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
the  two  sons  and  one  daughter  living,  grown,  and 
on  their  own  account,  having,  by  exemplary  lives, 
repaid  in  part  the  fond  care  and  solicitude  of  their 
parents.  George  S.  is  an  artisan,  and  a  successful 
inventor,  residing  in  Hartford,  in  the  locality  of 
the  old  family  home;  Warren  H.  is  living  in  Pull¬ 
man,  Ill.,  a  carpenter;  Charlotte  S.  became  Mrs. 
Norton,  and  is  now  a  widow,  residing  with  her 
parents  in  their  comfortable  Elgin  home.  The 
second  daughter,  Susan  Maria,  was  bom  February 
16,  1843,  and  died  March  24,  1846. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heath  have  been  active  and  ear¬ 
nest  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  fifty- eight  and  sixty- four  years,  respectively; 
are  the  only  original  members  now  living  in  Elgin, 
also  the  only  ones  who  united  wit  h  the  class  formed 
in  that  place  in  June,  1837,  for  the  Elgin  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church.  In  politics  Mr.  Heath  is  a 
Republican. 
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This  worthy  couple  have  passed  hand-in-hand 
along  life’ s  pathway  as  companions  for  about  fifty- 
five  years,  nearly  five  beyond  the  golden  anniversary 
of  their  marriage,  spared  to  each  other,  and  humbly 
receiving  the  blessings  from  heaven  that  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  them  in  a  more  prodigal  man¬ 
ner  than  comes  to  the  lot  of  the  average  fathers 
and  mothers.  Although  now  seventy-six  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Heath  walks  as  erect  as  he  did  when  a 
youth  of  twenty-one  summers;  and  his  faculties 
are  all  unimpaired,  his  eyesight,  especially,  being 
wonderfully  well  preserved,  as  he  can  read  ordinary 
print,  and  write  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  His 
wife,  though  not  promising  in  her  younger  days 
for  a  long  life,  being  then  comparatively  delicate 
and  of  small  physique,  weighing  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  but  ninety-six  pounds,  is  now  quite  stout 
and  spry,  attending  to  household  affairs  with  as 
much  activity  as  many  girls  of  her  neighborhood. 
She  can  cook  a  meal  as  quickly,  and  as  well,  too; 
and  she  sometimes  finds  herself  threading  her 
needle  and  sewing  without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

t 

That  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heath  may  for  many  years  yet 
be  spared  their  exemplary  and  useful  lives  is  the 
prayer  and  wish  of  a  wide  and  loving  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances. 


IiOHN  WESTGARTH  is  a  son  of  George 
I  and  Agnes  (Baxter)  Westgarth,  who  were 
natives  of  Westmoreland,  England,  and  came 
to  this  country  in  1848,  stopping  one  year 
in  Massachusetts;  in  1849,  they  came  west  and 
settled  in  Geneva,  Ill. ,  where  John  was  born  J anuary 
9,  1852.  When  seven  years  of  age  his  parents 
again  removed,  coming  to  Campton  Township, 
where  they  bought  ninety  acres  of  farm  land,  to 
which  they  have  since  added  250  acres.  Here  he 
received  his  early  education,  attending  the  common 
school,  and  in  after  years  he  entered  the  Business 
College  of  Bryant  and  Stratton,  Chicago,  where 
he  remained  about  one  year.  He  then  learned 
the  cooper’s  trade,  and  in  1875  the  management  of 
the  farm  fell  to  him,  his  father  having  gone  to 
Canada,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  con- 
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remained  at  home  with  his  mother,  they  owning 
the  farm  together;  he  now  conducts  a  stock  farm, 
having  retired  from  dairying  a  few  years  ago.  He 
is  a  Prohibitionist,  and  is  chairman  of  that  party 
in  his  town,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  county 
committee;  he  has  held  the  position  of  township  col¬ 
lector  one  term,  and  school  director  several  terms. 

Mr.  Westgarth  is  prominent  as  one  of  the  men 
who  a  few  years  ago  (when  he  was  in  the  dairy 
business)  defeated  the  cheese  factory  men,  when 
they  tried  to  have  the  bill  known  as  the  “Wood 
Law”  suppressed.  Mr.  Wood,  in  whose  mind  the 
idea  originated,  was  a  farmer  in  De  Kalb  County, 
and  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
The  law  required  the  factory  men  to  render  an 
account  of  all  the  business  done  by  them,  being 
placed  under  bonds  to  do  so,  and  any  failure  to 
make  such  returns  once  a  month  rendered  the 
factory  man  so  failing  finable,  the  penalty  being 
$200.  The  factory  men  carried  a  test  case,  which 
they  had  made  up,  to  the  supreme  court,  and  Mr. 
Westgarth,  realizing  something  must  be  done, 
called  the  farmers  together,  and  held  a  meeting  of 
which  he  was  made  chairman.  Mr.  Wood  by  invi¬ 
tation  attended  the  meeting,  and  delivered  an  address 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  They  engaged  the  services 
of  Judge  Cody  to  assist  prosecuting  attorney  T.  E. 
Ryan,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  bill  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 


ISAAC  BARBER  is  a  native  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  was  born  November 
1,  1843,  the  son  of  Lahira  and  Annis  (Nichols) 
Barber,  natives  respectively  of  Vermont  and 
Canada.  Lahira  Barber  came  west  when  Isaac  was 
but  three  years  old,  and  first  settled  in  Du  Page 
County,  where  he  remained  five  years,  then  came  to 
Campton  Township,  and  bought  of  Ira  Minard  110 
acres  of  farm  land,  where  he  lived  until  his  death, 
dying  May  19,  18S5,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years; 
his  wife  having  preceded  him  August  18,  1880,  when 
seventy-eight  years  old.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father  the  farm  was  left  to  Isaac,  who  has  man¬ 
aged  the  place  very  successfully,  improving  it  as 
fast  as  his  means  would  permit,  until  he  now  has 
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a  beautiful  place,  well  stocked  with  fine  graded 
cattle  and  horses. 

April  13,  1881,  Mr.  Barber  married  Josephine 
Kimble,  daughter  of  Colby  and  Esther  (Hamblen) 
Kimble,  and  a  native  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  born 
April  8,  1848.  Her  parents,  who  were  natives  of 
Vermont  and  Canada,  respectively,  came  west  in 
1808,  and  engaged  in  farming  near  St.  Charles, 
which  occupation  her  father  followed  only  a  few 
years,  and  then  removed  to  St.  Charles,  where  he 
followed  his  profession,  that  of  a  portrait  painter 
he  there  lived  until  his  death;  he  died  August  25, 
1879,  aged  seventy  years;  the  mother  is  now 
living  with  her  daughter.  Mr.  Barber  has  held 
the  offices  of  constable,  collector  and  road  com¬ 
missioner  in  his  township;  he  is  a  Republican  in 
politics.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barber  attend  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  the  latter  is  a 
member. 


I.  PECK  was  born  in  Manchester,  Ontario 
Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  September  4,  1823.  His  father, 
Ai  Peck,  was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
December  12,  1795,  and  his  mother,  Sally 
(Griswold)  Peck,  a  daughter  of  William  Griswold, 
was  born  at  New  Durham,  Stratford  Co.,  N.  H. 
Ai  Peck,  Sr.,  was  at  one  time  a  merchant  tailor 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  was  an  influential  man, 
possessed  of  considerable  property.  He  died  De¬ 
cember  31,  1829.  His  widow  married  William  V. 
Clark,  in  1832,  and  same  year  they  located  at 
Naperville,  Ill.,  where  Mr.  Clark  followed  his 
trade,  that  of  a  tailor.  In  1835  they  removed  to 
Elgin,  where  they  lived  several  years,  after  which 
they  came  to  Algonquin,  McHenry  County,  and 
here  Mr.  Clark  died. 

Ai  Peck,  the  subject  of  this  biographical  mem¬ 
oir,  attended  the  district  schools  of  his  locality, 
and  when  fourteen  years  old  commenced  working 
by  the  month,  thus  continuing  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  agje.  In  1843  he  bought  160  acres  in 
Plato  and  Hampshire  Townships.  In  1859  he 
proceeded  across  the  plains  to  California  by  team, 
where,  after  a  sickness  of  six  months,  he  engaged 
in  mining,  being  quite  successful.  In  1862  he 
returned  to  Illinois,  and  followed  farming  until 
1865,  when  he  again  went  to  California  (this  time 


by  steamer),  to  sell  some  mining  claims,  and  here 
remained  three  months;  then  came  home  for  his 
family,  returning  with  them  by  rail  to  the  western 
State.  At  this  time  his  occupation  was  that  of  an 
expert  in  locating  mines.  In  1872  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Ophir  Mining  Company,  Michael 
Castle,  president,  and  by  means  of  his  electro¬ 
magnet  it  was  believed  that  he  was  enabled  to 
locate  bodies  of  ore  with  more  than  usual  certainty ; 
and  thus  he  claims  he  contributed  to  the  success¬ 
ful  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  known  as  “Cali 
fornia,”  “Consolidated  Virginia,”  “Gould,” 
“  Curry  &  Savage, ”  “  Hall  &  Norcross,”  “Alpha,” 
“Imperial,”  “Crown  Point,”  “Yellow  Jacket,” 
“Kentuck,”  “Belcher,”  “Uncle  Sam,”  “Sierra 
Nevada,”  “Union,”  and  others. 

In  1883  Mr.  Peck  returned  to  Illinois,  and  set¬ 
tled  on  his  farm  of  115  acres  in  Plato  Township, 
which  farm  is  well  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle, 
drained  and  under  good  cultivation.  He  also  owns 
twenty-five  acres  in  Hampshire  Township. 

November  15,  1845,  Mr.  Peck  married  Margaret 
Jane  Ash,  daughter  of  William  and  Jemima  (Will¬ 
iams)  Ash.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children 
— Josephine,  now  the  wife  of  David  Lester,  of 
Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  and  Elizabeth,  now 
Mrs.  John  Beamish,  of  Plato  Township.  Mr.  Peck 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  Republican  party. 


E]DWtARD  E.  GARFIELD.  The  progeni¬ 
tors  of  this  gentleman  were  early  settlers 

_ I  in  Massachusetts  in  its  pioneer  history  as  a 

colony  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  one  of 
the  immediate  ancestors  that  came  to  America  was 
named  Edward  Garfield,  who  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Chester,  England.  He  left  his  native  country 
in  1630,  immigrating  to  the  new  world  with 
Gov.  Winthrop’s  colony,  and  was  known  to  have 
resided  at  W atertown,  Mass. ,  in  1635.  The  descent 
to  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  traced  as  follows: 
Edward,  the  first  pioneer,  was  the  father  of 
Edward  Jr.,  who  was  the  father  of  Lieut.  Thomas 
Garfield,  who  was  a  direct  ancestor  of  the 
martyred  President,  James  A.  Garfield.  Lieut. 
Thomas  Garfield  was  the  father  of  Samuel,  a 
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resident  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  who  was  the  father 
of  Samuel,  Jr.,  who  was  the  father  of  Enoch,  who 
was  the  father  of  Timothy  P. ,  who  was  the  father 
of  Edward  E.  Garfield,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 

Timothy  P.  Garfield  came  to  Kane  County, 
Ill.,  in  1837,  on  a  prospecting  tour,  seeking  a  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  home;  he  returned  the  same  year  to 
Mount  Holly,  Yt. ,  where  he  then  resided.  The 
beautiful  and  fertile  country  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
valley  of  the  Fox  River  had,  however,  made  such 
a  favorable  impression  on  his  mind,  that,  in  1841, 
with  his  wife,  Harriet  Frosh  Garfield,  and  their 
family  of  four  boys  and  four  girls,  migrated  to  Kane 
County;  he  soon  afterward  bought  a  claim  with  a 
16x18  feet  log  house  erected  thereon,  on  the  south¬ 
east  quarter  of  Section  26,  in  Campton  Township. 
Into  this  habitation  they  moved  with  their  family; 
subsequently  an  addition,  18x20,  was  made  to  the 
house,  which  remained  unchanged  until  1847, 
when  he  built  the  brick  residence  now  occupied  by 
his  son,  Robert  M.  From  nearly  his  first  settle¬ 
ment  until  1852  he  conducted  a  hotel  at  that 
place,  and  until  his  death  was  known  as  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  substantial  men  of  the 
county,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  public  affairs 
of  his  vicinity,  and  was  a  stanch  Whig.  He 
served  his  township  as  assessor,  treasurer,  school 
inspector,  etc. ;  he  was  a  practical  surveyor,  and 
acted  in  that  capacity  in  laying  out  nearly  all 
the  roads  of  his  vicinity,  surveying  farms,  etc. 
He  was  noted  for  energy  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  and  at  his  death.  March  27,  1859,  he  left 
an  estate  of  510  acres  of  land,  located  on  Sections 
25,  26,  27,  35  and  36  in  Campton  Township.  His 
widow  died  November  3,  1869,  and  they  lie  side 
by  side  in  the  family  burial  lot  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead. 

Edward  E.  Garfield  was  born  at  Mount  Holly, 
Rutland  Co.,  Yt. ,  December  8,  1835,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  Kane  County,  in  1841,  where 
he  was  reared  and  educated;  and,  since  arriving  at 
man’s  estate,  he  has  taken  an  active  and  prominent 
part  in  social,  financial  and  other  affairs  of  his 
sectioQ.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and,  dur_ 
ing  the  Rebellion,  was  appointed  and  acted  as  United 
States  enrolling  officer,  serving  also  on  the  corn- 
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:  mittee  of  his  township  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  filling  the  war  quota.  This  was  accomplished, 
and  Campton  was  never  subjected  to  the  draft. 
He  has  also  served  his  neighbors  and  citizens  in 
various  local  offices  of  public  trust,  such  as  assessor 
for  five  years,  highway  commissioner,  etc. ,  and  is 
at  present  acting  as  justice  of  the  peace.  Like  his 
father,  he  is  a  practical  surveyor,  and  is  probably 
better  posted  in  affairs  in  his  vicinity,  relating  to 
surveys,  than  any  other  man.  He  is  the  owner  of 
300  acres  of  choice  land  in  the  southeast  part  of 
Campton  Township,  on  which  he  keeps  forty  or 
fifty  fine  cows  for  dairy  purposes.  The  modern 
elegant  residence  and  other  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments  on  this  land  are  the  result  of  his  own  plans 
and  labor. 

Mr.  Garfield  was  married  October  7,  1857,  to 
Frances  Harriet  W  ing,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Seneca  and 
J ane  (Ewing)  W ing,  natives  of  Danbv  and  Clarendon 
Townships,  Rutland  Co.,  Yt.  When  Mrs.  Garfield 
was  an  infant,  her  mother  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Hague,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.;her  father  married 
again,  and  came  west  with  his  family,  settling  at 
Batavia,  in  1849,  where  he  practiced  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  died  in  1851.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garfield 
have  two  children,  Mary  F.  and  Earle  W.  The 
family  are  attendants  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Geneva,  of  which  church  the  parents  are  members. 
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'OMFORT  H.  SHAW.  Among  the  many 
prosperous  and  representative  farmers  of 
Campton  Township  there  is  no  one  who  re¬ 
tains  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  to  a  greater  extent  than  this  gentleman.  He 
was  born  in  Annsville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y..  July  21, 
1835,  and  is  the  son  of  Jesse  and  Delight  (Swan) 
Shaw,  born,  respectively,  February  3.  1793,  and 
February  18,  1 1 97,  at  Stephentown,  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Jesse  Shaw  was  a  farmer  in  Oneida 
County  for  over  fifty  years.  He  was  a  volunteer 
soldier  for  a  short  time  in  the  War  of  1812,  for 
which  service  he  received  from  the  general  Govern¬ 
ment  a  warrant  for  160  acres  of  land.  In  1869 
Comfort  H.  Shaw  came  to  Illinois,  and  lived  at 
Aurora  for  one  year,  then  in  the  spring  of  1870  he 
bought  120  acres  of  land,  part  of  his  present  farm, 
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moving  to  the  same,  with  his  family,  the  same 
spring,  continuously  making  it  his  home  to  the 
present  time.  The  homestead  now  consists  of  102 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  county,  finely 
improved,  and  the  dairy  stock  averages  thirty-two 
head  of  milch  cows,  many  of  them  graded  cattle. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  married  February  3,  1802,  to  a 
most  estimable  lady,  Miss  Lovina  Cain,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  and  Lydia  (Howland)  Cain,  and  born 
January  20,  1844,  in  Camden,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
They  have  had  three  children:  Ida  N. ,  born  March 
4,  18G0,  who  died,  a  young  lady  aged  nineteen, 
June  20,  1885,  and  is  at  rest  in  the  Garfield  burial 
place  in  Campton  Township;  Ella  D. ,  born  April 
17,  1808,  and  Clyde  C.,  born  October  4,  1873.  The 
parents  of  Mr.  Shaw  made  their  home  at  his  house 
nearly  all  the  time  from  his  first  settlement  at  this 
farm,  his  father,  Jesse,  dying  there  April  11,  1882; 
while  his  aged  widow  followed  him  to  the  unknown 
world  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  following  Novem¬ 
ber.  They  were  original  members  of  the  Free-Will 
Baptist  Church,  but  there  being  no  church  of  that 
denomination  convenient  tq  their  home  of  later 
years,  they  attended  the  Methodist  meetings. 
Their  mortal  remains  were  given  burial  in  the  Gar¬ 
field  Cemetery. 


FIERCE  BURTON.  The  press  is  the  fourth 
estate.  In  voting,  Democratic  America  the 
country  press  is  the  great  national  school, 
and  if  the  reader  will  excuse  a  large  word, 
it  may  be  pronounced  the  palladium  of  American 
liberty.  It  has  superseded  the  necessity  for  the 
stump  orator,  that  delightful  creature  who  tuned 
his  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  in  every  school 
“deestrick”  in  the  land,  ancT  sailed  his  eagles  so 
grandly,  twisted  the  lion’s  tail  so  gorgeously,  and 
exploited  this  whang-doodle  so  swimmingly.  The 
members  of  the  rural  press  are  a  guild  unto  them¬ 
selves,  and  yet  the  nature  of  their  business  is 
such  as  to  draw  them  closer,  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand  better  the  real  work-a-day  people,  than  is 
that  of  any  other  class  of  men.  The  country  press 
makes  more  greatness  (gratuitously,  always,)  for 
other  men,  and  less  for  publishers  and  editors,  than 
any  other  trade  or  profession  in  the  world.  Their 


chief  pay  in  this  valley  and  shadow  must  be  an 
approving  conscience,  and  the  absolute  certainty 
of  future  reward.  Few  men,  even  in  this  business 
of  marvelous  experiences,  can  claim  more  in  this 
respect  than  can  Mr.  Burton,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Aurora  Daily  Express,  and  also  of  the  Aurora 
Weekly  Herald  and  Express. 

He  is  a  native  of  Norwich,  Vt.,  born  December 
24,  1834,  the  son  of  William  Smith  and  Nancy 
(Russell)  Burton.  The  son  was  eight  years  of  age 
when  his  father  died.  The  mother  removed  with 
her  family  to  Republic,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1844. 
The  boy  in  his  tender  years  realized  that  he  must 
share  the  responsibilities  in  life’s  struggle  with  his 
mother,  and  so  diligently  had  he  labored  that  at 
the  young  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  plying  the 
vocation  of  a  pedagogue  in  Logan  County,  Ohio. 
After  the  winter  term  he  worked  diligently  on  the 
farm  in  the  summer  season.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  he  found  employment  in  the  freight, 
ticket  and  grain  offices  in  the  town  of  Republic, 
and  in  the  meantime  learned  telegraphy.  When 
only  twenty  years  old  he  went  to  Massachusetts, 
and  became  assistant  to  the  noted  electrician, 
Henry  M.  Paine,  who  was  then  deeply  immersed 
in  the  investigation  and  experiments  of  electric 
motors,  and  of  manufacturing  gas  from  water. 
When  through  with  this  work  he  was  for  one  year 
telegraph  operator,  and  then  accepted  the  position 
of  general  station  agent  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  re¬ 
maining  there  six  years. 

In  the  midst  of  these  busy  cares  it  seems  the 
young  man  found  time  for  social  enjoyment,  and, 
meeting  Miss  Ellen  Gertrude  Lapham,  of  South 
Adams,  Mass.,  they  mutually  arrived  at  the  same 
happy  conclusion,  and  were  married  in  1800.  She 
became  the  mother  of  one  son,  Charles  Pierce, 
born  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  March  7,  1802.  The 
fond  mother  and  devoted  wife  died  three  years 
after  marriage.  Following  this  bereavment  Mr. 
Burton  spent  some  time  in  Massachusetts. 

Early  in  1800  he  removed  to  Demopolis,  Ala., 
intending  to  engage  in  cotton-raising,  but,  instead, 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as  agent  of  the  Freed - 
men’s  Bureau,  at  that  place.  His  duties  in  that 
position  made  him  acquainted  with  the  injustice 
of  the  famous  cotton  tax,  and,  with  an  independ- 
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ence  of  mind  that  has  ever  characterized  him,  he 
exposed  its  wrongs  in  a  vigorous  article  that  was 
published  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 
This  article  was  widely  copied,  and  commented 
upon  by  other  leading  journals,  and  a  discussion 
was  aroused  that  finally  led  to  the  repeal  of  an  un¬ 
just  and  oppressive  tax.  The  “  powers  that  be,” 
however,  were  not  well  pleased  with  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  a  subordinate  officer,  who  had  raised  such  a 
storm,  and  not  long  after  the  first  publication  of 
the  cotton  tax  article  he  was  dismissed  from  office. 

In  the  meantime  Alabama  became  involved  in 
the  throes  of  reconstruction.  Congress  had  passed 
a  law  calling  a  constitutional  convention.  A  cam¬ 
paign  ensued,  the  intense  bitterness  of  which  those 
who  have  known  only  the  noisy  electioneering 
methods  in  vogue  at  the  North  can  have  any  con¬ 
ception.  A  proud  aristocracy  saw  their  late 
slaves  invested  with  the  ballot.  Ignorant  blacks, 
who  but  yesterday  were  driven  like  beasts  to  un¬ 
requited  toil  now  had  the  power  to  vote  themselves 
into  office,  make  laws  for  their  late  masters,  and 
appoint  the  officers  to  execute  those  laws.  The 
haughty  Southern  leaders  felt  the  situation  too 
intolerable  to  be  borne.  Resistance  in  their  eyes 
became  a  sacred  duty.  At  first  passive,  then  sul¬ 
len,  their  temper  soon  passed  to  a  virulence  never 
before  known  in  the  political  annals  of  the  country. 
Murder  and  assassination  were  openly  counseled, 
and  scarce  less  openly  those  crimes  were  perpe¬ 
trated.  Bloody  riots  were  of  frequent  occurrance. 
Assaults  and  outrages  upon  individuals  conspic¬ 
uous  in  the  new  movement  were  almost  innumera¬ 
ble,  sometimes  committed  in  open  day,  often  in 
darkness  of  night.  The  old  leaders,  threatened 
with  a  loss  of  power,  and  dominated  by  vague 
fears  of  the  dire  results  of  “putting  the  bottom 
rail  on  top,”  goaded  the  masses  of  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  into  a  state  of  ungovernable  frenzy,  in  which 
reason  and  justice  were  lost  sight  of;  and  any  out¬ 
rage  upon  a  Republican  or  Union  man  was  consid¬ 
ered  justifiable.  An  era  of  mad  passion  set  in  that 
has  had  no  parallel  in  any  civilized  society  since 
the  reign  of  terror  in  France. 

It  was  in  this  condition  of  public  feeling  that 
Mr.  Burton,  while  absent  from  home  on  a  business 
trip,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  constitutional 


convention,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the 
Lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  these 
bodies  he  exerted  all  the  powers  of  a  practical  and 
suggestive  mind  to  secure  just  and  beneficent  laws 
for  all  classes.  He  did  whatever  could  be  done 
without  sacrifice  of  principle  to  allay  the  anoma¬ 
lous  state  of  excitement  that  prevailed,  to  disarm 
the  fears  of  the  white  people,  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  colored  people.  In  the  Legislature  he  was 
successively  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance, 
and  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  was 
the  author  of  nearly  all  the  revenue  legislation  of 
the  State  at  that  period.  The  tax  laws  enacted 
under  his  leadership  in  the^House  constituted  the 
first  successful  effort  ever  made  in  Alabama  to 
equitably  apportion  the  burdens  of  taxation  be¬ 
tween  industry  and  property.  Mr.  Burton  was 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  vicious,  corrupt  and 
dishonest  legislation,  and  his  position  at  the  head 
of  these  important  committees  enabled  him  to  save 
the  State  millions  of  dollars.  He  was  a  stanch 
friend  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  his  vote  and 
voice  were  always  given  for  the  most  liberal  sup¬ 
port  of  free  schools. 

In  1868  Mr.  Burton  began  the  publication  at 
Demopolis  of  the  Southern  Republican,  and  he 
conducted  it  as  an  organ  of  the  best  form  of 
Republican  thought.  His  outspoken  convictions, 
in  defense  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Republican 
party,  brought  upon  him  the  deadly  hostility  of 
the  old  rebel  element.  He  received  frequent 
warnings  to  leave  the  State,  Avhich  were  disre¬ 
garded,  and  at  Eutaw,  Greene  County,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Kuklux  gang  for  that  region,  he 
was  assaulted  by  members  of  that  organization, 
and  was  left  for  dead  on  the  street. 

In  1870,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
Legislature,  the  friends  of  honest  legislation 
secured  his  nomination  by  the  Republican  State 
convention  for  lieutenant-governor.  If  there  ever 
was  a  case  of  the  nomination  seeking  the  man,  this 
was  one.  He  never  solicited  a  vote,  nor  did  he 
say  a  word  or  do  an  act  that  could  be  construed 
into  asking  his  friends  to  work  for  him.  The 
ticket  nominated  by  the  convention  had  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  success  until  a  few  days  before  the  election, 
when  the  reactionary  element  set  in  motion  all  the 
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machinery  of  terrorism,  violence  and  fraud,  and 
it  was  defeated  or  counted  out  by  a  few  hundred 
votes. 

What  is  flippantly  called  the  “carpet-bag” 
era  in  the  South  was  a  time  of  portentous  impor¬ 
tance,  not  merely  to  the  section  lately  in  rebellion, 
but  to  the  whole  country.  It  was  a  time  of  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  turmoil  and  strife.  It  was  the 
meeting  and  conflict  of  two  antagonistic  systems  of 
civilization,  the  reactionary  forces  in  the  South 
sought  to  hold  that  section  at  its  old  moorings. 
Slavery  was  nominally  abolished,  but  a  condition 
of  legal  peonage  was  inaugurated  for  the  colored 
people  that  would  have  put  them  as  completely  as 
ever  in  the  power  of  their  old  masters.  The  old 
semi-feudal  condition  was  to  be  maintained,  under 
which  society  consisted  of  two  classes — a  few  great 
land  holders  and  a  mass  of  ignorant  whites  and 
blacks.  No  adequate  provision  was  to  be  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  whites,  and  none  at  all  for 
the  blacks.  The  burdens  of  taxation  were  to  be 
put  on  the  working  poor,  the  privileges  and  honors 
were  to  be  reserved  for  the  landholding  few.  It 
was  against  this  system  of  government  and  society 
that  the  Northern  men  who  had  settled  in  the 
South  brought  the  Northern  ideas  of  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number,  of  a  “  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.” 
The  clash  was  tremendous,  yet  the  issue  has  not 
been  doubtful.  The  Southern  leaders  are  again 
in  power,  and  the  “carpet-bagger  has  vanished; 
but  the  Southern  idea  of  a  semi-feudal  condition 
of  society  has  been  shattered  beyond  repair;  the 
Northern  ideas  planted  in  the  South  in  that  con¬ 
flict  have  sprung  up  as  good  seed  and  multiplied  a 
hundred-fold.  Provision  is  made  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  Labor  is  honored  as  never 
before,  and  diversified  industries  are  daily  becom¬ 
ing  better  established;  the  day  of  the  great  plan¬ 
tation  is  gone,  the  era  of  the  farm,  the  workshops 
and  the  factory  is  at  hand.  No  doubt  there  were 
bad  men  among  the  carpet-baggers,  but  there  were 
also  good,  true  and  loyal  men  among  them,  and 
the  work  they  did  has  marked  advance  movement 
in  the  South  that  is  not  yet  ended. 

Finding  the  publication  of  a  Republican  paper, 
in  Alabama,  not  a  very  profitable  enterprise,  Mr. 


Burton  sold  out  in  1871,  and  the  same  year  made  his 
home  in  Aurora,  where  he  purchased  the  Herald , 
an  independent  journal  of  Republican  proclivities. 
When  the  contraction  of  the  currency  became  an 
issue  in  politics,  he  vigorously7  opposed  that  policy, 
advocating  the  issue  by  the  Government  itself,  of 
all  money,  whether  paper  or  metal,  and  its  adapta¬ 
tion  in  volume  to  the  increasing  business  and 
population  of  the  country.  He  was  drawn  to  this 
principle,  not  less  by  his  conviction  of  its  intrinsic 
merits  than  by  his  belief  that  its  introduction  into 
party  politics  would  do  away  with  old  issues,  raise 
new  questions,  that  would  divide  the  white  people 
of  the  lately  rebellious  States,  and  break  up  the 
“solid  South,”  so  long  a  menace  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Republic. 

In  1882,  the  rapid  growth  of  his  business 
determined  Mr.  Burton  to  establish  the  Aurora 
Daily  Express,  which  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  successful  daily  papers 
in  the  State.  It  has  a  circulation  of  nearly 
2,000,  owns  the  two-story  brick  building  in 
which  it  is  published,  and  is  in  every  way  sprightly, 
vigorous,  and  as  independent  as  a  newspaper 
needs  to  be.  Every  good  cause  gets  a  helping 
hand  in  its  columns.  The  most  practical  free 
schools  for  the  masses,  the  public  library  (of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers),  savings  banks  for 
the  people,  temperance,  the  development  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  Aurora — for 
all  these,  and  kindred  topics  the  Express  has  shed 
barrels  of  ink. 

In  December,  1873,  Mr.  Burton  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Maria  A.  Sibley,  of  Athol, 
Mass.,  and  of  this  union  there  are  two  children 
living:  Claribel  Daisy,  born  September  12,  1875, 
and  Ralph  William,  born  October  19,  1879. 


If  DDISON  GLEASON  is  a  native  of  Genesee 
l\  County,  N.  Y. ,  born  June  4,  1827,  the  son 
of  David  and  Abigail  (Brown)  Gleason,  na¬ 
tives  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  respect¬ 
ively.  In  June,  1837,  he  came  west  with  his 
parents,  who  settled  in  La  Salle  County,  where 
they  remained  until  May,  1840,  and  then  removed 
to  Burlington,  Kane  County,  taking  up  200  acres 
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of  land  there,  and  locating  until  1848.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Addison  Gleason  removed  to  Grundy 
County,  where  he  remained  until  1858,  being  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  lumber 
trade,  starting  the  first  lumber  yard  in  Gardner. 
He  then  came  to  Hampshire,  and  bought  the  farm 
where  now  a  portion  of  the  village  stands,  remain¬ 
ing  here  until  1861;  then  went  to  Black  Hawk 
County,  Iowa,  where  he  located  until  1868,  in 
which  year  he  returned  to  Illinois,  stopping  for  a 
time  in  Grundy  County.  From  there  he  moved 
to  Marengo,  McHenry  County,  remained  until 
1881,  and  then  returned  to  Hampshire,  where  he 
opened  the  lumber  yard  he  is  now  conducting. 

May  23,  1852,  Mr.  Gleason  was  married  to 
Louisa  Dickson,  whose  parents,  James  and  Lu- 
cetta  (Gardner)  Dickson,  were  also  early  settlers 
in  this  State.  Nine  children  were  the  result  of  this 
marriage,  four  of  them  dying  young.  Those  now 
living  are  Homer  A.  (born  January  14,  1854,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Jennie  Parson,  and  now  living  at  Hamp¬ 
shire),  Thirza  M.  (born  September  18,  1855,  mar¬ 
ried  to  I.  N.  Dolph,  and  living  in  La  Salle  County, 
Ill.),  Della  L.  (born  September  15,  1857,  married 
to  Charles  Kezar,  and  living  in  Boone  County), 
Ervin  J.  (born  July  24,  1859,  married  to  Hettie 
Brewster,  and  now  living  in  San  Benito  County, 
Cal.)  and  Eddie  P.  (born  August  26,  1867,  and 
now  living  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. )  In  politics  Mr. 
Gleason  has  been  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  always  believing  in  and  working  for  the 
principles  of  temperance,  and  is  now  president  of 
the  prohibition  club  at  Hampshire.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  they  are  held  in  high  esteem. 


i\ILLIAM  C.  IV  ID  MAYER.  In  the  year 
1852  Christian  Widmayer  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  with  his  wife,  five  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  settled  at  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  found  employment  at  his  trade  of  blacksmith; 
July  9,  1854,  he  died  of  cholera.  In  1854  Mrs. 
Widmayer  became  the  wife  of  Anthony  Mooth,  a 
weaver  by  trade.  In  1856  the  familv  removed  tc 


Illinois,  and  bought  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Sec¬ 
tion  14,  Hampshire  Township,  Kane  County. 
The  names  of  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris¬ 
tian  Widmayer  are  Reka  (who  became  the  wife  of 
E.  Worthwine),  Caroline  (now  Mrs.  August  Meyer) 
Charles  (now  in  Jacksonville,  Ill.),  Louisa  (now 
Mrs.  George  Leitner),  William  C.,  Gottleib  (who 
died  October  1,  1862),  Earnest  P.  (now  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Cass  County,  Ill.),  Wilhelmina  (who  became 
the  wife  of  J.  Carlton,  of  Merced,  Cal. ,)  and  Robert, 
in  Virginia,  Ill. 

Anthony  Mooth  had  no  children.  He  en¬ 
listed  at  Elgin,  Ill.,  in  Company  K,  Fifty-second 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  died  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  27,  1863. 
Fredericka  Mooth  was  seventy-six  years  old  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1888.  Earnest  P.  Widmayer,  brother  of 
William  C.,  also  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Fifty- 
second  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  when  they 
returned  home  he  veteranized  at  Pulaski,  Tenn. ; 
then  went  to  Chattanooga,  following  which  he  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Atlanta.,  Ga.,  and  was  in 
Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea.  While  in  South 
Carolina  he  would  have  died  had  he  not  been 
picked  up  by  an  ambulance  driver,  a  comrade  of 
William  C.  Widmayer,  named  Frank  Gardner, 
who  died  at  Elgin  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  William  C.  went  to 
work  by  the  month,  and  found  steady  employment 
until  September,  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  K,  Fifty-second  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  Capt.  J.  S.  Wilcox,  same  company 
and  regiment  as  his  brother  and  step-father.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth, 
Atlanta,  and  in  several  minor  engagements.  At 
Shiloh  a  ball  passed  through  his  cap,  and  at 
Corinth  he  received  a  ball  in  his  left  arm.  He 
was  discharged  at  Rome,  Ga.,  his  term  of  three 
years’  enlistment  having  expired. 

After  his  return  from  the  army  Mr.  Widmayer 
worked  by  the  month  until  1870,  when  he  bought 
forty  acres  of  land  in  Section  10,  Hampshire 
Township.  He  has  added  to  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  now  has  a  fine  farm  of  100  acres  in  Sections  10 
and  11,  well  cultivated;  has  twenty-five  cows,  and 
a  fine  stock  of  horses.  In  1886  he  built  a  large 
house  after  the  modern  style,  with  good  com- 
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modious  out-buildings.  Mr.  Widmayer  always 
takes  an  interest  in  things  tending  to  the  public 
good;  has  been  collector  one  year,  and  is  now  act¬ 
ing  as  school  director.  He  is  a  stanch  Repub¬ 
lican,  a  member  of  Miller  Post,  No.  453,  G.  A.  R. 
In  early  life  he  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Association. 

June  20,  i860,  Mr.  Widmayer  was  married  to 
Miss  Margaret  Huber,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Catherine  fFofoo)  Huber,  and  to  them  were  given 
five  children:  Howard  O.,  born  March  2,  1870; 
John  C.,  born  November  27,  1872;  Lizzie  C. , 
born  May  5,  1875;  Robert  A.,  born  September 
30,  1877;  Willie,  born  April  27,  1880  (died 
April  30,  1884).  Mrs.  Widmayer  died  of  measles 
May  3,  1880,  and  January  5,  1881,  Mr.  Widmayer 
married  Louisa  Gerbing,  of  Sheboygan  County, 
Wis.,  who  became  the  mother  of  two  sons: 
Henry  G. ,  born  October  26,  1881;  Frank  W., 
born  April  4,  1883.  The  mother  died  January 
6,  1885.  March  10,  1886,  Mr.  Widmayer  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Sarah  Wink,  widow  of  William  Wink, 
of  Chicago,  and  daughter  of  Philip  and  Sarah 
(Krimbell)  Shuler. 


DWIN  ARIUS  KILBOURNE,  M.  D.,  Med¬ 
ial  ical  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Northern 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Elgin,  was  born 
March  12,  1837,  in  Chelsea,  Orange  Co.  Ver¬ 
mont.  When  he  was  five  years  old  his  parents  re¬ 
moved  with  their  family  to  Montpelier,  the  capital  of 
the  Green  Mountain  State,  where  he  obtained  his 
elementary  education  in  the  public  school  and  after¬ 
wards  became  a  student  at  Washington  County 
Academy,  then  one  of  the  best  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  State,  where  he  studied  several  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  a  wise  and  tender  Christian  mother, 
who  moulded  his  inclinations  and  proclivities,  and 
who  inspired  him  with  the  principles  to  which  he 
has  adhered  unswervingly  through  a  long  and  di¬ 
versified  experience  in  the  contest  with  the  world, 
which  is  the  heritage  of  every  citizen  of  this  Re¬ 
public.  His  father’s  death,  when  he  was  seven¬ 
teen,  impressed  him  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 


to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and  the 
following  year  he  left  school  to  devote  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  widowed  mother,  passing  two  years  at 
home,  actively  interested  in  assisting  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  matters  pertaining  to  his  father’s  estate. 
During  that  time  he  was  called  to  rmdergo  another 
experience  of  peculiarly  depressing  character,  his 
twin- brother,  Edward  R.,  dying  of  consumption 
July  9,  1856.  His  accustomed  buoyancy  and 
natural  interest  in  life  were  restored  by  health- 
orivingc  exercise  and  recreation  in  the  woods  of 
Northern  New  York,  and  in  the  spring  of  1857  he 
went  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  to  become  the 
assistant  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Horatio  Everett  Kil- 
bourne,  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  with  Selim  Newell,  M.  D.,  a  distin¬ 
guished  surgeon  of  that  place.  He  went  from  home 
with  the  idea  of  independent  manhood  which  is  in¬ 
stilled  into  the  perception  of  New  England  boys,  and 
he  found  the  activity  of  his  life  in  St.  Johnsbury  of 
the  utmost  benefit,  as  affording  an  opportunity  to 
press  his  preparation  for  usefulness  and  to  do  so 
without  incurring  an  intolerable  burden  of  indebt¬ 
edness.  He  remained  there  until  the  autumn  of 
1858,  maturing  his  purposes  and  devising  means 
and  expedients  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  the 
higher  walks  of  the  medical  profession,  his  nature 
and  training  rendering  mediocrity  in  any  pursuit  a 
condition  to  be  shunned.  This  resulted  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  branch  office  at  Bradford,  Vermont, 
thirty  miles  distant  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut.  Three  happy  profitable  years  were  passed 
in  furthering  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  in  lecturing  there  and  in  adjacent  places  on 
the  topics  in  which  his  expanding  intellect  was 
chiefly  interested,  including  physiology,  hygiene 
and  kindred  subjects,  and  also  temperance.  At 
that  date,  no  born  and  bred  New  England  youth, 
with  exalted  aspirations,  excluded  moral  questions 
in  his  challenge  to  the  attention  of  the  community 
in  which  he  labored  in  any  capacity.  His  temper¬ 
ament  was  naturally  active,  and  his  health  becom¬ 
ing  impaired  through  his  studious  habits,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  saddle-horse  and  went  a  second  time  to 
the  woods  of  Northern  New  York  for  the  benefit  of 
open  air  and  sunshine.  In  riding  and  boating, 
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living  meanwhile  among  the  farmers,  and  in  sound 
sleep,  he  found  renewed  vigor. 

The  questions  that  agitated  the  Nation  in  his 
later  youth  and  early  manhood  had  been  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest,  and  the  spirit  of  the  stock  from 
Which  he  sprung  had  been  waxing  strong  within 
his  breast  as  momentous  events  succeeded  each 
other,  and  when  the  thunder  of  the  echoing  gun 
from  Sumter’s  historic  walls  boomed  through  the 

o 

mountains  of  his  native  State,  he  recognized  and 
answered  to  the  message  it  carried  to  his  convic¬ 
tions  of  patriotism  and  duty  to  his  country  threat¬ 
ened  with  disruption.  He  was,  at  the  time,  a 
member  of  the  Bradford  Guards,  a  local  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  in  its  perfection  of  military  equipment 
and  drill  was  the  pride  of  the  quiet  little  Vermont 
village,  and  with  a  single  exception,  the  entire 
body  enlisted  in  a  practical  response  to  the  first 
call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops  for  three 
months.  The  “  Guards  ”  of  Bradford  was  the  first 
company  to  tender  its  services  to  the  governor  of 
the  State,  and  was  one  of  ten  similar  organizations 
in  complete  readiness  for'  active  service  which 
composed  the  First  Regiment  of  Vermont  Volun¬ 
teers.  Edwin  A.  Kilbourne  was  made  Sergeant  of 
his  company  on  its  formation,  the  rank  and  file 
of  which  were  native  “  Green  Mountain  Boys”  of 
all  professions  and  vocations,  and  represented  the 
best  blood  of  the  State.  Col.  John  W.  Phelps, 
commanding  the  regiment,  formerly  Captain  of 
the  4th  U.  S.  Artillery,  was  born  in  Vermont  and 
was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  of  the  class  of 
1836.  The  command  passed  a  week  in  rendezvous 
at  Rutland,  Vermont,  where  on  May  8,  1861,  it  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  re¬ 
ceiving  orders  from  General  Scott  to  report  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. ,  where 
it  arrived  at  a  somewhat  critical  period,  May  13, 
and  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  garrison,  the 
rebel  occupation  at  Norfolk  having  taken  place  a 
few  days  previously.  May  17th,  the  regiment  was 
quartered  in  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  and  ten  days  later, 
with  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  and  two  days’ 
rations  was  transported  to  Newport  News.  This 
movement  was  described  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
at  the  time  as  “  the  first  permanent  occupation  of 
the  sacred  soil  of  Virginia,”  a  statement  not  strictly 


true,  as  Arlington  Heights  had  been  occupied  three 
days  before.  June  10th,  the  regiment  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  the  first  engagement  of 
the  war  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  “battle,”  and  being  the  first 
experience  of  Vermont  troops  under  rebel  fire. 
The  regiment  served  nearly  a  month  beyond  its 
term  of  enlistment  (which  dated  from  April  20), 
and  was  mustered  out  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont, 
August  16.  Sergeant  Kilbourne  returned  to 
Bradford,  his  patriotic  ardor  nothing  cooled  by 
his  experiences,  and.  associated  with  others,  he 
recruited  a  company  and  entered  the  three-years’ 
service.  On  the  formation  of  the  company,  he 
was  elected  First  Lieutenant,  and  a  few  months 
later  received  a  commission  as  captain.  The  or¬ 
ganization  was  assigned  to  the  Ninth  Regiment  of 
Vermont  Volunteer  Infantry  as  Company  G,  Col. 
George  J.Stannard  commanding.  Colonel  Stannard 
was  afterwards  promoted  Brigadier- General  and  in 
command  of  the  Second  Vermont  Brigade,  won  im¬ 
perishable  honors  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  In 
July,  1862,  the  regiment  was  sent  into  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley,  and  through  the  incompetency  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Miles,  commandant  of  the  post,  was  surrendered 
with  other  forces  to  the  enemy  at  Harper’ s  Ferry, 
September  15th.  After  being  paroled,  the  com¬ 
mand  went  to  Annapolis,  Md. ,  and  thence  to  Camp 
Douglas,  Chicago,  where  it  performed  guard  duty 
until  the  following  winter,  when  it  was  exchanged 
and  sent  to  the  front,  and  for  the  next  two  years 
the  record  of  Captain  Kilbourne  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  that  gallant  Vermont  regiment’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  bloody  and  cruel  war.  He  was  one 
of  its  brave  and  efficient  officers,  leading  his  men  to 
posts  of  danger,  sharing  with  them  the  hardships 
and  perils  of  the  camp,  the  heavy  marches,  and  in 
the  embattled  lines.  His  abilities  were  recognized 
and  utilized  in  other  directions,  and  he  served  as 
Provost  Marshal  at  various  points,  and  as  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate  in  important  military  courts.  Unremitting 
hardship  and  exposure  to  malarial  influences  final¬ 
ly  did  their  work,  and  he  reluctantly  resigned  his 
commission  just  before  the  close  of  the  war,  re¬ 
turning  to  Vermont,  again  to  take  vigorous  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

At  no  time  had  he  abandoned  his  purpose  to 
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acquire  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  resumed  his  study. 
In  the  winter  of  1864-65  he  went  to  W ashington, 
D.  C.,  and  read  and  attended  lectures  at  George¬ 
town  Medical  College,  and  in  the  fall  of  1866  he 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  where  he  attended  lectures  and  read  medi¬ 
cine  and  took  a  special  course  in  Qualitative  and 
Quantitative  Chemistry,  in  which  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1867.  He  went  immediately  to  New  York 
and  pursued  his  further  studies  in  surgery  and 
medicine  with  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  that  city,  from  which  school  he  was  graduated 
in  the  spring  of  1868.  He  accepted  the  position 
of  Assistant  Physician  in  the  City  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  New  York,  which  he 
held  about  one  year,  during  which  he  devoted  his 
time  exclusively  to  the  study  of  nervous  diseases. 
He  passed  successfully  a  competitive  examination 
for  the  position  of  House  Surgeon  in  Brooklyn 
City  Hospital,  and  at  the  close  of  his  service  there, 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  on  one  of  the  sailing 
vessels  of  the  Black  Ball  line,  thus  securing  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  to  Europe.  He  walked  the  wards 
and  attended  the  clinics  in  Guy’ sand  St.  Thomas’ 
Hospitals,  London,  where  he  remained  one  sum¬ 
mer,  going  thence  to  Paris,  passing  several  months 
in  that  city  in  attendance  at  the  Medical  School  and 
Hospital  Clinique  in  the  ‘  ‘  Asylum  Salp6triere  ’  ’ 
and  in  sight-seeing. 

In  the  winter  following  he  returned  to  New 
York,  locating  soon  after  at  Aurora,  Ill.,  and  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 
About  this  time,  the  first  buildings  of  the  Illinois 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Elgin  were 
nearing  completion,  and  Dr.  Kilbourne  was  solic¬ 
ited  to  assume  charge,  and  entered  into  active 
connection  therewith  September  15,  1871,  the 
date  of  his  appointment,  and  he  has  since  remained 
its  Superintendent.  Under  his  careful  and  efficient 
management  it  has  reached  a  position  second  to 
none  in  this  country  among  institutions  of  a  similar 
character.  At  the  date  of  Dr.  Kilbourne’ s  first 
connection  with  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
the  hospital  consisted  of  a  single  wing,  with  accom¬ 
modations  for  150  patients.  At  the  following 


session,  the  State  Legislature  made  liberal  appro¬ 
priations  and  work  was  immediately  resumed. 
The  edifice  was  completed  in  1874,  according  to 
the  original  design,  with  accommodations  for  500 
patients,  and  the  new  additions  were  occupied  in 
the  spring  of  1875.  It  is  impossible  to  detail  the 
development  of  this  great  charity,  either  in  its 
administrative  or  medical  work,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  theories  of  Dr.  Kilbourne  in  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  the  afflicted  who  have  been 
committed  to  his  care  have  been  fully  demon¬ 
strated  and  proven,  and  stand  in  all  their  strength 
and  efficacy  unimpeachod.  The  spacious  and 
attractive  grounds  of  the  hospital,  adorned  and 
beautified  by  grottoes,  arbors,  greenhouses  and 
miniature  lakes,  which  dot  the  landscape  here  and 
there,  have  been  the  work  of  years.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  in  accordance  with  the  fixed  belief  of  the 
Doctor  that  such  advantages  would  conduce  to  the 
best  interests  of  those  over  whom  he  has  had  super¬ 
vision.  They  are  ‘  ‘  a  thing  of  beauty,  ’  ’  and  do 
credit  to  his  taste  and  judgment  and  are  the  pride 
and  boast  of  the  people  of  Elgin. 

Dr.  Kilbourne,  twin  with  Edward  R. ,  is  the 
son  of  Dr.  Ralph  and  Sally  (Dearborn)  Kilbourne. 
They  were  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  as  follows:  William  P.,  Henry  George,  Hora¬ 
tio  Everett,  Isaac  D. ,  Mary  A. ,  Harriet,  Clara  A. , 
Edward  R.  and  Edwin  A.  Of  this  family  there 
are  now  surviving,  three:  Dr.  E.  H.  Kilbourne,  re¬ 
tired,  a  resident  of  Aurora,  Ill. ;  Harriet  (who  be¬ 
came  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Sawyer,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa)  and  Edwin  A. .  of  this  sketch. 

Ralph  Kilbourne  was  born  August  29,  1796, 
at  Berlin,  Conn.,  and  was  reared  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  clothier,  and  when  quite  young,  es¬ 
tablished  himself  in  Chelsea,  Vermont.  He  pur¬ 
sued  his  vocation  with  marked  success  until  the 
spring  of  1828,  when  a  freshet  swept  away  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  mill  property.  He  rebuilt  and  was 
again  on  the  high  tide  of  prosperity  when,  in  May, 
1833,  a  disaster  of  overwhelming  character  in  the 
shape  of  an  irresistible  New  England  freshet  again 
overtook  him,  and  he  witnessed  the  entire  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  property  he  had  accumulated  in  frugal¬ 
ity,  industry  and  indomitable  perseverance.  At  this 
time,  the  uncertainties  attending  all  manufactur- 
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ing  industries,  and  especially  that  of  woolen 
cloths,  were  aggravated  by  party  wrangles  over  the 
tariff,  and  as  there  was  an  extreme  probability 
that  the  advocates  of  free  trade  would  be  sueces- 
ful,  which  meant  adverse  and  perhaps  fatal  leg¬ 
islation,  the  industry  was  for  a  time  seriously 
hampered.  Mr.  Ivilbourne,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
immediate  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  disas¬ 
ter,  thus  complicated,  took  occasion  to  visit  a 
brother  in  Ohio  and  to  investigate  the  boasted 
resources  of  the  West.  He  passed  some  time 
in  prospecting  and  in  the  study  of  dentistry  and 
went  to  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  passing  some 
years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  those 
States.  He  returned  to  Chelsea,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1842,  removed  to  Montpelier,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  March  19, 
1854.  Dr.  Ralph  Kilbourne  was  an  earnest 
Christian  man,  active  in  every  benevolent  enter¬ 
prise  that  bore  a  promise  of  permanent  good  to 
either  Church  or  State.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  old  Liberty  Party  of  Vermont;  was 
one  of  the  State  Committee  and  was  a  frequent 
guide  and  leader  in  the  management  of  political 
conventions.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Asa  and 
Anna  (Emerson)  Dearborn.  She  wa§  born  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1798,  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  and  came  to 
the  West  with  her  children  in  1859.  She  died  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Kilbourne,  at  Elgin,  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1884,  and  lies  buried  in  Green  Mount 
Cemetery,  at  Montpelier,  Vermont,  beside  her  hus¬ 
band  and  children. 

Asa  Dearborn,  maternal  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Kilbourne,  was  born  in  1756,  and  died  Oct.  16, 
1831,  at  Chelsea,  Vermont.  His  wife  was  born  in 
Chester,  N.  H.,  in  1763,  and  died  Sep.  10,  1852. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Dorothy 
(Sanborn)  Emerson,  of  Chester.  Asa  Dearborn 
and  one  of  his  brothers  served  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Army.  They  were  of  stock  that  made  its 
mark  in  the  annals  of  the  country  in  its  formative 
period,  to  which  General  Henry  Dearborn  also  a 
Revolutionary  patriot  belonged,  and  who  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  during  the  eight  years  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  President  Jefferson.  In  his  honor 


in  our  modern  history  was  named  ‘  ‘Fort  Dearborn,  ’  ’ 


in  1804.  Dr.  Kilbourne  is  the  possessor  of  a  valu¬ 
able  relic,  being  no  less  than  the  old-fashioned 
powder-horn,  of  the  style  used  in  Revolutionary 
times,  made  of  a  cow’s  horn,  and  which  his  grand¬ 
father,  Asa  Dearborn,  carried  while  a  soldier  in  the 
war  for  Independence.  Inscribed  on  it  in  letters 
cut  with  a  pocket-knife,  is  the  record  of  some  of 
the  service  in  which  it  was  carried. 

William  Kilbourne,  paternal  grandfather  of 
Dr.  E.  A.  Kilbourne,  was  born  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  Jan.  12,  1758,  and  died  at  Chelsea,  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  June,  1816.  His  brother,  Col.  James 
Kilbourne,  was  the  first  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Ohio.  William  Kilbourne  and  a  brother, 
Captain  Josiah,  entered  the  Revolutionary  Army 
in  April,  1775,  at  the  respective  ages  of  eighteen 
and  nineteen,  and  were  participants  in  all  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  They  were  also  in 
the  actions  at  Flatbush,  Harlem  Heights,  White 
Plains,  Monmouth  and  many  others,  and  William 
Kilbourne  returned  to  his  home  with  shattered 
health  caused  by  wounds  received  in  action,  and 
was  incapacitated  for  labor  for  six  years  sub¬ 
sequent.  In  August,  1786,  he  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Jedediah  Sage,  of  New  Britain,  Conn. 
She  died  at  Chelsea,  Vermont,  April  1,  1860,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years. 
It  will  be  noted  as  an  interesting  historical  inci¬ 
dent  that  both  the  grandfathers  of  Dr.  Kilbourne 
participated  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  that 
each  had  a  brother  engaged  in  active  service  in 
that  struggle. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Kilbourne  was  married  Jan.  3,  1860, 
to  Sarah  Jane  Hardy,  of  Vermont,  and  their  only 
child — Charles  Jarvis — died  in  infancy,  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  young  mother  occurring  soon  after. 
Dr.  Kilbourne  was  again  united  in  marriage  Jan. 
17,  1872,  to  Louisa  Bowler,  daughter  of  the  late 
Edward  Kilbourne,  Esq. ,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Their 
children  are: — Jennie  Louise,  born,  May  18,  1873; 
Walter  Foote,  bom,  October  10,  1874,  and  Edwin 
Dearborn,  born,  June  6,  1877. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kilbourne  represent  diverging 
lines  of  the  same  family,  leading  back  to  a  common 
ancestor,  Thomas  Kilbourne,  of  Wood  Ditton, 
Cambridgeshire,  England,  who  settled  in  America 
in  1635.  Their  patronymic  was  known  in  heraldry 
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and  represented  by  a  blazon  with  the  motto,  “  vin- 
cit  veritas,”  still  prized  as  a  family  inheritance 
by  the  present  generations.  Mrs.  Kilbourne  and 
the  dauo-hter  are  communicants  in  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  at  Elgin,  of  which  the  doctor  is 
an  attendant,  and  whose  interests  he  has  served 
as  vestryman  and  in  other  capacities.  He  and  his 
wife  aided  substantially  in  the  erection  of  the  church 
edifice,  aud  Mrs.  Kilbourne  is  active  as  a  member 
of  several  societies  aud  guilds  connected  with  the 
Episcopal  Church,  such  as  the  ‘‘Woman’s  Auxil¬ 
iary,”  ‘‘St.  Martha’s  Guild,”  etc. 

Dr.  Kilbourne  is  a  member  of  the  Fox  River 
Medical  Society,  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Insane.  He  is  frequently 
called  to  the  criminal  and  other  courts  of  Illinois 
and  elsewhere  as  an  expert  in  important  cases. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  political  principles,  and 
represents  the  strains  of  intelligence,  culture  and 
ambition  which  the  East  has  sent  to  the  West,  and 
on  which  is  founded  the  stability,  progress  and 
position  of  the  latter.  Every  man  is  worth 
to  his  own  generation  and  to  those  immediately 
succeeding  him,  precisely  what  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  from  the  standpoint  of  manhood,  honor 
and  probity.  In  the  work  to  which  the  life  of 
Dr.  Kilbourne  has  been  chiefly  devoted,  he  has 
his  best  memorial. 


AMUEL  C.  EVERTS*  was  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  July  5,  1805. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  New  England, 
and  highly  respected;  his  father,  Samuel 
Everts,  having  been  at  one  time  sheriff  of  a  county 
in  Vermont.  Samuel  C.  remained  at  home,  in 
Washington,  Mass.,  and  on  a  farm  near  Pittsfield, 
until  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  when,  owing  to  the 
large  family  dependent  upon  his  parents,  and 
wishing  to  relieve  them  of  the  expense  of  his  edu¬ 
cation,  he  engaged  his  services  to  an  uncle  at 

*  Prepared  by  J.  P.  Snell,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  chief  clerk  of 
Second  Division,  Sixteenth  Army  Corps. 


$4  per  month,  and  attended  school  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
obtained  board  with  Judge  Walker,  of  Lenox, 
paying  his  way  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  and 
attending *the  Lenox  Academy.  He  married  Miss 
Ruth,  daughter  of  Col.  Nathan  Barrett,  who 
was  for  years  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Lenox.  Mr. 
Everts  resided  upon  a  farm  in  that  town  until  1834, 
when  with  his  family,  he  immigrated  to  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County,  N.  Y.,  settling  on  land  purchased 
of  the  ‘‘Holland  Land  Company,”  and  situated  in 
the  town  of  Otto.  His  energies  were  here  devoted 
to  cutting  away  the  timber  from  his  purchase- 
then  but  a  compact  forest — and  in  providing  for 
his  young  family.  The  hardships  and  exposures, 
the  journey  to  Buffalo  with  an  ox  team,  and  many 
other  trials  incident  to  early  settlements,  are 
familiar  to  the  pioneers  of  that  day,  and  can  not 
be  recounted  in  so  brief  a  sketch  as  this  must  of 
necessity  be;  tve  can  not  forbear  saying,  however, 
that  he  bore  the  toil,  the  trials  and  hardships  with 
patience  and  fortitude,  seconded  by  his  faithful 
companion,  who,  by  her  Christian  example 
and  resignation  to  the  inconveniences  of  the 
wilderness,  proved  herself  a  worthy  daughter  of 
estimable  parents,  and  an  honor  to  him  whom 
she  had  followed  to  the  wilds  of  Western  New 
York. 

The  original  tract  upon  which  he  first  located 
was  subsequently  sold,  and  the  Wilcox  farm  pur¬ 
chased;  on  the  latter  Mr.  Everts  engaged  in  the 
dairy  business,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  Otto — a 
kind,  industrious,  and  respected  citizen.  During 
his  residence  in  Cattaraugus  County  he  organized 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  served  as  one  of  its 
deacons  for  seventeen  successive  years,  and  as  its 
Sabbath- school  superintendent  for  twelve  years. 
He  also  held  the  office  of  school  commissioner  for 
the  period  of  twelve  years.  Of  his  connection  with 
church  interests,  an  Otto  correspondent  of  the 
Franklinville  Argus,  speaking  of  the  early  settlers 
says: 

“Deacon  Samuel  C.  Everts  came  into  town  at 
a  later  date,  yet  while  it  was  so  new  that  the  wolves 
prowled  about  his  door.  He  was  a  man  of  in 
fluence,  zealous  in  all  good  works,  the  life  of  his 
church  and  the  Sabbath-school,  and,  when  he  went 
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West,  the  Presbyterian  Church  lost  its  head;  it 
flickered  for  a  time  in  its  socket,  and  gradually  went 
out.” 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  through  the  influence  of 
neighbors  and  friends  who  had  preceded  him, 
Deacon  Everts,  accompanied  by  his  family,  moved 
to  Kane  County,  Ill. ,  settling  on  the  Sitterly  farm, 
in  the  township  of  Geneva,  near  its  beautiful  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  same  name.  Here,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  he  still  resides.  During  his  residence  of 
thirty-seven  years  in  Geneva  his  life  has  been 
almost  a  counterpart  of  the  years  passed  in  Otto, 
and  the  same  interest  has  also  been  manifested  in 
religious  matters  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  church. 
Upon  his  advent  in  Geneva  the  Congregational 
Church  had  no  organization.  He  at  once  inter¬ 
ested  himself,  with  his  Cattaraugus  neighbors  and 
a  few  others,  in  organizing  a  society  of  that  faith, 
and  by  zealous  and  persevering  efforts  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  church  edifice.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  has  been  its  deacon,  and  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  its  Sabbath-school  superintendent.  As 
a  result  of  his  initial  efforts  and  subsequent  labors 
the  church  at  present  ranks  as  the  leading  denom¬ 
ination  of  that  village. 

The  companion  of  his  early  manhood,  who 
shared  his  labors  with  a  faith  sublime,  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one  years.  Her  remains  rest  in  the 
Geneva  Cemetery,  along  with  those  of  Lucinda,  a 
second  wife,  and  two  sons  and  two  dauo-hters: 

O 

Charles,  Carlos,  Cornelia  and  Frances.  This  fam¬ 
ily  had  been  spared  affliction  while  in  their  native 
State,  contending  with  obstacles  which  a  pioneer 
life  unavoidably  presents;  but  when  transplanted 
to  the  home  of  their  adoption  in  the  West,  and 
subjected  to  the  sudden  changes  of  its  climate, 
early  graves  claimed  many  of  its  loved  ones, 
and  this  Christian  parent  received  the  chasten¬ 
ing  with  unbroken  faith.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Lucinda  Buck,  April  14,  1857;  she 
died  in  the  year  1859,  and  in  1861  (June  4) 
he  married  Mrs.  Lucretia  Van  Sickle,  who  still 
survives. 

It  may  not  be  said  of  any  man  that  he  never 
had  an  enemy,  but  it  may  truthfully  be  stated  of 
Deacon  Everts  that  he  knows  no  enemies,  and  that 
in  his  western  as  well  as  in  his  eastern  home  his 


life  has  been  without  blemish.  Industrious,  retir¬ 
ing,  honest  and  generous,  beloved  of  the  young 
and  respected  by  all,  no  meed  of  praise  is  required. 
He  can  well  afford  to  be  known  and  judged  by  his 
works. 

Seven  children  were  reared  by  Deacon  Evei’ts, 
a  brief  record  of  whom  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Charles  N.  was  born  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  October  5, 
1828,  and  died  at  Wyandotte,  Kas. ,  February  28, 

1862,  while  in  the  service  of  his  country.  His  lot 
was  cast  in  Kansas  during  its  most  turbulent  era, 
but  with  unflinching  courage  he  maintained  him¬ 
self  and  family  until  his  country  called  him.  His 
remains  were  removed  to  Geneva  and  interred  in 
the  village  cemetery.  Carlos,  born  at  Lenox,  Mass. , 
March  31,  1831,  died  at  Geneva,  Ill.,  June  28, 
1853;  Cornelia  R.,  born  at  Lenox,  May  14,  1833, 
died  at  Geneva,  September  12,  1853;  Frances  M., 
born  at  Otto,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1841,  died  July  28, 

1863.  There  are  but  three  children  living:  Louis 
H.,  born  at  Otto,  April  14.  1836;  James  S.,  born 
in  Otto,  March  25,  1844  ;  and  Edward  Arthur 
( by  his  second  wife ),  born  at  Geneva,  April  1, 
1858. 

Maj.  L.  H.  Everts,  the  eldest  of  those  living, 
entered  the  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
leaving  a  position  of  trust  in  the  mercantile  house 
of  Potter  Palmer,  Chicago.  He  assisted  in  raising 
a  regiment  in  Kane  County,  Ill.,  and  accompanied 
it  to  the  field  as  lieutenant.  He  served  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Fort  Donelson,  Pittsburg  Landing  and 
Corinth;  was  detailed  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Hackleman,  just  before  the  battles  of  Iuka  and 
Corinth,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  in  the  latter  of  which 
engagements  his  general  was  killed,  and  the  divis¬ 
ion  lost  more  than  one-third  of  its  fioditinw  force 

o  O 

in  killed  and  wounded.  Soon  after  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  President  as  adjutant-general  of  volun  - 
teers,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  assigned  to  duty 
with  Gen.  T.  W.  Sweeney,  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Second  Division,  Sixteenth  Army 
Corps.  *  He  served  through  Sherman’ s  campaigns, 
and  finally,  with  the  victorious  army,  rested  at 
Washington.  While  in  camp  at  the  last  named 
place,  the  field  officers  of  his  division  united  in  the 
following  testimonial  and  request  to  the  war  de 

*Afterward  Fourth  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps. 
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partment,  presenting  Capt.  Everts  with  a  copy  of 
the  same: 

Headquarters  50th  III.  Inf.  Vols.,  | 
near  Washington  City,  D.  C.,  May  31,  1865.  f 

Capt.  L.  H.  Everts,  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Fourth 

Division  Fifteenth  Army  Corps, 

Sir: — To  assure  you  of  the  high  regard  in  which  your 
services  as  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Fourth  Divis¬ 
ion,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  are  held,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  petition  which  has  this 
day  been  forwarded  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
by  the  field  officers  of  said  division,  requesting  your  ap¬ 
pointment  as  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  with 
the  rank  of  major. 

I  am.  captain,  with  respect,  your  most  obedient  ser¬ 
vant, 

(Signed)  William  Hanna, 

Lieutenant-  Colonel,  Commanding  Regiment. 

[Copy.] 

Camp  of  4th  Division,  15th  Army  Corps.  ) 
near  Washington  City,  D.  C.,  May  31,  1865.  f 

To  Adjutant- General  United  States  Army,  Washington, 

D.  C., 

Sir: — We,  the  undersigned  field-officers  of  the  Fourth 
Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  hereby  most  respectfully 
request  that  Capt.  L.  H.  Everts,  assistant  adjutant-general 
of  volunteers,  be  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general  of 
volunteers,  with  the  rank  of  major. 

We  can  each  and  all  of  us  testify  to  the  faithful  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  Capt.  Everts  has  discharged  the 
arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  the  majority  of  us  having  been  officially  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  since  the  summer  of  1862. 

We  are,  general,  with  great  respect  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vants, 

(Signed) 

Brig. -Gen.  E.  W.  Rice,  Commanding  1st  Brigade. 

Brig. -Gen.  Wm.  T.  Clark,  Commanding  2d  Brigade. 

Brig. -Gen.  R.  Rowett,  Commanding  3d  Brigade. 

Col.  R.  N.  Adams,  Eighty-first  Ohio  Volunteers. 

Col.  Wm.  Hanna,  Fiftieth  Illinois  Volunteers. 

[and  thirty-two  others.] 

It  was  indorsed  by  his  general  commanding 
the  division  as  follows. 

Headquarters  4th  Division,  15th  Army  Corps,  | 
near  Washington  City,  D.  C.,  June  3,  1865.  [ 

Respectfully  forwarded,  and  earnestly  recommended. 
An  officer  able,  faithful  and  gallant — in  every  way  de¬ 
serving  the  promotion. 

(Signed) 

JoiinM.  Corse,  Brevet  Major-General  Commanding. 

This  application  was  recommended  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  corps  and  army  commanders,  and  his 


promotion  secured.  Since  the  war  Maj.  Everts 
has  been  successfully  and  extensively  engaged  in 
the  publishing  business,  including  local  and  gen¬ 
eral  works,  the  wonderful  system  regulating  it 
doubtless  being  an  outgrowth  of  his  army  experi¬ 
ence. 

His  brothers,  James  S.  and  E.  A.,  were  for  a 
number  of  years  associated  with  him  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  the  former  in  charge  of  agents 
and  the  latter  as  superintendent  of  the  publication 
department  in  Philadelphia.  James  S.  Everts  is 
now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Everts  Brothers,  and 
in  charge  of  “  Louiland  Stock  Farms,”  near  Falls 
City,  Neb.,  while  Edward  A.  Everts,  youngest  of 
the  brothers  living,  holds  the  responsible  position 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Cold  Blast  Feath¬ 
er  Company,  of  which  L.  H.  Everts  is  president, 
located  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  a  company  deal¬ 
ing  extensively  in  wholesale  bedding  supplies. 


AMES  FITCHIE,  one  of  Kane  County’s  most 
respected  and  honored  citizens,  as  well  as 
successful  and  well-to-do  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men,  resides  on  Section  24,  Plato  Township, 
where,  surrounded  by  an  interesting  family,  he  en¬ 
joys  the  possession  of  a  line  farm  of  210  acres. 
He  conducts  a  large  dairy,  finding  a  ready  market 
for  the  product  thereof  in  Elgin.  Mr.  Fitchie 
was  born  at  Newtyle,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  June 
22,  1828,  and  is  the  fourth  in  the  family  of  six 
children  born  to  David  and  Ellen  (Martin)  Fitchie, 
former  of  whom  was  a  farmer,  recognized  as  a  man 
of  high  moral  standing. 

James  Fitchie  was  reared  on  the  farm,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  rudiments  of  an  education  from  his  parents, 
and  when  old  enough  to  earn  money  for  himself, 
he  expended  it  in  procuring  an  education  at  the 
graded  schools.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
became  foreman  to  W.  E.  Collins  Wood,  on  the 
Keithock  estate,  near  Cupar  Angus,  and  his  capa¬ 
bility  for  that  position  won  for  him,  afterward,  the 
position  of  foreman  of  the  vast  estate  of  Sir  George 
Kinloch,  of  Kinloch,  a  position  he  held  one  year, 
and  was  then  promoted  to  overseer  of  Kinloch’ s 
home  farm,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  fifteen 
years  and  six  months.  Upon  leaving  Sir  George 
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Kinloch’ s  service  he  came  to  America,  and  located 
in  McHenry  County,  Ill.,  afterward  removing  to 
Rutland,  Kane  County,  in  1873;  in  1885  he 
bought  a  farm  of  210  acres,  on  Section  24,  Plato 
Township,  which  is  well  watered  with  springs, 
well  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle,  and  under  ex¬ 
cellent  cultivation.  In  1880  Mr.  Fitchie  remod¬ 
eled  his  barn,  and  now  has  one  of  modern  style, 
82x30,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,  as  well  as  other 
valuable  and  commodious  outbuildings. 

Mr.  Fitchie  is  not  a  politician,  but  takes  an 
interest  in  public  affairs;  he  is  a  school  director, 
and  director  of  the  Horse  Mutual  Protection  So¬ 
ciety.  He  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  a  strictly  temperance  man,  and  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  Presbyterian  faith. 

In  1857  Mr.  Fitchie  was  married  to  Miss  Grace, 
daughter  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  (Duer)  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  and  who  was  born  in  1828,  in  the  parish  of 
Dull,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  receiving  such  educa¬ 
tion  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  schools  of  that 
parish.  Previous  to  her  marriage  she  spent  seven 
years  in  the  household  of  Sir  George  Kinloch,  of 
Kinloch.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitchie  have  been  blessed 
with  one  daughter  and  five  sons,  as  follows:  Mar¬ 
garet  Ann,  born  May  28,  1858,  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Templeton,  a  baker,  of  Elgin;  David, 
born  December  18,  1859,  died  November  22,  1872; 
James,  born  March  28,  1862,  is  a  molder  by 
trade  in  Chicago;  Robert  A.,  born  March  29,  1864; 
Hugh  W.,  born  July  23,  1866;  and  Alexander  M. , 
born  February  6,  1870. 


OSHUA  W.  SKINNER,  one  of  the  old  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  county,  and  a  prominent  farmer, 
is  a  native  of  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. ;  born  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1818,  a  son  of  Joshua  G.  and  Cla¬ 
rissa  (YVayburn)  Skinner,  also  of  same  place.  The 
father  died  at  his  home  in  New  York,  at  the  a°-e 

o 

of  seventy- seven  years.  In  early  life  he  worked 
at  carpentering,  but  in  later  days  followed  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812-15.  The  mother  of  J.  W.  Skinner  died  in  her 
twenty -first  year,  when  he  was  but  eleven  days  old. 

On  his  father’s  farm  Joshua  W.  remained  until 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  married 
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May  24,  1843,  to  Martha  Attix,  a  native  of  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  daughter  of  Aquilla  and  Re¬ 
becca  Attix.  Of  this  marriage  five  children  were 
born:  Clarissa,  February  26,  1845;  Janette,  March 
12,  1847;  Chester  C.,  January  20,  1850;  Rebecca 
A.,  April  15,  1852;  Daniel  G. ,  October  2,  1854. 
Of  these  Clarissa  was  married  December  31,  1862, 
to  Solon  Dickson,  of  Hampshire,  Ill.,  and  lived 
with  him  until  his  death,  which  occurred  October 
15,  1864  (nearly  two  years  later,  June  10,  1866, 
she  became  united  in  wedlock  with  Prof.  N.  E. 
Leach,  of  Elgin,  Ill. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leach  resided 
in  Elgin  several  years,  and  she  taught  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  with  him;  they  are  both  living);  Janette 
was  married  November  2,  1865,  to  Nathan  Levey, 
of  Hampshire,  Ill. ,  and  they  lived  on  a  farm  near 
that  town  till  the  spring  of  1871,  when  they  re-, 
moved  to  Wall  Lake,  Iowa,  where  they  resided  on 
a  farm  till  her  death,  April  5,  1884  (she  left  three 
children— two  sons  and  one  daughter);  Chester  C. 
was  married  February  2,  1871,  to  Helen  A.  Ste¬ 
phens  of  Constantine,  Mich.,  and  by  her  has  two 
children — one  son  and  one  daughter — both  living. 
This  wife  died  June  20,  1880,  at  Constantine, 
Mich.,  where  she  was  buried.  After  her  death 
Chester  C.  came  to  Hampshire,  Ill. ,  here  married, 
October  19,  1881,  Alice  J.  Mann,  of  Dundee,  Ill., 
and  two  years  later  they  removed  to  Hurley,  Tur¬ 
ner  Co.,  Dak.,  where  they  still  reside,  he  being 
proprietor  of  a  creamery  at  that  place;  by  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife  he  has  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

In  the  fall  of  1846  Mr.  Skinner  came  west,  and 
bought  eighty  acres  of  land  on  Section  24,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Township,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
which  he  conducts  as  a  stock  and  grain  farm.  Mrs. 
Skinner  died  June  4,  1856,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six 
years,  and  was  buried  at  Hampshire.  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  second  wife,  nee  Mary  T.  Putnam,  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  born  November  16,  1818,  and  whom 
he  married  March  16,  1858,  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  Gen.  Putnam,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  her  par¬ 
ents  being  Charles  and  Sarah  (Bragg)  Putnam, 
also  natives  of  Worcester.  Her  father  served  as 
captain  of  Rifles  in  the  War  of  1812-15,  and  died 
August  23,  1841,  aged  forty-eight  years;  her 
mother  died  June  18,  1831,  aged  thirty-eight 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skinner  are  members  of  the 
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Free  Methodist  Church,  at  Elgin.  He  has  served 
the  town  as  road  commissioner  and  as  school  di¬ 
rector.  Politically  he  has  always  supported  the 
Republican  ticket  until  recently,  when  he  took  up 
the  Prohibition  cause,  and  has  since  been  a  close 
adherent  of  that  party. 


C  APTAIN  LEYERETT  M.  KELLEY,  Elgin 
City,  was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 

)  September  28,  1841,  son  of  John  and  Eliza 
Mansfield  Kelley,  of  New  York.  They  came 
to  Illinois,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Rutland  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  County,  in  1845.  John  Kelley  was  a 
carpenter  and  builder  in  Schenectady,  now  a  thrifty 
and  successful  farmer  in  Illinois,  still  residing  on 
his  farm  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  In  a 
short  time  after  he  came  to  Kane  County  he  be¬ 
came  well-known  to  the  free-soilers,  and  in  1852 
he  became  the  first  free-soil  (now  Republican 
party)  candiate  for  representative  ever  nominated  in 
the  county.  He  was  in  advance  of  the  people  of 
his  time,  and  thereby  failed  to  be  elected.  Mrs. 
Eliza  Mansfield  Kelley  was  a  native  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  She  bore  her  husband  nine  children,  of 
whom  Leverett  M.  was  the  fifth.  She  died  at 
the  old  homestead  in  Rutland  Township,  in  1884, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  She  died  in  the  faith  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Leverett  M.  Kelley  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Rutland,  and  then  the  Elgin  Academy,  and 
completed  his  education  at  Beloit  College.  He 
abruptly  terminated  his  school  days  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  called  for  soldiers  in  the  three  years’ 
service,  enlisting  in  Company  A,  Thirty-sixth 
Illinois  Infantry,  in  July,  1861.  The  number 
of  the  regiment  indicates  it  as  having  been  among 
the  earliest  formed  in  the  first  three  years’  serv¬ 
ice.  During  this  long  term  of  service,  the  history 
of  Mr.  Kelley  is  in  the  brilliant  war  record  made 
by  that  regiment.  The  young  man  was  in  the 
line  with  musket,  in  time  becoming  corporal,  and 
then  acting  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment.  On 
the  banners  of  his  regiment  are  written  the  bloody 
battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  Perryville,  Stone  River, 
Chickamauga,  Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Franklin,  Nashville,  and  all  the  last 


great  battles  toward  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
addition  to  these,  Mr.  Kelley  was  in  several  other 
engagements.  He  was  captured  in  the  charge 
at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  but  in  the  confusion,  soon 
after  escaped.  After  he  had  served  his  three  years’ 
term  he  re-enlisted,  and  upon  reorganization  was 
elected  first  lieutenant  and  afterward  captain  of 
Company  A,  Thirty-sixth  Illinois.  The  war  over, 
these  veterans  returned  to  Springfield,  and  were 
mustered  out  at  the  end  of  four  and  one-half 
years’  faithful  service.  Capt.  Kelley  returned 
to  his  father  in  Rutland,  and  the  next  winter, 
instead  of  the  keen  sword,  was  wielding  the  keen 
birch  of  the  schoolroom.  In  1867  he  engaged 
in  farming,  and  the  following  year  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Kane  County.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
opened  a  drug  store  in  Elgin.  In  1878  he  was 
again  elected  sheriff,  the  legal  term  at  that  time 
being  two  years.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  In¬ 
dian  agent  at  Standing  Rock,  Dak.  He  was  after¬ 
ward  transferred  to  Los  Pinos,  Colo.  While  here 
he  conducted  a  very  important  treaty  with  the 
Indians  to  a  successful  issue,  and  was  highly 
complimented  therefor  by  the  Government,  and 
the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency.  He 
resigned  the  Indian  agency  in  1879,  when  he 
engaged  largely  in  mining  in  Colorado,  and  met 
with  good  success.  He  now  retains  important 
interests  there.  In  1879  he  returned  to  Elgin, 
which  at  all  times  has  been  his  permanent  home. 
He  has  made  here  large  investments;  some  of  the 
noted  blocks  and  buildings  in  the  city  he  has 
erected,  at  the  same  time  he  has  successfully  car¬ 
ried  on  his  fine  farm  of  540  acres. 

He  has,  however,  for  the  past  few  years  been 
giving  more  and  more  attention  to  his  city  prop¬ 
erty.  In  1873  he  erected  the  present  fine  Kel¬ 
ley  &  Todd  block,  and  is  just  now  (December, 
1887,)  completing  one  of  the  finest  blocks  in  the 
city,  the  Kelley  block,  just  opposite  the  postoffice, 
at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  The  lower  floors  of  this  build¬ 
ing  are  storerooms,  having  all  modern  improvements 
and  elegancies;  the  uppfir  floors  are  fitted  up  in 
elegant  style,  and  are  the  “European  Hotel,”  ele¬ 
gantly  furnished,  with  steam  heat  in  every  room. 

Capt.  Kelley  organized  the  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  of  Elgin  and  Chicago,  exclusively 
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for  the  manufacture  of  dynamos  for  the  arc  and 
incandescent  electric  light.  This  system  of  elec¬ 
tric  light  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great  success,  a9  it 
clearly  possesses  great  advantages  over  all  other 
systems  yet  invented,  the  special  advantages  being 
in  the  automatic  dynamos.  Mr.  Kelley  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

He  has  been  too  busy  a  man  since  his  return 
from  the  war  to  give  very  much  attention  to  poli¬ 
tics.  He  was,  however,  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1884.  He  is 
a  Knight  Templar,  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post, 
and  a  member  of  the  Universalist  Church. 

Mr.  Kelley  has  been  twice  wedded.  In  1866 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Emma  G.  Pingree, 
and  to  them  were  born  three  children:  Gertrude 
H.,  Charles  R.  and  Grace  B.  Mrs.  Emma  G. 
Kelley  died  in  1883,  and  in  October,  1885,  Mr. 
Kelley  married  Mrs.  Fanny  E.  Bradford,  a  native 
of  Richmond,  Ya.,  widow  of  the  late  Maj.  R.  B. 
Bradford,  of  Denver,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  prominent 
men  of  that  State. 

Capt.  Kelley  has  won  his  success  in  life 
with  the  warm  and  cordial  approval  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  is  well  known  in  Kane  County. 
Naturally  of  a  pleasant  and  genial  nature,  social 
in  manners,  generous  and  public  spirited,  he  has 
richly  merited  the  success  which  has  come  to 
him. 

QEORGE  EDWIN  SISLEY,  publisher  of  the 
Hampshire  Register,  at  Hampshire,  Ill.,  was 
born  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  3,  1865,  to 
.  t  John  S.  and  Anna  (Lyman)  Sisley.  He 
was  reared  in  Geneva,  Kane  County,  and  educated 
at  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  up  to  his 
fifteenth  year.  He  then,  the  same  year,  com¬ 
menced  to  learn  the  art  of  printing  in  the  office  of 
the  Republican,  at  Geneva,  under  Mr.  Charles 
Archer,  and  here  he  remained  three  years.  After¬ 
ward  he  worked  in  printing  offices  in  Chicago  and 
Elgin,  Ill.,  for  a  short  time.  Then  became  railroad 
news  agent  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Rail- 
way,  serving  one  year,  and  in  the  same  capacity  on 
the  Sioux  City  &  Pacific  Railway,  Nebraska,  also 
for  one  year  (1882-83). 


Again  turning  his  attention  to  the  printing 
business,  Mr.  Sisley,  March  5,  1885,  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Register,  at  Hampshire,  Ill. , 
in  partnership  with  his  brother,  L.  A.  Sisley, 
whose  interest  in  the  concern  he  bought  out  June 
5,  following.  The  Register  is  well  edited  and 
ably  managed,  enjoying  at  the  present  time  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  between  600  and  700.  It  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  seven-column  folio  weekly,  twenty-two 
inches  long,  bright  and  newsy,  and  reflects  much 
credit  on  its  editor  and  publisher.  JMr.  Sisley  is 
a  member  of  Hampshire  Lodge,  No.  730,  I.  O.  O. 
F.  In  politics  he  is  Republican. 


CHARLES  H.  BACKUS,  a  leading  financier 
of  the  county,  is  a  native  of  Chaplin,  Wind- 
ham  Co.,  Conn.,  born  June  9,  1856,  the 
son  of  Jirah  L.  and  Susan  M.  (Dodge) 
Backus,  natives  of  same  county.  Dilseneo  Back¬ 
us,  the  grandsire,  was  a  good  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812-15. 

Mr.  Backus  received  his  early  education  in  his 
native  town,  and  while  still  in  his  teens,  taught 
school  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  attend  college. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Eastman’s  National  Business 
College,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Leaving  college 
he  taught  school  for  about  two  years  in  his  native 
county,  and  -then  removed  to  the  West,  settling  in 
Marengo,  McHenry  County,  where  he  worked  one 
year  as  clerk  in  a  general  store;  he  then  entered 
the  Farmers’  &  Drovers’  Bank  at  that  place,  as 
teller  and  bookkeeper,  a  position  he  occupied  until 
1882,  when  he  came  to  Hampshire  and  engaged  in 
the  banking  business  with  B.  S.  Parker,  of  Ma¬ 
rengo,  his  former  employer,  the  institution  being 
known  as  the  Kane  County  Bank.  January  1, 
1885,  Mr.  Backus  bought  Mr.  Parker’s  interest  in 
the  bank,  which  concern  he  has  since  conducted, 
doing  a  general  banking  business,  and  an  exchange 
of  $20,000  per  month,  with  his  bank  in  Chicago. 
He  has  also  extensive  interests  in  other  concerns 
in  Hampshire,  being  connected  with  O.  S.  McAl¬ 
lister  in  the  hay  and  coal  business,  under  the  firm 
name  of  McAllister,  Backus  &  Co.  He  has  also  a 
half  interest  in  the  brickyard,  firm  name  being 
Brown  &  Backus.  Outside  of  all  these  enterprises 
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Mr.  Backus  has  a  large  insurance  connection, 
writing  nearly  all  the  risks  in  the  village  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  representing  the  very  best  companies. 

January  1,  1884,  he  was  married  at  Geneva, 
Ill.,  to  Emma  L.  Sisley,  a  native  of  Cook  County, 
born  in  Chicago,  January  19,  1863,  a  daughter  of 
John  W.  and  Anna  (Lyman)  Sisley,  who  were  na¬ 
tives  of  New  York  State.  Of  this  marriage,  one 
child,  Charles  Sisley,  was  born  November  9,  1884. 
Mr.  Backus  was  first  elected  councilman  in  1883, 
and  as  such  served  his  town  four  years,  or  till 
1887;  is  at  present  village  treasurer,  also  notary 
public,  having  been  appointed  in  April,  1885;  is  a 
member  of  Hampshire  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  No.  730, 
also  of  M.  W.  of  A.,  No.  19.  In  politics,  Mr. 
Backus  votes  the  Republican  ticket. 


1^  SAAC  DAYTON  W ARD,  a  leading  farmer  of 
Campton  Township,  is  a  native  of  Genesee 
_]  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  May  15, 
1818,  a  son  of  James  and  Laura  (Dayton) 
Ward,  who  were  early  settlers  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Ward  worked  about  his  father’s  farm, 
and  attended  the  district  school  in  the  winter  term. 
In  October,  1835,  he  came  west  with  his  parents, 
and  they  were  six  weeks  making  the  trip.  They 
first  settled  on  the  forks  of  Du  Page  River,  in  Du 
Page  County,  Ill. ,  and  there  they  lived  in  a  log 
cabin,  considered  a  palace  in  those  early  days;  in 
the  following  March,  with  his  father,  he  moved 
five  miles  west  of  Fox  River,  where  is  now 
the  town  of  Campton.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  town  organization,  nor  had  the  land  been  sur¬ 
veyed;  but,  settling  on  Section  14,  with  his  father, 
Mr.  Ward  pre-empted  his  portion.  After  their 
settlement  the  survey  was  made,  and,  when  the 
land  came  into  market,  Mr.  Isaac  D.  Ward  bought 
his  present  homestead  at  the  land  sale  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  His  parents  removed,  in  the  year  1859,  to 
Buchanan  County,  Iowa,  and  there  lived  until 
their  death,  the  father  dying  about  the  year  1872, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  the  mother  in 
1876,  also  aged  seventy-five  years.  Isaac  D.  did 
not  go  to  Iowa  with  his  parents,  but  bought  a  farm 
of  106  acres  on  Section  12,  to  which  he  has  added 
254  acres,  making  a  total  of  360. 


About  four  years  before  he  bought  this  place, 
Mr.  Ward  married  Miss  Almena  Bogue,  the  mar¬ 
riage  taking  place  August  9,  1840.  This  lady  was 
born  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  April  5,  1821, 
and  is  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Permelia  Bogue. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  were  born,  in  the  township 
of  Campton,  nine  children,  whose  names  are  as 
follows:  Permelia,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  and  was  buried  in  Campton  Cemetery ;  Mai  - 
vina,  Rachel,  Hannibal,  James  B.,  Yesta,  Hylus, 
Kitty  and  Mary.  Mrs.  Ward  died  January  29, 
1874,  and  October  12,  1876,  Mr.  Ward  married 
Mrs.  Laura  (Fellows)  Wheeler,  widow  of  Abraham 
Wheeler,  by  whom  she  had  two  children — Mary- 
etta  and  Milton  Elton.  She  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
born  in  the  town  of  Parma,  Cuyahoga  County, 
March  22,  1832,  to  Steven  and  Sabra  (Stephens) 
Fellows,  natives  of  New  York  State,  the  father 
of  Alexander,  Genesee  County,  and  the  mother  of 
Sheldon,  W yoming  County,  and  who  came  west  in 
1839,  settling  in  Campton  Township,  where  they 
pursued  the  vocation  of  farming,  and  there  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  Mr.  Fellows  dying  in 
1877,  aged  eighty  years,  and  his  widow  a  few 
years  thereafter,  at  the  age  of  seventy- seven  years. 
By  the  union  of  Mr.  Ward  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  one 
child,  Frankie,  was  born  in  the  town  of  St. 
Charles.  Mr.  Ward  is  a  Republican,  and  he  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


CEYLON  A.  FASSETT,  who  served  his 
country  during  the  Civil  War,  is  a  native  of 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  born  January  8, 
1841,  his  parents,  Reuben  R. ,  and  Caroline 
(Allen)  Fassett,  being  also  of  same  State.  His 
mother  died  in  New  York  when  he  was  but  four 
years  old,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  His 
father  came  west  and  settled  in  De  Kalb  County, 
remaining  until  close  of  the  war.  He  died  in  St. 
James,  Cedar  Co.,  Neb.,  when  fifty-six  years  old. 

Mr.  Fassett  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Illinois  Cav¬ 
alry,  Company  B.,  serving  three  years  and  ten 
months,  and  was  discharged  at  Benton  barracks, 
Missouri.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  hospital  steward.  March  16,  1865,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Lane,  a  native  of  Broome 
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County,  N.  Y.,  born  March  23,  1844,  daughter  of 
Edwin  and  China  (Terwilliger)  Lane,  who  came 
west  in  1841,  and  purchased  a  farm.  The  father 
pursued  the  occupation  of  farming  until  his  death; 
he  died  October  5,  1882,  aged  sixty-nine  years;  the 
mother  is  still  living. 

After  the  war,  in  1865,  Mr.  Fassett  bought  a 
farm  in  Hampshire,  and  a  few  years  ago  pur¬ 
chased  the  Terwilliger  farm  of  160  acres,  which 
makes  him  owner  of  320  acres  of  finely  improved 
land;  he  also  manages  his  mother-in-law’s  farm.  A 
few  years  ago  he  moved  to  town,  but  goes  out 
to  his  farm  daily. 

Mr.  Fassett  is  the  father  of  four  children,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Edwin  L.,  born  December  27,  1866;  Calla 
A.,  born  November  2,  1869;  Eleanora,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1875;  William  A.,  born  October  2,  1879, 
all  living  at  home.  In  politics  Mr.  Fassett  is  a  Re¬ 
publican,  and  has  served  his  town  as  postmaster, 
four  years,  school  director  several  terms,  and 
trustee  four  years.  He  is  a  member  of  Hampshire 
Lodge,  No.  443,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ,  and  Miller  Post, 
No.  554,  G.  A.  R.  The  family  are  all  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  of  the 
W  C.  T.  U. 


CHARLES  W.  WERTHWEIN,  a  prominent 
merchant  and  stock  raiser,  is  a  native  of 
1  Newark,  N.  J.,  born  December  12,  1853. 
His  parents,  Eberhart  and  Frederica, 
(Weidmayer)  Werthwein,  were  of  Germany,  and 
came  to  Illinois  in  1854,  locating  a  short  time  in 
Chicago;  they  afterward  moved  to  Hampshire 
Township,  where  they  engaged  in  farming.  Here 
Charles  W.  was  reared,  working  on  the  farm,  and 
attending  the  common  school  until  about  1875. 
He  thbn  came  to  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  and  engaged 
to  learn  the  butcher’s  trade;  remained  there  until 
1881,  and  then  returned  to  Hampshire  and  opened 
a  meat  market.  About  four  years  ago  he  associ¬ 
ated  a  partner  in  business  with  him,  the  firm  name 
being  Werthwein  &  Zimmer;  and,  they  have  not 
confined  themselves  wholly  to  retail  business,  but 
are  doing  a  large  live  stock  trade  in  hogs  and  cat¬ 
tle,  amounting  to  as  much  as  $5,000  per  month. 

September  19,  1878,  Mr.  Werthwein  married 
Kate  Becker,  of  Jacksonville,  a  daughter  of  Philip 


and  Lizzie  (Groabnex-)  Beckei1,  and  by  this  mar¬ 
riage  there  were  four  children,  as  follows:  Albert, 
born  at  Jacksonville,  and  died  July  9,  1881,  aged 
two  years;  Percy  and  Pearl  (twins),  born  at  Hamp¬ 
shire,  May  14,  1882;  Carl,  born  November  4, 
1884,  and  died  August  25,  1886.  The  two  chil¬ 
dren  deceased  are  buried  at  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Werthwein  is  a  member  of  I.  O.  O.  F.,  No. 
4,  of  Jacksonville,  Ill.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanc 
Republican. 

- - 

G'(  A.  STEWART.  Well  known  as  one  of  the 
exemplary  citizens,  who  are  practically 
/  interested  in  all  movements  tending  toward 
the  advancement  of  St.  Charles,  is  C.  A. 
Stewart,  a  leading  business  man  of  the  city,  a 
dealer  in  furniture  and  manufacturer  of  carriage 
tops  and  trimmings,  in  which,  by  straightforward 
dealing,  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  business,  giv¬ 
ing  constant  employment  to  eight  experienced  work¬ 
men.  Since  he  established  the  enterprise  in  the 
winter  of  1882  he  has  so  expanded  his  trade  that 
the  material  consumed  amounts  to  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  yearly,  and  the  product  of  his 
manufactory  finds  a  ready  market  in  all  parts  of 
the  West  and  Northwest,  with  the  demand  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  Mr.  Stewart  is  now  erecting, 
at  the  corner  of  East  Main  and  Second  Streets, 
and  will  soon  have  the  same  completed,  a  two- 
stoi-y  store  and  factory  building,  50x80  feet,  which 
will  give  him  ample  accommodations  to  take  care 
of  the  increasing  business. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  native  of  St.  Charles,  and 
was  born  August  17,  1855,  a  son  of  W.  A.  and 
Alice  E.  (Bowers)  Stewart,  natives  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  Canada,  respectively,  and  who 
came  to  St.  Charles  prior  to  their  mari’iage.  He, 
in  1878,  began  the  business  of  carriage  ti’imming 
and  upholstering.  In  1880  he  sold  his  interest 
here,  then  spent  some  time  in  the  West,  and  for 
two  years  he  was  foreman  of  the  trimming  depart¬ 
ment,  of  the  Shaver  Carriage  and  Wagon  Factory, 
then  located  at  Eldoi’a,  Iowa,  but  now  at  Des 
Moines.  Returning  to  St.  Chai’les  in  the  winter 
of  1882,  he,  as  before  stated,  established  his 
present  business. 

January  18,  1883,  Mr.  Stewart  married  Louise 
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L.  Baskins,  a  native  of  Iowa,  born  August  20, 
1858,  a  daughter  of  George  K.  and  Harriet  (Page) 
Baskins.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  one  child  has 
been  given,  Earl  F.,  born  September  8,  1885. 
The  parents  attend  the  services  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Politically  Mr.  Stewart  is  a 
Republican,  and  at  present  is  city  clerk. 


W\ARREN  TYLER,  proprietor  of  the  most 
)  extensive  fire  insurance,  real  estate  and 
|  loan  agencies  in  Aurora,  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Victory,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. , 
March  16,  1831,  son  of  Ira  Doty  and  Aurila  (Mixer) 
Tyler,  natives  of  the  same  county.  The  elder 
Tyler,  with  his  family,  removed  to  Illinois  in  1835, 
and  located  at  St.  Charles,  Kane  County,  where 
Warren  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father’s  farm. 
When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  left  the  farm,  and 
engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  St.  Charles.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  merchant 
at  that  place  for  several  years.  In  1862  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Aurora,  clerked  in  a  dry  goods  store 
about  live  years,  and  soon  afterward  purchased  the 
present  agency  for  insurance,  real  estate  and  loans. 
Mr.  Tyler’s  business  in  this  line  has  gradually 
grown  under  his  careful  and  energetic  supervision, 
so  that  now  it  is  one  of  the  prominent  business  es¬ 
tablishments  of  the  city,  and  a  figure  in  its  affairs 
which,  if  effaced,  would  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
entire  community.  The  proprietor  himself,  through 
his  prompt  and  honorable  business  dealings  with 
thousands  of  customers,  has  established  a  record 
for  fair  dealing  seldom  equaled  by  any  business 
man.  Consequently  his  name,  to-day,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  enterprise  gives  it  character,  and 
clothes  it  with  the  stamp  of  worth.  He  is  an  ar 
dent  Republican,  being  active  in  the  party  coun¬ 
cils,  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  served  the 
city  as  a  member  of  the  council.  During  his  in¬ 
cumbency  of  that  office  he  has  been  a  member  of 
its  most  important  committees,  such  as  “Judici¬ 
ary,”  “Fire  and  Water,”  “Streets  and  Alleys,” 
“Finance,”  etc.  In  the  time  of  his  membership 
of  the  council,  the  very  admirable  city  waterworks 
and  electric  light  for  the  city  were  established,  im¬ 
provements  that  reflect  credit  upon  all  the  council 


who  advocated  them,  and  in  promoting  which  Mr. 
Tyler  took  an  energetic  and  able  part.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  over  thirty-five  years,  a  large  part  of  that  time 
in  an  official  capacity. 

He  was  married  at  St.  Charles  to  Emily  S. 
Wheeler,  a  native  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nathan  S.  and  Julia  A.  (Coe)  Wheeler.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tyler  had  children  as  follows:  Flora  E., 
Leroy  Warren  (who  died  aged  twenty-six),  Charles 
F.  and  Frank  A.,  the  latter  two  being  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  their  father  in  business. 


VjINZENZ  SMITH,  one  of  the  county’s  veter¬ 
ans  and  patriots  in  the  Civil  War,  was  born 
in  Baden,  Germany,  January  21,  1837,  his 
parents  being  Anthony  and  May  Josephine 
(Kinnecht)  Smith,  natives  of  the  same  place.  In 
1853  he  capie  alone  to  this  country,  locating  at 
Milan,  Ohio,  where  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a 
blacksmith  to  learn  the  trade,  and  there  remained 
until  1857,  when  he  began  traveling  from  place  to 
place,  working  at  the  trade.  Finally  he  stopped 
at  Batavia,  Kane  County,  where  he  remained  from 
1860  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  he  enlisted 
in  Company  B,  First  Illinois  Light  Artillery.  He 
served  the  full  term  of  three  years,  participating 
in  some  of  the  hardest  battles  fought,  such  as  Bel¬ 
mont,  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  Mission  Ridge,  etc.,  and 
was  discharged  July  23,  1864,  at  Springfield,  Ill. 
Returning  from  the  war  he  went  to  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  there  engaged  in  business  for  himself,  re¬ 
maining  over  four  years;  was  one  year  in  Mc¬ 
Henry  County,  and  over  seven  years  at  Wayne, 
Du  Page  County,  where  he  had  a  large  shop.  He 
then  sold  out  and  removed  to  Hampshire,  where 
he  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  blacksmith  and 
general  repair  business. 

While  living  at  Akron,  Ohio,  he  visited  Batavia, 
Ill.,  and  was  fharried  to  Mary  Kenney,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  born  July  25,  1844,  whose  parents,  Ter¬ 
rence  and  Mary  (Cowell)  Kenney,  came  to  America 
when  she  was  a  small  child.  The  marriage  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  took  place  in  the  house  of  John 
Van  Nortwick,  of  Batavia,  his  daughter,  May, 
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acting  as  bridesmaid.  Of  this  marriage  eleven 
children  were  born,  as  follows:  Nettie  M. ,  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1865;  Russell  T.,  April  13,  1867;  Mary  J. , 
August  15,  1868;  George  V.,  October  7,  1870,  and 
died  July  12,  1872;  Charles  M.,  July  14,  1872; 
Sadie  M. ,  January  31,  1874;  Morgan  L.,  April  15, 
1876;  Clara  B.,  April  18,  1879;  Ira  W.,  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1880;  Alfred  C.,  January  20,  1883;  and 
Mark  V.,  April  30,  1884.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  member  of  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Hampshire 
Lodge,  No.  443,  and  I.  O.  O.  F.,  No.  730.  Is  also 
a  member  of  Miller  Post,  G.  A.  R.  Mrs.  Smith  is 
a  member  of  Rebecca  Lodge  at  Belvidere,  Ill. 
They  both  attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  member. 


OSEPH  REISING.  In  the  array  of  mer¬ 
chants,  who  have  risen  to  prominence  in  the 
commercial  walks  of  Aurora,  is  to  be  named 
this  gentleman.  He  is  a  native  of  Watten- 
heim,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  born  September 
28,  1829,  son  of  Michael  and  Eva  (Reiling)  Reis- 
ing,  natives  of  the  same  place,  former  of  whom 
was  a  farmer  of  the  better  class,  conducting  a  large 
business  in  his  line.  The  family  were  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  son  received  a  good 
education  in  his  native  land.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  quitted  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood  and  native  land,  and  set  sail  for 
America,  intent  upon  gaining  some  of  the  many 
golden  promises  in  the  New  World,  and  drink  of  the 
sweet  waters  of  liberty  and  independence;  a  land 
where  nobilitv  of  birth  has  little  or  nothing:  to  do 
with  the  fate  of  young  men  who  might  aspire  to 
rise  in  the  world.  In  1845  he  safely  landed  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  sought  and  found  his 
first  employment.  He  engaged  as  an  apprentice 
to  the  boot  and  shoe  maker’s  trade,  and  to  learn 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  to 
master  the  details  of  his  chosen  vocation  were 
the  labors  to  which  he  gave  his  diligent  attention. 

In  1850  he  was  able  to  stand  alone,  even  in  a 
country  where  every  man  is  figuratively  running 
by  day  and  by  night  a  dead  heat  in  the  scramble 
for  promotion  and  riches.  He  was  not  so  nervous, 
perhaps,  as  some  of  the  natives,  but  had  that  steady 
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German  persistence  that  was  of  more  value  in  the 
long  run,  the  outcome  of  which  is  that  kind  of 
certainty  that  has  accompanied  Mr.  Reising’s  life 
in  his  adopted  country.  He  pushed  his  way  to  the 
West  in  the  year  1 850,  and  came  directly  to  Aurora. 
He  was  much  pleased  with  the  town  and  the  people, 
but  after  a  short  stay  returned  to  Cleveland.  Here 
he  was  violently  attacked  with  the  “California  gold 
fever,”  and  the  attack  defying  all  remedial  efforts 
‘  ‘  carried  him  off  ”  to  the  Golden  State.  He,  in 
company  with  several  others,  made  the  long  and 
tedious  overland  trip  in  the  spring  of  1851.  He 
drove  an  ox  team  all  the  way  to  Portland,  Oregon. 
Armed  with  a  “grub  stake,”  he  industriously 
.  began  to  delve  for  gold,  digging  and  prospecting 
the  most  of  the  time  on  the  left  fork  of  Jackson 
Creek,  in  Jackson  County.  He  was  lucky  in  a 
very  moderate  fashion.  He  worked  hard,  lived 
amid  all  the  deprivations  of  a  lonely  miner’s  life, 
and  for  four  years  endured  this  hard  life  patiently. 
He  “  washed  out  ”  his  last  “toilings”  in  1855, 
bade  adieu  to  the  gold  hunter’s  paradise,  came  to 
Aurora,  and  settled  down,  determined  to  fix  here 
his  permanent  home.  His  short  stop  here  in  1850 
had  left  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
in  his  loneliest  hours  and  darkest  days  of  camp  life 
Aurora’ s  ‘  ‘  morning  bright  light  ’  ’  had  filled  him 
with  hope  and  happiness  for  the  future.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
'  trade,  and  has  steadily  prospered  from  that  hour 
I  to  this. 

Mr.  Reising  is  a  liberal,  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  has  aided  every  movement  that  has  promised 
the  good  of  the  town  and  community.  In  this 
respect  he  is  highly  regarded  by  all.  His  life  here 
has  been  a  public  good,  and  his  memory  deserves 
a  permanent  record  in  the  annals  of  the  city.  F or 
six  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  county  board  of 
supervisors,  and  his  aid  in  his  official  and  private 
efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  the  roads, 
bridges,  and  general  county  interests  were  of  last¬ 
ing  value.  He  votes  the  Republican  ticket  and 
has  widely  aided  his  party  by  safe  counsel  and 
personal  efforts  on  many  occasions.  He  is  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  and  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Aiu-ora  Cotton  Mill.  In  1855  Mr.  Reising  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Maria  M.  Smith,  daughter 
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of  Xavier  Smith,  a  native  of  Alsace,  Germany. 
They  have  two  children,  daughters,  as  follows: 
Maria  C.,  wife  of  Jacob  Eye,  and  Anna  F.,  who  is 
at  her  parents  pleasant  home.  The  daughters  are 
College  graduates.  The  family  attend  worship  at 
the  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Reising  is  known 
favorably  as  one  of  the  solid  well-to-do  men  of 
Aurora,  and  not  only  is  he  in  the  enjoyment  of 
wealth,  but  is  one  of  the  city’s  most  prominent 
and  respected  citizens. 


q  ALBERT  CLOSSON  GALE.  The  Gales 
.  are  descended  from  English  progenitors 
who  settled  in  New  York  during  its  colonial 
history.  Gilbert  Closson  Gale  was  born  at 
Elbridge,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  October  14,  1820, 
to  Augustus  and  Maria  (Vaughan)  Gale.  Augustus 
had  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith  with  his  father, 
Noah  Gale,  but  subsequently  followed  farming. 
He  was  drafted  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812, 
but  did  not  serve.  Gilbert  C.  Gale  is  one  of  a 
family  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith  with  Van  Dyke  & 
Daney,  carriage  builders  and  general  jobbers  at 
Skaneateles,  and  for  a  few  years  afterward  carried 
on  a  shop  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Gale  was  married  at  Mottville,  N.  Y., 
June  1,  1843,  to  Miss  Ellen  Hickok,  a  native  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  While  living  at  Skaneateles,  four 
sons  were  born  to  them:  George  F.,  who  is  now  a 
photographer  at  Joliet,  Ill.;  John  G.  and  Willis 
H. ,  respectively  in  the  mercantile  and  dental  busi¬ 
nesses  at  Chicago,  and  Julius  F.,  in  the  United 
States  mail  service  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  1854 
Mr.  Gale  came  west,  and  located  with  his  family  at 
Mendota,  Ill.,  where  a  daughter,  Nettie  M. ,  was 
born,  who  is  at  present  business  manager  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Madison,  Wis. ;  she  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  in 
the  German  language,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  France,  in  the  language,  and  is  a  talented 
and  accomplished  lady.  While  a  resident  of  Men¬ 
dota,  Mr.  Gale  served  four  years  in  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  and  in  other  positions  of  public  trust.  He  re¬ 
sided  in  that  city  for  some  years  when  he  removed 
to  a  farm  in  Bureau  County,  Ill.,  and  followed 


agricultural  pursuits  for  awhile.  In  1865  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Aurora,  and  established  his  late  business 
of  general  blacksmithing,  from  which  he  is  now  re¬ 
tired,  after  working  at  his  trade  for  half  a  century. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  is 
universally  respected. 

ARNEST  C.  SHOLES  is  a  native  of  Bur- 
I/-1  lington  Township,  Kane  County,  Ill.,  born 
&.  April  14,  1850.  His  parents,  David  and 
Mary  J.  (Young)  Sholes,  natives  of  New  York 
came  to  this  county  in  an  early  day,  and  carried  on 
farming;  the  father  died  here  in  1881,  at  the  age 
of  sixty -three  years. 

Mr.  Sholes  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm, 
and  attended  the  common-school,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  early  education.  In  1872  he  entered 
the  Elgin  Academy,  remaining  three  terms;  then 
returned  and  assumed  full  control  of  his  father’ s 
farm,  which  he  managed  until  he  was  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  or  till  1882. 

He  then  came  to  the  village  of  Hampshire,  and 
commenced  the  grain  and  feed  business  with  C. 
Fossett,  which  he  conducted  for  three  years;  after¬ 
ward,  about  eight  months  ago  (1887),  he  opened  a 
general  merchandise  business  with  Mr.  Ball, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Sholes  &  Ball,  and  they 
are  doing  a  very  large  business.  In  politics  Mr. 
Sholes  is  a  Republican,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
one  of  the  town  trustees.  He  is  a  member  of 
Hampshire  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  also  No.  443,  A. 
F.  &  A.  M.,  and  he  enjoys  a  large  social  distinc¬ 
tion.  His  aged  mother  is  now  living  with  him  at 
his  handsome  residence,  which  is  surrounded  by 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  lawns  in  Hampshire. 

GUILD.  Among  the  many  men  of  Aurora 
who  have  contributed  substantially  to  its 
material  prosperity,  and  whose  love  of 
country  became  more  especially  marked  in 
their  successful  business  lives  here,  stood  durinof 
his  lifetime  the  worthy  man  whose  name  heads 
this  brief  biography.  Coming  here  in  1860,  from 
Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill.,  where  he  had  prosecut¬ 
ed  a  successful  business  career,  he  entered  into 
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the  spirit  of  development  which  a  few  years  later 
on  marked  an  important  era  in  the  commercial  his¬ 
tory  of  Aurora.  He  had  been  thoroughly  trained 
iu  business  life  in  the  West,  his  advent  dating  back 
to  1831,  in  which  year,  when  a  lad  of  ten  years, 
his  parents  settled  in  Du  Page  County,  where  he 
grew  to  manhood. 

After  a  period  of  twelve  years’  experience  in 
mercantile  and  general  business  life  he  settled  in  i 
Aurora,  his  business  being  that  of  a  merchant. 
Upon  the  organization  of  any  measure  tending  to 
the  development  of  Aurora’s  interests,  he  lent  a 
helping  hand,  and  assisted  materially.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Aurora, 
the  Aurora  Cotton  Mills,  the  Aiu'ora  Silver  Plating 
Company,  the  Aurora  Watch  Factory  Company, 
in  all  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  stockholders.  In 
many  other  interests  of  a  sound  financial  nature 
he  also  took  an  active  part;  nor  were  his  influences 
confined  to  these  alone,  as  he  contributed  liberally 
to  the  embellishment  of  his  adopted  city.  He 
was  a  lover  of  social  institutions,  and  aided  ma-  j 
terially  in  the  support  of  many.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  active  in  Congregational  Church  matters,  and 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  upbuilding  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church.  He  was  a  genial 
gentleman  of  fine  qualities,  and,  notwithstanding 
long- continued  ill  health,  possessed  an  indomitable 
spirit,  and  was  an  active  business  man  until  his 
death  on  June  22,  1886,  the  cause  being  heart  dis-  I 
ease.  He  expired  in  his  buggy,  in  which  he  had 
been  riding  with  his  brother,  Dr.  Guild,  of  Bart¬ 
lett,  Ill.  He  was  born  at  Conway,  Mass.,  Novem- 
her.  2,  1821. 

Mrs.  Urania  E.  Guild,  his  widow,  is  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Massachusetts  people.  Her  parents,  Har¬ 
vey  H.  and  Jane  E.  (White)  Coe,  were  from  Gran¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  but  settled  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
where  Mrs.  Guild  was  born.  From  there  they 
removed  to  Du  Page  County,  Ill.,  and  lived  hon¬ 
ored  and  respected  citizens  of  Bloomingdale,  in 
that  county.  Mrs.  Guild’s  early  inclinations  were 
for  literary  work,  and  after  completing  a  thorough 
course  of  study  in  Rockford  Seminary  she  gradu¬ 
ated  from  that  institution,  and  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing.  While  at  Bloomingdale,  Ill.,  she  was  united 


in  marriage  with  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Whiting, 
of  the  Congregational  Church  Conference. 

He  was  a  native  of  Batavia,  N.  Y. ,  a  self-made 
man  in  his  professional  studies,  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  and  a  student  of  Can¬ 
andaigua  College,  and  of  Rochester  University,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
calling,  and  during  his  ten  years  of  ministerial 
labor  was  an  acknowledged  leader.  His  death  oc- 
cured  at  De  Witt,  Iowa,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  on 
January  10,  1877.  Mrs.  Whiting  has  proved 
herself  a  worthy  helpmeet  to  her  husband  in  a 
class  of  work  that  suited  her  taste,  working  assid¬ 
uously  as  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school  of  their 
congregation.  Upon  the  loss  of  her  husband  she 
returned  to  her  home  in  Evanston,  and  became  in 
a  few  years  the  bride  of  her  old  acquaintance  and 
friend,  Mr.  A.  Guild.  By  her  union  with  Mr. 
Whiting  she  had  two  children — a  son,  Ellsworth 
Daggett,  who  is  a  student  of  civil  engineering,  and 
a  daughter,  Theodosia  Urania,  living  with  her 
mother.  Since  coming  here,  and  during  the  life  of 
her  husband  Mrs.  Guild  took  part  in  the  carrying 
out  of  many  Christian  interests.  She  served  as 
president  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  Woman’s  Christian  Association,  and  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  Missionary  Society. 


AVID  REID,  Jr.,  a  prosperous  merchant, 
is  a  native  of  Kingston,  Upper  Canada, 
born  April  30,  1841.  His  parents,  James 
and  Agnes  (Scott)  Reid,  natives  of  Scot¬ 
land,  removed  to  Canada  in  early  life.  His  pa¬ 
rents  dying  when  he  was  qiiite  young,  David  was 
compelled  to  look  out  for  himself,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  did  not  have  much  time  to  devote  to 
study;  working  as  he  did  on  a  farm,  he  only  had 
a  few  months  in  the  year  for  schooling. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  he  came  west, 
to  Hampshire,  where  he  bought  a  farm  of  240 
acres,  which  until  ten  years  ago  he  conducted, 
then  rented  his  farm,  and  removed  to  the  village, 
where  he  engaged  in  selling  agricultural  imple 
ments,  a  business  he  followed  only  six  months. 
He  then  built  the  grain  elevator,  and  commenced 
the  grain  and  stock  business,  which  he  conducted 
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until  1884,  when  he  sold  out.  Two  years  ago  he 
bought  an  interest  in  the  hardware  store  known 
as  “Chapman  &  Smith’s,”  buying  Smith’s  interest 
— the  firm  name  becoming  Chapman  &  Reid,  dealers 
in  general  hardware  and  farm  implements,  of 
which  they  make  a  specialty,  their  trade  increasing 
each  year. 

For  four  years  Mr.  Reid  has  been  president  of 
the  village  board;  has  also  held  the  office  of  as¬ 
sessor  for  the  past  five  years.  Politically  he  sup¬ 
ports  the  Republican  party,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  business  men  in  the  village. 


SAMUEL  P.  MCDOLE.  Since  the  very 
earliest  settlement  of  what  is  now  Sugar 

_ _  >  Grove  Township,  the  name  McDole  has 

been  interwoven  with  its  history.  The 
oldest  living  settler  of  the  township  at  this  time 
(December,  1887,)  is  Rodney  McDole,  father  of 
Samuel  P. ,  who  was  a  native  of  Chester  County, 
N.  H.  This  son  was  by  the  first  wife,  whose  maid¬ 
en  name  was  Abigail  Lounsbury,  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  July  24,  1813,  and  deceased  many 
years  ago. 

Samuel  P.  McDole  was  born  in  Sugar  Grove, 
October  17,  1839,  his  parents  having  settled  in  the 
township  in  the  spring  of  1836.  September  5, 
1862,  he  was  married  to  Susan  Conde,  who  was 
born  at  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  July  25,  1842. 
Three  children  have  been  born  to  them:  Lena,  Jay 
C.  and  Lottie.  Mrs.  McDole’ s  father,  Cornelius 
B.  Conde,  was  born  December  27,  1814,  in  Glen- 
ville,  Schenectady,  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  black¬ 
smith,  and  came  to  Illinois,  locating  in  Warren- 
ville,  Du  Page  County,  in  1838.  Four  ears  later 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  Batavia,  which  continued 
to  be  his  home  until  his  death,  September  8,  1885. 
He  was  buried  at  Batavia.  Mr.  Conde  was  a  man 
widely  known  and  greatly  esteemed,  and  during 
his  lifetime  he  was  elevated  to  numerous  places  of 
public  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  supervisor  of  Batavia  Township,  super¬ 
intendent  for  a  time  of  the  county  poor  farm,  etc. 
He  was  an  honored  member  of  the  Masonic  frater¬ 
nity,  in  which  he  attained  high  rank.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Dole’ s  mother,  Mrs.  Conde,  was  born  in  Rotter¬ 


dam,  N.  Y.,  October  30,  1817,  married  March  29, 
1837,  and  is  the  mother  of  nine  children,  eight  of 
which  are  living.  Mrs.  Conde  still  resides  in  Ba¬ 
tavia. 

Samuel  P.  McDole  is  the  owner  of  an  excel 
lent  and  well-improved  farm  of  427  acres  in  Sugar 
Grove  Township,  his  residence  being  located  in 
Section  4.  He  is  engaged  in  general  farming,  but 
has  found  the  time  to  apply  himself  to  the  affairs 
of  public  life.  Years  ago  he  interested  himself  in 
the  modern  scientific  experiments  of  Seth  Green, 
the  father  of  pisciculture  in  this  country.  He  ap¬ 
preciated  and  understood  the  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties  in  store  for  mankind  in  making  of  the  waters 
of  the  globe,  three- fourths  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
that  is  now  chiefly  waste,  the  great  field  of  industry 
in  the  production  of  the  vast  supplies  of  food  of  ar 
healthy  and  nutritious  kind,  and  at  a  rate  so  cheap 
that  no  living  man  need  ever  again  go  hungry.  We 
stand  in  admiration  of  the  work  of  the  pioneers 
where  they  destroyed  the  wild  beasts  of  prey,  and 
made  the  solitudes  to  blossom  in  our  splendid  civ¬ 
ilization.  Great  as  was  their  work,  yet  how  in¬ 
comparably  greater  is  that  which  will  come  of  fill 
ing  the  waters  with  food -producing  fish,  thus 
cheapening  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  driving  from 
the  world  the  last  vestige  of  want  and  famine! 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  he  only  is  truly  great  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow,  where  before  grew 
only  one.  The  homely  aphorism  is  the  account  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  most  exalted  genius  that  is 
vouchsafed  to  this  world.  The  victories  are  blood¬ 
less;  indeed  they  give  new  life  to  man.  They  tend 
to  lift  up  the  race,  to  mitigate  suffering,  to  make 
this  struggling  world  vocal  with  human  song. 

When  the  idea  of  what  could  be  done  in  fish 
culture  presented  itself  to  Mr.  McDole,  he  promptly 
proceeded  to  investigate  it  fully,  and  soon  he  be¬ 
came  master  of  the  subject.  Hence  we  find  that, 
during  the  term  of  Gov.  Cullom,  Mr.  McDole  was 
appointed  State  fish  commissioner,  a  position  which 
his  energy,  perseverence  and  desire  to  see  the  efforts 
of  the  State  successful  in  this  behalf,  and  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws  strictly  enforced,  enabled  him  to  fill  with 
great  credit.  The  matter  of  placing  fish-ways  in 
the  dams  of  the  State  was  given  his  earnest  atten¬ 
tion,  and  a  cause,  starting  from  a  justice’s  court, 
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was  carried  by  him  to  the  supreme  court,  and  to  a 
termination  in  his  favor,  the  decision  in  the  case 
becoming  law.  Mr.  McDole  is  extensively  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  German  carp,  breeding  the  mirror 
and  scale  varieties.  His  ponds  cover  three  acres, 
are  connected,  and  contain  many  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  that  excellent  fish.  In  addition  to  the 
interest  and  attention  he  gives  to  his  favorite  sub¬ 
ject,  he  is  a  model  farmer.  He  is  an  upright  citi¬ 
zen,  and  a  man  greatly  respected,  and  his  family 
is  esteemed  as  among  the  foremost  in  the  township. 


G-  URTIS  MEAD  BUTLER.  The  life  of  the 
subject  of  this  biography  is  one  which 

_ ;  teaches  a  useful  1  esson  to  young  men  strug  - 

gling  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  world  of 
business.  Mr.  Butler  started  without  advantage 
of  any  kind,  and  has  attained  an  honorable  posi¬ 
tion,  and  an  ample  competence.  He  is  a  native  of 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. ,  his  parents  being  Abijah 
and  Clarissa  (Doud)  Butler,  the  former  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  whose  progenitors  were  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  families  of  that  State,  and  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  Giles  Doud,  and  in  direct  line  of 
descent  from  Henry  Doud  (or  Dowd),  who,  with  a 
colony  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Henry  Whit- 
held,  came  over  from  Surrey,  Kent,  England,  in 
1689,  and  settled  at  what  is  now  Guilford,  Conn. 
This  family  were  well-known  people  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  father  of  Curtis  M.  was  a  poor  man  in 
this  world’s  goods,  but  gave  to  his  family  as  good 
opportunities  as  his  circumstances  would  allow, 
and  inculcated  in  them  lessons  of  uprightness  of 
character.  With  this  as  his  sole  stock  in  trade 
Curtis  Mead  set  out  for  himself  when  about  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  came  west  to  the  Black 
River  country,  of  Michigan.  Here  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  work,  and  in  the  following 
year  had  saved  $50,  which  he  invested  in  land, 
walking  all  the  way  to  Detroit,  one  hundred  miles, 
to  secure  a  proper  title,  and  to  pay  his  purchase 
money.  This  property  he  improved,  and  in  1888 
he  brought  his  father  and  family  to  it.  Here  the 
father  died  April  2,  1842.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Butler  sold  his  interests  in  Michigan,  and 
came  to  Illinois,  locating  at  Oswego,  where  he 


engaged  in  farming.  He  was  preceded  here  by 
other  members  of  the  Doud  family.  On  July  5, 
1845,  his  mother  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Oswego  Cemetery.  Mr.  Butler  farmed  success¬ 
fully  for  several  years,  and  in  1855  decided  to 
enter  in  the  lumber  business  in  Oswego,  but 
changed  his  location  to  Amboy,  the  following  year. 
Here,  for  many  years  thereafter,  he  was  favorably 
known  to  the  lumber  trade.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  Rock  Falls  Railway  he  opened  a  branch 
business  at  Harmon,  and  gave  financial  strength 
to  the  interests  of  the  place.  While  a  resident  of 
Amboy  he  assisted  very  materially  in  shaping  its 
growth.  He  was  honored  in  its  councils  on  differ¬ 
ent  occasions,  and  for  two  terms,  of  one  year  each, 
served  as  mayor.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  although  incapacitated  from  bearing 
arms,  he  gave  material  aid  in  support  of  the  cause 
of  his  country. 

Mr.  Butler  was  married  in  Geneva,  Ill.,  in 
1853,  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Atwater,  a  daughter  of 
David  and  Mary  (McKenzie)  Atwater,  of  Barker, 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of  Washington 
County,  N.  Y. ,  and  of  English  and  Scotch  ances¬ 
try,  respectively.  The  grandfather  of  Mrs.  But¬ 
ler,  Jesse  Atwater,  served  as  a  volunteer  with 
credit  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  and  her  grandfather,  McKenzie, 
did  good  service  in  the  war  with  the  Indians.  He 
served  as  a  mounted  scout,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
sacrificed  his  life  in  this  cause,  as  his  riderless 
horse  was  the  only  thing  found  of  him  after  going 
upon  his  last  expedition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler 
have  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son, 
Frederick  H. ,  is  a  merchant  in  Western  Springs, 
Ill.,  is  married,  and  has  a  daughter — Lula  Dell. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Della,  died  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  is  buried  in  Prairie- Repose  Cem¬ 
etery,  Amboy;  the  younger  daughter,  Blanche,  is 
still  with  her  parents.  The  family  attend  the 
Congregational  Church,  of  which  society  Mr.  Butler 
has  been  an  efficient  official  member  for  many  years; 
Mrs.  Butler  is  also  a  member  of  the  same  church. 
Mr.  Butler  has  lately  settled  at  Aurora,  and  has 
withdrawn  from  the  more  active  cares  of  life. 
He  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  operations,  and  has  accumulated  a  handsome 
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competence,  owning  a  fine  farm  and  valuable  city 
real  estate.  In  politics  lie  has  always  been  a 
Republican. 


RS.  REBECCA  MORRIS,  widow  of  John 
W.  Morris,  was  born  in  Monmouth  Coun- 


I  ty,  N.  J.,  February  15,  1824,  daughter 
w/  of  Henry  and  Jennie  (Newmans)  You- 

mans,  also  natives  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  father 
was  a  farmer  and  ship-builder.  Of  their  family 
of  eight  children  Rebecca  is  the  fourth.  Decern 


ber  26,  1843,  she  married  John  W.  Morris,  who 
was  born  in  New  Jersey,  December  10,  1819,  son 
of  Samuel  and  Catherine  (Bennett)  Morris,  natives 
of  the  same  State,  where  they  died. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  be¬ 
gan  farming  their  place  of  400  acres,  and  in  1865, 
came  to  Illinois,  where  they  purchased  a  400- acre 
farm  on  Sections  8  and  9,  in  Blackberry  Township. 
Ihey  had  a  family  of  eleven  children,  four  girls 
and  seven  boys,  whose  names  in  order  of  then- 
ages  are  as  follows:  Jane  (now  Mrs.  Levi  Bond), 
Adeline  (now  Mrs.  James  Ravatt),  Henry,  John 
Wesley,  Ceriah  F.  L.  (now  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson), 
Edgar  T.,  Joseph  M.,  Franklin  L.,  Walter  K.,  Ella 
R.  and  Lester  M.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
all  the  eleven  children  are  now  (1888)  alive,  the 
youngest  being  twenty- one  years  of  age. 

J.  W.  Morris,  Sr.,  died  March  30,  1880.  He 
was  a  man  of  influence,  much  respected  for  his 
kind  heartedness  and  honesty,  and  was  especially 
noted  for  the  generous  hospitality  with  which  he 
entertained  his  numerous  friends.  Mrs.  Morris 
now  resides  in  Aurora,  Ill.  By  conditions  of  her 
husband’s  will,  she  has  entire  control  of  the  estate 
containing  300  acres  of  land. 


fACOB  MARX.  This  enterprising  dry  goods 
and  grocery  merchant,  and  popular  citizen 
Aurora,  was  born  March  19,  1857,  in 


of 


Aurora  Township,  and  is  a  son  of  Peter 
and  Marguerite  (Coster)  Marx,  who  were  both  na¬ 
tives  of  Prussia.  Peter  Marx,  when  a  young  man 
came  to  Illinois,  locating  for  some  time  at  Naper¬ 
ville,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Aurora  Township 
with  his  family,  where  he  purchased  a  farm,  and 


reared  a  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  of 
whom  Jacob  is  the  eldest  child. 

He  grew  to  manhood  on  the  farm,  in  the  mean¬ 
time  obtaining  a  good  education,  which  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  thorough  course  of  commercial 
study  at  Bryant  &  Stratton’s  Commercial  College. 
He  afterward  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  gro¬ 
cery  business,  and  in  1877,  he,  as  proprietor, 
established  his  present  business,  which  soon  grew 
into  a  large  and  flourishing  trade.  The  elegant 
block  on  Broadway,  which  he  now  partly  occupies, 
was  built  by  him  in  1886.  He  is  a  member  of  St. 
John’s  Society,  a  branch  of  the  Western  Catholic 
Union,  and  a  member  of  the  Athletic  Boat  Club,  of 
which  he  is  treasurer. 

Mr.  Marx  was  married  at  Aurora  to  Miss  Nettie 
Zacks,  a  native  of  the  city,  and  a  daughter  of  a 
substantial  farmer  of  the  township,  Michael  Zacks, 
who  was  a  native  of  Bonemia.  By  this  marriage 
were  born  the  following  named  children:  Annie, 
Frances,  Peter  and  Charles,  the  last  two  named 
now  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marx  are  full  com¬ 
municants  of  the  German  Catholic  Church  of 
Aurora. 


J  OHN  BUNN  ROBERTS,  proprietor  of  a  first- 
j  class  confectionery  and  bakery  establishment 
J  on  Fox  Street,  Aurora,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Newark,  N.  J. ,  July  6,  1843.  His  parents 
were  Charles  and  Mary  (Bunn)  Roberts,  descend¬ 
ants  of  pioneer  families  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  respectively,  of  Scotch- Welsh  and  English 
ancestry.  The  forefathers  on  the  Roberts  side 
served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  that 
of  1812.  Charles  Roberts  and  his  family  migrated 
west  and  settled  at  the  present  site  of  Oswego, 
Kendall  Co. ,  Ill. ,  in  September,  1843,  the  member 
of  that  family,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  being 
but  an  infant  at  that  time. 

John  B.  Roberts  was  reared  on  the  farm  in 
Kendall  County,  and  gleaned  his  education  from 
the  common  schools  of  the  vicinity.  In  August, 
1862,  he  responded  to  his  country’s  need,  and  en¬ 
listed  in  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Seventh  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
soou  after  was  in  active  service  at  the  front.  He 
participated  in  many  battles,  and,  while  with  Slier- 
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man  on  his  famous  march  to  the  sea,  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  July  28,  1864,  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  after  three  years’  service,  he  returned 
home,  and  commenced  farming,  an  occupation 
that  he  followed  until  1882,  when  he  removed  to 
Aurora,  and  engaged  in  trade,  which  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  married  at  Oswego,  Ill.,  to 
Mary  Elizabeth  McConnell,  of  Oswego,  formerly 
of  Middlesex,  Mercer  Co.,  Penn.  They  have  one 
child  living,  Marietta  Belle,  and  one,  Mamie  Bunn, 
lies  at  rest  in  the  Oswego  Cemetery.  Mr.  Roberts 
is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. ,  and  for  over  twenty 
years  has  been  a  F.  &  A.  M.  The  family  are  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


I  I(  AILLIAM  WAGNER,  a  grocery  merchant 
Aurora,  was  born  at  Consdorf.  Grand 
Mi  Ml  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Germany,  July  7, 
1844,  and  is  the  son  of  John  and  Ger¬ 
trude  (Hurt)  Wagner.  His  father  was  an  orna¬ 
mental  painter,  though  in  later  years  identified 
with  the  insurance  business.  William  was 
thoroughly  educated  in  his  native  land,  both  in 
the  German  and  French  languages,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  prominently  identified  with  the 
educational  interests  there  as  a  teacher  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg;  he 
afterward  for  some  time  followed  the  same  voca¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  France,  as  instructor  in  the  German 
language.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  decided 
to  emigrate  to  America,  sailing  from  Antwerp, 
October  12,  1871,  landing  first  at  New  lrork  City, 
and  arriving  in  Aurora  November  5,  of  the  same 
year.  He  soon  after  became  employed  as  a  clerk, 
and  continued  in  the  same  until  1880,  when  he 
established  himself  in  the  grocery  trade,  which  he 
has  successfully  conducted  to  the  present  time 
(1887).  Mr.  Wagner  is  a  representative  of  the 
best  class  of  our  German  citizens,  thoroughly 
entex-prising,  and  is  numbered  as  one  of  Aurora’s 
most  substantia]  and  worthy  residents.  Beside 
his  grocery  and  provision  business  he  is  also 
identified  with  other  enterprises  that  have 
assisted  materially  toward  the  city’s  growth  and 


prosperity.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Aurora 
Cotton  Mill;  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and 
Encampment,  serving  officially  in  both  branches  of 
that  fraternity.  He  was  married  at  Aurora  to 
Matilda  Kasel,  born  July  28th,  1854,  a  native  of 
Metz,  France,  and  a  daughter  of  Matthias  and 
Ivate  Kasel.  To  this  max-riage  have  been  born 
two  sons,  Geoi-ge  Ernst  and  Edgar  William  Leon. 

0D.  DAY.  Just  as  the  war  clouds  that  were 
so  soon  to  break  with  such  dreadful  fury 
'  were  hovering  upon  this  nation,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  esteemed  men  that  have 
ever  adorned  the  walks  of  life  in  Aurora  was 
breathing  out  his  life  in  the  South,  where  he  had 
gone  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  shattered  health, 
in  the  land  of  strangers,  with  whom  only  was  his 
dying  bed  surrounded.  In  the  bare  meridian  of 
his  life  he  was  stricken  with  consumption,  and,  as 
his  beloved  wife  and  child  had  preceded  him  to 
the  other  and  better  world,  he,  the  great,  strong¬ 
man,  was  stricken  by  the  storm,  truly  ‘  ‘  alone,  all, 
all  alone,  ’  ’  and  possibly  he  welcomed  in  his  dying 
hour  those  who  knew  not  his  sad  stoi-y,  and  could 
now,  therefore,  mock  his  overwrought  soul  with 
sympathy. 

O.  D.  Day  died  at  the  young  age  of  forty 
years,  and,  as  eminent  as  was  the  bar  of  Kane 
County  at  that  time  with  such  lawyers  as  Fridley, 
Judge  Wilson,  and  many  others  of  national  fame, 
he  was  reckoned  through  all  this  part  of  Illinois 
in  the  front  rank  of  attoi-neys.  He  was  a  great 
lawyer,  a  bi-illiant  social  companion,  genial  and 
witty,  and  had  just  enough  eccentricity  in  his 
nature  to  make  him  fame  and  friends.  Beneath 
these  qualities  lay  his  deep  sense  of  right  and 
justice,  an  intense  morality  that  won  the  hearts  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  In  his  forensic 
encounters  his  wit  was  keen  and  polished  as  was 
Sheridan’ s,  and  it  came  to  be  dreaded  by  opposing 
attorneys.  An  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Hon. 
B.  F.  Parks,  in  a  communication  in  the  Aurora 
News  of  April  28,  1886,  in  which  he  says:  “He 
had  the  best  and  largest  library  in  the  county; 
he  knew  a  great  deal  of  law,  and  he  was  not  cer¬ 
tain  of  anything.  He  would  strike  right  and  left, 
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and  he  struck  so  many  blows,  and  in  such  various 
directions,  that  one  of  his  stray  random  shots  was 
likely  to  hit  the  spot.  When  he  was  driven  to  the 
wall  he  would  quote  from  the  29th  of  Wendall — 
a  book  that  never  existed — and  it  was  many  years 
before  the  bar  knew  that  his  quotations  were  myth¬ 
ical.”  From  the  same  paper  we  quote  Mr.  Park’s 
estimate  of  him  as  follows:  “  O.  D.  Day  was  a  use¬ 
ful  citizen  of  Aurora.  He  settled  here  when  there 
were  not  five  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  town. 
He  worked  faithfully  for  the  interests  of  the  town, 
made  all  his  money  here,  invested  it  here,  believed 
in  the  growth  and  future  prosperity  of  Aurora. 
He  was  propular  with  the  common  people,  and  was 
a  fine-looking  man.”  He  was  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Aurora  at  the  time  of  his  death.  T.  H.  Day 
and  S.  D.  Seamans,  of  Aurora,  were  his  nephews. 


RANCIS  L.  YOUNG.  This  resident  of 
Kaneville  is  prominently  known  throughout 
the  county  as  one  of  its  most  enterprising 
and  substantial  men.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  born  in  the  town  of  Straf¬ 
ford,  Orange  County,  December  1,  1828,  a  son  of 
Nathan  and  Hannah  (Smith)  Young,  the  former 
born  in  1792,  in  Grantham,  N.  H.,  and  the  latter 
in  1799,  in  Vermont.  Nathan  Young  was  at  one 
time  an  officer  in  the  regular  army,  but  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
with  his  wife  and  four  children:  George,  Nathan, 
Francis  L.  and  Marcella,  came  to  Blackberry, 
Kane  County,  in  1843  (one  other  son,  Peleg, 
came  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  1838,  but  in  1841 
settled  in  Kane  County).  The  parents  died — the 
mother  in  October,  1803,  the  father  in  June,  1809, 
and  they  are  buried  in  the  west  side  graveyard,  in 
Batavia. 

Fx-ancis  L.  Young  acquired  a  good  education 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  which  was  after¬ 
ward  supplemented  by  attendance  at  the  Kane 
County  schools.  Seven  years  subsequently  the 
family  removed  to  the  town  of  Kaneville,  and  in 
1871,  Mr.  Young  became  a  resident  of  Kaneville 
village,  where  he  has  continued  to  live  up  to  date. 
In  1857  he  married  Bettie  B.  Patterson,  also  a 
native  of  Vermont,  who  died  November  3,  1871, 


leaving  two  children:  Jennie  M.,  who  married 
Charles  L.  Cary,  and  died  at  Geneva,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1885,  and  Frank  P.  Mr.  Young  afterward 
married  in  May,  1873,  Mrs.  Annis,  nee  Eliza  A. 
Patterson,  widow  of  Eli  Annis;  she  was  born  in 
Strafford,  Vt. ,  in  1828.  Mr.  Young  is  an  ardent 
Republican,  and  for  over  thirty-five  years  has 
been  an  active  and  influential  worker  in  Repub¬ 
lican  councils,  in  connection  with  county  politics. 
He  was  elected  commissioner  of  highways  in  1857, 
and  subsequently  to  the  offices  of  township  asses- 
sor,  justice  of  the  peace,  township  clerk,  school 
director,  etc.,  and  in  1879  was  elected  treasurer 
of  Kane  County,  holding  the  latter  position  until 
the  fall  of  1886,  a  period  of  seven  years,  it  being 
the  longest  time  that  office  has  been  held  by  one 
individual  since  the  county  was  organized.  For 
over  thirty  years  Mr.  Young  has,  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  time,  served  his  vicinity  or  the  county 
in  some  office  of  trust  or  honor;  and  as  a  public 
servant  or  private  citizen,  he  has  won  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  classes  in  an  eminent  degree. 


■  RS.  HANNAH  WILDER.  The  subject 
of  this  biography  ranks  with  the  pioneer 
men  and  women  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  developing  Kane  County.  She 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Lyme,  New  London  Co., 
Conn.,  in  1810,  and  in  1830  removed  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  she  was  united  in  marriao-e  in 
1833  with  Clark  Wilder.  With  their  two  sons  and 
a  daughter  they  came  west,  in  1837,  and  located  in 
Kane  County,  where  they  led  active  and  useful 
lives,  engaged  in  farming  and  rearing  and  educat¬ 
ing  their  family,  whom  they  lived  to  see  grow  up 

to  be  honored  and  useful  citizens.  George,  the 

»  ° 

eldest  child,  is  an  official  of  Aurora,  a  civil  eno-ineer: 

O  " 

Bert  is  located  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  business;  Mary  is  the  widow  of  Peter 
Lossing,  of  near  Yates  Centre,  Kas. ;  Emeline  is 
the  wife  of  Fred  H.  Hotz,  a  merchant  of  Aurora; 
Wallace  gave  up  his  life  in  the  Union  army,  and 
is  buried  in  Aurora  Cemetery;  Lewis  also  did 
worthy  service  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  and  is 
a  business  man  and  farmer,  of  Aurora;  Joel  is  a 
farmer  of  Yates  Centre,  Kas;  Frankie  was  killed 
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by  a  runaway  team  in  liis  twentieth  year,  in  1869; 
and  a  son  and  daughter  died  young. 

In  August,  1870,  death  took  the  kind  and 
loving  husband  and  father.  He  was  known  to  the 
people  of  his  locality  as  a  man  full  of  benevolence, 
and  the  beggar  was  never  turned  from  his  door 
without  both  material  support  and  kind  words. 
As  a  public  official  he  was  ever  active  and  honored, 
and  upon  his  demise  was  laid  to  rest  by  a  large 
concourse  of  citizens,  mourned  by  all.  Mrs.  Wilder, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Lord,  continues  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  her  farm  and  dairy,  and  still  retains  remark¬ 
able  vigor,  although  long  past  the  allotted  three 
score  and  ten  years,  and  is  yet  ambitious  in  her 
daily  concerns.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  instilled  in 
their  children  those  principles  which  had  been  the 
guiding  star  of  their  own  lives,  and  which  have 
made  them  respected  citizens  of  the  localities  where 
they  have  made  their  homes. 


qEORGE  FREDERICK  SCHOEBERLEIN. 
Among  the  substantial  and  enterprising 
young  business  men  of  Aurora  stands  prom¬ 
inently  the  one  whose  name  heads  this  bio¬ 
graphical  notice.  He  is  a  native  of  the  city,  bom 
May  21,  1857.  His  father,  John  Adam  Schoeber- 
lein,  was  born  at  Gundelshalm,  kingdom  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  March  11,  1818,  whence  he  emigrated  to 
America,  settling  in  Aurora  in  1854,  where  he  was 
subsequently  married  to  Barbara  Pfeiffer,  a  native 
of  Wasserzell,  Bavaria.  George  F.  was  reared  in 
the  city,  and  obtained  a  good  education  in  its 
schools,  supplementing  same  at  Jennings  Semi¬ 
nary  by  a  literary  and  commercial  course  of 
study.  During  the  following  four  years  he  was 
foreman  of  the  plating  department  of  the  Aurora 
Silver  Plate  Company,  but,  his  health  failing,  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  this  position,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother, 
John  Adam,  in  their  present  mercantile  business. 

Mr.  Schoeberlein  was  married  at  Nashville.  Ill. , 
to  Miss  Rosette  C.  Thomas,  daughter  of  Rev.  J. 
H.  Thomas,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
They  have  two  children — Elma  Sybilla  and  Cla¬ 
rence  Thomas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schoeberlein  are 
both  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  city.  When  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age  he  was  elected  city 
alderman,  of  which  office  he  is  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  from  the  Fifth  Ward,  it  being  his  third  term. 


T.  PRINDLE  is  a  descendant  of  one  of 
Ir -I  the  earliest  pioneer  families  of  Connecti- 
1—.  cut,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bridgeport. 

They  were  farming  people,  well  to-do, 
and  noted  for  being  physically  vigorous,  athletic 
and  long  lived.  The  were  earnest  churchmen, 
and  belonged  to  the  better  class  of  society  in  their 
vicinity.  E.  T.  Prindle  was  born  in  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.,  November  26,  1826,  a  son  of 
Philemon  and  Sybil  M.  (Root)  Prindle.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist  at  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1850  went  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where 
he  found  employment  with  Col.  C.  G.  Hammond, 
and  soon  became  general  foreman  of  the  works, 
which  he  afterward  leased,  and  carried  on  upon 
his  own  account.  He  was  subsequently  one  year 
with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company. 
Col.  Hammond  having  become  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  young  Prindle  was  induced  to  go  further 
west.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  machine 
shops  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ency  of  Col.  Hammond,  continuing  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  four  years. 

In  1859  he  was  transferred  to  Aurora,  where 
he  continued  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  first  as  general  foreman  of  the 
locomotive  department,  and  afterward  as  division 
master  mechanic.  He  resigned  his  position  with 
this  road  in  November,  1873,  and  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  superintendent  of  the  machinery  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  large  establishment  of  Crane  Bros., 
Chicago,  and  one  year  and  a  half  afterward 
resigned  and  devoted  eighteen  months  to  studying 
and  practicing  patent  laws  in  Washington  City. 
He  returned  to  Aurora  in  1876,  since  when  he  has 
been  the  vice-president  and  superintendent  of  the 
Prindle  Manufacturing  Company.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
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Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Protective  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation,  assisting  very  materially  in  its  successful 
organization. 

Mr.  Prindle  was  married  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  Miss  E.  Louisa  Clay,  of  that  place,  and  they 
have  a  family  of  five  sons:  William  E.  (with  his 
father),  Fred  J.,  Frank,  George  T.  and  Winslow 
W.  (yet  in  school).  Mr.  Prindle  has  been  a  constant 
student  and  a  great  reader  of  works  relating  to 
machinery  and  mechanical  engineering.  Although 
avoiding  public  life  he  has  on  several  occasions 
served  in  official  positions,  such  as  supervisor, 
member  of  school  board,  etc. ,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  As  one  of  the  leading  citizens  and 
business  men  of  Aurora,  he  ranks  among  the  best. 


ARCUS  O.  SOUTHWORTH,  attorney, 
was  born  in  La  Salle  County  in  1841. 
He  is  a  son  of  George  A.  and  Cornelia 
(Bowen)  Southworth,  who  came  from 
New  York  in  1835,  and  at  first  settled  near  Au¬ 


rora  on  a  tract  of  land  which  now  comprises  the 
Joseph  Stolp  and  Sullivan  farms,  and  other  land 
on  the  Batavia  road.  They  afterward  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  they  resided  about  a  year,  and  in 
1837  came  to  La  Salle  County,  took  up  a  large 
tract  of  land,  and  lived  there  until  1870,  when  he 
sold  out  and  came  to  Aurora,  where  Mr.  South- 
worth  died  in  1871.  The  Southworth  family  are 
truly  American,  tracing  their  record  in  an  unbroken 
line  to  colonial  times,  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  Mr. 
Southworth,  Sr.,  was  liberally  educated,  and  was 
(as  is  his  widow)  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  nearly  all  his  life.  He  helped  to  organize, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  that 
church  at  Newark,  Ill.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  party,  which  he  ever  afterward 
supported.  He  took  great  interest  in  political 
matters,  was  broad  gauge  in  every  respect,  with 
doors  open  to  all,  and  he  died,  as  he  lived,  with 
the  record  of  a  true  and  honorable  man.  He  had 
two  children,  Marcus  O. ,  and  Mary  J. ,  who  is 
married  and  resides  at  Wabasha,  Minn.  The 
widow  lives  with  her  son. 


Marcus  O.  Southworth,  until  about  fourteen 
years  Of  age,  passed  his  time  at  his  father’s  home 
in  La  Salle  County,  attending  the  public  schools 
which  were  of  the  best  that  could  be  maintained, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of  his 
father,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  such  matters. 
He  then  went  to  a  private  academy  at  Batavia,  and 
afterward  to  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  where  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  classical  course  in  1863.  He  chose 
the  profession  of  the  law  and  to  that  end  entered 
the  office  of  De  Wolf  &  Pinkney,  at  Dixon,  Ill., 
where  he  remained  about  a  year.  Owing  to  his 
father’s  ill  health  he  then  went  home  and  remained 
about  five  years. 

He  then  entered  the  University  of  Michigan, 
department  of  law,  and  graduated  in  1871,  was  at 
once  admitted  to  the  Kane  County  bar,  and  opened 
an  office  at  Aurora.  Two  years  afterward  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  S.  W.  Brown,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  well-known  attorneys  of  the 
Kane  County  bar.  This  partnership  continued 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown,  which  occurred  in 
1878,  since  which  time  Mr.  Southworth  has  formed 
no  other  partnership,  enjoying  an  excellent  prac¬ 
tice  and  holding  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of 
clients.  Like  his  father,  he  is  a  stanch  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  political 
matters.  He  has  occupied  a  number  of  responsible 
positions  in  public  matters  and  at  present  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  director  of  the 
Aurora  National  Bank,  and  trustee  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  society.  Is  careful,  pains¬ 
taking  and  successful  in  what  he  undertakes. 


SAMUEL  WHITING  GILBERT.  The  Gil- 
\  bert  family,  from  whom  the  gentleman 
_  whose  name  heads  this  brief  memoir  is  de¬ 
scended,  is  mentioned  in  the  early  annals  of 
New  England,  and  is  of  some  antiquity  on  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  sides.  They  were  of  En¬ 
glish  origin,  prominent  and  worthy  people,  num¬ 
bering  among  the)n  many  who  reached  eminence 
in  the  walks  of  commerce,  and  others  who  held 
high  places  in  professional  and  other  callings. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  born  at  Belchertown,  Mass., 
August  15,  1820,  to  Samuel  Whiting  and  Polly 
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(Hatch)  Gilbert.  He  is  one  of  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  and  grew  to  manhood  at 
Holliston  and  at  Medway,  Mass.  The  elder  Gilbert 
was  by  trade  a  wheelwright.  The  son  early  in  life 
learned  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  later  turned 
his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits  at  Milford, 
Mass.  In  1809  he  located  at  Aurora,  Ill.,  and 
has  been  successfully  identified  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  city  to  the  present  time.  He 
was  married  at  Milford,  Mass.,  to  Firilla  S.  Cook, 
by  which  union  there  are  the  following  named 
children:  William  C.  and  Amos  W. ,  who  conduct 
a  grocery  store  at  59  South  River  Street;  Anna  S., 
the  wife  of  Myron  G.  Stolp,  Esq.,  of  Aurora. 
The  family  are  attendants  of  the  People’s  Church. 

JAMES  STOUGHTON  HOLMES.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  was  born  in  Fairfax,  Franklin  Co., 
Vt. ,  March  15,  1834,  and  is  descended  from 
Scotch-Irish  ancestors,  who  were  Covenanters, 
and  who  sought  in  the  New  World  the  freedom  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way,  which  was  denied 
them  in  their  native  land.  The  parents  of  Mr. 
Holmes  were  Harry  P.  and  Hannah  (Richardson) 
Holmes,  both  natives  of  Franklin  County,  Vt., 
where  the  former  was  a  successful  farmer,  the 
occupation  of  his  ancestors.  James  S.  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  child  in  a  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  He  worked  ou  the  farm  in  summer,  attend¬ 
ing  school  in  winter,  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
old,  and  thus  acquired  a  good  common-school  edu¬ 
cation.  Having  determined  to  become  a  merchant 
he  entered  the  hardware  store,  at  Burlington. ,  Vt., 
of  A.  G.  Strong,  where  he  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  that  branch  of  trade. 

In  1856  he  came  west,  locating  in  Elgin,  Ill., 
where  he  renewed  the  same  line  of  business  in  the 
employ  of  E.  A.  Kimball,  whom  he  bought  out  in 
1861,  forming  a  partnership  with  D.  F.  Barclay. 
The  firm  of  Barclay  &  Holmes  was  in  successful 
operation  until  1863,  when  Mr.  Holmes  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  sell  his  interest  and  join  his  brother, 
William  E. ,  an  experienced  practical  druggist,  in 
the  purchase  of  a  drug  business  in  Aurora.  After 
an  experience  of  four  years  in  which  they  pros¬ 
pered,  the  brothers  sold  out  and  embarked  in  the 


hardware  trade,  taking  as  a  partner  their  brother- 
in-law,  R.  W.  Stone.  Some  years  later  they  again 
sold  out,  and  established  their  present  drug  busi¬ 
ness  of  Holmes  Bros. ,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
widely  known  firms  in  this  line  in  the  county. 

While  in  Elgin  James  S.  Holmes  was  married 
to  Rhoda  Foster,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Rhoda 
(Foster)  Stone,  who  were  from  his  native  county, 
where  she  also  was  born.  The  result  of  this  union 
was  two  sons,  Arthur  E.  and  Charles,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  when  four  years  old.  Mr.  Holmes  is  a 
stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Aurora, 
and  also  in  the  cotton  mills  at  that  place;  and  pro¬ 
bably  no  citizen  of  the  place  is  more  universally 
esteemed  or  has  the  confidence  of  its  people  in  a 
greater  degree  than  he.  Mr.  Holmes  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternitj',  in  the  Lodge, 
Chapter  and  Council.  He  is  a  worthy  Sir  Knight 
in  Aurora  Commandery,  No.  22,  K.  T.  He  has 
never  sought  office,  being  rather  averse  to  it,  but 
has  served  with  credit  in  the  city  council  as  aider- 
man,  and  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  for 
several  years.  In  politics  he  is  a  pronounced  Re¬ 
publican.  He  and  his  wife  attend  the  People’s 
Church. 


W  ILLIAM  H.  BARRETT,  the  spring  maker 
I  in  the  locomotive  department  of  the  Chi- 
__  cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  at 
Aurora,  was  born  iu  London,  England, 
August  13,  1831.  His  parents  were  William  H. 
and  Sarah  (Liddiard)  Barrett,  natives  of  that  city, 
the  former  of  whom,  a  merchant  tailor,  came  in 
1833  to  America  with  his  familv,  settling  at  De- 
troit,  Mich.  Our  subject  grew  to  manhood  thex-e, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  became  an  apprenticed 
blacksmith.  He  worked  at  the  trade  first  with 
Thomas  Hall,  then  in  the  Michigan  Iron  Foundry, 
in  Detroit,  serving  nearly  hyo  years.  Next  he 
worked  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  Compa¬ 
ny,  completing  a  thorough  training  in  blacksmith- 
ing,  and  learning  the  art  of  spring  making.  He 
afterward  was  engaged  in  the  shops  of  the  Detroit 
&  Milwaukee  Railway  Company,  and  in  1864  came 
to  Aurora,  where  he  has  since  remained  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  Company. 
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Mr.  Barrett  was  married  in  Aurora,  to  Mrs. 
Amarett  Rosier,  nee  Seeley,  born  in  Erie  County, 
Penn. ,  her  ancestors  being  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  two 
daughters,  who,  together  with  a  son  and  two 
daughters  of  Mrs.  Barrett  by  her  previous  hus¬ 
band,  comprise  the  family.  Their  names  are  Fan¬ 
ny  Edith  Rosier,  now  the  wife  of  Frank  H.  Reese, 
of  whom  a  biographical  record  appears  elsewhere; 
George  Rosier,  locomotive  engineer  on  the '  St. 
Louis  division  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quin¬ 
cy  Railroad;  May  Rosier,  and  Emma  and  Sadie 
Barrett,  the  three  latter  living  at  home.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  is  public  spirited  and  progressive,  and  assists 
all  worthy  measures.  He  is  an  F.  &  A.  M.  of  long 
standing,  a  worthy  Sir  Knight  of  Aurora  Com- 
mandery,  and  the  Scottish  Rite.  Mrs.  Barrett 
enters  into  the  full  spirit  of  her  husband’s  Masonic 
work,  and  is  a  member  of  the  “Eastern  Star.” 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O. 
F. ,  but  was  compelled  to  drop  out  of  that  work 
through  lack  of  time  to  give  it  due  attention.  Up¬ 
on  the  organization  of  the  Locomotive  Department 
Relief  and  Aid  Society  of  the  railroad  shops  here 
Mr.  Barrett  contributed  liberally,  and  aided  mate¬ 
rially  in  the  consummation  of  this  beneficial  body, 
whose  aim  is  relief  and  support  to  fellow  workmen 
in  their  distress.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett  worship  at 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  are  esteemed  by  all 
their  acquaintances. 


QH.  SMITH,  one  of  the  business  men  of 
Carpentersville,  was  born  in  Cabot,  Vt., 

'  March  31,  1848,  and  is  the  son  of  Daniel 
and  Fanny  (Russell)  Smith.  The  Smiths 
emigrated  from  Barrington,  N.  H. ,  to  Cabot.  , 
The  Russells  were  from  Claremont,  same  State, 
and  both  were  of  English  extraction.  Mr. 
Smith’s  great-grandfather,  Russell,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  his  great-grand¬ 
father,  Smith,  served  seven  years  in  the  same  war, 
and  to  this  day  in  the  family  possession  in  Ver¬ 
mont  is  the  musket  he  carried. 

Daniel  Smith,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  a 
prominent  and  influential  man,  was  several  years 
sheriff  of  his  county,  and  filled  many  other  minor 


offices.  He  died  April  8,  1884,  aged  seventy-six 
years.  His  widow,  Fanny  Smith,  survives,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  and  is  with  her  son,  O.  H.  in  Car¬ 
pentersville.  Daniel  and  Fanny  Smith  were  the 
parents  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom  grew  to 
maturity,  as  follows:  Alvina  S.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Calista  H. ,  now  Mrs.  Newcomb,  of  Dart- 
ford,  Wis. ;  Adelina  F.,  who  became  Mrs.  Tibbitts, 
of  Gardiner,  Me. ;  Abbie  R. ,  who  became  Mrs. 
Carle,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  died  May  24, 
1877;  Lieut.  Oliver  W. ,  of  Bangor,  N.  Y. , 
who  served  in  the  army  during  the  Rebellion; 
Releif  W.,  now  Mrs.  Mower,  of  Calais,  Vt. ;  Harvey 
S. ,  residing  on  the  old  family  homestead,  Cabot, 
Vt. ;  Lucy  A.,  who  married  Mr.  Davidson,  and 
died  at  Cabot,  May  25,  1886;  Mary  R.,  who  died 
at  the  old  homestead  November  18,  1862;  J.  R., 
who  enlisted  in  the  army  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and 
died  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  September  28,  .1862; 
O.  H. ,  of  whom  this  sketch  is  written,  and  Jennie 
L.,  now  Mrs.  Malings,  of  Carpentersville,  Ill. 

October  11,  1863,  O.  H.  Smith  being  then  fif¬ 
teen  years  old,  received  his  parental  blessing,  and 
with  a  fortune  of  an  extra  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
socks,  commenced  trudging  along  the  road  that 
lay  ahead.  He  found  a  stopping  place  that 
winter  with  the  family  of  A.  J.  Mower,  of  Calais, 
Vt. ,  where  he  worked  for  his  board,  and  attended 
a  winter’s  schooling.  In  the  summer  months  he 
worked  on  the  farm.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  went 
to  Brandon,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  working 
on  a  farm  until  the  winter  of  1865,  when  he  de¬ 
termined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  West,  and  came 
to  Palatine,  Cook  County,  where  he  commenced  to 
learn  the  carpenter’s  trade,  at  which  he  worked  for 
several  years,  alternating  at  times  by  attending 
or  teaching  school  in  the  winter  months. 

June  28,  1871,  Mr.  Smith  married  Anna  M. 
Bellows,  born  June  4,  1851,  daughter  of  Warren 
and  Adelia  (Wilson)  Bellows,  of  Palatine,  Ill., 
and  to  them  were  born  the  following  named  chil¬ 
dren:  Ina  A.,  born  August  22,  1873,  and  died  at 
Carpentersville,  September  10,  1880;  O.  Harvey, 
born  April  12,  1878;  Don  Carpenter,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1879;  Hosea  Warren,  born  September  13. 
1882;  Leon  Percy,  born  June  20,  1884,  died  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  1887,  and  Zoe  L.,  born  March  24,  1887, 
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all  except  the  first  named  being  born  at  Carpen- 
tersville. 

Mr.  Smith,  while  residing  in  Palatine,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  business  fairly  well,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1871  he  purchased  a  farm,  becoming  a  prosperous 
agriculturist.  In  1873  he  sold  his  farm,  removed 

o 

to  Carpentersville,  and  engaged  in  the  building 
and  carpentering  business  very  successfully  until 
1878,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon. 
J.  A.  Carpenter,  establishing  a  lumber  and  coal 
yard,  and  a  grain  warehouse.  This  was  also  a 
successful  enterprise,  and  continued  until  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter’s  death,  Mrs.  Carpenter  retaining  her  hus¬ 
band’s  interest  in  the  firm  until  the  spring  of  1886, 
when  she  sold  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  since  car¬ 
ried  on  the  business.  In  connection  with  his 
lumber,  coal  and  feed  trade  he  has  a  large  mill 
used  in  grinding  feed.  His  sales  for  the  past 
year  amounted  to  over  $50,000. 


EY.  NORMAN  ALLING  PRENTISS, 
^  superintendent  of  the  East  Aurora  Public 
Schools,  was  born  at  Prattsburgh,  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  January  12,  1829  to  Harvey 
Pratt  and  Livonia  (Loomis)  Prentiss.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  to  which  occupation  Mr.  Prentiss 
was  reared.  His  parents,  with  their  family, 
removed  west  in  1846,  locating  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Quincy,  Ill.  Previous  to  coming 
west  the  young  man  had  obtained  a  fine  school 
education,  had  taught  one  term  in  New  York,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  Illinois  continued  to  teach  in 
the  winter,  assisting  on  the  farm  in  the  summer; 
in  the  meantime  studiously  applying  himself,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  entering  college.  When  twenty -one 
years  of  age  he  became  a  student  at  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  Mass.,  and  at  intervals  in  his  college  course 
taught  school.  With  funds  thus  earned  he  paid 
his  wray,  graduating  from  that  institution  after 
four  years’  attendance,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  ,and 
subsequently  taking  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville.  On  leaving  Amherst  he 
returned  to  Illinois  and  accepted  charge  of  the 
Union  Seminary,  Danville,  as  its  principal,  for 
three  years,  followed  by  four  years  as  principal  of 
the  Carrollton  Academy,  in  Greene  County,  Ill., 


and  three  years  in  charge  of  the  High  School  at 
Warsaw,  Ill.  During  much  of  tl^js  time  he  had 
been  prosecuting  theological  studies,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Illinois  Presbytery.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1860. 

While  teaching  at  Danville,  Mr.  Prentiss  mar¬ 
ried  at  South  Coventry,  Conn.. Miss  Emelie  Moore 
Hovey,  daughter  of  Enoch  Hovey,  of  that  place. 
On  retiring  from  charge  of  the  Warsaw  schools  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  short  time  was 
engaged  as  bookkeeper  and  cashier  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  house  of  a  brother  in-law;  then  was 
appointed  to  and  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Mantua,  remain¬ 
ing  two  years.  In  1869  he  again  came  west,  and 
accepted  a  call  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  at  La  Salle,  Illinois,  remaining 
four  years.  In  June,  T873,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Aurora,  and 
was  its  minister  until  1884,  when  he  resigned  to 
occupy  his  present  position.  A  conscientious 
gentleman  and  thorough  scholar,  Mr.  Prentiss 
ranks  among  the  best  of  the  educators  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  He  and  his  wife  have  had  born  to 
them  the  following  named  children:  Dwight  Hovey 
(deceased);  Lily,  wife  of  E.  B.  Case,  of  Chicago; 
and  Abbie  Louise  (deceased). 

The  Prentiss  family  were  early  settlers  at  Wal¬ 
pole,  N.  H. ,  while  the  Loomis  kindred  were  from 
Coventry,  Conn.,  descended  from  one  Joseph 
Loomis,  a  native  of  England  wTho  settled  in  Con¬ 
necticut  early  in  its  colonial  days,  many  of  his 
descendants  occupying  prominent  positions  in 
society  and  in  the  professions.  The  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Prentiss,  Stephen  Prentiss,  was  a  prominent 
attorney,  also  judge  in  his  county,  and  served  his 
country  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  IS  12. 


HARLES  PIERCE  BURTON,  the  eldest  son 
and  child  of  Pierce  Burton,  wTas  born  in 
/  Anderson,  Ind.,  March  7,  1862.  He  came 
with  his  father,  when  eleven  years  old,  to 
Aurora,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  Adams,  Mass., 
and  he  graduated  from  the  East  Aurora  High 
School  in  1880.  He  served  long  enough  at 
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the  printers’  case  in  his  father’s  newspaper  office 
to  learn  the  judiments  of  the  typographical  art. 

In  1881  he  became  city  editor  of  the  Aurora 
Weekly  Herald,  and  the  next  year  added  to  his 
labors  by  assuming  the  same  position  on  the 
Aurora  Daily  Express,  and  is  now  filling  these 
positions.  He  is  a  master  of  his  arduous  duties 
and  wields  a  pointed  pen.  He  holds  very  proper¬ 
ly  high  rank  among  the  young  and  rising  journal¬ 
ists  of  the  State,  and  is  personally  popular  in  his 
business  and  social  life.  May  25,  1887,  he  was 
married  to  one  of  Aurora’s  fair  daughters,  Miss 
Cora  L.  Yreeland.  Their  wedding  tour  was  to  the 
East.  In  1880  Mr.  Burton  spent  some  time  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  acted  as  a  general  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Journal.  His  pen  is  seldom  idle,  and  he  has  fur¬ 
nished  at  intervals  articles  for  the  New  York  Sun, 
the  Boston  Globe  and  other  papers. 


LEWIS  S.  EATON.  The  family  name  of 
j  Eaton  is  well  known  in  localities  in  nearly 
everv  State  of  the  Union.  The  original 

- 1  v  O 

immigrants  of  that  name  were  a  hardy  and 
prolific  race  of  people,  who  gave  their  adopted 
country  strong  and  healthy  boys  and  active  patri¬ 
ots.  Many  of  their  descendants  were  bold  and 
pushing  pioneers  to  many  parts  of  the  new  Terri¬ 
tories,  as  they  have  been  added  to  the  domains  of 
the  Uuion,  and  the  majority  of  them  has  been 
noted  chiefly  for  enterprise  and  industry. 

Lewis  S.  Eaton  was  born  in  Plainfield  Town¬ 
ship,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  1817,  the  son  of 
farmer  Erastus  Eaton,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  by  trade  a  machinist.  Even  in  the  old  State 
of  Connecticut  the  Eatons  were  among  the  early 
pioneers.  The  son  was  reared  on  his  father’s  New 
York  farm,  and  when  still  very  young  was  given 
his  first  lessons  in  such  labor  as  his  tender  age  en¬ 
abled  him  to  perform.  He  attended  the  district 
schools,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  spending  some 
years  as  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  a  carpenter. 
At  that  time  a  boy  owed  the  labor  of  his  hands  to 
his  parents  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  ma¬ 
turity,  when  he  was  allowed  to  consider  himself 
free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  will.  The  boys 
were,  very  differently  from  now,  required  generally 


to  discharge  this  debt  to  the  last  hour  of  reaching 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

When  of  age  (1838)  Lewis  S.  quitted  home 
and  friends,  and  came  to  Illinois.  After  one  year 
spent  in  the  State  working  at  his  trade  of  carpen¬ 
ter  he  located  in  Elgin,  here  to  make  his  perma- 
j  nent  home.  He  entered  actively  into  the  work  of  car¬ 
pentering  and  building,  and  soon  became  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  trusted  contractor.  From  the  first  he 
was  successful,  and  prospered  well.  After  some 
time  he  retired  from  building,  and  engaged  in  the 
grain  and  commission  trade,  operating  mostly  in 
the  Chicago  markets.  In  1863  he  established  a 
pork  packing  establishment  in  Elgin,  which  he 
managed  successfully  some  years.  In  1873  he 
opened  a  lumber  yard,  and  gave  his  attention  to 
establishing  a  good  trade,  in  which  line  of  business 
he  is  still  employed  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Eaton  &  Bosworth. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  married  in  St.  Charles  Town¬ 
ship.  Kane  County,  to  Miss  J ane  N.  Fay,  a  native 
of  Barre,  Mass. ,  and  to  them  have  been  born  four 
sons  and  two  daughters:  A.  W.,  now  a  book¬ 
keeper  in  Chicago;  Frank  E.,  a  railroad  con¬ 
ductor  in  San  Francisco;  Charles  L.,  a  hardware 
merchant  in  Leadville,  Colo. ;  Rose,  at  the  pleasant 
home  of  her  parents;  Marion,  wife  of  C.  H.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  of  Elgin,  and  W.  R  ,  who  died  and  is  buried 
in  the  Elgin  Cemetery  (he  was  a  youth  of  bright 
future  promise,  very  popular  with  all  his  associ¬ 
ates.)  Mr.  Eaton  has  invested  in  real  estate  in 
Elgin  and  vicinity,  and  has  grown  and  prospered 
with  the  beautiful  city.  He  has  gratified  all  rea¬ 
sonable  ambition  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a  wide  acquaintance. 
He  has  served  several  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
Elgin  Board  of  Education,  and  was  six  years 
deputy  sheriff  of  the  county.  He  bears  his  years 
lightly,  and  is  still  one  of  the  hale  and  active  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  jfface. 

SAM  OPPENHEIMER  was  born  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. ,  December  26,  1851,  and  is 

_ . '  a  son  of  Abraham  Oppenheimer,  a  native  of 

Germany,  who  came  to  this  country  when 
a  lad,  and  who,  after  following  mercantile  business 
in  different  localities,  located  in  Fort  Wayne, 
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where  he  is  at  present  a  prominent  merchant. 
The  son  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his  business  in 
New  York  City,  after  serving  in  his  father’ s  store, 
and  in  Hampton  Roads,  Ya.  In  1870  he  left 
New  York  City  to  accept  employment  as  a  travel¬ 
ing  salesman  for  a  Chicago  house,  and  for  five 
years  afterward  was  an  active  ‘  ‘  Knight  of  the 
Gripsack.” 

Traveling  through  this  western  country,  he  se¬ 
lected  Elgin  as  a  suitable  location,  and  in  1876 
located  here  as  manager  of  the  “  Cheap  Charley 
Clothing  House,”  of  Elgin,  his  connection  with 
which  he  severed  in  1887  to  embark  in  an  independ¬ 
ent  business  for  himself.  Mr.  Oppenheimer  has 
drawn  around  him  a  host  of  friends  and  customers, 
and  “Little  Sam’s  Place”  is  a  popular  resort  in 
Elgin  for  his  class  of  trade. 

He  married  in  Logansport,Ind. ,  Nellie  Phillips, 
who  has  blessed  their  union  with  two  sons:  Harry 
and  Jay.  Mr.  Oppenheimer  is  a  member  of  the 
Modern  Woodman,  and  K.  of  P.  societies,  and  of 
the  order  of  the  B'nai B’rith.  He  is  public-spirited 
and  progressive,  and  takes  pride  in  placing  him¬ 
self  on  the  list  of  the  most  liberal  contributor  to 
the  development  of  Elgin. 


Fj  ATRICK  MANN,  an  old  settler  and  well- 
known  citizen  of  Elgin,  was  born  in  County 
Westmeath,  Ireland,  December  22, 1814. 
His  parents,  John  and  Cecelia  (Feerv) 
Mann,  were  both  natives  of  Ireland,  the  former  of 
whom,  a  cotton  and  linen  weaver  by  trade,  died 
in  his  native  country  in  1850,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  In  the  same  year  the  remainder 
of  the  family  immigrated  to  America,  and  lo¬ 
cated  at  Elgin,  where  the  mother  died  in  1866, 
aged  seventy- nine  years. 

After  settling  in  Elgin,  Patrick  Mann  purchased 
some  property,  and  began  working  in  a  foundry 
in  the  city,  and  after  remaining  at  this  industry 
seven  years  engaged  in  mercantile  trade,  in  which 
he  continued  until  1877,  when  he  retired  from 
active  business.  Mr.  Mann  has  been  twice  mar¬ 
ried,  first  in  1855  to  Ellen  O’ Donovan,  who  was 
born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1828.  Her  father, 


Jerry  O’ Donovan,  while  on  his  way  to  America 
died  and  was  buried  at  sea.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mann  have  been  born  five  children,  of  whom  four 
are  now  living,  as  follows:  John  P. ,  born  in  May, 
1857;  Jeremiah  J.,  born  in  January  27,  1859;  Ceci¬ 
lia  E.,  born  September  9,  1861;  Edward  F. ,  born 
September  14,  1865.  August  15,  1869,  the 

mother  passed  from  earth,  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Mr.  Mann  now  resides 
on  his  place  of  seventeen  acres  within  the  city 
limits.  His  property,  of  which  he  has  an  abun¬ 
dance,  has  been  made  by  strict  application  of 
business  principles  and  personal  economy,  and 
his  success  is  a  striking  example  of  how  a  youth 
of  pluck  and  energy  may  start  from  the  lowest 
round  in  the  ladder  of  prosperity,  and  from 
the  merest  standpoint  of  a  beginning  prove 
successful  in  all  his  undertakings.  In  politics 
Mr.  Mann  is  a  Democrat. 


H.  LOWRIE  is  a  native  of  Berwickshire, 
Scotland,  born  October  29,  1836,  son  of 
David  and  Margaret  (Selby)  Lowrie,  natives 
of  that  place.  David  Lowrie  died  June  12, 
1843,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Lowrie  departed  this 
life  April  25,  1861.  After  a  residence  of  four 
years  in  England,  the  parents  immigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1841,  bringing  with  them  their,  family  of 
ten  children,  seven  boys  and  three  girls.  When 
they  came  to  this  country,  A.  H.  Lowrie  was 
about  six  years  old.  In  the  home  of  his  parents 
in  Cleveland,  and  then  in  the  home  of  his  mother, 
after  his  father’s  death,  the  lad  and  youth  grew 
to  manhood,  and  was  given  a  careful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  mother’s  training.  He  successfully  passed 
through  the  schools  of  that  city,  which  for  years 
have  been  noted  as  the  best  in  the  country.  He 
graduated  from  the  Cleveland  High  School  in  1854. 
He  then  studied  in  Adrian  College  and  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University,  from  which  former  institu¬ 
tion  he  graduated  in  1858.  For  a  short  time  he 
filled  the  position  of  tutor  in  the  college,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  Cleveland  and  became  superintendent  of 
schools,  filling  the  same  position  in  Bellefontaine  and 
Marion.  In  these  different  positions,  or  rather  the 
1  same  position  in  different  places,  he  was  occupied 
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seven  years.  He  was  then  offered  and  accepted 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Adrian  College,  which 
he  filled  one  year.  He  was  then  made  professor 
of  political  science  and  English  literature  in  this 
college,  and  continued  in  this  position  the  next  fif¬ 
teen  years.  Interested  in  higher  education  in  the 
South,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  the  Florida  University,  in  1884. 

Having  resigned  his  professor’ s  chair  he  came 
to  Elgin  in  1882,  and  purchased  the  Elgin  Advo¬ 
cate  printing  establishment,  and  continued  the 
publication  of  the  daily  and  weekly  paper.  In 
September,  1883,  he  purchased  the  Elgin  Daily 
News,  consolidated  the  two  offices,  and  in  company 
with  his  present  partner,  Willis  L.  Black,  contin¬ 
ues  the  publication  of  the  weekly  Advocate  and 
Daily  News.  |  See  chapter  on  press.] 

September  11,  1858,  A.  H.  Lowrie  and  Mattie 
B.  Pease  were  joined  in  marriage.  Mrs.  Lowrie’ s 
parents,  on  the  maternal  side,  were  of  the  noted 
Waldos,  who  were  voyagers  to  the  New  World  in 
the  ship  “Mayflower.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowrie 
have  three  children:  Harry  R.  (born  July  25,  1865), 
Will  L.  (born  March  8,  1869),  and  Alfred  Rich¬ 
ard,  born  February  28,  1876. 


ELSO N  BURR,  one  of  the  oldest  experi¬ 
enced  and  most  successful  manufacturers 
in  the  town  of  Batavia,  is  a  native  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  County,  N.  Y.,  born  April  13,  1833. 
He  is  a  son  of  Curtis  A.  and  Bethsheba  (Gaines) 
Burr,  natives  of  Connecticut,  the  former  of  whom, 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  died  in  New  York  State 
in  1852,  aged  sixty-three  years;  the  latter  died  in 
Batavia,  in  1872,  aged  seventy-two  years  (her 
father  was  the  founder  of  Gainesville,  N.  Y. ). 

Nelson  Burr  was  reared  on  the  farm  until 
seventeen  years  of  age,  receiving  the  ordinary 
school  training  of  a  farmer’s  son;  but  his  natural 
gift  being  largely  mechanical,  and  his  perceptive 
and  constructive  faculties  being  fairly  prominent, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  mechanics,  and  at  the 
age  mentioned  began  manufacturing  a  patent  fence 


at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  afterward,  in  connection 
with  same,  operating  a  sash  and  door  factory  in 
the  same  place.  Ever  since  his  seventeenth  year 


he  has  occupied  his  time  exclusively  in  manufact¬ 
uring.  In  looking  over  the  past,  Mr.  Burr  says, 
he  realizes  vividly  the  neglect  of  what  might  have 
been  important  events  in  his  life;  but  the  bump  of 
self-esteem  being  left  out  of  his  makeup,  he 
doubted  if  any  good  would  come  out  of  him ;  so  he  let 
many  of  his  own  valuable  mechanical  constructions 
and  devices  pass  unemployed,  which  he  saw  in  after 
years  importantly  applied  by  others.  The  non- 
friction  bearings  of  the  great  sheave,  successfully 
employed  on  the  east  end  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
the  past  two  years  (all  devices  before  it  being 
failures),  Mr.  Burr  pxxt  in  model  identical  in  1853. 
In  1854  he  put  in  model  a  system  of  automatic 
registering  of  weights  in  one  place  drawn  by  any 
combination  of  public  or  corporation  scales  similar 
to  that  now  in  use  at  the  stock  yards  and  vicinity, 
in  Chicago.  In  this  was  suggested  the  gravity  scale 
which  is  now  being  introduced,  called  the  “  Ideal  ” 
or  “  New  Departure.  ”  In  1858  Mr.  Burr  took  up 
the  investigation  of  the  then  abandoned  metallic 
grinding  surface  for  grinding  grain,  and  in  1859 
took  out  the  first  patent  for  same.  In  i860  he 
took  out  second  patent,  and  in  1869  the  last  one, 
under  which  the  machine  is  at  present  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed 
Mill  Company,  and  the  proof  of  Mr.  Burr’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  matter  is  the  now  world-wide  use  of  the 
machine.  Previous  to  1858  immense  sums  of 
money  had  been  expended  in  experimenting  on 
metallic  grinding  surfaces,  all  of  which,  proving 
failures,  went  to  record  as  impracticable.  In  the 
early  introduction  of  the  gradual  reduction  system 
of  making  flour,  he  constructed  metallic  surfaces 
for  the  purpose,  which  were  used  largely  by  many 
leading  manufacturers.  And  many  more  of  Mr. 
Burr’s  mechanical  inventions  or  improvements,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  and  in  use,  might  be 
mentioned,  such  as  cotton  seed  hulling  machine, 
rice  hulling  machine,  etc. ,  etc. 

In  1857  he  came  to  Batavia,  where  he  erected 
a  mill  and  entered  upon,  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  pumps,  becoming  the  first  pump  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Illinois.  In  1866  he  established  the 
Challenge  Mill  Company,  in  Batavia,  which  was 
subsequently  reorganized,  and  since  carried  on 
under  name  of  the  Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed 
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Mill  Company.  In  1872  the  company  suffered  loss 
by  the  departure  of  its  president  with  its  funds, 
and  four  months  later  it  suffered  a  total  loss  of 
$53,000  by  fire;  yet  in  thirty  days  the  factory  was 
rebuilt  and  manufacturing  recommenced.  Its 
products  are  known  and  used  in  nearly  all  portions 
of  the  globe. 

In  1853  Mr.  Burr  became  united  in  wedlock 
with  Frances  Fesler,  born  in  Williamsville,  N.  Y. , 
in  March,  1833,  by  whom  he  has  three  children: 
Frances  E. ,  born  October  30,  1857,  now  Mrs.  T.  P. 
Hall,  of  Rochester,  Minn. ;  Nellie  W.,  born  May  5, 
1860,  and  Fannie  M. ,  born  August  19,  1863,  in 
which  year  the  mother  died.  The  children  have 
had  excellent  educational  advantages,  all  becoming 
accomplished  ladies,  Mrs.  Hall  holding  an  honorary 
membership  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Minnesota.  March  13,  1865,  Mr.  Burr  married 
Mrs.  Christine  Hapner,  a  native  of  Portage  County, 
Ohio,  born  April  21,  1843,  daughter  of  Anthony 
and  Mary  Haines.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burr  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  which  he  is  trus¬ 
tee.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  Besides  his 
interest  in  the  Challenge  Mill  Company,  Mr.  Burr 
holds  real  estate  in  Batavia  and  Aurora,  Ill. ,  and 
in  Indiana  and  Michigan. 


SAMUEL  WILKINS  DURANT  was  born 
October  8,  1827,  in  Springfield,  Wind- 
■  sor  Co.,  Yt.  His  father,  Samuel  W.  Du¬ 
rant,  and  his  mother,  Desdemona  Field, 
were  both  natives  of  the  same  town.  His  father 
was  a  miller  by  trade,  and  operated  mills  in  Spring- 
field,  Woodstock,  Bellows  Falls  and  Hartford,  Yt. 
While  living  at  White  River  village  in  Hartford  he 
died  quite  suddenly,  October  15,  1833,  when  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  six  years  old,  leaving  a 
wife  and  four  children — two  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters — of  whom  Samuel  was  the  eldest.  In  the 
spring  of  1834  the  widow,  with  her  children, 
removed  to  Springfield,  wdiere  she  purchased  a 
home,  and  resided  until  September,  1845.  At  the 
age  of  ten  years,  Samuel  began  to  work  out  and  earn 
his  living.  July  3,  1838,  he  went  to  live  with 
Daniel  Lockwood,  a  cousin  of  his  mother,  who  re¬ 
sided  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Woodstock,  the 


seat  of  justice  for  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  where  he 
remained  until  October  31,  1839,  when,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  harsh  treatment,  he  ran  away  and 
trudged  home,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  on 
foot,  arriving  in  the  dusk  of  evening  at  his  mother’ s 
residence.  He  remained  at  home,  attending  the 
district  school  three  months  in  the  winter  season, 
until  the  spring  of  1841,  when,  on  March  21,  he 
went  in  a  big  double  sleigh  over  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  to  the  picturesque  little  town  of  Waitsfield, 
on  Mad  River,  where  he  lived  for  two  seasons  with 
Hon.  Orson  Skinner,  one  of  the  associate  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Judge  Skinner 
had  also  been  a  colonel  in  the  State  Militia,  and 
led  his  regiment  in  September,  1814,  to  Plattsburg 
to  assist  in  repelling  the  British  invasion  under 
Gen.  Sir  George  Prevost.  He  remained  with  Judge 
Skinner  until  about  the  middle  of  September,  1842, 
when  he  returned  to  his  mother’s  home  in  Spring- 
field.  During  his  sojourn  with  Judge  Skinner  he 
attended  the  district  school  in  winter,  and  learned 
much  that  was  valuable  in  after  life  from  the  wise 
teachings  of  the  Judge,  who  was  a  very  intelligent 
gentleman.  August  5,  1844,  occurred  the  death 
of  his  eldest  sister,  Desdemona,  who  expired  after  a 
lingering  sickness  of  pulmonary  disease,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  year  of  her  age,  her  death  casting  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  family.  September  26,  1 845,  Mrs. 
Durant  and  her  three  remaining  children,  having 
sold  her  property  in  Springfield,  started  on  the  long 
journey  to  the  West,  coming  by  teams  to  Troy,  N.  Y. , 
thence  via  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  by 
the  steamer  “  New  Orleans”  around  the  lakes  to 
Chicago,  which  port  was  reached  on  the  night  of 
October  14,  1845,  a  few  days  after  Samuel  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Chicago. was  then  a  small 
wooden  city  of  12,000  inhabitants,  and  he  has  lived 
to  see  it  expand  into  a  great  metropolis  of  800,000 
people.  From  Chicago  the  family  went  by  teams 
with  their  household  goods  to  Elk  Grove,  in  Cook 
County,  where  Mrs.  Durant  had  a  brother  living, 
(Olivel  Field)  who  had  migrated  from  Waitsfield, 
Vt.,  in  1843.  After  visiting  a  few  days,  the  fam¬ 
ily,  on  the  21st  of  October,  came  over  to  St.  Charles 
across  the  prairie,  then  sparsely  settled,  to  see 
friends  who  had  emigrated  from  Springfield  Vt., 
the  spring  before.  Liking  the  town  much  better 
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than  the  prairie,  they  decided  to  make  St.  Charles 
their  home,  and  sending  for  their  household  effects, 
commenced  keeping  house  in  the  block  opposite 
the  old  Mansion  House.  From  this  date  to  April, 
1851,  the  young  man  worked  at  various  vocations, 
farming,  wood-chopping,  rafting  logs  on  the  river 
and  coopering,  which  latter  trade  he  learned  of  A. 
C.  McCall  in  the  basement  of  the  dwelling  now 

4 

occupied  by  Mr.  Cooley  on  West  Indiana  Street, 
in  the  winter  of  1848-49.  In  April,  1851,  he 
entered  the  general  store  of  James  T.  Durant,  in 
St.  Charles,  as  clerk.  Mr.  Durant  was  then  post¬ 
master,  and  the  young  man  kept  the  books  of  both 
store  and  postoffice. 

August  7,  1853,  he  married  Lucy  C. ,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Matteson.  She  was  born  in  Ellisburg, 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1838.  In  1854  he 
expected  the  front  part  of  the  dwelling  now  occupied 
by  his  family.  In  this  house  all  his  children  were 
born.  He  continued  in  the  store  of  J.  T.  Durant 
until  August,  1855,  when,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  he  withdrew  from  the  business,  and  visited 
Minnesota,  hoping  to  regain  his  health;  but  in 
September  and  October,  following,  he  passed 
through  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery,  from  which 
he  did  not  fully  recover  for  several  years.  In 
July,  1856,  with  his  wife  and  child,  he  visited 
Minnesota  a  second  time,  and  remained  a  number 
of  months,  returning  to  St.  Charles  in  October. 
August  14,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
in  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- seventh 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  appointed 
second  sergeant  of  the  company,  in  Camp  Doug¬ 
las.  The  regiment  left  Chicago  on  the  9th  of 
November,  following,  and  proceeded  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  it  went  into  camp  for  a  short  time. 
On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  the  command  left 
Memphis  with  the  expedition  under  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman,  which  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Gen.  Price,  going  as  far  as  Bowles’  Mills 
near  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  In  December  the  reg¬ 
iment  accompanied  Gen.  Sherman’s  army  down 
the  Mississippi,  and  was  present  at  the  attack  upon 
the  northern  defenses  of  Vicksburg,  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  It  also  took  part  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Arkansas  Post,  January  10  and  11,  1863. 
About  Christmas,  1862,  Mr.  Durant  was  detailed  as 


clerk  at  regimental  headquarters,  but  not  liking  the 
position,  about  Januaiy  10,  returned  to  his  com¬ 
pany.  On  the  same  day  he  was  detailed  as  act¬ 
ing  quartei’master- sergeant,  receiving  the  regular 
appointment  in  July,  following,  from  Lieut. -Col. 
Frank  S.  Curtiss,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-seventh  Regiment  was  desperately  engaged 
in  the  assault  on  Vicksburg,  May  19,  1863,  and 
performed  its  full  share  of  duty  during  the  long 
siege  which  followed.  August  11,  1863,  Sergt. 
Durant  was  granted  a  furlough,  and  visited  his 
home,  where  he  remained  prostrated  with  sickness 
until  November  3,  following,  when  he  started  to 
rejoin  his  regiment,  going  by  way  of  Cairo,  by 
bost,  on  the  Ohio  River  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Stevenson,  Ala. ,  where  he 
found  the  regiment,  November  17,  1863.  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  and  regimental  quax-termaster,  by  Gov.  Rich¬ 
ard  Yates  of  Illinois,  to  take  rank  from  July  11, 
1863.  He  was  mustered  November  18,  1863,  and 
from  that  date  to  June  5,  1865,  performed  the 
duties  of  quartermaster  of  his  regiment,  ac¬ 
companying  it  throughout  the  famous  Atlanta  cam¬ 
paign,  of  1864,  and  in  the  great  march  to  the  sea, 
and  thence  through  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia 
to  Washington,  D.  C. . 

Returning  home  in  June,  1865,  he  bought  back 
his  old  home,  which  he  had  sold  in  1862,  and 
in  1867-68-69  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  bus¬ 
iness  as  local  agent  for  a  number  of  companies, 
and  as  special  traveling  agent  for  the  iEtna  com¬ 
pany  for  Northern  Illinois.  In  the  spring  of 
1871,  he  was  for  several  months  engaged  as  local 
editor  of  the  St.  Charles  Transcript,  established 
by  S.  L.  Taylor.  During  this  period  he  wrote  a 
brief  history  of  St.  Charles.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  service  of  Maj.  Louis  H. 
Everts,  of  Philadelphia,  as  surveyor  and  compiler 
of  maps  for  county  atlases,  continuing  about  eight¬ 
een  months,  during  which  time  he  worked  in 
Kane,  Lee,  Ogle  and  McHenry  Counties,  Ill., 
and  in  Rock  and  Walworth  Counties,  Wis.  In  the 
spring  of  1873  he  formed  a  copartnership  with 
O.  L.  Baskin,  and  mapped  Carroll,  Noble  and 
La  Grange  Counties,  in  Indiana,  and  Williams  and 
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Lucas  Counties,  in  Ohio.  In  1875-76  he  had 
charge  of  the  work  of  compiling  a  State  atlas  of 
Indiana,  which  was  delivered  in  the  spring  of 
1876. 

In  March,  1876,  Mr.  Durant  again  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Maj.  Everts,  taking  charge  of  county 
history  work,  commencing  at  Pittsburgh,  Alle¬ 
gheny  Co.,  Penn.,  and  continuing  through  Mer¬ 
cer  and  Lawrence  Counties  in  the  same  State; 
Oakland,  Kalamazoo,  Ingham  and  Eaton  Coun¬ 
ties,  Mich.;  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence  and  Oneida 
Counties,  N.  Y. ,  and  Hampden,  Hampshire  and 
Franklin  Counties,  Mass.  He  returned  home  in 
December,  1880,  and  in  May,  1881,  established 
the  Valley  Chronicle  in  St.  Charles,  which  he 
still  continues.  In  May,  1883,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Capt.  A.  T.  Andreas,  he  proceeded 
to  Yankton,  Dak.,  and  took  charge  of  the  work 
of  compiling  a  historical  atlas  of  that  Terri¬ 
tory.  In  the  preliminary  work  he  copied  from 
the  surveyor-general’s  records  at  Yankton  and 
Huron  1,400  township  maps  for  use  in  the  work. 
He  visited  the  Black  Hills,  and  gathered  sta¬ 
tistics  of  its  mining  and  other  industries,  and 
wrote  a  full  history  of  the  region,  including  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  chapter  on  the  geology  of  the  hills, 
and  also  compiled  the  general  history  of  the  whole 
Territory,  and  much  of  the  local  historv.  During 
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his  absence  in  Dakota  his  eldest  son,  P.  A.  Durant, 
had  charge  of  the  Valley  Chronicle.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  Dakota  work  he  returned  to  St. 
Charles,  and  resumed  the  management  of  his 
paper,  in  which  he  has  published  a  history  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Illinois  Infan¬ 
try.  Since  he  became  a  resident  of  St.  Charles  he 
has  at  various  times  held  the  offices  of  township 
and  city  clerk,  and  also  adjutant  of  the  local 
Grand  Army  Post.  Mr.  Durant  in  his  younger 
days  enjoyed  no  higher  privileges  of  acquiring  an 
education  than  those  afforded  by  the  common  dis¬ 
trict  schools  of  his  native  State.  His  mother,  who 
was  a  tine  English  scholar,  was  also  a  teacher  both 
before  and  after  her  marriage,  and  the  son  had  the 
advantage  of  her  experience  and  knowledge.  He 
was  always  a  close  student  of  history,  and  never  let 
pass  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  taste  in  this  direc-  j 
tion.  Whatever  of  excellence  his  literary  produc-  I 


tions  may  possess,  he  feels  is  due  primarily  to 
his  mother’s  teaching,  and  his  later  pui'suits  of 
tastes  and  habits  implanted  and  cherished  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  such  teachings. 

Mr.  Durant  has  a  family  of  six  children:  Pliny 
A.,  for  several  years  engaged  with  his  father  in 
literary  pursuits,  now  of  Aurora,  Ill. ;  Samuel  W. , 
Jr.,  connected  with  him  in  the  newspaper  business, 
and  city  marshal  of  St.  Charles;  Clara  M.,  now 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Alverson,  and  Alice  C.,  Harvey  L. 
and  James  B.,  living  at  home. 


NSON  WILSON  ROOT  takes  prominent 
rank  among  the  leading  influential  business 
men  of  Elgin.  He  is  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Root  &  Heidman,  proprietors  of  the 
Stone  mills.  He  was  born  in  Middlebury  Township, 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December  20,  1823,  and  is  a 
son  of  Dr.  Anson  Root,  whose  ancestors  were 
early  settlers  in  New  Hampshire.  Ephraim  Root, 
the  father  of  Dr.  Anson  Root,  was  a  soldier  and 
officer  in  the  Continental  army  in  the  war  for  In¬ 
dependence.  Dr.  Anson  Root  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
army  and  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  married  Lu¬ 
cinda  Wilson,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  with  her 
father  came  west  in  1838.  Dr.  Root  died  in  1866, 
after  a  long  and  useful  life,  venerable  in  years  and 
full  of  honor.  In  1845  he  built  the  first  grist¬ 
mill  in  Elgin  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  stone 
mills.  After  his  death  Anson  W.  took  charge  of 
the  mills,  where  he  is  engaged  at  this  time. 

He  grew  to  manhood  in  his  father’s  Elgin  home, 
and  in  1847  went  to  Beloit,  Wis.,  where  he  resided 
the  following  twenty  years,  and  grew  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  place.  He  was 
president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  Beloit,  was 
alderman  nine  years,  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
served  a  long  time  on  the  board  of  education.  He 
filled  very  acceptably  a  number  of  other  minor 
positions;  was  assessor  eight  years.  Closing  out  his 
business  in  Beloit,  he  returned  to  Elgin,  where  he 
has  since  made  his  permanent  home,  and  has  added 
by  his  care  and  forethought  to  the  great  progress 
of  the  town  and  vicinity. 

Anson  V  ilson  Root  and  Elizabeth  Hines  were 
married  in  Washtenaw  County,  Mich.  She  sur- 
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vived  but  a  short  time,  dying  in  1856,  and  was 
buried  in  Beloit  Cemetery.  Of  this  marriage  was 
one  son,  William  Anson  Root,  a  resident  of  Beloit. 
Mr.  Root  next  married  Harriet  B.  Parmelee,  by 
whom  were  two  daughters:  Ida  L.,  who  became 
the  wife  of  R.  E.  Linkfield,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  Alice  (wife  of  F.  E. 
Wolcott,  private  secretary  to  the  president  of  the 
land  department  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railroad.  Mrs.  Root  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  Mr.  Root  has  served  Elgin  on  the  board 
of  supervisors,  and  on  the  board  of  education.  He 
is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 


T^Ij ARLOW  HOOKER,  a  highly  respected 
citizen  of  Kane  County,  is  a  native  of  Can- 
11  ada,  born  in  what  is  now  the  Province  of 
V  Quebec,  April  11,  1818.  He  is  the  fifth 
in  a  family  of  twelve  children  (eleven  of  whom 
lived  to  be  men  and  women,  and  one  died  in  infancy) 
born  to  Gustavus  A.  and  Permelia  (McArthur) 
Hooker,  natives  of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont, 
respectively.  The  ancestors  were  of  English  and 
Scotch  descent.  The  parents  of  Harlow  moved 
into  Canada  in  an  early  day,  where  they  were 
married  in  St.  Andrews,  and  lived  on  the  farm 
that  he  took  up  when  a  young  man,  until  their 
deaths.  Gustavus  A.  Hooker  was  a  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  by  trade,  and  for  several  years  he  engaged 
in  that  occupation  in  Canada,  at  St.  Andrews. 

Harlow  Hooker  came  to  Illinois  in  1839,  and  in 
October  he  located  on  his  present  farm  in  Section 
16,  St.  Charles  Township,  on  which  he  has  a  pleas¬ 
ant  home.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican  Pro¬ 
hibitionist.  He  has  held  various  offices,  amonv 
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others  having  served  as  member  of  the  school  board 
for  thirteen  consecutive  years.  In  1846,  at  St. 
Charles,  Ill.,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Sybil  M.  Balch,  of  Vermont,  born  at  Athens,  Wind¬ 
ham  Co.,  November  22,  1819.  Her  parents, 
Nathaniel  and  Sarah  (Bennett)  Balch,  also  natives 
of  Windham  County,  Vt.,  resided  in  their  native 
place  on  a  farm  given  the  former  by  his  parents, 
until  after  the  birth  of  their  twelve  children 
(eleven  of  whom  married,  and  one  died  in  childhood), 


when  they  came  west  in  1851,  locating  in  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich,  where  they  made  their  homes  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  Mr.  Balch  dying  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  and  Mrs.  Balch  in  her  ninety- 
sixth  year.  Mrs.  Hooker,  the  eighth  born  in  the 
family,  comes  of  Welsh  and  English  ancestry, 
her  maternal  grandfather  served  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Mr.  Hooker’s  ancestors 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  landing  of  the  ship 
“Mayflower;”  his  grandfather  also  was  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fame,  having  served  as  drummer  boy  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooker’s  children  were  Adelbert 
H.,  born  October  4,  1847,  died  August  26,  1860; 
Adolphus  N.,  born  February  22,  1849,  married 
Emily  Parker,  November  5,  1873  (he  is  in  South 
Chicago,  in  the  employ  of  Brice  &  Co.,  lumber 
dealers);  Celon  I.,  born  May  7,  1853,  married 
Jennie  M.  Pickering  January  21,  1880,  and  in 
1887  moved  to  Kansas  (he  is  a  farmer  by  occupa¬ 
tion);  Emmarilla  A.,  born  November  23,  1854, 
married  October  10,  1877,  to  Robert  Stewart,  a 
miller,  of  St.  Charles;  Lydia  A.,  born  August  21, 
1857,  married  I.  S.  Kingsbury,  October  10,  1877, 
a  farmer,  of  St.  Charles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooker 
are  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  he  serves  as  trustee.  Mrs.  Hooker  is  a 
Christian  lady,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Ladies’  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society. 


F >ETER  VAN  NOSTRAND,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  was  born  in  Somerville,  Somerset 
County,  June  7,  1813.  He  is  one  of  the 
old  settlers  of  Kane  County,  and  now  re¬ 
sides  in  his  pleasant  farm  home,  within  the  city 
limits  of  Elgin,  retired  from  a  long  and  useful 
life  as  one  of  the  business  men  of  the  county, 
both  as  a  merchant  and  as  a  farmer.  In  social 
circles  this  family  is  much  honored,  and  in  church 
and  religious  work,  generally,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Nostrand  are  among  the  most  useful. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  is  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Anna 
(Hoff)  Van  Nostrand.  The  Hoffs  and  Van  Nos¬ 
trands  were  old  families  in  America,  and  were 
descended  from  a  line  of  ancestors  noted  for  their 
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resolute  devotion  to  the  spiritual  liberty  and  per¬ 
sonal  rights  of  men,  both  in  the  New  World  and 
in  remote  ages  in  the  Old  World;  on  the  paternal 
side  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  on  the  maternal  side 
of  French-English  descent;  a  long  and  sturdy  race 
of  people  of  eminent  respectability  in  the  walks  of 
life.  One  of  the  aunts  of  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  on 
the  father’s  side,  a  few  years  ago  celebrated  by  a 
great  family  reunion  her  hundredth  birthday  at 
Clinton,  Wis. 

Of  the  children  of  Isaac  Van  Nostrand  there  are 
now  surviving  only  the  subject  of  this  memorial 
sketch  and  his  sister,  Catharine,  who  mai'ried 
Ezra  Mathewson,  and  is  residing  in  Birmino-- 
ham,  Mich.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Yan  Nostrand, 
died  in  Elgin,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  in  the  year 
1853.  The  father  died  in  1837,  in  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.  The  family  removed  to  New  York  when 
Peter  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  settled  on  a 
farm,  and,  after  the  father’s  death,  he,  being  the 
eldest  of  the  children  at  home,  was  called  upon  to 
assume  the  place  of  responsible  head  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  large  family.  Six  years  (1843)  after 
his  father’s  death  he  removed  with  his  mother’s 
family  to  Illinois.  After  reaching  the  State  he 
spent  some  time  in  traveling  over  the  northern  and 
central  portions  of  it  in  search  of  the  most  eligible 
point  for  a  future  home.  He  fixed  upon  Kane 
County,  and  purchased  the  land  on  which  he  now 
resides,  never  supposing  then  that  it  would  be  in  time 
a  part  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Elgin. 
He  did  not  at  once  make  his  home  on  the  land 
he  purchased,  but  located  at  Udina,  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  six  years.  He  then  removed 
to  the  village  of  Elgin,  and  here  for  about  twenty- 
five  years  carried  on  merchandising.  Under  his 
care  and  protection  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  were  reared  aDd  educated,  receiving  the 
best  advantages  the  country  at  that  time  afforded. 
He  soon  became  one  of  the  prosperous  merchants 
of  Elgin.  He  has  been  a  supporter  and  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  from  the  time  the 
society  met  in  a  room  where  there  were  neither  pews 
nor  pulpit  to  the  present,  with  its  large  and  fash¬ 
ionable  congregation  and  fine  church  edifice.  After 
a  long  and  prosperous  career  in  Elgin  Mr. 
Van  Nostrand  sold  out  his  business,  and  was  about 


one  year  engaged  in  settling  up  the  affairs  of  his 
commercial  labors,  when  he  removed  to  his  farm, 
already  mentioned.  During  all  his  years  of  com¬ 
mercial  life  he  carried  on  his  farm,  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful  with  it. 

Peter  Van  Nostrand  and  Elizabeth  Wallin  were 
married  in  Elgin,  April  18,  1856.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Wallin,  at  that  time  of 
Chicago,  now  of  New  York.  Her  mother  was 
Dorothy  Strongetharm.  [As  learned  by  a  very  old 
letter  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  the  name  orig¬ 
inally  was  Strong-in-ai’m.]  Dr.  Wallin  was  a 
leading  physician  of  Berrien  County,  Mich. ,  four¬ 
teen  years,  and  eventually  retiring  from  the  practice 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  the  firm  of  C.  C.  Wallin 
&  Sons  founded  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
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house  that  is  still  in  existence,  one  of  the  prominent 
institutions  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Dr.  Wallin  was  daugli- 
ter  of  Thomas  and  Maria  (Hollis)  Strongetharm. 

Mrs.  Peter  Yan  Nostrand  was  born  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y. ,  April  4,  1834.  When  she  was  two 
years  of  age  her  father,  Dr.  Wallin,  removed  to 
Berrien  County,  Mich. ,  where  she  passed  the  days 
of  her  infancy  and  young  womanhood.  In  her 
father’s  family  were  five  children,  all  living,  as 
follows:  Thomas  Strongetharm,  in  Chicago,  a 

member  of  the  mercantile  house  founded  by  his 
father;  Franklin  B.,  also  of  the  same  firm,  with 
residence  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Alfred,  a  law¬ 
yer,  in  Fargo,  Dak. ,  and  Charles  Edwin,  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Mrs.  Yan  Nostrand  is  the  only  daughter. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  have  been  born 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  in  the  order  fol¬ 
lowing:  Charles,  born  May  25,  1857,  mar¬ 

ried,  and  a  resident  of  Chicago,  engaged  in  mer¬ 
chandising;  Grace,  born  April  19,  1859,  married 
Charles  Blish,  whose  parental  home  is  in  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Franklin,  born  August  30,  1861; 
Julia,  born  February  15,  1864;  William,  born 
March  1,  1866,  in  Chicago,  with  his  uncle,  and 
Lois,  born  September  2,  1875.  Franklin,  who  is 
engaged  in  putting  up  electric  towers,  and  Julia 
and  Lois  are  at  home  with  their  parents,  in  their 
comfortable  home,  on  St.  Charles  street,  Elgin. 
Mr.  Yan  Nostrand,  for  one  of  his  years,  retains  to 
a  remarkable  degree  his  mental  and  physical  fac¬ 
ulties  unimpaired.  Always  of  robust  health  and 
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vigorous  constitution,  he  is  strong,  active  and 
cheery,  enjoying  life  and  his  well-merited  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  community,  surrounded  by  his  affec¬ 
tionate  family  and  a  circle  of  sincere  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Among  those  with  whom  he  has 
lived  and  carried  on  all  the  time  numerous  and 
important  business  transactions,  now  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  is  a  generation,  he  is  best 
known;  and  by  those  who  know  him  best  he  is  held 
in  highest  esteem.  As  a  son,  brother,  husband 
and  father  his  domestic  life  is  to  be  judged;  and 
in  this,  the  highest  duties  in  life  that  can  come  to 
the  young  man  starting  in  the  race  of  existence,  he 
surely  is  entitled  to  the  high  seat  of  honor.  In 
person  he  is  strongly  built,  about  live  feet  ten 
inches  in  height,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes. 


¥  OHN  W.  WILCOX  was  born  in  Colebrook, 
v  I  Litchfield  Co. ,  Conn. ,  April  2,  1811.  When 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  his  parents, 
John  and  Anna  (Kellogg)  Wilcox,  removed 
to  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  where  the  father  died 
aged  sixty-seven  years,  and  was  followed  by  the 
mother  some  years  later.  Mr.  Wilcox  experienced 
in  his  young  life  all  the  privations  of  the  pioneers 
of  New  York  State,  it  being  comparatively  a 
wilderness  where  his  family  settled.  He  obtained 
his  education  studying  by  the  aid  of  the  light  from 
a  burning  pine  knot.  November  22,  1835,  he 
married  Miss  Sallie  E.  Stowell,  born  in  New  York, 
May  24,  1810.  Four  children  were  born  to  them : 
Vernon  O.,  November  7,  1830;  Allen  It. ,  April 
21,  1839;  Mary,  January  31,  1841,  and  Emma, 
January  21,  1849. 

In  1850  the  family  came  to  Illinois,  and  the 
following  year  they  purchased  a  farm  in  Section 
17,  Plato  Township,  on  which  they  settled.  De¬ 
cember  29,  1865,  Mrs.  Wilcox  passed  from  earth, 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
June  4,  1867,  Mr.  Wilcox  married  Mrs.  Mary  (Mc- 
Taggart)  Marble,  a  native  of  Scotland,  born  in 
June,  1829.  Her  parents,  Robert  and  Jeanette 
(Murchy)  McTaggart,  when  she  was  a  child,  came 
to  America  and  settled  in  Canada,  where,  when 
she  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  she  was  left  an 
orphan.  She  was  adopted  by  a  family  named  Hen¬ 


derson,  and  lived  with  them  in  Toronto.  In  1850 
she  married  William  Marble,  by  whom  she  was 
the  mother  of  two  children,  both  of  whom  died  dur¬ 
ing  their  infancy.  Mr.  Marble’s  death  occurred 
in  Plato  Township  in  1855.  In  1883  Mr.  and 
Mrs.' Wilcox  came  to  St.  Charles  Township,  and 
settled  on  their  present  farm  of  142  acres  of  well- 
improved  land  located  on  Sections  7  and  8.  They 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  Mr.  Wilcox  is  steward.  He  is  a  Republican, 
and  has  held  various  positions  of  trust  and  honor, 
among  them  commissioner  of  highways,  assessor, 
and  member  of  the  board  of  public  schools. 


rj  RANK  H.  REESE,  senior  member  of  the 
well  known  Dundee  firm  of  Reese  &  Lemke, 
dealers  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  hats,  caps, 
etc.,  and  one  of  the  rising  young  business 
men  of  the  place,  was  born  in  Cook  County, 
Ill.,  February  22,  1863.  His  ancestors  were  of 
German  descent,  his  grandparents  coming  to 
America  about  forty  years  ago,  making  a  home 
in  Cook  County.  The  paternal  grandmother  now 
resides  in  that  county,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 
Conrad  Reese,  the  father  of  Frank  H. ,  was  a 
shoemaker,  which  trade  for  a  number  of  years 
he  followed,  and  then  established  himself  in 
the  Spring  Mills,  at  Dundee,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1870,  when,  having  received  an  in¬ 
jury,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered,  he 
had  to  withdraw  from  labor.  In  1871  he  passed 
away  from  earth,  the  direct  cause  of  his  death 
being  brain  fever.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  The  mother,  Sophia  (Stein- 
wart)  Reese,  remarried  in  1875,  and  this  husband 
died  in  1877.  She  now  lives  in  Dundee.  By  her 
first  husband  she  had  eight  children:  Carrie, 
Louis,  Frank  H. ,  Henry,  Sophia,  Henry  2d, 
August  and  Emma,  all  now  deceased  except 
Frank  H. ;  and  by  her  second  husband  she  has  one 
child — Louise. 

Frank  H.  Reese  was  but  a  lad  when  he  began 
life’s  battle  for  himself.  For  one  year  he  labored 
in  the  woolen  factory  at  Dundee,  and  then  for 
eighteen  months  was  clerk  for  C.  F.  Hall.  Later, 
he  spent  some  time  io  the  store  of  Norton  &  Batt. 
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In  1883  he  formed  a  partnership  with  L.  J. 
Schroeder,  and  so  continued  until  1886,  when  the 
partnership  was  dissolved.  A  few  months  later, 
August  9,  1886,  he  associated  with  him  as  partner 
his  brother  in-law,  H.  C.  Lemke.  The  hrm  are 
progressive  business  men,  and  merit  well  the 
promising  success  of  their  enterprise.  In  the  fall 
of  1887  they  built  and  finished  a  new  two  story 
brick  store,  20x110  feet,  with  plate  glass  front, 
into  which  they  moved  December  1,  1887,  and 
now  have  one  of  the  finest  stores  in  town. 

In  1884  Mr.  Reese  was  married  to  Carrie 
Lemke,  who  became  the  mother  of  one  child, 
which  died  in  infancy.  They  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  are  accounted  among  the 
best  people  in  the  vicinity. 


FLINY  A.  DURANT,  son  of  Samuel  W.  and 
Lucy  C.  (Matteson)  Durant,  was  born  at 
St.  Charles,  Kane  County,  Ill.,  May  21, 
1854.  His  ancestry  was  originally  from 
New  England,  on  the  sides  of  both  his  parents, 
although  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Matteson,  was 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Samuel  W.  Durant  came  to  Illinois  from  Spring- 
field,  Yt. ,  and  settled  in  St.  Charles,  in  October, 
1845.  In  1853  he  married  Lucy  C.  Matteson,  a 
native  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  who  had  come 
to  the  Fox  River  Valley  with  her  parents,  in  1842. 
Her  father,  Thomas  Matteson,  died  at  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  in  1873,  aged  eighty-five  years.  Pliny  A. 
Durant  is  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  six  children. 
Until  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  attended  the 
west  division  public  schools  at  St.  Charles,  having 
in  the  winter  of  1870-71  taught  in  the  “Thatcher 
schoolhouse ’’  in  Virgil  Township,  also  a  portion 
of  the  following  winter  in  the  Sholes  district,  in 
Burlington.  For  three  months  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1872  he  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  the 
mammoth  store  of  Hannah,  Lay  &  Co.,  at  Trav¬ 
erse  City,  Mich.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  St.  Charles  Transcript, 
published  by  Tyrrell  &  Archer,  remaining  with 
them  until  the  following  spring,  when  he  entered 
upon  a  career  of  map  making  and  historical  work, 
which  was  continued  until  October,  1880.  At  that 


time,  having  become  personally  acquainted  with 
Hon.  W.  S.  George,  managing  proprietor  of  the 
State  Printing  Office,  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lansing  Republican,  he  secured  a 
position  as  principal  proof  reader  in  that  establish¬ 
ment.  May  27,  1881,  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Lansing  institution  in  order  to  return  to 
St.  Charles  and  assist  his  father  in  the  publication 
of  The  Valley  Chronicle,  just  established.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  him  to  know  that  Mr. 
George,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  newspaper  men 
in  the  country,  and  is  now  deceased,  parted  with 
him  regi'etfully,  and  with  the  most  earnest  wishes 
for  his  success  in  the  new  venture.  After  nearly 
a  year  of  home  newspaper  work  Mr.  Durant  en¬ 
gaged  with  W.  H.  Beers  &  Co. ,  of  Chicago,  in  the 
compilation  of  historical  publications  in  Ohio,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  paper  in  the  spring  of  1883.  For 
most  of  the  time  until  early  in  July,  1885,  he  had 
full  charge  of  the  Chronicle,  but  at  the  latter  date 
began  an  engagement  of  several  months  with  War¬ 
ner,  Beers  &  Co.,  publishers,  resigning  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  to  accept  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Aurora  Beacon,  having  previously  re¬ 
moved  from  St.  Charles  to  Aurora.  He  was  con¬ 
nected  with  that  widely  known  paper  until  April 
2,  1887.  when  he  assumed  charge  of  the  historical 
work  for  Kane  County,  appearing  in  this  volume. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad,  at  Chicago,  December  3,  1887. 

August  14,  1877,  Mr.  Durant  was  ixnited  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Eunice  M.  Viles,  at  her  native 
place,  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  where  she  was  born  June  1, 
1853,  and  where  she  grew  to  womanhood.  Her 
father,  Alfred  Viles,  Sr.,  had  brought  his  family 
from  the  Sandy  River  Valley  in  Maine,  and  settled 
at  Elkhorn  in  1849.  Mr.  Viles  died  July  10,  1877; 
his  widow  still  resides  at  the  old  home.  Mrs. 
Durant  is  directly  related  to  some  of  the  most 
prominent  families  in  the  old  “Pine  Tree  State,” 
and  takes  pardonable  pride  in  the  fact  that  through 
her  veins  runs  some  of  the  family  blood  which  in  the 
person  of  the  venerable  Hannibal  Hamlin  has  given 
dignity  to  the  chair  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  down  to 
the  great  Civil  War,  representatives  both  of  the 
Viles  and  Durant  families  were  enrolled  in  defense 


of  their  country.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
They  have  one  child,  Lucy  A.,  born  at  Jonesville, 
Mich.,  October  28,  1878.  Politically,  Mr.  Durant 
is  a  Republican,  and  while  a  resident  of  St.  Charles 
was  three  times  elected  town  clerk — 1883-84-85. 


CHARLES  H.  FRISBIE.  The  art,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  science,  of  engineering  is  so 
_  modern,  that  it  is,  as  we  have  it  now  de¬ 
veloped,  a  new  system,  and  of  this  genera¬ 
tion.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  railroad  build¬ 
ing  has  even  been  surpassed  in  the  improvements 
in  the  machinery  and  appliances  in  the  lines  of 
transportation.  What  an  era  is  this  in  which  we 
live!  Could  Fulton,  in  a  vision  of  the  future,  have 
seen  the  wonderful  railroad  trains,  and  heard  the 
throbbing  of  the  flying  engines,  bearing  the  world’s 
commerce  over  the  broad  continents;  could  he 
have  seen  all  this  as  it  is  to-day,  how  difficult  it 
would  have  been  for  him  to  realize  that  all  was 
real  and  not  an  illusion!  Yet  so  recent  are  these 
greatest  improvements  in  the  application  of  steam- 
power  in  transportation  that  there  are  those  now 
living  who  have  witnessed  nearly  every  step  in  the 
marvelous  progress.  A  great  and  powerful  or¬ 
ganization  in  this  country  is  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  strong  in  numbers  and 
powerful  for  good  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
members  of  the  society.  It  is  yet  so  young  in  life 
that  the  great  Brotherhood  may  properly  claim  as 
its  foster-father  Mr.  Charles  H.  Frisbie,  of  Aurora, 
who  yet  walks  the  board,  and  holds  the  lever  on 
one  of  the  passenger  engines  of  the  Chicago,  Bur 
lington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  to-day  of  vigorous 
health  and  of  unimpaired  body  and  mind,  with  fail- 
promise  of  years  of  useful  labor  at  his  responsible 
and  useful  position  in  life.  He  has  worked  his 
way  successfully  in  the  craft  from  the  primitive 
horse  power  for  drawing  cars  of  the  Auburn  & 
Syracuse  Railroad  to  the  magnificent  passenger 
engine  of  to-day,  bearing  its  great  train  load  of 
precious  life  with  the  fleetness  of  the  wind,  and  a 
power  beyond  that  of  the  fabled  gods,  and  yet 
more  obedient  to  the  touch  of  man’s  hands  and 
will  than  the  once  fleet-footed  coursers  of  the  des¬ 


ert  and  the  plains.  There  is  a  wide  gap  from  the 
horse  power  to  the  present  perfected  engine,  and 
yet  this  gentleman  has,  as  boy  and  man,  passed 
over  the  entire  ground,  mastering  every  detail  in  the 
improvements  as  they  have  come,  literally  ‘  ‘  from 
the  ground  up.”  Hence  the  experience  of  this 
man’s  life  is  much  of  the  history  of  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  inventions  in  the  labor-saving  in¬ 
dustries. 

Mr.  Frisbie  is  a  native  of  Cortland  County,  N. 
Y.,  born  October  7,  1822,  the  son  of  Thaddeus  and 
Sally  (Foote)  Frisbie.  His  progenitors  on  either 
side  were  of  the  sturdy  immigrants  who  first  peo¬ 
pled  and  conquered  this  continent  in  behalf  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  Thaddeus  Frisbie  was  one  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  War  of  1812—15.  His  grandfather, 
Foote,  served  in  the  early  Indian  wars,  and  was 
captured  by  the  savages,  but  was  rescued  before 
they  had  made  a  holiday  sacrifice  of  him. 

As  a  child  and  lad,  youth  and  young  man,  Mr. 
Frisbie  spent  his  days  at  the  place  of  his  birth, 
receiving  the  ordinary  advantages  common  to  the 
vicinity,  doubtless  remembering  now  with  best  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  precept  and  example  he  received  at 
his  mother’s  knee.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  he  went  to  the  city  of  New  York  with  the 
purpose  of  winning  his  way  in  life.  He  found  his 
first  employment  in  driving  the  horses,  and  in  pull¬ 
ing  the  cars  on  the  then  Auburn  &  Syracuse,  now 
New  York  Central,  Railroad.  This  was  before  the 
use  of  steam  engines  on  that  road.  The  diligence 
and  industry  of  the  young  man  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  employers,  and,  as  soon  as  an  engine 
was  put  upon  the  road,  he  was  selected  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  fireman,  iu  which  capacity  he 
worked  for  two  years.  In  that  time  he  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  secrets  of  the  engine,  and  was  fully 
prepared  to  step  up  to  the  throttle  valve,  and 
perform  all  the  duties  of  engineer.  He  then  trans¬ 
ferred  his  labors  to  the  “  New  Jersey  Transporta¬ 
tion  -Company,  ’  ’  and  was  put  in  charge  of  an  engine 
on  their  line,  running  from  Jersey  City  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  1846  he  was  induced  to  leave  that 
employ  and  accept  a  similar  post  on  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
running  at  first  between  Detroit  and  Kalamazoo. 
In  this  position  he  worked  for  eighteen  years. 
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During  this  time  he  brought  the  first  railroad  en¬ 
gine  into  Chicago  that  ever  came  from  the  East — 
the  ‘‘Mayflower.’’  In  1864  he  came  to  Aurora  to 
accept  a  position  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad.  In  a  few  years  he  was  called  to 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  and,  after 
working  there  some  time,  again  went  upon  an 
engine  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  Soon 
after  this,  he  ran  an  engine  on  the  Galena,  now 
Chicago  &  North-M  estern,  Railroad,  and  for  some 
years  was  on  the  run  from  Chicago  to  Rockford. 
In  1874  he  returned  to  Aurora,  and  again  went  to 
work  as  engineer  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

This  is  a  brief  record  of  forty- four  years  of 
constant  service  in  the  employ  of  railroads.  The 
mere  dates  are  told  in  few  words,  but  all  that  he 
has  experienced  and  seen  may  never  be  known  to 
any  one  save  himself.  As  deeply  interesting  as 
they  may  be,  they  may  never  be  told.  The  brief 
span  of  forty-four  years  of  the  average,  uneventful 
life  bears  only  its  few  and  simple  annals,  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  which  is  the  one  eternal  round  of  story  that 
repeats  itself  forever;  but  to  the  few  it  is  given 
to  see  and  to  be  a  part  of  events  that  are  the  move¬ 
ments  of  civilization,  which  surpass  the  dreams  of 
fiction  or  the  story  of  poets.  Of  all  men  now  liv¬ 
ing  there  is  not  one  who  has  seen  more  or  has  been 
more  a  part  of  what  makes  this  great  era  of  fire 
and  steam  than  Mr.  Frisbie.  From  the  primitive 
locomotive,  that  must  have  more  resembled  an  im¬ 
mense  iron  grasshopper  than  anything  else,  he  has 
seen  gradually  evolve  the  present  engine.  A  little 
change  here,  a  new  screw  there,  an  added  spring, 
and,  like  the  painted  butterfly  from  the  ungainly 
grub,  it  sprang  forth  in  all  its  power,  perfection 
and  beauty.  In  this  flux  of  the  human  toward  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  inflowing  tide  he  has  been 
the  one  to  stand  at  the  post  of  responsibility. 
Upon  him  has  rested  much  of  the  fate,  not  only  of 
human  life,  but  of  the  success  that  came  to  this 
most  powerful  factor  in  the  march  onward  of  our 
race,  because  he,  at  an  early  day,  mastered  the 
secrets  of  the  moving  engine,  and  has  been  able  to 
make  some  of  the  valuable  inventions  that  have 
aided  materially  in  making  it  what  it  is.  His 
knowledge  of  its  early  imperfections  enabled  him 


to  study  out  the  improvements  that  his  experience 
taught  him  were  essential.  He  has  patented,  it  is 
understood,  only  one  of  his  many  inventions  in  the 
locomotive — preferring  to  simply  put  such  im¬ 
provements  as  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind  on 
his  own  engine,  and  when  he  had  thus  demonstra¬ 
ted  their  utility  he  gave  them  freely  to  the  world. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  life  has  been 
uneventful,  either  in  the  way  of  exciting  or  dan¬ 
gerous  accidents  that  no  human  foresight  could 
avert.  In  his  younger  life  there  were  fewer  safe¬ 
guards  about  the  engineer  than  now.  Like  all 
real  engineers,  he  has  loved  his  engine,  put  his 
faith  in  it,  and,  the  greater  the  apparent  danger, 
has  stuck  the  closer  to  his  post.  He  has  twice,  in 
all  that  time,  running  thousands  of  miles,  in  fair 
weather  and  in  storms,  been  lnu-led,  when  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  from  the  track,  with  such  force 
as  to  reverse  the  position  of  his  engine  each  time, 
and  to  literally  roll  it  over  the  ground,  until  it  was 
stripped  to  the  bare  boiler.  His  shoulder  was 
broken  in  one  of  the  accidents,  and  he  was  scalded 
considerably  each  time. 

Charles  H.  Frisbie  and  Miss  Ruth  Antisdel 
were  married  in  Niles,  Mich.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  and  Mary  (McIntyre)  Antisdel,  of  Cayu¬ 
ga  County,  N.  Y.  They  were  early  pioneers  of 
Michigan,  and  a  family  of  the  highest  respectabil¬ 
ity  in  that  State.  Mrs.  Frisbie  has  been  more 
than  the  gentle  helpmeet  to  her  husband;  she  has 
been  the  wife,  the  companion  in  life’s  sunshine 
and  storms,  as  well  as  the  guide  and  mentor  where 
those  quick  intuitions  of  women  are  always  so  much 
higher  and  better  than  are  those  of  the  duller  per¬ 
ceptions  of  man;  but,  above  all,  she  has  been  the 
true  and  tender  mother  of  his  sons  and  daughters, 
that  have  come  like  sunshine  to  warm  and  bless 
their  home.  They  have  five  sons  and  two  daugh 
ters,  all  except  the  youngest  son  now  sufficiently 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  to  have  assumed 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  their  own  future 
lives.  In  the  exemplary  lives  of  these  devoted  chil¬ 
dren  are  now  concentrated  the  joys  and  exalted 
pleasures  of  the  parents.  The  eldest  son,  Will¬ 
iam  W.,  is  a  locomotive  engineer  in  the  employ  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  (he  is 
married,  and  has  a  son— Charles  Wesley);  the  next 
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in  age  is  Charles  Wesley,  who  is  an  engineer  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad;  Hattie 
is  the  wife  of  B.  F.  Reynolds,  a  conductor  on  the 
last  named  railroad,  and  residing  in  Aurora  (they 
have  one  son — Fred);  Jennie  is  the  wife  of  Engi¬ 
neer  Frank  Boomer,  of  the  same  railroad,  and  a 
resident  of  Aurora;  Nelson  W.  has  just  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  take  control  of  an  engine,  and  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  same  company;  George  W.  is  a  me¬ 
chanic  in  the  Aurora  Watch  Factory;  the  youngest, 
the  lad  already  spoken  of,  is  Frank  W. ,  who, 
whenever  he  gets  through  with  his  boyhood  and 
education,  will  no  doubt  take  his  place,  following 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Fris- 
bie  is  a  man  highly  honored  in  the  community,  and 
he  is  the  head  of  a  family,  every  member  of  which 
ranks  in  high  esteem  among  the  people  generally 
of  the  city  of  their  residence.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  and  was  the  first  chosen  representative 
from  this  section  of  the  order  to  the  National 
Council  at  Detroit. 


STEVENS  S.  JONES,  for  many  years  a  prom - 
\  inent  citizen  and  leading  attorney  of  St. 

_ '  Charles,  was  born  in  Barre,  Washington 

Co.,  Vt. ,  July  22,  1813.  Here  he  began 
the  study  of  law,  reading  with  Judge  Smith.  His 
parents,  Amos  and  Polly  (Sanborn)  Jones,  were 
both  worthy  people  of  New  Hampshire,  from  which 
State,  at  an  early  day,  they  removed  to  Vermont. 

In  1838,  at  Hyde  Park,  Vt. ,  Mr.  Jones  married 
Miss  Lavinia  M.  Camp,  who  was  born  in  Stowe, 
Lamoille  Co.,  Vt.,  November  15,  1815.  Immedi¬ 
ately  following  their  marriage  they  came  west,  ar¬ 
riving  in  St.  Charles  in  May,  1838.  Here  Mr. 
Jones  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  and  held  various  positions  of  trust  and  honor, 
among  others  that  of  probate  judge.  He  died 
March  15,  1877.  He  was  the  founder,  and  for 
many  years  the  publisher  of  the  Religio- Philosoph¬ 
ical  Journal.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  he  was  a 
Democrat,  but  after  that  he  supported  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party. 

Four  children,  one  son  and  three  daughters, 


were  born  to  them,  as  follows:  Mary  E.,  now  Mrs. 
JohnC.  Bundy,  of  Chicago;  George  H.  (deceased); 
Lavinia  (deceased) ;  Clara  M. ,  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Far 
son,  now  at  home  in  St.  Charles.  Mrs.  Jones  is 
the  daughter  of  Philo  and  Huldah  (Robinson) 
Camp,  of  Vermont.  Philo  Camp  was  a  prominent 
citizen  in  his  county,  for  many  years  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and,  later,  served  as 
clerk  of  Lamoille  County. 


G?HARLES  JOHN  SCHULTS  was  born  near 
Schneidemuhl,  in  the  Province  of  Posen, 

. _j)  Prussia,  February  4,  1836,  and  was  reared 

and  educated  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
foster  parent,  John  Profki,  an  architect  and  civil 
engineer;  receiving  a  good  literary  training  in 
the  college  at  Bromberg.  Through  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Profki,  who  had  resolved  to  come  to  America, 
he  was  induced  to  forego  a  complete  classical 
course  at  college,  in  order  to  accompany  him  in  a 
voyage  to  the  New  World.  This  project  Mr. 
Profki  failed  to  carry  out,  but  the  boy’s  interest 
had  been  awakened,  and  he  resolved  to  make,  and 
did  make,  the  journey  alone. 

He  landed  in  New  York  City  in  his  sixteenth 
year  (1851),  and,  with  only  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  started  for  Chicago,  where  he  arrived 
safely,  but  without  money  or  friends,  as  well  as 
being  a  stranger  to  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people.  Having  the  will 
and  perseverance,  he  sought  for  work  of  any  kind, 
no  matter  how  laborious,  with  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  ‘  work.  ’  ’ 
He  succeeded,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to 
hard  manual  labor  for  a  year,  besides  attending 
school  for  ten  weeks  at  Elmhurst  (formerly  Cot¬ 
tage  Hill).  Subsequently  he  became  engaged  as 
a  clerk  with  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Ross  &  Foster, 
of  Chicago,  with  whom  he  spent  about  three  years, 
and  afterward  was  for  five  years  with  Potter 
Palmer.  The  latter  he  left  to  embark  in  business 
for  himself,  under  the  firm  name  of  D.  F.  Deibert 
&  Co.,  at  Bloomingdale,  Du  Page  County.  In 
1869  he  sold  out  there,  and  came  to  Elgin,  where 
he  has  since  carried  on  business  successfully. 

Mr.  Schults  married  Emma  Sedgwick,  of 
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Bloomingdale,  Ill.,  who  has  blessed  their  union 
with  one  son  and  seven  daughters,  of  whom  the 
son  and  five  daughters  are  yet  living:  Jessie  E., 
wife  of  I.  D.  Yingling,  of  Elgin;  Bertha,  Mabel, 
Elsie,  Edna  and  Charles  B. ,  still  under  the 
parental  roof.  Emma  became  the  wife  of  Frank 
Griffin,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years. 
Esther  was  buried  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The 
family  attend  worship  at  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Mr.  Schults  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W. ,  of 
which  institution  he  is  receiver  here.  When  the 
war  threatened  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union 
Mr.  Schults  volunteered  his  services,  but  was 
rejected  on  account  of  defective  vision.  He  is  a 
public-spirited  and  progressive  citizen.  He  has 
made  a  success  of  what  once  seemed  a  discourag¬ 
ing  outlook,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  handsome 
competency,  and  an  honored  name. 


N.  STONE,  D.  D.  S.,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  fraternity  of  dentists  in  Kane  County, 
was  born  in  Bakersfield,  Yt. ,  September  20, 
1843.  When  he  was  nine  years  of  age  his 
family  migrated  to  the  W est,  selected  Elgin  as  the 
best  location  they  could  find,  in  which  place  the  son 
grew  to  manhood.  The  removal  was  made  in  1852, 
and  soon  after  the  lad  commenced  attending  the 
public  schools.  When  he  had  reached  his  eight¬ 
eenth  year  the  great  Rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
land,  and  the  Government  called  for  troops.  In 
response  to  the  first  call  the  youth  enlisted, 
becoming  a  member  of  Company  A,  Seventh 
Illinois  Infantry  Regiment.  The  next  three  years 
and  nine  months  of  his  life  he  gave  to  his  country’s 
cause  in  its  battles,  sieges  and  heavy  marches, 
receiving  his  honorable  discharge  April  10,  1865. 
When  he  was  young,  and  attending  school,  he  devel¬ 
oped  a  strong  taste  for  the  study  of  dentistry,  and 
when  he  left  the  army  he  proceeded  about  the 
gratifying  of  his  inclinations  in  this  direction, 
passed  through  a  complete  course  of  preparation, 
and  commenced  practice  in  1867. 

He  married  Jane  Mallory,  of  Amsterdam,  N.Y. , 
and  to  them  was  born  one  son — Mark  C. — who 
died  in  his  eighth  year.  Mr.  Stone  is  a  Sir  Knight 
in  Bethel  Commandery,  F.  &  A.  M. ,  a  member  of 


the  K.  of  P.  and  also  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  His 
services  to  his  country  have  been  acknowledged  by 
his  Government,  he  having  been  given  official  posi¬ 
tions  under  it,  as  well  as  similar  honors  at  the 
hands  of  his  neighbors.  While  never  a  partisan, 
but  always  seeking  by  his  vote  the  best  for  the 
general  good,  he  has  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party,  as  a  rule,  in  national  affairs.  He  has  fairly 
and  justly  earned  an  honorable  position  in  life. 


El  B.  WATSON  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
residents  in  Kane  County,  of  that  class  of 

_ I  men  who  are  in  the  responsible  employment 

of  the  country’s  great  railroads.  He  is  a 
native  of  Springfield,  Bradford  Co.,  Penn.,  and 
was  born  September  6,  1838,  a  son  of  Charles  and 
Jane  (Remington)  Watson,  the  father  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  and  a  native  of  Connecticut,  the  mother 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  both  being  descendants 
of  old  families  of  the  New  England  States. 
Charles  Watson  came  to  the  West  in  1849,  first 
locating  in  St.  Charles,  and  afterward  residing  in 
Turner  Junction,  Du  Page  County. 

In  the  latter  place  the  son,  E.  B.,  was  reared, 
and  here  gained  a  substantial  English  education  in 
the  public  schools.  When  he  had  reached  his 
legal  majority,  and  following  the  strong  bent  of 
his  nature,  he  sought  and  obtained  employment 
on  the  railroad,  which  has  been  the  chief  vocation 
of  his  life,  interrupted  only  by  the  nearly  three 
years’  service  given  the  Union,  when,  in  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  K,  Eighty- ninth  Regiment, 
Illinois  Volunteers,  commonly  designated  the 
“Railroad  Regiment.”  He  was  in  the  army  two 
years  and  ten  months,  mostly  on  detached  service 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time.  For  nearly 
fifteen  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad, 
located  at  Turner  Junction,  a  large  part  of  the 
time  in  the  capacity  of  cashier.  In  1874  he  was 
transferred  to  Elgin,  and  given  the  important 
place  of  general  agent,  which  position  he  has 
maintained  to  the  present. 

July  18,  1861,  Mr.  Watson  was  united  in  mar 
riage  with  Lina,  daughter  of  Alfred  Woodward, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  now  of  Kendall,  Wis.  To 
I  this  union  have  been  given  seven  children:  Flora, 
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Delia,  Allie,  Clara,  Lucy,  March  and  Earl.  The 
family  are  attendants  of  the  Baptist  Church,  much 
esteemed  and  respected  in  society.  Mr.  Watson 
is  a  F.  &  A.  M. ,  and  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 


OSES  W.  COLTON,  a  farmer  of  St.  Charles 
Township,  is  a  native  of  Rutland  County, 
Vt. ,  born  March  18,  1827.  His  parents, 
Lorenzo  and  Permelia  (Walker)  Colton, 
came  to  Illinois,  and  in  1848  located  on  Section  31, 
St.  Charles  Township,  Kane  Co.  Two  years  later 
they  moved  to  De  Kalb  Comity,  where  his  father 
died. 

Moses  W.  Colton  is  the  seventh  in  a  family  of 
eleven  children.  His  advantages  for  an  education 
wore  limited,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  began 
life  for  himself.  Afterward  he  worked  in  a  boot 


and  shoe  factory  in  Worcester,  remaining  there 
eleven  years.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1857,  and 
remained  one  year,  thence  moved  to  Marshall, 
Mich.,  where  he  engaged  as  a  manufacturer  of  and 
dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  and  later  engaged  as  a 
blacksmith.  In  1863  he  returned  to  St.  Charles 
and  purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides. 
He  is  a  member  of  St.  Charles  Lodge,  No.  14, 
I.  O.  O.  F. ;  in  politics' a  Republican. 

July  27,  1853,  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  Mr.  Colton 
married  Mis 3  Betsey  J.  Perry,  born  at  Castle¬ 
ton,  July  20,  1827,  daughter  of  Beers  and  Sarah 
(Johnson)  Perry.  The  children  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Colton  were  Carroll  (deceased),  Lizzie,  born 
July  5,  1867,  at  home,  and  Tinnie  (deceased). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colton  and  daughter  are  members  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Colton  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  farmer  and  repx-esentative  citizen  of  St. 
Charles. 


CHARLES  A.  STONE,  M.  D. ,  a  native  Illi¬ 
noisan,  born  in  Belvidere,  September  20, 

_  1849,  is  a  son  of  Albert  and  Elizabeth 

(Ellis)  Stone,  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and 
respectable  well-to  do  farmer  settlers  of  Boone 
County.  They  reai’ed  their  children  in  advan¬ 
tageous  surroundings,  and  liberally  educated  them. 

Charles  A.  was  reared  in  the  place  where  he 
was  born,  and  after  passing  the  public  schools, 


was  sent  two  years  to  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  He  then  taught  school  and  read 
medicine,  and  thus  earned  his  way  to  attend  a 
medical  course  at  the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  Med¬ 
ical  College,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  class  of  1877.  He  at  once  located  in 
Elgin,  and  entered  upon  the  practice.  In  1883, 
in  partnership  with  his  brother,  he  opened  a  drug 
store  in  Elgin,  which  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
prosperous  concerns  of  the  place.  Dr.  Stone  is  a 
diligent  student  in  his  profession,  with  a  marked 
taste  for  general  literature  and  the  sciences.  His 
reading  and  study  of  medical  publications  keep 
him  well  abreast  of  the  advancing  movements  of 
the  times,  and  he  stands  high  in  the  school  of 
medicine  of  which  he  is  a  member. 


EJ  K.  ISBELL  is  one  of  the  several  gentlemen 
of  the  city  of  Aurora  who  have  practically 
_ j  retired  from  active  duties,  and  are  ration¬ 
ally  enjoying  the  fruits  of  former  years  of 
patient  gathering.  Born  and  bred  amid  the  stony 
hills  of  New  England,  a  farmer’s  son,  who  early 
and  late  labored  afield,  extracting  from  an  unwill 
ing  soil  the  family  bread — in  a  land  where  at  one 
time  it  was  said  that  the  farmers’  boys  always  had 
to  pick  stones  when  they  were  ‘  ‘  resting  ’  ’  at  the 
nooning  hour  and  other  odd  times.  At  all  events, 
there  is  not  much  doubt  but  it  was  the  necessities 
of  the  New  England  farmers  that  taught  many  of 
the  youths  of  that  section  the  economy  of  time  that 
gave  them  in  after  life  most  useful  lessons  in 
patient  industry  that  seldom  fails  to  bring  success. 

Mr.  Isbell  was  born  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  October 
17,  1833,  son  of  Chauncey  and  Jane  Hutton  Isbell, 
natives  of  the  last  named  place.  The  parents 
were  of  the  class  of  respectable  New  England 
farmers  who  give  every  advantage  of  education 
and  improvement  to  their  families  that  they  are 
able  to  command — stern  but  just  in  their  precept 
and  example,  and  careful  to  the  last  degree  in  the 
moral  influences  about  them.  The  lad  worked 
and  played,  visited  and  received  visits,  and,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  day,  attended  the  district  schools, 
and  received  the  benefits  that  are  supposed  to 
come  to  the  young  in  these  institutions. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  came  to  Illinois, 
and  fixed  his  future  place  of  residence  in  Aurora. 
On  his  arrival  in  this,  the  new  world  to  him,  his 
possessions,  in  the  way  of  a  fortune,  consisted 
almost  solely  of  a  stout  heart  and  willing  hands, 
and  he  found  employment  as  a  fireman  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  His 
faithful  and  intelligent  discharge  of  his  duties 
secured  him  early  promotion,  and  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  locomotive  as  engineer,  at  which  re¬ 
sponsible  post  he  stood  for  twenty-five  years.  This 
long  term  of  service  plainly  indicated  that  he  was 
a  faithful  servant,  never  remiss  in  his  duty  per¬ 
formed.  From  his  engine  and  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  he  retired  to  quiet  life  in  1884. 

Mr.  Isbell  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Hitchcock, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sheldon  Hitchcock,  whose 
biographical  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  In  public,  financial  and  social  affairs  Mr. 
Isbell  is  favorably  known  to  all  the  people  of 
Aurora  and  vicinity.  In  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  city  he  has  been  liberal  and  enterprising. 
He  has  an  interest  in  the  Aurora  Cotton  Mill,  the 
Aurora  Watch  Factory,  and  also  in  the  Aurora 
National  Bank. 


SHELDON  HITCHCOCK.  This  former  well- 
known  business  man  of  Aurora  (now  de- 
___  '  ceased)  was  born  in  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  October  27,  1818.  His  parents  were 
agriculturists,  and  his  first  experience  in  life  was 
gained  on  the  farm.  He,  however,  developed  a 
decided  bent  for  mercantile  pursuits,  which  was 
encouraged,  and  he  became  in  later  years  a  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant.  He  finally  relinquished  his 
business  to  engage  in  that  of  insurance,  in  which 
he  gained  a  decidedly  good  reputation  both  here 
and  in  Chicago,  where  he  had  lived  the  latter  part 
of  his  life. 

In  1838  Mr.  Hitchcock  married  Miss  Fidelia 
Allen,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  soon  removed 
to  Suffield,  Conn.  While  residing  there  three 
children  were  born  to  them:  Anna  (now  deceased), 
Alice  (now  the  wife  of  E.  K.  Isbell,  with  whom 
her  mother  makes  her  home)  and  Clara  (wife  of 
J.  F.  Harral).  Mr.  Hitchcock  removed  from  New 
York  City,  and  located  in  Aurora  in  1855,  and  here 


died  December  22,  1864.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  a 
recognized  leader  in  business  circles  in  Aurora, 
and  was  greatly  respected  for  his  sterling  worth 
and  integrity.  As  a  man  he  was  kind,  genial  and 
generous,  a  loving  husband  and  father,  and  for  his 
social  qualities  he  was  known  and  admired  far  and 
wide.  His  death  was  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends. 


HARLES  NIMMO  is  the  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  of  Glasgow  and  Pais¬ 
ley,  Scotland,  nativity.  He  is  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Mary  (Hunter)  Nimmo,  farmers 
of  the  better  class,  who  were  able  to  rear  their 
families  in  comfort,  and  give  their  children  good 
educations.  In  his  native  place  Charles  learned 
the  shoemaker’s  trade,  and  worked  at  the  same  in 
Glasgow  and  Paisley.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
immigrated  to  America,  stopping  first  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  while  there  he  married  Sarah 
Cummings,  a  native  of  Cork,  Ireland.  With  his 
family  Mr.  Nimmo  left  New  York  for  Buffalo, 
thence  in  time  removed  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  then  in 
a  few  years  came  to  Elgin,  Ill.,  arriving  here  June 
12,  1854,  and  has  made  it  his  permanent  home. 
By  faithful  labor  at  his  trade  Mr.  Nimmo  has 
become  one  of  the  prominent  and  well-to-do  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  city,  and  has  gathered  about  his 
family  the  comforts  of  life,  and  a  competency  for 
the  future.  The  children  in  this  family  are  John, 
who  is  with  his  father  in  business;  Charles  A.,  an 
engineer,  baker  and  cheese  maker,  and  William  C., 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Express  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Nimmo  is  the  proprietor  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  boot  and  shoe  store,  and  is  favored  with  a 
large  trade. 


SALEM  EVERETT  WELD,  M.  D.,  is  a 
^  native  of  Elgin,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 

'  and  a  learned  physician.  He  enlisted  in 
the  army  August  12,  1862,  a  member  of 
Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- seventh 
Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  shouldered  his 
musket.  He  was  detailed  into  the  hospital  on 
account  of  his  valuable  services  as  nurse  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  so  acceptable  was  his  aid 
here  that  he  was  made  regiment  hospital  stew- 
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ard,  and  for  about  two  years  served  as  hospital 
steward  of  the  Second  Division,  Fifteenth  Army 
Corps,  in  the  field,  and  was  credited  by  the  med¬ 
ical  director  of  the  corps  with  having  the  best 
regulated  hospital  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
His  services  here  were  a  profitable  school  to  him 
in  his  studies  to  become  a  physician,  and  when  he 
commenced  a  regular  course  of  reading,  with  a 
view  of  attending  lectures,  he  was  already  better 
prepared  for  practice  than  many  who  have  just 
taken  their  college  degree,  and  know  little  else 
than  the  theories  of  the  books.  He  was  born  in 
Hlgin,  August  8,  1841,  a  son  of  Francis  and  Har- 
liet  (Mann)  Weld,  who  became  settlers  in  that 
place  in  1837.  The  father  was  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  the  mother  from  New  Hampshire.  The 
young  man  passed  through  the  excellent  Elgin 
scholastic  institutions,  and  commenced  teaching 
school  and  reading  medicine,  and  was  thus  en¬ 
gaged  when  he  joined  the  army.  After  the  war  he 
attended  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Cincinnati, 
fiom  which  institution  he  was  graduated.  He 
then  commenced  the  practice  in  St.  Charles,  Kane 
County,  where  he  remained  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  served  as  county  coroner,  and  then 
came  to  Elgin  and  made  his  permanent  location. 
He  is  a  comrade  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Veteran  Post,  a 
K.  T.  in  Bethel  Commandery,  and  has  served  on 
the  library  board;  served  one  term  as  alderman  of 
the  then  Fourth  Ward.  When  he  came  to  Elgin 
he  opened  a  drug  store,  and  he  is  one  of  the  city’s 
successful  and  prosperous  business  men. 


BERNARD  HAGELOW  is  one  of  that  dis- 
j\  tinctive  class  of  German  citizens  who  came 
1  to  America  at  a  time  when  the  political 
troubles  of  that  country  gave  to  this  land 
some  of  the  best  citizens  of  that  empire — strong 
and  fearless  patriots  who  loved  liberty  far  better 
than  the  tyranny  of  Fatherland.  Bernard  Hao-e- 
low  was  born  in  Hohenzollern,  Wurtemberg,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1830,  his  parents,  Jacob  and  Margaret 
(Goeggal)  Hagelow,  being  prominent  and  thrifty 
people  of  the  locality,  the  father  proprietor  of 
a  paper  manufactory.  The  son  grew  up  trained 
to  the  same  business,  and  came  to  America  in 


1849,  first  stopping  in  New  York,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  his  trade  both  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  Canada. 

Coming  west  he  located  for  a  time  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  and  in  1864  removed  to  Elgin,  and 
built  a  paper  factory  in  South  Elgin,  where  he 
soon  had  a  flourishing  trade,  and  commanded  a 
large  paying  business.  He  made  the  first  paper 
roofing  in  the  State,  and  introduced  other  impor¬ 
tant  improvements.  In  the  great  Chicago  fire  of 
1871  he  met  heavy  looses,  but  his  heaviest  blow 
was  in  1874,  when  his  Elgin  factory  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  literally  stripping  him  of  his 
property  and  leaving  him  heavily  in  debt.  Under 
these  circumstances  both  resolution  and  faith  in 
himself  were  required  to  commence  the  wearv 
climbing  of  the  ladder  of  life  again,  with  this 
heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders.  He  was  not  only 
equal  to  but  above  circumstances.  He  at  once 
commenced  the  business  of  beer  bottling,  and 
prospering  in  this  he  was  enabled  to  add  to  it  the 
business  of  wholesale  dealer  in  beer.  He  paid 
his  old  debts,  and  has  'accumulated  another  com¬ 
fortable  competency. 

Mr.  Hagelow  was  married  at  Niagara  Falls  to 
Mary  Barbara  Schlegel,  and  to  them  have  been 
born  four  daughters:  Louisa,  now  the  wife  of 
John  Balle;  Mary  Amelia,  who  became  Mrs. 
Henry  Heideman;  Violet,  married  to  Albert 
Fehrmann;  and  Rosa,  married  to  Albert  Heide¬ 
man,  all  being  residents  of  Elgin.  Mr.  Hagelow 
has  served  on  the  board  of  education;  is  a  Sir 
Knight  in  Bethel  Commandery,  F.  &  A.  M. ,  and 
one  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is 
president  of  the  Liquor  Dealers’  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Fourteenth  Senatorial  District. 


PHILIP  I REILER  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conu. ,  April  3,  1 860.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Austria,  and  came  to  America  in 
18u4,  when  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was 
married  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  subsequently  re¬ 
sided  in  New  York  City,  where  he  kept  hotel,  and 
during  the  war  was  a  recruiting  agent.  In  1866 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Chicago,  where  he 
embarked  in  business,  establishing,  also,  branch 
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houses  in  Minneapolis  and  Elgin.  He  died  in  1884. 

Philip  Freiler  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  com¬ 
menced  business  with  his  brother-in-law,  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  May,  1883,  he  came  to  Elgin,  having 
succeeded  to  his  father’s  business  in  that  place. 
He  was  married  in  that  city  in  July,  1883,  to 
Lizzie  Erlich,  daughter  of  Joseph  Erlich,  of  Pil- 
sen,  Austria,  who  lived  in  New  York  City,  but  has 
revisited  his  native  country  once  every  year  since 
1870,  which  he  still  continues  to  do,  now  residing 
with  Mr.  Freiler,  in  Elgin.  They  have  one 
child,  Florence.  Mr.  Freiler,  in  the  summer 
of  1887,  erected  the  finest  and  most  elaborate 
frame  dwelling  in  Kane  County,  on  Upper  Douglas 
Avenue,  same  costing  upward  of  $15,000.  His 
only  brother,  M.  J.,  is  in  business  in  Minneapolis. 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  SMAILES  is  of  En¬ 
glish  birth,  of  the  sturdy  Yorkshiremen,  born 
May  14,  1843,  and  is  the  son  of  William 
and  Mary  (Witty)  Smailes,  who  emigrated 
from  their  native  England  to  America,  in  1852, 
and  located  in  Elgin,  where  their  children  were 
reared.  In  1862  William  was  a  student  in  Elgin 
Academy,  and  at  home,  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
papers  he  heard  of  the  dreadful  war  which  by  that 
time  was  raging  fiercely,  and  like  many  another 
American  boy  he  offered  himself  to  his  country, 
volunteering  in  Company  A,  Thirty-sixth  Illinois 
Iufantry;  he  was  faithfully  at  the  post  of  duty  un¬ 
til  the  war  was  over,  being  mustered  out  with  his 
command  in  November,  1865.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Ga. ,  and  is  now,  conse¬ 
quently,  drawing  a  pension.  He  learned  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  merchant  tailor  in  his  father’s  establish¬ 
ment,  and  under  his  care  and  training,  and  has 
carried  it  on  very  prosperously  to  the  present  time. 

He  is  regarded  as  a  modest  man  of  merit,  strong 
as  one  of  Elgin’s  business  men  in  social  and  pub¬ 
lic  life.  He  has  reared  a  family  who  are  welcome 
associates  with  the  best  people  of  the  place. 

Col.  Smailes  was  married  in  Quincy,  Ill.,  to 
Emma  Lane,  daughter  of  James  Lane,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Lancashire,  England,  now  of  Pittsfield, 
Ill. ,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  one 
daughter:  Anna  Mary  (a  young  and  accomplished 


teacher  in  the  Elgin  High  School),  Fred  James 
and  Guy  Garfield.  Col.  Smailes  was  one  of  the 
active  and  efficient  organizers  of  the  Third  Regi¬ 
ment,  Illinois  National  Guards,  and,  having  served 
as  captain,  was  promoted  to  lieutenant -colonel. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  post;  is  a 
Sir  Knight  in  Bethel  Commandry,  No.  36,  K.  T. , 
and  is  now  Eminent  Commander  of  that  body. 


HD.  HEMMENS,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Daily  and  Weekly  Courier,  Elgin,  was 
born  in  Elgin,  December  20,  1858,  and  is 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Pollard) 
Hemmens,  who  came  west  from  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  to  Chicago,  in  1854,  and  in  1856  changed 
their  residence  to  Elgin,  where  they  have  made 
their  permanent  home.  They  are  the  parents  of 
two  children — Harold  D.  and  Walter  P. 

H.  D.  Hemmens  attended  the  Elgin  schools, 
graduating  from  the  high  school.  In  1877  he  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  the  Daily  Bluff  City  as  report¬ 
er,  then  in  turn  doing  the  local  work  on  the  Daily 
Leader  and  Daily  News.  Afterward  he  was  engaged 
at  newspaper  work  in  Chicago  and  New  York  City; 
in  the  latter  place  he  became  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Morning  Journal.  He  returned  to 
Elgin  to  start  in  company  with  that  remarkably 
brilliant  young  newspaper  writer,  W.  S.  Doherty, 
a  daily  and  weekly  paper.  They  purchased  the 
office  outfit  and  issued  the  initial  paper  in  Febru.- 
ary,  1884.  The  gifted  Doherty  lived  but  two  years 
after  they  commenced  their  paper,  and  since  then 
Mr.  Hemmens  has  been  sole  editor  and  proprietor, 
and  his  newspaper  has  an  influence  and  reputation 
second  to  none  in  the  county. 


CASPAR  SCHMIDT,  a  native  of  Dolgesheim, 
by  Oppenheim,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
was  born  December  25  (a  royal  Christ¬ 
mas  present),  1833,  and  is  a  son  of  Cas¬ 
par  and  Christina  (Grube)  Schmidt,  the  former 
of  whom  was  by  trade  a  weaver.  Young  Caspar 
was  apprenticed  to  the  cooper’s  trade  in  his  native 
town,  and  worked  at  the  same  until  he  was  a  com¬ 
petent  journeyman.  He  labored  hard,  and  saved 
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money,  and  in  1854  he  was  possessed  of  means 
enough  to  sail  for  the  New  World.  Landing  in 
New  York  he  worked  the  next  three  years  at  his 
trade.  Again  he  worked  hard,  and  economized, 
and  in  1857  he  immigrated  to  the  West,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Elgin.  Here  he  built  a  shop,  set  to  work 
on  his  own  account,  and  has  since  carried  on  a 
prosperous  business. 

Mr.  Schmidt  married  Elizabeth  Becher,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Oberfranken,  Bavaria,  and  in  their  fam¬ 
ily  are  six  sons  and  one  daughter:  George, 
Charles,  Henry,  John  (all  skilled  workmen,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Elgin  Co-operative  Butter  Tub 
Factory),  Louis  and  Eddie  (employed  in  Cook’s 
Publishing  House),  and  Lizzie. 

Mr.  Schmidt  was  for  three  years  alderman  in 
Elgin  City  council.  He  is  at  present  supervisor. 
He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Elgin  Co-operative  Butter  Tub  Fac¬ 
tory,  and  has  been,  since  its  organization,  its 
president.  He  is  the  representative  head  of  one 
of  Elgin’s  highly  respectable,  frugal  and  indus¬ 
trious  families,  and  has  won  his  way  in  life  far 
above  the  average  poor  boy. 


T;  HOMAS  DEXTER  BOWRON,  a  native  of 
Peru,  Clinton  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  was  born  April  22, 
1831,  the  son  of  William  and  Phoebe  (Smith) 
Bowron,  whose  ancestors  were  English,  from 
near  London.  William,  who  was  a  carpenter,  died 
when  his  son  Thomas  Dexter  was  but  seven  years 
of  age.  After  the  death  of  his  father  the  lad  went 
to  the  home  of  his  uncle,  Cyrus  Savage,  who  re¬ 
sided  in  Champlain,  N.  Y.  In  this  home  he  spent 
his  boyhood,  and  received  the  advantages  of  a 
rudimentary  education  at  those  seasons  of  the 
year  when  attending  the  common  schools  did  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  farm  work.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he 
quitted  his  adopted  home,  and  went  out  in  the 
world  to  make  or  mar  his  future,  a  struggle  where 
so  many  succeed  not  over  well,  and  where  so  many 
others  succeed  not  at  all. 

The  business  of  railroad  work  was  then  just 
beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  strong  and 
active  young  men  of  the  country.  A  fortunate  cir¬ 


cumstance  turned  the  young  man’s  attention  in 
this  way,  and  he  sought  and  obtained  employment 
as  fireman  on  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  and,  for¬ 
tunately,  while  thus  learning  what  was  to  be  his 
permanent  life  employment,  he  spent  a  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  shops,  where  the  machinery  of  the 
locomotive  engine  he  was  destined  in  after  years 
to  be  the  responsible  master  of  is  made  and  placed 
together.  He  was  thus  engaged  about  two  years, 
and  he  then  was  offered  the  position  of  locomotive 
engineer  on  the  Plattsburg  &  Montreal  Railroad. 
Before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  had 
mastered  the  knowledge  of  the  engine  enough  to 
run  and  operate  it  in  the  work  of  the  road,  where 
not  only  knowledge  of  the  business  is  so  peremp¬ 
torily  required,  but  where  he  who  holds  the  lever 
must  be  a  man  who  can  be  trusted  to  the  utmost 
at  all  times.  He  continued  in  this  position,  a  part 
of  the  time  working  on  other  roads  in  the  East, 
until  1855,  when  in  response  to  the  demand  for  expe¬ 
rienced  railroad  men  to  work  on  the  important  new 
railroad  just  then  being  built  in  this  portion  of 
the  country,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  an  engine  on 
the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. 

January  6,  1857,  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  com¬ 
menced  work  as  engineer  on  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  in  this  position  he  has 
labored  continuously  since,  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
a  long  life  of  work  in  any  one  position,  indeed,  but 
a  marked  case  when  the  peculiar  and  different/  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  are  a  part  of  the  railroad  engi¬ 
neer’s  vocation  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  simplest  statement  of  the  facts  are  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  words  that  can  be  used  in  describing 
the  man’s  attention  to  and  discharge  of  every  duty 
devolving  upon  him. 

Thomas  Dexter  Bowron  and  Miss  Ellen  Mears 
were  united  in  the  solemn  bonds  of  matrimony  in 
Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Bowron  is 
the  daughter  of  David  and  Charity  (Fisk)  Mears; 
both  were  descendants  of  families  of  Vermont. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowron  have  had  four  children,  as 
follows:  William  H. ,  now  in  the  same  employ  as 
that  of  his  father,  and  on  the  same  railroad;  Emma 
J. ,  wife  of  E.  O.  Flaugher,  a  commercial  trav¬ 
eler;  Addie  L.  and  Clara  E.,  at  home  with  their 
parents,  and  bright  and  promising  pupils  in  the 
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high  school.  The  perfect  life  in  this  world  is  to 
have  filled  best  one’s  place  here,  no  matter  what 
that  position  may  be.  Duty  well  performed  is 
man’s  lushest  mission,  and  its  rewards  are  sure  to 
come  as  jewels  more  precious  than  ever  decked  the 
royal  brow.  Mr.  Bowron  is  among  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En¬ 
gineers.  He  has  represented  that  body  in  both 
State  and  National  meetings.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  Aurora’s  public-spirited  citizens,  encour¬ 
aging  liberally  all  public  and  private  movements 
that  may  add  to  the  general  weal.  The  family 
attend  worship  at  the  Congregational  Church. 


W'JLLIAM  OUTHOUSE.  This  family  name 
I  is  among  the  first  mentioned  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  pioneers  of  Campton  Town¬ 
ship  where  William  was  born,  August 
14,  1842.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
(Reed)  Outhouse,  who  came  from  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  and  arrived  in  Ivane  County  in  1834, 
makiug  their  land  claim  in  Campton  Township. 
When  they  came  they  might  have  counted  the 
families  in  the  county  on  their  fingers.  Thus 
while  William  Outhouse  is  entitled  to  be  ranked 
as  an  old  settler,  yet  his  father’s  family  was  here 
two  years  before  he  was  born,  a  family  composed 
of  intelligent,  industrious  farmers,  who  were  much 
respected  by  their  fellow  pioneers. 

When  Mr.  Outhouse  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  and  the  Civil  War  was  raging  over  the 
land,  he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-first  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteers,  and 
after  his  term  of  service  he  returned  to  his  farm 
pursuits  iu  Campton  Township.  He  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  at  the  same  time  liberal  and  enter¬ 
prising.  In  1883  he  left  his  farm  and  located  in 
Elgin,  where  for  some  little  time  he  engaged  in 
teaming.  By  and  by  the  firm  of  Outhouse  &  Stew¬ 
art  being  formed,  they  entered  into  the  manufacture 
of  marble,  and  they  now  have  an  extensive  and 
prosperous  establishment. 

William  Outhouse  and  Hannah  A.  Kelley  were 
united  in  wedlock.  Her  family  were  pioneers  of 
Kane  County,  from  Canada.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house  have  a  family  of  three  sons  and  one  daugh¬ 


ter:  David  and  James  (twins),  Frank  W.  and 
Lizzie.  Mr.  Outhouse  is  a  comrade  in  the  G.  A. 
R.  Post,  Elgin.  He  retains  his  farm  of  240  acres 
in  the  rich  township  of  Campton. 


El  DWIN  FRANCIS  REEVES,  at  the  present 
time  a  resident  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  was  born 
_ I  in  Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1822,  the  son  of  Stephen,  who 
way  the  son  of  Paul,  who  was  the  son  of  Stephen 
Reeves,  of  Long  Island,  a  descendant  of  a  family 
from  Sheffield  (England)  who  were  among  the  first 
English  settlers  on  Long  Island.  The  grandfather 
of  Edwin  Francis  was  a  millwright,  the  father  a 
miller,  and  he  (E.  F.)  was  kept  in  the  mills  most 
of  the  time  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  left 
home  and  was  soon  employed  by  a  distant  relative 
to  work  at  the  building  business,  chiefly  mason 
work,  at  which  he  continued  until  the  spring  of 
1843,  working  through  the  year,  except  during 
winters  when  he  attended  the  Marion  Academy. 
In  that  spring  he  started  for  the  West,  arriving  at 
Chicago  in  July,  following,  and  soon  thereafter 
proceeded  to  Milwaukee,  whence  he  tramped 
through  the  country  back  to  Chicago,  where  he 
worked  at  the  mason  trade  until  the  spring  of  1848. 

Then  leaving  Chicago  on  account  of  ill  health, 
he  went  to  St  Louis,  but  having  no  better  health 
there  he  came  to  Elgin,  and  here  carried  on  the 
same  trade  until  the  spring  of  1861,  at  which  time 
he  proceeded  across  the  continent,  arriving  at 
Sacramento  August  13,  1S61.  In  June,  1863,  he 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Nicaragua,  thence 
to  Cuba,  where  he  stopped  at  Havana,  and  there 
took  steamer  for  New  York,  being  held  in  quaran¬ 
tine  during  the  great  riot  in  that  city.  He  then 
returned  to  Elgin,  and  in  the  summer  of  1864  was 
one  of  many  who  prospected  the  Wind  River  Range 
of  mountains  for  gold.  In  September  and  October 
of  the  same  year  he  built  ten  flat-boats  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River  for  120  men, 
who  floated  down  the  Yellowstone  eight  hundred 
miles,  and  twelve  hundred  miles  down  the  Missouri 
River  to  Yankton,  Dakota  Territory.  Returning 
fi^>m  there  to  Elgin  he  was  here  engaged  in  con¬ 
tracting  and  building  until  the  great  fire  of  Chicago, 
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when  he  became  one  of  the  leading  contractors  aod 
builders  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  burned  city,  in 
which  work  he  was  largely  engaged  until  1875. 
He  then  felt  justified  in  retiring  from  active  com¬ 
petition  in  contract  work,  considering  the  financial 
outlook,  and  apprehending  uncertain  results.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1876  his  attention  was  diverted  to  the 
study  of  finance  from  a  Greenback  party  stand¬ 
point,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Elgin  on  that 
issue,  although  he  was  not  a  politician. 

In  1848  Mr.  Reeves  married  Catherine,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jacob  Johnson,  of  Blackbei'ry  Township, 
Kane  Co. ,  Ill. ,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters:  Francis  Lyman,  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  Jay 
Edwin,  of  Chicago;  Ida  Paulina,  wife  of  E.  N. 
Dangerfield,  of  Elgin,  and  Jenny  C.,  wife  of  Cyrl 
A.  Hurssell,  of  Chicago.  Catherine,  his  first  wife, 
dying  in  1854,  Mr.  Reeves,  in  1856,  married  Sarah 
A.  Hodges,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons — Dr.  W.  C. 
Reeves,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Charles  S.  Reeves, 
now  of  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory. 


C  HARLES  A.  MANN.  Among  many  of  Kane 
County’s  rising  young  farmers  is  this  gen- 
i  tleman,  who  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1846. 
His  parents,  Jonas  and  Carrie  (Jacobson) 
Mann,  came  to  America  in  1854.  Mrs.  Mann 
passed  away  in  Lewistown,  Mifflin  Co.,  Penn. 
Mr.  Mann  remained  in  Kane  County  until  1867, 
when  he  removed  to  Minnesota,  where  he  still 
resides. 

Charles  A.  Mann  was  married  in  1878  to  Henri¬ 
etta  Puller,  daughter  of  Almon  and  Emily  Fuller. 
They  have  no  children,  but  Mrs.  Mann  has  one  son, 
Willie,  by  a  former  marriage.  Mr.  Mann  is  a 
Sir  Knight  in  the  Masonic  fraternity;  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Elgin.  He  is  an 
enterprising  young  farmer,  of  whom  all  speak  well. 

Almon  Fuller  was  born  in  Madison  County, 
N.  Y. ,  September  24,  1811,  and  when  twenty-three 
years  of  age  came  to  Illinois.  In  St.  Charles, 
Kane  County,  he  met  and  married  Emily  Tanner, 
a  daughter  of  William  and  Betsey  Tanner.  In 
1 840  they  settled  on  their  present  farm,  where 
they  have  since  resided.  The  following  named 
children  were  born  to  them:  Edwin  J.,  William, 


Henrietta  (now  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Mann)  and  George 
W.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  She  is  well 
known  in  her  township,  as  one  who  loves  her 
children,  and  her  neighbors  and  friends.  She 
comes  of  eastern  people,  and  her  great-grandfather, 
who  was  a  resident  of  Long  Island,  lost  his 
property  by  selling  it  for  continental  money. 


LBERT  MILLER.  This  gentleman  is 
quite  prominent  among  the  rising  young 
business  men  of  Dundee.  He  was  born  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  Southern 
Germany,  November  14,  1850. 

Alouis  Miller,  his  father,  was  born  and  reared 
on  a  farm,  but,  being  a  man  of  firm  principles  and 
uprightness  of  purpose,  he  rose  above  the  position 
of  a  farm  lad,  and  later  in  life  was  honored  by 
being  appointed  to  the  important  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  city  hospital  at  Waldsee, 
which  position  he  held  from  1849  until  his  death, 
August  28,  1860.  He  was  a  noble,  upright  man, 
commanding  in  appearance,  and  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Elizabeth  (Schmidt)  Miller,  the 
mother  of  Albert,  a  gentle,  Christian  woman, 
passed  from  earth  December  4,  1860,  her  death 
being  the  result  of  a  fall  received  when  Albert  was 
an  infant.  She  was  the  mother  of  four  children: 
August,  George,  Josephine  (now  Mrs.  B.  Eggler, 
residing  in  Germany)  and  Albert,  the  youngest. 
George  Schmidt,  the  maternal  grandfather,  was 
prominent  in  his  native  land,  and  for  nearly  a 
lifetime  held  a  position  similar  to  that  of  town 
supervisor  in  this  country. 

When  Albert  Miller  was  twenty  years  of  age 
he  resolved  to  come  to  America,  and  accordingly 
received  permission  from  the  German  government 
to  absent  himself  and  visit  any  foreign  land  for  a 
year.  He  came  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  there  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Elgin,  where  for  some  months  he  worked 
in  the  watch  factory.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he 
returned  to  his  native  land  to  report  for  military 
duty,  and  thereby  not  forfeit  the  bond  which  he 
was  compelled  to  give  ere  he  first  came  away. 
Having  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  conscrip¬ 
tion,  he  returned  to  America,  and  in  1871  came  to 
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Dundee,  where  he  arrived  August  22.  His  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  good,  it  having  reached  beyond 
the  common  branches;  and  he  had  also  learned  of 
his  brother-in-law,  B.  Eggler,  the  trade  of  watch¬ 
maker  and  jeweler,  at  which  he  worked  one  year 
each  at  Stuttgart,  Wnrtemberg,  and  Kempten, 
Bavaria. 

Upon  coming  to  Dundee  Mr.  Miller  began  in 
a  small  way  the  business  which  has  since  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  present  large  and  yet  growing  one, 
conducted  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  stores  in 
Kane  County.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  and 
in  1S79  he  w’as  appointed  postmaster  of  Dundee, 
which  incumbency  he  tilled  until  1886,  with  credit 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  of  all,  it  being  an  uni¬ 
versal  opinion  that  the  office  was  kept  in  a  model 
manner,  all  being  treated  courteously  and  atten¬ 
tively.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  postoffice 
he  has  given  his  undivided  attention  to  his  trade 
and  business.  He  is  a  well-read  man,  having  a 
selected  library,  and  is  steadily  rising  in  the 
esteem  of  all.  In  1864  he  met  with  a  fearful  acci¬ 
dent,  causing  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  leg, 
which,  until  a  year  ago,  always  caused  him  much 
pain  and  trouble. 


J.  BAUMANN.  This  gentleman  takes  just 
rank  among  the  rising  young  business  men 
of  Dundee,  where  he  was  born  June  27, 
1859.  When  fifteen  years  old  he  became 
an  apprentice  to  the  firm  of  Cleveland  &  Test,  to 
learn  the  business  of  a  druggist.  Two  years  later 
the  firm  dissolved  partnership,  E.  F.  Cleveland 
continuing  the  business  alone,  and  finding  the 
apprentice  faithful  and  industrious,  retained  him 
in  work.  Four  years  later  Mr.  Baumann  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  business,  the  firm  name  then 
becoming  Cleveland  &  Baumann,  and  thus  remained 
some  two  years,  when  he  purchased  the  remainder 
of  the  stock,  and  for  five  years  has  been  sole 
proprietor  and  manager.  His  business  has  stead¬ 
ily  increased,  as  a  natural  result  of  his  strict 
integrity  and  intelligent  business  principles,  and 
ho  deserves  all  the  confidence  which  his  friends  re¬ 
pose  in  him.  He  is  a  full  registered  pharmacist, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  As¬ 
sociation. 


In  1881  Mr.  Baumann  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Bartels,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Frederika  (Koch) 
Bartels,  and  they  have  one  child,  Edward  B. 
Her  parents  came  from  Germany  to  America  in 
1859,  settled  in  Dundee,  and  in  1867  removed  to 
West  Point,  Neb.,  where  they  still  reside.  Al¬ 
though  but  a  young  man  Mr.  Baumann  has  for  two 
years  held  the  position  of  village  trustee  in  the 
years  1884  and  1885. 

Mr.  Baumann’s  father  came  to  America  in 
1852,  remaining  two  years  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  he  met  and  in  1852  married  Louise  Mackh, 
a  native  of  Wiedenburg.  She  was  born  September 
27,  1834,  and  when  only  a  young  girl  came  all 
alone  to  America,  where  she  had  neither  friends 
nor  acquaintances.  She  met  and  married 
Mr.  Baumann  in  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  and  they 
proceeded  together  to  Kane  County,  HI.,  where 
they  settled  in  1854,  and  have  since  been  residents 
of  the  village  of  Dundee.  The  father,  who  was  a 
butcher,  at  once  opened  a  market,  which  he  contin¬ 
ued  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  change 
his  business.  He  then  started  a  boarding  house, 
which  soon  grew  to  such  proportions  that  he 
established  a  regular  hotel  business,  which  he  still 
continues.  His  wedded  life  has  blessed  him  with 
sis  children  (four  of  whom  still  live):  L.  C.,  Frank 
(deceased),  H.  J.,  Anna  M.  (now  Mrs.  Kittner), 
Amelia  (deceased)  and  Albert  C.  Those  living  all 
reside  in  Dundee. 


SIMON  PRESTON  BROWN,  M.  D.,  is  one 
of  the  direct  descendants  of  Peter  Brown, 

)  who  was  in  the  company  of  Miles  Standish 
as  they  came  to  America.  He  is  a  son  of 
Manly  Holmes  Brown,  a  farmer,  a  native  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  Hannah  (Martin)  Brown.  They  were 
married  in  .1830,  came  from  the  old  native  State 
to  Illinois,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Du  Page 
County,  w-here  the  father  died  in  1846;  the  mother 
died  in  February,  1885. 

Simon  Preston  Brown  was  born  in  Concord, 
N.  H. ,  June  11,  1832,  the  eldest  in  a  family  of 
five  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  was  given  a  good 
literary  education  in  the  school  at  Wheaton.  Ill., 
and  after  leaving  same  commenced  reading  medi- 
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cine  in  tlie  office  of  Dr.  Newton,  of  Prospect 
Park.  He  then  attended  Kush  Medical  College, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1869. 
He  then  located  in  Palatine,  Cook  County,  and 
was  at  once  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

In  1872  he  removed  to  Elgin,  where  he  has 
made  his  permanent  home,  and  where  he  has 
become  prominent  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
his  specialty  being  gynecology  (diseases  of  women). 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Fox  River  Valley  Medical 
Association,  and  is  a  regular  contributor  to  some 
of  the  leading  medical  journals  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Brown  and  Jeannette,  daughter  of  Earl 
Hitchcock,  were  united  in  marriage,  and  to  them 
have  been  born  two  sons  and  three  daughters: 
Frank  Preston,  a  physician,  in  Grand  Junction, 
Colo. ,  the  appointed  surgeon  of  the  county  at  that 
place,  also  company  surgeon  of  the  Rio  Grande  & 
Denver  Railroad;  Katie,  wife  of  C.  W.  Cornell,  of 
Elgin;  Harriet  Ann,  at  home;  William  S.  and 
Cora,  latter  at  home.  William  S.  is  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  medicine,  and  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  family  worship  at 
the  Congregational  Church.  They  are  people  of 
eminent  respectability,  well  regarded  in  the  social 
circles  of  the  place.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  member  of 
the  Ladies’  Guild,  a  church  society  of  Elgin.  Dr. 
Brown  is  a  Sir  Knight,  a  member  of  the  Oriental 
Consistory,  and  also  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine. 


HC.  MUNGER,  an  enterprising  and  well- 
known  farmer  of  Dundee  Township,  a 
native  of  Addison  County,  Vt. ,  was  born 
November  29,  1829.  His  father,  Augustus 
M  linger,  also  a  native  of  Vermont,  spent  most  of 
His  life  in  that  State,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812,  subsequently  receiving  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  land  grant.  In  1844  he  passed  from  earth. 
When  a  young  man  he  was  married  to  Temperance 
Babcock,  also  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  two  years 
after  her  husband’s  death  removed  to  Union,  Wis. , 
and  thence  to  Iowa,  where  she  died  in  1869,  ao-ed 
seventy-three  years.  Ten  children  were  born  to 
them,  three  of  whom  are  living  in  Kane  County. 
H,  C,  Munger  came  to  the  West  and  made  his 


home  with  his  mother.  In  1853  he  married  Mary 
J.  Shepard,  daughter  of  Abel  and  Marcia  (Grow) 
Shepard.  Her  father,  a  blacksmith  by  trade, 
was  a  native  of  New  York,  where  he  resided  until 
1836,  when  he  came  west,  settling  in  1843  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  In  1867  Mrs.  Shepard  passed  from  earth, 
Mr.  Shepard  following  her  to  the  grave  in  1885. 
Four  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Munger  is  the  only  one  in  Kane  County. 

In  1873  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munger  came  to  Kane 
County.  Seven  children  have  been  born  to  them: 
Charles,  Lillian,  Etta,  Orah,  Minnie,  Omer  and 
Jennie.  Mr.  Munger  is  a  Master  Mason.  The 
family  are  universally  known  to  their  associates  as 
kind  neighbors,  and  eminently  respectable  people. 


T  RAVIS  PHILLIPS.  Among  the  many  who 
have  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kane  County,  coming  here  when  they 
were  young  and  the  county  was  also  young, 
none  are  more  worthy  of  respectful  mention  than 
this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Travis  Phillips  is  one  of  the  retired  mer¬ 
chants  of  Aurora,  who  is  as  highly  respected  as  he 
is  widely  known.  He  is  a  native  of  Colebrook, 
Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  born  September  23,  1830, 
the  son  of  Travis  A.  and  Grace  Chapel  Phillips, 
natives,  respectively,  of  Colebrook  and  Sandisfield, 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

Travis  A.  Phillips  came  with  his  wife  to  Aurora 
in  1849,  and  lived  in  the  place  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  August  25,  1856.  His  widow  died 
at  her  home  November  1,  1865,  and  they  sleep  side 
by  side  in  the  West  Aurora  Cemetery.  They 
were  eminently  respectable  people,  profoundly 
beloved  by  their  family,  and  most  highly  esteemed 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Travis  Phillips  lived  in  his  native  place  until 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  then  turned 
his  face  westward,  and  came  direct  to  Kane  County, 
and  for  about  two  years  found  employment  on  a 
farm.  In  1854  he  opened  a  grocery  store  in 
Aurora,  corner  of  Downer  Place  and  River  Street. 
In  this  immediate  vicinity  he  carried  on  business 
for  twenty-six  years,  with  unvarying  success — a 
compliment  paid  to  his  head  and  heart  by  his 
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neighbors  and  customers  that  is  stronger  in  its  ex¬ 
pression  than  can  be  any  mere  empty  language  of 
praise.  He  has  been  a  man  of  quiet  and  retiring 
habits,  never  dogmatic  nor  dictatorial,  yet  always 
of  profound  convictions  upon  all  important  qiies- 
tions  of  life;  and,  too,  a  man  who  possesses  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  has  acted  with  the 
Republican  party  from  conscientious  motives,  and 
yet  his  patriotism  has  always  been  with  him  a  far 
deeper  conviction  than  his  love  of  party.  From 
1876  to  1880  he  served  as  alderman  of  the  Third 
Ward.  The  excellency  of  his  services  here  naturally 
brought  him  forward  as  the  people’s  choice  for 
mayor,  and  he  was  elected  to  this  responsible 
position  in  1881.  In  a  trying  time  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  welfare  of  the  city  he  tilled  the  place  of 
responsible  head  with  great  ability  and  unques¬ 
tioned  integrity.  Mr.  Phillips  has  never  married. 


W.  HINMAN,  M.  D. ,  was  born  in  Onedia 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1845.  His  ancestors  were 
natives  of  Cheshire,  Mass.,  whither  their 
antecedents  had  come  at  an  early  date.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Russell  H.  Hinman,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  latter’s  son,  Rus¬ 
sell  H.,  Jr.,  by  occupation  a  farmer,  wedded 
Phoebe  S.  Walker,  who  was  born  at  Trenton, 
Oneida  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  where  she  was  reared  and  mar¬ 
ried.  Three  children  were  born  to  them:  Albert 
W.,  Annette  and  John,  the  two  sons  residing  in 
Dundee  Tillage,  and  the  daughter  in  Chicago. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  when  aged  eighteen 
years,  left  home  to  labor  for  himself.  April  4, 
1875,  he  graduated  from  Chicago  Homoeopathic 
College,  and  settled  first  in  St.  Charles,  there  to 
practice  his  profession,  but  in  1883  he  came  to 
Dundee.  In  1880  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Willard  and  Mary  Glidden,  residents 
of  De  Kalb  County,  and  whose  people  for  some 
forty  years  have  resided  in  Illinois.  Willard 
Glidden  died  in  De  Kalb  County  in  1876;  his 
widow  is  still  living  in  that  county. 

Dr.  Hinman  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Wood¬ 
men  of  America,  and  also  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
Politically  he  is  a  Prohibitionist.  He  is  always 
interested  in  every  subject,  of  general  interest  in 


his  county,  and  as  a  physician  he  is  meeting  with 
abundant  success.  His  family  consisted  of  four 
children:  William  T.,  a  son  by  an  early  marriage, 
aged  eighteen;  Glidden,  aged  six  years;  Gail,  aged 
three  years;  and  Zada  (deceased). 


W\  W.  NORTON,  of  the  firm  of  Norton  & 
-  Batt,  of  Dundee,  was  born  in  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1826.  His 
ancestors,  who  were  of  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  extraction,  came  to  America  in  colonial  times, 
settling  in  New  York,  where  his  parents  were 
born  and  spent  their  lives,  passing  from  earth  at 
the  advanced  ages  of  eighty-seven  and  eighty-six, 
respectively.  Six  children  were  born  to  them,  all 
living,  two  of  them  in  Kane  County. 

W.  W.  Norton  spent  his  early  life  in  various 
employments,  being  for  a  while  a  clerk,  later  a 
painter,  and  still  later  employed  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  in  a  cotton  mill,  at  Steubenville,  in  Southern 
"Ohio.  After  some  time  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
machinist,  which  has  been  the  principal  business 
of  his  life,  at  first  receiving  but  75  cents  per  day. 
He  worked  in  machine  shops  some  ten  years  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Illinois,  which  was  in  the  fall  of 
1861,  and  settled  in  Kane  County,  taking  charge 
of  the  machine  shops  at  Carpentersville,  which  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  there.  He 
worked  here  until  1881,  as  foreman  of  the  works, 
and  since  leaving  the  works  in  1881  he  has  busied 
himself  looking  after  his  farm  and  town  interests. 
In  1880,  being  anxious  to  give  his  son  employment 
in  a  store,  he  purchased  a  partnership  with  F.  J. 
Batt.  Their  stock  consists  of  dry  goods,  grocer¬ 
ies,  boots  and  shoes — in  fact,  they  carry  a  general 
stock  of  all  goods  needed  by  the  people  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country. 

In  1849  Mr.  Norton  was  married  to  Catharine 
Hendricks,  a  native  of  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  in  which 
city  they  were  married,  and  remained  a  few  years. 
Six  children  have  been  born  to  them:  Arabella, 
now  Mrs.  Henrv  E.  Torrence,  of  Chicaa-o;  Mill- 
iam,  who  died  in  infancy;  Oella,  who  also  died 
when  young;  Eugene  H.,  now  in  the  store;  Charles 
W.,  now  a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  George  (de- 
(  ceased).  Mr.  Norton  has  been  a  Republican  from 
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the  founding  of  that  party,  and  has  always  taken 
an  interest  in  political  affairs,  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  campaign  work  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  vote.  He  has  always  worked  hard  for  the  par¬ 
ty,  but  was  never  an  office  seeker.  In  1862  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Mr. 
Norton  is  a  self-made  man  in  every  particular, 
standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances,  and  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  upbuilders  of  Kane  County. 


F.  ARVEDSON.  In  Carpentersville  are 
|(  .  many  men  who  are  interested  in  the 

advancement  of  the  town  and  county.  No 
^  class  of  citizens  is  more  highly  respected 
than  that  which  stands  ever  ready  to  aid  in  all 
progressive  public  movements.  Prominent  in  this 
class  is  to  be  noted  Mr.  G.  F.  Arvedson,  who  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of 
Carpentersville.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  Atlantic 
Roller  Mills  in  that  place,  also  dealer  in  and 
shipper  of  a  fine  quality  of  molding  sand,  and  is 
a  heavy  operator  in  this  article,  his  shipments 
into  Chicago  for  one  month  often  exceeding  100 
car-loads.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Purcura 
Mineral  Artesian  Well,  which,  on  account  of  its 
exceptional  purity  and  softness,  is  rapidly  becoming 
popular  as  a  medicinal  necessity.  An  analysis  of 
the  water  by  competent  and  reliable  chemists 
shows  the  water  to  contain  the  following  ingre¬ 
dients  in  each  gallon  of  231  inches:  Carbonates 
of  the  alkalies,  23.452  grains;  chloride  of  sodium, 
.268  grains;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  .717  grains; 
carbonate  of  lime,  1.546  grains;  carbonate  of  iron, 
.469  grains;  silica,  .353  grains;  organic  matter, 
.137  grains.  Total  solid  matter  26.942  grains. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  (free)  25.2  cubic  inches.  He  is 
also  a  stockholder  in  and  director  of  the  Illinois 
Hon  and  Bolt  Company,  of  Carpentersville. 

Mr.  Arvedson  was  born  in  Algonquin,  McHenry 
Co.,  Ill.,  April  26,  1855,  and  is  a  son  of  Rev. 
Peter  and  Hannah  A.  (Cornish)  Arvedson.  Peter 
ArvedsoD  was  a  native  of  Norkoping,  Sweden, 
and  came  to  America  when  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  was  liberally  educated,  and  after  spending 
some  time  in  the  East  he  came  to  Algonquin  in 


1843,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  He  was 
ordained  as  a  minister,  and,  in  1868,  removed  to 
Dundee,  entered  his  pastoral  duties,  and  there 
organized  St.  James  Parish  Church.  He  died  at 
Algonquin  on  November  22,  1880. 

G.  F.  Arvedson,  the  fourth  in  a  family  of 
twelve  children,  received  a  common-school  educa¬ 
tion,  and  began  life  for  himself  when  thirteen 
years  of  age  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  H.  E.  Hunt, 
in  Dundee,  with  whom  he  remained  six  years;  then 
removed  to  Carpentersville,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  village  board.  In  1875  he  married  Miss  Lillian 
E.  Buck,  a  native  of  Kane  County,  born  in  Car¬ 
pentersville,  June  15,  1854.  Three  children  have 
blessed  their  union — one  son  and  two  daughters: 
Irene  E.,  born  May  13,  1876;  Arthur  E.,  July  2, 
1877,  and  Alice  E.,  February  25,  1879.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arvedson  are  communicants  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  are  respected  members  of  St.  James’ 
parish,  Mr.  Arvedson  being  Senior  Warden  of  the 
parish.  Mrs.  Arvedson  is  a  member  of  the  Woman’ s 
Guild,  and  is  interested  in  all  charitable  church 
work.  She  is  a  daughter  of  John  S.  and  Maria 
E.  (Carpenter)  Buck,  and  a  relative  of  Daniel  G. 
Carpenter,  whose  name  is  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  the  place. 


J.  PARKER  is  a  gentleman  well  known 
among  the  prominent  citizens  of  Dundee, 
born  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
year  1820.  His  ancestors  were  of  En¬ 
glish  and  Irish  extraction,  and  his  grandparents 
came  to  America  at  an  early  date,  his  paternal 
grandfather  having  been  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Samuel  Parker,  his  father,  resided  upon 
his  farm  in  Massachusetts  until  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-three  years,  when  he  and  his  beloved  wife 
died  within  twenty-four  hours  of  each  other,  and 
they  were  carried  to  the  last  resting-place  together. 
They  were  much  esteemed  members  of  their  re¬ 
spective  churches,  she  being  a  Baptist  and  he  a 
Universalist;  and  he  had  filled  many  positions  of 
trust  in  his  native  county,  among  others,  that  of 
selectman. 

When  William  J.  was  yet  young  he  left  school 
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to  learn  the  trade  of  a  millwright,  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  for  thirteen  years;  then  built,  and  operated 
for  three  years,  a  mill  at  Clarksburg,  Mass.  In 
1851  he  sold  this  and  other  property  in  the  East, 
and  came  to  Kane  County,  where  he  arrived  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  since  when  he  has  made  his  home  here. 
Soon  he  opened  a  small  furniture  and  cabinet  shop, 
to  which  he  added  the  undertaker’s  department, 
in  which  latter  business  he  has  no  competitor  in 
the  place.  For  a  time  he  worked  at  the  trade  of 
carpenter  and  builder,  doing  the  woodwork  on  the 
Iron  Bolt  Works  at  Carpentersville,  and  erecting 
many  of  the  buildings  in  Dundee  and  vicinity.  In 
1875  his  entire  stock  of  furniture,  etc.,  was  con¬ 
sumed  by  lire,  thus  causing  him  considerable  loss, 
and  as  his  home  was  near  his  store,  it,  too,  was 
destroyed.  But,  with  a  resolute  spirit,  he  rebuilt, 
and  has  since  succeeded  in  re-establishing  a  large 
trade . 

In  1845  Mr.  Parker  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Ruth  Litchfield,  a  native  of  Florida,  Mass. 
She  has  been  spared  to  share  with  him  life’s  joys 
and  griefs,  but  their  only  child,  Lucy,  lived 
only  five  years  and  eight  months.  She  was  a  bright 
and  attractive  child,  but,  as  death  loves  a  shining 
mark,  'she  was  gathered  in  the  sheaves  of  the  silent 
reaper.  Mrs.  Parker  is  a  respected  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Parker  is  a  F.  &  A.  M. , 
and  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  universally  re¬ 
spected  because  of  his  uprightness  in  business  and 
the  interest  he  manifests  in  his  town  and  county. 


f3j  GBERT  C.  COOK.  The  leading  and  pros- 
1  perous  merchant  of  the  city  of  St.  Charles, 
*  whose  name  is  here  given,  is  a  native  of 
New  York  City,  and  was  born  in  1848. 
He  came  to  Chicago  in  1870,  where  he  embarked 
in  commercial  business,  which  his  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  relinquish,  and  he  then  re¬ 
moved  to  St.  Charles  Township,  where  he  became  a 
farmer.  In  1881  he  engaged  in  his  present  gro¬ 
cery  business,  and  has  since  been  an  euergetic 
and  influential  citizen  of  the  place.  In  May, 
1864,  Mr.  Cook,  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age, 
enlisted  in  Company  G,  Thirty-seventh  New  York 


Volunteers,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment  was  honorably  discharged. 

He  is  Past  Post  Commander  of  Elon  J.  Farns¬ 
worth  Post,  No.  456,  G.  A.  R.,  St.  Charles;  is  a 
member  of  Unity  Lodge,  No.  48,  A.  F.  &.  A.  M. , 
St.  Charles;  Fox  River  Chapter,  No.  14,  R.  A.  M. , 
Geneva;  Bethel  Commandery,  No.  37,  K.  T., 
Elgin;  Medinah  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S. , 

Chicago.  He  is  also  connected  with  St.  Charles 
© 

Lodge,  No.  14,  and  Waubonsie  Encampment,  No. 
13,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  St.  Charles. 


(  F.  SCHUKNECHT,  proprietor  and  manager 
I  of  one  of  the  leading  hardware  stores  of  Dun- 
)  dee,  was  born  in  Germany,  in  1854.  His 
parents  were  also  natives  of  that  country, 
whence  they  came  in  1857,  to  Dundee,  Kane 
County,  where  they  resided  ten  years;  then  in  the 
fall  of  1868  moved  on  a  farm  where  they  lived  un¬ 
til  the  fall  of  1874,  at  which  time  they  settled  in 
the  village  of  Dundee,  there  to  spend  the  re¬ 
maining  years  of  their  lives.  They  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Minnie  (now  Mrs.  Peters  of  Dundee)  and 
J.  F.  The  father  early  took  great  interest  in 
church  affairs,  and  helped  to  erect  the  first  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  building  in  Dundee,  walking  many 
miles  in  the  beneficent  work  of  soliciting  money  for 
that  purpose. 

J.  F.  Schuknecht,  as  shown  above,  was  but  three 
years  old  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  has  since  spent  his  life  in  Dundee  Town¬ 
ship,  having  the  advantage  of  only  a  rudimentary 
schooling.  After  reaching  an  age  when  he  was 
capable  of  laboring  for  himself  he  worked  in  a 
brickyard,  until  the  fall  of  1868;  then  went  on 
the  farm  with  his  parents,  for  whom  he  worked 
six  years  or  until  the  fall  of  1874;  then  entered  the 
hardware  establishment  of  M.  T.  Barrows,  of  Dun¬ 
dee,  in  order  to  learn  that  trade,  and  there  remained 
six  years,  following  which  he  had  one  year’s  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  firm  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
In  1882  Mr.  Schuknecht  commenced  for  his  own 
account  a  hardware  business,  and  two  years  ago 
took  possession  of  the  store  he  now  occupies, 
which  his  father  erected  for  the  purpose.  His 
trade  has  gradually  increased,  being  now  one  of 
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the  best  in  the  place.  Mr.  Schuknecht  is  a  man 
of  enterprise,  and  by  low  prices  and  fair  dealing  is 
holding  his  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Since  the  above  was  written  he 
has  taken  into  partnership  his  brother-in-law,  the 
firm  name  being  now  (1888)  Schuknecht  &  Peters. 

In  November,  1879,  Mr.  Schuknecht  was 
married  to  Mary  Campfer,  a  native  of  Germany, 
whose  parents  came  to  America  in  1865,  remain¬ 
ing  some  time  in  Chicago,  from  which  place  they 
removed  to  Dimdee,  where  the  father  died  in  1881, 
aged  fifty  years.  The  mother  is  now  a  resident  of 
Dundee  Village.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schuknecht  are 
the  parents  of  three  children:  Henry,  Albert  and 
Fred.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America.  In  politics,  he  is  a  Republican. 


DAVID  MASON  was  born  at  Savoy,  Berk- 
|  shire  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1818.  His  father, 

_ ^  '  Edward  Mason,  died  when  David  was  but 

six  years  of  age;  the  mother,  however, 
lived  until  1876.  At  twelve  years  of  age  David 
Mason  went  out  into  the  world  to  battle  for  him¬ 
self,  and  in  1888,  at  that  time  being  twenty  years 
old,  came  to  Kane  County,  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home,  living  on  his  first  purchase,  the 
farm  he  now  owns  in  Dundee^Township. 

He  and  his  faithful  wife  have  braved  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  pioneer  life,  their  first  means  of  convey¬ 
ance  being  th'>  primitive  lizzard  sled,  a  kind  of  con¬ 
veyance  known  only  to  the  pioneers  of  the  West; 
this  family  sled  was  drawn  by  oxen. 

Through  all  the  changes  of  time  David  Mason 
has  remained  in  his  chosen  home,  and  has  im¬ 
proved  and  beautified  it  until  it  is  the  admiration 
of  all. 

Mr.  Mason,  although  never  an  office  seeker,  has 
twice  been  chosen  assessor,  and  is  one  of  the  char¬ 
ter  members  of  the  Dundee  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  and  of  which  he  was  many  years  one  of 
the  directors.  In  faith  he  is  a  Protestant;  in 
politics,  Republican;  among  business  men  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  considered  of  the  best,  and  his  integrity 
unquestioned. 

In  1838,  in  New  York,  he  was  married  to  Eliza 
N.  Colson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  (her  father, 


William  Colson,  also  being  a  pioneer,  prospecting 
as  far  west  as  the  now  State  of  Nebraska  in  the 
year  1821,  but  he  died  of  heart  disease  on  his  re¬ 
turn),  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  and 
also  worked  at  one  time  in  a  factory.  Their  home 
has  been  cheered  by  the  coming  of  five  children  as 
follows: 

J ames  Rollin  (who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
was  one  of  Kane  County’s  most  promising  young 
men),  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ames,  J.  L.  (a  farmer  of  Dundee 
Township),  Jean  (now  wife  of  the  Rev.  D.  S. 
White,  of  Huntley),  Ada  (married  to  Lester 
Teeple,  of  Dundee  Townshiji).  The  family  has 
done  much  toward  the  advancement  and  general 
improvement  of  the  county. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ames,  the  daughter  of  David  Ma¬ 
son,  was  born  in  Dundee  Township,  where  she 
spent  her  early  life,  and  received  her  education. 

She  taught  school  five  years,  and  also  worked 
in  the  watch  factory  at  Elgin,  when  but  twenty 
girls  were  employed  there.  Afterward  she  mar¬ 
ried  Dr.  Milliard  C.  Ames,  and  has  one  son.  Her 
home  is  at  Almora.  In  1874  she  made  a  tour  of 
England,  Scotland,  France  and  Switzerland. 


JjOHN  HEDGES  LONG  is  a  native  of  Berk¬ 
shire,  England,  born  May  5,  1843,  son  of 
I  Edward  and  Martha  (Hedges)  Long.  Edward 
Long  and  family  sailed  for  America  in  1846, 
making  their  first  settlement  in  Du  Page  County, 
Ill.  They  afterward  moved  to  the  town  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  in  1 849  fixed  their  home  in  Aurora. 
By  trade  a  miller,  the  father  worked  in  his  voca¬ 
tion  with  skill  and  diligence.  He  died  in  January, 
1856,  leaving  his  family  but  little  else  than  a  good 
name  and  unsullied  reputation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  John  H.  was  but  three 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  brought  him  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  and,  therefore,  while  he  is  yet  a  comparative¬ 
ly  young  man  in  years,  he  is  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  old  settlers  of  this  part  of  the  State. 
He  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
and  the  lad  realized  at  once  that  the  world  was 
before  him,  and  that  his  way  through  it  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  own  exertions.  At  the  age  he  was 
then,  this  was  a  hard  enough  school,  but  he  entered 
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upon  it  bravely,  and  ’  ‘  the  little  man  in  brimless 
bat  and  legs  of  tan  ”  trudged  tbe  streets  early  and 
late,  selling  such  wares  as  newspapers,  apples,  etc. , 
and  soon  bad  actually  built  bimself  a  trade  by  bis 
cheery  manners  and  accommodations  to  all;  thus 
be  was  enabled  to  contribute  much  more  than  bis 
boyish  share  to  bis  mother’s  family.  So  tbe  lad 
learned  when  very  young  that  diligence  and  polite¬ 
ness  make  useful  friends  of  employers,  and,  as  bis 
business  was  to  serve  the  public,  be  soon  became 
a  general  favorite,  and  thus  be  prospered  where 
many  might  have  failed.  When  he  was  eighteen 
year!?  of  age  he  commenced  his  apprenticeship  to 
learn  the  painter’ s  trade,  which  he  completed,  and 
became  a  workman  in  the  fall  of  1803.  He  found 
employment  in  tbe  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  &  Quincy  Railroad,  in  Aurora,  where  he  per¬ 
formed  “  jour  work  ”  until  February,  1880,  when 
the  company  promoted  him  to  master  in  that  de¬ 
partment,  which  position  he  is  now  filling  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Of  his  six  brothers,  Henry  died  in  Aurora,  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1S85.  having  been  a  butcher  by  occupa¬ 
tion;  Arthur,  who  was  a  painter  by  trade,  died  in 
December,  1873;  Richard,  Frederick  W.  and  Mar¬ 
tin  all  learned  the  painter’ s  trade,  and  the  first  two 
named  are  now  working  in  his  department  in  the 
Aurora  shops,  the  last  named  being  a  resident  of 
Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Loran  is  a  farmer  near  Detroit, 
Dickinson  Co.,  Kas.  In  1868  Mr.  Long  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Emma  J.  Westover,  by  which  mar¬ 
riage  have  been  born  the  following  named  children: 
George,  an  apprentice  as  a  machinist  in  the  rail¬ 
road  shops ;  Harry,  deceased  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  and  is  buried  in  Spring  Lake  Cemetery; 
Merle  and  Clara,  who  are  yet  quite  young,  at  home 
with  their  parents,  where  they  are  being  trained  to 
grow  up  to  useful  lives.  The  mother  was  born  at 
Evans’  Mills,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Stephen  S.  and  Harriet  (French) 
Westover,  residents  of  Fort  Scott,  Kas.,  the  for¬ 
mer  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  latter  of 
Vermont,  the  families  being  of  Dutch  and  English 
extraction,  respectively.  After  the  death  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Long  Mrs.  Long  married  Edward  Parsons, 
by  which  marriage  she  had  one  son,  named  Ed¬ 
ward  Edgar,  who  is  a  skilled  workman  in  the 


Aurora  shops  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Long. 
Mrs.  Parsons,  Mr.  Long’s  mother,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Spring  Lake  Cemetery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  worship  at  the  People  s 
Church,  of  the  executive  committee  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics;  a  F.  & 
A.  M. ,  and  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  owns 
an  interest  in  the  Aurora  Building  A  Loan  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  is  a  member  of  its  directoiy.  Mr.  Long 
is  known  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  one  who  has 
contributed  liberally  to  all  enterprises  tending  to 
the  public  good. 


THOMAS  A.  DILLON.  Among  those  who 
have  permanently  identified  themselves  with 
the  history  of  Carpentersville,  as  residents 
and  active  business  men  for  many  years, 
this  gentleman  may  be  especially  noted.  He  is  a 
native  of  New  York  State,  born  in  Phelps,  Ontario 
County,  March  17,  1823,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  A. 
and  Lucy  (Spike)  Dillon.  His  father,  who  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  grew  to  manhood 
in  the  Emerald  Isle,  when  a  young  man  became 
private  secretary  to  an  officer  of  an  English  sailing 
vessel.  They  one  day  put  into  port  at  Toronto, 
then  called  York,  Canada,  and  young  Dillon  decid¬ 
ing  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World  left  the 
ship,  and  soon  afterward  found  his  way  to  New 
York,  where  he  worked  as  a  cabinet  maker. 
Thomas  A.  Dillon,  Jr. ,  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
six  children.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  began 
to  learn  the  miller’ s  trade,  and  in  1854  moved  to 
Hlinois,  locating  at  St.  Charles,  where  he  worked 
at  his  vocation.  In  1856  he  came  to  Carpenters¬ 
ville,  where  for  the  following  twenty-six  years  he 
was  engraored  in  milling.  In  1884  he  retired  from 
active  business  life. 


S',  WAIN  M.  DAHLBOM,  foreman  of  the  Star 
.  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Carpenters- 
)  ville,  is  a  native  of  the  Kingdom  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  was  born  at  Carlshamn,  January- 
10,  1826,  a  son  of  Magnus  and  Ingre  (Nilson) 
Dahlbom,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  manufacturer, 

|  also  inventor  of  the  first  portable  threshing  ma- 
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chine  in  use  in  Sweden,  and  the  son  learned  his 
father’s  trade. 

In  1854,  Swain  M.  came  to  America,  landing 
at  New  York,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Kane 
County,  Ill.,  for  a  short  time  locating  at  Geneva, 
from  which  place  he  soon  removed  to  Carpenters- 
ville.  Here  he  began  the  manufacture  of  culti¬ 
vators  and  other  agricultural  implements,  which 
business  soon  developed  into  the  Star  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Dahl  bom  is  a  stock¬ 
holder  and  director. 

In  1858  he  married  Miss  Amelia  Pickering-, 
who  was  born  in  Sheffield,  England,  and  came 
with  her  parents  to  America  when  eight  years  of 
age.  Three  children  have  blessed  their  union: 
Alfred  M. ,  Carrie  M.  and  Florence.  The  parents 
are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Dalil- 
bom  is  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
is  a  pushing  business  man,  and  has  added  much 
by  his  presence  in  advancing  the  manufacturing 
interests,  especially  in  the  line  of  agricultural 
goods,  in  this  section  of  the  country. 


GA.  HOXIE,  a  son  of  George  W.  and  Fidelia 
(Aldrich)  Hoxie,  was  born  in  Dundee  Vil¬ 
lage  in  1848.  Both  the  parents  were  natives 
of  Cheshire,  Mass.,  where  his  ancestors 
had  resided  for  many  years,  being  purely  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  the  originial  members  of  the  family  were 
Quakers. 

When  a  young  man  the  senior  Hoxie  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  foundry  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  After  some 
time  spent  in  New  York  he  returned  to  his  native 
State,  thence,  in  1837,  he  came  to  Dundee,  and 
settled  upon  a  tract  of  Government  land.  Here 
he  labored  and  endured  the  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  a  pioneer’s  life.  In  1882.  owing  to 
advanced  years  and  failing  health,  he  was  induced 
to  leave  the  farm,  and  some  two  years  later  settled  in 
Dundee  Village,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  passing  from  earth  in  March,  1886.  His 
life  had  been  a  useful  one,  and  he  was  only  known 
to  be  esteemed.  When  a  young  man  he  had  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  the  cause  of  religion,  and  had 
joined  the  Baptist  Church.  Before  leaving  the 
East  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Fidelia 


Aldrich,  and  together  they  shared  life’s  joys  and 
sorrows  until  death  separated  them.  In  July, 
1887,  Mrs.  Hoxie  followed  her  husband  to  the 
grave.  Five  children  were  born  to  them  (four  of 
whom  survive),  as  follows:  Homer  W.,  who  is  a 
baggage  master  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railroad,  at  Dundee,  and  known  as  an  honest  and 
upright  citizen  of  Kane  County;  Edgar  E.,  an 
engineer  on  the  same  road;  Jennie  J. ,  Mrs. 
Jerome  G.  Irick,  of  Dundee;  Emily  D.,  deceased, 
and  C.  A. 

C.  A.  Hoxie  in  his  youth  attended  the  public 
schools,  and  fitted  himself  to  occupy  the  various 
responsible  positions  since  given  him.  During 
the  five  years  following  his  leaving  the  farm  he 
filled  the  position  of  baggage  master  on  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  was  then  promoted  to  the  post  of  station 
agent,  which  he  has  filled  for  the  past  eleven 
years. 

In  January,  1872,  he  was  married  to  Albina 
D.  Morton,  a  native  of  Chicago,  and  daughter  of 
Charles  Morton.  No  children  have  been  born  to 
them.  Mr.  Hoxie  is  a  member  of  Dundee  Lodge, 
No.  190,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ,  L.  L.  Mann  Chapter,  of 
R.  A.  M. ,  Bethel  Commandery  of  K.  T. ,  Elgin. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
still  fills  the  position.  For  several  terms  he  has 
been  town  clerk.  He  is  one  of  Kane  County’s 
rising  young  business  men. 


FjRED  BROWNING,  one  of  the  rising  young 
business  men  of  Dundee,  was  born  in  Dun¬ 
dee  in  1862.  His  father,  George  S.  Brown¬ 
ing,  came  here  in  1836,  from  his  native 
State,  Massachusetts.  The  mother  was  born  in 
New  York,  and  there  spent  her  early  life.  When 
he  was  but  two  years  of  age  Fred  Browning  went 
with  his  parents  to  Hastings,  Minn.,  and  while  a 
resident  of  that  place  he  made  a  study  of  phar¬ 
macy,  being  now  a  registered  pharmacist.  His 
education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  city. 

In  1876  he  returned  to  Dundee,  where  he 
worked  for  J.  Oatman  &  Sons,  and  later  for  Oat- 
man  Bros.,  spending  in  this  manner  about  ten 
years.  He  then  purchased  their  stock  of  groceries 
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and  drugs,  and  has  since  continued  the  trade,  his 
stock  consisting  of  drugs,  medicines,  wall  paper 
and  groceries.  He  is  known  as  a  thorough  busi¬ 
ness  man.  and  is  gradually  reaching  the  front  rank 
of  Dundee’s  representative  citizens.  In  1882  Mr. 
Browning  was  married  to  Jennie  F.  Kirst,  a  native 
of  Westfield.  Mass.,  and  two  children  have  been 
born  to  them:  George  F.  and  Ethel  M.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Browning  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  is  a  strong  Republican. 


QEORGE  BRIDGE,  a  dairy  farmer,  of  Dun- 
,  dee  Township,  was  born  in  Wittersham, 
j  County  of  Kent,  England,  in  1827.  When 
.  1  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  immigrated  to 
America,  and  for  sixteen  months  remained  in 
Guilderland,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whence  he  came 
to  Illinois  in  1850.  locating  in  Cook  County.  In 
1802  he  removed  to  Kane  County,  and  settled 
upon  the  farm  which  he  has  ever  since  owned.  It 
was  then  but  a  slightly  cultivated  farm,  but  is  now 
well  improved. 

In  1854  Mr.  Bridge  was  united  in  marriage  in 
the  city  of  Elgin  with  Mary  A.  Checksfield,  a 
native  of  Tenterden,  County  of  Kent,  England, 
where  her  parents  both  died.  She  was  twenty 
years  of  age  when  she  came  to  America,  in  1853. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridge  were  born  twelve  chil¬ 
dren  :  William  C.  (a  practicing  physician  in  Elgin), 
Charles  J.  (of  Elgin),  Clara  A.  (of  Elgin),  Martha 
M.  (now  Mrs.  J.  Given,  of  Elgin),  Flora  B.  (now 
Mrs.  William  Wanzer,  of  Iowa),  Henry  H. ,  Frank 
A.,  Elma  J.,  Edward  G. ,  Mary  M.,  Carrie  and 
Frederick,  the  last  three  named  being  deceased. 

Mr.  Bridge  is  a  Republican,  and  was  a  strong 
abolitionist,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Elgin. 


C.  LEMKE.  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Reese  &  Lomke,  dealers  in  dry  goods  and 
groceries,  was  born  on  a  farm  some  three 
miles  east  of  Elgin.  His  father,  William 
Lemke,  and  his  mother,  Christina,  came  from 
Germany  to  Kane  County  in  1860,  and  have 
since  resided  in  Dundee  Township.  Both  are 


members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  are  the 
parents  of  seven  children:  Augusta.  Frank  (de¬ 
ceased),  Carrie,  Henry,  Fred,  Louis  and  Edith, 
those  living  all  residing  in  Kane  County. 

H.  C.  Lemke  had  the  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  labored  on  his  father’s  farm 
until  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  then  began  clerking 
for  his  brother-in-law,  with  whom  he  is  now  a 
partner.  In  the  fall  of  1887  the  firm  erected  a 
fine  two-story  brick  building,  20x110  feet,  with 
plate-glass  front,  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its 
kind  in  the  town.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by 
them  as  a  dry  goods  and  grocery  store.  The  second 
floor  contains  the  offices  of  a  notary  public  and  doc¬ 
tor,  also  a  flourishing  dressmaking  establishment 
conducted  by  Miss  Lucy  F.  Blow.  Mr.  Lemke  is  a 
promising  young  business  man  of  excellent  char¬ 
acter,  highly  respected  by  all.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  a 
growing  society,  and  having  the  largest  congrega¬ 
tion  in  town. 


f  .)  M.  BROWN,  M.  D..  one  of  the  successful 
and  rising  physicians  of  Dundee,  was  born 
in  Newr  Hampshire,  F ebruary  8,  1845.  His 
ancestors,  who  were  of  English  and  Irish 
extraction,  came  to  America  at  an  early  date,  and 
settled  among  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  their  descendants  grew  and  resided  until 
1854,  when  True  and  Lucinda  (Blake)  Brown,  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  gentleman  whose  name 
heads  this  memoir,  came  to  Kane  County.  The 
father,  who  was  an  agriculturist,  purchased  a 
farm  three  miles  from  Dundee,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death;  he  died  July  11,  1870,  aged 
sixty-five  years.  His  faithful  wife  preceded  him 
to  the  grave  some  fourteen  months.  She  was  the 
mother  of  six  children,  only  two  of  whom  now 
live — Daniel,  in  the  watch  factory,  at  Elgin,  and 
F.  M.  Mr.  True  Brown  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party,  having  previous  to  its  organiza¬ 
tion  been  a  Whig,  and  in  his  native  State  filled 
the  position  of  selectman;  he  also  held  various 
positions  of  trust  in  Kane  County,  among  others 
that  of  highway  commissioner. 

F.  M.  Brown,  when  a  young  man,  became  a 
clerk  in  the  general  store  of  Oatrnan  &  Jenks, 
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Dundee.  His  educational  advantages  having  been 
good,  he  resolved  to  become  an  instructor,  and 
taught  one  winter  term  in  the  township  of  Elgin; 
then  in  1870  he  became  a  carriage  painter.  But 
three  yeai-s  later,  feeling  that  his  real  life’s  work 
was  in  the  held  of  medicine,  he  began  in  the  office  i 
of  Dr.  H.  K.  Whitford  to  make  preparation.  For 
eight  years  he  continued  his  preparatory  studies, 
and  finally  finished  in  Bennett  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1883.  He 
began  his  practice  in  Dundee,  and  by  strict  appli¬ 
cation  to  business  has  built  up  a  large  and  increas¬ 
ing  practice. 

In  1865  Dr.  Brown  was  married  to  Nettie 
Bangs,  who  was  born  in  Elgin,  where  her  father, 
David  Bangs,  located  in  1834,  and  still  resides. 
Dr.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  also  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  is 
a  rising  young  man,  well  deserving  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  patronage  bestowed  upon  him  by  an  ap¬ 
preciative  public. 


Jf AMES  FENNEL  HARRAL  is  a  native  of 
I  the  city  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England, 

'  born  August  3,  1840,  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Fennel  Harral  and  Elizabeth  Whitworth 
Harral.  They  came  with  their  family  as  immi¬ 
grants  to  the  United  States  in  1852;  making  but 
a  short  stop  in  the  East,  they  came  directly  to 
their  point  of  destination — Aurora.  Upon  their 
arrival  Mr.  Harral  soon  satisfied  himself  to  make 
a  home  in  Kane  County,  and  he  proceeded  to 
enter  some  Government  land,  with  the  view 
of  making  a  farm.  He  found  a  suitable  tract 
in  De  Kalb  County,  going  there  because  most  of 
the  choice  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Aurora  had  been 
taken.  He  soon  became  an  operator  in  real  estate, 
both  in  Government  land  and  in  selected  farm 
lands.  In  the  meantime  he  worked  at  his  trade 
of  shoemaker.  When  in  this  new  world  but  two 
short  years  Mrs.  Harral,  the  helpmeet,  wife  and 
mother,  was  stricken  and  died,  and  her  remains 
are  at  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Geneseo,  Ill.  Sub¬ 
sequently  Mr.  Harral  became  engaged  in  merchan¬ 
dising.  adding  this  to  his  already  growing  business 
affairs.  In  1872  he  sold  his  entire  possessions,  and 


returned  to  his  native  land,  there  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

James  Fennel  Hai'ral  was  reared  to  simple, 
industrious  habits,  and  such  had  been  his  lessons 
in  self-reliance  that  at  the  young  age  of  twelve 
years  he  began  the  battle  of  life  on  his  own  account. 
He  successfully  made  his  independent  way,  work¬ 
ing  diligently  at  such  things  as  he  could  find  to 
do.  August  19,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in 
response  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops, 
placing  his  name  on  the  roll  of  Company  E,  36th 
Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  to  serve 
three  years.  With  his  regiment  he  participated  in 
many  bloody  engagements.  He  was  wounded  by  a 
gunshot  in  the  jaw  at  the  battle  of  Perry  ville, but  he 
did  not  leave  the  field,  the  result  of  the  wound  being 
the  loss  of  his  right  eye.  He  was  soon  after  again 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  shot  in  the 
left  hand,  which  permanently  injured  the  member. 
When  sufficiently  well,  he  reported  promptly  for 
service  and  was  assigned  to  garrison  duty.  In 
September,  1864,  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service, 
he  was  honorably  discharged.  Subsequently  he 
was  employed  in  building  fortifications  around 
Louisville,  Ky. 

When  the  war  was  over  Mr.  Harral  was  engaged 
in  developing  the  oil,  coal  and  other  mineral  inter¬ 
ests  near  Cave  City,  Ky.,  at  first  as  an  employe 
for  parties  and  then  on  his  own  account.  This 
enterprise  not  proving  sufficiently  remunerative, 
he  returned  to  Illinois,  and  in  1869  found  employ¬ 
ment  as  fireman  on  an  engine  of  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  He  soon  became  a 
competent  engineer,  was  placed  in  charge  of  an 
engine,  and  continued  thus  employed  until  1876, 
and  then  engaged  in  his  present  business,  that  of 
dealer  in  coal,  in  Aurora.  In  addition  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  affairs  he  became  pecuniarily  interested  in 
some  of  Aurora’s  industrial  corporations,  including 
the  Aurora  National  Bank,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
director  since  its  organization,  the  watch  factory 
and  the  cotton  mill,  to  all  of  which  he  was  a 
a  liberal  supporter  in  their  organization.  He  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  public-spirited  and  enter¬ 
prising  citizens  of  the  city,  contributing  to  its 
growth  and  welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  best  interests 
of  society  at  large.  In  political  matters  he  has 
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acted  with  the  Republican  party,  and  has  four  suc¬ 
cessive  terms  been  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  county.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  G.  A.  R.  Post,  No.  20,  Aurora,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Illinois,  and  is  an  unfaltering 
believer  and  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 
In  social,  business  and  public  life  he  is  universally 
and  highly  esteemed,  his  kindly  and  genial  nature 
drawing  closely  about  him  warm  friends  and  sincere 
admirers.  He  is  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
respected,  and  some  of  them  eminent,  ancestors  of 
his  native  city  of  Leeds,  England,  where  they  were 
prominent  merchants  and  skilled  mechanics  in  their 
day.  In  this  descendant  the  respectability  of  the 
name  has  been  fully  maintained  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Harral  was  married  to  Clara,  the  estimable 
and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  late  Sheldon 
Hitchcock,  Esq.  In  the  social  life  of  Aurora  City 
she  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  favorite  women, 
brio-lit,  affectionate  and  warm  of  nature.  For  a 
number  of  terms  she  has  served  as  president  of 
that  noble  society  of  women,  the  “Woman’s  Relief 
Corps,’’  No.  10,  Aurora,  also  dept,  president  one 
year,  where  the  loyal  women  of  the  country  act  as 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts  in  scat¬ 
tering  flowers  and  sunshine  along  the  paths  of  the 
country’s  defenders.  The  names  and  memories  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fennel  Harral  will  long 
remain  as  words  with  which  to  conjure  pleasant 
memories  to  the  people  of  Aurora  City  and  Kane 
County. 


V  \  V  ILLIAM  It.  PECK,  prominent  among  the 
Y/Y  /  earliest  settlers  of  Dundee  Township,  was 
born  October  2,  1803,  in  Rhode  Island. 
His  ancestors  were  of  English  descent, 
and  came  to  America  many  years  ago.  When  but 
eight,  years  of  age  he  was  sent  away  from  home  to 
work  on  a  farm,  and  he  remained  in  Rhode  Island 
until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  removed 
to  Now  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  where  he  met  and  married 
Mary  Hayes,  the  daughter  of  Levi  and  Lydia 
(Dilly)  Hayes.  She  was  born  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1800.  When  but  a  child  she  lost  her 
mother,  and  when  seven  years  of  age  she  went  to 
reside  with  an  uncle  at  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  where 


she  remained  until  her  marriage.  After  their 
marriage  they  resided  at  New  Berlin  until  1853, 
when  they  came  to  Kane  County  and  purchased 
land.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  of 
whom  only  three  sons  survive:  George  H.,  in 
Chicago;  J.  C.,  also  in  Chicago,  and  John  W., 
on  the  homestead  farm.  Mr.  Peck  was  a  strong 
abolitionist  and  was  expelled  from  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  for  asserting  so  strongly  his  principles 
and  faith.  He  is  also  strongly  opposed  to  secret 
fraternities  of  all  kinds.  In  giving  his  views 
on  secret  societies  he  says  that  every  person  who 
lives  under  the  constitution  is  bound  to  do  justice 
to  his  fellow  men;  and  he  then  takes  the  oath  that 
he  will  protect  a  brother,  right  or  wrong,  murder 
and  treason  not  excepted.  Mrs.  Peck  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Association. 

September  2,  1887,  they  celebrated  their  sixtieth 
wedding  anniversary.  They  are  still  active  for 
people  of  their  years,  and  are  worthy  members  of 
society,  all  speaking  highly  of  them. 


Fj  J.  MUELLER,  senior  member  of  the  well 
known  firm  of  Mueller  Bros.,  of  Dundee,  a 
man  of  recognized  business  ability,  was  born 
in  Germany  in  the  year  1845.  In  September, 
1853,  he  arrived  in  Chicago  with  his  parents,  John 
A.  and  Louisa  (Wire)  Mueller,  having  come  with 
them  from  Germany. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  became  an  apprentice 
to  learn  the  trade  of  carriage  and  wagon  making, 
and  served  for  two  and  one  half  years  at  Elk  Grove, 
Ill.,  and  six  months  at  Madison,  Ill.  He  then 
returned  to  Chicago  where  he  worked  for  large 
firms,  being  manager  for  some,  till  1870,  in  -which 
year  he  opened  for  himself  a  shop  on  Milwaukee 
Avenue.  In  1875  he  came  to  Dundee,  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  partnership  with  E.  Hendricks,  in  car¬ 
riage  and  wagon  manufacturing,  and  blacksm fill¬ 
ing.  In  1879  his  brother,  W.  J.  Mueller,  became  a 
partner  in  the  business,  and  since  then  they  have 
'  thus  continued. 

In  1867  Mr.  F.  J.  Mueller  was  married  to 
Sophia  Gentzen,  whose  parents  now  reside  in  Dun- 
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dee.  She  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  came  to 
Chicago  with  her  parents  who  first  settled  there. 
Of  her  marriage  eight  children  have  been  born,  as 
follows:  William  B. ,  at  home;  Louie,  deceased; 
Matilda,  at  home;  Ferdinand,  deceased;  Minnie, 
deceased;  and  Ida,  Bertha  and  Theresa,  at  home. 
Mrs.  Mueller  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
society  of  the  Sisters  of  Rebecca.  Mr.  Mueller 
belongs  to  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  fraternity,  the  Herman- 
sons  (a  German  society)  and  the  Chicago  Turners. 
He  has  held  public  offices  in  the  corporation  of 
East  Dundee,  as  trustee  and  treasurer,  two  years, 
1882-84.  The  business  of  Mueller  Bros,  is  a 
large  and  growing  one,  and  they  contemplate  at 
an  early  day  putting  up  an  addition  to  the  present 
buildings.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
goods  of  their  own  manufacture,  but  also  handle 
foreign- made  wagons,  buggies  and  sleighs  of  all 
descriptions.  Mr.  Mueller  is  a  public-spirited  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  has  at  heart  the  good  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  resides. 


J 


ACOB  BINDER  is  a  gentleman  prominent  in 
business  circles  in  Aurora,  a  man  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  public  spirit,  who  has  given  valuable 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  city  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  importance.  He  was  born  in  Goeppingen, 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  April  29,  1850,  a  son  of 
Jacob  and  Mary  (Blind)  Binder,  who  lived  and 
died  in  the  town  where  Jacob  was  born,  which  was 
their  native  place  also.  Mr.  Binder,  Sr.,  was  the 
proprietor  of  and  carried  on  a  meat  market,  and 
was  one  of  the  prosperous  business  men  of  his 
town.  In  company  with  the  family  J acob  spent  his 
days  in  gaining  those  early  lessons  of  life  at  work 
and  study  that  are  the  sure  foundations  on  which 
the  mature  man  is  i-eared  so  successfully  and  well. 
At  the  young  age  of  eighteen  years  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  go  forth  into  the  world  upon  life’s  voyage 
alone.  He  at  once  embarked  for  America,  landing 
in  New  York  City,  December  28,  1868,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  voyage.  Remaining  in  that  city  some 
months  he  came  west,  and  in  August,  1869,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Aurora,  Ill.,  where  he  established  his 
permanent  home,  entering  upon  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  line  of  business,  butchering  and 


dealing  in  meats,  which  he  has  followed  since. 
He  is  what  is  properly  termed  a  self-made  man, 
financially,  commencing  in  Aurora  with  nothing 
but  his  hands  and  brains  to  assist  him  in  a  strange 
land,  he  has  succeeded  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  in  amassing  a  comfortable  fortune  through 
clear  grit  and  industry.  He  is  the  builder  and 
owner  of  the  fine  brick  block  that  he  occupies,  and 
also  owns  110  acres  of  excellent  farm  land  two 
miles  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Binder  was  married,  in  Aurora,  to  Bar¬ 
bara  Smith,  a  native  of  that  place,  daughter  of 
G.  F.  and  Barbara  Smith,  natives  of  Bavaria. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Binder  have  five  children:  Emily, 
John,  Rosa,  Elmer  and  Charles.  He  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


OSEPH  C.  PORTER.  This  gentleman  was 
born  in  Charlotte,  Washington  Co.,  Maine, 
July  30,  1837,  and  comes  of  ancient  ances¬ 
try  in  this  country,  upon  the  paternal  side. 
The  progenitors  of  the  family  were  three  brothers, 
Joel,  Samuel  and  John  Porter,  who  came  to 
America  from  England  in  early  colonial  times, 
and  settled  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony. 
They  all  left  families,  many  of  whose  descendants 
are  people  of  State  and  national  fame,  as  Admiral 
Porter,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Gov.  Porter, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  others.  The  branch 
from  which  Joseph  C.  Porter  traces  his  descent 
were  seafaring  people  of  the  United  States  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine,  and  were  prominent  in  their  voca¬ 
tion.  Edmund  Porter,  the  grandfather  of  Joseph 
C.,  spent  a  long,  arduous  life  in  this  service, 
and  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-seven  years; 
he  was  a  famed  commander  in  the  marine  service, 
a  strong,  vigorous  man,  even  in  his  later  days, 
losing  his  life  by  a  trivial  accident.  He  left  his 
ability  as  a  legacy  to  Joel  (his  son,  and  father  of 
Joseph  C.),  who  as  Capt.  Joel  Porter,  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  service,  was  well  and  favorably  known,  but 
who  later  left  the  service,  and  in  1849  located  in 
Galesburg,  Ill. ,  where  he  carried  on  carpentering 
and  building  until  his  death,  April  13,  1863,  his 
wife  dying  a  few  hours  after.  She  was  formerly 
Ann  Ells,  of  Nova  Scotia,  her  parents  being 
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English  people,  then  residents  of  that  province. 

Joseph  C.  Porter  lived  in  Galesburg  until  he 
became  a  man.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  at  Wilton  Junction,  Iowa,  where 
he  joined  Company  D,  Eleventh  Iowa  Volunteers, 
in  which  he  did  active  duty  for  three  years  and 
four  months,  being  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  all 
through  the  southwestern  campaigns;  he  was  in 
the  rifle  pits  before  Vicksburg  for  forty  days,  and 
served  in  the  siege  of  Atlanta.  After  the  war  he 
turned  his  attention  to  railway  business,  and  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  fireman-  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad.  After  serving  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  of  nearly  three  years  he  was  given  charge  of 
an  engine,  and  since  that  time  has  received  rapid 
promotion.  He  now  has  charge  of  the  fast  mail 
train  running  between  Aurora  and  Galesburg, 
having  held  this  position  since  March  11,  1884. 
He  has  his  home  in  the  city  of  Aurora.  He  was 
married  at  Galesburg  to  Amelia  Kern.  They  have 
no  children,  but  have  adopted  a  son,  Willie  Kern. 
Mr.  Porter  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  has  upon  different 
occasions  represented  his  division,  No.  32,  in  both 
State  and  national  councils.  He  is  the  Worthy 
Grand  Guide  of  the  International  Division  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  has  been  an  efficient  official  in 
many  other  capacities.  He  is  a  K.  T.,  and  an 
active  as  well  as  useful  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  He  and  his  wife  are  attendants  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Aurora,  of  which  Mrs. 
Porter  is  a  member.  He  is  favorably  known  to 
the  public  as  a  painstaking  and  cautious  engineer, 
an  upright  man  and  a  good  citizen. 


ENRY  F.  HAVER KAMPF,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  furniture  and  cabinet  makers  of  Dun¬ 
dee  Village,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  born 
in  1831,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  His 
father,  George  Haverkampf,  a  stone  cutter  by- 
occupation,  died  in  his  native  land,  in  1875,  his 
widow,  Katherine,  dying  in  1877,  the  mother  of 
ten  children,  four  of  whom  still  survive — one  in 
Chicago,  two  in  Dundee,  and  one  in  Lawrence,  Kas. 

Before  leaving  Germany,  Henry  F.  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  trade  of  cabinet  maker,  and  he  has  made 


it  his  life’s  work.  In  1854  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage,  in  Chicago,  with  Ursella  Zeigler,  also  a 
native  of  Germany,  where  her  parents  died  when 
she  was  but  a  small  girl.  In  1853'  she  came  to 
Chicago,  and  there  the  young  couple  met  and 
married.  Nine  children  have  been  born  to  them: 
Carolina,  Henry,  Anna,  George,  David,  Edward, 
Samuel,  Moses  (deceased),  and  John  (deceased). 
Three  of  the  sons  are  industrious  business  men  of 
Dundee. 

When  Mr.  Haverkampf  first  came  to  Dundee 
he  was  poor,  working  at  his  trade  by  the  day,  and 
endeavoring  to  save  enough  to  start  for  himself, 
which  in  two  vears  he  did,  opening  a  small  shop 
in  1855.  In  1859  he  left  the  Lutheran  faith  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  accordingly 
united  with  the  German  branch  of  the  latter 
denomination.  His  change  of  religion  caused 
some  comment  amoag  his  acquaintances,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1864  an  incendiary,  “to  see  if  he  could 
pray  in  misfortune,”  set  lire  to  his  barn,  which, 
with  the  adjoining  sheds,  containing  lumber  and 
most  of  his  live  stock,  was  entirely  consumed. 
There  was  no  insurance,  so  it  was  to  him  a  severe 
loss,  but,  Job-like,  he  bore  his  trouble  manfully, 
and  from  the  ashes  of  his  former  business  built  up 
his  present  large  and  prosperous  one.  The  per¬ 
petrator  of  the  crime  remained  unknown  until 
1872,  when  one  afternoon  there  entered  his  shop, 
where  he  was  working,  a  man  who,  making  him¬ 
self  known,  begged  forgiveness,  declaring  that  he 
was  the  man  who  wanted  to  know  whether  he  (Mr. 
Haverkampf)  could  pray  in  misfortune  as  well  as 
before;  that  the  memory  had  forever  haunted 
him,  until  at  last  he  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  could  keep  his  secret  no  longer,  and  so  had 
come  to  the  one  he  had  injured  to  seek  forgiveness. 
The  man  was  poor,  and  could  make  no  restitution 
for  the  damage  he  had  done,  yet  he  might  have 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime  within  the  walls  of 
the  penitentiary,  but  he  was  told  to  “  go  and  sin 
no  more.” 

In  1871  Mr.  Haverkampf  was  licensed  local 
minister  of  the  German  Methodist  Chui’cli  of  Dun¬ 
dee,  which  position  he  has  since  tilled,  attending 
to  his  cabinet  and  furniture  business  through  the 
week,  and  preaching  each  alternate  Sunday.  He 
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is  a  man  whose  influence  is  for  good,  and  long  will 
he  be  remembered  as  an  upright  man  and  a  good 
citizen.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican  in  sen¬ 
timent,  casting  his  first  ballot  for  Lincoln  at  his 
first  election. 


d JONATHAN  MILLET  HOLT  is  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  early  settlers  in  America,  and  of 
I  Revolutionary  sires,  and  is  a  native  of  Maine, 
born  in  Norway,  Oxford  County,  January  13, 
1827,  a  son  of  Darius  and  Sarah  (Manson)  Holt. 
His  grandfather,  Darius  Holt,  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  a  distinguished  soldier  in 
the  war  for  Independence,  having  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington,  as  well 
as  in  several  other  memorable  engagements  with 
the  enemy.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  for 
some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Avar  was  pen¬ 
sioned  by  his  Government.  The  mother,  Sarah 
(Manson),  Avas  a  native  of  Kittridge,  Me.  The 
son  grew  to  manhood  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  received  the  advantages  of  'the  local¬ 
ity  in  his  education,  where  he  also  early  acquired 
the  habits  of  economy  sobriety  and  industry — les¬ 
sons  that  have  served  him  well  in  life,  and  that  have 
brought  their  rewards,  and  the  rich  compensations 
that  alone  may  make  the  afternoon  of  life  a  con¬ 
stant  pleasure  unmixed  Avith  pain.  When  old 
enough  he  engaged  to  learn  the  carpenter’s 
and  builder’s  trade,  Avhich  he  worked  at  faith¬ 
fully  in  his  native  town  until  1850,  when  he 
left  his  old  home,  and  for  the  next  four  years 
Avas  at  work  at  various  places  in  the  New  England 
States.  During  this  time  he  engaged  to  do  work 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railway,  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  connection  with  railroad  building. 

In  1854  Mr.  Holt  crossed  the  continent  to 
California,  where  for  nearly  four  years  he  was  en 
gaged  at  his  trade  at  times,  and  then  again  in 
mining  operations.  During  his  residence  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  were  enacted  those  stirring  scenes  of  the 
reign  of  the  vigilantes,  where  the  people  rose  in 
their  might,  took  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and 
vindicated  sternly  the  cause  of  right  and  justice. 
In  this  movement  Mr.  Holt  was  a  prominent  actor, 
and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  complete 
triumph  of  law  and  order  over  the  machinations 


of  the  worst  class  of  criminals  that  ever  en¬ 
trenched  themselves  in  power  in  this  country.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1857  he  returned  from  the 
Pacific  slope,  coming  to  Aurora  in  1858,  and  here 
for  a  time  he  followed  his  trade  of  carpenter  and 
builder.  The  next  year  he  accepted  a  position  in 
the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  in  their  Aurora  shops.  His  skill  and 
industry  found  ample  play  here,  and  he  Avas  soon 
promoted  to  his  present  position  of  foreman  of  the 
freight  car  shops,  where  are  engaged  145  men 
building  freight  cars;  a  place  that  he  fills  Avith  all 
the  care  and  ability  called  for  by  the  responsible 
position. 

Mr.  Holt  has  been  an  earnest  sympathizer 
with  the  aims  and  political- purposes  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  to  Avhich  he  has  given  at  all  times 
his  best  aid  and  counsel.  He  is  alderman  of  the 
Sixth  Ward,  and  his  services  to  the  city  of  his 
adoption  have  here  been  of  the  best  order  that  he 
could  give.  He  is  a  worthy  F.  &  A.  M. ,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  having 
represented  his  lodge  at  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State,  at  Galena,  in  1803.  He  is  a  patriotic  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  as  such  is  honored  and 
respected  by  all.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  behalf  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  and  he  gave  freely  of  his  money  and  time 
in  sustaining  the  men  in  arms,  who  were  periling 
their  lives  in  freedom’s  cause. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt  were  married  in  LaAvrence, 
Mass.  Mrs.  Elenora  Holt,  nee  Phipps,  is  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Releif  (Burnell)  Phipps, 
natives  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  respect¬ 
ively.  The  living  descendants  of  this  family  are 
Mrs.  Holt  and  Prof.  Sireno  Burnell  Phipps,  of 
Aurora.  A  family  of  five  sons  have  come  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt:  Eugene 
Oscar,  clerk  in  the  railroad  shops;  A.  Lincoln, 
Avho  graduated  from  the  Aurora  High  School,  is 
also  a  clerk  in  the  railroad  shops;  Ansel  Lewis,  a 
skilled  machinist,  employed  in  the  shops  at  Pull¬ 
man,  having  learned  his  trade  in  the  Aurora  shops; 
George  Wesley,  a  car  builder,  working  in  his 
father’s  shop,  where  he  learned  his  trade;  Will¬ 
iam  Francis,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Aurora  High 
School,  is  a  clerk. 
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This  household  is  a  picture  of  a  pleasant  and 
happy  family  of  good  people.  Surrounded  with 
every  real  comfort  of  life,  each  one  tilling  well  his 
chosen  place,  and  all  contributing  to  make  home  the 
one  favorite  place  on  earth,  the  parents  giving  honor 
and  love  to  their  children,  and  the  sons  reflecting,  by 
honest,  industrious  lives,  honor  upon  their  parents; 
each  uniting  to  mitigate  the  little  sorrows  of  the 
other,  and  all  adding  to  the  inestimable  boon  of  a 
home  where  dwell  only  those  who  are  more  deeply 
loved  than  is  life  itself. 


El  LISHA  DUNBAR  WALDRON.  The 
Waldron,  Clark,  Baker,  Throop,  Salisbury, 
j  Dunbar,  Gallup,  Crary,  Dennison  and 
Smith  families,  from  which  Mr.  Waldron 
is  descended,  were  all  among  the  earliest  immi¬ 
grants  from  England  to  New  England. 

George  Waldron,  who  appears  to  have  been 
Mr.  Waldron’s  first  ancestor  of  the  name,  in 
America,  was  one  of  a  family  of  eight  sons  and 
one  daughter,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  whom  came  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  between  1650  and  1680.  George 
came  to  Boston  about  1670,  and,  as  it  is  well  known 
his  brother  Samuel  came  from  Coventry,  War¬ 
wickshire,  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  George  came  from  that  place  also.  The 
family  has  been  a  prominent  one  in  Coventry  over 
five  hundred  years.  George  Waldron  settled  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  married,  about  1675, 
Rachel  Baker,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Baker, 
by  his  wife,  Leah,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Clark,  all  of  Boston.  In  1675  he  served  under 
Capt.  Isaac  Johnson,  in  King  Philip’s  War,  was 
at  Mount  Hope,  at  which  place  he  afterward  owned 
land.  He  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  R.  I.,  in  1681,  to  which  place  he  removed 
that  year  from  Boston,  and  where  he  died  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1739;  his  wife,  Rachel,  born  in  Boston, 
February  7,  1658,  died  in  Bristol,  November  25, 
1705.  They  had  a  family  of  ten  children,  the 
ninth  being: 

Col.  Cornelius  Waldron,  born  in  Bristol,  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1697;  married  November  11,  1718,  Anne 
Throop,  daughter  of  Deacon  John  Throop,  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  granddaughter  of  Deacon  William  Throop, 


also  of  Bristol,  and  great-granddaughter  of  ‘  ‘  good- 
man  ”  William  Throop,  the  immigrant,  who  came 
from  Leyden,  in  1640,  and  settled  in  Barnstable, 
Mass.  Cornelius  Waldron  was  an  eminent  man 
in  Bristol.  He  was  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  the 
First  Troop  of  Cavalry,  his  commission  being  from 
Gov.  Jonathan  Belcher,  and  bearing  date  July  14, 
1741.  He  died  September  22,  1777;  his  wife  died 
August  7,  1790.  They  had  a  family  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren;  their  sixth  child 

Nathaniel  Waldron,  bom  in  Bristol,  March  25, 
1731,  married  October  19,  1755,  Hannah  Throop, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Throop;  he 
died  in  Bristol,  January  22,  1817;  his  wife  died 
June  22,  1811,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year.  They 
had  a  family  of  twelve  children,  the  eldest  being 

Nathaniel  Waldron,  born  June  10,  1756,  in 
Bristol,  married  November  28,  1781,  Lydia, 

daughter  of  Caleb  Salisbury.  He  was  a  black- 

D  *’ 

smith  and  farmer;  he  followed  the  sea  a  number 
of  years,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  confined  on  board  of  one  of  the  prison 
ships.  He  settled  in  Hartland,  Windsor  Co. ,  Yt. , 
about  1786,  where  he  died  in  June,  182$:  his  wife 
died  in  1812.  They  had  seven  children,  the  eldest: 

Capt.  Jonathan  Waldron,  born  in  Bristol,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1782,  married  in  Hartland.  Yt.,  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1807,  Eunice  Dunbar,  daughter  of  John  and 
Eunice  (Gallup)  Dunbar,  of  Hartland,  wdiere  she 
was  born  April  2,  1784;  her  father’s  mother  was 
Temperance  (Crary),  and  her  mother’ s  parents  were 
Elisha  and  Mercy  (Dennison)  Gallup,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Mr.  Waldron,  a  prominent  man  in  his  day, 
was  a  conspicuous  officer  in  the  War  of  1812,  in 
which  he  served  as  Captain  of  Cavalry.  He  re¬ 
moved,  about  1817,  to  Middlebury,  N.  Y.,  where 
their  fourth  child  was  bom,  and  died  in  Leon,  N. 
Y.,  October  4.  1850;  his  widow  came  west  with  her 
children,  and  died  at  the  residence  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  Hampshire,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  To  them  were 
born  four  children,  the  third  being 

Andrew  Jackson  Waldron,  born  in  Hartland, 
Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  February  12,  1816,  where  he 
spent  his  youth  and  young  manhood,  and  followed 
merchandising  until  1845.  He  married  in  Bethany, 
N.  Y.,  October  22,  1840,  Calista  Smith,  who  was 
born  in  Middlebury,  N.  Y. ,  August  21,  1821;  she 
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was  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Lydia  (Wilson)  Smith. 
Mr.  Waldron  moved  west  from  Wyoming,  Catta¬ 
raugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  and  located  in  Batavia, 
Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  where  he  resided  two  years,  and 
then  removed  to  Elgin,  Ill,  where  he  died  April  2, 
1866.  His  widow  married  Rev.  Holmes  Slade,  of 
Elgin.  After  Mr.  Waldron  quit  merchandising, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  law,  becoming  a  practic¬ 
ing  attorney  in  1846,  and  this  he  followed  until  he 
lost  his  health,  when  he  retired  from  active  prac¬ 
tice,  and  devoted  his  time  as  office  lawyer,  in  loan¬ 
ing  money  and  in  insurance  business.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  notary  public  in  1852;  was  elected  mayor 
of  Elgin,  and  served  during  1859  and  1860;  was 
justice  of  the  peace  from  1849  to  1853;  secretary 
of  the  Fox  River  Valley  Railroad  from  1852  to 
1858  the  last  year  treasurer,  and  was  supervisor 
from  1852  to  1862.  He  was  cashier  of  the  Elgin 
Bank,  1856-57,  and  of  the  Home  Bank,  1863-66. 
At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  left  a  widow  and 
three  children.  The  children  were  Martha  Calista, 
born  August  11,  1841;  Elisha  Dunbar,  born  Janu- 
aiy  27,  1848,  and  Bertha  Jennette,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1860.  Of  these  children 

Elisha  Dunbar  Waldron,  born  in  Elgin,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1848,  attended  the  public  schools  of  Elgin, 
entered  the  Elgin  Academy,  taking  a  preparatory 
college  course,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
studies  on  account  of  poor  health.  He  recuper¬ 
ated  about  one  year,  and  sufficiently  recovered  to 
engage  in  Lansing  Morgan’s  lumber  yard;  was 
afterward  clerk  in  the  postoffice,  fifteen  months. 

4  rom  this  he  entered  a  book  store,  where  be  re¬ 
mained  another  fifteen  months.  He  sold  his  book 
store  and  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  trade,  being  there  at  the  time  of 
the  great  fire  of  1871.  His  establishment  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  but,  like  many  others,  he  at  once  revived 
the  business,  and  after  a  few  months  sold  his  in¬ 
terest,  and  returned  to  his  native  town,  Elgin, 
where  he  has  since  made  his  permanent  home.  In 
1872,  he  helped  organize  the  Home  National  Bank, 
Elgin,  and  was  given  the  position  of  bookkeeper, 
which  position  he  filled  until  1877,  when  he  was 
elected  to  his  present  post  as  cashier.  In  1881  he 
helped  organize  the  Elgin  Lumber  Company,  and 
was  elected  president,  a  position  he  has  since  con¬ 


tinued  to  fill.  He  is  director  of  the  South  Elgin 
Stone  Company,  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the 
Elgin  Packing  Company,  a  stockholder  in  the  Des 
Moines  Valley  National  Bank,  a  large  stockholder 
in  Des  Moines  Newspaper  Union — a  company  which 
has  offices  at  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Dal¬ 
las,  Denver  and  Detroit.  He  is  trustee  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Elgin  Academy,  and  member  of  the 
Elgin  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
had  a  large  interest  in  Elgin  real  estate  dealings, 
the  firm  of  Grote  &  Waldron  having  transacted  a 
large  line  of  business,  having  made  to  the  corpor¬ 
ate  limits  of  the  city  of  Elgin  eleven  additions. 

Elisha  Dunbar  Waldron  and  Louise  Town, 
daughter  of  John  J.  and  Esther  (Graves)  Town, 
were  united  in  marriage  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
December  2,  1873.  She  was  born  in  Rockford, 
Ill.,  January  24,  1851.  Mr.  Town  was  a  banker  in 
Elgin,  at  one  time  a  partner  in  the  business  with 
his  brother,  Morris  C.  Town,  of  Elgin. 


ICHARD  NICHOLS  BOTSFORD  was  born 
October  28,  1830,  in  Newtown,  Fairfield 
Co. ,  Conn. ,  son  of  Austin  N.  and  Volucia 
(Glover)  Botsford.  When  be  was  eleven 
years  old  his  father  died,  and  he  was  thus  de¬ 
prived  at  an  early  age  of  his  natural  guide  and 
protector.  In  1845  he  entered  Hobart  Academy, 
Hobart,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
Returning  to  Connecticut,  he  entered  the  State 
Normal  School,  at  New  Britain,  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  profession  of  teacher;  he  passed  two  years 
in  that  institution,  receiving  a  thorough  training 
by  the  best  faculty  of  the  State.  He  came  west  in 
1851,  and  located  at  St.  Charles,  Kane  Co.,  111. 
He  taught  select  schools  in  this  town,  also  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  elsewhere,  until  1856,  when  he  began 
the  study  of  law  with  C.  C.  Pope,  at  Black  River 
Falls,  Wis.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857. 
He  then  returned  to  St.  Charles,  jiurchased,  ed¬ 
ited  and  published  the  St.  Charles  Argus  for  about 
one  year.  He  then  opened  a  law  office  with  D.  L. 
Eastman  as  partner,  and  they  were  most  success¬ 
ful;  his  partner  dying,  he  associated  with  him  S. 
S.  Jones  (now  deceased)  who  was  afterward  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Religio- Philosophical  Journal 
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of  Chicago.  This  partnership  lasted  until  1865. 

In  1861  R.  N.  Botsford  was  elected  judge  of 
the  Kane  County  Court,  and  held  the  office  four 
years,  many  important  cases  being  tried  before 
him,  and  his  decisions  being  generally  satisfactory. 
In  1867  he  removed  to  Elgin,  and  formed  a  co¬ 
partnership  with  Joseph  Healy.  The  firm  has 
since  been  known  as  Botsford,  Barry  &  Healy; 
Botsford,  Barry  &  Lovell;  Botsford,  Barry  &  Wil¬ 
cox,  and  is  at  the  present  time  Botsford  &  W ayne. 
The  firm  has  been  regarded  as  the  ablest  in  the 
county,  having  been  counsel  for  the  Chicago, 
&  North-Western  Railroad  Company,  and  also  for 
the  Elgin  National  Watch  Company.  Politically, 
he  has  been  active  in  Democracy,  delivering  able 
addresses  during  various  campaigns.  Profession¬ 
ally  and  financially,  hehas  been  eminently  prosper¬ 
ous.  He  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  courteous  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  a  just,  honorable,  scholarly 
and  accomplished  gentleman.  He  was  married  in 
1860  to  Ellen  E.  Bundy,  of  St.  Charles,  and  has 
two  children:  Carl  E.  and  C.  Alosia. 


CARL  E.  BOTSFORD,  born  in  Elgin,  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  1861,  is  the  son  of  R.  N.  and  Ellen 
E.  (Bundy)  Botsford,  natives  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  New  Hampshire,  respectively. 
There  are  two  children  in  this  family — Carl  E. 
and  C.  Alosia.  The  son  was  reared  in  his  native 
town,  attending  the  public  schools,  and  was  then 
sent  to  Elgin  Academy,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1879.  He  then  had  a  year’s  instruc¬ 
tion  at  Lake  Forest  University,  thence  went  to 
Beloit  College  for  one  year,  and  afterward  put  in 
a  three  years’  attendance  at  Yale  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1884.  Returning  to  Elgin, 
he  immediately  entered  the  law  office  of  Botsford 
&  Wayne  as  a  student,  where  he  read  during  the 
next  two  years. 

October  16,  1886,  the  Elgin  Democrat  was 
started  by  a  joint  stock  company,  and  Mr.  Bots¬ 
ford  was,  upon  the  organization  of  the  company, 
made  secretary,  in  which  capacity,  and  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  general  business  of  the  printing  office, 
he  went  to  work  in  the  new  concern.  In  about 
two  months  he  was  made  general  editor  and  busi¬ 


ness  manager,  the  position  he  now  holds.  The 
paper  is  Democratic  in  politics,  the  only  organ  of 
that  party  in  Kane  County.  It  is  a  seven-column 
quarto,  and  in  its  typographical  makeup  is  a 
handsome  sheet.  The  advertising  columns  indicate 
a  flattering  financial  success  of  the  institution. 


SYLVESTER  C.  JACKSON  was  born  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1832,  in  La  Fayette,  Onondaga  Co. , 
N.  Y.  His  parents,  Robert  and  Minerva 
(Cole)  Jackson,  were  much  respected  people, 
natives  of  New  York  State,  and  were  married  in 
La  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  in  1829.  They  had  a  family 
of  ten  children,  of  whom  are  now  surviving  Syl¬ 
vester  C.,  Loduska  A.,  Diadama,  Helen  V.,  Will¬ 
iam  J.  and  Arthur  C.  They  were  natural-born 
pioneers,  and  of  a  strong  and  hardy  nature,  to  lead 
the  way  for  civilization  to  follow.  They  moved  to 
Michigan  in  1836,  and  became  settlers  in  Jackson 
when  there  were  but  thirteen  houses,  or  rather 
mud-daubed  shanties  in  the  place.  Here  they 
sojourned  about  eleven  years,  and  in  1847,  came 
to  Illinois,  locating  in  Barrington,  Cook  County. 
In  1884  the  father  died,  and  soon  afterward  the 
family  removed  to  Elgin.  They  attend  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church. 

Sylvester  C.  Jackson  learned  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  and  after  his  arrival  in  Elgin  continued  to 
follow  it,  adding  thereto  the  business  of  house 
builder  and  contractor.  His  skill  and  industry 
have  met  a  liberal  patronage,  and  he  is  now  one  of 
the  prosperous  men  of  the  place.  Mr.  Jackson  in 
politics  sympathises  with  the  Prohibitionists. 


OSEPH  R.  STRYKER.  This  gentleman 
practically  commenced  life  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
entered  a  carpenter’s  shop  as  apprentice, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  relied 
upon  himself,  and  has  made  his  way  to  far  more 
than  average  success.  When  a  small  boy  he  at¬ 
tended  the  public  schools,  and  there  obtained  a 
limited  scholastic  education.  He  is  a  native  of  New 
York, born  October  29, 1841,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and 
Lena  (Wilber)  Stryker,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
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French  by  birth,  and  came  when  young  to  America 
with  her  parents. 

Joseph  R. ,  the  second  born  of  nine  children, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  prepared  to  work  as  a 
journeyman  carpenter.  In  1861  he  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  remained  in  Chicago;  followed  his  trade 
there  for  the  following  five  or  six  years,  and  then 
worked  at  Crystal  Lake.  In  1866  he  removed  to 
Cary  fetation,  and  from  there  to  Elgin,  which  he 
fixed  upon  as  his  permanent  home,  and  entered  act¬ 
ively  into  the  business  of  contractor  and  builder. 
He  soon  rose  to  be  a  prominent  man  in  his  trade, 
competent  and  honest,  and  has  prospered  well 
from  his  earliest  location  in  the  place. 

Mr.  Stryker  married  at  Cary  Station,  December 
22,  1865,  Nettie  Lindsay,  who  was  born  in  New 
York,  June  1,  1835,  and  they  have  two  children: 
Rose,  born  October  10,  1867,  and  Frances,  born 
July  1,  1871.  Mr.  Stryker  has  sought  no  public 
position,  but  has  been  given  to  a  better  ambition 
— to  excel  in  the  walk  of  life  he  had  selected.  He 
has  accumulated  a  competence,  and  has  reared  his 
family  to  a  respectable  position  in  society.  He 
affiliates  politically  with  the  Republican  party,  but 
in  this  respect  is  content  to  express  his  convictions 
by  quietly  depositing  his  vote  on  election  day. 


FARKW.  DUNHAM  was  born  June  22, 
1842,  at  Oaklawn,  the  old  Dunham  home- 
stead  in  the  town  of  St.  Charles,  Kane 
Co.,  Ill.,  where  he  now  resides;  he  is  the 
youngest  son  of  Solomon  Dunham,  who  removed 
to  Illinois  with  his  family  from  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. ,  in  the  spring  of  1835. 

Solomon  Dunham  was  born  at  Stillwater,  Sara¬ 
toga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1794;  was  the  son  of  Elisha 
Dunham,  born  in  1  <  51.  Elisha  Dunham  was  the  son 
of  Elisha  Dunham,  and  was  born  at  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  in  1718.  Elisha  Dunham  was  born  at  Barn¬ 
stable,  Mass.,  in  1687,  and  was  the  son  of  John 
Dunham  III,  born  at  Plymouth  in  1647,  son  of 
John  Dunham  II.  John  Dunham  II  was  the  son 
of  Deacon  John  Dunham,  and  emigrated  from  Lin¬ 
colnshire  with  the  family  of  his  father,  in  1633. 
Deacon  John  Dunham  was  born  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  in  1589.  He  was  a  descendant  of  an  an¬ 


cient  family  of  that  name,  that  the  records  show  to 
have  been  residents  of  that  locality  prior  to  the 
Norman  conquest.  He  immigrated  about  1633 
with  his  wife,  Abigail,  and  sons,  John,  Benaiah, 
Daniel,  Samuel,  Thomas,  and  daughter,  Persis,  to 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  died  March  2,  1669.  He 
was  first  made  representative  in  1639,  and  often 
afterward.  He  was  a  deacon  of  Plymouth,  and 
among  the  first  purchasers  of  Dartmouth. 

The  eldest  son  of  Deacon  John  Dunham,  also 
named  John,  reared  a  family  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
consisting  of  John,  born  1647,  Jonathan,  born 
1650,  and  Samuel,  1652. 

The  eldest  son,  John,  was  a  member  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Church,  and  settled  in  Barnstable,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Smith,  in 
1679.  She  was  a  cousin  of  Gov.  Thomas  Hinck¬ 
ley,  and  was  born  November,  1647.  In  1696  John 
Dunham  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Windham, 
which  afterward  became  known  as  Dunham’s  Pond, 
and  is  now  called  Mansfield  Centre.  His  children 
were  Thomas,  born  December,  25,  1680,  Ebenezer, 
born  April  17,  1684, Elisha, born  September  1,1687- 

Elisha  Dunham  was  married  to  Temperance 
fetewart,  of  Chatham,  Mass. ,  and  two  children 
were  born  to  them:  Ebenezer,  May  31,  1717,  and 
Elisha,  August  21,  1718,  the  latter  dying  April 
24,  1751. 

Elisha  had  three  sons  with  whom  he  removed 
to  Vermont,  and  finally  to  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 
One  of  his  sons,  Elijah,  lived  at  Stillwater,  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  until  his  death.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  becoming  famous 
as  a  frontier  leader,  receiving  the  commissions  of 
captain  and  colonel.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Saratoga,  in  which  Burgoyne  surrendered,  part 
of  the  battle  having  been  fought  on  the  Dunham 
estate.  He  had  three  sons:  Solomon,  Elijah  and 
Daniel;  and  three  daughters:  Abigail,  Maria  and 
Freelove. 

Solomon,  born  in  1794,  received  such  education 
as  was  obtainable  at  that  time  at  his  home.  His 
father  dying  while  he  was  in  his  teens,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  would  fit  him 
for  engineering.  Entirely  dependent  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  obtaining  the  necessary  means  for 
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his  support  during  that  time  by  rafting  lumber 
from  the  Upper  Hudson  to  New  York  during  the 
season.  Having  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
surveying,  he  immigrated  to  Western  New  York 
about  1816,  settling  in  Cattaraugus  County,  near 
Buffalo,  where  he  married  Lydia  Ballard,  in  1819, 
and  where  were  born  eight  of  his  eleven  children: 
Betsy,  Daniel,  Harriet,  Jane,  Delia,  Julia,  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Emily;  those  born  in  Kane  County,  Ill., 
were  Helen,  Emma  and  Mark  W. 

With  the  capture  of  Black  Hawk,  and  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  Indian  claims  by  the  purchase 
of  their  lands,  all  impediments  to  the  settlement 
of  Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  disappeared, 
and  among  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  that  had  been  so  glowingly  portrayed, 
was  Solomon  Dunham,  who  undertook  the  journey 
with  his  family  overland,  arriving  at  Chicago,  then 
a  mere  village,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1885. 
Leaving  his  family  at  Fort  Dearborn,  he  came  to 
Fox  River,  and  located  a  claim  on  the  east  border 
of  the  Little  Woods,  on  Section  13,  St.  Charles 
Township,  to  which  the  family  were  immediately 
removed,  arriving  on  May  8,  1835.  As  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  surveys  had  not  been  made  at  that 
date,  the  rights  of  settlers  were  confined  to  pre¬ 
emptions.  Claim  titles  to  land  were  then  the  only 
titles  to  be  had  in  that  section,  and,  as  adventurers 
were  continually  attempting  to  “jump  claims,” 
and  thus  defraud  bona-fide  original  claimants  out 
of  their  land,  the  only  guarantee  to  a  title  often 
depended  on  the  strength  and  courage  of  the 
owner,  a  condition  of  things  which  caused  much 
trouble  among  the  early  settlers. 

Solomon  Dunham  possessed  great  firmness  and 
strength  of  character,  which,  combined  with  an  in¬ 
trepid  spirit  and  good  judgment,  soon  made  him  a 
man  of  mark  and  a  leader  among  the  pioneers. 
He  formed  organizations  in  their  midst  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  just  claims,  and  by  this  means  pre¬ 
vented  many  pioneer  families  from  being  summa¬ 
rily  and  wrongfully  ousted  from  their  homes.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  county  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  assisted  in  the  county’s  organization. 
As  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor  his  services  were 
constantly  in  demand,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
party  of  engineers  who  surveyed  and  laid  out  the 


first  railroad  built  west  of  Chicago,  known  as  the 
Chicago  &  Galena  Railroad.  In  all  business  deal¬ 
ings  he  was  prompt,  and,  in  the  aid  of  public  im- 
provements  and  whatever  other  calls  were  made 
upon  him,  he  was  liberal  to  the  extent  of  his 
means.  Strictly  honest  and  conscientious  in  all 
affairs,  Mr.  Dunham  was  radical  in  following  any 
course  of  action  or  thought  that  he  had  become 
satisfied  was  right.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in 
and  adherent  of  the  principles  represented  by 
the  Democratic  party.  His  fealty  never  wavered, 
and  he  for  years  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  politics 
of  Northern  Illinois.  Of  very  decided  opinions, 
fearless  and  outspoken  on  all  occasions,  he  natu¬ 
rally  made  some  bitter  opponents,  whilst  the  same 
characteristics  of  honest  fearlessness  made  many 
fast  and  true  friends.  Although  never  a  member 
of  any  sect  or  denomination,  he  was  possessed  of 
religious  convictions,  and  was  a  Universalist  in  be¬ 
lief.  Pure  in  his  speech  and  acts,  he  discounte¬ 
nanced  and  reproved  both  profanity  and  immoral¬ 
ity  by  theory  and  practice.  One  of  the  most 
worthy  among  the  pioneers,  he  died  April  2,  1865. 
His  wife,  Lydia  Ballard  Dunham,  having  died  eight 
years  previously. 

Carrie  M.  Dunham,  wife  of  M.  W.  Dunham,  to 
whom  she  was  married  May,  29,  1877,  was  born 
the  second  day  of  July,  1858,  atMaquoketa,  Iowa, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  S.  Dunham,  who 
was  born  December  18,  1831,  at  Mansfield,  Conn. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lewis  Brigham  Dunham,  born 
October  6,  1806,  at  Mansfield,  Conn.  Lewis  Brig¬ 
ham  Dunham  was  the  son  of  Cephas  Dunham. 
Cephas  Dunham  was  the  son  of  Seth  Dunham,  Jr., 
and  was  born  February  12,  1781,  at  Mansfield, 
Conn.  Seth  Dunham,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Seth 
Dunham,  and  was  born  July  4,  1741,  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.  Seth  Dunham,  Sr.,  was  the  son  of  Eben- 
ezer  Dunham,  and  was  born  about  1719,  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mass.  Ebenezer  Dunham  was  the  son  of 
John  Dunham  III,  and  was  born  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  April  17,  1684.  John  Dunham  III  was  the 
son  of  John  Dunham  II,  who  emigrated  with  his 
father  from  Lincolnshire,  England.  He  settled 
first  in  Plymouth,  married  in  1716,  and  removed 
to  Mansfield  in  1724. 

The  mother  of  Mrs.  Mark  W.  Dunham  was 
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Phoebe  McCoy,  daughter  of  Joseph  McCoy  and 
Phcebe  Bellows,  daughter  of  Col.  Caleb  Bellows, 
of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  son  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Bel¬ 
lows,  founder  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  grandson  of 
John  Bellows,  who  emigrated  from  London  on  the 
ship  “Hopewell,”  in  1685. 

M.  W.  Dunham,  the  subject  proper  of  this  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  received  his  primary  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  township,  supplemented  by 
a  course  in  the  academies  of  Batavia  and  Elgin,  and 
at  Wheaton  College.  He  early  acquired  the  habit  of 
self-reliance,  so  necessary  to  success.  From  the  age 
of  fifteen,  his  father’s  lai’ge  farm  was  largely  under 
his  direction  and  management,  and,  upon  his 
father’s  death,  in  1865,  the  homestead  was  left  by 
will  to  him.  Here  he  has  continued  to  live  to  the 
present  time,  making  the  many  vast  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  growth  and  general  im¬ 
provement  of  the  old  home  place.  The  original 
farm  consisted  of  about  300  acres,  with  buildings 
of  moderate  dimensions.  Now  “  Oaklawn  Farm” 
has,  by  repeated  accessions,  extended  its  borders 
until  it  consists  of  1,200  broad  acres,  thoroughly 
tilled,  of  most  fertile  and  highly  improved  land, 
crossed  at  convenient  distances  by  fine  graveled 
roads.  The  estate  is  dotted  with  a  number  of 
commodious  dwelling  houses  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  employes,  while  the  large  barns  and  well- 
appointed  stables  have  a  capacity  for  properly  and 
conveniently  caring  for  about  800  horses.  In  fact 
it  is  generally  known  and  recognized  as  the  largest 
and  finest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  distant  from  the  old  farm  dwelling  of 
Mr.  Solomon  Dunham,  is  located  the  family  resi¬ 
dence  of  M.  W.  Dunham,  a  large  mansion.  It  is 
built  of  white  brick  with  stone  trimmings  in  the 
Norman-Gothic  style  of  architecture  of  the  French 
chateau  type,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  farm  resi¬ 
dences,  if  not  the  finest,  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  mansion  from  without  presents  an  imposing 
appearance,  with  its  Norman  battlements  and 
Gothic  towers  and  turrets.  It  is  situated  on  a 
gently  sloping  eminence,  having  as  a  background 
a  beautiful  natural  grove  to  the  north  and  west. 
It  is  surrounded  by  thirty-five  acres  of  handsomely 
ornamented  grounds,  abounding  with  shrubs  and 


flowers,  and  intersected  with  graceful  macadamized 
roads  and  walks.  The  present  season  will  prob¬ 
ably  see  these  grounds  enlarged  to  100  acres,  mak¬ 
ing  it  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  private  parks  in 
the  country.  The  plans  for  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  apartments  in  the  mansion  were  made 
wholly  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dunham  and  his 
amiable  wife,  and  with  their  fittings  are  models  of 
elegance  and  convenience. 

“Oaklawn  ”  is  noted  for  its  hospitality,  and  to 
every  railroad  train  that  stops  within  a  mile  of  its 
generous  doors  has  for  years  been  sent  an  “  Oak¬ 
lawn  ’  ’  team  and  carriage,  to  carry  guests  to  and  fro. 

The  family  consists  of  three  bright  and  inter¬ 
esting  children,  named  Wirth  Stewart  Dunham, 
born  March  28,  1878;  Bernice  Dunham,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  1880,  and  Belle  Dunham,  born  August 
10,  1881. 

The  firmness  and  strength  of  character  inher¬ 
ited  from  his  father,  in  an  intensified  degree, 
united  with  a  phenomenal  pertinacity  of  purpose, 
well  fitted  M.  W.  Dunham  for  the  successful 
direction  of  any  business;  but  an  especial  love  for 
and  a  natural  talent  in  the.  judgment  of  horses 
has,  undoubtedly,  contributed  largely  toward  his 
unprecedented  success  in  his  chosen  business,  and 
placed  him  on  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  among 
the  successful  breeders  of  fine  stock  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  is  certainly  more  widely  known  than 
any  other  stock  breeder  in  America. 

The  great  improvement  brought  about  in  the 
draft  horses  of  this  country  during  the  past 
twenty  years  is  largely  due  to  M.  W.  Dunham’s 
untiring  energy  and  good  judgment,  he  having 
imported  from  France  during  that  time  over  two 
thousand  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Percheron 
breed  to  be  found  in  that  country,  in  addition  to 
which  he  is  constantly  breeding  from  his  stud  of 
over  two  hundred  imported  mares. 

His  unswerving  devotion  to  his  business  and 
unimpeachable  integrity,  coupled  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  for  handling  nothing  but  the 
best,  has  earned  for  him  the  gratitude  of  the 
French  as  well  as  the  American  people;  and  in  the 
old  district  of  the  Perche,  in  France,  the  name  of 
Mark  Dunham  is  truly  a  household  word,  and  his 
extended  acquaintance  among  the  best  men  of  both 
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France  and  America,  whose  confidence  he  fully 
enjoys,  has  given  him  an  influence  that  few  men 
possess. 

The  great  influence  exerted  by  this  man  with 
the  French  Government  on  behalf  of  the  breeders 
of  France,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Percheron 
race,  will  never  be  fully  known  here,  and  cannot 
be  estimated.  It  has  united  the  Government 
officials  and  the  private  breeders  of  that  country 
in  harmonious  efforts  for  progress,  and  established 
the  standard  of  the  Percheron  breeding  upon  a 
higher  plane  than  that  of  any  other  draft  race  in 
the  world. 

Unassuming  by  nature,  with  no  desire  for  per¬ 
sonal  distinction  outside  of  his  business,  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ham  has  always  declined  political  prominence, 
although  flattering  recognition  of  his  ability  has 
repeatedly  been  tendered  by  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  has  preferred  to  seek  and  earn  eminence  in  his 
chosen  field,  and  he  has  certainly  established  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  clearest-headed, 
most  energetic  and  far-seeing  of  American  stock 
breeders,  and  won  a  success  which  is  as  marked  in 
its  line  as  are  those  of  Jay  Gould  or  Vanderbilt  in 
railroading,  or  A.  T.  Stewart  in  the  mercantile  world. 


OSEPH  JAMES,  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
general  merchandise  stores  in  Gilbert’s,  Rut¬ 
land  Township,  was  born  in  Somersetshire, 
England,  in  1826,  and  at  twenty-four  years 
of  age  came  to  the  New  World,  landing  in  New 
York,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Canada,  where  he 
remained  only  a  short  time,  and  then  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  State  he  began  working 
in  a  ooal  mine;  then  two  years  later  he  removed  to 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  where  he  met  and  married  Cath¬ 
erine  Boyd,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Hock- 
field)  Boyd,  natives  of  Scotland,  where  they  spent 
their  lives.  Six  months  after  their  marriage,  in 
the  year  1854,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  removed  to  Du- 
Page  County,  Ill.,  and  in  1866  they  came  to  Rut¬ 
land  Township,  making  their  home  in  Gilbeid’s. 
At  this  time  he  was  working  on  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railroad  at  day  labor,  in  which 
he  continued  until  1872,  when  he  was  appointed 
station  agent  at  Gilbert’s,  a  position  he  yet  occu¬ 


pies.  In  1885  he  erected  his  present  beautiful 
home,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  com¬ 
modious  in  the  place.  In  1886  he  purchased  the 
stock  of  merchandise  of  John  Kelley,  sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  has  since  had  it  controlled  by  his 
son,  William. 

The  family  is  of  Welsh- Scotch  descent.  The 
paternal  grandparents  of  Joseph  James  were  na¬ 
tives  of  Wales,  and  removed  to  England,  where 
John  James,  their  son,  married  Ann  Salmon,  by 
which  union  Joseph  is  a  son.  John  James  died  in 
1855,  aged  fifty-six  years.  His  widow  lived 
until  1871,  in  which  year  she  died  aged  eighty  - 
six  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J ames  are  the  parents  of 
nine  children,  six  of  whom  still  live,  their  names 
1  in  order  of  birth  being  as  follows:  William  F.,  who 
for  some  time  was  conductor  on  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railroad  until,  rheumatism  disab¬ 
ling  him,  he  left  the  road  and  then  filled  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  township  collector  for  three  terms,  but  he 
now  attends  to  the  business  of  the  store,  and  is  one 
of  the  rising  young  men  of  the  county;  Elizabeth 
A.,  residing  at  home;  Frank  D. ,  conductor  on  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad;  Emma  J. ,  a 
teacher  in  Gilberts’  school;  Walter  S.  and  John  J., 
both  at  home.  Mr.  James  is  a  Republican,  and 
has  held  the  office  of  highway  commissioner;  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  well- 
known  and  much  respected  throughout  his  county, 
and  in  his  business  is  straightforward. 


ENRY  F.  PAULL,  farmer,  is  the  son  of 
William  H.  and  Lucretia  M.  (Sackett) 
Pauli,  and  is  a  native  of  Sugar  Grove 
■fJ  Township.  He  resides  upon  a  125-acre 
farm,  situated  in  Section  33.  His  father  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Medina  County,  Ohio,  and  his  mother  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pauli  married  Emma  K.  Kilts, 
who  was  born  in  Eagle,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.,  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1855.  Her  father,  John  H.  Kilts,  who 
now  resides  at  Eagle,  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  he  was  born  in  1822.  Her 
mother,  Hannah  (Lake)  Kilts,  was  born  in  East 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Pauli  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  in  which  he  has  been  steward  since 
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1888,  and  is  also  a  trustee.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican.  From  1883  to  1886  he  filled  the  of¬ 
fice  of  highway  commissioner  in  his  township,  and 
has  also  served  as  school  director  since  1883.  Mr. 
Pauli  has  a  worthy  record  as  an  upright  and  es¬ 
timable  citizen. 


Ill  Iff  ARK  WENTWORTH  FLETCHER,  one 
I  \l1  ^e  pi°neer  settlers  of  St.  Charles  Town- 

1^1]  ship,  whose  name  is  honorably  and  in- 
■f)  separably  connected  with  its  history,  was 

born  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  October  15,  1803.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  at  Dart 
mouth  College,  where  he  was  graduated.  He 
adopted  the  study  of  law  as  a  profession,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  State,  where  he 
practiced  for  some  years,  and  afterward  for  a  short 
time  in  Kane  County.  He  located  on  land  in  Sec¬ 
tion  13,  St.  Charles  Township,  in  1835.  He  was, 
and  yet  is,  of  the  Democratic  school  of  politics,  and 
on  the  county  organization  was  elected  its  first  clerk, 
and  at  the  same  election  to  the  office  of  county  sur¬ 
veyor,  serving  in  the  latter  office  one  year;  as  coun¬ 
ty  clerk  he  served  for  twelve  consecutive  years, 
and  then  retired  to  his  farm.  He  has  ever  retained 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  community,  and,  as  a 
wise  counselor  in  the  general  affairs  of  life,  his 
advice  has  always  been  highly  valued — advice  that, 
when  sought,  was  freely  given.  He  was  born  and 
reared  under  Presbyterian  influence,  and  through 
more  than  half  a  century’s  residence  in  Kane 
County,  has  been  a  model  of  good  morals.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  noble  impulses,  no  appeal  to  his  sympa¬ 
thies  was  ever  disregarded;  and  now,  in  his  age,  he 
is  reaping  that  sweetest  of  rewards,  universal  re¬ 
spect  and  love.  He  resides  on  his  farm  of  about 
800  acres,  in  St.  Charles  Township. 

Few  indeed  are  living  of  the  men  who,  like 
Mr.  Fletcher,  were  pioneers  of  this  section.  With 
Gov.  Ford  he  was  intimate,  and  all  his  friends 
and  associates  were  among  the  best  citizens  of  his 
section  or  State. 

Mark  Wentworth  Fletcher  was  married  August 
25,  1846,  to  Harriet  Dunham,  a  daughter  of  Solo¬ 
mon  and  Lydia  (Ballard)  Dunham,  and  had  the 
following  named  children:  Julia  E.,  born  Novem¬ 


ber  29,  1847;  Francis,  bom  March  20,  1850,  and 
died  February  18,  1863;  Charles,  born  April  28, 
1857;  James  Moore,  born  September  28,  1863; 
Harriet,  born  May  30,  1866. 

According  to  credible  records,  running  back 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  name  Fletcher  was 
derived  from  fleche  (an  arrow),  and  originated  at 
Burgundy,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  from  one  De  La  Flechiere,  a  member 
of  the  suite  of  the  powerful  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
came  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  from  him  the  English  branch  is  de¬ 
scended.  The  first  of  the  family  to  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  was  Robert,  who,  with  a  family  of  five  chil¬ 
dren  settled  on  land  (a  part  of  which  is  included  in 
the  city  limits  of  Concord,  Mass.),  in  1630.  A 
brief  genealogy  is  here  given:  Mark  Wentworth 
Fletcher,  born  October  15,  1803,  is  a  son  of  Jona. 
than,  born  November  9,  1767,  a  son  of  Jonathan, 
born  March  30,  1741,  a  son  of  Joseph,  born  at 
Westford,  Mass.,  July  6,  1713,  a  son  of  Joseph, 
born  at  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  June  10,  1689,  a  son  of 
Joshua,  born  March  30,  1648,  a  son  of  William, 
born  in  England,  1622,  a  son  of  Robert,  born  in 
England,  1592,  and  settled  in  Concord, Mass.,  1630. 


C.  NEWTON.  For  a  man  who  has  hardly 
yet  reached  the  prime  of  manhood  in  years, 
this  gentleman  has  already  made  a  mark  in 
the  busy  active  world  that  will  remain  a 
long  time  after  his  physical  person  shall  have 
passed  away.  He  is  the  eldest  of  the  children  of 
Levi  and  Rachel  (Cooley)  Newton,  born  in  Alex¬ 
ander,  N.  Y.,  August  26,  1832.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  of  that  vicinity,  and  was  a  pupil 
in  the  Alexander  Academy,  in  his  native  State, 
and  then  became  a  student  in  Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Penn.  Here  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  ripe  scholastic  education.  In  the  meantime, 
in  vacations  and  when  not  in  school,  he  was  in 
his  father’s  shops,  gaining  his  first  ideas  in  the 
business  of  the  factory  that  was  to  occupy  his 
entire  time  and  talents  in  mature  life.  There 
were  combined  the  natural  tastes  of  the  lad  for  the 
operating  of  machinery  and  the  financial  affairs 
and  reverses  of  his  fathe  to  make  him  unite  the 
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practical  with  the  theoretical  lessons  of  the  school¬ 
room.  Thus  apparent  adversity  was  made  his 
future  helper  to  great  successes,  as  the  oak  grows 
stronger  and  strikes  more  firm  its  roots  in  the  soil 
when  it  is  beaten  upon  by  the  winds  and  storms. 

Soon  after  quitting  school  he  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership  with  his  father,  and  with  him  suffered 
in  the  loss  by  fire  of  their  factory  and  contents,  in 
1854,  the  work  and  savings  of  years  being  swept 
away — a  total  loss  from  the  fact  that  the  insurance 
company  never  paid  a  dollar  on  its  policy.  At 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  their  factory  the  son 
was  not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  Newton 
family  then,  in  1854,  came  to  Illinois  and  were 
attracted  to  Batavia  by  the  magnificent  hardwood 
timber  in  the  big  woods  that  lay  along  the  east 
side  of  Fox  River  and  the  splendid  water  power 
of  that  stream,  to  be  used  in  working  up  this  body 
of  timber.  Father  and  son  continued  their  rela¬ 
tion  of  partners,  and  at  once  set  about  retrieving 
their  fortunes,  but  they  had  to  commence  in 
rather  a  small  way  to  carry  on  the  work,  their 
chief  capital  being  their  knowledge  of  working  in 
wood  and  iron,  and  their  own  strong  and  willing 
hands  to  do  the  work.  For  some  time  it  was  slow 
progress;  they  had  not  only  to  manufacture  their 
goods,  but  to  make  a  market  and  build  up  a  trade 
that  would  extend  beyond  the  confines  of  the  small 
vicinity.  Then,  too,  at  about  the  time  they  com¬ 
menced  to  build  up  their  factory,  the  railroads 
were  beginning  to  awaken  the  long  silence  of  the 
upper  valley;  thus  they  had  to  contend  against  the 
Eastern  and  old  established  manufacturers,  and 
compete  with  those  of  large  capital  who  were  thus 
brought  to  their  very  doors  by  the  railroads. 
They  were  never  discouraged,  never  lost  faith  a 
moment  in  their  future,  as  they  realized  that  the 
new  and  wonderful  means  of  transportation  that 
brought  them  to  the  doors  of  the  East  would  in  the 
end  bring  the  great  West  to  them,  and  thus  in  the 
end  would  be  their  best  good  fortune.  And  month 
by  month  they  worked  and  struggled  along,  con¬ 
stantly  adding  every  new  appliance  of  machinery 
that  their  means  would  permit  of  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  factory.  And  thus  the  small  shop  has 
grown  to  be  the  present  great  wagon  factory,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  now  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 


where  are  so  many  active  competitors.  The 
ground  on  which  their  buildings  stand  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1854;  a  blacksmith  shop,  40x60,  and  a 
wood  shop,  40x80,  erected.  The  next  year  a  two- 
story  building,  for  a  paint  shop  and  office,  was 
built.  This  was  forty  feet  square.  The  two  old 
shops  were  burned  in  1874,  but  were  at  once 
rebuilt  in  better  form  and  larger.  In  1855  they 
put  oxxt  thirty-six  wagons  and  thirty-six  buggies 
and  carriages.  In  1868  were  built  their  present 
front  offices,  stores  and  business  block.  The 
entire  front  has  three  stories,  and  the  wing’s  have 
all  two  stories.  The  shops  cover  the  ground  with 
solid  stone  bxiildings — two  wings,  400  feet  long 
and  fifty  wide,  two  stories  high,  and  the  entire 
front  three  stories  high,  the  whole  of  stone.  In 
1886  the  output  was  3,500  farm  wagons,  and  about 
500  light  spring  vehicles.  Last  year,  1887,  they 
sent  out  from  4,000  to  5,000  of  these  vehicles. 
The  factory  is  operated  by  water  power,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  provided  with  ample  steam  power, 
for  use  in  case  of  a  deficiency  or  a  failure  from 
any  cause  of  the  water  power.  The  regular  force 
of  employes  is  about  110  men.  The  capital  stock 
is  $100,000,  with  a  surplus  of  $200,000,  and, 
practically,  no  indebtedness. 

D.  C.  Newton  was  made  px-esident  of  the  New¬ 
ton  Wagon  Manufacturing  Company  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Levi  Newton,  who  had  been  presi¬ 
dent  since  its  organization.  When  the  rebels  fired 
upon  Fort  Sumter,  Mr.  Newton  laid  aside  his 
business  affairs  and  gave,  unhesitatingly,  his  best 
enei-gies  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  assisted  in 
raising  a  company,  and  upon  its  organization  was 
elected  lieutenant  Company  D,  Fifty-second  Regi¬ 
ment  Illinois  Infantry.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  he  was  promoted  captain  of  his  company.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  service  during  his 
three-year  term,  and  was  mustered  oxxt  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  in  December,  1864,  having  participated 
in  the  battles  commencing  at  Fort  Donelson, 
Shiloh,  siege  and  battle  of  Corinth,  Ixxka,  the 
■  marches  and  battles  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta, 
and  the  grand  march  to  the  sea.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  and  resumed  his 
old  place  in  the  manufactory. 

October  27,  1853,  D.  C.  Newton  and  Miss  Mary 
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M.  Princlle  were  united  in  marriage  at  Bennington, 

N.  Y. ,  of  which  State  she  is  a  native.  Capt.  New¬ 
ton  and  family  have  traveled  extensively  in  Europe, 
and  in  his  home  are  evidences  of  taste  and  refine¬ 
ment  in  rare  articles  of  virtu,  found  in  the  course 
of  their  travels,  purchased  and  brought  to  adorn 
their  pleasant  home  on  Batavia  Avenue.  While 
traveling  through  Southern  France  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  various  churches  of  rare  construction, 
and  very  attractively  built,  the  walls  being  entirely 
of  boulders.  The  impression  lingered  in  his  mind, 
and,  after  his  arrival  home,  he  at  times  would 
notice  the  boulders  scattered  about  the  country. 
These  peculiar  rocks  are  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  upper  lake  region  by  the  glaciers 
that  once  moved  over  this  part  of  the  earth.  The 
idea  eventuated  into  the  erection  of  the  present  mag¬ 
nificent  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  in  the 
course  of  construction  on  Batavia  Avenue,  opposite 
the  residence  of  Capt.  Newton.  It  is  being  built 
entirely  by  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Gammon,  and  its 
walls,  turrets,  steeples  and  chimneys  are  all  made 
of  boulder  rock,  except  the  face  trimmings.  When 
complete  it  will  cost  $30,000.  This  church  will 
long  remain,  the  most  unique  and  elegant  in  the 
valley,  and  will  endure  as  a  permanent  monument 
to  the  liberality,  taste  and  munificence  of  its  build¬ 
ers.  Its  lines  of  architecture  are  new  and  striking, 
the  material,  and  the  solidity  and  strength  of  its 
walls,  will  keep  it  in  its  perfection  through  the 
coming  centuries. 


RANK  J.  SCHOONHOYEN.  Among  the 
young  men  of  Plato  who  possess  business 
ability,  energy,  integrity  and  enterprise, 
this  gentleman  is  entitled  to  a  place.  He 
was  born  in  Plato,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  February  24, 
1862,  a  son  of  Henry  A.  and  Martha  (Cass)  Schoon- 
hoven,  who  came  to  Illinois  among  its  earliest  set¬ 
tlers,  buying  640  acres  of  land,  the  greater  portion 
of  it  being  in  Section  24,  Plato  Township,  where 
they  lived  until  the  spring  of  1887,  and  then  re¬ 
tired  to  Elgin. 

Frank  J.  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  good  business  education  in  the  pubfic 
schools,  and  in  the  Elgin  Academy.  When  his  fa¬ 


ther  retired  he  assumed  control  of  the  homestead, 
where  he  conducts  a  dairy  farm,  finding  a  market 
for  the  products  at  the  condensing  factory  in  Elgin. 
His  farm  is  also  well  stocked  with  horses,  is  well- 
drained,  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  on 
the  place  are  ample  buildings  of  every  kind.  Mr. 
Schoonhoven  takes  considerable  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  is  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  of  Elgin. 

November  29,  1886,  Mr.  Schoonhoven  married 
Miss  Ora  Munger,  the  accomplished  daughter  of 
Henry  A.  and  Mary  Jane  (Shepherd)  Munger.  She 
was  born  in  Union,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  March  30, 
1866.  In  1873  her  parents  removed  to  Dundee, 
where  she  lived  until  her  marriaere. 


WEN  BURK,  one  of  the  prominent  repre¬ 
sentative  farmers  of  Rutland  Township, 
and  one  who  by  industry,  business  tact,  and 
economy,  has  framed  his  own  fortune,  was 
born  in  the  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1809.  He  remained  in  his  native  land  until  1834, 
in  which  year,  in  company  with  his  two  broth¬ 
ers,  John  and  James,  he  immigrated  to  America, 
and  for  three  years  labored  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  thence  removing  to  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Elgin,  then  in  its  infancy,  containing  but  five 
houses.  Soon  after  this  he  pre-empted  a  farm  of 
160  acres  in  Cook  County,  to  wdiich  he  removed, 
but  a  few  months  later  he  concluded  to  make  Kane 
County  his  permanent  home,  and  accordingly  pur¬ 
chased  in  1842  his  present  farm,  to  which  he 
moved  in  1849. 

In  1837,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Glass,  who,  although 
now  (1887)  eighty-four  years  of  age  and  quite  fee¬ 
ble,  still  lives  to  share  with  the  husband  of  her 
youth  the  prosperity  she  has  helped  to  gain.  Four 
children  have  come  to  their  home,  all  of  whom  are 
yet  alive:  James  and  Daniel,  prominent  farmers  of 
Kane  County,  Ill.;  Abbie  N. ,  in  Nebraska,  and 
Johanna,  in  Chicago.  All  are  married  and  to¬ 
gether  have  over  thirty  children. 

Mr.  Burk  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  township,  and  has  held  the  offices  of 
school  director  many  years;  highway  commissioner, 
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three  terms;  overseer  of  the  poor,  several  years; 
collector  of  taxes,  one  term;  and  the  duties  of  all 
he  discharged  with  credit  to  himself,  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  constituents.  For  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
politics  a  firm  Democrat.  He  is  a  self-made  man. 
Coming  to  America  penniless,  and  working  for 
only  his  board  at  first,  he  rose  gradually,  until  to¬ 
day  he  possesses  200  acres  of  as  good  land  as  can  be 
found  in  the  fertile  township  of  Rutland. 


Jr  J  ON.  DAVID  FRANCISCO  BARCLAY 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  March 
'|  29,  1831,  and  immigrated  to  America  with 

•f:  his  parents’  family,  in  1842.  He  came  to 

Elgin  to  make  a  permanent  home,  in  1851,  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  hardware  merchant 
and  dealer  in  dairy  products,  in  1860.  He  has 
served  the  people  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  was  three  times  elected  alderman,  and 
served  the  city  of  Elgin  as  its  mayor,  five  terms. 
At  this  time  he  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Illinois  Northern  Insane  Asylum,  of  Elgin.  He 
is  president  of  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners  of  Elgin. 


CHARLES  WHEATON.  This  gentleman, 
one  of  the  learned  and  prominent  attorneys 
^  of  Kane  County,  was  born  in  Warren,  R.  I., 
May  29,  1829,  and  is  a  son  of  Nathan  N. 
and  Content  B.  (Maxwell)  Wheaton,  the  former  of 
whom  was  descended  from  one  Robert  Wheaton, 
of  Welsh  extraction,  who  came  from  England  in 
1634,  and  settled  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.  The  Max¬ 
wells  were  of  Scotch  descent,  the  first  immigrants 
of  the  family  settling  in  Rhode  Island  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Nathan  Miller,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Nathan  N.  Wheaton,  was  quartermaster- 
general  of  Rhode  Island  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress;  and  James  Maxwell,  grandfather  of 
Charles  Wheaton,  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Charles  Wheaton  received  liberal  educational 
advantages,  and  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  I 


1845,  he  started  to  go,  in  company  with  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Abbott,  and  Bishop  Chase,  to  Jubilee  College, 
Ill.,  there  to  become  a  student.  They  came  the 
entire  distance  over  the  Alleghenies  by  stage,  and 
while  crossing  the  mountain  the  vehicle  was  up¬ 
set,  Bishop  Chase  being  so  seriously  injured  as  to 
cause  a  detention  of  the  party  for  two  weeks.  On 
arrival  at  Pittsburgh  they  took  boat  for  St.  Louis, 
thence  via  the  Illinois  River  to  Peoria,  thence  by 
stage  to  Jubilee  College,  of  which  Bishop  Chase 
was  principal.  This  college  was  built  on  the  open 
prairie,  and  the  prairie  wolves,  being  numerous 
then,  made  nocturnal  music  under  the  very  eaves. 
Mr.  Wheaton  remained  at  this  school  a  year,  and 
then  started  on  his  return  trip,  taking  stage  for 
Chicago,  where  he  put  up  at  the  old  ‘  ‘  Lake 
House,’  on  the  North  Side,  near  the  present  Rush 
Street  bridge,  crossing  Chicago  River  by  a  rope 
ferry,  taking  the  steamer  “  Niagara”  for  Buffalo, 
and  thence  home.  Soon  afterward  he  became  a 
student  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1849. 

He  began  reading  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
B.  F.  Thomas,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  afterward 
became  a  judge  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  member  of  Congress.  After  reading 
as  a  student  two  years  Mr.  Wheaton  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Worcester,  September  7,  1851,  began 
practice  there,  and  in  the  fall  of  1854  again  came 
to  Illinois,  locating  at  Batavia;  there  he  followed 
his  profession  until  the  spring  of  1859,  when  he 
moved  to  Aurora,  where  he  has  since  practiced 
law.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Kane 
County  bar,  having  practiced  here  thirty-one 
years.  Mr.  Wheaton  is  a  Republican- Prohibition¬ 
ist,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
politics.  He  served  as  supervisor  for  Aurora  from 
1868  to  1872,  and  was  once  elected  mayor  of  Aurora 
on  a  strict  Prohibition  ticket;  but  after  serving 
one  month  the  council  passed  a  low  liquor  license 
ordinance  over  his  head,  which  caused  him  to  re¬ 
sign.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1870,  and  in  the  fall  of  1886  the 
Prohibitionists  ran  him  for  Congress,  he  receiving 
2,000  votes. 

Mr.  Wheaton  was  married  in  1860  to  Sarah  H. 
Brewster,  of  Middleburg,  Vt.,  and  by  her  has  five 


children:  Lizzie  (now  the  wife  of  Charles  H.  Hale, 
of  Aurora),  Clara  S.,  Sarah  B. ,  Annie  H.  and 
Mary  F. 


Ill  M  ILES  W.  WILLIS,  a  successful  business 
I  ^1  maQ  ®^urn>  *s  a  representative  of  the 
I  many  sons  of  that  great  old  State  once 

•f)  called  “Penn’s  Woods,”  who  are  now 
scattered  over  the  continent,  exerting  everywhere 
a  marked  influence  in  the  cause  of  the  world’s  prog¬ 
ress.  Mr.  Willis  was  born  in  Erie  County,  that 
State,  March  22,  1836.  His  parents  were  Horace 
and  Amy  (Miller)  Willis,  the  former  a  native  of 
Vermont,  and  the  latter  of  New  York.  The  family 
came  to  Illinois  in  1844,  purchased  a  farm  in 
Blackberry  Township,  and  upon  it  made  their 
home,  working  industriously  and  carrying  out  the 
projected  improvements  that  they  had  designed. 
The  region  of  country  about  them  was  wild,  and 
their  new  home  presented  many  a  contrast  with 
the  scenes  they  had  left  behind  them.  They 
were  quiet  and  industrious  people,  and  naturally 
fell  in  with  the  breezy  and  hospitable  ways  of 
the  West,  and  soon  they  became  known  and  re¬ 
spected  by  a  wide  circle  of  neighbors.  Upon  this 
farm  the  good  .parents  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  the  father  dying  in  October,  1863,  and  the 
mother  in  May,  1879.  They  had  in  life  been 
highly  esteemed  members  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  their  death  brought  sorrow  to  many,  who  had 
known  them  in  their  useful  and  earnest  lives. 

Miles  W.  Willis  and  Isabella  Warne  were  mar¬ 
ried  November  13,  1868.  Mrs.  Willis  is  a  native 
of  New  York,  born  January  8,  1836,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Charity  (Stires)  Warne.  [A  sketch  of 
the  Warne  family  is  given  elsewhere  in  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  John  Warne.]  Immediately  after  mar¬ 
riage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \\  illis  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  village  of  Elburn.  In  1859  Mr.  Willis  pur¬ 
chased  the  west  half  of  the  old  homestead,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1860  took  his  half  brother,  J.  W.  Swain, 
into  partnership,  and  they  worked  the  farm  to¬ 
gether;  then,  in  the  fall  of  1863,  commenced  the 
stock,  grain  and  hay-pressing  business,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  till  the  spring  of  1884,  in  which 
year  Mr.  Willis  sold  his  warehouse  interest,  and 


then  invested  largely  in  western  lands,  in  Kansas  and 
Iowa.  This  investment  was  timely  and  judicious; 
the  land  is  now  a  cattle  ranch.  After  the  death  of 
their  parents  they  bought  out  the  rest  of  the  heirs, 
and  they  hold  the  old  homestead  together. 

Mr.  Willis’  family  is  not  connected  with  any 
church,  but  is  content  with  that  broader  religion, 
“  to  do  good,  ’  ’  and  to  aid  and  comfort  all  religious 
societies,  assisting  them  in  all  their  good  works. 
Politically,  Mr.  Willis  affiliates  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  town 
board.  He  is  extensively  known  for  his  public 
spirit  and  liberal  enterprise,  and  quietly  moves 
along  ‘  ‘  with  charity  for  all  and  malice  toward 
none.  ”  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


TIMOTHY  HAYDEN  is  one  of  the  oldest  set¬ 
tlers  of  Rutland  Township.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  born  in 
1814,  and  his  parents,  Edmund  and  Mar¬ 
garet  (MaLoughney)  Hayden,  lived  and  died  in 
Erin.  When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  Timothy 
started  to  make  his  home  and  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  Landing  at  New  York,  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  labored  for  five  years, 
first  at  canaling,  and  afterward  attending  mason. 
From  there  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  remained 
eighteen  months,  and  then  proceeded  to  Illinois, 
where  for  two  years  longer  he  followed  canaling 
on  the  Michigan  &  Illinois  Canal.  Once  more 
he  turned  his  steps  eastward,  and  spent  three  years 
in  the  same  employment  in  Ohio. 

But,  tiring  of  his  wandering  life,  he  came  to 
Kane  County,  Ill.,  in  1845,  and  settled  on  the 
farm  which  he  has  since  owned.  Before  leaving 
his  native  land  he  was  married  to  Susan  Gorman, 
who  came  with  him  to  America,  and  who  departed 
this  life  at  Newark,  N.  J. ,  some  eighteen  months 
later.  One  child  was  born  to  them,  which  lived 
only  one  year  and  a  half.  His  second  marriage 
was  with  Ellen  Keefe,  also  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  immigrated  to  America  when  quite  young. 
Together  the  couple  came  to  their  Illinois  home 
and  toiled  to  improve  the  nearly  wild  place  they 
had  purchased,  and  amply  succeeded.  She  was  a 
good  wife,  and  in  1873  sank  into  the  dreamless 
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sleep  of  death.  She  bore  no  children.  Some 
months  later  Mr.  Hayden  married  Catherine  Devine, 
who  died  thirteen  months  later,  leaving  one  child, 
a  daughter,  who  still  survives.  Needing  a  com¬ 
panion  in  his  advancing  years,  he,  in  1875,  took  to 
himself  as  wife  Ellen  Haalan,  daughter  of  John 
and  Bridget  (Dooley)  Haalan.  early  settlers  of  Kane 
County.  His  present  wife  has  borne  him  three 
children,  of  whom  only  one  survives.  Mr.  Hayden 
and  all  his  family  are  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  is  the  owner  of  280  acres 
of  choice  land,  and  is  a  man  widely  known. 


iRANK  L.  MATTESON,  a  resident  of  St. 
Charles  Township,  and  a  son  William  M. 
and  Nancy  (Wheeler)  Matteson,  was  born 
at  St.  Charles,  June  0,  1861.  When  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  was  in 
business  with  a  wholesale  house,  and  from  there 
he  returned  to  St.  Charles.  In  November,  1881, 
in  Iowa,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Kate 
M.  Martin,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
daughter  of  Charles  H.  and  Catherine  Martin,  who 
removed  to  Iowa  when  she  was  but  a  child.  Three 
children  have  blessed  their  union,  two  of  whom  are 
living.  Lizzie  Luella  and  Charles  M. 

Mr.  Matteson.  in  political  matters,  supports  the 
Republican  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St. 
Charles  Lodge,  No.  14,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  the  raising  of  a  tine  <n-ade  of 
Holstein  cattle.  His  parents  are  known  as  early 
settlers  of  St.  Charles  Township,  and  the  family 
are  widely  known  and  highly  respected. 


farm  in  Blackberry  Township.  In  the  third  year 
of  his  residence  there  he  purchased  208  acres  of 
land,  and  carried  on  farming  successfully,  hand¬ 
ling  during  his  residence  there  several  farms,  for 
as  his  accumulations  increased,  he  bought  and  sold 
and  made  money  from  these  investments.  He 
also  served  as  agent  for  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railroad  Company  at  Lafox  from  1865 
to  1878,  and  was  recognized  in  his  locality  as  good 
authority  in  all  business  transactions.  He  served 
Blackberry  Township  twice  as  its  supervisor,  and 
filled  many  minor  offices  of  honor  and  trust.  In 
1881  he  located  in  Aurora,  where  he  had  purchased 
property,  and  where  he  has  since  resided.  Before 
coming  west  he  married  Emily  Ann  Hurd,  who 
was  born  in  Sandgate,  Vt. ,  and  who  has  proved  a 
fitting  helpmeet  to  him  in  his  life’s  cares.  She 
has  borne  him  no  children,  but  they  have  acted  as 
foster  parents  to  two  daughters  of  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  Emma  and  Nellie  Ames,  former  of  whom 
is  the  wife  of  H.  H.  Barker,  merchant  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  of  Lafox,  and  the  latter  as  yet  cheers 
the  domestic  circle  of  her  foster  parents  by  her 
presence.  Mr.  Brown  has  ever  been  a  ready  sup¬ 
porter  of  measures  tending  to  the  advancement 
and  development  of  the  locality.  Averse  to  pub¬ 
licity,  he  has,  however,  filled  several  official  posi¬ 
tions.  When  the  Civil  War  was  upon  us  he  was 
very  active  in  raising  means  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
front  and  their  families  at  home.  He  has  made  a 
worthy  record  as  a  citizen  of  Blackberry  Township, 
and  in  his  partial  retirement  here  enjoys  the  respect 
of  all  who  known  him. 


ILLIAM  WALLACE  BROWN,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  notice,  was  born  in  Evans, 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  14,  1827,  and  is 
a  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Ann  (Gray) 
Brown,  who  early  went  to  Erie  County  fr  om  Madi¬ 
son  Countv,  N.  Y.  William  Wallace  Brown  began 
for  himself  when  a  boy  by  working  out  by  the 
month,  generally  at  farming.  He  was  painstaking, 
and  as  a  good  economist  laid  by  a  little  every  year. 
He  had  gathered  by  him  a  small  stock,  and  in 
October,  1855,  came  west  and  located  upon  a  rented 


TrHOMAS  DWYER  is  a  son  of  Richard  and 
Ellen  (Barry)  Dwyer,  and  a  twin  brother  of 
Edward  Dwyer  (biographies  of  all  of  whom 
appear  elsewhere),  and  was  born  in  Rutland 
Township,  this  county,  in  1844.  He  was  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  left  home  to  work  for 
himself  on  the  farm  which  he  now  owns,  and  from 
which  he  has  never  removed. 

In  1871  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Cath¬ 
erine  Clinnin,  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine 
(Long)  Clinnin,  natives  of  the  County  Cork,  Ire¬ 
land,  who  immigrated  to  America  in  about  1846, 
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and  made  tlieir  home  in  Kane  County.  Mr.  Clin- 
nin  died  some  years  ago.  Mrs.  Thomas  Dwyer 
has  spent  her  entire  life  in  Rutland  Township,  ex¬ 
cept  two  years  passed  in  Elgin,  Ill.  Mr.  Dwyer 
has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  has  held  the 
office  of  assessor,  two  terms;  collector,  two  terms; 
road  commissioner,  six  years;  and  for  a  long  time 
was  school  director.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church;  is  owner  of  a  farm  of  200 
acres,  all  the  improvements  on  which  he  himself 
has  made.  He  is  a  man  of  good  judgment  and 
sterling  qualities,  and  the  son  of  a  family  that  has 
aided  very  materially  the  progress  that  makes 
Kane  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  State. 


DWARD  D.  MC  GUIRE.  This  well-known 
lr-1  grocer  of  the  city  of  Aurora  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  Lisdowney,  County  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  August  11,  1848,  his  parents  being 
Patrick  and  Margaret  (Kelley)  McGuire.  The 
father,  who  was  a  merchant  tailor,  conscious  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  labored  in  his  native 
land,  and  with  a  faith  and  hope  for  better  things 
in  this  country,  sought  a  home  in  the  New  World. 
Accordingly,  in  1852,  he  set  out  for  America,  land¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City.  Here  he  spent  a  short  time, 
and  then,  turning  his  attention  to  the  western  coun¬ 
try,  came  to  Aurora,  in  1854.  In  1856  he  brought 
his  wife  and  children  to  that  city,  to  the  new  home 
he  had  prepared  for  them,  where  he  reared  and 
educated  them  well ;  and  his  five  sons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter  have  become  good  citizens  and  useful  members 
of  society. 

Edward  D.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  took  up  the 
trade  of  marble  cutter,  and  after  completing  it 
worked  at  the  business  for  about  twenty-three 
years,  for  many  years  of  that  time  as  an  employer. 
Retiring  from  the  firm  of  Meagher,  Bolduc  &  Mc¬ 
Guire,  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  which  he 
is  still  carrying  on.  Mr.  McGuire  was  united  in 
marriage  in  Aurora  with  Elizabeth  Corbett,  and 
to  their  union  have  been  born  three  sons  and  one 
daughter:  Nellie  May,  John  R. ,  Edward  J.  and 
Richard  J.  The  parents  are  members  of  St.  Mary’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  Aurora,  and  their  mar¬ 


riage  was  the  first  one  solemnized  in  that  church  ed- 
ifice.  Of  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  Patrick 
McGuire,  James  is  a  blacksmith  in  the  shops  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  Aurora; 
Daniel  is  in  railroad  business  in  Irving,  Kas. ;  Bridget 
is  the  wife  of  Stephen  Doernan,  a  farmer  of  Buck 
Creek,  Iowa;  John  is  in  railroad  employ  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  division  superintendent  of  an  important  line 
there;  and  Patrick  is  a  locomotive  engineer  with  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Mr.  E.  D.  McGuire  is  an  enterprising  and  pro¬ 
gressive  business  man  and  citizen,  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  held 
official  membership  in  his  church.  Upon  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  A.  O.  H.  Society  in  Aurora,  he 
became  a  charter  member,  and  has  since  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  its  members  as  its  president.  He  has 
always  given  a  cordial  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  although  often  requested  to  accept  office, 
has  always  declined,  being  averse  to  public  life. 


UDGE  W.  D.  BARRY  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
best  known  and  most  honored  citizens  of  the 
city  of  St.  Charles.  He  was  born  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y. ,  March  28,  1809,  and  is  a 
son  of  John  and  Eunice  (Sweet)  Barry,  natives  of 
Connecticut  and  Vermont,  respectively,  who  after 
their  marriage  moved  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  family  was  of  Irish  extraction,  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  being  Hon.  W.  T.  Barry,  who  was  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain  during  President  Jackson’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  who  died  in  London  in  1883. 

In  1828,  when  nineteen  years  old,  our  subject 
was  employed  as  a  stage  driver  from  the  then  vil¬ 
lage  of  Utica,  in  his  native  county.  Later  he  was 
employed  as  an  attendant  in  the  State’s  prison  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Having  applied  himself  assidu¬ 
ously  to  the  study  of  medicine  he  was,  in  1835, 
licensed  by  the  New  York  Medical  Society,  and  be¬ 
gan  practicing.  During  the  same  year  he  removed 
to  Napoleon,  Henry  Co.,  Ohio,  and  while  there 
became  a  contractor  on  the  Wabash  &  Erie 
Canal ;  but,  giving  that  up,  he  began  reading  law 
with  State  Senator  Bates,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
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bar,  a  month  after  which  event  he  was  elected 
State’s  attorney  for  Henry  County. 

In  April,  1840,  he  came  to  St.  Charles,  where 
he  commenced  practicing  law,  and  in  1852  he  was 
elected  county  judge  for  Ivane  County.  During 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  a  member  of  the 
military  board  from  this  district;  at  present  he  is 
president  of  Kane  County  bar. 

Mr.  Barry  has  been  twice  married;  his  first 
wife  was  Eliza  Sealbrooke,  and  his  present  wife, 
whom  he  married  at  St.  Charles,  January  18, 
1845,  was  Isabella  Thom,  a  native  of  the  vicinity 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Her  father,  John  Thom, 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  famous  Forty-second 
Regiment  of  Highlanders  (“Black  Watch”),  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Mr.  Barry 
is  the  father  of  two  children,  Eliza  D.  and  William 
T.  (both  deceased).  Mrs.  Barry  is  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 


AMES  DANLY,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  progressive  farmers  of  Blackberry  Town¬ 
ship,  owns  320  acres  of  fine  land  on  Sections 
27  and  28  in  that  township.  He  came  to 
Illinois  from  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1845, 
and  began  work  as  a  farm  hand  in  Sugar  Grove 
Township.  In  1848  he  pm-chased  160  acres  of 
Government  land  in  Grundy  County,  but  sold  it 
in  1875,  and  returned  to  this  county,  purchasing 
his  present  farm. 


RTHUR  D.  HAYNES  was  born  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  23,  1856,  son  of 
Drewery  P.  and  Elizabeth  (Jackson)  Haynes, 
the  former  of  whom  died  when  the  son  was 
eight  years  of  age.  The  mother  afterward  mar¬ 
ried  Nicholas  Father,  by  occupation  a  book  dealer, 
and  with  them  Arthur  D.  lived  until  twenty- four 
years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  and  there  learned  with  T.  S.  Bowman, 
of  that  city,  the  trade  of  printer,  at  which  he 
worked  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  St.  Louis  com¬ 
bined,  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

August  12,  1884,  Mr.  Haynes  bought  of  Charles 
Archer,  the  office  and  plant  of  the  Geneva  (Ill.) 


Republican,  a  six-column  quarto,  and,  as  its  name 
indicates,  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  platform, 
with  a  circulation  at  the  present  time  of  some  500. 
This  neat  and  newsy  journal  is  successfully  and 
ably  conducted,  and  reflects  well-deserved  credit 
on  Mr.  Haynes,  who  is  both  editor  and  proprietor. 


SAAC  MORGAN.  This  well-known  resident 
of  Aurora  was  born  near  Aberystwith,  Cardi¬ 
ganshire,  Wales,  February  8,  1843,  and  is  a  son 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Jones)  Morgan,  who 
came  to  America  in  1849,  locating  at  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  whence  they  removed  to  Chicago  in  1852. 
Here  the  mother  died  that  same  year,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Morgan  located  in  Big  Rock 
Township,  Kane  County.  He  was  a  cai-penter  and 
birilder  by  trade,  but  after  settling  in  Big  Rock 
Township  he  carried  on  farming  with  success  for 
several  years,  retiring  in  his  later  days;  he  died 
of  heart  disease  August  23,  1880. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  spent  his  boyhood 
on  a  farm,  and  obtained  a  fair  common-school  edu¬ 
cation,  which  he  supplemented  with  a  two  years’ 
course  of  instruction  at  a  private  academy  in 
Ottawa,  Ill.  He  then  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  in  a  thorough  classical 
and  scientific  course  of  study,  but  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it  before  graduating.  He  returned  home 
and  taught  school  a  short  time,  and  then  engaged 
in  mercantile  trade,  with  which  he  was  identified 
for  many  years,  retiring  from  it  in  1884,  in  order 
to  give  his  attention  to  other  pursuits.  He  was 
married,  in  Aurora,  to  Lizzie,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  (Thomas)  Meredith,  and  to 
their  union  one  child  has  been  born,  Helen,  a 
bright  little  girl.  Since  locating  here  Mr.  Morgan 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  citizens  of  Aurora. 
He  has  contributed  means  for  the  support  of  most 
of  its  important  manufacturing  and  banking  inter¬ 
ests,  and  is  to-day  the  holder  of  considerable  amount 
of  stock  in  these  institutions.  His  counsel  is  con¬ 
sidered  good  on  matters  social,  industrial  and 
political,  in  which  latter  he  has  given  a  decided 
prestige  to  his  party  by  his  foresightedness;  he  is 
a  strong  partisan  of  the  Republican  school  of 
politics,  and,  although  pressure  has  often  been  put 
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upon  him  to  accept  office,  he  has  always  refused. 
He  is  decidedly  averse  to  publicity  in  these  matters, 
excepting  so  far  as  it  may  benefit  his  friends.  Of 
a  generous  disposition,  he  is  popular  with  all. 


HILIP  T.  BARTHOLOMEW.  This  prom¬ 
inent  merchant  of  Geneva  is  a  native  of 
Washington  County,  N.  Y. ,  born  February 
15,  1849,  and  is  a  son  of  Guy  E.  and 
Jeanette  Bartholomew,  who  came  from  New  York 
State  to  Illinois  in  1854.  They  located  in  Du  Page 
County,  where  they  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  they  moved  to  Blackberry  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  County,  and  here  made  their  home 
until  1874.  They  now  reside  in  Geneva. 

Philip  T.  is  third  in  a  family  of  five  children. 
In  1864,  when  but  fifteen  years  old,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Illinois 
Volunteers.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  worked 
as  a  farm  hand  in  summer,  attending  school  in 
winter,  and  afterward  became  a  teacher.  He  also 
learned  the  trade  of  painting,  which  he  followed 
for  twelve  years.  In  1882  he  settled  in  Geneva, 
where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  at  his  trade, 
and  in  1884  he  embarked  in  his  present  hardware 
business. 

November  25,  1875,  Mr.  Bartholomew  was 
married  to  Lois  Watson,  who  was  born  in  DuPage 
County,  Ill.,  in  1853,  and  died  December  31,  1886, 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  relatives. 
She  left  two  sons — Roy  and  Eugene  Ray.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  has 
served  as  president  of  the  town  board. 


BB.  PALMER  has  been  long  recognized  as 
one  of  the  active  and  successful  business 
)  men  of  Elgin.  Energetic  and  enterprising 
he  has  earned  well  his  successes  in  life. 
He  is  a  son  of  Lawrence  and  Polly  (Butler)  Palmer, 
and  was  born  July  24,  1831,  in  Branford,  Conn. 
He  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  place,  having 
received  a  limited  education  in  the  public  schools. 
He  engaged  in  the  livery  business  for  some  time  in 
that  place,  and  in  1855  moved  westward,  deter¬ 


mined  to  find  a  more  suitable  place  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  young  man  to  grow  up  with  the  new  country. 
He  selected  Elgin  as  his  permanent  home,  and 
here  he  recommenced  the  livery  business,  in  which 
he  has  been  continuously  engaged  to  the  present 
time,  with  the  exception  of  four  years  spent  at 
Clifton,  Ill. 

Mr.  Palmer  married,  in  New  York  City,  Ellen 
Lyon,  a  native  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  and  to  them 
have  been  born  three  sons:  James  L.  and  Charles, 
skilled  workmen  employed  in  the  Elgin  National 
Watch  Factory,  and  Harry,  living  with  his  parents 
in  their  comfortable  home.  Mr.  Palmer  in  politics 
is  a  Republican. 


YSANDER  C.  BREESE  is  a  retired  farmer 
of  Kane  County,  living  near  the  town  of 
'  Montgomery.  He  is  a  native  of  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y. ,  born  October  29,  1824.  In 
early  childhood  he  was  placed  under  the  care  and 
control  of  his  grandfather,  a  farmer,  who  reared  his 
charge  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  in  his  life’s  occu¬ 
pation. 

In  1841  the  grandfather’s  family  came  to 
Illinois,  and  here  Lysander  C.  commenced  to 
work  at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do— at  one  time 
hoeing  corn  for  the  munificent  remuneration  of 
25  cents  per  day.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went 
to  live  with  his  mother  and  stepfather  (who 
was  a  farmer)  on  the  east  side  of  Seneca  Lake, 
N.  Y. ,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of 
1845,  his  stepfather’s  family  moving  to  Lenawee 
County,  Mich.  In  June,  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Breese  came  to  Aurora,  Ill.,  with  a  family,  making 
the  journey  by  wagons,  and  on  his  arrival  he  found 
his  worldly  possessions,  all  told,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $6.25.  He  went  then  to  work  for  his  uncle 
on  the  farm  he  now  owns,  for  two  months,  at  $9  per 
month,  taking  for  his  pay  a  pair  of  two-year  old 
steers.  While  this  to  the  workman  of  to-day 
would  be  poor  wages,  there  is  not  much  doubt  it 
was,  in  the  end,  good  fortune  to  the  young  man,  as, 
though  his  monthly  wages  were  small,  they  were 
probably  a  little  more  than  the  average  of  that 
day,  and  the  price  of  cattle  was  correspondingly 
low;  and  there  it  possessed  this  advantage:  Every 
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head  of  kine  that  he  earned  compelled  him  to  look 
to  the  future  in  providing  means  to  best  care  for 
and  make  profitable  his  possessions.  In  due  time 
he  owned  his  little  farm,  and  had  it  well  stocked 
and  improved,  and  the  cattle  and  stock  he  had 
worked  so  patiently  for  were  now  in  turn  contrib¬ 
uting  to  his  labors  and  to  his  possessions. .  When 
ho  retired  from  his  active  farm  life  he  became 
the  possessor  of  a  property  that  placed  him  beyond 
anxious  care  for  the  future.  His  home  farm  con¬ 
tains  140  acres  of  as  fertile  land  as  can  be  easily 
found,  in  good  condition.  He  owns  some  excel¬ 
lent  farm  land  in  Kendall  County,  twelve  lots  in 
South  Englewood  and  half  of  a  store  in  Aurora,  as 
well  as  some  real  estate  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Breese  was  married  in  February,  1854,  to 
Susan  H.  Wormly,  a  native  of  Painted  Post, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  June  23,  1830,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  and  Deborah  (Winans)  Wormly,  who 
came  to  Illinois  in  1838,  and  located  in  Oswea-o, 
Kendall  County.  Of  this  marriage  were  born  four 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Those 
living  are  Mary  E.,  wife  of  M.  K.  Baily,  and 
Candace  E.,  living  with  her  parents.  The  family 
have  a  pleasant  home  near  the  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  enjoy  the  friendship  of  a  large  circle 
of  neighbors. 


LC.  WARD.  This  gentleman  is  the  seventh 
j  in  a  family  of  ten  children,  a  large  family 
_ [  who  came  to  Kane  County  in  1835,  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  St.  Charles.  They  were  from  a 
long  line  of  Puritan  ancestry,  coming  to  Illinois 
from  Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1822,  his  parents,  Cal¬ 
vin  and  Nabbie  (Morse)  W  ard,  being  among  the 
very  earliest  settlers  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 
The  father  died  in  1869,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
five  years,  certainly  full  of  years,  and  equally  cer¬ 
tain  had  he  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  the 
early  settlers  of  the  county  and  their  families  and 
descendants,  with  many  of  whom  he  had  shared  in 
the  toils  and  trials  of  pioneer  life.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  was  a  pioneer  in  politics  as  well,  being  one 
of  the  original  Abolitionists,  supporting  that  move¬ 
ment  in  every  possible  way.  He  was  a  devout 
communicant  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
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L.  C.  W  ax'd  was  taught  the  most  x’igid  lessons 
of  economy  and  industry  from  his  early  infancy. 
He  attended  the  public  school  about  the  usual  time, 
but  secured  the  rudiments  of  a  solid  English  edu¬ 
cation.  From  1844  to  1881  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  twenty-five  years  of  the  time 
with  wholesale  houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
In  1865  he  opened  a  store  in  St.  Charles,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  until  1881.  In  1871  he  was  the  prime 
mover  in  organizing  a  cheese  and  butter  factory, 
which  later,  under  his  management,  became  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  in  the  whole  country. 
In  1880  his  eyes  became  seriously  affected,  the 
trouble  afterward  increasing  until  it  resulted  in 
his  total  blindness,  and,  as  a  x’esrdt,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  from  further  active  work.  In  his 
deep  affliction  he  has  the  sympathetic  regrets  of 
all;  not  only  of  those  who  had  long  since  known  his 
worth  in  public  and  private  life,  but  also  of  those 
who  only  knew  his  value  as  a  citizen,  intelligently 
giving  aid  in  developing  one  of  the  recent  great 
industries  of  Kane  County. 

In  the  year  1869  Mr.  Ward  was  united  in  the 
bonds  of  wedlock  with  Ellen  C.  Gillette,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  boi'n  in  South  Windsor,  in  1842, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  C.  and  Sarah  (Watson) 
Gillette,  the  former  a  leading  physician  of  Con¬ 
necticut  for  many  years,  who  came  to  Chicago, 
where  he  became  extensively  engaged  in  wholesale 
merchandising.  The  children  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward  are  as  follows:  Sarah  G.,  Roselle, 
Edith  and  Florence. 


FJ  RANK  W.  JAMES.  This  well  known  young 
citizen  of  Aurora,  and  leading  liveiy-man 
of  that  city,  was  born  in  Wooster,  Wayne 
Co.,  Ohio,  November  26,  1847,  his  pai'ents 
being  James  Charles  and  Amelia  (James)  James, 
the  former  a  native  of  Bristol,  England,  and  the 
latter  of  English  descent.  From  Ohio  the  fami¬ 
ly  removed  to  Aurora,  where  Frank  W.  was 
l’eared,  and  whei'e  he  received  a  good  common- 
school  education.  At  a  suitable  age  he  be<*an 
learning  the  trade  of  machinist  in  the  shops  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Aurora.  There  he  spent  three  years, 
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when  he  became  fireman  on  a  locomotive,  but  dis¬ 
liking  this  business  he  gave  it  up,  and,  turning  his 
attention  to  mercantile  pursuits,  he  opened  a 
music  store  in  Galva,  Henry  Co.,  Ill.,  which  he 
conducted  for  a  few  years,  then  engaged  in 
photography,  and  returned  to  Aurora,  where  he 
carried  it  on  until  1880.  In  this  year  he  aban¬ 
doned  photography,  and  embarked  in  the  livery 
business,  in  which  he  has  been  successful,  doing  a 
large  and  lucrative  trade. 

Mr.  J ames  is  married  to  Harriette  Mulford,  of 
Ross  Grove,  De  Kalb  Co.,  Ill.,  a  daughter  of 
William  Mulford,  a  worthy  citizen,  good  farmer, 
and  brave  soldier  of  the  Union,  who  gave  his  life 
for  his  country,  as  one  of  ihe  martyrs  who 
suffered  more  than  death  in  Andersonville  prison. 
Mr.  Mulford  was  a  native  of  Sag  Harbor,  Long 
Island,  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  a  long 
time.  The  father  of  our  subject,  James  Charles 
James,  died  in  Aurora  in  1$79,  his  widow  still 
surviving  and  passing  her  declining  years  in  the 
homes  of  her  children,  of  whom  two  sons  and  five 
daughters  are  now  living,  all  occupying  respectable 
positions  in  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  have  two 
children:  Fanny  Rysarn  and  Vera.  Mr.  James 
bears  the  name  of  an  upright  and  good  citizen. 

HENRY  C.  BULLIS.  The  life  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  is  an  engineer  on  the  Chicago 
&  Iowa  Railroad,  residing  in  Aurora, 
•f-'  has  been  spent  in  useful  toil,  and  he 
has  earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  an  in 
dustrious  and  worthy  citizen.  He  was  born  in 
Stanbridge,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  June  17, 
1848,  his  parents  being  Alfred  and  Jane  Elizabeth 
(McCarthy)  Bullis,  of  that  place,  who,  when 
Henry  was  quite  young  removed  to  Trenton,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  The  family  subsequently  came 
west  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  they  made 
their  permanent  home. 

August  7,  1872,  Henry  C.  Bullis  first  took  up 
his  work  with  the  Chicago  &  Iowa  Railroad,  be¬ 
ginning  as  fireman  on  an  engine.  In  this  line  of 
duty  he  served  faithfully  for  about  six  years,  and 
the  company  recogniziug  his  efficiency  then  placed 
him  in  charge  of  an  engine  in  the  yards  at  For- 


reston,  Ill.  After  a  year  and  three  months’  serv¬ 
ice  there  he  went  on  the  road,  and  here  he 
showed  himself  so  painstaking  and  cautious  as  an 
engineer  that  the  corporation  of  which  he  had 
become  a  trusted  employe,  promoted  him  to  the 
care  of  a  passenger  train  as  engineer,  in  which 
capacity  he  has  since  served  with  credit. 

Since  his  residence  in  Aurora  Mr.  Bullis  has 
been  married  to  Julia  A.  Weldon,  who  was  born 
in  LaColle,  Quebec,  Canada,  and  is  a  daughter  of 
Gilbert  and  Martha  (Bartlett)  Weldon.  The  Wel¬ 
dons  were  formerly  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  Bartletts  of  Vermont.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bullis  have  been  born  a  son  and  a  daughter 
— Walter  and  Eva.  Mr.  Bullis  is  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  he 
and  his  wife  are  attendants  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Aurora. 


VILLI  AM  SUTFIN.  The  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  William  Sutfin, 
Sr.,  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  when  quite  young  was  a  vol¬ 
unteer  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  solving 
under  command  of  Gen.  George  V  ashington.  He 
was  compelled  to  undergo  the  hardships  connected 
with  military  duty  at  that  time,  including  the 
passing  of  the  memorable  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 
The  hearing  in  one  ear  was  destroyed  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  firing  salutes  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the 


French  ambassador,  La  Fayette,  to  their  camp; 
and  he  also  lost  his  teeth  through  calomel  being 
administered  to  him  while  sick  in  camp.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  being  without  teeth  for  about  sixty 
years,  he  lived  to  be  eighty- two  years  old.  He 
was  a  very  industrious  man,  and  died  in  1833. 


He  reared  a  family  of  six  children,  of  whom  V  lll- 
iam  Sutfin,  the  subject  proper  of  this  sketch,  is 
the  youngest,  and  now  the  only  survivor. 

He  was  born  in  Northumberland,  Saratoga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1805,  and  his  school  education  was  com¬ 
pleted  when  eleven  years  old.  At  Fort  Edward, 
October  13,  1829,  he  married  Lucy  Ann  Willson, 


who  was  born  at  V  illsborough,  Essex  Co.,  hi.  Y., 
April  20,  1810,  daughter  of  Moses  Willson  and 
Sarah  Willson,  nee  Hubbard.  Of  the  parents,  her 
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father  died  first,  and  her  mother  was  lost  by  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  ‘  ‘  Phoenix,  ’  ’  on  Lake 
Champlain.  .  In  May,  1837,  Mr.  Sutfin  embarked 
at  Sycamore  for  the  West,  going  to  Detroit  by 
water,  and  thence  alone  on  foot  to  Chicago, 
where  he  arrived  at  dusk,  and,  finding  all  the 
hotels  crowded,  had  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
floor  without  sleep.  The  next  morning,  being 
quite  disgusted  with  the  surroundings,  he  en¬ 
gaged  a  ride  on  the  first  wagon  going  out  of  town, 
and  was  told  when  they  reached  the  Des  Plaines 
River  that  a  gristmill  was  being  built  at  Dun¬ 
dee.  on  Fox  River.  He  thereupon  left  the  wagon, 
and  traveled  on  foot  for  said  mill,  reaching  there 
June  12,  1837.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
country,  blit  when  he  asked  if  thev  would  crive  a 
stranger  work,  the  reply  was,  1  ‘  No,  ’  ’  as  the  con¬ 
tractor  was  away,  and  owners  had  no  right  to  em¬ 
ploy  help.  Being  hundreds  of  miles  from  home, 
with  but  812  in  his  pocket,  he  asked  the  privilege 
of  working  until  the  contractor  returned,  and  if 
he  said  so,  to  receive  nothing  but  his  board;  but 
his  ability  as  a  mechanic  was  recognized,  and  he 
was  paid  the  highest  wages  for  his  services. 

While  so  employed  Mr.  Sutfin  discovered  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  water  power  on  Fox 
River,  and  upon  consultation  with  the  mill  com¬ 
pany  it  was  favorably  considered.  The  following 
September  he  contracted  with  the  company 
to  build  a  sawmill  in  consideration  of  their 
constructing  a  dam,  race,  etc.,  all  of  which 
was  fulfilled  and  completed.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Mr.  Sutfin  resolved  to  make  a 
home  for  himself  and  family,  though  under  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances,  as  the  society  was  divided 
into  two  classes,  Yankees  and  Hoosiers,  the  latter 
being  the  most  numerous,  and  very  hostile  to  the 
former.  However,  the  land  lying  west  of  and 
adjoining  the  village  was  selected,  upon  which  a 
cabin  was  erected;  this  was  twice  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  the  third  one  built  was  allowed  to  stand. 
The  hostility  between  the  two  classes  of  people 
culminated  when  Eaton  Walker,  a  Yankee,  under¬ 
took  to  select  a  claim  for  himself,  which  so 
displeased  the  Hoosiers  that  they  collected  a 
force  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  driving  him 
away,  but  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Walker  and 


three  others,  who  successfully  protected  the  claim. 

In  June,  1838,  Mr.  Sutfin  returned  to  New 
York  State,  and  in  the  following  July  arrived  in 
Dundee  with  his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and 
two  children,  to  which  family  have  been  added 
four  more  children,  making  six — three  girls  and 
!  three  boys — all  living,  whose  names  and  dates  of 
:  birth  are  as  follows:  Sarah  Ann,  born  at  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  December  28,  1830;  David  Willson, 
Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  August  29,  1836;  Mary  Ange- 
line,  Dundee,  Ill.,  May  6,  1839;  Frances  Emily, 
October  23,  1843;  Edward  Irving,  September  26, 
1846;  and  George  Washington,  February  25, 
1849.  The  mother  died  in  Dundee,  June  17, 
1873,  and  Mr.  Sutfin  afterward  married  at  Naper¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  September  1,  1875,  Abigail  D.  Wescott, 
nee  McKillips,  who  was  born  in  New  York  State, 
June  20,  1813,  and  died  at  Dundee,  March  25, 
1887.  By  this  union  there  is  no  issue. 

Mi’.  Sutfin  is  a  good  agriculturist,  as  well  as 
mechanic,  and  in  1860  and  1865  his  farm  took  the 
premium  offered  by  the  Kane  County  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  best  cultivated  farm  in  the  county. 
He  has  given  up  the  cares  of  active  business  life, 
and  has  ceased  to  toil,  having  disposed  of  the  old 
homestead  to  his  son,  George  W. ,  where  he  still 
|  continues  to  live,  and  expects  to  pass  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days,  surrounded  by  his  children, 
and  satisfied. that  his  life  has  not  been  a  failure. 


DAVID  1\  .  SUTFIN,  the  eldest  son  of  Will¬ 
iam  and  Lucy  A.  (W  illson)  Sutfin.  known  as 

_ _  one  of  the  farmers  of  Dundee  Township,  was 

born  in  the  town  of  Tully,  County  of  Onon¬ 
daga,  State  of  New  York,  August  29,  1836.  His 
father,  William  Sutfin,  came  to  Dundee,  Ill.,  in 
the  year  1837,  and  in  the  year  following  (1838) 
moved  with  his  family  to  Dundee,  Ill. 

D.  W.  Sutfin  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  pione  ars 
of  the  place,  and  has  very  distinct  recollections  of 
the  privations,  trials  and  hardships  incident  to  the 
early  pioneer  times.  Under  the  call  for  300,000 
volunteers,  he  enlisted  September  25,  1861,  for 
three  years,  or  during  the  war,  in  Company  A, 
Seventh  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  as 
musician  until  his  health  failed,  in  consequence  of 
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which  he  was  honorably  discharged  April  16,  1862. 

In  1863  he  married  Isabella  Grant,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  James  and  Margaret  Grant,  who  were 
early  settlers  of  Dundee.  Their  wedded  life  has 
been  blessed  with  five  children:  William  G.,  Reu¬ 
ben  D.,  Walter  J.,  Frank  G.,  and  an  infant  (de¬ 
ceased).  D.  W.  Sutfin  is  in  sentiment  a  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Protectionist.  He  moved  on  the  farm  in 
Sections  22  and  27,  on  which  he  now  resides,  in 
1874,  and  has  done  as  his  means  would  allow  to 
make  it  a  beautiful  and  profitable  little  home  and 
farm. 


^  W.  SUTFIN,  a  son  of  William  and  Lucy  A. 
Sutfin,  whose  sketch  will  be  found  at  page 
566,  in  this  volume,  was  born  upon  the  farm 
which  he  now  owns,  February  25,  1849. 
His  life  has  been  spent  thus  far  in  Kane  County, 
where  he  is  known  as  one  of  the  progressive 
farmers  of  Dundee  Township. 

He  is  in  sentiment  a  Republican;  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  His  farm  consists  of  193 
acres,  and  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the 
county,  containing  all  the  modern  improvements. 


M  AJOR  J.  S.  VAN  PATTEN,  a  war  veteran, 
and  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  St. 
Charles,  is  from  a  race  of  ancestors  on  both 
sides  of  the  house,  that  were  fierce  warriors 
in  war  times,  and  prominent  and  active  business  men 
in  times  of  peace.  The  grandfather  on  the  maternal 
side  was  an  officer  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1 798, 
and  so  prominent  had  he  made  himself,  that  he  felt 
compelled,  for  strong  political  reasons,  to  change 
his  allegiance  and  become  an  American  citizen  in 
that  year. 

Maj.  Van  Patten  was  born  in  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y. ,  in  the  year  1 823,  the  son  of  Ryer  and  Mary 
(Spence)  Van  Patten,  the  former  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  who  came  to  America 
when  a  youth,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Ireland, 
born  in  Belfast, 'who  came  to  America  in  the  year 
1798  or  1799;  her  father  had  been  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Irish  Rebellion  of  that  time.  The  son  grew 
up  in  the  home  of  his  parents,  who  wore  farmers 
in  New  York  State,  aqd  at  an  early  age  he  began 


to  learn  to  labor  on  their  farm.  When  old  enough 
he  attended  the  academy,  receiving  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  and  when  he  had  progressed  far  enough, 
he  commenced  his  first  labor  away  from  the  farm, 
consisting  of  teaching  school  in  the  winter  months, 
and  working  in  the  fields  in  the  summer  season. 
In  1854  he  joined  the  stream  of  settlers  who  had 
fixed  upon  Northern  Illinois  as  a  future  place  of 
residence,  and  came  directly  to  St.  Charles,  where 
soon  after  he  opened  a  drug  store. 

Maj.  Van  Patten  and  Louise  R.  Bacon,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New  York,  born  in  1824,  were  married  in 
1847,  and  by  this  union  there  is  one  child,  Louis, 
now  a  practicing  physician,  of  whom  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  sketch  is  given  elsewhere.  The  happiness 
of  this  little  household  was  forever  broken  by  the 
sad  death  of  Mrs.  Van  Patten,  in  the  year  1853. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and,  outside  of  the  deep  family  loss,  was 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  sincere  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  friends,  for  in  life  it  was  her  nature  to 
teach  all  to  love  her.  In  1856  Mr.  Yan  Patten 
was  married  to  Jane  A.  Clark,  who  was  born  in 
Green  Oak,  Mich.,  by  which  union  there  are  two 
children:  Evelynn  and  Mabel,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fi’ank  Rockwell. 

In  1861,  in  response  to  the  call  for  troops  to 
defend  the  Union  cause,  Mr.  Van  Patten  enlisted 
in  the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  was  com¬ 
missioned  first  lieutenant  and  regimental  quarter¬ 
master  of  said  regiment.  He  afterward  resigned  this 
commission  to  accept  that  of  captain  and  assistant 
quartermaster  of  United  States  Volunteers.  As 
this  promotion  took  him  from  the  service  in  the 
regiment,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  He  discharged  his  official  duties  with  emi¬ 
nent  ability  and  integrity,  and  in  recognition 
thereof,  after  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service, 
in  November,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  major  by 
President  Johnson,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
“faithful  and  meritorious  services,”  and  his  com¬ 
mission  issued. 

Maj.  Van  Patten  is  a  prominent  man  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  circles  in  his  adopted  city.  Here 
he  has  spent  the  most  of  his  active  business  life, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  extravagant  to  say  that  he  is 
most  esteemed  by  those  always  who  know  and. 
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understand  him  best.  Earnest,  upright  and  sin¬ 
cere  with  his  fellow  men,  warm  and  hearty  in  his 
impulses,  his  faults  lean  to  virtue’s  side.  He  is  a 
F.  &  A.  M.,  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. ,  and 
in  politics  always  a  Democrat. 


SWAIN  J.  DAHLBOM,  nephew  of  Swain  M. 

.  Dahlbom,  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  born  at 
)  Karlshamm,  June  6,  1848,  a  son  of  John 
and  Karing  Dahlbom.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith  in  his  native 
land,  and  in  1869  came  to  America,  continu¬ 
ing  his  journey  directly  to  Carpentersville,  where 
he  arrived  August  30.  With  the  exception  of  two 
years,  he  has  since  resided  continuously  in  this 
place,  and  during  the  past  twelve  years  he  has 
been  with  the  Star  Manufacturing  Company.  In 
1882  he  established  himself  in  the  furniture  busi¬ 
ness,  which  he  still  carries  on. 

His  wife,  Anna  Mathilda  M.  Estergren,  was  born 
September  24,  1857,  in  Algonquin,  McHenry 
Co.,  Ill.,  of  Swedish  parents.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dahlbom  are  members  of  St.  James  Parish 
Episcopal  Church,  of  Dundee,  in  which  he  has  for 
years  served  as  vestryman.  In  politics  he  is  a 
ltepublican.  A  quiet,  industrious  man,  he  has 
something  of  the  family  talent  for  the  science  of 
machinery,  adapted  to  bhilding  farm  implements. 


1V¥  ATHAN  S.  CARLISLE.  This  influential 
I  VI  and  leading  citizen  of  Kane  County,  who 
V  has  long  been  prominent  in  social  and 
•f/  political  affairs,  is  a  resident  of  St.  Charles. 
He  was  born  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass. ,  October 
22,  1840.  His  parents,  Denison  and  Almira  (Hay¬ 
den)  Carlisle,  who  were  of  Scotch  ancestry,  immi¬ 
grated  to  Illinois,  and  located  in  Hampshire  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  County,  in  1855.  Nathan  S.  was 
educated  at  Williams  Academy,  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  receiving  altogether  more  than  the  usual 
advantages  of  a  farmer’s  son  in  the  line  of  an 
education  and  literary  cultm’e.  In  the  year  1805 
he  purchased  a  farm  in  Hampshire  Township,  and 
at  once  engaged  in  agriculture. 

At  the  election  of  1879  he  was  the  Republican 


party  nominee  for  sheriff,  and  was  elected  in  1882, 
serving  until  1880.  He  had,  in  1877,  served 
Hampshire  Township  on  the  board  of  supervisors. 
He  is  one  of  the  large  and  influential  farmers  of 
the  county,  and  is  regarded  by  his  many  friends 
as  a  man  of  personal  force  of  character,  and  en¬ 
titled  to  respect  and  consideration. 

Mr.  Carlisle,  in  January,  1801,  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Martha  M.  Keyes,  born  March  28, 
1843,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  the  child  of  Sey¬ 
mour  and  Malvina  D.  (Horton)  Keyes,  who  came 
to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  Hampshire  Township  in 
the  year  1851.  By  this  union  are  the  following 
named  children:  Alfred  L.,  a  resident  of  the 
county,  and  who  acted  as  deputy  sheriff  during 
the  father’s  incumbency;  Edna  A.,  with  her  par¬ 
ents.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasant  and  agreeable 
families  of  the  county,  residing  in  their  finely 
improved  farmhouse.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlisle 
attend  worship  at  the  Congregational  Church.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  belongs  to 
Bethel  Commandery,  No  130,  Elgin. 


OBERT  FERSON.  This  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  St.  Charles,  and  was 
born  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  May  7,  1818. 
The  family  (whose  name  was  originally 
McPherson)  comes  of  Scotch  descent,  and  in 
America  dates  back  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War, 
in  which  Mr.  Ferson’s  grandfathers  both  served. 

His  parents,  Alexander  and  Abigail  (Brown) 
Ferson,  removed  with  their  family  to  Wethersfield, 
Vt. ,  in  1826,  where  they  engaged  in  farming.  In 
1835  they  started  for  the  West,  and  June  16,  the 
same  year,  they  arrived  in  St.  Charles  Township, 
Kane  Co. ,  Ill. ,  where  they  purchased  and  settled 
on  a  claim  just  north  of  the  city  of  St.  Charles,  on 
the  west  bank  of  Fox  River;  and  the  old  stone 
house  erected  at  that  time  by  Alexander  Ferson 
is  still  standing.  He  died  on  this  homestead  in 
1847. 


Robert  Ferson,  it  will  be  seen,  was  seventeen 
years  of  age  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to  St. 
Charles  Township,  and  here  he  has  ever  since 
made  his  home.  On  becoming  of  age,  he  deeded 
from  the  Government  a  claim,  which  he  still  holds. 
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In  1852  lie  became  interested  in  the  grain  trade 
in  St.  Charles,  and  in  1857  engaged  in  general 
mercantile  business,  in  which  he  remained  until 
1871,  when  he  returned  to  his  former  occupation, 
and,  in  company  with  his  brother,  erected  a  grain 
elevator  at  "St.  Charles.  Some  years  since  he  re¬ 
tired  from  active  business  life,  and  is  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  In  political 
faith  he  is  an  adherent  of  the  Republican  party. 

In  1845  Mr.  Ferson  formed  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  Mary  A.  Page,  with  whom  he  lived 
happily  until  1874,  when  she  passed  from  earth  to 
her  Heavenly  home,  in  which  she  had  implicit 
confidence.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  She  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  December,  1826,  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Judith  (Elliot)  Page,  early  settlers 
of  Kane  County,  having  come  to  Campton  Town¬ 
ship  in  about  1837  or  1838.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fer¬ 
son  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  now 
living:  Charles  P.  and  Clara. 

GLARE  C.  BURR,  one  of  Kane  County’s 
representative  farmers  and  stock  raisers, 
proprietor  of  a  fine,  well- improved  stock  and 
dairy  farm  of  240  acres  on  Section  7,  St. 
Charles  Township,  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  was 
born  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides,  March 
1,  1842,  a  son  of  James  O,  and  Mary  (Lee)  Burr, 
who  were  both  natives  of  New  York.  James  O. 
Burr  came  West  with  his  father  in  1837,  and  they 
took  up  a  claim  which  now  constitutes  the  farms 
of  Clark  C.  and  his  brother,  Algernon  A.  Their 
mother,  Mary  Lee,  came  to  Kane  County  with  her 
parents  the  following  year,  where  she  met  and 
married  James  O.  Burr,  and  they  resided  here 
until  their  death.  They  were  known  among  the 
early  pioneers  and  settlers  of  the  county,  the  country 
being  at  the  time  of  their  settlement  an  unbroken 
wilderness. 

Clark  C.  Burr  began  farming  in  Campton  Town¬ 
ship,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1872,  he 
assumed  control,  and  purchased  the  farm  in  1880. 
He  devotes  much  of  his  attention  to  the  breeding 
and  raising  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  cattle  and 
merino  sheep.  He  is  independent  in  politics.  He 


comes  of  a  line  of  English  ancestors,  the  family 
progenitors  coming  to  America  prior  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  his  paternal  grandfather  served  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

January  11,  1871,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  L. 
Bartlett,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  was  born  in 
East  Windsor,  Hartford  County,  November  4, 
1840.  She  came  to  Illinois  in  1865,  and  in 
company  with  her  sister,  now  Mrs.  Algernon  A. 
Burr,  resided  at  Elgin,  where  she  was  engaged  as 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Their  union  has 
been  blessed  with  two  children:  Henry  J.,  born 
January  31,  1874,  and  Charles  Clark,  born  June 
24,  1876.  Mrs.  Burr  is  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  St.  Charles.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Lorretta  (Allen)  Bartlett, 
of  Connecticut. 

RS.  JAMES  S.  HAMPTON,  one  of  the 
two  surviving  children  of  Grandma  Miller’ s 
union  with  Simeon  Barnum,  was  born  in 
■fj  Potsdam.  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  July 
15,  1825.  She  came  to  Chicago  in  1837,  and  in 
1847  married  Henry  J.  Drake,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  two  children;  Belle  D.,  now  Mrs.  L. 
D.  Seaton  of  Aurora,  and  Mary  A. ,  now  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Smith,  of  Chicago.  In  1855  Mr.  Drake  passed 
away,  and,  in  1884,  Mrs.  Drake  married  James  S. 
Hampton.  She  is  a  member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  event  of  the  season  in  St.  Charles  was  the 
celebration  of  Mrs.  Asenath  Miller’s  centennial 
birthday,  at  the  house  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  S, 
Hampton,  Friday,  August  12,  1887.  The  day  was 
magnificent,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nearly  everybody 
in  the  city  and  surrounding  country  was  present. 
It  is  estimated  that  500  or  600  people  paid  their 
respects  to  the  centenarian  during  the  day. 
Grandma  Miller  was  born  in  Brimfield,  Mass., 
August  12,  1787.  Her  father’s  family  removed  to 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. ,  when  she  was  a  few  months 
old.  She  was  married  on  the  10th  of  June,  1804, 
to  Simeon  Barnum,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother 
of  seven  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  living. 
In  1805  they  removed  to  Shoreham,  Vt. ,  and  in 
1808  or  1809  they  came  to  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Barnum  died  June  17,  1825. 
In  1827  she  married  Frederick  Miller,  in  Potsdam, 
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and  in  1837  they  came  to  Illinois,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Campton  Township,  in  1838.  By  this 
second  marriage  she  had  two  children;  Simeon 
Miller,  of  Rogers  Park,  and  Edwin  Miller,  of 
Chicago.  The  family  lived  in  Campton  until  1867, 
when  they  removed  to  Onondaga,  Ingham  Co., 
Mich.,  where  Mr.  Miller  died  in  September,  1869, 
aged  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a  pioneer  and  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Kane  County  for  almost  thirty  years. 
Since  the  death  of  her  second  husband  Mrs.  Miller 
has  remained  a  widow,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  years  spent  in  Michigan,  has  made  her 
home  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  She  was  born  two 
years  uefore  Washington  was  inaugurated  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  has  lived 
through  all  the  twenty  administrations  of  the 
Republic,  from  Washington  to  Cleveland.  She 
is  most  remarkably  preserved,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  retaining  all  her  faculties  almost  unim¬ 
paired.  Since  her  ninety-fifth  year  she  has  made 
with  her  own  hands  several  beautiful  silk  and 
worsted  quilts,  andean  be  found  at  almost  any  time 
busily  engaged  with  needle  and  silk  at  her  handi¬ 
work.  Mrs.  Miller  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
handshaking  and  congratulations  with  her  accus¬ 
tomed  equanimity,  and  had  a  pleasant  greeting  for 
each  and  all.  Though  somewhat  wearied,  she  was 
out  the  next  morning  as  lively  as  ever.  She  is 
certainly  a  most  remarkable  woman,  and  her  kins¬ 
folk  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  proud  of  her 
and  her  history. 


dB.  T.  WHEELER.  This  gentleman  is  a 
substantial  and  representative  farmer  of  St. 
Charles  Township,  born  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides,  in  1842.  His  parents,  James 
T.  and  Jerusha  A.  (Young)  Wheeler,  both  natives 
of  New  Brunswick,  came  to  St.  Charles  in  1834, 
and  are  highly  respected  citizens.  The  son  spent 
his  eai-ly  life  at  home,  and,  being  the  eldest  boy, 
many  of  the  duties  of  the  farm  fell  to  his  lot.  In 
1862  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty- seventh  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  participated 
in  the  engagements  of  Vicksburg,  Atlanta,  and  in 
the  march  to  the  sea.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
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was  honorably  discharged,  and  returned  to  St. 
Charles.  He  is  a  Republican,  and,  besides  serving 
in  other  offices,  he  is  at  present  president  of  the 
school  board. 

In  1870  Mr.  Wheeler  married  Miss  E.  Anna 
Baker,  who  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Yr. ,  in 
1845.  Her  parents,  Aaron  and  Susan  (Haines) 
Baker,  came  from  New  York  to  Kane  County  in 
1866.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler’s  children  were 
Carl  B.  (deceased),  E.  Bertha,  Jessie  F.,  Roy  B. 
and  Anna.  Mrs.  Wheeler  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 


JAMES  E.  BUMSTEAD,  M.  D.,  is  the  son 
of  Edward  and  Ann  (Smith)  Bumstead,  and 
was  born  in  Dundee  Township.  October  30, 
1848.  His  father  and  mother  were  natives 
of  England,  and  came  to  America  in  1836,  where 
they  first  met,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  They  were  married 
in  Chicago  in  November,  1841.  The  elder  Bum¬ 
stead  was  a  ship -carpenter,  and,  after  working  at 
his  trade  for  two  years  in  Troy',  came  to  Dundee 
in  1838  in  company  with  Mrs.  Bumstead’ s  brother, 
John  Smith,  Jr.,  and  entered  Government  land  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  township,  then  known 
as  “McClure’s  Grove.”  They  were  joined  in  the 
fall  by  Henry  Smith,  and  together  they'  built  the 
first  frame  house  north  of  Elgin.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  Mrs.  Bumstead  in  company  with  her 
father  (John  Smith,  Sr.,)  and  family,  came  west. 
Mr.  Smith  died  in  Dundee,  in  1870,  aged  ninety' 
years.  From  the  date  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bumstead,  Sr. ,  spent  thirty  years  upon  their 
farm,  bravely  meeting  the  toils  and  privations  of 
pioneer  life.  They  were  prominent  among  the 
founders  of  the  Dundee  Methodist  Church.  Feel¬ 
ing  the  infirmities  of  age  approaching,  they'  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  farm,  in  1871,  and  removed  to 
Marengo,  Ill.,  where  Mr.  Bumstead  died  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1883,  aged  eighty  y'ears.  Mrs.  Bumstead 
still  survives  at  the  age  of  seventy- eight.  She  was 
the  mother  of  seven  children.  Emily  and  Albert 
died  in  infancy;  Mary  Jane,  the  eldest,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  Those  living  are  Mrs.  Carrie 
Western,  James  E.,  Abbie  and  Lillie.  All,  except¬ 
ing  the  Doctor,  still  reside  in  Marengo. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  early  education  James  E.  was 
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for  a  time  a  student  at  the  Elgin  Academy,  and 
then  taught  one  term  of  school  in  Kane  County, 
and  one  in  Iowa.  In  1871  he  went  to  Rockford, 
and  spent  one  year  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the 
Golden  Censer.  While  there  he  decided  to  become 
a  physician,  and,  wishing  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  good  preliminary  education,  attended  the  Marengo 
High  School  one  year,  and  then  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  at  Urbana,  in  1873.  In  the 
department  of  literature  and  science  he  labored 
diligently  for  four  years,  paying  especial  attention 
to  chemistry  and  other  branches  that  he  should 
use  in  his  profession.  He  met  the  expenses  of  his 
education  by  working  spare  hours  in  the  university 
printing  office,  where  he  was  for  a  time  foreman, 
and  by  what  he  could  earn  elsewhere  during  vaca¬ 
tion.  He  graduated  in  1877  with  the  double 
honor  of  being  class  president  and  valedictorian. 
Entering  at  once  upon  his  medical  studies  proper, 
he  took  a  three  years’  course  in  the  Chicago  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  graduated  in  1880,  and  located  in 
Dundee  the  same  year. 

The  following  year  Dr.  Bumstead  formed  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Justina  A.,  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  J.  G.  Pingree.  The  latter  was  born  in 
Norway,  Me.,  in  1813.  When  a  young  man  he 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Africa,  but,  being  unable 
to  endure  the  climate,  returned  to  America.  In 
1838  he  entered  the  Maine  annual  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  in  1844  was 
married,  in  Farmington,  to  Lucy  H.  Huse;  came 
west  with  his  family  in  1860;  joined  the  Wisconsin 
Conference,  and  preached  three  years,  when,  his 
health  failing,  he  went  into  business  at  Evanston, 
Ill.  Here  he  remained  twenty  years,  and  in  1883 
removed  with  his  wife  to  Dundee,  where  she  died 
a  year  later,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  with  his 
daughter.  His  family  consisted  of  but  two  chil¬ 
dren — Melvin  A.  and  Justina.  The  former  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evans¬ 
ton,  and,  being  a  good  stenographer,  obtained  a 
position  at  Washington  under  Mr.  Harlan,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior.  On  making  a  trip  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  as  secretary  of  a  commission,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  cholera,  in  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  a  young  man  of  rare 
endowment  of  mind  and  heart,  and  was  working 


to  acquire  means  to  pursue  a  theological  Course 
with  the  view  of  entering  the  ministry. 

Justina  was  born  in  Southport,  Me.,  in  1847, 
and  when  a  young  woman  graduated  from  the 
Wesleyan  College,  Cincinnati,  and  spent  some 
time  in  teaching  in  this  State  and  Iowa.  In  1882 
she  graduated  in  the  first  class  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  She  is  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  is  active  in  various  reform  movements,  and 
has  held  important  positions  in  the  State  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union, and  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bumstead  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  have  four 
children:  Frank  M.,  Arthur  P.  and  Alice  A.  (twins) 
and  Ernest  E.  Dr.  Bumstead  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  to  which  body  he 
was  a  delegate  at  the  meeting  of  1887,  held  in 
Chicago;  and  also  of  the  Fox  River  Valley  Medical 
Society.  He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  physi¬ 
cians  in  the  place,  and,  withal,  a  gentleman  and 
scholar,  ever  interested  in  his  county  and  State. 


W\ILLIAM  M.  TITUS  is  a  retired  farmer, 
'  who  is  spending  the  evening  of  his  days 
in  his  quiet  and  comfortable  home  in  the 
city  of  Aurora,  Ill.  He  is  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  pioneer  ancestors,  who  came  to 
America  when  civilization  was  a  mere  fringe  of 
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population,  scattered  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  continent. 

His  grandfather,  Joel  Titus,  served  seven  years 
in  the  British  army  (Colonial  troops),  and  was  in 
the  army  when  Quebec  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  the  old  French  and  Indian  War.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  settled  in  the  State  of  Connectimit, 
where  the  father  of  William  M.  Titus  was  born  in 
October,  1777.  This  grandfather  died  in  Ohio,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  six  years. 
His  grandfather,  Jonathan  Brigham,  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  where  the  mother  of  William  M., 
Susanna,  was  born  in  1783;  she  died  in  Ontario, 
N.  Y. ,  in  1832.  This  grandfather  (who  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-six  at  May ville,  N.  Y. ),  moved  to 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ,  where  our  subject’s  par¬ 
ents  were  married,  and  his  father,  Henry  Titus, 
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with  his  brother  Billy,  built  an  iron  factory  in 
Forge  Hollow.  Henry  removed  from  there  to 
Sandy  Creek,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  where  he 
established  another  forge,  and  built  a  dwelling 
house,  all  of  which  he  lost  bv  tire.  He  next  re- 
moved  to  Ontario,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  es¬ 
tablished  himself  in  that  then  forest-covered 
country.  It  was  there  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  September  22,  1819.  He  had  three  broth¬ 
ers  and  two  sisters,  all  older  than  himself,  and  he 
is  now  the  last  one  left,  of  his  father’s  family.  In 
early  life  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  collier,  or 
burner  of  charcoal,  afterward  that,  of  sand  molder. 
He  lived  at  his  father’s  old  home,  working  at  his 
trade  and  on  his  father’s  small  farm,  which  he  had 
helped  to  redeem  from  the  wilderness,  until  he 
came  to  the  West,  nearly  empty  in  pocket,  but 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  win. 

His  brother,  Franklin,  came  to  Aurora,  Ill.,  in 
June,  and  engaged  in  teaching  school,  an  occupa¬ 
tion  he  followed  during  the  following  year.  Being 
pleased  with  the  country,  he  wrote  for  William  M., 
who  joined  him  September  22,  1842,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  purchased  a  claim  of  about  300  acres  in  the 
township  of  Blackberry  (giving  three  months’  work 
for  it),  also  twelve  acres  of  timber,  one- half  paid  in 
work.  At  the  land  sale  in  January,  1S43,  the  two 
brothers  jointly  made  out  to  deed  one  quarter  sec¬ 
tion  of  their  land,  and  William  M.,  not  having  his 
share  of  the  money  required,  had  to  make  up  in 
work  on  the  land.  The  next  two  years  were  try¬ 
ing  ones  for  him — without  money,  with  no  team, 
wages  low,  nothing,  indeed,  but  his  hands  to  aid 
him,  working  much  of  the  time  during  more  hours 
than  there  were  of  daylight.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  however,  he  was  out  of  debt,  his  land 
all  paid  for,  and  a  good  field  plowed  and  fenced, 
ready  for  crops.  The  next  year  his  brother,  Haven 
W. ,  joined  them,  bringing  their  aged  father  and 
a  sister;  more  land  was  bought,  and  all  settled 
down  to  farming.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Haven’s 
health  failed  and  he  was  confined  to  the  house  for 
nearly  a  year,  but  the  brothers  managed  to  get 
along,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  all  lived  and 
worked  together  and  prospered. 

August  20,  1849,  William  M.  Titus  and  Miss 
Lucinda  Wesson  were  married  in  Shabbona,  Ill. 


She  was  the  daughter  of  James  W.  Wesson,  a  pio¬ 
neer  of  Illinois,  residing  in  De  Kalb  County.  Her 
place  of  nativity  was  the  town  of  Gerry,  Chautau¬ 
qua  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  issue  of  this  union  was' four 
children,  in  the  following  order:  Ida  M. ,  wife  of 
James  D.  Sheahan,  of  Minneapolis  (they  have 
three  children) ;  Agnes  A. ,  now  Mrs.  C.  P.  Dutton, 
of  Aurora  (they  have  three  sons) ;  Sarah  Irene,  now 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Conway,  of  Milwaukee  (has  one  girl), 
and  William  H.  W. ,  the  only  son,  who  died  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1874,  aged  eighteen  years  and  three  months, 
and  is  buried  in  Spring  Lake  Cemetery;  he  was 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  promis¬ 
ing  among  the  young  men  of  Aurora,  and  his 
premature  demise  was  a  deep  and  lasting  affliction 
to  his  family  as  well  as  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

In  the  fall  of  18G6  Mr.  Titus,  in  order  to  better 
educate  his  children,  moved  to  the  city  of  Aurora, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  engaged  in 
several  branches  of  business;  for  several  years  in 
the  grocery  trade,  with  the  usual  success;  then  for 
some  years  in  the  wood,  fuel  and  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness.  Quitting  this,  he,  in  company  with  his  son- 
in-law,  J.  D.  Sheahan,  purchased  a  flouring  mill 
in  Portland,  Cerro  Gordo  Co.,  Iowa,  which  they 
operated  between  two  and  three  years.  Here  Mr. 
Titus  met,  by  flood,  his  first  severe  commercial  loss. 
Closing  out  his  business  there,  he  returned  and  car¬ 
ried  on  his  farm,  lying  just  out  of  the  city,  until  he 
retired,  as  before  stated. 

The  above  is  a  short  record  of  the  facts  in  the 
life  of  one  of  Kane  County’s  citizens;  a  man  who 
sought  no  special  notoriety,  and  who  never  made 
any  pretensions  to  public  distinction.  As  a  farm¬ 
er,  energetic  and  progressive,  he  claims  to  have 
raised  more  bushels  of  wheat  than  any  other  one 
man  in  Kane  County.  Before  the  Rebellion  he  was 
known  to  be  anti-slavery  in  principle,  and  polit¬ 
ically  attached  himself  to  the  Republicans  during 
the  war — -a  stanch  patriot.  Rheumatism,  that  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  pioneer,  prevented  him  from  going  to 
the  field,  yet  he  spent  time  and  money  to  assist 
others  to  go,  and  to  send  them  aid  and  comfort. 
From  his  early  youth  he  has  always  been  a  great 
reader,  and  is,  where  known,  considered  a  well- 
read  man.  Mr.  Titus  has  the  warm  respect  of  his 
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friends,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  life  is  enjoying 
those  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  that  are  the 
rewards  of  honest  labor.  He  has  endeavored  to  be 
an  honest  man  in  all  his  dealings,  and  has  secured 
a  competence  for  old  age. 


¥/  PRUESS,  of  the  firm  of  Pruess  &  Rover, 
merchants,  Dundee,  was  born  in  the  land 
of  the  Germans  in  1843.  His  parents  came 
//  to  America  and  made  a  home  in  Dundee 
in  1863.  In  1873  the  mother  passed  frOm  earth, 
and  two  years  later  the  father  followed  to  the 
grave.  Both  were  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Nine  children  were  born  to  them,  only 
three  of  whom  are  now  living,  and  they  are  in 
Kane  County. 

In  1872  H.  Pruess  began  business  for  himself, 
and  in  1884  formed  a  partnership  with  H.  H. 
Rover,  in  the  line  in  which  they  are  now  engaged. 
In  1866  he  married  Christina  Hoeft,  who  was  born 
in  Germany,  and  in  her  native  land  attended  school 
with  Mr.  Pruess.  Her  parents  came  to  America, 
and  in  1865  her  father  died,  her  mother  surviv¬ 
ing  until  1885.  Her  wedded  life  has  resulted  in 
nine  children:  Minnie,  John,  Gusta,  Anna  (de¬ 
ceased),  Bertha  (deceased),  Anna,  Frank,  Alma 
and  Albert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pruess  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
G.  A.  R. 


¥(  fr  H.  ROVER,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Pruess,  &  Rover,  merchants,  Dundee,  was 
I  1  born  in  Dundee  on  the  22d  of  June,  1860. 
T  His  father,  Charles  Rover,  was  a  native  of 
Germany,  where  he  had  learned  the  trade  of  a  cab¬ 
inet  maker.  Minnie  (Fischer),  the  mother,  was 
also  born  in  Germany,  where  she  met  Charles 
Rover  and  became  his  wife.  Eleven  children  were 
born  to  them,  but  death  has  spared  but  four,  all  of 
whom  are  residents  of  Kane  County.  In  1879  the 
last  summons  came  to  the  husband  and  father. 
He  was  a  prominent  and  well  known  citizen  of 
Dundee.  The  mother  is  still  living,  calmly  await¬ 
ing  the  final  call  to  her  reward. 


H.  H.  Rover  had  reasonably  good  educational 
advantages,  and  when  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age  became  a  partner  with  J.  W.  Grant  in  the 
grocery  and  general  merchandise  trade.  Some 
eight  months  later  Mr.  Grant  withdrew,  selling 
his  interest  to  H.  Pruess,  and  since  then  Messrs. 
Pruess  and  Rover  have  continued  together. 

In  December,  1884,  Mr.  Rover  was  married  to 
Carrie  Sagebrecht,  daughter  of  Frederick  Sage- 
breclit,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  came  to  America 
in  1865;  the  mother  dying  at  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill.,  in  1873,  the  father  mai'ried  again,  and  now 
resides  at  Dundee.  Mr.  Rover  is  a  member  of  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  His  family  con¬ 
sists  of  two  children:  William  and  Henry.  He  is 
a  prosperous  and  rising  young  business  man. 


J.  MUELLER  is  the  junior  member  of 
the  well  known  wagon  and  blacksmithing 
firm  of  Mueller  Bros.,  of  Dundee.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1857.  His  parents,  John  A.  and  Louisa 
Mueller,  are  at  present  residents  of  Chicago,  where 
they  came  in  September,  1853,  from  Germany.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  W.  J.  Mueller  began  learning 
the  trade  of  carriage  making,  at  which  he  applied 
himself  several  years  in  Chicago.  In  1877  he 
came  to  Dundee,  and  worked  in  the  establishment 
of  his  brother,  and  two  years  later  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  shops,  having  since  continued  as 
a  member  of  the  firm. 

In  1879  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Thoms, 
daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Thoms,  who  have  re¬ 
sided  in  Dundee  about  fifteen  years.  Bertha  Thoms 
was  born  in  Germany,  and  was  but  a  small  girl 
when  she  came  with  her  parents  to  America.  In 
the  spring  of  1887  Mrs.  Mueller  passed  from  earth, 
and  soon  after  her  infant  child  followed.  She 
was  a  loving  wife  and  mother,  and  will  long  be 
missed  by  her  bereaved  husband  and  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  She  left  two  children  who  still  sur¬ 
vive — Albert  and  Louis.  In  the  fall  of  1887  Mr. 
Mueller  married  a  well-known  lady,  Miss  Alwine 
Rackow,  of  Elgin,  daughter  of  Fred  and  Minne 
Rackow.  Mrs.  Mueller  was  born  in  Germany, 
January  11,  1858,  came  with  her  parents  to  Amer- 
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ica  in  1867,  made  their  first  home  at  Wheaton, 
Ill.,  for  five  years,  then  removed  to  Elgin  where 
they  have  resided  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Mr. 
Mueller  is  a  man  of  strict  business  principles,  and 
the  concern  is  a  large  and  growing  one,  where 
good  work  and  dispatch  in  its  execution  can  always 
be  had. 


I^ILLIAM  GROTE,  of  the  real  estate  firm 
of  Grote  &  Waldron,  president  of  the 
South  Elgin  Stone  Company,  secretary  of 
the  Elgin  Lumber  Company,  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Elgin  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Winzlar,  Hanover,  Germany,  No¬ 
vember  22,  1849,  to  William  and  Sophia  Eber- 
hardt  Grote,  of  that  hardy  class  of  German 
peasantry  whose  possessions  consist  of  a  small 
farm,  and  a  few  head  of  stock. 

On  his  father’s  farm  the  boyhood  days  of  Will¬ 
iam  were  spent,  and  there  he  was  taught  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  thrift  and  energy  which  have  so  character¬ 
ized  him  during  his  later  years,  and  which  have 
proven  the  ladder  by  which  he  has  risen  to  his 
present  position.  He  received  such  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  as  were  common  to  the  boys  of  his  time, 
and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  he  set  sail  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  Landing  at  New  York,  he  proceeded  toward 
the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  and  purchased  a  farm 
near  Bartlett,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill.,  where  he  spent 
the  next  five  years  of  his  life.  The  year  following 
his  settlement  in  Illinois  his  parents  came  and 
made  their  home  with  him.  In  1879  his  mother 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  His  father 
is  still  living  at  his  son’s  pleasant  home  in  Elgin, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- six  years. 

In  1871  Mr.  Grote  removed  to  the  city  of  Elgin, 
and  at  once  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  in 
which  he  continued  until  1882,  when  he  embarked 
in  his  present  real  estate  business.  He  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  general  upbuilding  and 
advancement  of  the  city,  having,  as  a  member  of 
the  firms  of  Grote  &  Waldron  and  Grote  &  Church, 
aided  in  laying  out  fifteen  additions  to  the  city. 
He  has  also  been  instrumental  in  the  erection  of 
several  fine  business  houses,  among  which  are  the 
Grote- Waldron  and  McClure  blocks,  and  the  Jen¬ 


nings  Hotel  block,  erected  by  himself  and  Mr.  A. 
B.  Church. 

In  political  matters  Mr.  Grote  takes  a  promi¬ 
nent  part,  and  gives  his  suj:>port  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  party.  He  has  served  the  people  as  super¬ 
visor  of  Elgin  Township  two  years,  also  assistant 
supervisor  four  years,  and  is  at  present  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education,  a  position  he  has  held 
for  five  years. 

In  1872,  at  Elgin,  Ill.,  Mr.  Grote  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Kate  Deuchler,  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cook  Co. ,  Ill. ,  November  10,  1848,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jacob  and  Kate  (Deuchler)  Deuchler,  who 
came  to  America  from  Germany  in  1889,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Dundee  Township,  Kane  County,  where 
they  pursued  the  vocation  of  agriculturists.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote  have  been  born  four  children 
one  son  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  two  are 
now  living:  Augusta  and  Anna.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  German  Evangelical  Association  of 
Elgin,  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  which  Mr. 
Grote  is  chairman,  also  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school. 


T  HEODORE  SCHROEDER,  a  veteran  in  the 
late  war,  now  chief  of  the  fire  department 
of  Elgin,  is  known  widely  as  a  prosperous 
and  successful  business  man,  having  long 
carried  on  in  the  city  a  harness  shop.  This  gentle¬ 
man  has  given  his  adopted  country  convincing 
evidences  that  he  is  in  sympathy  and  in  fact  an 
American,  ready  to  offer  up  his  all  in  behalf  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  to  which  he  has  sworn 
allegiance. 

He  was  born  in  Demmin,  Northern  Prussia, 
July  2,  1843,  and  is  a  son  of  Carl  and  Sophia  (Pep¬ 
per)  Schroeder.  His  parents’  family  immigrated 
to  America  when  he  was  aged  ten  years,  and 
located  in  Elgin,  where  the  boy  was  reared.  The 
father  was  by  trade  a  harness-maker,  and  it  was  in 
his  father’ s  shop  the  son  learned  the  art.  When  the 
Civil  War  came  the  youth  heard  his  country’s  call, 
enlisted  in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  faithfully  served 
his  full  three-years’  term.  His  history  and  that 
of  his  regiment  in  battles,  sieges  and  marches  are 
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one  and  the  same.  He  and  his  brother  Charles 
enlisted  together,  and  together  they  were  in  the 
army  side  by  side.  At  Vicksburg  Charles  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Returning  from  the  war,  Mr. 
Schroeder  worked  at  his  trade  some  time  in  Elgin. 
In  1874  he  established  business  on  his  own  account, 
which  he  has  successfully  conducted  since. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Charlotte  Fish, 
and  they  have  four  sons  and  one  daughter:  Charles, 
Albert,  Ernest,  Lottie  and  Edmund.  Mr.  Schroe¬ 
der  has  been  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the 
Elgin  Fire  Department  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  has  tilled  his  present  position  of  chief  the  past 
six  years.  He  was  four  years  on  the  police  force. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  His  father 
yet  lives,  and  is  for  his  age  remarkably  hale  and 
vigorous.  His  mother  departed  this  life  in  1872. 
Of  their  three  sons  and  two  daughters  there  are 
now  surviving  Adolphine,  married  to  Emil  Bcell- 
hoff,  who  is  in  business  in  Kenosha;  Charlotte, 
now  Mrs.  Gus.  Volstorff,  and  Theodore.  Fred¬ 
erick  died  September  1,  1887. 


H  ENRY  G.  SAWYER,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Star  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Carpentersville,  manufacturers  of  plows, 
y/  cultivators,  horse  powers,  feed  cutters,  etc. , 
etc.,  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  born  in  Elgin  in  1844. 
His  parents,  George  and  Abigail  (Blake)  Sawyer, 
came  to  the  West  in  1838,  and  located  at  Elgin, 
from  which  place  they  removed,  when  Henry  G. 
was  a  child,  to  their  farm  in  Dundee  Township. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  received  an  academical 
education  at  Elgin,  and  when  twenty  two  years 
of  acre  engaged  in  mercantile  business  with  his 


brother,  at  Carpentersville,  continuing  the  same 
until  1873,  when  he  entered  his  present  vocation. 
In  political  faith  he  is  a  supporter  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  and  has  held  various  offices,  such 
as  postmaster,  member  of  the  town  and  school 
boards,  etc. 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  been  thrice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Ella  A.  Brown,  a  native  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  November,  1867; 
she  died  in  November,  1868.  His  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  March,  1871,  was  Miss  Mary 


E.  Kingsley,  daughter  of  S.  W.  Kingsley;  she 
died  March  25,  1879.  Of  the  five  children  born 
to  them,  four  are  now  living:  Lora  A.,  Bertha  E., 
Clara  W.  and  George  K.  In  December,  1880,  Mr. 
Sawyer  married  Miss  Lillian  M.  Bukitt,  and  two 
children  have  blessed  their  union — Clarence  E.  and 
Ethel  M. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer  worship  at  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  in  which  he  is  a  trustee.  Mrs. 
Sawyer  is  prominent  in  woman’s  work,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  The  family  are  widely  known  and  uni¬ 
versally  esteemed  for  their  many  excellencies  of 
head  and  heart. 


BLANFORD  A.  PIERCE.  This  gentleman 
is  assistant  State  veterinarian,  and  is  wide- 
_____  /  ly  known  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
best  posted  in  his  profession  in  the  West. 
He  was  born  in  Creston,  Ogle  Co.,  Ill.,  and  is  a 
son  of  Blanford  R.  and  Sarah  J.  (Potter)  Pierce, 
formerly  residents  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  where  they 
were  married;  subsequently  they  were  pioneers  of 
Ogle  County,  Ill.,  where  they  still  reside,  and 
where  the  father  has  for  many  years  been  engaged 
in  breeding  fine  stock.  His  business  naturally  re¬ 
quired  him  to  learn  much  in  regard  to  the  diseases 
of  stock,  and  thus  in  the  care  of  his  own  animals 
he  became  a  practical  veterinarian.  His  son, 
Blanford  A . ,  when  a  boy,  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  diseases  of  animals,  which  subsequently  in¬ 
duced  him  to  adopt  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
veterinarian’s  art  as  his  profession.  In  this  he  was 
opposed  by  his  family  and  friends,  but  he  was  per¬ 
sistent  and  resolved,  which  resulted  in  his  becom¬ 
ing  a  student  at  the  Veterinary  College,  Toronto, 
Canada,  from  which,  after  a  thorough  course  of 
study,  he  was  graduated  in  1877.  He  soon  after¬ 
ward  began  practice  at  Rochelle,  Ill. ,  and  in  De¬ 
cember,  1880,  located  at  Aurora. 

The  Doctor  has  attained  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  leader  in  his  profession,  and  since  coming  to 
Aurora  has  established  a  veterinary  hospital,  in 
which  he  is  aided  by  an  able  corps  of  assist¬ 
ants.  He  has  recently  completed  the  erection  of 
a  two-story  and  basement  brick  building  for  hos- 
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pital  purposes,  fronting  on  Broadway,  and  ex¬ 
tending  back  to  Water  Street,  with  a  thirty-three 
feet  frontage  on  both  streets.  In  connection  he 
has  a  brick  horseshoeing  shop  fronting  on  Water 
Street.  The  building  on  Broadway  will  accommo¬ 
date  thirty-five  horses,  and  between  the  two  build¬ 
ings  are  the  Doctor’s  operating  room  and  the  box 
stalls. 

Dr.  Pierce  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
and  the  United  States  National  Veterinary  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  a  contributor  of  articles  on  his  profession 
to  various  literary  journals  throughout  the  country. 
He  was  married  to  Henrietta  Sparling,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  a  lady  of  many  estimable  qualities,  who 
died  in  February,  1883,  leaving  two  children, 
Fred  and  Charles;  she  lies  at  rest  in  Spring  Lake 
Cemetery,  Aurora.  The  Doctor  is  energetic  in 
all  that  he  undertakes.  Socially,  he  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  gentleman,  and  as  a  citizen  is  highly  re¬ 
spected. 


\ILLIAM  SMITH.  Among  the  many 
employes  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  who  have  their  resi¬ 
dences  in  Aurora,  is  to  be  found  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  He  was  born  at  La  Prai¬ 
rie,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  March  6  1845. 
His  parents  were  Richard  and  Ann  (Nichols) 
Smith,  both  of  whom  were  from  near  York,  York¬ 
shire,  England,  and  followed  in  Canada  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming.  William  resided  until  1863  in  his 
native  place,  partially  learned  blacksmithing,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  Aurora,  where 
he  worked  at  his  trade  for  a  few  years,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  other  vocations  until  1869,  when  he  com¬ 
menced  firing  on  a  locomotive.  Completing  his 
apprenticeship  at  the  business  in  three  years  and 
eight  months,  he  commenced  engineering,  and,  af¬ 
ter  a  service  of  about  eleven  years  in  thd  yards, 
went  on  the  road,  where  he  has  since  continued  in 
careful  and  steady  service. 

Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage,  in  Aurora, 
with  Martha  Elizabeth  Weldon,  a  native  of  La 
Colle,  Quebec,  who  located  here  in  early  times, 
and  whose  ancestry  belonged  to  the  States  of  New 
York  and  YTerwout,  respectively,  and  by  this  qniop 


is  one  son — Freddie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  both 
belong  to  the  Methodist  Church,  and  are  much 
respected  by  their  many  friends.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers,  in  which  organization  he  is  greatly  esteemed. 


I  AMES  WALKER.  Among  those  who  have 
^  I  presided  over  the  councils  of  Aurora  as  its 
mayor  appears  the  name  of  this  gentleman. 
He  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  November 
20,  1834,  his  parents  being  William  and  Damaris 
(Patchett)  Walker,  who  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich. , 
in  1841.  There  James  Walker  grew  to  manhood, 
and  learned  the  trade  at  which  he  has  been  so 
successfully  employed  all  his  life.  After  obtain¬ 
ing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business  young 
Walker  was  chosen,  when  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  to  take  charge  of  the  blacksmithing  department 
of  the  Chicago  Steam  Engine  Works,  in  Chicago, 
a  position  he  acceptably  filled  for  some  time.  He 
afterward  held  a  position  with  what  is  now  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway  Company,  and 
on  June  1,  1857,  accepted  employment  with  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  with 
which  corporation  he  has  since  been,  over  thirty 
years  as  foreman  of  the  blacksmithing  department 
of  their  shops  at  Aurora. 

Mr.  Walker  was  united  in  marriage  in  Chicago 
with  Miss  Jane  A.  Atkinson,  of  New  Haven,  near 
Oswego,  N.  Y. ,  and  to  them  has  been  born  a 
daughter,  Alice,  now  the  wife  of  Carroll  C.  Nichols, 
chief  clerk  in  the  trainmaster’s  office  at  Chicago, 
but  a  resident  of  Aurora,  and  an  active  and  enter¬ 
prising  citizen.  In  1870  the  citizens  of  Aurora 
elected  Mr.  Walker  as  their  mayor  by  a  handsome 
majority.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  having  attained  high  rank  in 
that  organization.  Mrs.  Walker  is  an  active  and 
honored  member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  is  Past 
Grand  Matron  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Nichols  is  a  co-worker  with  her  mother,  and  Mr. 
Nichols  takes  high  rank  among  the  Masons  of 
Aurora.  Mr.  Walker  was  also  for  many  years 
prominent  in  Odd  Fellowship. 

When  the  Civil  War  threatened  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  Mr.  Walker  was  active  in  his 
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efforts  for  the  Union,  and,  although  not  serving  in 
the  field,  probably  rendered  as  efficient  work  by 
his  services  in  raising  means  for  the  support  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  front  of  battle  and  their  families  at 
home.  He  is  a  public-spirited  and  progressive 
citizen,  justly  held  in  esteem  by  his  friends 
and  neighbors  as  well  as  by  the  extensive  corpora¬ 
tion  of  which  he  has  long  been  a  trusted  employe. 


Fj"pY  ICHARD  REES  was  born  in  Cardiff, 
|>V  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  September  15, 
1 1  1829.  His  parents  were  Richard  and 

/  Mary  (Lewis)  Rees,  of  that  place,  and  of  a 

long  line  of  ancestry  in  Glamorganshire.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  a  practical  florist  and 
landscape  gardener,  and  reared  his  son  to  the  same 
vocation,  imparting  to  him  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business.  At  the  age  of  twenty -four  the 
son  left  his  native  land  for  the  New  World, 
locating  at  first  in  Chicago,  where  for  about  a  year 
he  was  engaged  in  professional  work  in  the  large 
gardens  of  the  Hon.  William  B.  Ogden.  From 
this  he  went  to  Naperville,  Ill.,  where  he  remained 
in  charge  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  Ells¬ 
worth,  for  about  seven  years.  He  then  spent 
about  a  year  at  Lyons,  Iowa,  in  the  laying  out  of 
large  gardens,  and  in  1865  he  came  to  Aurora, 
where  he  took  charge  of  Dr.  Ira  Buck’s  place, 
laying  out  the  grounds  for  his  gardens,  superin¬ 
tending  the  building  of  the  conservatories,  etc.  ; 
he  had  charge  of  them  during  Dr.  Buck’s  owner¬ 
ship  and  that  of  the  Hon.  Philo  Carpenter,  retiring, 
upon  the  sale  of  the  grounds  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  to 
embark  in  business  for  himself,  in  which  he  has 
since  been  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  public 
of  Aurora. 

Mr.  Rees  was  united  in  marriage  in  Cardiff, 
Wales,  with  Miss  Hannah  Stevens,  daughter  of 
Y\  illiam  Stevens,  of  that  place,  and  they  have 
reared  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters: 
\\  illiam,  who  has  been  a  locomotive  engineer  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  for 
several  years;  Frank  H. ,  a  conductor  on  a  passen¬ 
ger  train  of  the  same  line,  and  a  representative 
man  in  his  calling;  Lewis,  a  machinist  in  the  wood 
department  of  the  “Q”  railroad;  and  Frederick, 


a  brakeman  on  his  brother’s  train;  Emma  and 
Luella,  the  daughters,  yet  remain  under  the 
parental  roof.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rees  are  highly 
respected  citizens,  and  are  justly  entitled  by  a  life 
of  industry  to  the  ease  and  comforts  they  are  now 
enjoying. 


ARRY  FORD.  This  gentleman  bears  the 
distinction  of  being  one  among  the  youngest 
of  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  W ar  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  was  born  April  7, 1848,  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  only  thirteen  years  old  when 
the  outbreak  of  that  war  startled  the  civilized  world. 
The  lad  with  swelling  heart  saw  the  flags  unfurled 
from  the  housetops,  heard  the  drum  beat,  calling 
men  to  arms,  saw  the  mustering  squadrons  deploy 
and  start  in  measured  tread  to  the  field  of  action, 
and  wished,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  old  enough  to 
be  with  them.  In  1863  he  succeeded  in  enlisting 

O 

in  the  ranks  as  a  member  of  Battery  A,  Second 
Illinois  Light  Artillery,  known  as  the  Peoria  Bat¬ 
tery,  that  performed  such  brilliant  services,  espe¬ 
cially  at  Vicksburg,  Jackson  and  Champion  Hills. 
With  his  command,  Mr.  Ford  was  mustered  out  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  at  Springfield,  Ill. ,  in  August, 
1865.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Susan  (Hall) 
Ford,  the  former  of  whom,  a  native  of  London  Eng¬ 
land,  came  to  America  when  young  with  his  par¬ 
ents,  and  settled  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  in  1855;  by  occu¬ 
pation  he  was  a  merchant. 

After  leaving  the  army  Mr.  Harry  Ford  returned 
to  his  boyhood  home,  Peoria,  and  engaged  in  car¬ 
pentering  and  building,  and  was  there  busily  em 
ployed  in  that  line  until  1881,  when  he  removed  to 
Elgin.  He  put  up  many  of  the  prominent  build¬ 
ings  and  blocks  of  that  city,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Postoffice  block,  the  Batchelor  block 
and  others. 

Mr.  Ford  was  united  in  marriage,  in  Elgin, 
September  27,  1883,  with  Alice  M.  Himes,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  IoAva  County,  Mich.,  daughter  of  Amos  J. 
and  Maria  (Handy)  Himes,  of  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  respectively.  They  were  married  in  New 
York,  and  became  early  settlers  in  Michigan,  re¬ 
moving  in  1859  to  Rockford,  Ill.,  and  in  1866  com¬ 
ing  to  Elgin  to  make  their  home.  They  are  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  “Kimball  House.”  Two  children 
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have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford:  Hazel  and 
Frank.  The  family  attend  the  services  of  the 
Universalist  Church.  Mr.  Ford  is  a  F.  &  A.  M. , 
a  member  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  and  A.  O.  U.  W. ;  in 
politics  he  is  a  Republican. 


ARON  WHITNEY,  a  prominent  farmer  of 
Blackberry  Township,  was  born  in  Mina, 
N.  Y. ,  April  30,  1828,  son  of  Aaron  and 
Electa  (Leach)  Whitney,  the  former  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New  York,  of  English  descent,  the  latter 
of  Eno-lish  and  "Welsh  extraction.  Aaron  Whitnev 

O  • 

was  a  prominent  and  extensive  farmer;  he  was 
elected  to  the  several  local  offices  of  his  towmship, 
the  duties  of  which  he  faithfully  discharged  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  con¬ 
stituents.  He  and  his  estimable  wife  died  on  the 
farm  where  they  first  settled.  Their  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  Those 
living  are  Isaac  Whitney,  Electa  (Whitney)  Tan¬ 
ner,  Aaron  Whitney  (the  subject  of  this  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch)  Hiram  Whitney,  Benjamin  Whitney, 
Zebulon  Whitney  and  Polly  Whitney;  Miranda 
(Whitney)  Chittenden  and  Sally  Whitney  are  de¬ 
ceased. 

Aaron,  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  on 
a  farm,  whereon  he  assisted  his  father  until  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  his  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  being  limited  to  the  common-school.  In 
1 854  he  came  west  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Black¬ 
berry  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  When  he  arrived  here  he  owned 
several  horses,  which  he  sold  for  $500,  with  which 
sum  he  purchased  land.  He  now  owns  800  acres 
in  this  county  and  3G0  acres  in  Wisconsin. 
Starting  in  life  poor,  Mr.  Whitney  has,  by  his  own 
industry,  good  management  and  honest  dealings 
with  his  fellow-man,  accumulated  a  large  and 
valuable  property.  He  has  never  sought  nor  held 
office,  but  has  liberally  contributed  to  both  church 
and  school,  his  school  tax  being  over  $100  per 
year.  He  has  been  and  still  is  quite  extensively 
engaged  in  stock  raising,  and  is  yet  a  hard  worker, 
cultivating  a  farm  of  230  acres  himself.  His 
farm  near  Elburn,  of  400  acres,  is  in  a  high  state 


of  cultivation,  denotiug  good  management  and  en¬ 
terprise.  He  resides  at  present  at  Elburn. 

His  grandfather  had  two  brothers  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  one  of  them  being  General  Wash¬ 
ington’s  body  guard.  His  father  served  six 
months  as  a  teamster  in  the  War  of  1812.  Mr. 
Whitney  has  never  married.  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat,  yet  he  voted  for  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Grant. 
He  is  a  very  benevolent  man,  the  poor  and  needy 
never  being  turned  away  from  his  door  empty- 
handed,  and  as  a  neighbor  he  is  kind  and  accommo¬ 
dating  to  all.  Mr.  Whitney  is  looked  upon  as  being 
one  of  the  prominent  and  leading  men  of  Blackberry 
Township,  well  liked  and  respected  by  all  who 
know  him. 


T.  GRAY.  Another  who  is  worthy  of  a 
prominent  place  in  this  history  is  A.  T. 
Gray,  the  pioneer  merchant  of  Elburn. 
He  was  born  near  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
October  8,  1819,  and  is  the  eldest  of  eight  chil¬ 
dren.  His  parents,  John  and  Margaret  Gray, 
removed  to  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  when  he  was  four 
years  of  age,  and  there  his  father,  who  was  a  con¬ 
tractor,  engaged  in  constructing  the  Government 
house  and  other  prominent  buildings  in  that  city. 
From  Fredericton  they  moved  to  a  farm  on  the 
St.  John  River,  and  here  young  Gray  grew  to 
manhood,  devoting  his  time  alternately  between 
farming  and  the  lumber  woods. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  married  Mary  A. 
Hutchens,  who  came  of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and 
who  can  relate  many  thrilling  stories,  told  by  her 
grandfather,  of  the  Revolution,  and  how  they 
whipped  the  British  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
in  which  he  took  active  part.  Two  children  came 
of  this  marriage — both  sons — who  are  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  with  their  father. 

He  came  west  in  the  year  1849,  and  went  di- ' 
rectlvto  the  Wisconsin  pineries,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business.  While  there  he  assisted 
in  putting  in  the  first  slide  or  apron  ever  built  at 
Big  Bull  Falls,  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  Becom¬ 
ing  dissatisfied  with  his  work  here,  he  located  at 
Batavia,  in  this  State,  and  again  devoted  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  lumbering,  in  which  business  he  continued 
for  two  years.  He  then  bought  a  farm  near  Kane- 
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ville,  and  remained  there  until  1855,  when  he  em¬ 
barked  in  mercantile  business  at  his  present  loca¬ 
tion,  which  he  has  continued  very  successfully, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years,  which  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  tea  and  tobacco  branch  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  His  health  failing  him,  he  returned  to 
Blackberry,  built  his  present  store,  and  once  more 
started  a  successful  trade,  which  has  continued  up 
to  the  present  time. 

In  politics  Mr.  Gray  is  a  Republican,  and,  al¬ 
though  he  has  never  aspired  to  office,  he  has  held 
several  places  of  public  trust  with  credit  to  himself 
and  his  constituents.  His  straightforward  dealings 
with  his  fellow-men  have  placed  him  among  the 
leading  business  man  of  this  section,  and  he  is 
honored  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 


0THO  READ.  In  his  chosen  walk  of  life, 
the  improvement  of  his  farm,  the  elevating 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  this  gentleman 
has  reached  the  position  of  eminent  success.  This 
is  saying  much,  but  he  has  earned  it  all  by  his  own 
intelligent  efforts.  Mr.  Read  is  a  native  of  Sack- 
ville,  Westmoreland  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  born 
October  5,  1825,  a  son  of  Joshua  and  Priscilla 
(Chapelle)  Read,  farmers  of  that  province.  Josh¬ 
ua  was  the  son  of  Eliphalet  Read,  a  native  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  whose  immediate  ancestors  were  Amer¬ 
ican  colonists  representing  the  advance  guard  of 
civilization  in  this  country. 

Eliphalet  Read  was  a  soldier,  conspicuous  in 
the  wars  of  his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  brave  New 
England  volunteers,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts, 
who  organized  an  expedition  northward,  and.  in 
1758,  wrested  from  the  French  the  fortified  town 
of  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  and  in  the  following 
year  (1 1 59)  assisted  the  British  forces  in  the  mem¬ 
orable  capture  of  Quebec  from  the  French.  After 
this  war,  which  lasted  some  years,  1754  to  1760, 
the  family  of  Reads  moved  from  Massachusetts  to 
Westmoreland  County,  New  Brunswick,  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Eliphalet  Read  had  mar¬ 
ried  in  Massachusetts,  and  after  his  removal  to 
New  Brunswick  often  revisited  the  place  of  his 
pativity.  Joshua  Read  died  in  Kane  County,  Ill.,  i 


in  1847,  leaving  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  of 
whom  four  sons  and  two  daughters  are  now  living. 
His  widow,  Mrs.  Priscilla  (Chapelle)  Read,  died  in 
1858.  She  was  a  native  of  near  where  Troy,  N.  Y. , 
now  stands,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Chapelle, 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Marine  Survey,  whose 
vessel  in  colonial  times  was  chartered  to  run  a  dis¬ 
patch  line  from  the  north  shore  of  New  Brunswick 
to  Louisbourg  (Cape  Breton)  and  Newfoundland, 
with  headquarters  at  Baie  Yerte,  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  where  he  afterward  settled  on  a  farm. 

Otho  Read  came  with  his  father’s  family,  in 
1838,  to  Illinois,  and  here  they  bought  a  claim 
and  settled  on  land  that  is  now  the  farm  of  Charles 
Read.  There  were  ten  children  in  the  family  that 
came  to  Illinois.  Otho  was  thirteen  years  of  age 
when  they  arrived  in  the  wild  Illinois  country,  and, 
consequently,  he  was  at  that  particular  time  of  life 
when  a  boy  is  supposed  to  be  most  in  need  of  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  and  all  the  appliances  of  the 
higher  schoolrooms  of  the  best  civilization.  Thus 
the  chief  opportunities  that  came  to  him  at  that 
time  were  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  Illinois  pioneers, 
and  to  develop  his  sense  of  yielding  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  his  constant  surroundings,  and  to  have 
self-reliance  in  every  emergency.  It  was  truly  the 
school  that  produces  what  we  have  come  to  call 
“self-made  men”;  but,  after  all.  who  shall  say, 
judging  from  the  samples  that  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  education  have  given  us,  that  the  bright 
youth  is  to  be  pitied  who  has  to  rely  upon  this 
rough  and  natural  school  ?  The  young  man  had 
but  few  opportunities,  outside  of  his  family  home, 
of  acquiring  literary  or  scholastic  attainments;  but 
his  parents  were  above  the  average  of  that  time  in 
these  respects,  and  truly  bestowed  care  upon  the 
improvement  of  their  children,  and  the  result  of 
their  lessons  and  precepts  to  the  young  were  of 
that  solid  and  practical  kind  that  served  them  well 
in  after  life. 

^  hen  Otho  had  reached  his  majority  he  com¬ 
menced  life  for  himself.  It  was  one  of  hard  and 
constant  labor  on  his  farm,  but  he  ever  found  time 
to  interest  himself  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
especially  in  the  reading  of  good  books,  and  stor¬ 
ing  his  mind  with  useful  thoughts.  In  time  he 
came  to  devote  some  of  his  best  efforts  to  the  cause 
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of  general  education.  Having  no  children  of  his 
own  whose  school  training  he  should  care  for  (hav¬ 
ing  never  married),  he  made  the  cause  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of'  all  children  a  leading  and  controlling 
purpose  in  his  life  work,  and  in  this  line  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  success  by  speech  and  pen;  and  to¬ 
day  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  friends 
of  education  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  In  this 
respect  he  is  more  widely  known  than  in  any  other 
way,  although  otherwise  he  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  prominent  and  enterprising  agriculturists  of 
Kane  County. 

His  stock  and  dairy  farm  comprises  360  acres, 
in  Sections  21,  22  and  28,  Virgil  Township.  His 
residence  is  among  the  finest  in  the  township,  and 
is  in  keeping  with  the  general  improvements  of  the 
place.  He  has  not  had  political  ambition,  but  has 
served  the  people  for  several  terms  as  supervisor. 
At  the  present  time  (1887)  he  is  township  treasurer. 
He  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
In  politics,  he  has  voted,  as  a  rule,  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  Mr.  Read  s  life  has  been  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  useful  one,  and  he  has  surrounded  him¬ 
self  with  the  comforts  of  this  world,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  has  the  unalloyed  esteem  and  respect 
of  a  large  number  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 


F\  B.  LA  CURE.  This  gentleman,  who  was 
born  in  Aurora,  Ill. ,  October  28,  1847,  has, 
by  his  own  persistent  and  well-directed 
efforts,  risen  from  an  obscure  station  to 
one  of  honorable  official  position.  His  parents 
were  Peter  and  Matilda  (Coldwater)  LaCure,  na¬ 
tives  of  Canada,  who  came  to  Kane  County  in 
1846.  Their  circumstances  were  limited,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  began  for 
liimself  at  an  early  age.  He  first  obtained  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  brakeman,  from  which,  after  a  long  and 
steady  service,  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  switch  engine,  and  from  this  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  assistant  yard  master  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  at 
Aurora.  In  each  position  he  made  an  honorable 
record,  and  now  stands  in  the  line  of  further  pro¬ 
motion. 

Mr.  LaCure  was  united  in  marriage  with 


Orilla  Flora,  a  native  of  Aurora,  and  daughter  of 
Mitchell  and  Lenora  (Shembo)  Flora,  natives  of 
Vermont,  who  settled  in  Kane  County,  Ill.,  in 
1850.  The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaCure  con¬ 
sists  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters:  Stella,  a 
good  scholar  and  accountant,  assisting  her  parents 
in  the  management  of  their  store,  in  which  they 
embarked  June  16,  1886;  May,  Albert  and  Joseph, 
attending  school;  and  Nora.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La¬ 
Cure  have  also  buried  two  children — Alfred  and 
Eli.  The  parents  and  eldest  daughter,  Stella,  are 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  they  were  the  second  couple 
married  in  that  church.  Peter  LaCure,  father  of 
P.  B.,  died  in  Aurora,  June  6,  1886,  preceded 
by  his  wife,  who  died  July  12,  1885.  Both  had 
received. the  last  rites  of  their  church,  and  are 
buried  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery.  They 
had  four  sons  and  eight  daughters. 


El  ZRA  M.  STARR  was  born  at  Perrysburg, 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1836. 

_ I  His  grandparents,  Samuel  and  Catherine 

(Wright)  Starr,  natives  of  Connecticut,  and 
born  August  4,  1780,  and  May  10,  1783,  respect¬ 
ively,  moved  to  Perrysburg,  Cattaraugus  Co., 
N.  Y. ,  in  1823.  Samuel  Starr  served  three 
months  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  discharged 
at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  November  12,  1814.  He 
served  his  township  as  clerk,  also  justice  of  the 
peace,  several  years;  he  was  a  farmer  by  occupa¬ 
tion;  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  died  February  23,  1856;  his  wife 
died  April  7,  1848.  The  parents  of  Ezra  M. 
Starr  are  William  B.  and  Sally  Maria  (Bailey) 
Starr,  natives  of  New  York.  They  were  married 
March  1,  1835.  In  1860  they  came  to  Illinois, 
and  settled  in  Elgin  Township,  Kane  County. 

Ezra  M.  Starr  went  to  Wisconsin  in  1857,  and 
worked  in  the  pineries,  making  brick  at  $15  per 
month.  In  1859  he  returned  and  worked  on  the 
f ai m  dunna  the  seasons  of  1859-60,  at  $16  per 
month.  He  then  rented  a  farm  of  200  acres  in 
Section  33,  and  in  1863  bought  it.  and  has  since 
made  it  his  residence.  This  farm  was  purchased 
in  1844,  and  owned  by  Virgil  B.  Bogue  (father  of 
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Mrs.  Ezra  M.  Starr),  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Kane  County,  and  Mr.  Starr  bought  the  property 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bogue.  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Starr  was  born  there,  and  has  ever  since 
resided — a  period  of  forty-four  years.  Having 
sold  a  part  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Starr  has  at  present 
100  acres.  It  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
being  well  watered  and  adapted  to  dairying.  Mr. 
Starr  has  a  good  residence  with  very  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  a  dairy  barn  50x60  feet,  and  other 
buildings  suitable  for  storing  the  products  of  the 
farm.  He  has  served  his  township  as  supervisor 
two  years,  and  has  been  school  director  twenty 
years.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Republican. 

January  7,  1863,  he  married  Jane  Clarissa 
Bogue,  daughter  of  Virgil  B.  and  Lucy  Bogue, 
and  born  at  Elgin,  October  31,  1844.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Starr  have  four  children,  as  follows:  Ger¬ 
trude  Marion,  born  January  15,  1867;  Chester 
Bogue,  born  December  20,  1868;  Kate  Eliza,  born 
July  26,  1877;  William  Virgil,  born  April  18, 
1881. 


V  EORGE  STRINGER  is  one  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  and  most  respected  citizens  of  Elgin 
Township,  his  residence  being  in  Section 
22,  where  now,  in  mature  years,  he  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  an  active  life.  He  originally 
came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  where  he  was  born 
June  11,  1806.  His  father,  who  was  a  laborer, 
married  Hannah  Garbet,  and  they  reared  eight 
children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1819 
the  family  immigrated  to  Canada,  where  the  father 
engaged  in  farming.  In  1839  three  of  the  sons, 
John,  Mark  and  Robert,  came  to  Illinois,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Elgin.  Mark  made  a  claim  of  240  acres  in 
Section  29;  John  staked  out  a  claim  of  340  acres 
in  Section  30;  Robert  a  claim  to  230  acres  in  Sec¬ 
tion  20. 

In  1837  George  Stringer  settled  on  a  claim  of 
172  acres,  which  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Doug¬ 
las.  Mr.  Stringer  now  has  419  acres  in  Sections 
21  and  22,  aggregating  one  of  the  richest  and  best 
improved  farms  in  the  county.  The  residence, 
erected  in  1886,  is  in  modern  style,  commodious 
and  substantial,  and  there  are  several  large  barns 
and  well  arranged  outbuildings  for  stock  and  pro¬ 


ducts.  On  this  farm  $2,400  have  been  spent  in 
tile  draining,  and  it  is  well  stocked,  the  horses  of 
the  Clydesdale  and  Cleveland  Bay  strains  prevail 
ing,  whilst  a  large  herd  of  highly  graded  cattle 
browse  on  the  pastures.  The  whole,  with  its 
smooth  lawns,  ornamental  trees,  shady  groves  and 
well  kept  fields  and  pastures,  and  “  the  lowing 
herd  winding  slowly  o’er  the  lea,”  is  a  landscape 
view  not  easily  forgotten. 

Mr.  Stringer  is  a  man  devoid  of  ostentation  or 
display,  belongs  to  no  secret  society,  and  takes  no 
part  in  politics,  though  an  ardent  Republican. 
December  13,  1838,  he  married  Miss  Ruth  L., 
daughter  of  Nathan  Strang,  of  New  York.  She 
was  born  at  Fort  Ann  November  2,  1808,  and  died 
November  3,  1875.  Mr.  Stringer  has  one  child, 
Charles  H.  Stringer,  of  Iowa. 


Fierce  Tyrrell,  m.  d.,  is  a  son  of  the 

7  beautiful  green  isle  whose  shores  are  laved 
by  the  bright  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Mullinahone, 
the  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1832, 
son  of  William  and  Bridget  (Frisby)  Tyrrell,  who 
were  old  and  prominent  families,  branches  of 
which  had  long  carved  distinguished  names  in  the 
romantic  history  of  the  beloved  native  land.  The 
Tyrrells  originally  came  down  from  England  in 
about  the  year  1172,  following  the  flag  of  their 
chivalrous  leader,  Earl  Pembroke  (“  Stronghold  ”). 
A  branch  of  the  family,  linking  their  fortunes 
with  this  gallant  knight,  settled  permanently  in 
Ireland,  where  they  became  prominent  names  and 
fearless  actors  in  the  ofttimes  bloody  drama  that 
marks  the  slow  course  of  its  history.  The  Tyrrells 
and  Frisbys  were  names  with  which  to  conquer 
armed  men  in  behalf  of  the  struggles  for  human 
rights  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  They  were 
leaders  of  great  hearts  and  invincible  prowess,  as 
rugged  as  they  were  fearless. 

Pierce  Tyrrell  bade  farewell  to  home  and 
native  land,  and  set  sail  for  America,  reaching  the 
home  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  the  year  1847. 
He  came,  the  strong,  hopeful,  bright  youth,  in 
company  with  his  parents,  being  at  the  time 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  family  landed  in  New 
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York,  and  came  directly  to  Kane  County,  Ill. 
The  lad  looked  out  upon  the  new  world,  and  was 
filled  with  hope  and  a  generous  ambition  to  win 
his  way  in  life.  He  had  received  a  fair  English 
education,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine.  After  a  term  of  careful 
reading,  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Eclectic  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  Cincinnati,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated.  Having  a  taste  for  scientific 
investigations,  he  carefully  pursued  the  study  of 
the  microscope,  until,  in  time,  he  became  a  special¬ 
ist  in  this  interesting  science,  and  has  for  many 
years  beeD  regarded  and  widely  known  as  the 
ablest  microscopist  in  the  western  country. 

Dr.  Tyrrell  and  Margaret  Ann,  daughter  of 
Patrick  and  Bridget  McGrath,  were  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  September  14,  1868,  and  they  have  had 
born  to  them  three  sons  and  one  daughter:  Will¬ 
iam  David,  John  Stofford,  Pierce  Crawford  and 
Mary  Etta.  Doctor  Tyrrell  is,  and  has  for  a  long 
time  been  recognized  as,  one  of  the  prosperous, 
public-spirited  men  of  the  city  of  Elgin,  where  he 
has  made  his  home  and  practiced  his  profession 
so  successfully. 


f  ETER  YOUNGS  was  born  in  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y. ,  June  8,  1846,  his  parents 
being  Charles  and  Magdaline  (Linkinfelter) 
Youngs,  natives  of  New  York.  In  1862 
they  came  to  Illinois  and  settled  in  Plato  Town¬ 
ship,  where  the  father  bought  210  acres  on  Sec¬ 
tion  36.  In  that  township  they  resided  until  1867, 
when  the  father  died.  Peter  Youngs  was  reared 
on  the  farm  where  he  received  such  education  as 
could  be  obtained  at  the  district  school.  Upon  his 
father’s  death,  he,  in  partnership  with  his  brother 
William,  pm-chased  of  the  heirs  their  father’s 
estate,  and  divided  it,  Peter  taking  a  quarter  sec¬ 
tion  in  Elgin  Township,  in  Section  29,  which  he 
occupied  in  1880,  and  which,  by  his  thrift  and  in¬ 
dustry,  he  has  made  one  of  the  valuable  farms  of 
the  township,  it  being  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  well  watered,  thoroughly  drained  and  well 
stocked  with  horses  and  forty  milch  cows.  His 
comfortable  residence  was  built  in  1886,  and  he 
has  outbuildings  for  the  protection  of  stock,  and 
the  storage  of  the  farm  products. 


In  1876  Mr.  Youngs  married  Miss  Sarah  Fer- 
son,  of  St.  Charles,  and  they  had  one  child  that 
died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Youngs  dying  in  February, 
1880,  Mr.  Youngs  married  February  18,  1881, 
Alice  M.,  daughter  of  William  Burton,  of  Plato 
Township.  They  have  one  child,  Pearl,  born 
May  9,  1883.  Mr.  Youngs  takes  an  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  is  a  hearty  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party. 


¥  YMAN  HATCH  was  born  at  Williams- 
town,  Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  November  28,  1822, 
I  1|  son  of  William  and  Elsie  (Thompson) 
V  Hatch.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Asa 
Hatch,  a  farmer  noted  for  his  integrity  and  jovial 
disposition,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Vermont, 
where  he  reared  a  family  of  twenty-two  children, 
being  thrice  married.  He  died  in  1837  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Job  Thompson, 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  Hyman  Hatch,  and  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  resided  for  several  years 
in  Vermont,  where  he  owned  a  farm  and  kept  a 
public-house.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where 
he  died  in  1850.  William  Hatch,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1773.  While  he  was  quite  young  his  par¬ 
ents  removed  to  Vermont,  where  he  was  reared  a 
farmer,  and  also  there  learned  the  carpenter  and 
joiner’s  trade,  accumulating  in  his  business  con¬ 
siderable  property;  he  served  as  captain  in  the 
W  ar  of  1812;  he  had  a  family  of  twelve  children, 
and  died  in  1853. 

Hyman  Hatch  the  seventh  in  his  father’s 
family,  was  reared  on  the  farm,  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools,  and  spent  three  terms  at  Newbury 
Seminary.  For  seven  years  he  taught  school 
during  winter,  and  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer. 
In  1844  he  rented  land,  being  a  tenant  up  to  1853, 
in  which  year,  his  father  dying,  he  took  possession 
of  the  homestead,  which  he  owned  until  1862, 
when  he  sold  out  to  his  brother  and  moved  to 
Barre,  Vt. ,  where  he  was  employed  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  forks,  rakes,  garden  tools,  etc.  In 
1869  he  was  employed  as  foreman  by  the  manu¬ 
facturing  firm  of  N.  S.  Bouton  &  Co. ,  of  Naper- 
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ville,  Ill.,  where  he  remained  until  1876.  In 
April,  that  year,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
James  Gifford,  and  carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
forks,  rakes,  and  other  farm  implements  at  South 
Elgin  until  December,  when  he  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  firm,  and  went  to  Jackson,  Mich., 
where  he  was  engaged  as  foreman  in  the  shops  of 
the  penitentiary.  In  1877  he  returned  to  South 
Elgin,  and  was  at  once  employed  by  his  former 
partner.  Mr.  Gifford,  remaining  until  1882.  Soon 
after  retiring  from  the  machine  shops,  Mr.  Hatch 
bought  the  store  of  T.  J.  Masterson,  where  he 
has  a  fine  assortment  of  general  merchandise,  and 
enjoys  a  large  patronage. 

June  15,  1842,  Mr.  Hatch  married  Sarah  Til- 
den,  daughter  of  Leonard  Tilden,  of  Bane,  Yt. , 
and  to  them  were  born  eight  children,  only  twp  of 
whom  survive:  Albert  T.,  of  Elgin  Township,  and 
Harry  F.,  now  in  Europe  studying  music  and  the 
languages.  Mrs.  Hatch  died  in  September,  1877, 
and  June  20,  1878,  Mr.  Hatch  married  Esther 
(Muzzy)  Hatch,  widow  of  Harry  Hatch;  they  have 
no  children. 

While  living  in  Vermont  he  served  as  justice  of 
the  peace  seven  years,  and  was  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Orange  County  four  years.  In  politics 
ho  was  at  first  an  Abolitionist,  then  a  Free-Soiler, 
but  now  he  is  a  stanch  Republican.  Mr.  Hatch 
early  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  class  leader  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 


DE  LACY  L.  COLE,  a  native  of  Bradford 
County,  Penn.,  was  born  March  31,  1843. 
His  parents,  Fanning  and  Caroline  (Sar¬ 
gent)  Cole,  natives  of  Massachusetts,  came 
to  Pennsylvania  with  their  parents  when  children. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
(in  1861),  enlisted  in  the  Fifty -third  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  as  musician,  and 
at  the  organization  of  the  bands  was  placed  with  the 
Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Twentieth  Army 
Corps.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  honorably 
discharged,  and  two  years  later  he  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  gloves  and  mittens.  In  1870  he 
commenced  business  in  that  line  in  Batavia,  and 


in  1873  formed  his  present  partnership  with  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Conde. 

October  31,  1872,  Mr.  Cole  took  unto  himself 
a  wife  in  the  person  of  Miss  Georgina  Conde,  a 
native  of  Batavia,  born  February  12,  1848,  and 
who  is  the  mother  of  one  child,  Harry  E.,  born 
June  28,  1876.  Mr.  Cole  is  quartermaster  of  Post 
No.  48,  G.  A.  R.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  has  served  as  collector  two  terms. 


B.  ALCOTT,  a  representative  farmer  of  St. 
Charles  Township,  was  born  in  Madison 
County,  N.  Y. ,  December  23,  1819.  His 
parents,  Jesse  and  Lucy  (Miner)  Alcott, 
natives  of  Wolcott,  Conn.,  came  to  New  York  when 
it  was  comparatively  a  wilderness,  and  resided 
there  until  their  death.  Mr.  J.  B.  Alcott,  the 
youngest  in  a  family  of  nine  children,  when  eleven 
years  of  age,  lost  his  father  by  death,  and  his  life 
up  to  his  thirtieth  year  was  spent  closely  at  home 
in  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother.  In  1856 
he  came  to  Illinois  and  purchased  a  farm  on  Section 
31,  where  he  now  resides,  and  which  is  well  im¬ 
proved;  his  pleasant  residence  is  situated  in  a 
maple  grove  planted  by  himself.  He  has  served 
his  township  as  commissioner  of  highways,  and  is 
best  known  as  having  been  the  principal  mover  in 
bringing  about  the  graveling  of  the  roads ;  he  had 
some  hard  opposition  in  this,  but  time  has  proven 
the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  his  plans.  He  has  also 
served  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  public  schools. 
He  comes  of  old  Puritan  stock;  his  grandfather 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  later 
his  father  was  a  captain  of  militia  in  Connecticut. 

January  18,  1844,  Mr.  Alcott  married  Deborah 
Ann  Shaw,  born  in  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. ,  in 
1820,  a  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Delight  (Swan) 
Shaw,  natives  of  New  Yrork  State,  former  of  whom 
was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alcott’ s  union  has  been  blessed  with  three  children, 
all  born  in  New  York  State:  Elizabeth  D.,  born 
May  31,  1847,  died  June  2,  1848,  in  New  York 
State;  Adelbert  D.,  born  May  11,  1849,  died 
December  21,  1877,  in  Indiana;  Jared  D.,  born 
November  13,  1850,  married  May  16,  1871,  in 
Illinois,  Emma  S.  Ressegue,  and  they  are  the  par- 
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ents  of  three  children,  all  born  in  Illinois,  namely: 
Charles  J. ,  born  July  25,  1872,  died  in  Illinois 
MarcliS,  1875;  Willie  D. ,  born  March  18,  1876; 
Freddie  M. ,  born  September  27,  1878,  died 
January  6,  1885,  in  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Alcott  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 


It  If  UGH  TODD.  In  1837,  James  Todd,  a 
K— I  worthy  Scotchman,  came  from  his  native 
li  land,  and  settled  in  the  New  World.  His 
▼  family  consisted  of '  his  wife,  three  sons 

(Hugh,  Robert  and  Thomas),  and  one  daughter. 
Arriving  at  Chicago  in  the  autumn,  the  father  and 
the  sons  found  employment  on  the  canal  work  dim¬ 
ing  the  winter,  but,  upon  the  approach  of  spring, 
they  started  out  to  find  a  suitable  place  where  they 
could  engage  in  farming.  They  located  in  Dun¬ 
dee,  Kane  County,  where  the  father  purchased  a 
quarter  section  of  land.  The  family  all  worked 
together,  and  added  to  the  first  purchase  until  they 
owned  in  common  360  acres. 

Hugh  was  the  first  to  break  the  family  circle. 
In  1847  he  went  to  Crystal  Lake  Prairie,  where  he 
bought  200  acres,  on  which  he  lived  until  1866. 
He  then  removed  to  near  Carpentersville,  where 
he  bought  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  engaged  in 
the  nursery  business.  In  1871  he  sold  his  nursery 
and  bought  176  acres.  In  1886  he  purchased 
150  acres  adjoining,  thus  aggregating  one  of  the 
largest  and  choicest  farms  in  the  county.  The 
improvements  are  of  the  best,  the  elegant  resi¬ 
dence  costing  83,000;  its  smooth  lawn  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  are  in  perfect  order  and  keeping,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  farm  buildings,  carriage  house, 
barns,  dairy  house,  cribs,  etc.,  forming  one  of 
those  pleasant  pictures  of  farm  life  and  a  farmer’s 
home  that  tell  of  happy  content  and  plenty.  In 
the  pastures  are  grazing  a  herd  of  forty-five  graded 
cows,  and  in  the  stables  are  a  number  of  horses — 
imported  draft  and  some  fine  roadsters. 

Mr.  Todd  is  a  man  of  high  moral  standing,  and 
is  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church.  He 
was  born  in  Lennoxsliire,  Scotland,  July  24,  1818, 
his  parents  being  James  and  Grace  (Hamilton) 
Todd,  former  of  whom  died  March  21,  1860;  lat¬ 


ter  died  in  1868.  His  brother,  Robert,  is  a  resident 
of  Dundee,  and  his  other  brother,  Thomas,  lives  in 
Elgin;  his  only  sister  became  the  wife  of  William 
Crichton,  and  lives  in  Dundee. 

January  28,  1847,  Mr.  Todd  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Magdalene  Rankin,  daughter  of 
William  and  Jane  (Carswell)  Rankin.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Todd  have  eight  children:  Jennie;  Grace, 
now  Mrs.  James  Hopkins,  of  Chicago;  Mary,  now 
Mrs.  Peter  Grant,  of  Dundee;  Janies,  of  Batavia; 
William  R. ;  Hugh;  Helen,  now  Mrs.  Samuel  Am¬ 
brose,  of  Downer’s  Grove;  and  Robert.  Mr.  Todd 
is  a  Republican,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  tem¬ 
perance,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 


ORRIS  CLINTON  TOWN,  president  of 
the  Elgin  City  Banking  Company,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Elgin, 
and  local  director  of  the  Elgin  National 
Watch  Company,  is  a  man  whose  name  is  too  closely 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  Elgin  for  the  past 
forty  years  to  suffer  an  omission  in  these  pages. 

His  father,  Bester  Town,  was  born  in  New 
York  State,  August  20,  1794,  and  September  22, 
1816,  he  married  Betsey  M.  Martin,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  born  in  1795.  The  young  couple,  for 
some  years  after  their  marriage,  followed  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 
In  1824  they  removed  to  Erie  County,  Penn., 
where  they  engaged  in  hotel  business  and  farming, 
and  later  Mr.  Town  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  hats,  and  embarked  in  mercantile  business. 
His  death  occurred  in  Erie  County,  Penn. ,  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1870,  and  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
his  faithful  wife,  January  22,  1872. 

Of  a  family  of  eight  children  Morris  C.  Town 
is  the  eldest  child.  He  was  born  at  Granville, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  February  7,  1818.  His 
boyhood  days  were  spent  at  home  with  his  parents, 
where  he  learned  the  hatter’s  trade  in  his  father’s 
manufactory,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  common- 
school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
began  life  for  himself  as  a  merchant,  at  North 
East,  Erie  Co.,  Penn.  In  the  spring  of  1846  he 
came  west  to  Chicago,  and  commenced  mercantile 
business.  In  the  fall  of  1847,  believing  that  the 
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then  almost  unknown  village  of  Elgin  was  destined 
to  a  prosperous  future,  he  came  here,  and  for  the 
following  thi-ee  years  was  one  of  the  prominent 
merchants  of  the  place.  He  opened  a  banking 
office,  and  in  1851  it  was  chartered  as  a  State 
Bank.  In  1858  he  sold  his  banking  interest 
and  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  remained  until 
1860;  then,  returning  to  Elgin,  he  once  more,  for 
a  short  time,  became  a  merchant  of  the  city.  In 
1862  was  established  the  banking  firm  of  Law¬ 
rence,  Pease  &  Town,  of  which  Mr.  Town  was 
general  manager.  In  the  summer  of  1865  was 
organized  the  First  National  Bank  of  Elgin,  of 
which,  for  the  following  eighteen  years,  Mr.  Town 
was  cashier,  and  he  is  at  present  president. 

Since  his  first  settlement  in  Elgin  he  has  taken 
a  most  active  interest  in  building  up  the  city.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  to  establish  the  Academy  in 
Elgin,  and  since  its  founding  he  has  served  as  one 
of  the  directors.  In  1878  he  was  elected  local 
director  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  a 
position  he  still  holds.  Besides  being  a  liberal 
supporter  of  all  public  movements,  he  has  added 
much  to  the  town  by  the  erection  of  the  fine  busi¬ 
ness  block  which  bears  his  name;  also  one  since 
burned  down.  Mr.  Town  comes  of  a  Iona-  line  of 

O 

English  and  French  extraction,  his  ancestors  set¬ 
tling  in  America  prior  to  the  Kevolution.  His 
father  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Mr.  Town  has  been  twice  wedded.  His  first 
wife,  whom  he  married  August  27,  1831,  was 
Miss  Hannah  S.  Oviatt,  born  at  Hudson,  Ohio, 
July  27,  1819,  and  by  her  he  has  one  child,  Helen 
S.,  who  became  Mrs.  William  O.  De  Loner.  In 
1843  Mrs.  Town  passed  from  earth,  and  Mr.  Town 
married,  November  12,  1844,  at  North  East,  Penn., 
Maria  Selkregg,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  at 
Colts  Station,  Erie  County,  December  19,  1821, 
and  a  daughter  of  Osee  and  Harriet  (Robinson) 
Selkregg,  worthy  people  of  Connecticut  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  respectively.  Six  children  have  been 
born  to  this  last  union  as  follows:  Ella  L.,  born 
September  30,  1845,  now  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hamlin,  of 
Elgin;  Morris  Clarence,  born  July  4,  1847,  died 
January  8,  1850;  Frank,  born  April  27,  1849, 
died  June  5,  1881;  Harriet  E.,  born  March  27, 
.1851,  became  Mrs.  John  H.  Yolk;  Carrie  M.,  born 


May  27,  1855,  now  Mrs.  William  W.  Sherwin,  of 
Elgin;  and  Morris  Clinton.  Politically,  Mr.  Town 
is  a  Republican.  He  has  served  his  town  as 
alderman. 


SWAN  BENSON  is  a  leading  merchant  tailor 
of  Elgin.  He  was  born  in  Wexio,  Smoland, 
Sweden,  February  25,  1849,  his  parents  be¬ 
ing  of  the  respectable  well-to-do  class  in  their 
native  land.  He  is  the  son  of  B.  Swanson  and 
Catharine  (Olson)  Benson.  Young  Benson  was 
put  to  the  trade  of  tailor  in  his  native  place,  and 
when  twenty-five  years  of  age  sailed  for  America, 
coming  to  Illinois  in  1874.  He  spent  some  years 
working  at  his  trade  at  different  places  in  the  State, 
and  then  came  from  Rockford  to  Elgin,  in  1883, 
where  he  has  made  his  permanent  home.  He  en¬ 
tered  at  once  upon  his  trade  here,  and  soon  had 
established  a  successful  merchant  tailor  store,  now 
one  of  the  leading  establishments  in  Elgin. 

In  Galesburg,  Ill. ,  Mr.  Benson  was  married 
to  Sophia  Halldahl,  and  they  have  four  sons:  Axel 
Herman  (a  tailor),  Edward  Wallfrid,  Chaiies  Ed¬ 
win  and  Claus  Harry.  Mr.  Benson  is  a  skilled 
Avorkman,  and  a  prosperous  and  influential  busi¬ 
ness  man.  He  has  reared  his  family  in  very  re¬ 
spectable  circumstances,  and  has  accumulated  a 
comfortable  competency.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  and  K.  of  L.  The  family  are  attendants 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


A.  SMITH,  one  of  the  earliest  settlei-s  in 
Kane  County,  was  born  in  England,  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1821.  When  he  was  a  young  man 
his  parents  immigrated  to  America,  set¬ 
tled  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  and  came  to  Dundee, 
Kane  County,  in  1839.  The  father  died  October 
17,  1869,  aged  nearly  ninety  years,  the  mother, 
Hannah  Smith,  having  preceded  him  to  the  grave 
in  1856,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  The 
father,  by  trade  a  carpenter,  worked  for  a  time  at 
the  Government  arsenal  at  Watervleit,  N.  Y.  He 
and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

When  J.  A.  Smith  was  in  Troy  he  learned  the 
shoe-making  trade,  but  worked  on  the  farm  after 
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coming  west.  October  9,  1865,  he  married  Abbie 
Birge,  daughter  of  Horace  and  Elizabeth  (Gannet) 
Birge.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  removed  to  Vermont 
with  his  father’s  family,  and,  later,  settled  in  New 
York  State,  where  he  tilled  the  office  of  sheriff  in 
Le  Roy,  and  while  there  met  and  married  Elizabeth 
Gannet,  at  that  time  a  milliner  in  the  place. 

After  their  marriage  they  returned  to  Ver¬ 
mont  to  care  for  the  feeble  parents  of  the  husband, 
remained  until  their  deaths,  and  then  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois  in  the  spring  of  1857.  The  farm  they  set¬ 
tled  on  was  one  of  the  first  improved  in  the  county, 
called  “McClure’s,”  after  Gen.  McClure  of  the 
War  of  1812.  February  9,  1874,  Mr.  Birge  passed 
from  earth,  and  April  29,  1876,  Mrs.  Birge 

followed  him  to  the  grave.  Four  children  were 
born  to  them,  two  of  whom  are  living — Mrs. 
Smith,  and  Annie,  who  resides  with  Mr.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  a  teacher  in  Vermont  for  several 
years.  No  children  have  been  born  to  them.  In 
New  Jersey  Mr.  Smith  became  a  member  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  and  in  1849  of  the  I.  O. 
O.  F. ;  in  1853  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  now  a  Master  Mason. 


I/OHN  RHUTASEL  was  born  in  Paralia,  Ger- 
I  many,  January  6,  1848,  a  son  of  Lawrence 
Vij.y  and  Barbara  (Rhuder)  Rhutasel,  who  came 
to  Kane  County  with  their  family  in  1852, 
and  settled  in  Section  7,  Aurora  Township,  where 
they  resided  three  years.  Mr.  Lawrence  Rhuta¬ 
sel  then  purchased  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Black¬ 
berry  Township,  to  which  he,  from  time  to  time, 
added  until  he  became  the  owner  of  200  acres. 
In  1S64  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  Sugar  Grove 
Township,  where  he  bought  320  acres;  then  sold 
the  same  and  returned  to  Blackbei’ry  Township. 
In  1866  he  bought  256  acres  in  Section  5,  Aurora 
Township,  and  of  this  he  sold,  in  1881,  a  140- 
acre  piece  to  his  son  John,  who  still  owns  it. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  trained  to  farm 
life  from  boyhood,  and  at  the  same  time  received 
a  good  common-school  tuition.  January  10,  1870, 
he  wedded  Louisa,  daughter  of  Peter  Plant,  of 
Aurora  Township,  and  to  them  have  been  born 


five  children:  Hattie,  Minnie,  William,  Lillie  and 
George,  those  now  living  all  enjoying  modern 
educational  advantages.  William  died  October 
23,  1887,  aged  fifteen  years  and  seven  months. 
Mr.  Rhutasel  carries  on  mixed  farming,  paying,  at 
the  same  time,  considerable  attention  to  dairying, 
and  has  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses. 
His  pleasant  residence  he  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,400,  besides  the  barns  and  other  out-houses. 
In  addition  to  this  farm  he  owns  137  acres  close 
by,  as  well  as  a  quarter  section  in  Iowa.  Mr. 
Rhutasel  holds  office  as  school  director  at  pres- 
.  ent;  he  filled  the  office  of  highway  overseer  ac¬ 
ceptably,  and  the  splendid  gravel  roads  in  his 
township  attest  to  his  vigilance  and  zeal.  In  pol¬ 
itics  he  is  a  Republican.  The  family  attend  the 
services  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
the  Sunday-school  of  which  the  children  are  at¬ 
tentive  and  intelligent  members. 


G^ALEB  C.  CHURCH  was  born  January  15, 
1807,  in  Vernon,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
)  and  is  a  son  of  Russell  and  Rebecca  Hurlbut 
Church.  The  family  were  of  the  America'n 
colonists  who  were  prominent  and  active  in  the 
questions  which  arose  between  the  settlers  and  the 
mother  country.  Russell  Church  was  born  in  Old 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  September,  1776,  and  died 
September  24,  1847.  His  wife,  Rebecca  Hurlbut, 
was  born  in  Winchester,  Litchfield  County,  same 
State,  November  30,  1779,  and  died  April  7,  1872. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Church  were  born 
following  named  children;  Hiram  C. ,  born  October 
5,  1797,  died  November  29,  1857  (when  a  young 
man  he  went  South  and  remained  some  time;  in 
1835  he  was  in  St.  Louis  merchandising,  and  that 
year  he  made  the  long  trip  on  horseback  from  St. 
Louis  to  Chicago,  following  nearly  all  the  way  an 
i  Indian  trail;  he  crossed  Fox  River  where  is  now 
Aurora,  and  was  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  the  tine  scenery  on  the  river,  and  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  water  power  the  place  afforded;  so  strong 
was  this  impression  that  in  time  he  returned  to  the 
place,  and  here  he  made  his  home  until  his  death 
as  above  stated);  Samuel  H. ,  born  November  7, 
1800,  is  nowr  living  at  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  Emily, 
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born  October  2,  1804,  died  September  15,  1808; 
Caleb  C. ,  subject  of  this  memoir;  Rebecca  E.,  born 
March  31,  1820,  died  March  6,  1875.  The  only 
survivors  of  this  family  are  Caleb  C.  and  Samuel  H. 

The  Hurlbut  family  were  among  the  early 
New  England  settlers.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Hurlbut  Church,  Capt.  Samuel  Hurlbut,  was  a 
native  of  Torrington,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and 
removed  to  Winchester,  where  he  died  March 
23,  1831,  aged  eighty-three  years;  he  married, 
December  1,  1768,  in  Torrington,  Rebecca,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Abel  Beach;  his  wife  died  October  27,  1829, 
aged  eighty-four  years.  Their  children  were  as 
follows:  Silas,  born  July  6,  1769,  died  a  bach¬ 
elor  December  24,  1793;  Leonard,  born  May 
18,  1  / /I ;  Margaret,  born  March  2,  1  1 73,  married 
to  John  McAlpin;  Samuel,  born  March  13,  1775, 
died  October  4,  1776;  Lucy,  born  October  6,  1777, 
married  to  Sylvester  Hall,  of  Burke,  Vt.,  May 
12,  1797;  Rebecca,  born  November  30,  1779, 
married  Russell  Church,  the  father  of  Caleb  C. 
Church;  Samuel  2d,  born  October  2,  1783;  Lemuel, 
born  September  20,  1785. 

Caleb  Church,  the  grandfather  of  Caleb  C.,  is 
said  to  have  owned  the  farm  on  which  stood  the 
famous  old  “Charter  Oak  tree;”  he  had  two 
brothers,  and  they  settled  near  Hartford.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  Caleb  C.  Church  was 
Col.  Wadsworth,  and  he  was  the  person  who,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  meeting,  seized  the  charter 
and  hid  it  in  the  oak  tree. 

Of  the  Church  family  Hiram  and  Caleb  C. 
were  the  only  ones  who  came  west,  and  became 
citizens  of  Illinois.  Caleb  C.  came  in  1854,  and 
first  stopped  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business,  two  years.  On  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  cholera,  however,  he  remained  there 
but  little  of  the  time,  and  went  to  Rockton,  Win¬ 
nebago  County,  his  brother  attending  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  affairs.  He  then  removed  to  Rockton,  where 
he  made  his  home  eleven  years.  He  purchased 
land  near  the  town,  and  for  three  years  followed 
agricultural  pursuits.  During  war  times  he  was 
appointed  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
and  served  four  years.  In  1865  he  sold  his 
interests  in  Winnebago  County,  and  came  to 
Elgin  to  engage  in  the  Illinois  milk-condensing 


factory,  then  being  started,  and  has  continued  in 
this  to  the  present.  This  is  now  one  of  the  noted 
industrial  institutions  of  the  country. 

Caleb  C.  Church  was  united  in  marriage  in 
their  native  place,  August  24,  1831,  with  Clarissa 
Beulah  Norton,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Ariel  and  Clarissa 
(Sheldon)  Norton,  former  of  Vernon,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y..  born  April  26,  1781,  and  died  May  15, 
1861;  latter  was  born  June  29,  1783,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Beulah  (Jackson)  Sheldon. 
The  children  of  Mrs.  Church’s  parents  were 
Lavantia  P. ,  born  July  24,  1810,  and  died  July  8, 
1811;  Clarissa  B.  (now  Mrs.  C.  C.  Church)  born 
April  18,  1812;  Elizabeth  Ann,  born  November 
16,  1813,  died  at  Rockford,  August  7,  1873, 
married  to  Hon.  Wait  Tolcott;  Emily,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1816,  married  to  Ard  Judson,  May  4,  1843, 
died  April  22,  1880,  in  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel, 
born  February  6,  1819;  Mary  Almira,  born  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1821,  married  to  Miles  Prentice,  of  Rockton, 
Ill. ;  Harriet  M. ,  born  April  10,  1825,  died  March  8, 
1846.  These  were  all  born  in  Vernon,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  C.  Church  attend  the 
services  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Elgin. 

n  AVID  C.  SCOFIELD,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Daniel  and  Mary  Scofield,  of  Scofield 

_ Manor,  Lancashire,  England,  who  came  to 

America  in  the  ship  “Susan  and  Helen,”  in 
1639,  and  settled  in  Stamford,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  is  a  native  of  Rensselaerville,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  born  December  21,  1803.  His  parents 
were  Michael  and  Betsey  Nichols  Scofield,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Pound  Ridge,  West¬ 
chester  Co. ,  N.  Y. ;  the  latter  was  born  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
Nichols.  The  Nichols  family  descended  from  the 
line  of  Allens  who  came  over  in  the  ‘  ‘  Mayflower.  ’  ’ 
Michael  and  Betsey  Nichols  Scofield  had  five  chil¬ 
dren,  and  of  these  David  C.  is  the  youngest,  and 
the  only  survivor.  The  parents  were  well-to-do 
farmers,  and  reared  their  family  in  comfortable 
circumstances. 

David  C.  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father’ s  farm, 
and  received  a  good  English  education  in  the 
district  schools  of  the  vicinity.  At  the  age  of 
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twenty-three  years  he  was  married,  in  Greene 
County,  N.  Y. ,  to  Sally  King,  who  was  born 
February  4,  1809.  To  this  marriage  were  born 
seven  children,  as  follows:  Jane  Ann,  February  5, 
1828;  Rufus  H.  and  Lewis  K.  (twins),  February 
16,  1830  (Rufus  H.  is  living  in  Brockport,  N.  Y. ; 
Lewis  K.  is  a  citizen  of  Fort  Scott,  Kas.);  Louisa, 
March  11,  1832,  married  to  John  Herbert,  of  Bel- 
videre,  Ill.,  and  died  in  Oregon.  October  23,  1866, 
aged  thirty-four  years,  leaving  one  son,  Phil  Her¬ 
bert;  Mary  Elizabeth,  October  28,  1833,  married  to 
Frank  Hickok,  of  Greenville,  Greene  Co. ,  N.  Y. ; 
Charlotte  R.,  February  9,  1838,  and  Reuben  R., 
April  10,  1840,  and  died  May  21,  1847,  aged  six 
years,  eleven  months.  Mrs.  Sally  King  Scofield, 
mother  of  these  children,  died  August  21,  1842. 

In  1847  Mr.  Scofield  came  to  the  West.  In 
1854  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Emily  W.  Wilcox, 
of  Kane  County,  Ill.,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and 
Sarah  Larkin.  She  was  born  in  Enosburg,  Yt. , 
September  6,  1826.  By  this  marriage  was  born 
one  child,  Frank  R.,  who  died  May  18,  1865,  at 
the  age  of  nine  years  and  six  months.  Mrs.  Emily 
W.  Scofield,  while  attending  a  missionary  meeting 
in  Chicago,  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which 
resulted  in  a  fatal  attack  of  pneumonia,  her  death 
occurring  February  21,  1884.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty- seven  years,  in  the  prime  of  her  useful 
life.  Mr.  Scofield  has  for  the  past  half  century 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 


OHN  A.  RUSSELL  was  elected  State’s  attor¬ 
ney  of  Kane  County  at  the  last  election,  and 
is  serving  the  people  in  this  important  office 
with  ability  and  fidelity.  He  was  born  in 
St.  Charles,  this  county,  October  4,  1854,  and  is 
a  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Beith)  Russell,  natives  of 
Scotland,  from  Paisley,  near  Glasgow.  The  par¬ 
ents  died  when  the  son  was  nine  vears  of  acm, 
leaving  their  boy  dependent  upon  his  own  strug¬ 
gles  in  the  battle  of  life.  He  realized  his  situation, 
and  resolved  to  work  at  any  honest  labor  his  hands 
could  find  to  do.  He  was  resolute,  ambitious  to 
attend  school  and  educate  himself,  as  well  as  make 
a  living  while  he  was  growing  to  manhood:  and, 
alone  and  unaided,  by  the  exercise  of  energy  and 


perseverance  rarely  exhibited  in  one  so  young,  he 
was  enabled  to  pass  beyond  the  average  boy  in  the 
schoolroom. 

He  had  a  strong  natural  taste  for  reading  and 
study,  and  soon  determined  to  study  law  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  practice  of  that  honorable  profession. 
He  passed  through  Elgin  Academy,  and  at  once 
engaged  in  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Botsford 
&  Barry,  and  was  thus  engaged  about  two  and 
one-half  years,  when  he  passed  an  examination 
before,  the  supreme  court,  and  was  licensed  an 
attorney.  The  thoroughness  of  his  preparation  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  when  admitted  to  the  bar 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  preceptors, 
where  he  at  once  became  engaged  in  a  large 
practice.  He  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Elgin, 
and  his  activity  and  ability  displayed  here  called 
him  to  the  higher  office  he  now  fills.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Senatorial  Committee  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District.  He  is  a  Sir  Knight  in  Bethel  Com- 
mandeiy,  and  is  a  member  of  the  K.  of  P. 


El  G.  KETGHUM  was  born  in  the  year  1822, 
in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  where  his 

_ l  father,  Levi  Ketchum,  was  born  in  1794. 

His  ancestry  dates  back,  in  America,  to  the 
early  colonial  times,  some  of  them  taking  active 
interest  in  the  Revolution,  and,  though  not  in  the 
regular  army,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Ben¬ 
nington,  Yt.  Nancy  Preston,  a  native  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  married  Levi  Ketchum,  and  bore  him  ten 
children,  of  whom  only  four  survive,  three  being 
in  Kane  County,  namely:  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Clark, 
Gilbert  E.  and  E.  G.  Ketchum.  Levi  Ketchum 
was  for  two  terms  a  representative  in  the  State 
Legislature,  at  Boston.  When  about  sixty  years 
of  age  he  and  his  faithful  wife  came  to  Kane 
County,  and  made  a  home  near  Naperville,  where 
they  both  died,  the  mother  in  1878,  aged  eighty- 
two  years,  and  the  father  three  years  later. 

E.  G.  Ketchum  had  only  limited  educational 
advantages.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he 
married  Betsey  E.  Hayden,  who  was  a  native  of 
the  same  town  and  county.  In  1848  together  they 
came  to  Cook  County,  Ill.,  and  settled  on  a  farm, 
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which  they  improved  and  had  in  very  complete 
condition  when  they  sold  the  place.  In  1869  they 
removed  to  Dnndee,  to  their  present  home,  an 
unusually  fine  residence  for  a  farm  improvement, 
being  a  large,  handsome  brick  building,  surrounded 
with  carefully  arranged  grounds.  The  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  270  acres  of  choice  land,  and  Mr.  Ketchum 
also  owns  another  farm  in  McHenry  County.  Six 
children  have  been  born  into  his  family :  Gaylord 
D.  (deceased);  Everett  E.,  of  Kane  County;  Clara 
(married  to  B.  C.  Moorse);  Myron  H.  (deceased); 
Alfred  H.  (married,  and  at  home);  Frank  (also 
living  at  home).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ketchum  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Universalist  society  of  Elgin.  He  is  a 
Republican,  having  formerly  been  a  Whig  and 
abolitionist,  and  he  has  filled  various  official 
positions  in  his  county.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
director  and  stockholder  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Elgin.  Mr.  Ketchum  investigates  and 
keeps  himself  well  informed  on  the  topics  of  the 
day,  and  believes  in  thorough  education  for  the 
young.  He  is  a  truly  self-made  man,  one  who, 
by  industry,  economy  and  perseverance,  has  made 
his  own  success  in  life.  The  family  are  held  in 
the  highest  repute  by  all  who  know  them. 


JOHN  CAMPBELL,  one  of  Dundee’s  young 
and  respected  farmers,  was  born  in  Scotland, 
__  I  April  2,  1848.  When  but  three  years  of  age 
he  came  with  his  parents  to  America,  and, 
proceeding  around  the  lakes,  Mr.  Daniel  Campbell, 
the  father,  worn  out  from  caring  for  his  sick  chil¬ 
dren,  fell  asleep  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  boat 
and  fell  overboard,  being  drowned  before  a  boat 
could  reach  him;  his  body  was  recovered.  The 
mother,  Margaret  Campbell,  came  with  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  Kane  County,  and  in  1851  purchased  the 
farm  on  which  her  two  sons,  John  and  James,  now 
reside.  Several  times  she  made  visits  to  her 
native  land.  In  1882  she  died,  aged  seventy 
years.  She  was  a  woman  of  bright  intellect  and 
great  energy,  and  was  noted  for  her  business  fore¬ 
sight.  She  was  the  mother  of  twelve  children, 
all  of  whom  were  born  in  Scotland;  only  eight, 
however,  now  survive — four  in  Kane  County.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church. 


When  John  Campbell  was  a  young  man  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  and  when 
twenty  years  of  age  he  began  working  in  the 
watch  factory  at  Elgin,  and  continued  there  eight 
years.  He  then  returned  to  the  farm,  and  has 
since  continued  to  make  this  his  home.  October 
2,  1883.  he  married  May  Scott,  a  daughter  of 
William  and  Sarah  Scott,  of  Dnndee.  Her  father 
died  May  30,  1872.  One  child  has  been  born  to 
them — John  Leroy.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  also  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  The  farm  consists  of  265 
acres  of  good  land,  and  the  house  is  elegant  and 
commodious. 


ARSHALL  SHERMAN,  who  is  widely 
known  as  one  of  Kane  County’s  promi¬ 
nent  farmers,  was  born  in  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. ,  June  7,  1841.  His  father,  Buel 
Sherman,  a  native  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  born  August  3,  1794,  removed  from  there 
when  a  young  man  to  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  and 


later  to  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  met  and  mar¬ 
ried  Sally  A.  Brown,  who  was  born  October  29, 
1796,  and  died  August  15,  1826.  September  30, 
1827,  he  married  Nancy  Brown,  a  sister  of  his 
former  wife,  who  was  born  August  15,  1801.  In 
the  fall  of  1848  he  came  with  his  family  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  settled  in  Kane  County,  on  a  farm,  now 
owned  by  Marshall  Sherman,  and  there  died  March 
27,  1873,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  just  one  week 
after  his  faithful  wife  had  passed  away.  Mr.  Buel 
Sherman  was  a  cloth  dresser,  but  abandoned  that 
trade  for  the  farm.  He  and  his  wife  belonged  to 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  were  highly  respectable 
people.  He  had  a  family  of  seven  children,  two 
by  his  first  marriage,  Julia  and  Arnold,  and  five 
by  his  second,  Ruth  A.,  William  H.,  Edward  L., 
Oscar  and  Marshall. 


When  Marshall  Sherman  was  but  seven  years 
of  age,  he  came  to  Illinois  with  his  parents,  and 
August  23,  1871,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Eleanor  Mason,  daughter  of  John  and  Diantha  (Kel¬ 
sey)  Mason,  and  born  in  Dundee  Township,  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1849.  John  and  Diantha  Mason  came  to 
Dundee  Towmship  at  an  early  date,  and  took  up  a 
farm  of  Government  land,  which  they  improved. 
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Iu  I860  Mrs.  Mason  passed  to  the  last  sleep,  and 
in  1876  Mr.  Mason  followed  her  to  the  grave. 
They  w&re  the  parents  of  four  children.  F or  some 
time  Mr.  Mason  owned  and  operated  a  blacksmith 
shop  in  Dundee  Village. 

One  child,  Ruth  Mary,  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sherman,  but  lived  only  three  months.  Mrs. 
Sherman  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Sherman  is  a  Republican,  a  man  of 
progressive  ideas,  and  his  farm  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  county,  containing  over  eight  miles  of  tile 
draining.  He  is  a  man  of  whom  all  speak  in  just 
terms  of  praise. 


RS.  RUTH  E.  DALTON.  One  of  the  well- 
known  families  of  Dundee  is  that  of  Will¬ 
iam  Dalton.  He  is  a  native  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  born  November  17,  1841.  When 
twenty -two  years  of  age  he  came  to  Illinois,  and 
was  married  to  Ruth  E.  Shepherd,  daughter  of 
Thomas  J.  and  Rachel  (Sherman)  Shepherd. 
Thomas  J.  Shepherd  came  to  Kane  County  in 
1854,  and  purchased  land.  He  was  a  man  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  business  tact,  and  was  very  successful 
in  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  March  3,  1879, 
he  owned  nearly  700  acres  of  choice  land,  the 
whole  of  which  has  since  remained  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  family.  He  also  was  part  owner  of  a 
gristmill  in  Elgin  City.  In  1839,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  was  married  to  Rachel  Sherman, 
who  came  with  him  to  the  West,  they  bringing 
with  them  their  children.  Mr.  Shepherd  was  a 
man  who  loved  his  family  and  friends,  and  will  long 
be  remembered  with  respect.  Since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Shepherd  has  made  her  home 
with  her  children  in  Kane  County. 

Ruth  E.  Shepherd  was  born  February  26, 
1841.  March  19,  1864,  she  was  married  to  Will¬ 
iam  Dalton,  and  for  thirteen  years  they  have  re¬ 
sided  upon  their  present  farm,  which  is  one  given 
Mi-s.  Dalton  by  her  father  at  his  death.  She  is 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  of  whom  eio-ht  are 
living:  Edward  L.,  William  J.,  Clara  M.,  Ella  M., 
Albert  T.,  Ida  M. ,  Alta  M. ,  Charles  L. ;  Francis 
B.  is  deceased.  Mr.  Dalton  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  having 


served  his  country  several  years.  He  is  at  the 
present  time  a  brakeman  on  passenger  train. 
This  large  family  is  highly  respected,  and  greatly 
esteemed  by  friends  and  associates. 


T  AMES  BINNIE,  a  prominent  citizen  and 
k  I  farmer  of  Kane  County,  proprietor  of  a  tine 
stock,  grain  and  dairy  farm  of  138  acres,  lo¬ 
cated  on  Section  8,  in  Dundee  Township,  is 
a  native  of  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  born  in  1839. 
He  came  with  his  parents,  Robert  and  Agnes  (Mc¬ 
Laren)  Binnie,  to  America,  in  the  year  1849.  The 
family  came  directly  to  Kane  County,  Ill. ,  and  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  farm  in  Dundee  Township.  James,  who 
is  fourth  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  remained  at 
home  with  his  parents,  and  in  time  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  homestead,  where  he  now  resides.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  has  served  on  the 
school  board.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Christina  Mitchell,  who  was  born  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1838.  She  came  to 
America  in  1855,  with  her  parents,  James  and 
Christina  (Dempster)  Mitchell,  who  settled  in  Dun¬ 
dee  Township.  Eight  children  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mr.  Binnie,  viz.:  Robert,  born  July  11, 
1863;  Christina,  born  February  18,  1866;  Agnes 
May,  born  August  5,  1867;  Isabelle  G. ,  born  No¬ 
vember  14,  1872;  John  A.,  born  May  9,  1874;  Ka¬ 
tie  L.,  born  July  1,  1876;  Edith  J. ,  born  May  29, 
1882,  and  James  (deceased),  born  June  24,  1884. 
The  family  attend  worship  at  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  stand  well  with  all  people  in  their 
section. 

EV.  E.  F.  CLEVELAND,  M.  D.,  was  born 
near  Malone,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  1841. 
His  parents  moved  to  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. , 
where  they  remained  for  several  years,  and 
where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  pri¬ 
mary  education  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  place.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  Canada  to  continue  his  studies,  especially 
in  the  French  language.  His  school  days  lasted 
until  1862,  when  in  the  month  of  June  of  that 
year  he  left  Canada,  and  enlisted  in  Company  A, 
Ninth  Regiment  Vermont  Volunteers,  serving  his 
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country  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  returning 
home  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

Immediately  uj:>on  his  return  home  he  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  medicine,  under  Dr.  Charles 
Browne,  of  Cowansville,  Province  of  Quebec,  as 
preceptor,  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  the  class  of  1868, 
and  at  once  came  to  Dundee  where  he  settled. 
September  22,  1870,  he  married  Ella  L.  Edwards, 
youngest  daughter  of  Alfred  and  Lucinda  (Bos- 
worth)  Edwards,  and  three  children  have  been 
born  to  them:  Anabel,  in  1871,  Mary  E. ,  in  1876, 
and  Grace  F.,  in  1881. 

The  Doctor  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
history  of  Dundee  since  he  came  to  it.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  “Dundee  Literary  Society,”  the 
public  library,  and  one  of  the  workers  that  brought 
about  the  union  of  the  three  school  districts,  the 
building  of  the  union  schoolhouse,  the  fencing 
and  beautifying  the  public  square,  and  “  ousting  ” 
the  saloons  from  the  corporation.  In  1877  he 
fitted  up  a  very  complete  printing  office,  and  issued 
the  Dundee  Record,  a  paper  that  it  was  hoped 
would  live,  but  the  town  was  not  large  enough  to 
support  the  undertaking,  and  the  presses,  etc., 
were  sold  to  the  present  editor  of  the  Rooks 
County  Record.  Kansas. 

In  April,  1877,  the  Doctor  was  made  a  deacon 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  McLaren,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  took 
charge  of  St.  James’  parish.  Dundee,  giving  to  the 
work  such  care  and  services  as  his  many  duties 
would  permit.  In  1886  the  parish  elected  him 
rector,  and  in  September  of  that  year  he  was  or¬ 
dained  to  the  order  of  priesthood  by  the  Bishop, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart  Smith,  of  Elgin, 
and  he  assumed  full  charge  of  the  spiritual  affairs 
of  the  parish.  The  Doctor  has  been  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  busy  man,  working  very  hard,  so  much  so 
that  occasional  vacations  have  been  necessary. 
These  breathing  spells  he  has  utilized  in  forming 
one  of  the  most  interesting  private  collections  of 
sea,  fresh-water  and  land  shells,  fossils,  minerals, 
etc. ,  in  the  State,  and  an  ample  library  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  these  collections  illustrate.  The  collection 
is  valuable  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 

When  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  was  organized  here  he 


was  elected  its  first  commander;  and  we  find  him 
a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  Fox  River  Valley 
Medical  Society,  Elgin  Scientific  Society,  corres¬ 
ponding  member  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Sciences,  American  Public  Health  Association, 
and  for  the  second  tim6  he  holds  the  position  of 
commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post,  of  Dundee.  The 
Doctor’s  practice  has  always  been  quite  extensive, 
but  he  manages  to  find  time  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Illinois  Iron  and  Bolt  Company, 
oversee  the  workings  of  a  dairy  farm,  and  attend 
to  his  real  estate  interests  in  town.  He  may  justly 
be  styled  the  general  utility  man  of  his  locality, 
not  neglecting,  however,  the  broader  helps  that 
come  from  associations  that  have  for  their  objects 
the  welfare  of  our  nation. 

T)  Ii'  N.  MARKS,  son  of  James  W.  and  Harriet 
(Hill)  Marks,  was  born  in  Kane  County, 

I  Ill.,  in  the  year  1848.  His  parents  were 
J/  both  natives  of  New  York  State,  his  father 
being  of  Scotch- Welsh  extraction,  and  his  mother 
of  French-English,  both  sides  being  truly  Ameri¬ 
canized,  as  the  ancestry  came  to  this  country  at  an 
early  date. 

The  paternal  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  H.  N. 
Marks  was  one  of  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys”  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  and  gave  his  life  to  establish 
the  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy.  He  was  frozen 
to  death  in  the  Green  Mountains,  leaving  a  son 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  Perry’s  victory  on  Lake 
Erie;  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  wounds, 
and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-eight 
years.  The  paternal  grandmother  of  H.  N.  was  a 
relative  of  Gen.  Scott.  His  maternal  great-grand¬ 
father,  Daniel  Mason,  was  a  major  during  the  War 
of  1812,  and  afterward  for  several  years  held  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  the  legislator  of  to-day. 
In  1836  he  came  to  Kane  County,  and  for  two 
years  remained  in  St.  Charles,  whence  he  removed 
to  Dundee  Prairie,  where  he  remained  until  1864, 
in  which  year  he  passed  from  earth  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine,  leaving  a  family  of  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  still  resides  in  Huntley,  Ill.  The  maternal 
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grandmother  of  our  subject,  Rebecca  Mason,  was 
married  to  Samuel  Hill,  with  whom  she  came  to 
Kane  County  in  1830,  and  remained  until  1867, 
when  she  removed  to  Monroe  County,  Wis. ,  where 
she  died,  aged  eighty  years.  She  was  the  mother 
of  three  daughters  and  five  sons.  One  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  enlisted  in  1862,  and  took  part  in  the  Red 
River  expedition,  but  lost  his  health,  died  oft  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  was  buried  at  Cairo,  Ill. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Illinois  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry,  Company  K.  Another  son  has 
resided  in  Colorado  for  many  years. 

James  W.  Marks,  the  father  of  H.  N. ,  was  born 
at  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  March  29,  1812. 
His  early  life  he  spent  on  a  farm,  having  the  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  of  the  common  schools,  and  in  1 
1838  he  came  to  Kane  County,  Ill.  The  same 
year  he  married  Harriet  Hill,  with  whom  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  in  the  East.  They  settled  first 
in  Rutland  Township,  but  later  removed  to  another 
farm  on  Dundee  Prairie,  which  place  he  also  left, 
and  then  resided  thirteen  years  in  the  village  of 
Hampshire,  this  county ;  then  purchased  the  farm 
now  owned  by  his  son,  H.  N. ,’  and  thereon  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1873  he  was  killed  by  a 
kick  from  a  playful  colt,  being  found  dead  in  the 
pasture  by  a  neighbor.  Ten  years  later,  while  on 
a  visit  to  an  aunt  at  Ottawa,  Ill. ,  Mrs.  Marks  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and  died.  Her  remains 
were  brought  to  her  home,  and  now  rest  in  Hunt- 
ley  (McHenry  County)  Cemetery.  Four  children 
were  born  to  them:  Emeline  A.  (now  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Johnson,  living  in  Huntley,  Ill.),  Sarah  Pauline 
(deceased),  James  R.  (of  whom  mention  is  made 
hereafter)  and  Henry  N. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  spent  his  early 
years  in  various  employments,  receiving  a  practical 
education  at  the  Elgin  Academy,  and  afterward  for 
five  years  clerked  in  a  store  at  Huntley,  Ill.  In 
1874  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  P., 
daughter  of  Charles  A.  and  Anna  (Hildebrand) 
Brookman,  natives  of  Berlin  and  Mecklenburg, 
Germany,  respectively.  They  had  a  family  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Marks  is  the  eldest, 
and  she  remained  with  her  parents  until  her  mar¬ 
riage.  For  five  years  after  their  marriage  Mr. 
Marks  was  engaged  in  general  merchandise  busi¬ 


ness  in  Huntley,  Ill.,  and  then  came  to  his  present 
home.  The  fruit  of  their  union  has  been  five 
children:  James  W. ,  Fred  A.,  Charles  R.,  Ethel 
M.  and  Arthur  N. ,  all  at  home.  Politically  Mr. 
Marks  is  independent  in  party  lines,  and  has  held 
the  offices  of  town  clerk  in  McHenry  County; 
school  director,  several  terms;  highway  commis¬ 
sioner,  one  term  (still  in  office).  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
His  farm  consists  of  227  acres  of  choice  land. 

James  R.  Marks  enlisted  in  Company  K, 
Ninety-fifth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  1863, 
and  served  his  country  two  years,  taking  part  in 
the  Red  River  expedition.  Broken  in  health,  he 
received  an  honorable  discharge,  and  returned  to 
Kane  County,  where  he  remained  until  1866,  and 
then  proceeded  by  the  overland  route  to  Montana, 
where,  having  regained  his  health,  he  still  resides, 
engaged  in  cattle  raising  and  managing  a  stage 
route. 


OHN  B.  SHEDDEN  is  a  native  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  born  in  1828.  His  parents,  Rob- 
I  ert  and  Margaret  (Young)  Shedden,  were 
also  natives  of  Scotland,  where  they  followed 
farming.  Robert  Shedden  was  a  highly  educated 
man,  having  graduated  with  honors  at  Glasgow 
University.  For  some  twenty  years  after  his  mar¬ 
riage  he  remained  in  his  native  land,  and  then 
came  with  his  family  to  America,  having  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  his  son,  William,  several  years.  Will¬ 
iam  accompanied  Gen.  Taylor  to  Florida  during 
the  Seminole  War,  in  which  he  received  sev¬ 
eral  wounds.  From  there  he  went  to  Mexico  with 
the  command  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  was  in  the 
United  States  army  until  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
War,  when  he  chose  to  remain  in  Mexico,  and 
soon  after  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Sanjago,  near  Monterey,  where  he  still  resides. 

Robert  Shedden,  with  his  family,  settled  in 
Plato  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  in  July,  1842, 
and  here  he  purchased  a  farm  and  made  his  home. 
He  had  a  family  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are 
still  living.  In  1871  the  father  passed  from  earth, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  suffering  over  a  year 
from  a  fractured  limb.  He  was  a  highly  respect¬ 
ed  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  The 
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Earl  of  Glasgow  offered  him  a  grant  of  land  in 
Canada,  but  desiring  a  change  of  government  he 
came  to  Illinois,  where  he  was  known  as  an  up¬ 
right  and  intelligent  citizen.  Since  his  death  his 
widow  has  continued  to  reside  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead.  She  is  now  past  eighty- six  yeai’s  of  age, 
and  is  quite  strong  and  active.  Of  her  children, 
Robert,  Agnes,  Mary,  Andrew  and  John  B.  re¬ 
side  in  Kane  County. 

John  B.  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he 
landed  in  America,  and  remained  closely  at  home 
until  his  twenty-ninth  year,  when  he  married  Mar- 
garet  A.  Rosborough,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sa¬ 
rah  (Caldwell)  Rosborough,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and 
who  lived  and  died  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Margaret 
immigrated  to  America  when  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  locating  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  year  later 
came  to  Elgin,  Ill.,  whence  she  moved  to  Plato 
Township.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shed- 
den  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  May, 
1882,  they  came  to  their  present  home  at  Pingree 
Grove,  Rutland  Township,  where  Mr.  Shedden 
purchased  a  store,  and  is  engaged  in  general  mer¬ 
cantile  business.  He  is  also  postmaster  here,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  1882.  Their  family 
consists  of  five  children:  Sarah  (now  Mrs.  Muir- 
head,  in  Plato  Township),  Robert,  Samuel,  Mag¬ 
gie  and  John.  Politically,  Mr.  Shedden  is  a  Re¬ 
publican,  but  is  not  bound  by  party  ties.  The 
entire  family  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  they  are  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  in  which  he  is  an  elder.  Mr.  Shedden  is  an 
energetic,  public-spirited  citizen,  interested  in  all 
movements  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  the 
county. 

SAMUEL  C.  ROWELL.  This  gentleman,  who 
is  eminent  among  the  early  settlers  of  Kane 
/  County,  is  a  native  of  Plainfield,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  H.,  born  April  13,  18PJ.  His 
grandfather,  Enoch  Rowell,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War;  his  parents,  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Currier)  Rowell,  farmers,  were  natives  of  same 
State.  Samuel  C.  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  entered  Kimball  Union 
Academy,  where  he  remained  three  years.  Leaving 
college  he  taught  school  for  a  short  time  in  his 


native  county,  then  in  1840  went  to  Mason  County, 
Ky. ,  where  he  remained  a  few  years. 

Next  he  started  northward  on  horseback,  travel¬ 
ing  thus  some  800  miles,  and  settled  in  Hampshire, 
Ill.  ,  in  1844,  where  he  carried  on  farming  until  1850, 
in  which  year  he  entered  mercantile  business  in  the 
old  town  of  Hampshire.  Mr.  Rowell  built  the 
first  frame  house  in  Hampshire  Township.  In 
1875  he  moved  to  the  new  village  of  Hampshire, 
and  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  place,  being 
elected  president  of  its  first  board  of  trustees:  he 
also  held  the  position  of  supervisor  from  1858  to 
1861,  and  from  1864  to  1867;  was  also  postmaster 
twenty  years,  and  during  his  incumbency  he 
changed  the  location  of  the  postoffice  from  the  old 
town  to  the  new;  is  at  present  time  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  is  now  engaged  in  general  merchandis¬ 
ing,  the  firm  name  being  Rowell  &  York,  who  are 
doing  a  thriving  business  of  $15,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Rowell  married  Elizabeth  Ball,  of  Fair 
View,  Ky. ,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Christina 
(Brown)  Ball.  Six  children  were  born  to  them  as 
follows:  Elizabeth  (deceased  in  early  life),  an 
infant,  unnamed  (deceased),  Mary,  Fremont,  Jes¬ 
sie  C.  and  Olivia.  In  politics,  Mr.  Rowell  is  a 
Republican.  He  is  a  member  of  Hampshire  Lodge 
No.  443,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 


T  HOMAS  MOORE.  Some  time  during  the 
seventeenth  century  the  paternal  ancestors 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  left  England 
to  make  a  home  in  the  “  Emerald  Isle,”  and 
thenceforth  became  identified  with  the  affairs  of 
their  chosen  country,  rejoicing  with  it  in  its  pros¬ 
perity,  or  sharing  its  sorrows  and  adversities.  At 
the  siege  of  Londonderry  the  family  was  abun¬ 
dantly  represented,  and  since  then  to  the  present 
time  many  of  their  descendants  have  there  resid¬ 
ed,  where  Thomas  was  born  in  the  year  1826. 

His  father,  James  Moore,  was  born  November 
27,  1796,  and  when  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
in  1825,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Jane  Har¬ 
per,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Cowan)  Har¬ 
per.  She  was  also  a  native  of  Londonderry,  born 
in  the  year  1800.  Some  five  years  after  his  mar¬ 
riage  James  Moore  made  a  prospecting  tour  to 
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America;  then  after  one  summer  returned  and 
spent  seventeen  years  in  his  native  land;  and  then 
with  his  family  once  more  crossed  the  ocean  and 
settled  in  Rutland  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill., 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
January  29,  1885,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  He 
was  twenty- one  years  of  age  when  he  identified 
himself  with  the  cause  of  Christ,  joining  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  of  which  he  continued  a  member 
ever  after.  Less  than  two  years  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  decease  Mrs.  Moore  followed  him  to  her  last 
home.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them  while  in 
their  native  land,  and  seven  came  with  them  to 
America.  But  the  silent  reaper  has  gathered  four 
of  them  in  the  universal  harvest,  the  remaining 
four  residing  in  Kane  County:  Thomas  (the  only 
son  living),  Margaret  (Mrs.  George  Atchison),  Eliza 
(Mrs.  James  McArthur)  and  Annie  (unmarried). 

Thomas  Moore  was  twenty  years  old  when  he 
came  to  America,  and  for  a  few  years  remained 
with  his  parents.  In  1863  he  married  Lavina  J. 
Eakin,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jane  (Christie) 
Eakin,  whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  their  marriage  they  settled  on  the 
farm  where  their  home  has  since  been  made,  in 
Rutland  Township,  and  which  was  then  in  a  wild, 
uncultivated  state.  Together  they  labored  and 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  their  county,  until 
to-day  they  possess  a  convenient  and  pleasant 
home,  where,  surrounded  by  their  seven  children, 
they  enjoy  life,  respected  by  all  who  know  them. 
Their  children  in  order  of  birth  are  Estella  M. , 
Etta  J.,  Sherwood  R.,  T.  Howard,  S.  J.  Scott, 
H.  Lavina  and  Spencer  B.  The  entire  family  be¬ 
long  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  second 
daughter  is  one  of  Kane  County’s  teachers. 


DANIEL  D.  BUZZELL,  one  of  the  wealthy 
]  and  respected  farmers  of  the  county,  is  a 

_  native  of  Strafford,  Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  born 

November  14,  1832,  a  son  of  Aaron  D.  and 
Mary  (Dow)  Buzzell,  of  the  same  place,  the  father 
born  July  4,  1806,  and  the  mother  June  30,  1810. 
His  grandfather  was  Elder  Aaron  Buzzell,  of 
Maine,  who  went  to  New  Hampshire  early  in  life, 
and  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  days  in  that 


State  in  the  capacity  of  a  Free-Will  Baptist  min¬ 
ister;  he  died  October  2  1 ,  1854,  at  the  age  of  ninoty 
years;  his  wife,  Mariam,  died  March  24,  1850. 

In  1855  Aaron  D.  Buzzell  came  to  Illinois  and 
settled  in  Hampshire  Township,  on  Section  16, 
where  he  still  lives  with  his  son,  Daniel  D.  His 
wife  died  January  27,  1885.  Daniel  D.  spent  his 
early  life  on  the  farm,  where  he  received  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  fair  education.  When  twenty  years  of 
age  he  started  in  life  for  himself,  chopping  cord- 
wood  at  fifty  cents  per  cord,  and  boarding  himself. 
He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
Illinois,  and,  with  his  father,  purchased  the  farm 
he  now  has,  comprising  275  acres  of  excellent  land, 
his  fine  residence,  which  he  built  in  1868,  being- 
located  on  Section  16.  The  farm  is  under  good 
cultivation,  being  naturally  well  drained  and 
watered,  and  is  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle. 

December  2,  1867,  Mr.  Buzzell  married  Mary 
Dow,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Phoebe  Y.  (Ham¬ 
mond)  Dow,  and  they  have  two  children:  Mary 
Olive,  born  June  29,  1877;  and  Anna  Loise,  born 
March  30,  1879.  Mr.  Buzzell  is  a  man  of  good 
intelligence,  liberal  views  and  genial  disposition, 
and  takes  an  active  interest  in  general  affairs. 

BRAHAM  MAYNARD  was  born  in  Che¬ 
nango  County,  N.  Y. ,  April  24,  1817,  son 
of  Isaiah  and  Esther  (Travis)  Maynard, 
who  were  natives  of  the  same  State.  From 
early  childhood  he  has  worked  on  a  farm,  and  his 
education  was  limited  to  a  few  months’  attendance 
at  school  in  the  year.  January  12,  1841,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Ann  Terwilliger,  daughter  of  Phillip  and 
Mary  (Low)  Terwilliger,  and  in  1845  they  came 
west  and  settled  in  Hampshire,  where  he  bought 
forty  acres  of  land,  and  worked  three  years  before 
he  could  buy  a  cow.  All  the  money  they  had  was 
what  Mrs.  Maynard  could  earn  sewing  for  the  farm 
hands;  and  thus  working  together  they  built  them- 
i  selves  a  fine  home,  and  to-day  Mr.  Maynard  owns 
one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Kane  County. 

In  1855  Mr.  Maynard’s  parents  came  west,  but 
only  lived  here  a  short  time,  the  mother  dying  in 
1858.  aged  sixty-nine  years,  and  the  father  return - 
I  ing  to  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  died,  in 
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1879,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abra¬ 
ham  Maynard:  James  W.,  Phillip  (who  died  when 
but  a  few  months  old),  George  D.,  Henry,  Mary 
(who  died  when  fourteen  years  old),  Edwin,  Etta, 
Charles.  Of  these  James  W.  and  George  D. 
volunteered  in  the  army  of  the  Union  and  served 
their  full  time,  and  were  honorably  discharged. 
James  W.  married  Elizabeth  Trinkle,  and  they  are 
living  in  Crawford  County,  Iowa;  Henry  married 
Julia  Lane,  and  has  a  farm  adjoining  his  brother, 
James  W. ,  in  same  State;  George  D.  married 
Elizabeth  Hix,  and  is  living  in  Nebraska;  Edwin 
married  Helen  Wright,  and  is  living  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Hampshire;  Etta  married  Solon  Dow,  and 
is  living  in  Hampshire;  Charles  is  at  home  with  his 
parents.  Mr.  Maynard  has  held  the  office  of  school 
director,  and  in  politics  supports  the  Republican 
party. 

d jOSEPH  M.  BORDEN,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  one  of  the  highly  respected  citizens 
/  of  Dundee,  possessing  a  character  of  irre¬ 
proachable  integrity,  is  owner  of  the  most 
extensive  lumber  and  coal  yards  in  the  place.  He  is 
a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  having  first  seen 
the  light  of  the  day  in  the  city  of  Cazenovia,  No¬ 
vembers,  1838.  He  came  to  Dundee  with  his  parents 
in  1854.  His  paternal  grandparents  removed  from 
Rhode  Island  to  New  York,  in  the  year  1809,  when 
the  father  of  Joseph  M.  was  a  lad  of  ten  years, 
and  in  this  State  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  maternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Sackett’s  Harbor.  The  Borden  family  are  of 
French  descent,  the  ancestry  having  emigrated  j 
to  this  country  from  France  some  time  prior  to  the 
American  Revolution. 

Thomas  F.  Borden,  the  father  of  Joseph  M. , 
wras  a  carpenter,  a  trade  he  followed  until  advanc¬ 
ing  years  and  failing  health  caused  him  to  retire 
from  active  labor,  and  in  1872  he  moved  to  Elgin, 
where  he  resided  until  there  passing  to  his  eternal 
home  January  6,  1887,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
years.  The  preceding  year,  his  beloved  and  faith¬ 
ful  wife,  Susan  E.  Borden,  a  woman  possessing 
rare  spiritual  gifts,  had  gone  to  her  reward,  when 


acred  seventv-nine.  Thomas  F.  Borden  was  a  man 
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of  superior  intelligence  and  mental  vigor,  intensely 
interested  in  politics,  an  ardent  advocate  of  free¬ 
dom  for  the  slave,  and.  together  with  Gerrit  Smith, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  abolition  speeches  of 
that  day;  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  a  consistent 
Christian,  and  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  His  family  consisted  of  nine  children, 
two  by  his  first  marriage,  and  seven  by  his  second. 
Four  of  the  latter  still  survive,  of  whom  Joseph  M. 
is  the  eldest,  in  whose  educational  advantages, 
though  limited  (he  having  but  three  months  in  the 
year  in  which  to  attend  the  common  school),  were 
excellently  improved.  When  quite  young,  he  be¬ 
gan  learning  the  trade  of  his  father,  which  he  skill¬ 
fully  followed  for  some  years,  when  he  concluded 
to  invest  in  the  enterprise  of  manufacturing  brooms 
in  the  city  of  Chicago;  sometime  later  he  engaged 
in  the  same  business  in  Dundee  (also  raising 
broom  corn  for  his  own  manufacturing),  until  he 
met  with  a  reverse  in  the  burning  of  Holden’s 
Hall,  in  which  his  works  were  located.  With  true 
courage  he  began  again,  carrying  on  contract 
building  in  connection  with  manufacturing  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  In  1870  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
J.  H.  Hodgess,  and  they  purchased  the  lumber 
yard  of  E.  H.  Turner  &  Bros. ,  of  Chicago,  situ¬ 
ated  in  Dundee.  This  partnership  existed  until 
1883,  when,  by  mutual  consent,  it  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Hodgess  withdrawing;  since  that  time  Mr. 
Borden  has  alone  continued  the  business,  which 
has  increased  with  his  good  reputation,  being 
to-day  one  of  '  the  most  thriving  institutions 
in  the  county.  In  connection  with  his  trade  in 
lumber  and  coal,  Mr.  Borden  sells  large  quantities 
of  feed  for  the  stock  of  the  surrounding  dairy 
country,  owning  a  large  elevator  and  several  ware¬ 
houses.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he 
enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Illinois  Infantry,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  Fort  Holt,  Kv. ,  where  the  regi¬ 
ment  spent  the  winter.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  and  siege  of  Corinth,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  as  a  first-class  musician  (in 
which  capacity  he  had  enlisted),  in  1862,  when  by 
an  act  of  Congress  all  regimental  bands  were  dis 
charged. 

Returning  to  his  borne,  Mr.  Borden  married,  in 
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1864,  Mary  E.  Mills,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  a  lady  of 
varied  accomplishments,  who  at  that  time  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Dundee. 
Six  children  (four  of  whom  are  now  living)  com¬ 
prised  their  family.  Those  deceased  are  Charles  J. , 
who  died  February  20,  1869,  aged  three  and  one 
half  years,  and  Bertha  M.,  who  died  March  6,  1886, 
aged  eighteen  years;  those  yet  living  are  Stella 
L. ,  Mina  S.,  Josephine  C.  and  Clara  B.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Borden  has  always  been  a  Republican,  casting 
his  first  ballot  for  John  C.  Fremont.  He  has  been 
supervisor  of  his  town  four  years,  and  has  also 
filled  nearly  all  the  minor  offices  of  the  town;  he  is 
a  Knight  Templar,  and  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 


TpbYELYNL.  STARKS.  Of  all  the  pioneer 
|r  J  families  of  Kane  County,  probably  none  is 
jL-rj  better  known  or  more  respected  than  the  one 
of  whom  Mr.  E.  L.  Starks  is  a  representa¬ 
tive.  He  is  a  son  of  Evelyn  R.  and  Saloma  (Gage) 
Starks,  and  first  saw  the  light  in  Rutland  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  in  the  year  1847.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Rutland,  Yt. ,  labored  at  farm 
work  until  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Kane  County,  and  entered,  in  1835,  a 
claim  of  a  tract  of  wild  land. 

He  was  the  first  settler  in  the  township  to 
w'hich  he  gave  the  name  of  Rutland,  after  his  old 
home  in  Vermont.  Some  two  years  later  he  returned 
to  his  native  land,  and  claimed  in  marriage  Esther 
Doty,  a  native  of  New  York  State.  They  settled 
on' their  land,  and  there  resided  until  1840,  when 
Mrs.  Starks  passed  from  earth  in  her  twenty-second 
year,  and  in  1845  Mr.  Starks  took  for  his  second 
wife,  Saloma  Gage,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Marian  (Guernsey)  Gage.  She  was  born  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  County,  N.  Y.,  and  for  ten  years  was  a  teacher 
in  her  native  State.  Afterward  she  removed  to 
Kane  County,  and  for  one  year  taught  in  an  old 
log  schoolhouse,  where  the  village  of  Hampshire  now 
stands,  in  Hampshire  Township.  Evelyn  R.  Starks 
was  foremost  in  the  affairs  of  his  township,  and 
received  the  confidence  which  he  deserved  bvbeincr 
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chosen  first  supervisor.  He  was  a  self-made  man, 
one  who  built  the  ladder  by  wThich  he  climbed  to 
the  high  position  of  esteem  which  he  occupied. 

24 


His  family  consisted  of  six  children — all  sons: 
Evelyn  L.,  Milton  G.,  Frank  A.,  John  W.,  Willie 
and  William  H.  Some  twenty-five  years  previous 
to  his  decease  he  became  broken  in  health,  owing 
to  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  pioneer  life 
he  had  endured,  and  in  1880  he  passed  away  from 
earth  to  his  reward.  His  life  had  been  a  useful 
one,  and  no  lapse  of  time  can  cause  his  name  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  history  of  his  county.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  in  politics 
a  stanch  Republican,  much  interested  in  the 
emancipation  of  slaves.  Mrs.  Starks  still  resides 
on  the  old  homestead  with  her  son,  Evelyn  L. 

E.  L.  Starks  has  never  removed  from  the  home 
place  which  he  now  owns.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  twenty- 
two  he  was  married  to  Helen  M.  Weed,  daughter 
of  Elisha  and  Julia  (Hartman)  Weed,  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  Township,  Kane  County.  She  was  born  in 
Indiana,  whence  she  came  with  her  parents  to 
Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Starks  have  had  two 
children:  Mabel  A.,  born  in  1878,  and  an  infant, 
deceased.  Mr.  Starks  is  a  Republican,  and  has 
filled  the  office  of  highway  commissioner.  He  is  a 
man  of  considerable  executive  ability;  a  member 
of  Lodge  443,  F.  &  A.  M. 


EjDWIN  W.  WHELPLEY  was  born  in  Che¬ 
nango  County,  N.  Y.,  February  25,  1830. 

_ i  His  parents,  John  M.  and  Maria  (Terwilli- 

ger)  Whelpley,  natives  of  that  State,  came 
west  in  1837,  and  located  in  Cook  County  for  one 
year;  then  removed  to  Batavia,  Kane  County, 
where  they  remained  also  one  year;  then  again 
visited  Cook  County,  but  only  stayed  there  an¬ 
other  year.  Locating  at  last  in  Du  Page  County, 
they  there  pursued  their  chosen  vocation,  that  of 
farming,  until  the  spring  of  1857,  when  they  came 
to  Hampshire,  where  the  father  and  son  together 
bought  a  farm  of  200  acres.  The  mother  died  in 
Hampshire,  in  April,  1868,  at  the  age  of  sixty- six 
years,  and  the  father  passed  away  at  Elgin,  in 
May,  1885,  aged  seventy  eight  years,  after  a  use¬ 
ful  and  valuable  life. 

In  his  early  life  Edwin  W.  obtained  a  limited 
education  at  the  public  schools,  and  when  thirty- 
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nine  years  of  age  he  bought  his  father’s  interest  in 
the  farm,  which,  until  recently  retiring  from  active 
work,  he  conducted  alone.  This  farm,  which  en¬ 
joys  a  fine  location  near  the  village,  and  is  within 
the  corporation,  he  has  rented,  keeping  only  a  few 
acres  for  his  own  private  use.  Mr.  Whelpley 
was  prominent  among  the  men  who  worked  hard 
to  get  the  railroad  company  to  run  their  line  near 
their  village,  and  gave  considerable  land  away  for 
that  purpose,  also  a  good  deal  of  money,  often 
leaving  his  duty  in  the  field  to  attend  to  the  work 
of  having  the  road  run  through  the  town. 

May  27,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Terwilliger,  a  native  of  Greene,  Chenango  Co., 

N.  Y.,  where  she  was  born  October  1,  1833,  her 
parents  being  Jacob  and  Deborah  (Carmen)  Ter-  | 
williger,  natives  of  New  York;  the  mother  died  in 
Cook  County,  Ill. ,  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two  years,  and  the  father  in  Iowa,  in  1861,  aged 
seventy  years.  Mr.  Whelpley  held  the  office  of 
town  trustee  three  years,  and  town  clerk  two 
years.  He  has  always  voted  the  Republican 
ticket.  Religiously,  he  is  a  close  adherent  of  the 
doctrine  of  Spiritualism.  Three  years  ago  he  built  a 
handsome  residence  on  his  farm  where  he  and  his 
worthy  wife  are  now  enjoying  the  afternoon  of  life. 


VINCENT  SELLER  LOVELL  was  a  native 
of  Foulbridge  Farm,  Yorkshire,  England, 
born  in  1810,  and  died  in  Elgin  in  1852. 
His  father,  Vincent  Lovell,  settled  in 
Whitestown,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  in  1825.  He  was 
a  farmer,  and  his  children  were  reared  to  follow 
the  same  pursuits.  It  was  here  that  Vincent  S. 
met  and  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Charity  (Kingsley)  Smith.  The  latter  were  de¬ 
scendants  of  early  settlers  in  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  and  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ,  respectively. 

In  1836  Mr.  Lovell  removed  to  the  West,  and 
located  in  Chicago,  where  he  embarked  in  mer¬ 
cantile  trade.  While  there  he  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  beautiful  Fox  River  country, 
and  purchased  a  farm  near  Elgin.  In  1844  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Elgin,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  same.  He  was  I 
conspicuous  for  his  intelligence  and  public  spirit. 


He  was  elected  the  town’s  first  clerk,  and  served 
well  in  forming  the  new  organization.  He  was 
one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Elgin  Academy,  of 
which  institution  he  was  trustee.  He  left  as  sur¬ 
vivors  a  widow  and  two  sons. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Lovell  was  born  in  Whitestown, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  married  in 
1841,  and  whence  she  accompanied  her  husband 
to  Chicago,  and  later  to  Elgin.  In  early  life  she 
was  a  popular  teacher  in  Elgin,  where,  for  many 
years,  she  taught  a  select  school;  and  she  is  still  a 
resident  of  the  city.  Her  sons  are  Edward  Coultas 
Lovell,  now  county  judge  of  Kane  County,  and 
Vincent  Smith  Lovell,  now  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Elgin.  _  _ 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  WARNER.  This 
gentleman  is  a  grandson  of  Gen.  V  ar 
I  ner,  the  first  pioneer  to  cross  the  Tusca¬ 
rawas  River,  coming  from  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  iron  trade. 
The  General  was  a  man  of  considerable  capital, 
and,  intending  to  open  up  the  country  west  of  that 
river,  brought  everything  along  needed  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  farm  on  a  large  scale,  but  after  living 
there  a  few  years  he  died  from  over-exertion 
when  still  a  young  man.  His  widow  survived  him 
until  1856,  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
Mr.  Warner  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  the  family 
of  Warners  who  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  when  William  Penn  first  went  to 
that  famous  place. 

William  was  born  in  Stark  County,  Ohio, 
October  5,  1829,  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Fetters)  Warner,  who  were  natives  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  early  settlers  in  that  county.  In 
May,  1854,  William  Warner  came  to  Hampshire, 
and  six  months  later  brought  his  parents  to  the 
same  place;  they  located  on  the  farm  adjoining 
their  son’s,  and  here  lived  very  useful  lives,  the 
father  dying  July  2,  1887,  aged  eighty-one  years; 
the  mother  is  still  living  on  the  farm  with  her 
grandson,  George.  In  October,  1852,  the  subject  of 
this  biographical  memoir  married  Catherine  Har¬ 
ney,  a  native  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  daughter 
of  Patrick  Harney,  also  an  early  settler  in  Ohio. 
By  this  marriage  two  children  were  born:  Mary 
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E. ,  who  married  George  W.  Sloan,  and  is  living 
in  Hampshire;  and  George  O. ,  married  to  Mary 
E.  Lloyd,  and  living  on  the  old  homestead  with 
his  grandmother,  Warner.  This  wife  died  June 
11,  1855,  and  was  brnied  in  Hampshire,  and 
April  8,  1856,  Mr.  Warner  married  Sally  A.  Dick¬ 
son,  a  native  of  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. ,  born 
October  28,  1885.  Six  children  were  the  result  of 
this  marriage,  as  follows:  Alice  L.,  who  died  at 
Bosqueville,  McLennan  Co. ,  Tex.,  August  5,  1882; 
Jessie  J. ,  married  to  Austin  S.  Brown,  now  living 
in  Pocahontas  County,  Iowa;  Francis  M. ;  Will¬ 
iam  T. ;  Willis  M. ,  and  Albert  C. 

William  Warner  enlisted,  August  7,  1862,  in 
the  town  of  Hampshire,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  was 
mustered  into  the  State  and  United  States  service, 
for  three  years,  as  second  lieutenant,  September 
5,  1862;  he  was  afterward  promoted  to  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  then  to  captain,  of  Company  C,  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-seventh  Illinois  Infantry.  He 
served  with  his  company  in  the  following  engage¬ 
ments:  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  Black 
Bayou,  Champion  Hills,  Vicksburgh,  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
sion  Bulge,  Knoxville,  Snake  Creek,  Resaca,  Dallas, 
Big  Shanty,  Kenesaw,  Nickajack  Creek  and  At¬ 
lanta.  August  11,  1864,  he  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
port  to  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  for  duty  at 
headquarters,  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Taking  charge  of  all  engineer¬ 
ing  property  in  said  division,  Capt.  Warner 
assisted  very  materially  in  constructing  the  de¬ 
fences  in  and  around  Nashville,  prior  to  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Nashville,  successfully  laying  a  pontoon 
bridge  across  the  Cumberland  River,  within  the 
city  limits,  and  maintaining  it  as  long  as  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  troops,  and  to  supply  trains, 
thousands  in  number.  In  January,  1865,  Capt. 
Warner  was  made  a  quartermaster  and  disbursing 
officer,  and  ordered  to  remove  Gen.  Sherman’s 
headquarters  from  Nashville  to  Savannah,  Ga., 
via  New  York  and  the  ocean;  here  he  met  Gen. 
Sherman  after  his  famous  march  through  Georgia, 
and  followed  him  to  New  Berne,  N.  C.,  thence  to 
Raleigh,  'same  State;  he  then  returned  to  More- 
head  City,  and  by  the  ocean  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  Alexandria.  Ya. ;  here  he  established  Gen. 
Sherman’s  headquarters  in  the  field,  awaiting  the 


latter’s  army,  coming  via  Richmond,  Ya.  During 
the  march  of  the  Eastern  army  at  the  grand 
review,  the  Captain  was  engaged  in  perfecting  the 
details  for  the  grand  march  of  the  Western  army, 
serving  as  a  staff  officer  of  Gen.  Sherman.  After 
the  grand  review  he  "was  ordered  to  remove  head¬ 
quarters  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  after  which  the  Cap¬ 
tain  remained  in  the  service  until  April  9,  1866,  \ 
when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  mustered  out, 
having  served  three  years  and  seven  months, 
eighteen  months  of  the  time  upon  the  personal 
staff  of  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Hampshire,  and 
resumed  farming,  remaining  thereuntil  1882,  when 
he  moved  to  Texas  and  engaged  in  sheep  raising, 
only  remaining  a  short  time  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  his  family,  both  his  wife  and  daughter  dying; 
the  former  died  February  10,  1885,  and  is  buried  in 
Erath  County.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  Hamp¬ 
shire.  During  this  time  he  has  served  the  town 
as  assessor  and  supervisor,  one  term  each,  and 
has  been  much  engaged  on  the  school  board. 

 .  


OHN  MC  DONOUGH,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Kane  County,  and  a  prominent,  influen¬ 
tial  citizen,  was  born  June  1,  1826,  in 
Markerfelt,  near  Belfast.  Ireland,  and  is  the 
son  of  John  and  Rachel  (Holdon)  McDonough, 
who  brought  him  to  America  when  he  was  but  four 
years  of  age,  and  settled  in  Lower  Canada.  Here 
John  remained  until  his  eighteenth  birthday,  when 
he  went  to  Vermont,  in  which  State  he  worked  at 
farming  until  1848,  and  then,  with  his  brother,  pro¬ 
ceeded  across  the  country  to  the  West,  arriving, 
October  5,  of  that  year,  at  Burlington,  Ill. ,  where 
he  worked  five  years  for  farmers,  on  wages.  The 
first  year  he  bought  forty  acres,  to  which  he  added 
until  he  found  himself  owner  of  120  acres. 

His  parents  came  west  about  two  years  after 
he  did,  and  settled  on  his  place,  which  they  worked 
for  him  until  his  marriage,  November  20,  1853,  the 
bride  being  Miss  Louisa  Hamilton,  of  Ohio, 
daughter  of  John  Hamilton.  To  this  union  one 
child,  William,  was  born  January  10,  1855,  who 
married  Ella  Seacord,  of  Sycamore,  October  6, 
1882.  They  now  live  in  ^  irgil  Township,  engaged 
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in  farming.  After  his  marriage  our  subject 
removed  to  his  farm,  where  his  wife  passed  away 
March  7,  1857;  he  then  married,  October  15,  1859, 
Harriet  Barber,  a  native  of  Lower  Canada,  born 
July  22,  1827,  daughter  of  Lahira  and  Annis  Bar¬ 
ber,  who  were  early  settlers  in  this  county.  Three 
children  blessed  this  second  marriage,  viz:  Luella 
(born  July  26,  I860;  married  December  20,  1884, 
to  Ed.  Crips,  and  now  living  in  Burlington,  Ill.), 
Heman  E.  (born  May  3,  1862;  married  April  13, 
1886,  to  Eldora  Craft,  and  now  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Burlington),  and  Stella  A.  (born  June  7, 
1864,  at  home). 

Mr.  McDonough  retired  from  farm  work  in 
1886,  and  removed  to  Hampshire,  where  he  is 
comfortably  settled  in  a  pleasant  cottage,  just  out¬ 
side  the  business  part  of  town.  His  farm,  which 
has  increased  to  200  acres,  is  managed  by  his  son, 
Heman  E.  Politically,  Mr.  McDonough  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  has  served  as  road  commissioner,  school 
director  and  school  trustee.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
are  both  ardent  workers  in  the  temperance  cause, 
being  members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  as  is  also  their 
daughter.  Stella  A. 


GHAUNCEY  BROWN  LYON  was  born  in 
Leicester,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  July  4, 

!  1822,  his  parents  being  Charles  B.  and 
Silence  (Barton)  Lyon,  descendants  of  early 
pioneers  in  that  State.  The  son  developing  when 
very  young  a  strong  taste  for  music,  his  parents 
gave  him  opportunities  of  gratifying  it;  he  spent 
some  years  in  the  best  schools,  and  under  the  care 
of  good  teachers.  When  he  reached  his  majority 
he  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits,  opening  a 
boot  and  shoe  store  in  his  native  State.  In  1855 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Illinois,  located  in 
Elgin,  and  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business 
with  his  brother.  Subsequently  selling  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  business  to  his  brother,  he  moved  to 
Wisconsin,  and  eight  years  later  he  returned  to 
Chicago  and  formed  a  business  agency  with  the 
well-known  music  house  of  Lyon  &  Healy,  where 
he  is  now  to  be  found.  He  travels  mostly  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in  the  interest  of  the  firm, 


and  has  become  widely  known  in  his  line  in  the 
West. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  married  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
to  Mary  Rowe,  daughter  of  Capt.  Eli  and  Statira 
(Rowe)  Farran,  descendants  of  old  colonial  fam¬ 
ilies  in  that  State.  To  this  union  was  born  one 
daughter,  Fannie  Virginia,  now  the  wife  of 
Thomas  S.  Lovell,  of  Chicago,  and  one  son,  John 
Jarvis,  who  died  in  1872,  aged  nineteen  years 
and  three  months. 

Mr.  Lyon  and  family  are  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  people,  generally,  of  Elgin,  and  they  have 
long  been  welcome  guests  in  the  citv’ s  social  cir- 
cles.  In  1870  he  was  complimented  by  the  Old 
Folks’  Society,  of  Elgin,  of  which  he  was  con¬ 
ductor,  with  a  cane,  which  he  still  has.  It  was 
presented  as  an  expression  of  respect  and  good¬ 
will  toward  him,  by  the  society,  a  sentiment  which 
is  entertained  by  all  his  acquaintances. 


HN.  SHERMAN.  In  a  comfortable  home, 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  parts 
of  Dundee  Village,  two  brothers,  H.  N. 
and  Sidney  Sherman,  reside.  They  are 
men  of  whom  all  speak  in  highest  terms  as  honest 
citizens,  whose  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond. 

H.  N.  Sherman  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Vt.,  in  1822.  He  remained  on  his  father’s  farm 
until  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  there,  having 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  building  and 
architecture,  began  to  labor  in  that  work.  His 
education  previously  had  been  that  of  the  common 
schools,  but  he  was  a  studious  youth,  and  made 
the  most  of  it.  His  life-work,  chiefly,  had  been 
that  of  carpenter  and  superintendent  of  buildings, 
until  some  two  years  ago,  when  he  withdrew  from 
hard  labor  to  spend  more  easily  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life.  During  his  active  life  he  did  much  to 
build  up  and  improve  his  town,  being,  in  1878, 
the  superintendent  of  the  new  school  building, 
then  being  erected.  In  1880  he,  with  his  brother, 
left  their  farm  to  live  in  the  village,  and  since  have 
resided  in  Dundee.  His  ancestors  were*  natives  of 
Connecticut,  having  come  in  the  colonial  times. 
In  the  Revolution  the  maternal  grandfather  was  a 
soldier,  and  served  all  through  that  great  struggle , 
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In  1832,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-live  years, 
he  passed  from  earth.  His  widow  survived  him 
until  1849,  when,  aged  ninety  years,  she  too  rested 
from  life’s  cares.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  biography  is  the  only  living  representative  of 
their  union,  and  she,  now  a  woman  of  eighty-eight 
years,  makes  her  home  with  her  two  sons.  She 
was  born  March  17,  1799. 

Stanley  Sherman,  father  of  H.  N. ,  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  January  17,  1797.  At  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  married  Nancy  Beardsley.  They 
remained  in  Vermont  until  1844,  then  came  to 
Kane  County,  and  purchased  a  farm,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  1873, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  Their  home  was  cheered 
by  the  advent  of  seven  children,  live  of  whom  are 
still  liviug,  three  in  Kane  County. 


fjAUL  EIFERT,  although  one  of  the  young 
business  men  of  Elgin,  is  highly  regarded 
in  financial  circles.  By  his  honorable  and 
industrious  business  career  he  has  long 
since  gained  that  best  part  of  a  young  man’s  capital 
— the  entire  confidence  of  those  with  whom  his  bus¬ 
iness  has  brought  him  in  contact.  He  is  a  native 
of  Germany,  born  in  Rebgeshain,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt.  September  16,  1851,  and  is  a  son  of  John 
David  and  Elizabetha  (Kimpel)  Eifert.  When  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  left  his 
home  and  friends  in  Germany,  and  sailed  for 
America,  his  destination  being  Springfield,  Ill., 
where  were  located  three  brothers  and  one  sister, 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  to  which  point  he 
proceeded  direct.  He  began  to  learn  the  trade  of 
trunk  maker,  and  going  afterward  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  he  there  completed  his  trade.  Then  he  was 
employed  in  different  places,  including  nearly  all 
the  Western  or  Middle  States.  In  1875  he  located 
his  permanent  home  in  Elgin,  coming  to  the  city 
from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  He  worked  as  a  journey¬ 
man  four  years,  and  in  1879  embarked  in  business 
for  himself,  combining  harness  making  with  that 
of  the  manufacture  of  trunks.  He  is  now  (March, 
1888,)  engaged  in  the  book,  stationery  and  toy  bus¬ 
iness,  having  bought  out  the  stock,  trade  and  good¬ 
will  of  August  Pfeng,  in  Elgin. 


February  1,  1877,  Mr.  Eifert  was  married  at 
Virden,  Ill.,  to  Adeline  Whittier,  and  to  them 
were  born  two  sons:  Ernest  Paul  and  Charles 
Henry,  latter  of  whom  died  when  four  months 
old.  The  mother  of  these  children  dying,  Mr. 
Eifert  married,  November  30,  1882,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Heideman,  nee  Richmann.  By  this  marriage  have 
been  born  one  son  and  one  daughter — Paul  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Blanche  Adeline.  The  family  attend 
worship  at  the  Baptist  Church.  They  are  well 
esteemed  in  the  social  life  of  Elgin* 

- - - 

JAMES  WINNE.  This  prominent  citizen 
and  retired  farmer  of  Huntley,  McHenry  Co., 
Ill.,  has  been  a  resident  of  Elgin  City  since 
1882,  in  which  year  he  retired  from  farming, 

I  to  which  up  to  that  time  he  had  devoted  all  the 
years  of  his  mature  manhood.  He  was  born  in 
Glen,  Montgomery  Co. ,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1819, 
son  of  James  and  Jemima  (Van  Cise)  Winne,  both 
of  Catskill,  N.  Y. ,  and  of  Holland-Dutcli  descent, 
their  ancestry  being  among  the  first  immigrants 
to  the  shores  of  the  Hudson. 

James  Winne,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
remained  with  his  parents  until  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  in  the  meantime  acquiring  a  fair  educa¬ 
tion,  and  was  appointed  as  clerk  to  collector  of 
tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal,  a  position  he  served  in  for 
some  time.  In  1843  he  came  to  Illinois,  by  way 
of  the  lakes  to  Chicago,  and  in  June  purchased 
an  improved  farm  of  315  acres,  since  increased  to 
about  695  acres,  in  Huntley,  McHenry  Co. ,  Ill. 
Onto  this  land  he  immediately  moved  with  his 
young  wife,  living  at  first  in  a  log-house  which, 
as  years  rolled  round,  was  followed  by  a  modern 
and  substantial  residence  and  outbuildings,  all 
the  work  of  his  own  hands  or  brain. 

He  was  married,  in  the  fall  of  1842,  to  Jane 
F.  Connover,  born  September  22,  1819,  in  New 
York,  and  a  daughter  of  Marcus  and  Sarah 
(Schuyler)  Connover,  who  came  to  Illinois  in 
1844.  By  this  marriage  were  born  four  sons,  as 
follows:  James  M. ,  now  living  on  and  manacdnsr 
the  old  homestead  in  Huntley;  Jacob  L.,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Atlantic,  Iowa;  Platt  P. ,  on  the  home¬ 
stead,  and  Arno  B. ,  in  the  West.  This  wife  of 
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his  pioneer  days  died  April  24,  18  m,  a  most 
amiable  and  womanly  lady,  a  much  respected 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  while  a 
resident  of  Huntley.  November  5,  18/9,  Mr. 
Winne  married  Miss  Pamelia  Butler,  a  native  of 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Winne  served  his  neighbors  officially  in 
various  local  offices,  and  was  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  township  until  his  retirement  in  1882.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  at 
Huntley.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 


OSHUA  L>.  OWEN,  one  of  the  successful 
and  practical  farmers  of  Kane  County,  re¬ 
sides  on  Section  80,  Elgin  Township.  He 
has  always  taken  an  interest  in  matters  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  public  good,  and  has  served  as  school 
director  twenty  years.  He  was  born  in  Middle- 
bury,  AVyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1821.  His 
father,  Eliphalet  Owen,  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  born 
May  9,  1784,  married  Abigail  Heath,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Heath,  and  born  August  15,  1790.  Fred¬ 
erick  Owen,  the  grandfather  of  Joshua  D. ,  married 
Peggy  Hibbard;  he  served  seven  years  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War  by  sea  and  land;  he  died  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  N.Y.,  April  9,  1837;  his  wife  died  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1828. 

Joshua  D.  Owen  spent  his  boyhood  on  the 
farm,  and  received  such  education  as  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  district  school.  In  1840  he  came  to 
Illinois,  and  bought  a  claim  of  160  acres,  where  he 
has  lived  to  the  present  time.  For  several  years 
he  conducted  mixed  farming,  at  one  time  was  spe¬ 
cially  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  at 
present  is  paying  considerable  attention  to  dairy¬ 
ing.  His  farm  is  under  good  cultivation,  well 
drained  and  finely  watered.  He  has  a  large  resi¬ 
dence  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  also  three  barns, 
one  74x30  feet,  one  60x30,  and  one  42x30.  As  a 
farmer  Mr.  Owen  is  practical  and  thorough.  As  a 
man,  honest,  intelligent,  of  a  jovial  disposition, 
and  hospitable.  In  politics  he  has  been  a  Repub¬ 
lican  since  1864,  but  previous  to  that  time  he  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

June  11,  1840,  Mr.  Owen  married  Lucy  Will¬ 
iams,  daughter  of  Cephas  and  Lucy  (Perry)  AVill- 


iams,  the  issue  of  this  union  being  seven  children, 
born  as  follows:  Barzilla  G.,  January  14,  1841; 
Martha  D.,  September  1,  1843;  Cephas  E.,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1844;  Albert  H.,  February  13,  1848; 
Mary  J. ,  May  20,  1849;  Darwin  H.,  October  4, 
1853;  AAr alter  H.,  October  14,  1858.  Barzilla  G. 
died  June  28,  1854:  Martha  D.  died  May  22, 
1849;  Cephas  E.  lives  in  Marshall  County,  Kas. ; 
Albert  H.  is  a  resident  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio; 
Mary  J.  becane  the  wife  of  Wallace  Seward,  of 
Aurora,  Ill. ;  Darwin  H.  and  Walter  H.  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  Aurora,  Ill. 

Having  lost  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Owen  married, 
February  24,  1871,  Clarissa  S.,  daughter  of  Laban 
and  Catharine  (Beardsley)  Arnold,  and  born  in 
Clinton  County,  N.  Y. ,  April  3,  1845.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  farmer,  she  received  such  education  as 
could  be  obtained  at  the  district  school.  In  1861 
she  went  to  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  for  two  years 
she  worked  in  the  woolen  mills,  and  then  returned 
to  New  York.  In  1868  she  moved  to  Illinois,  and 
lived  one  year  in  McHenry  County;  then  came  to 
Elgin,  where  she  engaged  in  dressmaking  until  her 
marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  have  had  two 
children:  James  W. ,  born  March  29,  1872;  Anson 
A.,  born  January  17,  1877,  died  August  15,  1877. 


MOS  BURTON  is  a  native  of  England,  born 
August  7,  1849,  son  of  Joseph  and  Anne 
(Glover)  Burton.  He  came  to  Batavia  with 
his  parents,  received  a  common-school  edu¬ 
cation,  and  for  ten  years  was  engaged  with  his 
father  in  mercantile  business.  In  1874  he  married 
Mary  E.  Van  Nortwick,  who  was  born  in  Batavia, 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Patty  M.  (Mallory)  Van 
Nortwick,  a  biographical  sketch  of  whom  appears 
elsewhere.  To  Mr.  an,d  Mrs.  Burton  have  been 
born  two  children,  one  son  and  one  daughtei . 
John  Van  Nortwick,  born  in  1875,  and  Amy 
Louise,  born  May  25,  1879. 

In  the  year  1875  Mr.  Burton  went  into  the 
grocery  and  market  business  for  himself  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  In  1884  he  opened  a  gen¬ 
eral  market  with  Mr.  De  Groth,  on  the  east  side; 
later  in  the  year  be  sold  his  west-side  store,  and 
engaged  in  stock  farming. 
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Mrs.  Burton  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Burton  enlisted  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  in  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-first  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  was  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 


\\  \\I-kSON  J.  HUNTER,  son  of  James  and 
\M/J  Nancy  Wilson  Hunter,  is  a  native  of  New 
M(  Vj  York  State,  born  in  Saratoga,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1833.  The  Hunters  and  Wilsons 
were  very  respectable  people,  long  residents  and 
well  known  in  that  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  1851,  when  Wilson  J.  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  his  parents  removed  to  Illinois,  first  locating 
at  Udina.  Elgin  Township,  Kane  County.  At 
that  time  Illinois  was  in  the  act  of  changing  the 
face  of  the  entire  country,  by  the  building  of  the 
great  system  of  railroads  that  now  so  thickly 
intersect  the  State  in  every  direction.  In  his 
native  place  the  young  man  had  received  but  lim¬ 
ited  privileges  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  vicinity 
where  he  was  reared.  He  had  learned  well  the 
lessons  of  patient  and  unremitting  toil,  and  had 
imbibed  from  his  parents  the  precepts  and  examples 
of  honor  and  integrity  that  are  the  true  foundations 
of  that  higher  and  better  life  which  has  marked 
the  great  founders  of  American  institutions. 

His  father  having  settled  on  a  farm  in  Illinois, 
Wilson  J.  looked  about  him  and  realized  that  he 
must  face  the  world  and  rely  in  the  future  upon 
his  own  exertions.  There  was  a  small  affair  at 
that  time,  partially  built  through  Kane  County, 
known  as  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Railroad.  To  this 
corporation  the  young  man  applied  for  employ¬ 
ment,  and  was  given  the  post  of  baggagemaster. 
His  intelligent  and  faithful  labors  here  soon 
brought  him  promotion,  and  he  was  appointed  a 
conductor.  In  time  this  organization  became  the 
present  vast  and  important  railroad  line  known  as 
the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway.  In  this 
position  he  remained  for  twenty  years.  In  1871 
he  resigned,  retired  from  railroad  service,  and 
began  to  build  his  permanent  home  in  Elgin. 
Here  he  soon  established  his  present  prosperous 


coal  and  wood  trade,  in  which  he  has  built  up  a 
large  business. 

November  22,  1855,  Mr.  Hunter  was  married  to 
Amanda  Dennis,  a  native  of  Newton,  Sussex  Co. , 
N.  J. ,  and  to  this  marriage  were  born  five  children, 
four  daughters  and  one  son,  as  follows:  Cora  Lee, 
who  became  the  wife  of  F.  F.  Windom,  of  Elgin; 
Ella  May,  who  married  F.  E.  Miller,  of  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Arthur  W. ;  L.  Irene,  married  to  M.  J.  Kim¬ 
ball,  of  Elgin;  and  Millie  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  are  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  Elgin  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a 
member  of  Bethel  Commandery,  lv.  T. ,  and  Orien¬ 
tal  Consistory,  Chicago.  He  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Northwestern  Coal  Dealers  Association,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  early  promoters  and  members  of  that 
organization.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but, 
more  than  discharging  a  conscientious  duty  at  the 
ballot  box,  he  has  never  seriously  concerned  him¬ 
self  about  politics. 


DELBERT  T.  MATHEWSON,  one  of  the 
wide-awake,  pushing  merchants  of  Elburn, 
was  born  in  the  Township  of  Campton,  Kane 
County,  August  19,  1857,  son  of  John  and 
Eliza  (Johnson)  Mathewson,  the  former  a  native  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  born  July  12,  1809,  the  latter  a 
native  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  The  father  immi¬ 
grated  to  America  when  but  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  subsequently,  with  his  wife,  came  west,  taking 
up  Government  land  in  this  county,  near  where 
the  village  of  Elburn  now  stands,  and  here  he  re¬ 
sided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  February  14, 
1886.  Prior  to  coming  west  his  occupation  was 
that  of  a  cloth  printer  in  the  cotton  and  silk  mills 
of  Staten  Island.  His  widow,  now  in  her  seventy- 
fifth  year,  resides  at  Elburn. 

Adelbert  T. ,  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  remained  with  his  parents  until  of  age, 
receiving  a  common -school  education.  In  May, 
1879,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  J.  C.  F. 
Clark,  at  Elburn,  and  in  1881  assumed  exclusive 
control  of  the  business,  which  he  still  continues. 
In  politics,  he  is  a  Republican,  and  served  as  post¬ 
master  at  Elburn  for  six  years.  He  is  a  Knight 
Templar.  October  24,  1883.  Mr.  Mathewson 
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married  De  Ette  O.  Warne,  born  in  this  county, 
December  15,  1860,  daughter  of  John  and  Olive 
(Burr)  Warne,  of  whom  a  sketch  is  given  in  this 
work.  To  this  union  have  been  born  two  children: 
E.  Gertrude,  September  12,  1884,  and  J.  Warne, 
June  27,  1886. 


LUCY  CURTIS  OATMAN.  Fifty-one  years 
ago  (1887)  there  came  from  Tazewell 

_ |  County,  Ill.,  into  the  then  diminutive  and 

unnamed  village  of  Dundee,  a J  family  who 
have  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  material 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Dundee  Township.  This 
was  the  family  of  Jesse  and  Lucy  Curtis  Oatman. 
Mrs.  Oatman  was  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1819,  and  when  but  a  small  girl  removed 
with  her  parents  to  Brockville,  Canada,  where 
they  remained  for  several  years,  and  then  came  to 
Tazewell  County,  Ill.,  where,  June  15,  1836,  she 
was  married.  Her  father  and  mother,  Pliny  and 
Rhoda  (Curtis)  Mowrey,  later  removed  to  Dundee, 
where  the  remainder  of  their  lives  was  spent,  the 
father  departing  this  life  March  30,  1870,  aged 
eighty-four  years,  the  mother  following  him  to  the 
grave  March  2,  1874,  passing  from  earth  in  the 
home  of  her  daughter. 

Jesse  Oatman  was  born  at  New  Albany,  Ind. , 
in  the  year  1811.  His  parents,  John  and  Nancy 
(Nance)  Oatman,  natives,  respectively,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Virginia,  first  met  and  were  married  in 
Indiana.  Their  union  produced  sixteen  children, 
twelve  boys  and  four  girls,  of  whom  seven 
survive:  Ira,  a  physician,  in  California;  William, 
a  physician,  in  Texas;  John;  James,  a  resident  of 
Colorado;  Hardin,  a  physician  and  resident  of 
Missouri;  America  D.  and  Eliza  S.  (twins),  the 
former  in  Texas,  the  latter,  now  seventy- nine 
years  old,  having  for  nine  years  made  her  home 
with  Mrs.  Oatman.  Joseph,  who  came  between 
John  and  James,  died  in  Hanover  Township.  In 
1848,  after  a  few  years’  residence  in  Dundee,  the 
senior  Oatman  removed  to  Texas,  taking  with  him 
the  most  of  his  family,  and  there  he  made  his 
home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1875, 
when  he  was  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two 
years.  His  wife  had  been  taken  away  in  1864,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 


In  1837  Jesse  Oatman  and  his  young  wife 
came  to  Dundee  and  took  up  their  abode  in  an  un¬ 
finished  building,  where  at  present  stands  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  entire  front  of  the  house 
was  enclosed  but  not  finished,  and,  being  poor, 
they  had  no  money  wherewith  to  complete  it,  but 
they  succeeded  at  last  in  mortgaging  the  home  for 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  door  and  windows,  and 
prepare,  in  a  weak  way,  the  house  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  transient  travelers  who  occasion¬ 
ally  passed  that  way,  in  which  manner  some  little 
money  was  accumulated.  This  pioneer  house  was 
a  regular  place  for  holding  religious  meetings  by 
all  denominations  during  the  first  year  of  their 
settlement,  their  one  room  serving  the  purpose  of 
dining-room,  sitting-room,  parlor  and  meeting¬ 
house.  Mr.  Oatman  had  opened  a  small  mercan¬ 
tile  business,  and  this  he  continued  for  some  years. 
Being  industrious  and  frugal,  they  consequently 
prospered,  and  they  lived  to  see  their  toil  rewarded. 
For  sixteen  years  they  remained  in  the  house  they 
had  first  chosen,  and  during  all  that  time  kept 
hotel;  in  1857  they  removed  to  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Oatman’ s  father,  began  building  the  present  home¬ 
stead  on  the  adjoining  lot,  and  this  they  occupied 
in  1858.  Here  their  home  and  lives  were  shared 
together  until  death  separated  them,  taking  the 
husband  and  father  October  1,  1883. 

His  life  has  been  a  useful  one,  and  truly  spent 
in  the  endeavor,  not  only  to  advance  himself  and 
family,  but  also  to  improve  his  county,  better  its 
finances  and  encourage  and  aid  the  hardy  pioneers, 
who,  like  himself,  had  cast  their  lot  in  a  county 
that  then  was  little  better  than  a  wilderness,  but 
now  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  in  the 
great  State.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War;  for  eight  years  was  postmaster  of  the  town, 
and  several  years  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was 
esteemed  and  trusted  by  all.  He  was  interested 
in  the  naming  of  Dundee,  as  were  many  others, 
each  anxious  to  call  it  by  some  name  to  them  most 
dear.  As  no  decision  could  be  reached,  it  was 
determined  to  cast  lots  to  determine  who  should 
select  the  name.  The  choice  fell  to  a  Scotchman 
named  Alexander  Gardner,  who  accordingly  called 
it  after  his  native  city,  Dundee.  The  commodious 
houses  and  the  picturesque  landscapes  of  to-day 
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suggest  but  little  of  the  pioueer’s  cabiu,  the  deuse 
forest  or  desolate  prairie,  from  which  the  change 
was  wrought  by  hands,  many  of  which  have 
crumbled  to  silent  dust;  but  the  deeds  of  men  like 
Jesse  Oatman  are  so  woven  in  the  tissues  of  their 
country’s  history  that  their  names  will  never  be 
forgotteu. 

Mrs.  Oatman  is  remarkably  active  and  indus¬ 
trious  for  a  woman  of  her  years,  and  still  resides 
upon  the  home  place,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
desires  of  her  children,  who  wish  her  to  give  up  all 
her  cares,  she  chooses  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
her  home  and  surroundings,  rising  every  morning 
at  five  o'  clock.  She  is  the  mother  of  five  children 
(three  of  them  living),  their  names  in  the  order  of 
birth  being  as  follows:  Albert  (deceased);  Carrie 
L.,  now  Mrs.  M.  T.  Barrows,  of  Dundee:  Henri¬ 
etta  (deceased);  Edward  J.  and  George  F.  The 
sons  living  are  both  prosperous  and  respected  bus¬ 
iness  men  of  Dundee. 


E!  J.  OATMAN,  the  eldest  living  son  of  Jesse 
and  Lucy  C.  Oatman,  was  born  in  Dundee 

_ I  Village,  Kane  County,  in  1848.  His  first 

manual  labor  was  on  his  father’s  farm  near 
the  village,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  clerk  in  his  father’s  store.  He  was 
noted  as  old-fashioned  for  one  of  his  years,  always 
choosing  his  father  as  a  confidant  and  associate. 
Caring  but  little  for  the  usual  pleasures  of  child¬ 
hood,  he  early  acquired  business  tastes  and  habits, 
and  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age  became  a 
partner  in  the  mercantile  business  of  his  father. 
Just  previous  to  this  he  graduated  from  Bryant  & 
Stratton's  Business  College,  Chicago. 

He  began  life’s  work  in  earnest,  and  with  such 
close  application  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
was  physically  a  wreck,  being  compelled  to  use 
crutches  when  he  walked.  His  brother,  G.  F.  Oat¬ 
man,  had  in  the  meantime  also  become  a  partner. 


i  cuted  a  thorough  study  of  bee  keeping  in  all  its 
departments,  and  made  some  valuable  discoveries 
which  have  added  much  to  the  enterprise  through 
the  country.  Among  other  things  he  succeeded  in 
inventing  the  system  of  developing  queen  bees  in 
one-half  the  time  required  by  nature;  the  system 
of  comb  honey  in  boxes  and  other  branches  of  the 
industry  have  likewise  been  improved.  Steadily 
the  industry  increased  until  the  Oatman  Bros. ,  as 
bee-keepers,  were  known  extensively,  and  many 
orders  for  supplies  were  received  and  filled  by 
them,  several  being  from  foreign  countries,  among 
them  Scotland  and  France.  Now  they  possess 
over  500  hives  of  bees,  and  in  1886  produced  over 
30,000  pounds  of  choice  honey.  In  1870  they 
started  in  the  creamery  business,  establishing  a 
small  one  on  their  farm  near  Dundee,  but  by  skill¬ 
ful  management  have  increased  both  the  capacity 
and  the  number  of  their  creameries,  until  to-day 
they  own  and  run  ten  creameries,  three  of  them 
situated  in  Kane  County,  at  St.  Charles  (said  to  be 
the  largest  and  best  fitted  in  the  State),  others  in 
Dundee  and  Virgil. 

In  1869  Mr.  E.  J.  Oatman  was  married  to 
Louise  J.  Browning,  daughter  of  George  S.  and 
Jane  M.  (Bucklin)  Browning.  Their  parents  were 
both  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  parents, 
respectively,  were  of  France  and  England.  The 
great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Oatman  was  the  builder 
of  the  old  ship,  “  Constitution  ” ;  Commodore  Perry, 
of  Lake  Erie  fame,  was  her  father’s  cousin.  In 
1836  George  S.  Browning  and  wife  came  to  Dun¬ 
dee,  and  there  made  their  home  until  1864,  when, 
his  wife  having  died,  he  removed  to  Hastings, 
Minn.,  where  he  departed  this  life  in  1886.  When 
a  girl  Mrs.  E.  J.  Oatman  had  good  facilities  for 
an  education,  both  literary  and  musical,  and  she 
taught  two  years  in  the  township  of  Dundee. 
She  is  the  mother  of  two  children:  Jesse  B.,  and 
Harold  Edward  (deceased). 


On  account  of  ill  health  E.  J.  temporarily  withdrew 
from  the  cares  of  the  store,  but  his  active  nature 
would  not  allow  him  to  long  remain  inactive,  and 
soon  he  turned  his  attention  to  bee  culture,  which 
has  developed  into  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
business  of  the  firm  of  Oatman  Bros.  He  prose- 


EORGE  F.  OATMAN.  the  youngest  son  of 
f  Jesse  and  Lucy  C.  Oatman,  whose  sketch 
appears  at  page  616,  was  born  in  Dundee, 
k  June  15,  1851.  His  education  was  received 
at  the  village  schools  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
when  he  became  a  clerk  in  his  father’s  store,  and 
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three  years  later  was  taken  in  as  a  partner,  the 
firm  becoming  Oatman  &  Sons.  Since  then  his 
business  interests  have  been  those  of  the  firm, 
which,  since  the  death  of  the  senior  Oatman,  has 
been  known  as  Oatman  Bros.,  and  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  county.  First 
it  had  only  a  general  mercantile  trade,  but  by  suc¬ 
cessive  additions  has  developed  and  has  generally 
changed  into  the  creamery  and  bee  culture  busi¬ 
ness,  until  to-day  George  F.  and  his  brother,  E.  J. 
Oatman,  are  proprietors  of  ten  creameries  and  over 
500  colonies  of  bees.  In  the  latter  branch  of  the 
business  they  use  many  improvements  of  which 
they  themselves  are  the  inventors. 

January  20.  1874,  George  F.  Oatman  married 
Louise  J. ,  daughter  of  John  H.  and  Mary  (\A  in¬ 
ters)  Torrence,  and  born  in  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio,  in  1853.  Her  ancestors  were  of  Quaker 
origin,  and  date  far  back  into  the  early  history  of 
our  country.  Her  great-grandfather  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  John  Torrence,  the 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Oatman,  came  to  Ohio  in  1810, 
and  died  in  Fairfield  County,  aged  seventy  years; 
his  wife  died  some  five  years  later,  also  aged  sev¬ 
enty  years.  John  H.  Torrence,  Mrs.  Oatman’ s 
father,  now  resides  in  Ohio,  her  mother  having 
died  in  1880,  aged  sixty-one  years.  She  was  the 
mother  of  four  children,  of  whom  three  still  sur¬ 
vive,  Mrs.  Oatman  being  the  only  one  in  Kane 
County.  When  a  young  girl  she  attended  the 
Ohio  Female  College,  at  Delaware.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oatman  possess  a  beautiful  and  convenient  home, 
where,  with  their  three  children,  Erie  T.,  William 
F.  and  Mary  B.,  they  now  reside. 


C  ATHARINE  WILTSE,  a  native  of  West 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
,  A.  and  Anna  (Hammond)  Gerow,  natives  of 
the  same  State,  was  born  March  13,  1821. 
She  married  Nathaniel  Wiltse,  of  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y. ,  and  became  the  mother  of  eight  children : 
Elizabeth,  Anna,  Electa,  Mary,  James,  William 
Gerow,  Sarah  Jane  and  Catharine.  Of  this  family 
the  four  first  mentioned  died  in  early  life.  Shortly 
after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Catherine  AViltse  removed 
with  her  husband  to  Canada,  where  for  twenty 


years  Mr.  AViltse  was  engaged  as  foreman  of  a 
large  foundry. 

In  1852  they  settled  in  St.  Charles,  Kane 
County,  where  he  followed  his  trade,  that  of  a 
blacksmith,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  September  26,  1873,  at  the  age  of  seventy - 
four  vears.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  After  that  Mrs.  Wiltse  lived 
with  her  daughter,  who  married  Frank  AV.  AA  at- 
kins,  a  farmer  of  Campton  Township.  Mrs. 
AViltse  died  August  13,  1887,  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


ICHARD  P.  JACKMAN,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  R.  P.  Jackman  &  Son,  founders 
and  machinists,  is  a  native  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  born  in  Goffstown,  Hillsborough 
County,  December  16,  1834.  He  is  a  son  of 
Jonathan  Merrill  and  Elvira  (Chessman)  Jackman, 
who  were  of  English  and  AVelsh  ancestry,  and 
had  come  to  America,  settling  in  Massachusetts. 
The  son  when  seventeen  years  old  (in  1851)  was 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  foundryman  at 
Nashua,  N.  H.  He  worked  at  this  trade  until  1856, 
when  he  moved  to  Iowa,  and  was  operating  in  that 
State  in  connection  with  an  eastern  firm.  In  1860 
he  returned  to  his  native  State  and  resumed  work  at 
his  trade,  following  the  same  until  1865,  when  he 
came  west  to  Illinois,  and  located  in  Elgin.  He 
here  became  a  master  workman,  and  was  in  the 
employ  of  different  firms  until  June  1,  1877,  when 
he  engaged  in  business  in  his  own  behalf,  and  from 
that  time  has  prospered  greatly,  pushing  his  trade 
with  such  energy  and  good  judgment  that  it  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  foundry  and 
machine  shops  in  Elgin. 

Mr.  Jackman  was  married  May  23,  1857,  in 
Manchester,  N.  H. ,  to  Semantha  Clark,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  very  respectable  people  of  that  place.  They 
have  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter:  George 
L.,  partner  with  his  father;  Isabel  E.,  a  graduate 
of  Elgin  Academy,  and  one  of  the  pleasant  ladies 
of  Elgin  society.  The  family  attend  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  Mi-.  Jackman  himself  being  lib¬ 
eral  in  his  religious  views.  He  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade;  is  president 
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of  the  Elgin  Loan  and  Homestead  Association,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  founders;  has  served  four 
years  in  the  city  council.  He  is  a  Sir  Knight  in 
Bethel  Commandery,  K.  T. ;  in  politics  Republican. 

G  CHARLES  WESTON  RAYMOND  has  long 
since  earned  the  important  position  he  holds 
’)  as  one  of  the  active  leaders  in  the  large 
business  affairs  of  the  rapidly  growing  and 
now  rich  little  city  of  Elgin.  He  stands  among 
the  front  ones  in  the  ranks  of  men  noted  for  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  public  liberality;  a  class  of 
men  to  whom  is  largely  due  the  growth  as  well  as 
the  splendid  public  improvements,  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  wealth  that  have  sown  broadcast  to  the 
world  the  fair  fame  and  name  of  the  city. 

He  is  the  son  of  George  Belcher  and  Mary 
Weston  Raymond,  both  natives  of  New  York,  the 
former  a  son  of  Newcomb  and  Mabel  Gray  Ray¬ 
mond.  The  Ravmonds  were  of  the  French  Hugue- 
nots,  whose  ancestors  finally  found  refuge  in 
America  from  the  cruel  and  persistent  persecutions 
in  their  native  land  for  religion’s  sake.  Newcomb 
Raymond,  grandfather  of  Charles  W.,  was  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  American  Revolution,  performing  a 
conspicuous  and  glorious  part  in  the  patriot  army. 
In  the  storming  of  Yorktown,  October  14,  1781,  he 
was  the  first  man  over  the  works  of  the  enemy. 
[An  extended  account  and  representation  of  his 
gallant  behavior  on  this  occasion  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Graphic  of  date  October  22,  1881.] 
George  B.  Raymond,  father  of  Charles  W., 
was  reared  to  the  pursuits  of  merchandising,  but 
in  October,  1845,  quitted  this  vocation,  came  to 
the  West,  and  found  him  a  permanent  location  in 
Elgin,  Ill.  Soon  after  his  arrival  here  he  engaged 
as  clerk  with  B.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  and  after  a 
few  years’  employment  with  this  firm  he  withdrew, 
commencing  business  for  himself  in  the  crockery  and 
glassware  trade.  Soon  afterward  he  added  to  this 
a  lumber  yard,  and  in  time  turned  his  exclusive 
attention  to  the  latter  business.  His  sudden  death 
occurred  August  22,  1878,  and  the  day  of  his 
funeral  called  out  a  large  cortege  of  friends  who 
followed  in  mournful  silence  his  remains  to  their 
final  resting  place.  He  had  served  as  postmaster 


at  Elgin,  and  was  city  alderman  two  terms,  filling 
exceptionably  well  his  public  positions,  as  he  had 
his  private  places  in  the  community. 

Mr.  George  B.  Raymond  married  at  Newport, 

;  N.  Y. ,  Catherine  Sherwood,  by  whom  were  bom 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  now  living:  George 
N.  (in  Dubuque,  Iowa),  Sherwood  (an  accountant 
and  bookkeeper,  in  Chicago),  Kate  (married  to 
William  Sylla,  of  Elgin),  Frank  W.  (a  merchant, 
in  Aberdeen,  Dak.)  The  mother  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  died  in  1842,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Raymond 
then  married,  in  1845,  Mary  Weston,  the  issue 
being  the  subject  of  this  memorial  sketch. 

In  early  life  Charles  W.  Raymond  was  inducted 
into  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  line  of  business 
he  engaged  after  completing  his  education  in  the 
Military  College  of  St.  Anthony,  at  Minneapolis. 
After  his  father’s  death  he  piu’chased  the  interest 
of  the  other  heirs  in  the  business,  and,  assuming 
full  control,  has  enlarged  and  continued  same  with 
complete  success.  He  and  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Isabella  Campbell  Graham,  were 
united  in  marriage  February  17,  1875,  and  in  their 
pleasant  home  are  two  daughters — Lolo  Belle  and 
Mary  Weston. 


RCHER  B.  PHELPS.  Among  those  who 
have  come  to  Kane  County  from  the  Empire 
State,  indelibly  impressing  their  individual¬ 
ity  upon  its  social  fabric,  by  lives  of  strict 
integrity,  characterized  by  large-minded  enterprise 
and  public  spirit,  ever  ready  by  means  and 
influence  to  advance  its  best  interests,  is  the 
Phelps  family,  of  which  he  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch  is  an  honored  member. 

Mr.  Phelps  was  born  February  11,  1845,  in 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y. ,  a  son  of  Pliny  M.  and 
Almira  (White)  Phelps,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. ,  October  12, 
1818,  and  the  latter  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. , 
April  15,  1818.  They  purchased  and  settled  on 
280  acres  of  land,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of 
Ivaneville  Village,  in  October  1861,  with  their 
family  of  seven  children.  Pliny  M.  Phelps  died 
March  8,  1868;  his  widow  still  survives  and  resides 
with  her  two  children,  John  T.  and  Estella  A.,  in 
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Geneva.  The  names  of  their  children,  eight  in 
number,  in  order  of  their  age  are  Archer  B., 
Herbert,  Lyman  E.,  Agnes  I.,  George,  John  T., 
Estella  A.  and  Ella  B.  Of  these  Herbert  died 
before  the  family  came  to  Kane  County. 

Archer  B.  was  reared  and  educated  in  New 
York  State,  came  to  Kaneville  Township  with  his 
father’s  family  in  1861,  and  now  owns  the  old 
homestead  mentioned  above.  He  was  married 
January  26,  1869,  to  Maria  E.  Hartwell,  a  native 
of  New  York  State,  born  November  13,  1849, 
daughter  of  C.  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Wells)  Hartwell, 
the  former  a  native  of  New  York  and  the  latter  of 
Connecticut,  who  settled  in  Sugar  Grove  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  County  (now  of  Courtland,  De  Kalb 
County),  with  two  children — a  son,  named  Henry, 
and  the  present  Mrs^Maria  E.  Phelps,  then  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer  B.  Phelps  have  a 
family  of  six  children:  Pliny  L.,  Archer  L.,  Jen¬ 
nie  L  ,  Willard  E.,  Alice  I.  and  Clinton  H. 

Mr.  Phelps  is  one  of  the  substantial  citizens 
and  successful  farmers  of  Kaneville,  universally 
respected  and  esteemed  as  one  of  its  best  inhabit¬ 
ants.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican;  in  religious 
matters,  liberal. 


El  BEN  FOSS,  a  retired  farmer,  now  living  in 
Elgin  City,  has  been  a  resident  of  Kane 

_ !  County  since  1839,  having  come  with  his 

father,  Eben  Foss,  Sr. ,  who  took  up  a  claim 
to  a  tract  of  land  in  Campton  Township,  locating 
upon  it  with  his  family  the  same  year.  This  land 
Eben  Foss,  Sr.,  improved  and  occupied  until  his 
death.  Mary  Webster  Foss,  the  mother  of  our 
subject,  died  when  he  was  but  five  years  of  age. 
On  both  sides  the  family  were  descended  from 
patriotic  revolutionary  ancestors. 

Eben  Foss,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Grafton  County,  N.  H.,  June  10,  1822, 
and  on  attaining  his  majority  took  up  a  claim  to  a 
tract  of  land  which  he  improved  and  operated  as  a 
farm,  and  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  citizens  and  forehanded  farmers  of  the 
county,  continuing  in  that  vocation  until  1884, 
when  he  retired  from  active  work  and  removed  to 
his  present  residence  in  Elgin. 


Mr  Foss  was  married  in  1847  to  Mrs.  Emily 
C.  Cleveland,  nee  Ravlin,  a  native  of  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.  [The  Ravlin  family  are  more  par¬ 
ticularly  described  in  the  sketch  of  N.  N.  Ravlin.  ] 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foss  were  born  two  daughters: 
Hattie  L.,  now  Mrs.  J.  A.  Daniels,  and  Mary  E., 
now  Mrs.  J.  H.  Williams — all  of  Elgin.  After  a 
married  life  of  thirty-eight  years  the  wife  and 
mother  died  in  1885,  and  lies  at  rest  in  the  Elgin 
Cemetery.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  religious 
convictions,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church;  a 
true  wife  and  loving  mother,  she  was  mourned  not 
only  by  her  own  family,  but  by  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances. 


OHN  W.  RANSTEAD  was  born  in  Plato 
Township,  Kane  County,  Ill.,  June  14,  1843. 
His  father,  John  Ranstead,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  born  in  the  year  1803,  grew  to 
manhood  in  his  native  State,  and  in  1837  came 
west,  to  Kane  County,  Ill.  Taking  up  a  claim  in 
Plato  Township,  he  settled  thereon,  began  its 
improvement  and  here  resided  until  1840,  when  he 
returned  to  the  East,  and  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mercy  B.  West,  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  born  there  in  1813. 

The  young  couple  at  once  came  to  their  home 
in  Kane  County,  and  became  known  among  its 
early  pioneer  families.  John  Ranstead  was  a  man 
of  sterling  merit,  and  soon  became  prominent  in 
his  district.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  and  in  1853  was  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  to  represent  this  district  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  He  died  February  8,  1868.  His  widow 
still  resides  on  the  old  homestead  in  Plato  Town¬ 
ship,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Britton. 

John  W.  Ranstead  was  educated  at  the  Elgin 
Academy,  and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  entered 
Lombard  University,  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  where  he 
completed  the  full  course.  Having  decided  upon 
the  legal  profession,  he,  in  1864,  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1866.  Returning  to  his 
home,  he  spent  the  next  two  years  with  his  parents, 
assisting  them  on  the  farm  during  the  summer, 
and  teaching  in  district  schools  during  the  winter. 
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In  1868  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Elgin,  and 
has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  his  profession 
as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  county. 
From  1873  until  1882  he  occupied  the  bench  as 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Kane  County.  In 
1867,  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  he  married  Miss  Eugenia 
A.  Fuller,  born  at  Troy,  Mo.,  in  January,  1843,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  J.  P.  and  Adeline  (Cady)  Fuller, 
who  were  natives  of  Connecticut,  and  who  came  to 
Peoria,  Ill.,  in  1835.  Her  father  was  one  of  the 
old  pioneer  Universalist  preachers,  his  district  ex¬ 
tending  from  Peoria  to  Galena,  and  he  would  travel 
from  place  to  place  on  horseback.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ranstead  has  been  given  one  child,  Nettie  M. , 
born  August  15,  1876.  Mr.  Ranstead  is  president 
of  the  Home  National  Bank  at  Elgin.  In  politics 
he  is  Democratic. 


0,\  RSON  S.  MCALLISTER  is  conspicuous 
among  the  influential  citizens  of  Hampshire, 

_ ,  /  and  prominent  as  a  successful  business  man. 

He  is  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  McAllis¬ 
ter,  Backus  <S i  Co.,  hay  and  coal  merchants,  and  is 
known  as  a  prompt,  energetic  and  enterprising 
business  man  generally.  He  was  born  in  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.,  August  31,  1848,  his  parents  be¬ 
ing  Sylvester  and  Mercy  (Munger)  McAllister, 
natives  of  Vermont,  who  removed  to  New  York 
previous  to  his  birth,  where  they  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  until  1861,  when  they  came  west  and  settled 
in  Dundee  Township,  Kane  County,  where  they 
bought  a  farm. 

From  the  time  Mr.  McAllister  was  old  enough 
to  work  he  assisted  on  his  father’s  farm  in  such 
duties  as  he  could  perform  in  summer,  attending 
the  district  school  in  winter;  thus  he  obtained  his 
education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  wishing 
to  learn  some  other  business,  he  paid  his  father 
$200  for  his  time,  and  engaged  to  learn  the  sash 
and  blind  trade  at  Elgin.  After  working  a  short 
time  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  firm,  which  he 
held  for  five  years.  Two  years  of  this  time  he 
worked  his  father’s  farm;  then  came  to  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  began  farming  for  himself.  His  place 
is  situated  on  Sections  3,  4  and  5,  comprising  582 
acres  of  land  and  a  tine  stock  and  dairy  farm,  well 


stocked  with  fine  graded  cattle.  Here  he  remained 
until  five  years  ago,  at  which  time,  having  large 
business  interests  in  town,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  village,  where  he  still  resides.  Be¬ 
sides  his  large  hay  and  coal  trade,  Mr.  McAllister 
is  engaged  in  dairying,  buying  from  the  farmers 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  shipping  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  is  also  largely  interested  in  Western 
lands,  doing  considerable  business  in  the  sale  of 
Minnesota  land.  He  has  served  his  town  as  road 
commissioner  three  years,  and  for  the  past  six  years 
has  held  the  office  of  supervisor.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Hampshire  Lodge,  No.  730,  and 
A.  F.  &  A.  M. ,  No.  443.  In  politics  he  is  a  Re¬ 
publican. 

September  7,  1869,  Mr.  McAllister  was  married 
to  Maria  Mann,  daughter  of  Leonard  Mann,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Kane  County.  Two  children  were  born  of 
this  marriage:  Edwin  V.  and  Luella  M.  Mrs. 
Mali  a  McAllister  passed  from  this  earth  December 
29,  1872,  aged  twenty-three  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Dundee.  September  15,  1874,  Mr.  McAllister 
married  Eugenia  Williams,  of  Hampshire,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  S.  K.  Williams,  and  three  children  have  been 
born  to  them,  as  follows:  Effie  R.,  Ruby  P.  and 
Anna  R.  Mr.  McAllister  is  ever  ready  to  aid  all 
benevolent  and  charitable  projects. 


It  III  RS.  CATHERINE  DENNEY.  One  of  the 
I  I  old  pioneers  of  the  county  who  have  gone 

I  II  before  to  pilot  the  way  to  “the  better 

■f/  land,”  leaving  behind  honored  names  to 

posterity,  was  Major  Denney,  who  was  born  at  Man¬ 
lius,  N.  Y. ,  in  1807,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  death 

in  Big  Rock  Township,  Kane  County,  in  1886. 

He  was  a  son  of  Hugh  (a  farmer)  and  Hannah 
Denney,  also  natives  of  Manlius.  As  far  back  as 
the  genealogy  of  the  family  can  be  traced  the 
Denneys  were  natives  of  New  York  State.  Major 
Denney  learned  the  trade  of  a  cooper  when  a  boy, 
at  the  same  time  securing  a  good  common-school 
education,  after  completing  which  he  engaged  in 
the  cooper  business  in  New  York  State.  March  25, 
1835,  he  married  Catherine  Millett,  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  a  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Cath¬ 
erine  (Rosecrans)  Millett,  the  former  of  whom  was 
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a  farmer,  miller  and  cooper  in  New  York  State. 
To  this  union  were  born  twelve  children,  nine  of 
whom  are  still  living:  Cornelia,  wife  of  Edwin 
Godfrey,  in  Kaneville,  Ill.;  Emma  (widow  of 
Menzo  Gammett),  in  Chicago;  Major,  a  resident 
of  Kane  County;  Harriet  (wife  of  Orlando  Wood¬ 
ward,  in  Big  Rock  Township;  and  Harrison  (mar¬ 
ried),  Mervin,  Laura,  Ida  (wife  of  Levi  Davis) 
and  Charles,  all  in  Big  Rock  Village.  Mr.  Den¬ 
ney  came  to  Illinois  in  1841,  purchased  from  the 
Government  240  acres  of  land  on  Section  3,  Big 
Rock  Township,  and  commenced  farming,  carry¬ 
ing  on,  for  a  few  years  at  first,  his  trade  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith.  In  185  i  he  bought  240  acies  in 
Iowa,  which  he  improved,  and  thereafter  spent  his 
time  equally  between  the  two  farms.  At  his  death 
he  left  to  his  family  290  acres  in  Big  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  and  the  240  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Denney  came  to 
Kane  County  when  there  was  not  a  market  nearer 
than  Chicago,  but  bravely  did  he  overcome  the 
privations  and  hardships  which  surrounded  him, 
and  handsomely  was  he  repaid.  Politically,  in 
early  days  he  was  a  Whig,  in  later  days  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  His  widow  is  now  living  a  retired 
life  in  Big  Rock  Village  with  three  of  her  sons, 
the  homestead  being  rented.  She  is  a  membei  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


SILAS  WAY  was  born  in  Lyndon,  Vt.,  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  1817,  visited  Kane  County,  Ill.,  in 
1837,  and  in  1844  located  at  St.  Charles, 
where  he  soon  after,  with  a  capital  of  $150, 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  in  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  eight  or  ten  years.  February  28,  1854, 
he  married  Mary  M.  Buckley,  who  was  born  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  October  26,  1820.  They  had 
one  child,  Ella  M. ,  born  May  29,  1856.  Mrs.  Way 
died  April  29,  1879.  The  daughter  married  George 
H.  Kerr,  with  whom  she  is  now  living  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  1856  Mr.  Way  removed  from  St. 
Charles  to  Batavia,  which  has  since  been  his  home. 
Here  he  invested  his  capital  of  $1,000  in  a  mercan¬ 
tile  venture,  and  continued  in  business  until  1860. 
He  subsequently  took  up  bee  culture,  his  original 
apiary  consisting  of  a  single  swarm.  He  has  paid 
great  attention  to  the  work,  and,  at  the  time  these 


notes  were  taken,  was  the  possessor  of  100  swarms. 
Mr.  Way  is  a  Democrat  in  politics.  He  has  wit¬ 
nessed  remarkable  changes  and  wondrous  growth 
and  development  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  since  his 
first  acquaintance  therewith. 

ONATHAN  TEFFT  is  one  of  the  wealthy  and 
prominent  farmers  of  Elgin  Township,  noted 
for  his  thrift,  public  spirit  and  integrity.  He 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
January  23,  1817,  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Collins)  Tefft.  The  family  came  to  Illinois 
in  1835,  before  the  land  was  surveyed,  built  a  log- 
house  east  of  Elgin,  in  what  is  now  Hanover  Town¬ 
ship,  Cook  County,  and  lived  on  a  claim  of  210 
acres  until  1837;  then  moved  to  what  is  now  called 
the  old  homestead  farm  of  260  acres.  Mr.  Tefft, 
Sr.,  died  January  26,  1866,  in  the  city  of  Elgin, 
and  Mrs.  Tefft  died  August  24,  1856,  on  the  farm 
in  Elgin  Township. 

Jonathan  Tefft  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm, 
and  received  such  education  as  could  in  those  eai’ly 
days  be  had  at  the  district  schools.  He  and  his 
brother  purchased,  in  1839,  a  claim  of  250  acres 
of  their  father,  and,  after  deeding  and  dividing 
with  his  brother,  Jonathan  sold  his  part,  108 
acres,  to  Smith  Harford,  in  about  1844;  then  he 
and  his  brother  carried  on  a  meat  market  in  Elgin, 
from  1846  to  1850.  In  the  latter  year  he  purchased 
150  acres  of  land  (which,  when  he  purchased  the 
homestead,  he  sold  to  his  brother),  part  of  which 
was  in  Cook  County,  adding  thirty-six  acres  to  it 
January  14,  1865.  March  2,  1865,  he  purchased 
his  father’s  homestead  of  260  acres,  of  which  208 
acres  lie  in  Cook  County  and  fifty-two  in  Section 
36,  Elgin  Township,  and  has  since  added  to  it 
forty-seven  acres  in  the  same  section.  Here  he 
made  his  home,  and  engaged  extensively  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  sheep  raising,  at  one  time  having  over 
600  head.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Tefft  has  turned 
his  attention  to  dairying,  milking  sixty  cows.  His 
herd  consists  of  nearly  100  head  of  full  blood 
and  high  grade  Holsteins.  The  farm  is  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  with  the  best  improve¬ 
ments,  well  drained  and  watered,  having  two  wind¬ 
mills,  one  with  tank  and  trough  arranged  to  act 
automatically;  a  large  brick  residence,  modern 
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finish,  costing  $4,800;  four  barns,  one  dairy  barn, 
36x98  feet,  eighteen  feet  posts  and  basement,  one 
forty  feet  square,  another  for  hay,  and  a  large  tool 
house;  also  carriage  house  22x30;  everything  being 
built  in  good  style.  He  has  been  three  years 
assistant  supervisor,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  high¬ 
way  commissioner.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  has 
been  a  Master  Mason,  and  at  present  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Clintonville  Lodge,  No.  511;  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Illinois  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association;  a  stanch  and  consistent  Re¬ 
publican,  thankful  for  the  benefit  the  party  has 
been  to  the  community,  himself  included. 

April  8,  1841.  Mr.  Tefft  was  married  to  Delinda 
West,  a  native  of  New  York,  daughter  of  Isaac 
West,  of  Kane  County.  The  issue  of  this  union 
was  five  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  early  in¬ 
fancy.  The  surviving  children  are  Jennie,  resid¬ 
ing  with  her  parents,  and  Frank,  who  has  worked 
the  farm  for  several  years,  and  who  married  Minnie, 
daughter  of  John  Cook  (deceased),  late  of  Cook 
County. 


W  JLLIAM  O  DONOVAN,  one  of  the  lead- 
I  ing  representative  farmers  of  this  section, 

_  is  now  retired  and  enjoying  life  in  the 
village  of  Elburn.  He  is  the  owner  of  a 
fine  stock,  grain  and  dairy  farm  of  180  acres  in 
Kaneville  Township,  one  mile  and  a  half  southwest 
of  town.  He  came  to  Illinois  from  Dong'  Island 

O  I 

in  1856.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  went  to 
Iowa  in  search  of  land,  traveling  on  foot  from 
Dubuque  to  Fort  Dodge,  where  he  bought  a  farm 
of  320  acres.  After  remaining  in  Fort  Dodge  a 
short  time  he  started  on  foot  for  Illinois,  making 
the  journey  in  this  primitive  manner  as  far  as 
M  aterloo,  Iowa,  where  he  took  the  stage.  On  this 
trip  he  experienced  all  the  dangers  and  privations 
incident  to  traveling  in  a  frontier  country,  where 
roads  and  bridges  were  nearly  unknown.  On  his 
return  he  worked  one  season  as  a  farm  hand, 
lented  a  farm  in  Blackberry  Township  for  some 
years,  and  then  purchased  a  tract  on  Sections  12 
and  1,  which  he  occupied  until  1879,  when  he 
iemo\ed  to  the  village  of  Elburn,  where  he  owns 
a  fine  residence. 

He  was  born  in  Carragane,  Ireland,  June  7, 


1822,  son  of  John  and  Honora  (Connelly)  O’ Dono¬ 
van,  natives  of  Ireland,  who  passed  all  their  lives 
in  that  country.  His  father,  who  was  the  owner 
of  three  fine  farms,  died  in  1840;  his  mother  died 
in  1S53.  William,  the  third  in  order  of  birth  in  a 
family  of  ten  children  (four  sons  and  six  daugh¬ 
ters),  received  his  education  in  the  country  schools. 
In  1853  he  married  Julia  Lucy,  a  native  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  born  in  1820.  The  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O’ Donovan  have  been  John,  Michael,  Catha¬ 
rine,  Honora  and  Helena,  all  now  deceased  except 
the  last  mentioned,  who  was  married  in  April, 
1883,  to  D.  W.  Riordan,  of  Chicago,  and  is  the 
mother  of  three  children:  Julia  Marguerite, 
Sarah  Alice  and  William  John,  of  whom  only  the 
first  named  is  living.  Mr.  Riordan  is  the  inventor 
and  patentee  of  the  Riordan  Refrigerator  Car,  be¬ 
sides  several  improvements  pertaining  to  railroad 
appliances.  In  1878  Mrs.  O’ Donovan  passed  to 
her  eternal  rest,  a  devout  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
Mr.  O' Donovan  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  formerly  a  Democrat,  but  now  a  Re¬ 
publican.  Although  over  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
he  is  remarkably  strong  and  active.  His  success 
in  life  is  a  fair  representation  of  what  can  be 
attained  by  industry  and  perseverance. 


H'  ENRY  E.  STEARNS,  a  prominent  farmer, 
is  the  owner  of  a  productive  tract  of  125 
_[  acres  in  Section  12,  Blackberry  Township. 
He  settled  in  that  township  in  1844,  com¬ 
ing  from  New  York  State.  He  was  born  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  January  1,  1824.  His  parents,  Henry  and 
Emily  (Church)  Stearns,  were  both  natives  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  the 
year  mentioned.  The  father  died  in  Batavia 
Township,  in  April,  1878,  aged  eighty-three  years, 
and  the  mother  in  January,  1884,  aged  seventy- 
nine.  The  progenitors  of  the  Stearns  families  in 
America  were  three  brothers,  who  came  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  settled  in  Vermont  in  the  early  days  of 
American  colonization. 

On  May  29,  1848,  Henry  E.  Stearns  married 
Miss  Amanda  M.  Marks,  who  was  born  in  New 
York  State,  April  15,  1S30,  a  daughter  of  James 
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and  Electa  (Moffitt)  Marks,  of  whom  a  record  in 
given  in  the  sketch  of  J.  T.  Marks.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stearns  have  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  died 
in  infancy;  Ella  V.  was  born  July  2,  1859.  Polit¬ 
ically,  Mr.  Stearns  is  a  Republican.  He  has 
served  as  collector,  commissioner,  and  president  of 
school  board,  etc.,  creditably.  He  was  the  first 
collector  and  constable  of  Blackberry  Township. 


Jf  HOMAS  SOLOMON  was  born  in  Newlyn 
East,  Cornwall,  England,  August  11,  1820, 
and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Janette  (Ben¬ 
nett)  Solomon.  Thomas  quitted  forever  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  the  home  and  resting-place 
of  his  fathers,  and  sailed  for  the  New  World  in 
1847,  impelled  by  the  one,  strong,  grand  idea  of 
the  possession  of  land,  and  the  broad  independence 
and  manhood  that  may  stand  erect  and  unabashed 
in  the  presence  of  crowned  kings,  and  feel  that  ‘  ‘a 
man’s  a  man  for  a’  that,  and  a’  that.”  The  deep 
conviction  in  his  sold  was  that  “the  rank  is  but 
the  guinea’s  stamp,”  and  that  in  a  land  where  all 
are  sovereigns  was  God’s  chosen  empire — where 
grew  the  sturdy  sons  of  free  men,  real  men. 

In  this  abiding  faith  Mr.  Solomon  came  to 
America,  and  first  stopped  in  Chicago,  where  he 
remained  until  1851,  when,  his  attention  being 
called  to  the  rich  and  valuable  lands  of  Kane 
County,  he  came  and  examined  and  bought  a  farm 
in  Burlington  Township  (at  first  only  purchasing 
fifty  acres),  and  here  he  has  made  his  home,  toiling 
faithfully.  To  this  he  has  added  until  now  he 
owns  140  acres  of  as  rich  and  finely  improved 
land  as  there  is  in  the  township.  It  is  all  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  finely  drained  in  every 
part,  and  on  every  hand  are  the  necessary  build¬ 
ings  and  conveniences  for  stock  and  the  care  of 
grain  that  are  used  by  the  thrifty  farmer.  From 
the  hour  of  his  arrival  to  the  present  Mr.  Solomon 
has  gained  in  material  prosperity,  and  also  in  the 
knowledge  and  respect  of  his  neighbors,  until  now 
he  has  the  undivided  honor  and  esteem  of  all.  In 
England,  where  social  distinctions  are  so  strongly 
drawn,  his  family  belonged  to  the  middle  class, 
a  respectable,  hard-working  people. 

When  fourteen  years  of  age  Thomas  served  an 


apprenticeship  to  a  shoemaker,  and  thoroughly 
learned  the  trade.  When  he  had  completed  his 
term  of  service  he  was,  by  the  assistance  of  friends, 
enabled  to  set  up  a  shop  on  his  own  account,  and, 
although  still  very  young,  he  met  with  success 
from  the  day  he  commenced  for  himself.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  business  in  Newlyn-East  until  1847,  by 
which  time  he  had  accumulated  enough  to  come 
to  the  New  World,  and  bring  his  little  family. 

When  he  arrived  in  Kane  County  he  abandoned 
the  shoemaker’s  trade,  and  became  a  farmer.  Of 
course,  in  some  respects,  he  at  first  labored  under 
the  disadvantages  of  the  want  of  experience  in  the 
business,  as  well  as  the  greater  difference  in  farm¬ 
ing  in  this  new  country  and  in  the  Old  World;  but 
his  quick  eye  and  strong,  natural  sense  soon 
advanced  him  in  the  new  place,  and  it  required 
but  little  observation  and  experience  to  place  him 
side  by  side  with  leading  farmers  of  the  county. 
He  is  at  present  filling  the  office  of  magistrate; 
for  fourteen  years  he  has  been  elected  to  the  office 
of  school  trustee;  and  was  one  term  assessor  of  his 
township.  While  he  has  acted  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  his  ambition  has  never  led  him  into  the 
scramble  of  politics — he  is  naturally  too  much  of  a 
farmer  for  that,  A  strong  token  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  neighbors,  who  know  him 
best,  is  the  fact  that  in  1865  he  was  drafted 
into  the  army,  and  his  neighbors  voluntarily  united 
in  procuring  him  a  substitute.  They  said  that  in 
those  dark  and  trying  times  they  wanted  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Solomon,  his  advice,  aid  and  counsel 
in  sustaining  the  country  in  its  hour  of  great  peril. 
This,  it  is  apprehended,  was  an  unusual  compli¬ 
ment  of  neighbor  to  neighbor,  cai-rying  with  it  a  far 
deeper  meaning  than  is  conveyed  in  any  set  terms 
of  speech. 

In  April,  1845,  Thomas  Solomon  and  Emma 
Pierce  were  joined  in  marriage  in  their  native 
country.  She  is  the  daughter  of  John  and  Anna 
(Polkinghorn)  Pierce,  former  of  whom  was  cap¬ 
tain  of  and  operated  a  mine  in  Chace-Water,  Corn¬ 
wall,  England.  They  were  very  respectable  and 
well-to-do  people,  and  the  family  grew  in  the 
esteem  of  the  community  in  which  they  were  born. 
The  names  of  the  six  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Solomon  are,  as  follows,  John  Pierce  (born  Febru- 
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ary  24,  1846),  Thomas  H.  (born  September  12, 
1849),  William  Y.  (born  September  28,  1S51,  died 
May  1,  1856),  Joseph  (born  October  6,  1854,  now 
in  Nebraska),  Mary  Jane  (born  August  13,  1856, 
now  wife  of  Dr.  Don  Monran,  a  leading  physician 
of  Detroit),  William  L.  (born  August  29,  1869). 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Solomon  retired  from  the 
hard  labor  of  life  to  one  of  comparative  ease  and 
quiet.  His  intellect  is  unimpaired,  and  his  days 
are  cheery,  bidding  fair  for  years  yet  of  usefulness. 
He  has  certainly  earned  the  comfort  and  quiet 
enjoyment  that  have  come  to  him  after  his  long 
life  of  earnest  toil.  The  best  wishes  of  all  who 
know  the  good  old  man  and  his  companion  attend 
them  in  their  every  future  walk. 


dj  OHN  GORDON  ACERS,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prosperous  of  Kane  County’s  pio- 
neers,  was  born  in  Pageville,  Elk  Creek 
Township,  Erie  Co.,  Penn.,  July  13,  1802, 
of  Irish  and  English  descent.  His  parents  were 
John  and  Melinda  (Spear)  Acers,  the  former  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  latter  of  Vermont. 
They  were  married  in  New  York,  and  afterward 
proceeded  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  located  for 
a  time.  Seven  years  later  they  removed  to  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  thence  to  Illinois  in  1835, 
settling  in  Batavia  Township.  The  mother  died 
in  1862,  and  the  father  two  years  later,  in  the 
ninety-third  year  of  his  age. 

John  G.  Acers,  the  subject  of  this  biographical 
memoir,  the  second  in  a  family  of  eight  children, 
had  no  opportunity  to  attend  school  until  after  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age.  May  6,  1824,  he  was 
married  to  Eliza  Rowley,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
born  October  8,  1801,  and  they  have  had  nine 
children:  Mary,  now  Mrs.  Harvey  McNair,  of 
Batavia  Township;  Martha,  wife  of  Russell  Ben¬ 
ton,  of  Blackberry  Township;  Melinda,  now  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Bowdish;  Merenda,  Charles  Hendrick,  Per- 
melia,  Lucy  A.,  John  R.  and  Eliza  are  deceased. 
March  8,  1868,  the  mother  of  the  family  passed 
to  her  final  rest,  and  was  buried  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead.  She  was  a  respected  member  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  and  prominent  wherever  woman’s 
work  was  called  for. 


In  1835  Mr.  Acers  was  one  of  a  company  who 
came  by  land  from  New  York  to  Illinois.  He  set¬ 
tled  in  Batavia  Township,  where  he  remained  one 
season,  then  removed  to  Blackberry  Township, 
where  he  took  up  a  claim  on  Section  20.  This 
was  previous  to  the  Government  survey. 

Mr.  Acers  had  small  educational  advantages, 
but  he  improved  his  time  much  better  than  the 
youths  of  to-day.  He  has  been  all  his  life  a  great 
reader,  and,  having  a  more  than  remarkably  reten¬ 
tive  memory,  nothing  was  lost.  He  was  ever 
familiar  with  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  polit¬ 
ical  or  otherwise.  He  has  been  until  quite 
recently  presiding  officer  or  moderator  at  all  town¬ 
ship  elections;  has  held  many  of  the  town  offices, 
such  as  supervisor,  trustee,  for  a  number  of  years 
assessor,  and  nearly  always  on  the  district  school 
board,  etc.  He  is  a  good  mathematician,  and  a 
sound  and  logical  reasoner.  His  maternal  grand¬ 
parents  were  both  English,  His  grandfather  on 
his  father’s  side  was  Irish,  his  grandmother  Scotch. 
Politically,  Mr.  Acers  affiliates  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  but  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins,  of  New  Yrork,  for  governor,  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  was  a  very  zealous  aboli¬ 
tionist.  He  is  still  strong  and  active,  and  makes 
his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bowdish, 
of  Blackberry  Township. 


IV'  /T(  -^rALINE  M.  BOARDMAN  was 
b°m  at  ^na(ii^a’  N-  Y.,  April  9,  1844, 
I  "  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Louisa  (Wilde) 
r/  Burrows.  Her  father,  a  blacksmith  by 

trade,  came  to  Illinois  with  his  family  when 
Evaline  M.  was  but  two  years  of  age,  and  carried 
on  his  business  at  Dixon,  subsequently  removing 
to  Sterling,  and  still  later  to  Rock  Island  County. 
August  11,  1856,  Mrs.  Burrows  died,  and  Mr. 
Burrows  afterward  married  Mrs.  Ellen  Carey;  he 
now  resides  in  Iowa,  aged  seventy-six  years.  The 
Wildes  and  Burrowses,  of  whom  Mrs.  Boardman  is 
a  descendant,  are  old  and  respected  families  of 
New  York,  and,  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
took  an  active  part  in  that  struggle,  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army. 

Mrs.  Boardman  received  a  good  education,  and 
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for  five  years  was  a  successful  and  popular  teacher. 
July  22,  1869,  she  was  married  to  William  Board- 
man,  who  was  born  in  England,  June  27,  1831, 
and  to  this  union  one  child,  Maud,  was  born  May 
16,  1875. 

Mrs.  Boardman  is  now  the  popular  proprietor 
of  the  “  Elburn  House,”  situated  just  opposite  the 
railroad  depot  in  Elburn  Village.  She  is  pains¬ 
taking,  and  treats  her  guests  courteously.  Her 
apartments  are  neat  and  clean,  her  table  being 
always  well  supplied  with  the  choicest  viands,  and 
the  traveler  will  at  all  times  find  comfortable 
accommodations  at  this  hotel. 


JLLER  A.  BOWDISH,  farmer,  of  Black¬ 
berry  Township,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  September  7,  1833.  [For  his 
parentage,  see  sketch  of  Perry  Bowdish, 
his  brother.]  March  3,  1862,  he  married  Miss 
Melinda  Acers,  who  was  born  July  12,  1839,  in 
Blackberry  Township,  on  the  place  where  she  now 
lives.  Her  parents  were  J.  Gordon  and  Eliza 
(Rowley)  Acers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowdish  are  the 
parents  of  two  sons:  Gordon  A.,  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  University,  and  Elbcidge  S. — both  at 
home. 

Mr.  Bowdish  is  a  Republican,  and,  officially, 
has  been  a  member  of  two  boards.  In  1849  he 
came  to  Illinois  with  his  parents,  who  settled  in 
Blackberry  Township,  this  county.  He  is  now 
proprietor  of  a  fine  stock  and  grain  farm  of  297 
acres,  situated  about  four  miles  south  of  Elburn. 


EORGE  W.  ROBINSON,  an  active,  rising 
young  merchant  of  Elburn,  was  born  in 
Virgil  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  August 
18,  1851,  son  of  William  H.  and  Miriam 
(Pattee)  Robinson,  the  former  a  native  of  West¬ 
minster,  Vt. ,  born  January  14,  1806,  and  the 
latter  of  Thornton,  N.  H. ,  born  June  14,  1810. 
They  were  married  in  1831,  and  in  1838  came 
west,  and,  settling  in  Virgil  Township,  this 
county  where  Mr.  Robinson  had  purchased  a 
claim,  here  resided  until  their  death.  The  mother  | 
died  March  22,  1866,  and  the  father  September 


I,  1872,  both  respected  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  in  which  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  deacon  for 
several  years.  He  was  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Virgil  Township,  and  was  for  several 
years  treasurer  and  coroner.  In  their  family 
were  eight  children,  namely:  William  W.  and 
George  M.  (now  deceased),  Martha  J.  (now  Mrs. 

J.  P.  Harndon,  of  Nevada,  Iowa),  Ellen  M.  (now 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Kimble,  also  of  Nevada,  Iowa), 
Alfred  Alonzo  and  Addie  (deceased),  George  W., 
Miriam  L.  (now  the  wife  of  B.  G.  Richmond,  of 
Elburn).  The  mother  of  this  family  dying,  the 
father  married  Louisa  Burbank,  now  living  with 
one  of  her  sons  in  Michigan. 

October  3,  1877,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
married  Emma  F.  Kendall,  who  was  born  in 
Blackberry  Township,  March  2,  1857.  Her  par¬ 
ents  were  L.  D.  and  Mary  Kendall,  who  came  to 
Illinois  at  a  very  early  day,  and  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Blackberry  Township,  where  they 
resided  until  their  death.  In  politics,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  is  a  Republican.  He  has  held  several 
offices,  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  town 
board.  Since  1884  he  has  been  in  business  at 
Elburn,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Richmond  & 
Robinson,  dealers  in  agricultural  implements, 
grain  and  coal.  Mr.  Robinson  has  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  a  family  record  extending  back  to  1680,  when 
one  of  his  progenitors,  George  Robinson,  came  to 
America  from  Scotland. 


ILO  GEORGE  was  a  native  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State,  born  in  Strafford,  Orange 
County,  October  4,  1817,  a  son  of  Eben- 
ezer  and  Betsy  (Kibling)  George.  In 
1852  he  came  to  Kane  County,  and  settled  in 
Blackberry  Township,  having  purchased  a  farm  on 
Section  26,  where  he  resided  until  1883,  in  which 
year  he  retired  from  active  life,  he  and  his  much- 
respected  wife  having  secured  an  ample  compe¬ 
tence  by  joint  industry  and  economy. 

May  4,  1842,  Mr.  George  married  Achsa 
Boyce,  a  native  of  Springfield,  N.  H. ,  born  March 
27,  1823.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  London¬ 
derry,  N.  H.,  born  in  1788,  and  died  June  17, 
1874,  having  enjoyed  a  pension  for  service  in  the 
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War  of  1812.  Her  mother  was  born  in  1792,  and 
died  January  1,  1884.  Three  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George:  Mary  E.  (born 
August  13,  1843,  wife  of  J.  W.  Snook,  of  Black¬ 
berry  Township),  Cora  (born  August  11,  1847, 
wife  of  George  W.  Catlin,  of  Creston,  Iowa,)  and 
Alice  M.  (born  September  1,  1861,  wife  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Humiston,  of  Big  Rock  Township).  In  poli¬ 
tics  Mr.  George  was  a  Republican.  He  died  May 
31,  1887. 

- -  - - 


RADFORD  G.  RICHMOND,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Richmond  &  Robinson,  is  one 
of  the  energetic,  wide-awake  merchants  of 
Elburn.  He  was  born  in  Campton  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  County,  April  19,  1850,  son  of  Moses 
C.  and  Susan  H.  (Garfield)  Richmond,  both 
natives  of  Vermont,  and  of  the  old  Puritan  stock. 
The  parents  were  married  in  1846,  the  father  hav¬ 
ing  two  years  previously  taken  up  land  in  Camp- 
ton  Township;  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1886,  they  resided  at  Lafox,  Ill.  The 
father  was  a  zealous  abolitionist,  and  when  Brad¬ 
ford  G.  was  a  young  boy  he  would  often  assist 
in  the  escape  of  slaves.  The  mother  is  still  living 
at  Elburn. 

March  6,  1872,  Mr.  Richmond  married  May  L. 
Robinson,  born  in  Virgil  Township,  Kane  County, 
March  2,  1851.  To  this  union  have  been  born 
two  children,  Nellie  M.,  born  May  18,  1874, 
and  Maud  M. ,  born  June  19,  1878.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond  is  a  Republican  in  politics;  he  is  a  Master 
Mason. 


ISAAC  IvRUM,  one  of  the  prominent  merchants 
of  Elburn,  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
December  29,  1830,  son  of  William  H.  and 
Polly  (Van  Luvan)  Krum,  also  natives  of  New 
York.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  par¬ 
ents  removed  from  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. ,  to  Tioga 
County,  same  State,  where  they  were  engaged  in 
farming  until  the  father’s  death,  which  occurred 
in  1868,  the  mother  dying  one  year  later.  The 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  and 
received  from  the  Government  a  land  warrant  for 
160  acres. 


Isaac  is  the  seventh  in  a  family  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  and  is  the  only  one  living  in  the  West.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  began  work  as  a  farm 
hand,  and  in  1853  came  to  Geneva,  Ill.,  where  for 
five  years  he  worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade. 
After  this  he  followed  farming  several  years,  and 
in  1870  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother 
in  the  hardware  business,  at  Geneva.  Two  years 
later  he  came  to  Elburn,  where  he  established  a 
trade  in  hardware,  which  he  still  continues. 

In  1855  Mr.  Krum  was  married  to  Sarafi  Mil¬ 
ler,  born  in  Ohio  in  1832,  and  a  daughter  of  John 
R.  and  Christine  Miller,  who  came  to  Illinois  and 
located  at  Geneva.  Later  they  commenced  farm¬ 
ing  at  Ivaneville,  and  remained  there  until  their 
decease.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krum  have  one  child — 
Della  M. ,  born  April  14,  1868.  Mrs.  Krum  is  a 
respected  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  prominent  in  those  philanthropic 
enterprises  which  are  generally  prosecuted  by 
women.  Mr.  Krum  has  been  president  of  the 
school  board  six  years,  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  has  been  treasurer  of  his  lodge 
several  years. 


F  ETER  H.  JOHNSON,  a  pioneer  and  hon¬ 
ored  citizen  of  Blackberry  Township,  is 
one  of  the  few  men  now  living  who  may 
be  called  links  connecting  the  events  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  with  the  present. 
He  was  a  compatriot  and  school-fellow  of  the  famed 
Commodoie  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  great  Frenchman,  La  Fayette,  and  of 
Gen.  J ackson,  the  last  two  of  whom  he  met  in 
the  lodge,  room  as  a  brother  Mason.  His  first 
presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Jackson,  and  at 
every  presidential  election  since  that  time  he  has 
voted  for  the  Democratic  nominee. 

He  was  born  April  30,  1798,  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Hough - 
wout)  Johnson,  both  natives  of  Staten  Island, 
where  they  were  married  July  28,  1795.  When 
he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Governor  of  New  York,  Dan¬ 
iel  D.  Tompkins,  who  advised  him  to  purchase 
land  at  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y.  Following  this 
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advice,  he  located  at  that  place  in  1819,  pur¬ 
chased  land,  and  also  a  water  front  of  500  feet  on 
New  York  Bay,  and  opened  a  store  for  the  sale 
of  boots,  shoes  and  clothing.  He  subsequently 
erected  several  buildings,  and  he  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  founders  of  Tompkinsville,  having 
laid  out  and  named  many  of  its  streets,  more 
especially  Broadway  and  Swan  Street.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  business  and  residence  at  this  place  for 
ten  or  twelve  years;  then  sold  his  water  front 
to  Vanderbilt  and  Moran  for  $9,000,  and  removed 
to  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  where  he 
was  largely  interested  in  real  estate,  and  in  the 
building  up  of  the  town.  He  donated  the  land  for 
and  laid  out  the  street  called  Broadway  and 
Division  Avenue,  from  Broadway  to  Columbia 
Avenue,  in  that  town,  on  which  have  since  been 
erected  some  elegant  and  costly  buildings. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  married  in  1821  to  Miss  Ann 
Bogart,  a  native  of  Staten  Island,  born  in  the  year 
1800.  By  this  union  there  were  nine  children,  as 
follows:  John  B.,  a  druggist  at  Mound  City, 
Kas. ;  Eliza  Ann.  now  widow  of  John  Bodine,  of 
Staten  Island;  Teresa,  now  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  May- 
borne,  of  Geneva,  Ill. ;  Sarah  M.  (deceased),  who 
married  W.  H.  Decker,  now  also  deceased;  Louisa, 
now  Mrs.  L.  E.  Reed,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Peter, 
a  resident  of  Waconda,  Ill. ;  Harrietta,  widow  of 
J.  K.  Anthony,  now  living  at  Mound  City,  Kas. ; 
Nicholas  H. ,  of  Blackberry  Township;  and  Albert 
(deceased). 

In  1842  Mr.  Johnson,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  purchased 
the  south  half  of  Section  10,  eighty,  acres  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  9,  and  125  acres  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  15,  Blackberry 
Township,  making  a  total  of  525  acres.  On  this 
land  he  at  once  erected  a  house,  hauling  the  tim¬ 
ber  used  in  its  construction  by  team  from  Chicago. 
In  this  residence  he  has  lived  with  his  family  to 
the  present  time.  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  township  for  forty-five  years, 
and  has  served  the  public  in  several  offices  of 
honor  and  trust.  Before  coming  west  he  had 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  on  Staten  Island,  as 
a  captain  of  artillery,  and  as  ensign  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  County  Guards.  He  was  a  resident  of  New 


York  City  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  helped  to 
fortify  Brooklyn  on  several  occasions. 

The  good  wife  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
Illinois,  and  had  been  a  true  helpmeet  and  com¬ 
panion  for  forty-six  years,  passed  to  her  last 
long  sleep  December  8,  186  L  She  was  an  earnest 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  an  affection¬ 
ate  wife  and  mother  and  an  estimable  woman, 
and  was  sadly  missed  by  her  family  and 
friends.  “  Uncle  Peter,”  as  he  is  now  familiarly 
called,  was  married  a  second  time,  April  21,  1870, 
to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Morehouse,  who  was  born  at  Fow- 
lerville,  N.  Y. ,  February  10,  1827,  a  daughter  of 
Augustus  and  Rhoda  Weller,  who  were  farmers  at 
that  place,  but  were  formerly  from  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  They  witnessed  the  burning  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  British,  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  happily  circum¬ 
stanced,  still  residing  at  the  old  homestead  in 
Blackberry  Township,  a  beautiful  location,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  highest  point  in  the  township,  afford¬ 
ing  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Upon  the  farm  is  an  old  Indian  burying  ground, 
in  which  is  interred  the  sou  of  the  noted  chief 
“Bio- Thunder.”  The  house  itself  contains  many 
interesting  relics  collected  during  the  early  man¬ 
hood  of  the  owner.  Among  them  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  clock,  which  he  has  had  in  his  possession 
for  over  sixty  years;  portraits  of  Napoleon,  \\  ash- 
ington,  Gen.  Scott,  Gov.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  the 
table  used  by  the  latter— all  once  owned  by  Gov. 
Tompkins  and  purchased  by  “Uncle  Peter”  at 
an  auction  of  the  Governor’s  effects,  in  1819. 


li  li  WASHINGTON  H.  GAUNT.  In  English 
\  A  /  history,  the  name  Gaunt  is  associated 
Ay  moi-e  or  less  with  heroic  deeds  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  fought  for  national  independence, 
centuries  ago;  and  the  name  is  not  uncommon  in 
Nottinghamshire,  where  lived  the  ancestors  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  Washington  H.  Gaunt 
was  born  in  Blackberry  Township,  Kane  County, 
December  4,  1851,  a  son  of  Hem-y  and  Millicent. 
(Pouley)  Gaunt,  natives  of  Nottingham,  England, 
who  came  to  America  in  1847.  locating  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  a  short  time.  They  then  came  west, 
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and  purchased  a  farm  in  Blackberry  Township, 
this  county,  where  they  commenced  agriculture. 
Henry  Gaunt  also  bought  and  shipped  stock, 
being  one  of  the  first  shippers  from  this  region. 
Here  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
September  28,  1880.  His  widow  survives,  and  is 
a  resident  of  Elburn,  now  in  the  sixty- eighth  year 
of  her  age. 

"Washington  H.  Gaunt,  the  fourth  in  a  family 
of  six  children,  received  a  good  education,  and  for 
a  time  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1872  he  went  to 
St.  Louis  and  took  a  course  in  book-keeping  and 
telegraphy  at  the  Metropolitan  Business  College. 
Returning  to  Elburn,  he  was  appointed  there 
assistant  station  agent  and  telegrapher  by  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad  Company. 
After  serving  in  this  capacity  about  two  years,  and 
spending  one  season  at  home  on  the  farm,  he 
entered  the  store  of  L.  R.  Reed  &  Sons  as  clerk, 
and,  eighteen  months  later,  purchased  Mr.  Reed's 
interest,  continuing  the  business  with  C.  A.  Reed, 
a  son  of  L.  R.  Reed.  About  three  years  after¬ 
ward  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Gaunt  &  Cline, 
and,  four  years  after  that,  to  the  present  style  of 
Gaunt  &  Co. 

December  22,  1880,  Mr.  Gaunt  married  Nellie 
Kendall,  who  was  born  at  Elburn,  Ill.,  June  23, 
1850,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  D.  and  Mary  S.  (Bur¬ 
roughs)  Kendall,  natives  of  Ohio,  and  pioneers  of 
Illinois.  Her  father  died  in  January,  1S68,  and 
her  mother  in  April,  1884.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaunt 
have  had  one  child,  Myrl  A. ,  who  was  born  March 
3,  1885.  Mr.  Gaunt  is  a  Republican,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  town  board. 


EUGENE  MORRILL,  of  Elburn,  is  a 
native  of  Kaneville  Township,  Kane  Co., 
Ill.,  born  May  18,  1850.  His  parents,  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  and  Emily  S.  (Stearns)  Morrill,  were 
natives  of  Strafford,  Yt. ,  and  of  Ellisburgh,  N.  Y. , 
respectively,  who  emigrated  before  their  marriage 
to  Illinois,  in  pioneer  times.  They  were  married 
in  1849,  resided  upon  a  farm,  which  he  purchased 
in  Kaneville  Township,  sold  it,  removed  to  Iowa, 
and  two  years  later  returned  to  this  county,  settling 
in  Blackberry  Township;  in  1859  they  moved  to 


:  Elburn,  where  they  still  reside.  They  are  now 
near  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
the  eldest  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  acquired  a 
good  education,  engaged  in  teaching  for  several 
years,  served  a  clerkship  for  Gaunt  &  Cline  and 
Gaunt  &  Reed,  at  Elburn,  and  in  January,  1879, 
was  appointed  cashier  of  the  bank  at  this  place, 
a  position  he  has  creditably  filled  to  the  present 
time.  He  was  married  April  7,  1883,  to  Anna  S. 
Hughes,  who  was  born  at  Lemon,  Penn.,  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1861,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Miranda 
(Smales)  Hughes.  Her  father  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  her  mother  of  Pennsylvania:  they 
reside  at  Crow  Lake,  Dak.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrill 
have  two  children — Miranda  M. ,  born  March  20, 
1885,  and  William  S.,  born  December  30,  1886. 

The  parents  are  not  members  of  any  church, 
but  take  an  active  part  in  the  support  of  all  relig¬ 
ious,  educational,  and  other  philanthropic  insti¬ 
tutions  in  their  community.  Mr.  Morrill  is  a 
Republican,  and  has  served  the  township  and  vil¬ 
lage  as  clerk  for  five  and  six  ye,ars,  respectively; 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  being  secretary 
of  his  lodge,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  He  is  agent  for  several  of 
the  most  reliable  Eastern  insurance  companies. 

¥i  W.  SNOOK,  a  prominent,  representative 
I  citizen  and  farmer,  residing  on  Section  26, 
Blackberry  Township,  is  a  native  of  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  son  of  John  and 
Matilda  (Bosla)  Snook,  who  were  of  German  de¬ 
scent,  and  also  natives  of  the  Empire  State,  where 
they  resided  until  their  death.  Of  their  family 
of  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  subject  of  this 
biography  is  the  first  child.  He  first  came  to 
Hlinois  in  1845,  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  possessed  of  but  little  except  youth,  energy 
and  perseverance.  Going  industriously  to  work 
on  a. farm,  he  acquired  in  a  few  years  sufficient 
means  to  purchase  the  farm  of  nearly  200  acres, 
where  he  now  resides.  He  has  attained  an  ad¬ 
vanced  position  as  an  honored  citizen,  thorough 
farmer  and  business  man.  He  has  been  selected 
by  the  citizens  to  fill  various  offices  of  honor  and 
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trust,  representing  his  township  on  the  board  of 
supervisors  at  the  present  time.  Politically,  he  is 
a  Republican,  in  religion,  a  Universalist,  and 
socially,  a  Freemason.  He  is  of  that  class  of  men 
generally  termed  self  made;  and  whatever  he  has 
acquired  or  accomplished  worthy  of  praise  has 
been  the  result  of  his  own  labor.  Mr.  Snook  has 
been  married  twice,  and  his  second  wife,  with  whom 
he  was  united  in  1860,  was  M.  E.  George,  born  in 
1843  in  Orange  County,  Yt. ;  they  have  one  child 
living,  Mattie,  born  July  24,  1863,  and  now  wife 
of  Frank  Seavey,  of  Blackberry  Township. 

OHN  W.  SWAIN,  a  representative  and  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  and  stock  dealer,  of  Blackberry 
Township,  was  born  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y. , 
December  22,  1832,  a  son  of  Marquis  De 
Lafayette  and  Amy  M.  (Miller)  Swain.  His  father, 
a  native  of  the  Empire  State,  and  a  trader  on  the 
canal,  died  in  1834;  his  mother,  also  a  native  of 
that  State,  afterward  married  Horace  Willis,  and 
they  came  to  Illinois  in  June,  1844,  settling  in 
Blackberry  Township,  where  they  purchased  a 
claim  in  Sections  6  and  7,  which  they  set  about  to 
improve.  Here,  May  23,  1879,  Mrs.  W  illis  died, 
her  husband  having  died  some  years  previously. 
They  were  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  leaders 
in  all  benevolent  work,  and  friends  of  the  poor. 

In  September,  1861,  John  W.  Swain  enlisted 
in  Company  I,  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  mustered 
into  service  on  the  18tli  of  that  month,  sent 
to  Washington,  and  thence  went  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  at  Alexandria,  Ya.  After  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  he  was  taken  sick  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  and  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  he  lay  suf¬ 
fering  for  months.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
in  August,  1862,  returned  home,  and  engaged  in 
hay  packing,  dealing  in  agricultural  produce,  and 
coal  and  live  stock,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Willis  &  Swain.  In  the  spring  of  1885  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  warehouse,  invested  in  land  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Iowa,  and  stocked  his  Kansas  farm  with 
260  head  of  cattle.  He  also  owns  a  fine  stock  and 
grain  farm  of  200  acres  a  half  mile  from  Elburn. 

November  24,  1868,  Mr.  Swrain  married  Miss 
Sophia  Platt,  born  in  Blackberry  Township,  August 


14,  1841,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Nancy  (McNair) 
Platt,  who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Kane 
County.  Mr.  Platt  was  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  supervisor  of  Blackberry  Township. 
[For  a  sketch  of  their  lives,  see  that  of  Nancy 
Platt.]  The  father  died  April  13,  1850.  The 
mother  still  lives,  at  the  age  of  seventy- four  years. 
Although  not  members  of  any  church,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Swain  are  interested  in  all  benevolent  works. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  town  council  for  four 
years,  and  was  township  treasurer  for  ten  years; 
has  held  several  official  positions  in  the  lodge  of 
I.  O.  O.  F. ,  and  is  past  commander  of  Roger  Bell 
Post,  G.  A.  R.  Politically,  he  is  a  Republican. 
Mrs.  Swain  has  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of 
art,  and  has  succeeded,  in  a  measure  promising  at 
no  distant  day  to  place  her  in  the  front  rank  of 
amateurs,  her  taste  being  of  a  refined  order,  and 
her  skill  fully  capable  of  portraying  her  ideas  of 
imagery. 


ILTON  S.  CLINE.  Among  the  most  re¬ 
spected  and  useful  citizens  of  Elburn  is 
Mr.  Cline,  the  postmaster  of  the  village. 
He  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
April  4,  1837.  His  father,  Henry  Cline,  a  farmer 
and  merchant,  was  born  in  1804,  and  died  in  1875. 
His  mother  was  born  in  1813,  and  died  in  1846. 
Both  were  natives  of  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Cline  is  of  German  descent,  and  his 
ancestors  served  in  the  Revolution.  His  great¬ 
grandfather  owned  a  part  of  the  island  known  as 
Martha’s  Yineyard,  but  was  driven  off  by  the 
British.  Mr.  Cline’s  early  boyhood  days  were 
spent  at  the  parental  home,  and,  besides  receiving 
a  common-school  training,  he  took  a  course  at  Fair- 
child  Seminary,  New  York.  In  1860  he  married 
Sarah  M.  Reed,  a  native  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. , 
born  in  March,  1839,  whose  parents  both  died  in 
her  native  State.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cline  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  four  children:  Harry  M.,  at  home;  Libbie 
M.,  now  Mrs.  Walter  Morris,  of  Elburn,  Ill. ;  John 
R.,  baggage- master  on  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern  Railway,  at  Elburn,  and  Herbert  W. ,  assistant 
postmaster  at  Elburn. 

Mr.  Cline  came  to  Illinois  in  1869,  and  bought 
a  farm  in  Campton  Township,  Kane  County,  on 
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which  he  remained  eight  years.  Selling  this  prop¬ 
erty,  he  came  to  Elburn,  where,  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Gaunt,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gaunt  & 
Cline,  he  carried  on  for  a  time  the  dry  goods  busi¬ 
ness.  Afterward  he  became  proprietor  of  a  tile- 
yard  here,  but  subsequently  sold  this  out  to  Sharp 
&  Wilson,  the  present  owners.  Politically,  Mr. 
Cline  is  a  Democrat.  He  has  served  as  clerk  of 
the  school  board,  and  is  now  postmaster  at  Elburn. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order. 


USSEL  BENTON,  a  farmer  of  Blackberry 
Township,  came  to  Illinois  in  1843,  from 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  when  his  par¬ 
ents,  Gilbert  and  Jemima  Benton,  settled 
in  Blackberry  Township,  this  county,  upon  a  claim 
in  Sections  25  and  30. 

Russel  Benton  was  born  January  24,  1830,  and 
November  27,  1852,  he  married  Martha  Acers,  a 
daughter  of  John  G.  Acers  [see  sketch],  who  was 
born  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. ,  November  24, 
1834.  Their  children  are  Ruba,  now  Mrs.  Oscar 
Bowdish,  of  Kinsley,  Kas. ;  Ada,  now  the  wife  of 
H.  A.  Butrick,  of  Sibley,  Iowa;  Gilbert  and  Mary, 
at  home.  For  five  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benton  re¬ 
sided  in  Batavia,  to  give  their  children  better  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  and  in  1885  they  returned  to  their 
farm,  which  comprises  330  acres,  located  on  Sec¬ 
tions  25  and  30,  Blackberry  Township.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton  is  a  Democrat;  an  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 


IjOHN  K.  WHITE.  The  “Green  Mountain 
w.  1 1  State”  has  sent  many  of  her  representative 
\JJ  sons  to  this  county,  who  have  been  honored, 
industrious,  well-to-do  citizens,  and  one  of 
them  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  born 
in  Vermont,  November  30,  1832,  a  son  of  Amasa 
and  Betsey  (Dunton)  White,  natives  also  of  that 
State.  [See  sketch  of  Joseph  E.  White]. 

John  K.  remained  with  his  parents  until  he 
was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  Februar3r  27, 
1868,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Monroe,  born  in  Ohio, 
November  22,  1831,  daughter  of  John  R.  and 
Christine  (Allspaugh)  Miller.  By  this  marriage 
there  has  been  one  child.  Lucy  B. ,  born  February 


7,  1869.  Mrs.  White’s  parents  came  to  Illinois 
in  1850,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Kaneville  Town¬ 
ship,  where  they  resided  until  Mr.  Miller’s  death, 
November  16,  1869.  After  her  husband’s  death, 
Mrs.  Miller  made  her  home  with  her  daughter. 
Mrs.  White,  at  Lafox.  Her  death  occurred  at 
Maple  Park,  February  6,  1870,  while  visiting  one 
of  her  children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  began  their  married  life 
upon  a  farm  east  of  Lafox,  near  Mill  Creek, 
where  they  resided  until  1879.  Selling  this,  they 
purchased  a  fine  stock  and  grain  farm  in  Campton 
Township,  known  as  the  ‘  ‘  old  Hackett  place,  ’  ’ 
where  there  was  a  dairy.  Mr.  White  suffered  a 
serious  fall,  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
duties  of  farm  life,  and  he  rented  the  place  and 
removed  to  Elburn,  where  he  now  resides.  Pub¬ 
licly,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board;  in  politics,  he  was  a  Whig  in  the  days  of 
that  party,  and  since  then  has  been  a  Republican. 


T  AMES  S.  WATSON,  M.  D.,  a  physician  of 
<,  I  Blackberry  Township,  is  a  gentleman  of 
\^J  Scotch-German  descent.  He  was  born  in 
New  Jersey,  October  10,  1851,  son  of 
Charles  and  Charlotte  (Frace)  Watson,  the  former 
born  February  25,  1816,  and  the  latter  December 
25,  1815.  In  1853,  the  parents  came  to  Kane 
County.  Ill.,  and  settled  in  Kaneville  Township, 
where  they  yet  reside  on  their  farm. 

James  S.  is  the  fifth"  in  a  family  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  and  remained  at  home  with  his  parents  until 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  first  busi¬ 
ness  responsibility  was  teaching  public  schools; 
then  he  was  a  clerk  for  a  time  in  Chicago;  next  he 
commenced  studying  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dts. 
Pelton  &  Augustine,  at  Blackberry;  and  one  year 
later  he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
he  graduated  in  1881.  Crossing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  he  took  a  year’s  course  at  Edinburgh,  and 
also  spent  some  time  in  visiting  the  hospitals  at 
Glasgow,  Belfast,  Dublin,  Cork  and  London,  at¬ 
tending  lectures,  etc. 

May  8,  1884,  is  the  date  of  the  Doctor’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Eliza  Stewart,  a  native  of  Illinois, 


born  February  14,  1861, 


daughter 


of  John  and 
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Martha  (Thomas)  Stewart.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Helen  E.  born  November  28,  1885,  and  John 
Stewart  born  July  31,  1887.  Dr.  Watson  is,  polit¬ 
ically,  a  Republican. 

BNER  CURRIER  is  a  leading  citizen  of 
Maple  Park,  Kane  County,  who  has  spent 
the  years  of  his  useful  life  chiefly  among 
his  present  surroundings  in  this  quiet  and 
pleasant  village.  From  the  day  of  his  landing  in 
Kane  County  to  the  present  hour  he  has  prospered 
all  the  time,  in  gathering  about  him  wealth  and 
the  solid  comforts  of  this  world;  but  far  more 
important  as  a  pleasing  reflection  in  declining  years 
has  been  his  greater  success  in  gathering,  in  the 
range  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  those  who 
love  and  respect  old  age,  because  they  find  in  it 
those  elements  of  good  so  well  mixed  that  all  the 
world  might  stand  up  and  exclaim:  “  This  is  an 
honest  man!”  After  all,  this  is  the  proudest  cor¬ 
onet  that  can  press  the  brow  of  man;  it  is  ruling  an 
empire  of  good,  and  building  a  memorial  of  life 
that  rests  upon  no  crime,  no  wrong,  and  carries 
with  it  no  heartache.  This  may  not  be  the  notoriety 
of  cheap  fame,  but  it  is  that  solid  measure  that 
comes  to  patient  merit. 

Aimer  Currier  is  a  native  of  Erie  County,  N. 
Y.,  born  January  15,  1813,  a  son  of  Abner  and 
Susanna  (Porter)  Currier,  who  were  good  and  re¬ 
spected  citizens,  farmers  in  their  younger  married 
lives,  but  who  became  engaged  in  keeping  hotel,  and 
afterward  were  prominent  merchants  and  traders. 
In  the  pleasant  home  of  his  parents  Abner  spent 
his  childhood  and  youth,  receiving  such  advantages 
in  the  schools  and  in  polite  learning  as  were  given 
the  average  child  at  that  time — the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education,  based  upon  the  enduring 
foundation  that  had  been  his  main  lesson  (learned 
at  ^omej.of  industry  and  honesty.  This  was  chiefly 
the  fortune  with  which  the  young  man  was  endowed 
to  go  forth  and  battle  for  himself.  The  good  seed 
sown  in  the  boy’s  mind  by  his  parents  had  fallen 
upon  fallow  ground,  and  in  the  after  years  the 
good  fruits  are  now  the  ripened  harvests — the  rich¬ 
est  rewards  that  can  bless  declining  years.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  received 


his  parents’  blessing  and  consent,  and  was  married 
to  Melissa  C.  Morton,  daughter  of  John  Morton, 
and  born  at  Poultney,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1815. 
The  worthy  girl  came  to  the  Currier  family,  not  as 
a  stranger  and  intruder,  but  as  another  child,  as 
additional  sunshine  and  love  to  a  family  that 
knew  her  worth,  and  welcomed  her;  and  this  con¬ 
necting  link  joined  the  two  families,  where  taste, 
sympathies,  education  and  the  ambition  of  their 
lives  had  ever  been  in  close  relation  and  similarity. 
The  bond  of  wedlock  had  followed  in  the  chain  of 
friendship  and  equality. 

In  1837  the  young  married  couple  bid  adieu  to 
the  scenes  of  childhood,  and  as  immigrants  came 
to  Illinois,  where  they  selected  their  future  farm 
home  in  Campton  Township,  Kane  County.  This  was 
a  new  and  wild  country  then,  society  was  scattered 
at  wide  intervals,  and  manners  and  customs  were 
often  crude  and  rough.  The  young  couple  met 
their  new  surroundings  bravely,  and  looked  hope¬ 
fully  to  the  future  outcome  of  their  venture  into  a 
laud  of  little  else  than  hardships  and  desolation. 
They  were  brave  and  industrious,  having  an  unfal¬ 
tering  trust  in  each  other,  over  which  sacred  trust 
no  blighting  shadow  ever  came;  they  have  moved 
along  life’s  highway,  brushing  easily  aside  every 
obstacle  in  their  path,  and  have  gathered  and  dis¬ 
pensed  only  blessings,  not  only  for  themselves  but 
upon  all  about  them.  To  this  perfect  union  of 
man  and  woman  no  children  have  come  in  whom 
they  could  live  over  their  young  lives  again  and 
again.  But  it  has  not,  therefore,  been  a  barren 
and  cheerless  household;  they  have  reared  and 
blessed  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  to  them 
they  have  given  the  love  and  joy  that  naturally 
flow  from  parents  toward  children. 

When  they  had  purchased  their  farm,  they 
diligently  set  about  improving  it  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  They  built  the  first  frame  house,  it  is 
said,  in  Kane  County,  hauling  the  lumber  by 
wagon  from  Chicago.  In  1852  Mr.  Currier  was 
seized  with  a  terrific  attack  of  California  gold 
fever,  and  as  all  supposed  remedies  were  not 
remedies  at  all,  he  hitched  up  his  team  and  joined 
a  caravan  in  a  four  months’  overland  voyage  to  the 
Golden  State.  In  the  wild  and  rough  mining  camps 
he  spent  the  next  two  years,  dug  up  gold,  and, 
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what  so  few  others  did,  saved  it,  aud  returned  to 
his  Kane  County  home  in  1854.  He  has  never 
been  afflicted  with  political  ambition,  nor  that 
awful  and  fatal  American  itch  for  office.  His 
neighbors,  however,  have,  by  their  votes,  on  several 
occasions,  assigned  him  to  official  positions.  For 
several  years  he  was  town  clerk,  and  for  several 
terms  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace.  The  chil¬ 
dren  already  mentioned  as  having  been  reared  in 
this  pleasant  family  were  L.  H.  Parker,  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  and  prominent  man  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  by 
trade  a  mason  and  house  builder,  and  doino-  a 
large  and  prosperous  business;  and  Mary  Mullen, 
who  became  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Wallace,  now 
deceased. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currier  are  regarded  as  amono- 
the  most  worthy  people  of  the  county  by  all  with 
whom  they  have  come  in  contact.  They  have  loxig 
been  active  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  Mr.  Currier  has  sometimes  been 
a  trustee,  and  in  the  Sunday  School  of  which  he 
has  given  valuable  aid  on  all  occasions.  He  has 
acted  in  harmony  with  the  Republican  party.  A 
devoted,  worthy  and  respected  couple,  hand  to 
hand  in  the  afternoon  of  life,  pleasant  to  behold 
and  beautiful  to  contemplate,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abner  Currier. 


di  OHN  T.  MARKS  was  with  his  parents  in 
1841,  when  they  came  from  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  settled  in  Blackberry  Township, 
on  Section  12,  where  he  now  resides.  His 
mother  died  September  19,  18G4,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years,  and  his  father  in  July,  1876,  aged 
ninety-six  years.  They  were  of  Scotch- English 
ancestry,  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church. 

John  T.  remained  with  his  parents  until  his 
thirtieth  year,  and  November  25,  1855,  married 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Harding,  who  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1819;  her  parents 
were  also  natives  of  that  State.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  and  her 
father,  who  came  to  Illinois  in  1843,  died  in  1862, 
aged  6eventy-five  years.  After  their  marriage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marks  began  farming  on  the  place 


now  owned  by  them,  when  the  country  was  com¬ 
paratively  a  wilderness,  and  wolves  and  deer  were 
their  most  numerous  neighbors.  The  beautiful 
trees  now  surrounding  the  house  were  planted  by 
Mr.  Marks.  Politically,  he  affiliates  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  party. 


GASENDANA  HOWARD,  widow  of  Philo 
Howard,  was  born  in  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. , 
August  23,  1830,  daughter  of  Ahira  and 
Eunice  (Lobdell)  Jones,  who  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1847,  and  settled  in  Marengo.  The  mother 
died  in  April,  1864,  and  the  father  in  March,  1868, 
both  members  of  the  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
in  which  Mr.  Jones  was  a  minister. 

August  24,  1862,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
married  Philo  Howard,  and  they  then  settled 
on  the  place  where  Mrs.  Howard  now  resides. 
Two  children  blessed  this  union:  Emerson  Ahira, 
born  January  26,  1864,  and  Zaidee,  born  March 
23,  1867.  Mr.  Howard  was  born  in  New  York 
April  6,  1820,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1S51,  hav¬ 
ing,  upon  his  arrival  here,  but  two  shillings. 
March  2,  1838,  he  married  Anna  K.  Colvin,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  J efferson  County,  N.  Y. ,  and  they  had 
seven  children.  Mr.  Howard  died  January  25, 
1869.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  presid¬ 
ing  elder  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Mrs.  Howard’s  fine  farm  of  181  acres  is  situated 
five  miles  west  of  Batavia. 


lly  JlfRS.  CLARINDA  A.  PERSON.  This 
I VI  ^ac^r’  wid°w  of  Read  Ferson,  is  a 
I  native  of  Vermont,  born  in  Cavendish, 

•w)  Windsor  County,  March  21,  1822.  Mr. 
Ferson  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  this 
section  of  Illinois,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
old  firm  of  Minard,  Ferson  &  Hunt,  founders  of 
the  city  of  St.  Charles.  He  was  born  in  Bradford, 
N.  H.,  January  13,  1809,  and  came  to  St.  Charles 
in  1834,  from  Vermont,  whither  he  had  gone  when 
a  boy  with  his  parents,  Alexander  and  Abigail 
(Brown)  Ferson,  of  whom  a  biographical  notice 
appears  elsewhere. 

On  coming  to  St.  Charles,  Mr.  Ferson  embarked 
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in  mercantile  and  real  estate  business,  and  here 
he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1865.  He  was  an  energetic  citizen,  always 
interested  in  movements  tending  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  place.  Politically,  he  was  a  Republi¬ 
can,  but  never  sought  nor  held  office.  He  came 
here  when  the  country  was  a  wilderness,  and 
when  wolves,  deer  and  Indians  were  his  most 
numerous  neighbors. 

His  marriage  with  Clarinda  A.  Wheeler  was 
celebrated  at  St.  Charles  in  1841.  She  is  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Amos  and  Lydia  (Adams)  Wheeler,  both  of 
Vermont,  the  former  of  whom  died  when  she  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  1836  her  mother  came 
with  her  family  to  St.  Charles,  where  our  subject 
grew  to  womanhood.  Her  union  with  Mr.  Ferson 
has  been  blessed  with  six  children:  Hattie,  Henry, 
Ellen,  Emily  (deceased),  James  and  Kate.  Mrs. 
Ferson  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  She  is  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance 
principles. 

MAS  A  W.  LOOMIS.  His  grandfather, 
Stephen  Loomis,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 

'  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out, 
offered  his  services,  with  two  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  acted  as  teamster  throughout  the  war,  spend¬ 
ing  the  winters  at  home.  When  in  the  service  he 
was  under  Gen.  Putnam.  At  home  he  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  died  in  1790,  at  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
The  parents  of  Amasa  W.  Loomis  were  Alvin  and 
Wealthy  (Wyghtman)  Loomis.  The  father  was 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1783,  and  was  a  sailor  for 
many  years.  He  went  to  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. , 
in  1808,  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  reared  a 
family  of  six  children  (of  whom  Amasa  W.  is  the 
fifth  child),  and  died  in  1852.  The  mother  came 
to  Illinois  in  1854,  where  she  died  at  the  home  of 
her  son  Almerson  Loomis,  in  1856. 

Amasa  W.  Loomis  was  born  in  Sangerfield, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1818.  He  was  reared 
on  the  farm,  and  educated  at  the  district  school. 
When  of  age  he  commenced  life  for  himself,  and 
five  years  worked  by  the  month  for  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  month — the  latter  being  the 
highest  wages  paid  a  first-class  hand.  He  saved 


his  money,  and  sent  it  to  his  brother,  who  had 
settled  in  Illinois,  and  who  bought  land  for  him  in 
Lake  County.  In  1845  he  came  to  this  State,  and 
stayed  until  1849;  then  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  worked  until  1850,  when  he  went  to 
California,  and  engaged  in  mining.  In  1853  he 
returned  to  Illinois,  sold  his  farm  in  Lake  County, 
and  bought  240  acres  in  Cook  County,  where  he 
lived  ten  years.  In  1864  he  sold  out,  and  went  to 
Plato  Township,  Kane  County,  where  he  purchased 
120  acres,  on  which  he  lived  until  1882,  when  he 
sold  and  came  to  Elgin  Township,  where  he  pur¬ 
chased  190  acres  in  Section  29,  where  he  resides. 
Mr.  Loomis  has  made  great  improvements  since  he 
has  occupied  his  farm,  and  it  is  now  all  iu  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  tile  drained.  He  has  a 
fine  stock  of  horses  and  cattle,  buildings  suitable 
for  the  comfort  of  stock  and  the  storage  of  the 
products  of  the  farm.  Mr.  Loomis  is  an  active, 
energetic  man,  and  takes  an  interest  in  matters 
pertaining  to  public  affairs.  He  has  served  several 
years  as  school  director;  politically,  he  is  a  stanch 
Republican. 

October  18,  1859,  he  married  Julia  A.  Jones,  a 
widow  lady,  daughter  of  Judge  Joshua  Morgan,  of 
Lee  County,  Ill. ,  and  to  them  have  been  born  six 
children,  only  two  of  whom  are  living — Alvin  W. 
and  Benjamin  F.,  at  home  with  their  father. 


J  AMES  STAINFIELD.  Many  worthy  sons 
I  of  Old  England  have  left  their  native  land 
I  and  found  an  abiding  place  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  embraced  in  Kane  County,  and  among 
them  is  James  Stainfield,  who  resides  upon  a  well- 
tilled  farm  of  130  acres  located  on  Section  3,  Su¬ 
gar  Grove  Township.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and 
Betsy  (Warton)  Stainfield,  both  natives  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  the  former’s  birth  occurring  in  Schunthorpe, 
and  the  latter’s  in  Appleby.  The  senior  Stainfield 
was  a  laborer  by  occupation. 

The  son,  James,  came  to  America  in  1869,  and 
located  at  Plainfield,  Ill.,  removing  nine  years 
later  to  Sugar  Grove,  and  settling  at  his  present 
location.  He  has  always  been  a  farmer,  and  con¬ 
ducts  a  general  business  in  his  chosen  vocation. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  A.  Bax- 
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tei’,  was  boni  March  31,  1848.  Her  father,  Sam¬ 
uel  Baxter  was  born  in  W  allaston,  Nortliainpton- 
shire,  England,  and  is  now  living  with  her  son, 
James.  Mr.  Staintield’s  political  pi'eferments  are 
those  of  the  Repxxblican  party.  In  the  spring  of 
1886  he  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  he  resides.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stain- 
field  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  Charles 
(deceased),  George  and  Carrie  M. 


FjRANKLIN  SMITH  BOSWORTH  is  a  son 
of  Benjamin  F.  and  Almira  (Smith)  Bos- 
__  worth.  The  father  was  one  of  the  men  of 
force  and  eminence  who  came  to  Illinois  in 
an  early  day,  and  were  the  architects  who  planned 
and  formed  the  foundations  of  this  superstructure 
of  society  that  we  now  see  in  this  favored  part  of 
the  State. 


B.  F.  Bosworth  was  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Bosworths — sons  and  daughters  of  Alfred  Bos¬ 
worth,  of  Rhode  Island.  When  a  young  man,  he 
(B.  F.)  was  in  his  native  State  a  graduate  from 
Union  College;  then  took  a  thorough  course  of 
reading,  and  was  graduated  from  a  medical  colleo-e. 
He  practiced  medicine  several  years.  Having  passed 
through  the  literary  and  professional  schools, 
and  become  thoroughly  trained  in  these  varied 
acquirements,  he  then  chose  to  follow  the  true 
bent  of  his  nature  and  entered  mei’cantile  trade, 
establishing,  in  1835,  in  company  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Alfred  Edwards,  a  store  in  Chicago,  and 
they  were  soon  leading  and  prosperous  mer¬ 
chants  of  that  city.  In  time  this  pax'tnership  was 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Bosworth  carried  on  a  store  in 
that  city  on  his  own  account,  having  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  similar  house  on  the  Illinois  River.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  sold  out  in  Chicago  and  came 
to  Dundee.  In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed  rather 
before  he  had  reached  the  prime  of  his  manhood, 
he  died  in  McHenry,  Ill.,  September  8,  1843,  his 
loss  being  a  public  calamity.  He  was  just  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  great  fortune,  which,  had  he 
been  spared  ten  years  longer,  would  have  been  per¬ 
fected.  He  was  a  man  of  bi'oad  and  genei'ous  ideas, 
of  sound  j  udgment,  and  of  ripe  andthoroxigh  cult 


ure.  He  was  born  October  7,  1801;  was  twice 
married,  his  second  wife  being  Elizabeth  Nixon. 

Franklin  Smith  Bosworth  was  born  in  Boston, 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December  17,  1832,  and  spent 
his  young  life  with  his  father’s  family.  After  at¬ 
tending  school,  he  entered  his  uncle’s  store  in 
Dundee,  Ill.,  and  became  a  clerk,  attending  dili- 
gently  to  his  labors,  and  carefully  savino-  his 
earnings.  He  then  pxxrchased  an  interest  in  the 
store,  and  became  a  partner  in  1852.  He  was  thus 
engaged  the  next  seventeen  years,  and  soon  became 
well  known  as  a  leading  and  prominent  merchant 
in  that  part  of  Illinois. 

In  Jxxne,  18(1,  he  removed  to  Elgin  whei’e  he 
has  made  his  permanent  home,  opening  a  hardware 
stoi-e  soon  after  coming,  which  was  a  successfxxl 
and  prosperous  establishment.  In  1884  he  retired 
from  the  hardware  trade,  remaining  out  of  mer¬ 
cantile  business  for  one  year.  He  then  secui'ed  an 
interest  in  the  lumber  yard  of  L.  S.  Eaton,  and 
formed  the  firm  of  Eaton  &  Bosworth. 

Mr.  Bosworth  was  united  in  marriage,  January 
4,  1859,  in  Dundee,  with  Sarah  E.  Hunt,  a  native 
of  Perrysburg,  Cattaraxxgus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  daughter 
of  Ward  Hunt  (now  deceased),  of  Vermont,  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  Western  New  York.  Of  this 
union  were  born  three  children — two  sons  and  one 
daughter:  Edwai’d  I.,  now  filling  a  pi'ofessoi'’ s 
chair  in  Oberlin  College,  Ohio;  Frank  H.  and 
Mary  A. ,  residing  at  the  comfortable  and  pleasant 
home  of  their  parents.  The  family  attend  the 
i  Congregational  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Bosworth 
has  held  official  position  some  years.  He  has  filled 
with  great  credit  the  office  of  mayor  of  Elgin,  two 
full  terms,  and  also  that  of  city  alderman. 


B.  FISH,  a  lineal  descendant  of  grand  old 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  who  fought, 
struggled  and  endured  incalculable  hard¬ 
ships  that  we  might  be  a  fi'ee  and  independ¬ 
ent  people,  is  the  grandson  of  Ephraim  Fish, 
whose  name  is  honorably  recoi'ded  for  seven  years’ 
service  in  that  war  as  lieutenant,  eagerly  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  first  call  to  ai'ms,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
and  who  was  at  the  post  of  danger  and  duty  until 
our  independence  was  granted.  In  the  history  of 
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the  world,  giving  an  account  of  the  heroes  of  all 
wars,  there  are  none  who  can  for  a  moment  take  pre¬ 
cedence  of  this  gallant  little  band  of  our  forefathers. 
Their  names  are  sacred,  their  memories  cherished, 
and  we  can  give  our  children  no  equal  lesson  in 
true  manhood  to  that  of  the  American  fathers. 

Ephraim  Fish  was  the  father  of  John,  who  was 
the  father  of  A.  B.  The  grandfather  did  noble 
service  in  the  war  for  Independence,  as  already 
related,  and,  to  add  to  the  family  record  in  the  line 
of  patriots,  the  father,  Johu,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812,  where  he  added  new  and  lasting 
laurels  to  the  family  name  and  fame. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch  was 
born  in  Rochester,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  November 
18,  1816,  his  parents  being  John  and  Jane  (Gamble) 
Fish,  both  natives  of  the  same  State.  John  Fish 
was  a  farmer.  In  1826  he  removed  from  his  native 
State,  and  settled  in  the  then  wild  country  of  Ohio, 
locating  at  Monroeville,  Huron  County,  where  he 
purchased  land,  and  followed  farming  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1866,  full  of  years  and  honor 
among  his  fellow  men. 

A.  B.  Fish  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm, 
being  but  ten  years  of  age  when  he  came  west 
with  his  family.  He  acquired  a  fair  English  edu¬ 
cation,  for  that  time.  In  1845,  while  yet  a  young 
man,  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  located  in  Kane 
County.  He  was  employed  as  manager  of  the  El¬ 
gin  Woolen  Mills,  of  S.  N.  Dexter,  Whitestown,  N. 
Y.  In  1851  he  left  this  and  engaged  in  the  dry 
goods  and  general  merchandising  trade,  which  he 
continued  to  carry  on  successfully  until  1858,  when 
he  sold  out.  He  then  formed  a  partnership  with 
B.  W.  Raymond,  and  opened  a  tannery,  which  was 
his  business  the  next  four  years.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  become  the  owner  of  valuable  real  estate 
and  improvements  in  Elgin,  and  to  this  he  gave 
his  attention  for  some  time.  In  1874  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  drug  store,  and  carried  this  on  four  years, 
retiring  in  1878. 

Mr.  Fish  and  Abbie  Norton  were  joined  in 
matrimony  December  7,  1847.  She  is  a  native  of 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  They  had  three  children — 
one  son  and  two  daughters:  Dora  (Mrs.  O.  M. 
Ober,  now  deceased),  John  (in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Express  Company),  Clara  B.  (one  of 


Elgin’s  most  estimable  young  ladies.)  The  enter¬ 
prise  and  liberal  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Fish  have  ad¬ 
ded  much  to  the  growth  and  well- being  of  the  town, 
and  the  ‘  ‘  Fish  Block  ”  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
business  blocks.  In  the  gentle  quiet  of  the  after¬ 
noon  of  life,  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  can 
make  existence  pleasant  in  his  elegant  home,  170 
Douglas  Avenue. 


DANIEL  R.  HARTWELL.  This  gentleman, 
j  after  spending  a  long  life  of  work  at  his 
'  trade  of  carpenter,  is  now  retired  from 
active  labors,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  industrious  and  well  spent  years, 
surrounded  by  the  comforts  of  plenty  in  this  world’s 
goods,  and  by  the  far  higher  and  better  pleas¬ 
ure  that  comes  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  business  or  social  habits  have  brought 
him  in  contact.  The  real  pleasure  of  life,  after  all, 
is  in  the  well  rounding  it  out,  in  whatever  station 
it  may  be;  in  following  a  reasonable  ambition, 
and  in  the  strict  discharge  of  every  duty.  Simple 
industry  and  integrity  of  character,  added  to  a 
kindly  nature  and  clever  manners,  bring  the  last¬ 
ing  reward,  smooth  the  pillow  and  sweeten  the 
sleep  of  their  possessor.  These  have  been  the 
marked  characteristics  of  this  gentleman’s  whole 
life.  When  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  had  selected  his  vocation,  and  became  an 
apprentice  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade. 

He  is  a  son  of  Cephas  and  Asenath  (Robbins) 
Hartwell,  born  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  February  15, 
1823.  He  was  chiefly  instructed  in  the  shops, 
and  at  other  labors  of  the  hand,  and  was  given 
but  limited  advantages  in  the  schoolroom.  Young 
as  he  was  when  apprenticed  to  his  trade,  he  went 
to  Leominster,  Mass. ,  and  was  under  the  eye  and 
training  of  others  than  those  of  his  parents  and 
natural  protectors.  In  this  position  he  worked 
five  years,  when  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  home 
and  engage  in  work  as  journeyman  at  his  trade. 
He  soon  was  recognized  as  a  skilled  and  intelli¬ 
gent  workman,  and  this  secured  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter  employment  in  a  piano- forte  manu¬ 
factory  as  finisher  of  the  fine  cabinet  work  re¬ 
quired  in  the  shops.  After  having  worked  in  sev- 
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eral  different  places,  he  went  to  Waltham,  in  his 
native  State,  and  in  1S53  was  engaged  as  car¬ 
penter  in  that  department  of  the  noted  watch 
factory  at  that  place.  Here  he  remained  the  next 
succeeding  eleven  years. 

In  the  meantime  had  been  established  the  Elgin 
Watch  F actory,  and  the  managers  were  in  want  of  a 
competent  foreman  in  the  carpenter  shops.  They 
were  referred  to  Mr.  Hartwell,  and  at  once  en^a^ed 
him  to  come  to  Illinois  and  accept  the  position. 
He  came  to  Elgin  in  November,  1804,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  his  duties  as  such  foreman.  Here 
he  remained  twenty-three  years,  or  until  the  spring 
of  1887,  when,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  employers, 


attention  exclusively  to  his  private  affairs. 


In  1849  Mr.  Hartwell  was  married  to  Sarah  A., 
daughter  of  Joel  and  Sarah  (West)  Britton.  The  j 
two  are  nafivesof  the  same  place  in  Massachusetts. 
They  have  adopted  a  daughter,  Addie  May.  The 
family  worship  at  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which 
they  are  highly  respectable  attendants.  Mr.  Hart¬ 
well  is  a  F.  &  A.  M. ,  of  the  Royal  Chapter.  In 
politics,  he  votes  the  Republican  ticket. 


LEWIS  B.  JUDSON,  a  substantial  citizen  of 
Aurora,  and  a  pioneer  both  in  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  was  born  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  No¬ 
vember  13,  1806.  He  is  a  son  of  Lucius  B. 
and  Sally  (Loomis)  Judson,  both  of  whom  were 
descended  from  old  New  England  families  that  set¬ 
tled  there  in  a  very  early  day  of  its  colonial  his¬ 
tory.  The  immediate  ancestors  were  four  broth¬ 
ers  by  the  name  of  Judson,  Englishmen,  who 
settled  in  Connecticut.  Of  these,  the  father  of 
Lewis  B.  was  in  the  War  of  1812,  a  farmer  by  oc¬ 
cupation  in  Massachusetts,  but  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  his  life  a  manufacturer  of  powder. 
He  died  when  forty-five  years  of  age;  his  widow 
survived  him  many  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-eight  years.  They  had  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  Lewis  B.  being  the  second  child.  He 
was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  when  young, 
beginning  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  to  work  as  a 
farm  hand  and  at  seventeen  accepted  a  position  as 
salesman  in  Pennsylvania,  remaining  five  years; 


thence  he  removed  to  Michigan,  and  on  White 
Pigeon  Prairie  he  purchased  a  farm  and  began  its 
improvement.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
White  Pigeon  Village,  and  was  one  of  the  surveyors 
who  made  the  plat  of  the  town.  He  sold  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  Michigan,  in  1834,  came  to  Illinois  and 
settled  near  Oswego,  the  same  year.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in  1S32,  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  Government;  he  had 
been  commissioned  paymaster  of  his  regiment  un¬ 
der  Col.  Stewart.  The  commission  was  signed  by 
Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  governor  of  Michigan  Territory, 
and  is  still  preserved  among  his  papers  as  a  sou¬ 
venir  of  former  days. 

Mr.  Judson  was  married  while  in  Michigan  to 
Catharine  P.  Mudgett,  a  native  of  New  York,  and 
by  this  union  there  were  the  following  named  chil¬ 
dren:  Albert  E.,  a  farmer  of  Hodgeman  Countv. 
Kas. ;  Mary  Jane,  now  Mrs.  William  H.  Hills,  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  Joseph  W. ,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
to  serve  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy,  later  adjutant,  and  died  in  1863, 
of  malarial  fever,  in  Indian  Territory;  Eliza  A., 
who  married  Anson  P.  Loomis,  and  died  in  1884; 
William  H.  H. ,  of  New  Orleans,  the  present  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Times- Democrat,  and  who  was 
chief  of  the  printing  department  at  the  World’s 
Exposition,  held  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Judson,  the 
mother  of  this  family,  departed  this  life  in  1840, 
and  in  1843  Mr.  Judson  formed  a  matrimonial  alli¬ 
ance  with  Miss  E.  D.  Stafford,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
but  who  with  her  parents  had  settled  near  Oswego, 
Ill.,  in  an  early  day.  By  this  union  there  were 
the  following  named  children:  James  A.,  now  a 
carpenter  in  Kansas;  Charles  L.,  a  merchant  of 
Aurora;  Lewis  B..  Jr.,  proprietor  of  a  prosperous 
stock  and  grain  farm  in  Kingman  County,  Kas.; 
Ella  C.,  wife  of  Martin  Ashley,  of  Kansas;  Frank, 
a  business  man  of  Chicago;  Harry  (deceased);  Fred, 
a  merchant  in  Aurora.  The  mother  is  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1872  Mr.  Judson 
sold  his  farm,  and  moved  to  Aurora ;  he  has  been 
extensively  identified  with  its  business  and  other 
affairs,  and  has  adledmuch  to  the  city  in  building 
some  of  its  finest  blocks  and  residences,  among 
which  are  the  Music  Hall,  the  Judson  Block,  his 
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own  residence  on  Galena  Street,  and  others.  Mr. 
Judson  is  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  energy,  industry  and  pluck,  as  those 
were  the  only  inheritance  he  ever  received.  Be¬ 
ginning  life  a  penniless  boy,  he  had  made  a  fail- 
start  in  Michigan,  having  accumulated  a  little  prop¬ 
erty,  when  it  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  tire. 
Coming  still  further  west  to  begin  anew,  he  settled 
at  Oswego.  The  above  qualities,  combined  with  a 
just  economy,  have  enabled  him  to  overcome  all 
obstacles,  and  to-day  he  is  financially  one  of  the 
most  substantial  men  in  his  adopted  city,  and  is 
interested  as  a  stockholder  in  several  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  village  of  Oswego,  Ill. ;  a  charter 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  Lodge  of  that  place, 
officiating  as  Noble  Grand  and  Grand  Master  of 
the  lodge,  and  while  residing  there  served  in  the 
official  position  of  supervisor,  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  in  other  offices,  such  as  coroner, 
assessor,  school  director,  justice  of  the  peace,  etc. 
Although  now  in  his  eighty-first  year  Mr.  Judson 
is  still  strong  and  active,  inheriting  from  his  ances¬ 
tors  a  good  constitution  and  athletic,  sturdy  phys¬ 
ique,  for  which  the  Judsons  were  noted.  In  poli¬ 
tics,  he  is  a  Republican. 


STEPHEN  C.  GILLETT,  M.  D.  There  are 
few  men  in  any  community  as  well  known 
/  as,  or  more  generally  trusted  than,  the 
thoroughly  qualified  and  successful  family 
physician;  and  such  a  one  is  the  subject  of  this 
commemorative  record.  He  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Neversink,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  January  31, 
1826,  and  obtained  his  preliminary  education  at 
the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  native  place,  and 
at  the  high  school  of  Monticello,  N.  Y.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  the  homestead  with  his  father  (who  was 
a  farmer)  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  though  from 
the  time  he  was  eighteen  he  taught  school,  winters, 
and  attended  to  farm  duties,  summers 

After  attaining  his  majority  he  taught  in  New 
York  until  1847;  then  moved  to  Beverly,  Ohio, 
where  he  followed  the  same  occupation  one  year, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1848  came  to  Kane  County, 
via  boat  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Illinois 


Rivers  to  Ottawa,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Sugar 
Grove  Township.  Not  succeeding  in  getting  a 
school  immediately,  Dr.  Gillett,  by  invitation  of  a 
wealthy  farmer,  James  Reynolds,  remained  over 
the  summer  of  1848,  and  in  the  winter  taught  the 
district  school,  located  on  the  river  two  and  one- 
half  miles  north  of  Aurora.  In  the  summer  of 
1849  he  commenced  a  select  school  at  Aurora,  a 
little  east  of  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and 
La  Salle  Streets,  and  here  taught  for  a  few  months, 
it  being  one  of  the  first  select  schools  taught  in 
Aurora.  In  the  fall  of  1849  he  began  reading 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Prof.  Nicholas  Hard,  at 
that  time  a  prominent  physician  of  Aurora,  and 
a  professor  of  obstetrics  at  La  Porte  Medical 
College.  The  Doctor  attended  the  above  named 
college  one  session,  and  subsequently  became 
a  student  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
■where,  after  an  attendance  of  two  terms,  he  was 
graduated  in  February,  1853.  Soon  after  leaving 
college  he  repaired  to  Sandwich,  Ill.,  and  began 
practice  as  regular  physician  and  surgeon.  Here 
he  remained  about  four  years,  but  owing  to  feeble 
health  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  practice  and 
seek  other  employment.  In  1857  he  came  to 
Aurora,  where  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  drug 
store  of  Walker  &  Gillett  for  one  year;  then,  in 
company  with  Drs.  Allaire  and  L.  A.  Winslow, 
bought  a  half  interest  in  the  store,  which  interest, 
together  with  the  stock,  was  divided  one  year 
later.  Drs.  Gillett,  Allaire  and  Winslow  moved 
their  half  to  the  Dunning  Block,  where  they 
opened  another  drug  store,  Dr.  Gillett  having 
charge  of  the  same,  with  an  interest  in  it,  but 
doing  none  of  the  outside  business. 

He  remained  in  the  drug  business  until  1864, 
when  he  sold  out,  and,  since  that  date,  he  has  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and,  in  an  eminent  degree,  holds  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community,  hav¬ 
ing  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  thoroughly 
reliable  and  successful  physician  and  surgeon, 
ranking  second  to  none  of  his  contemporaries. 
Whatever  Dr.  Gillett  has  accomplished,  or  position 
attained,  either  professionally,  financially  or  so¬ 
cially,  that  is  worthy  of  commendation,  has  resulted 
from  his  individual  efforts,  native  energy  and  close 
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application,  Laving  received  no  financial  assist¬ 
ance  or  help  from  his  parents  after  the  age  of 
eighteen,  up  to  which  time  he  had  the  benefits  of 
only  a  district  school  education.  The  Doctor  is  at 
present  a  member  of  the  Fox  River  Valley,  the 
City  of  Aurora  and  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tions,  and,  financially,  is  one  of  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  citizens  of  Aurora.  When  the  Merchant’s 
National  Bank  of  Aurora  was  organized,  in  1887, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  directors  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  institution. 

He  is  descended  from  families  that  settled  in 
New  England,  on  the  paternal  side,  back  to  the 
“Mayflower,”  and  on  the  maternal  side  somewhat 
later,  but  early  immigrants  in  the  first  colonial 
days;  both  were  of  French  extraction.  The  grand¬ 
parents  of  Dr.  Gillett  were  Ezekiel  and  Sybil 
(Bunnell)  Gillett,  residents  of  Neversink,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  Y. ,  and  his  parents  were  Ezekiel  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Curry)  Gillett,  who  died,  the  father  at 
Aurora,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  and  the 
mother  at  Grahamsville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  the 
father  being  buried  at  Sugar  Grove,  this  county, 
the  mother  at  Grahamsville,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Gillett 
was  married  at  Aurora  in  June,  1854,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mendenhall,  and  by  this  union  there 
were  six  children:  Ida,  Grace  (deceased),  May, 
William,  Mattie  (deceased)  and  Blanche. 


ILLIAM  THATCHER  ELLIOTT.  This 
aged  citizen  of  Aurora  was  the  second  to 
make  claim  to  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Aurora,  Joseph  McCarty  hav¬ 
ing  made  his  in  the  spring  of  1834,  while  Mr. 
Elliott  made  his  claim  in  June  of  the  same  year  to 
upward  of  300  acres.  He  was  born  at  what  was 
formerly  called  Killingsworth,  Middlesex  Co., 
Conn.,  June  11,  1810,  and  is  a  son  of  William  and 
Louisa  (Lane)  Elliott,  the  former  born  July  16,  1779, 
at  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  and  the  latter  born  November 
29,  1792,  at  Killingsworth,  Conn.  They  moved  to 
Susquehanna  County,  Penn.,  in  1815,  where  they 
sojourned  only  three  years,  and  then  removed  to 
New  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  At  this  place  and  in  its 
vicinity  the  son  lived  until  1834,  having  in  the 
meantime  learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  a  busi¬ 


ness  he  carried  on  for  some  time  at  Union,  Broome 
Co. ,  and  at  Big  Flats,  now  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 

J une  6,  1834,  he  started  for  the  West,  by  wagon 
to  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  thence  by  boat  to 
Montezuma,  where  he  took  passage  on  a  canal  boat 
for  Buffalo,  and  boat  on  the  lake  to  Detroit,  staging 
it  from  that  point  to  Niles,  Mich.,  and  from  there 
by  steamer  to  Chicago:  walked  the  balance  of  the 
journey,  arriving  at  Aurora  about  June  20,  1834. 
He  at  once  took  up  the  claim  above  mentioned,  his 
present  farm  of  180  acres,  just  at  the  south  edge 
of  the  city  limits,  on  the  east  bank  of  Fox  River, 
being  a  part  of  it.  He  followed  his  trade  to  some 
extent  after  his  first  arrival,  but  soon  gave  his 
undivided  attention  to  farming  and  improving  his 
claim ;  his  first  house  was  located  some  eighty  rods 
west  of  his  present  residence  on  the  river  bank:  it 
was  16x20  feet  in  size,  and  built  of  round  burr  oak 
logs;  this  he  had  about  completed  iu  the  summer 
of  1835. 

August  3,  1835,  Mr.  Elliott  was  married  to 
Rebecca  Pierce,  a  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Mary 
(Davis)  Pierce,  who  were  from  near  Urbana.  Ohio, 
and  both  died  at  Aurora.  He  began  housekeeping 
in  the  pioneer  log  house,  where  they  lived  until  the 
erection  of  their  present  frame  residence.  From 
this  marriage  were  born  ten  children,  two  of  whom, 
dying  in  infancy,  were  not  named,  the  others  in 
order  of  their  birth  being:  Emeline.  born  August 
5,  1836,  the  first  white  girl  born  in  Kane  County, 
married  to  Joseph  Denny;  Homer  T. ,  born  April 
8,  1838;  Mary  E. ,  born  March  17.  1840.  married 
Ebenezer  Denny,  and  died  July  26,  1862;  John, 
born  April  10,  1842;  Dr.  Francis  M. ,  born  April  5, 
1S44;  William,  born  February  20,  1847;  Byron  B. , 
born  April  18.  1850;  and  Sarah  L..  born  February 
18,  1853,  married  to  Walter  Keck. 

On  his  first  settlement,  the  Indians  being  nu¬ 
merous,  Mr.  Elliott  became  acquainted  with  their 
chief.  Waubonsee,  and.  although  never  having  much 
to  do  with  the  tribe,  was  still  on  friendly  terms 
with  them.  He  has  from  young  manhood  been  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  was 
an  attendant  at  the  first  religious  meetino-  held  in 
Aurora;  it  was  a  “union”  meeting,  held  at  the 
home  of  Deacon  Morffat,  located  between  La  Salle 
Street  and  Liucoln  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  the 
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present  Methodist  Church.  He  cut  and  hewed  part 
of  the  frame  for  the  first  Congregational  Church 
building  ever  erected  in  Aurora,  and  acted  as  a 
trustee  during  its  pioneer  days;  he  has  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  church  matters,  and 
assisted  in  erecting  many  clnxrch  buildings  of  all 
denominations  in  Aurora  and  vicinity.  He  also 
helped  build  the  first  schoolhouse  in  Aurora,  and 
has  always  been  a  patron  of  education.  Mr.  Elliott 
was  one  of  the  original  abolitionists,  and  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  keeping  up  the  ‘  ‘  underground  railroad,  ’  ’ 
and  in  assisting  fugitive  slaves  on  their  way  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  were  the  first  couple  mar¬ 
ried  in  Kane  County,  and  on  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  their  marriage  they  held  a  golden  wedding 
at  the  old  homestead,  at  which  were  present  seven 
of  their  children,  ranging  in  years  from  thirty-two 
to  forty-nine,  as  follows:  Emeline,  Homer  T., 
John,  Frank  M.,  William,  Byron  B. ,  and  Sarah  L. 
The  children,  grandchildren  and  friends  numbered 
some  150  people  who  gathered  there  on  this  pleasant 
occasion.  All  the  children  wore  residents  of  Aurora 
and  vicinity  except  Homer  T. ,  who  resided  in  Da¬ 
kota.  There  were  presented  to  the  happy  couple, 
by  members  of  the  family,  two  elegant  easy  chairs, 
a  gold-lined  cake  basket,  a  silver  fruit  dish, 
a  china  fruit  dish,  several  baskets  of  fiowers,  and 
a  pair  of  buffalo  horns  resembling  polished 
ivory.  D.  Williams  Patterson,  D.S.,  also  pre¬ 
sented  a  framed  genealogy  of  Mr.  Elliott,  dating 
back  over  300  years  to  one  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher, 
a  vicar  in  the  parish  of  Queen’s  Chapel,  Somer¬ 
setshire,  England,  from  1574  to  1624;  a  grand¬ 
son  of  his,  one  Rev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  embarked 
from  his  native  place  April  6,  1635,  arriving  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  4,  1635, and  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  renowned  old  South  Church  of 
that  place;  a  drawing  was  also  presented  repre¬ 
senting  the  couple  on  August  3,  1835,  in  the 
log- house  on  the  east  bank  of  Fox  River,  near 
Montgomery  Village,  standing  before  the  ’squire, 
while  the  ceremony  was  being  performed,  who  with 
book  in  hand  was  making  haste,  while  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  shown  the  “  irate  ”  papa  with  horsewhip 
in  hand,  who  was  averse  to  the  marriage.  The 
aged  couple  are  still  (1887)  living,  happy,  genial 


and  loving  as  of  yore,  and  while  age  has  somewhat 
dimmed  their  eyes  and  weakened  their  bodies,  their 
hearts  are  bright  and  tender  as  in  youth,  and  they 
are  to-day  still  abounding  in  those  affectionate 
courtesies  toward  each  other,  of  kindness  and  con¬ 
sideration  toward  all,  that  has  evidently  been  their 
custom  through  life.  They  are  the  best  type  of 
the  pioneer. 

W\ILLIAM  BEITH.  Among  the  many  sons 
I  of  “Bonnie  Scotland”  who  have  made 
their  home  in  Kane  County,  few  indeed 
have  been  more  prominently  identified 
with  its  building  interests  than  this  gentleman,  who 
is  noted  for  his  genial  and  whole-souled  character¬ 
istics  of  manner.  He  was  born,  February  13,  1818, 
in  the  town  of  Largs,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  fifteen 
miles  from  Greenock,  and  in  young  manhood 
learned  the  trade  and  business  of  contracting  and 
building,  with  his  father,  Robert  Beith,  who  all 
his  life  was  identified  with  and  carried  on  that  line 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  St.  Charles,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 
Robert  Beith  and  his  wife,  Margaret  (Patton)  Beith, 
with  their  family  of  ten  children,  left  their  native 
land  in  1844,  settling  in  St.  Charles,  Ill.,  the  same 
year,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
as  highly  honored  and  respected  citizens.  Mrs. 
Beith  died  in  1871,  and  Mr.  Beith  in  1874,  and 
both  were  buried  in  St.  Charles  Cemetery. 

William  Beith  came  to  the  United  States  one 
year  previous  to  the  arrival  of  his  father’s  family, 
locating  at  St.  Charles,  111.,  in  1843,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  took  his  first  building  contract  in 
America,  which  was  for  the  erection  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  at  St.  Charles.  He  subse- 
quently  erected  many  of  the  prominent  structures 
at  that  place,  including  the  paper  mill,  etc.,  and 
was  largely  interested  in  building  at  Batavia,  inso¬ 
much  that  it  may  be  said  that  up  to  twenty  years 
ago,  or  about  1865,  most  of  the  prominent  build¬ 
ings  in  that  place  were  constructed  by  him.  His 
handiwork  is  also  largely  seen  in  Aurora,  in  the 
buildings  that  he  erected,  among  them  being  the 
Dunning  Block,  the  basement  of  Jennings  Semi¬ 
nary,  the  Methodist  Church,  etc.  His  operations 
also  extended  to  Chicago,  where,  with  a  partner, 
he  was  largely  interested  in  contracting  and  build- 
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ing.  Until  twenty-live  years  ago  he  was  the  most 
prominent  contractor  and  builder  in  Kane  County, 
but  at  that  time  he  partially  retired,  and  has  since 
resided  on  Section  28,  Campton  Township,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  his  time  in  farming  pursuits.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  homestead  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  him  of  the  United  States,  in  1845,  but 
the  property  has  been  added  to,  so  that  now  the 
farm  consists  of  some  400  acres  of  as  fertile  land 
as  there  is  in  the  county,  much  of  it  rendered  so 
by  the  enterprise  of  its  owner,  who  thoroughly 
tiled  low  or  marshy  portions,  until  now  they  have 
become  the  most  profitable  lands  on  his  large  farm. 
In  improving  this  place  the  laying  of  three  or  four 
miles  of  tile  yearly,  for  several  years,  was  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence.  The  family  residence  is  a  com¬ 
modious  structure,  surrounded  by  substantial  and 
convenient  outbuildings,  the  whole  being  environed 
by  well  kept  grounds,  that  are  shaded  by  ever¬ 
greens,  now  magnificent  trees,  set  out  twenty-four 
years  ago  by  their  present  owner,  while  the  build¬ 
ings  and  other  improvements  are  all  the  result  of 
his  labor  and  plans.  A  mile  away,  on  another  por¬ 
tion  of  the  farm,  he  built,  in  1886,  another  resi¬ 
dence,  with  outbuildings,  for  the  use  of  a  tenant,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $4,000.  Mr.  Beith  was  largely 
interested  in  introducing  and  starting  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tile  in  Aurora,  and  has  been  active  in  all 
enterprises  of  a  public  nature  calculated  to  benefit 
his  vicinity  or  the  county  of  his  adoption. 

Mr.  Beith  is  independent  in  politics,  an  origi¬ 
nal  Abolitionist;  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity, 
and,  though  not  now  a  member  of  any  church,  he 
was  formerly  a  Congregationalist.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1841,  to 
Mary  Allen,  born  in  Dilry,  near  his  native  place. 
They  have  the  following  named  children:  Rachel 
B. ,  born  in  Scotland,  and  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  1844,  by  her  mother,  who  joined  her 
husband  one  year  after  his  arrival  in  St.  Charles 
(Rachel  B.  is  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Bay,  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  at  Ottawa,  Ill. ) ;  Priscilla,  mar¬ 
ried  to  D.  W  .  \\  heaton,  of  the  family  who  founded 
the  town  of  Wheaton,  Ill.;  and  George  A.,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Lucinda  Richmond,  a  daughter  of  A.  D. 
Richmond,  of  Campton  Township.  George  A. 
lives  at  the  Beith  homestead,  and  is  known  apd 


recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent,  enter¬ 
prising  and  respected  citizens  of  his  vicinity.  He 
and  his  wife  have  five  children:  Robert,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  William  and  Rachel. 


FjRANK  S.  EGLINGTON  is  a  native  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  Kendall  Co.,  HI.,  born  April  19,  1855. 
His  paz-ents,  John  and  Rebecca  (Pearson) 
Eglington,  came  direct  from  England  to 
Kendall  County,  HI.,  in  1834,  and  were  manned 
in  the  United  States.  Fi'ank  S.  was  reared  on  his 
father’s  fai'm,  and  attended  the  distinct  schools  of 
the  neighboi’hood,  until  1875,  when  he  commenced 
business  for  himself  as  an  agriculturist.  By  energy 
and  perseverance  he  has  secured  a  pleasant  home 
of  sixty  acres  on  Section  30,  Aurora  Township. 
Of  late  years  Mr.  Eglington  has  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  raising  of  Hereford  cattle,  his  herd  of 
nine,  representing  such  strains  as  Chancellor, 
Pirate.  Royal  Grove  and  Hotspur  (7776),  all  are 
descendants  of  the  best  Herefords  of  England. 
Among  his  horses  are  repi'esentatives  of  some  of 
the  fleetest  horses  on  record,  such  as  George 
Wilkes,  of  Kentucky. 

On  December  22,  1875,  Mr.  Eglington  mar¬ 
ried  De  Etta  D..  boi-n  at  Clinton,  De  Kalb  Co.,  HI., 
March  28,  1857,  eldest  daughter  of  Silas  and 
Delana  (Calkins)  Mighells,  who  came  to  Kane 
County  in  1863,  settling  in  Sugar  Gz-ove  Township. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eglington  are  the  parents  of  two 
children:  John  M.,  born  December  7,  1876,  and 
Mabel  D.,  born  December  9,  1878.  Mr.  Egling¬ 
ton  is  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  in  politics, he  is  a  supporter  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party. 

Clarence  worthy  putnam.  editor 

and  proprietor  of  the  Aurora  Weekly  Blade, 

_  a  bright  and  newsy  paper,  rendered  the 

more  popular  by  the  ready,  witty  pen  and 
native  humor  of  its  owner,  was  born  in  Sinclair  - 
ville,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1850,  to 
Worthy  and  Nancy  (Sinclair)  Putnam.  The  father 
was  a  man  of  superior  education,  an  elocutionist, 
who  published  a  well-received  and  excellent  work 
on  that  art.  He  was  for  a  time  superintendent  of 
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the  Chautauqua  County  (N.  Y. )  public  schools, 
and  in  1859  came  west  to  Valparaiso,  Ind. ,  where 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  five 
years  later  moving  to  Berrien,  Mich. ,  where  he 
subsequently  served  one  term  as  circuit  judge;  he 
died  in  April,  1887. 

Clarence  W.  Putnam,  who  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Academy,  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen  sprang  lightly  from  the 
Pierian  Spring  into  the  Arcadian  fields  of  a 
printer’s  life,  his  earliest  initiation  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Faust’s  and  Guttenberg’s  craft  being 
received  in  the  office  of  the  Traveler,  a  newspaper 
published  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  of  which,  after 
three  years,  he  was  made  foreman.  Having  now 
become  the  very  type  of  a  printer,  his  case  for  life 
was  definitely  settled,  and  nothing  could  chase  him 
from  his  chosen  honorable  profession,  for  to  stick 
to  it  was  his  determination. 

As  a  foreman  Mr.  Putnam  proved  himself  as 
good  as  any  four  men  in  thorough  experience,  for 
we  find  him  following  his  trade  in  the  above 
named  capacity  in  various  offices,  and  finally  for 
nine  years  on  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Herald.  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1881,  he  established  the  Aurora  Blade,  an 
independent  eight-page  folio,  a  blade  sharp  enough 
to  be  keenly  appreciated  by  the  2,000  subscribers 
throughout  the  country  who  weekly  welcome  it  as 
anything  but  weakly  in  political,  social  or  any 
other  discussion. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  married,  July  3,  1870,  to 
Miss  De  Etta  Nash,  by  whom  he  has  two  children: 
Ralph,  born  August  11,  1880,  and  Glenn,  born 
October  3,  1883.  He  is  a  solid  Republican,  affa¬ 
ble,  courteous  and  popular,  and  a  great  favorite 
among  his  many  acquaintances. 


\  ELEG  YOUNG.  This  gentleman  bears  a 
family  name  that  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  pioneer  days  of  this  portion  of 
Illinois.  His  father  was  Hon.  Nathan 
Young,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Blackberry 
Township,  and  where  father  and  son  will  long  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  settlement  and 
improvement  of  that  part  of  Kane  County.  Mr. 
Young  was  born  in  Strafford,  Orange  Co.,  Vt., 


March  25,  1817.  His  mother  was  Hannah  Smith, 
who  had  married  Nathan  Young,  a  son  of  Joab 
Young,  who  was  the  first  Universalist  preacher  in 
Strafford,  Vt.  This  gentleman  was  a  distinguished 
preacher  and  a  yet  more  distinguished  soldier  in 
behalf  of  the  independence  of  his  country;  he  was 
as  warm,  impulsive  and  enthusiastic  in  the  pulpit 
as  he  was  cold,  stern  and  pitiless  in  the  face  of  the 
invading  foe,  overrunning  the  country  and  trying 
to  crush  the  people.  There  was  no  serious  inter¬ 
ruption  in  his  long  course  of  preaching,  save  the 
years  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  took 
his  place  in  the  ranks  with  his  comrades  in  arms. 

Peleg  Young  was  reared  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  receiving  a  fair  education,  and, 
above  all,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  At  that 
time  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  located  in  what  is 
now  Blackberry  Township.  His  fortune  was  just 
what  nature  had  given  him.  In  the  new  country 
he  found  employment  as  a  farm  hand  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  where  he  had  stopped.  The  wages  at  that 
time  for  this  kind  of  labor  were  but  meager,  yet 
such  was  the  common  economy  of  the  times  that  a 
young  man  could  in  a  short  time  lay  up  enough  of 
his  earnings  to  become  an  independent  land  holder 
even  if  no  better  than  as  a  squatter  on  Government 
land.  He  landed  here  in  1838.  The  country  was 
new,  wild  and  very  sparsely  settled  at  that  time. 
In  three  years  of  hard  labor  and  close  economy  he 
had  saved  enough  to  crown  his  young  ambition  by 
purchasing  and  paying  for  a  claim.  This  was  in 
Blackberry  Township;  he  went  to  work  in  earnest, 
and  here  he  made  his  permanent  home  for  many 
succeeding  years.  His  patient  labors  were  re¬ 
warded.  He  grew  in  wealth  with  the  fine  country 
in  which  he  lived,  and  in  the  high  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  In  1875  he  sold  his 
farm,  removed  to  Aurora,  and  built  his  present 
residence,  109  North  Lake  Street,  where  he  lives 
in  comparative  retirement  from  business  cares. 
He  merely  exercises  a  supervisory  control  over  his 
farming  interests,  of  which  he  still  retains  con¬ 
siderable. 

In  1851  he  revisited  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
married  Sophronia  J. .  daughter  of  Adam  Boyce. 
The  latter,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  came  to 
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Illinois  and  settled  in  Blackberry  Township,  in 
1856.  Hon.  Nathan  Young  was  by  occupation  a 
merchant  in  early  life,  but  after  coming  to  Illinois 
followed  farming.  In  the  general  history  of  the 
county  and  of  Blackberry  Township  an  account  of 
the  Young  family  is  given. 


FORGE  ALEXANDER.  This  resident  of 
Aurora  is  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad.  He  was  born  at  Irving:, 
Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  February  15,  1828,  and  was 
reared  to  industrious  habits,  assisting,  when  of 
sufficient  age,  in  his  father’s  business,  which  was 
that  of  a  merchant  and  lumberman,  at  Irving.  He 
received  but  limited  advantages  in  attaining  an 
education,  his  school  days  ending  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  left 
home  and  was  employed  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in 
the  postoffice  and  in  a  hotel.  In  1850  he  accept¬ 
ed  a  position  as  foreman  in  the  construction  of 
100  miles  of  telegraph  line  running  from  Hor- 
nellsville  to  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  after  complet¬ 


ing  the  same  he  accepted  employment  as  brake- 
man  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  He  had,  however, 
previous  to  this,  when  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
of  age,  been  brakeman  on  the  Vermont  &  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Railroad  for  a  short  time.  In  1851  he 
went  to  Detroit,  Mich. ,  and  accepted  a  position  in 
charge  of  aFankee  notion  wagon,  driving  the  same 


and  trading  through  the  Grand  River  country  in 
Michigan  for  eleven  months,  and  his  sales  affere- 
gated  825,000  for  that  period,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  extra  good.  He  did  not  like  the  business, 
resigned,  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  a  position  as  foreman  in  the 
construction  of  the  first  thirty  miles  out  of  St.  Louis 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad;  was  engaged  the 
next  three  months  grading,  and  the  same  time  lay¬ 
ing  track,  and  subsequently  was  employed  for  six 
months  by  Stone  &  Broomer  in  building:  a  bridge 
for  the  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad.  In  1853 


he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  employed 
on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  and  afterward  at 
the  Boston  car  shops,  and  also  at  the  Wasson  car 
shops,  at  Springfield,  Mass. 


In  1855  he  again  came  west,  arriving  at  Chi¬ 
cago  August  15,  and  on  the  17th  he  began  work 
for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
as  brakeman,  filling  this  position  until  October 
following,  when  he  was  promoted  to  conductor  of 
a  fx-eight  train,  retaining  the  same  until  1861.  He 
was  then  asked  by  the  superintendent  of  the  i-oad 
if  he  would  object  to  taking  charge,  as  conductor, 
of  a  construction  train  running  from  Chicago  to 
Kewanee,  Ill. ,  a  much  more  laborious  job,  with  no 
better  pay,  the  superintendent  explaining  that  he, 
Mr.  Alexander,  was  more  competent  than  any 
conductor  they  had  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  he  had 
more  confidence  in  him  for  the  x’esponsible  position. 
Mr.  Alexander  promptly  agreed  to  the  proposition, 
saying  he  was  working  for  the  company,  and  would 
cheerfully  obey  orders.  He  ran  the  construction 
train  until  April,  1863,  when  he  was  made  con¬ 
ductor  of  a  passenger  train,  rxxnning  from  Chicago 
to  Bui’lington,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  by  the 
company  train- master  at  Chicago:  in  June,  1874, 
he  was  transfeiTed  to  Aui’ora,  filling  the  same 
position  there  for  two  years.  He  was  then  made 
master  of  transpoi'tation  of  the  Chicago  division, 
and  in  1878  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Aurora, 
which  latter  position  he  still  holds. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  Mr.  Alexander  has  been 
thirty -two  yeai’s  in  the  employ  of  this  coi'poration, 
and  has  been  steadily  promoted  to  his  present 
responsible  position.  With  one  exception,  he  has 
been  for  a  longer  time  in  its  employ  than  any  one 
now  engaged  on  its  extensive  system.  During 
these  thirty-two  years  the  road  has  expanded  from 
eighty  miles  of  track,  in  1855,  to  over  6,060  miles, 
including  the  whole  system,  in  1887.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  is  a  thorough  and  able  railroad  man,  a 
genial  and  pleasant  gentleman,  socially,  and  what¬ 
ever  he  has  accomplished,  or  position  achieved,  that 
is  worthy  of  commendation  has  resulted  from  his 
native  energy  and  individual  efforts,  having  received 
no  financial  assistance  or  backing  from  any  one, 
and  it  is  said  that  none  of  his  promotions  by  the 
railroad  company  were  ever  solicited  by  him;  in 
other  words,  the  office  sought  him,  not  he  the  office. 

He  was  married  at  Aurora,  January  20,  1859,  to 
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Miss  Martha  Baldwin,  a  daughter  of  Pollard  Bald¬ 
win,  of  Ladoga,  Ind.  Their  three  children  all  died  in 
infancy.  Mr.  Alexander  is  descended  from  old 
New  England  stock.  A  great-great-uncle  of  his 
mother  was  one  Joseph  Whitehead,  a  member  of  the 
famous  “  tea-party  ”  in  J^oston  harbor.  His  grand 
father,  Elisha  Alexander,  was  a  pioneer  and  a 
hotel  keeper  at  Irving,  Mass. ,  for  many  years.  His 
parents  were  Fordyce  and  Thankful  (Perce)  Alex¬ 
ander.  They  were  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  respectively,  but  both  descended  from 
families  who  settled  in  Massachusetts  during  its 
early  colonial  days.  Fordyce  Alexander  removed 
to  Wrightsville,  Penn.,  and  carried  on  lumbering 
from  1855  to  1860,  when  he  died,  aged  sixty-five 
years,  and  is  buried  at  that  place.  His  widow 
returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  lived  at  Boston 
with  a  daughter;  she  died  there  in  1882,  aged 
eighty-three  years. 


CHARLES  CLIFFORD  EARLE.  This  well- 
known  citizen  of  Aurora  has  been  promi- 
*  nently  connected  with  the  business,  finan¬ 
cial  and  public  interests  of  the  city  for  a 
period  of  thirty-one  years.  He  was  born  at  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. ,  July  16,  1822.  His  parents,  Nathan¬ 
iel  and  Freelove  (Clifford)  Earle,  having  after¬ 
ward  removed  to  Leicester,  Worcester  Co. ,  Mass., 
their  former  home,  he  was  there  reared  and 
educated  at  Leicester  Academy.  He  here  also 
learned  the  business  of  manufacturing  card  cloth¬ 
ing  material,  which  covers  the  cylinders  of  card¬ 
ing  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Jane  Sheppard,  who  was  born 
in  Farmingham,  Mass.,  March  1,  1845,  a  daughter 
of  James  and  Mary  (Millson)  Sheppard,  who  were 
of  English  nativity.  Two  years  after  his  marriage 
he  removed  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  engaged 
iu  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing. 

In  1855  his  brother  in-law,  W.  W.  Bishop, 
made  a  trip  west,  visiting  among  other  places 
Aurora,  and  on  his  return  gave  such  glowing 
accounts  of  the  place  that  Mr.  Earle  was  induced 
to  close  his  business  operations  at  Worcester  and 
Come  to  Aurora,  arriving  in  May,  1856.  He  soon 


afterward  entered  into  a  partnership  under  the 
firm  name  of  W.  W.  Bishop  &  Co.  The  firm 
built  and  fitted  up  a  foundry  on  North  Broadway, 
near  where  the  railroad  roundhouse  now  stands. 
This  business  was  successfully  conducted  nine 
years,  when  Mr.  Earle  sold  his  interest  in  the  con¬ 
cern,  and  established  himself  in  the  lumber  trade, 
continuing  the  same  until  1872,  in  which  year  he 
disposed  of  the  business  and  has  since  lived  par¬ 
tially  retired.  In  addition  to  his  individual  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  Mr.  Earle  was  identified  with  the 
First  National  Bank  as  a  director  for  eighteen 
years;  he  was  one  of  the  original  charter  members 
and  stockholders  in  securing  a  charter  for  that 
moneyed  institution,  and  is  now  a  director  of  the 
Aurora  National  Bank.  He  was  also  an  original 
stockholder  and  director  in  establishing  the  Aurora 
Cotton  Mill,  the  Aurora  Watch  Factory,  and  in 
securing  to  the  city  as  a  burial  place  the  grounds 
comprised  in  Spring  Lake  Cemetery.  He  has  also 
been  quite  largely  interested  in  real  estate.  He  is 
now  residing  with  his  family  in  an  elegant  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Claim  and  Fourth 
Streets. 

Mr.  Earle  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
honored  residents  of  the  city,  and  having  begun 
with  very  little  financial  assistance  from  any  one, 
owes  his  success  not  only  to  good  judgment  and 
correct  business  habits  and  energy,  but  also  to  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  wife,  a  lady  largely 
endowed  with  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
best  calculated  to  influence  for  good  all  with  whom 
she  is  brought  in  contact.  Mr.  Earle  has  devoted 
some  time  to  the  service  of  the  city  in  a  public 
capacity,  having  served  two  terms  as  alderman 
and  one  as  mayor,  and  is  now  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  city  board  of  public  works.  He  is  an  attend¬ 
ant  upon  the  religious  exercises  of  the  People's 
Church,  and  is  a  Universalist  in  belief.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earle  have  two  children:  Clara  A.,  born 
December  6,  1849,  now  the  wife  of  F.  H.  Bowron, 
and  a  resident  of  Geneva;  and  Charles  F.,  born 
February  10,  1859,  married  to  Flora  Seibert,  and 
resides  in  Aurora. 

The  Earles  were  for  generations  natives  and 
residents  of  Leicester,  Mass. ,  and  were  descended 
from  English  families,  being  members  of  the 
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Society  of  Friends,  who  settled  there  long  prior  to 
the  year  1700.  One  Silas  Earle,  manufactured 
there,  in  1808,  the  first  *card  clothing  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  ever 
made  in  the  United  States.  C.  C.  Earle’s  maternal 
grandparents  were  John  Francis  and  Elizabeth 
(Williams)  Clifford,  his  grandmother  being  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Roger  Williams,  of  historic  fame, 
making  Mr.  Earle  of  the  seventh  generation  of  this 
distinguished  American. 


farm, 


EORGE  N.  SPRAGUE  was  born  at  Berlin 
Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio,  June  25,  1847,  a 
son  of  Amos  and  Mary  (Stillwill)  Sprague. 
He  spent  his  early  years  on  his  father’s 
receiving  a  good  education  at  the  graded 
schools  of  Erie  County,  and,  having  completed  his 
education,  taught  school  for  five  years.  Mr. 
Sprague  adopted  his  father’s  calling,  and  for  ten 
years  carried  on  general  agriculture.  Becoming 
convinced  that  breeding  thoroughbred  cattle  was 
more  lucrative  than  general  farming,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Hereford  stock,  and  now  owns  a  herd 
of  thirty  head  of  the  best  bred  Herefords  in  this 
country,  having  made  a  specialty  of  this  breed  of 
cattle  for  eight  years.  His  herd  represents  such 
famous  sires  as  Lord  Wilton  (4057),  Horatius 
(7163),  The  Grove  3d  (2490)  and  Regulus  (3849). 
Mr.  Sprague  in  choosing  a  location  in  this  State 
bought  a  fine  farm  on  Section  30,  Aurora  Town¬ 
ship,  to  which  he  moved  May  1,  18S7.  November 
9,  1869,  he  married  Marie  Sayles,  daughter  of 
Duty  Sayles,  and  by  her  has  three  children:  Amos 
P. ,  Lizzie  M.  and  Sarah  Eva. 


RTHUR  M.  BEAUPRE,  son  of  Matthias 
and  Sarah  Beaupre,  was  born  July  29, 
A\  3853,  in  Oswego  Township,  Kendall  Co., 
Ill.  The  name  indicates  the  original  an¬ 
cestry  of  the  family — a  more  extended  account  of 
whom  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

His  early  boyhood  was  spent  at  the  home  of 
his  parents  in  Kendall  County,  and  when  they  re¬ 
moved  to  De  Kalb,  in  1865,  he  went  wTith  them. 
Some  time  after,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered 


the  printing  office  of  the  De  Kalb  County  News,  an 
influential  country  newspaper,  then  published  in  the 
village  of  De  Kalb.  Here  he  labored  diligently 
several  years,  learning  the  printer’s  trade  thor- 
oughly,  and  adding  daily,  as  any  intelligent  and 
observing  youth  may  in  such  an  establishment, 
practical  and  useful  lessons  to  the  fundamental 
education  that  he  had  received  at  the  public 
schools.  With  excellent  habits  and  studious  in¬ 
clinations,  he  improved  his  spare  time  and  opportu¬ 
nities  to  widen  his  knowledge,  by  well  selected 
reading;  so,  as  the  years  passed  by,  he  was  gather¬ 
ing  stores  of  practical  and  solid  information,  for 
use  in  the  battle  of  life,  while  as  yet  only  upon  its 
skirmish  line.  When  twenty-one  years  old  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Aurora,  where  his  acquirements  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly  deportment  favorably  introduced  him  to 
leading  citizens.  Within  a  few  months  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  city  court;  he  was  re  elected 
duly,  but  shortly  after  he  was  solicited  to  take  the 
better  position  of  deputy  county  clerk  of  Kane 
County.  He  accepted  the  latter  position,  and 
filled  it  with  much  credit  to  himself,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  people,  during  the  ensuing  eight  years. 
His  long  and  faithful  service  as  a  subordinate,  his 
entire  familiarity  with  the  duties  of  the  office,  and 
his  accommodating  disposition,  had  made  for  him¬ 
self  many  warm  and  appreciative  friends  through¬ 
out  the  county.  They  felt  that  he  was  deserving 
of  and  well  fitted  for  the  chief  jnosition;  so  when,  in 
1886,  he  became  a  candidate  he  was  nominated  in 
the  Republican  convention,  and  was  elected  county 
clerk  by  a  large  majority. 

For  so  young  a  man  Mr.  Beaupre  has  acquired 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  neighbors,  and  of  the 
public  generally,  in  a  remarkable  degree;  and  he 
owes  his  success  in  life  not  to  his  capacity  as  a  pol¬ 
itician,  but  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  per¬ 
sonally  by  the  people,  and  their  knowledge  of  his 
thorough  efficiency,  which  latter  has  been  proved 
in  every  position  he  has  held.  From  youth  up 
he  has  manifested  a  self-respecting  pride  which, 
without  detracting  from  his  cordial  sociability,  has 
kept  him  from  the  follies  that  so  often  cloud  or 
ruin  the  prospects  of  young  men,  and  in  the 
straight  path  that  leads  toward  honor  and  fortune. 

October  20,  1880,  Arthur  M.  Beaupre  and 
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Mary  F.  Marsli  were  joined  in  marriage  at  the  res 
idence  of  the  bride’s  father,  near  De  Kalb.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Marsh,  who  is 
widely  and  universally  known  as  the  inventor  of 
the  celebrated  ‘  ‘  Marsh  Harvester.  ’  ’  She  was  born 
in  De  Kalb  County,  August  16,  1S6‘2.  Their  only 
.child,  Beatrice,  was  born  March  26,  1884. 


G CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  H.  WILCOX,*  the 
youngest  son  of  Gen.  Wilcox,  is  one  of  three 
)  brothers  who  participated  prominently  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  is  the  fourth 
brother  appointed  postmaster  of  Elgin,  a  position 
he  is  now  occupying.  He  was  born  in  F ultonville, 
N.  Y. ,  January  18,  1836,  and  when  six  years  of 
age  came  with  his  parents  to  Kane  County,  Ill. 
He  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father’ s  farm,  attended 
the  public  schools,  and  completed  his  education  at 
Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  in  1856.  He  was 
united  in  marriage,  in  1857,  with  Mary  A.  Green, 
of  Galesburg,  and  to  them  were  born  six  children: 
Mary  Florence,  born  October  6,  1857;  Laura  G. , 
born  July  22,  1859;  William  G. ,  born  July  6, 
1861;  May  A.,  born  March  22,  1868;  Helen  E., 
born  June  6,  1870,  and  Charles  A.,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1872.  Mrs.  Wilcox  died  of  yellow  fever, 
at  Canton,  Miss.,  October  8,  1878,  contracting  the 
fatal  disease  while  visiting  her  mother  at  that 
place. 

In  1857,  soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Wilcox 
commenced  merchandising  in  Chicago,  but  closed 
his  concern  there,  and  came  to  Elgin,  where  he 
embarked  in  business.  Then  he  removed  to  Dade 
County,  Mo.,  and  engaged  in  farming,  where  he 
remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
August  6,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifty-second 
Illinois  Infantry  Regiment,  and  was  elected  first 
lieutenant  of  Company  G,  which  he  had  partly  re¬ 
cruited.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front, 
reaching  Fort  Donelson  just  after  the  battle,  and 
was  sent  as  guard  to  rebel  prisoners  to  Chicago. 
Returning  to  the  main  army  with  his  command,  he 
was  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  under  the  command 
of  the  brave  and  noble  Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace. 
After  this  battle  Lieut.  Wilcox  was  promoted  cap- 

*A  complete  genealogy  of  the  Wilcox  family  will  be  found  in  the 
biographical  sketch  of  Judge  Silvanus  Wilcox,  page  204. 


tain  of  his  company,  and  in  this  capacity  was  with 
the  army  until  it  reached  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  under 
Gen.  Sherman.  Capt.  Wdlcox  served  three  years 
and  four  months,  being  mustered  out  of  service  at 
Savannah,  Ga. ,  December  18,  1864.  He  returned 
to  his  old  home  and  commenced  reading  law  in  the 
office  of  his  brother,  Judge  Silvanus  Wilcox,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  in  1871,  when  he 
opened  an  office  in  Elgin,  and  in  connection,  after¬ 
ward  commenced  dealing  extensively  in  real  estate. 
He  platted  and  laid  out  three  additions  and  one 
subdivision  to  the  city  of  Elgin.  In  the  meantime 
he  spent  some  time  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  interested 
in  the  mines  in  those  places.  July  2,  1886,  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  Elgin,  and  is  now 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Capt.  Wilcox  married  November  27,  1879,  Mrs. 
Helen  E.  Green,  nee  Merriam,  daughter  of  William 
and  Ann  (Sawyer)  Merriam,  and  a  native  of  Ohio. 
Capt.  Wilcox  is  post  commander  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
Post;  a  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
W.  His  standing  and  popularity  among  the  people 
with  whom  he  has  spent  his  life  is  manifest  by  the 
fact  that  his  rivals  for  the  appointment  of  post¬ 
master  could  urge  against  him  no  stronger  objection 
than  that  all  the  brothers  of  the  Wilcox  family  had 
been  Elgin  postmasters. 


^USTAVUS  A.  PFRANGLE,  one  of  the 
prominent  and  well-known  citizens  of  Au¬ 
rora,  was  born  in  Freiburg,  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  Germany,  March  22,  1845,  to  Se¬ 
bastian  and  Lena  (Himmelsbach)  Pfrangle.  The 
father  received  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education;  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  teaching  in  the  capacity  of  principal  of 
schools  until  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848, 
in  which  he  took  part  on  the  side  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans.  Their  efforts  proving  futile,  he,  with  other 
revolutionists,  fled  to  Switzerland,  as  refugees, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time.  On  returning 
to  Germany  he  was,  with  others,  arrested  and  con¬ 
fined,  without  trial,  for  nearly  a  year,  when  he 
was  pardoned.  He  then  applied  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  but  owing  to  the  intolerance  with  which 
the  reigning  powers  treated  all  those  who  upheld 
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republican  principles,  be  decided  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  in  1853  sailed  from  the  father- 
land,  landing  at  New  York  August  28,  of  that  year. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family  of  six 
children,  as  follows:  Amelia,  Emma,  Gustavus  A., 
Charles  J. ,  Pauline  and  Albert. 

Soon  finding  employment  as  a  teacher  and  at 
literary  work,  he  there  remained  until  April,  1855, 
when  he  came  west  with  his  family  to  Chicago,  Ill., 
and  here  followed  similar  pursuits.  In  1856  he 
removed  to  Wheaton,  Ill. ,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  faculty  in  Wheaton  College — professor  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  music.  In  1858  he  resigned  this  position 
to  accept  a  similar  one  at  Clark  (now  Jennings) 
Seminary,  Aurora,  to  which  place  he  removed  the 
same  fall.  Soon  afterward  he  was  prostrated  by 
sickness,  and  had  recovered  partially,  but  while 
taking  a  carriage  ride  during  convalescence,  the 
horses  ran  away,  throwing  him  out,  whereby  he 
was  seriously  injured,  never  recovering  sufficiently 
to  enter  on  his  duties  at  the  seminary.  He  died 
June  29,  1859,  aged  forty-two  years.  His  widow 
still  survives,  aged  sixty- nine  years,  and  resides 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Pauline  Feyrer,  in  Au¬ 
rora.  He  was  an  ardent  abolitionist  and  Repub¬ 
lican,  which  political  principles  he  carefully  in¬ 
stilled  into  the  minds  of  his  children,  with  lastino- 
impressions. 

Gustavus  A.  Pfrangle  attended  the  schools  of 
his  native  town  from  the  age  of  six  to  eight  years, 
and  afterward  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  where 
his  parents  resided,  in  the  meantime  receiving 
careful  instruction  from  his  father.  The  latter’s 
death  bringing  an  end  to  his  school  days,  he  soon 
afterward,  when  about  fourteen  years  old,  became 
an  apprentice  to  the  printer’s  trade  in  the  Beacon 
office,  Aurora,  where  he  served  for  about  two 
years,  leaving  in  May,  1861,  to  accept  a  position 
as  clerk  in  the  Aurora  postoffice,  under  George  S. 
Bangs.  In  1863  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
postmaster,,  holding  the  position  throughout  Mr. 
Bangs’  incumbency  and  that  of  his  successor,  Dr. 
Abner  Hard.  In  1873  Mr.  Pfrangle  was  appointed 
by  President  Grant  postmaster  of  Aurora,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Dr.  Hard,  taking  possession  of  the  office  May 
27,  same  year.  In  this  position  he  won  many 
friends,  by  the  prompt  and  courteous  administra¬ 


tion  of  his  duties,  which  continued  until  March, 
1885,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  O.  B.  Knicker¬ 
bocker. 

Mr.  Pfrangle  was  married  in  1867  to  Martha  J. 
Wagner,  by  whom  there  were  two  children,  both  de¬ 
ceased  in  infancy.  The  mother  died  in  June,  1873. 

September  14,  1874,  Mr.  Pfrangle  married  Miss 
Kate  Quakenbush,  daughter  of  D.  J.  Quakenbush, 
of  Morrison,  Ill.,  and  by  this  union  there  are  two 
children:  Inez,  born  November  25,  1875,  and 
Paul,  born  October  4,  1883.  Mr.  Pfrangle  is  a  F. 
&  A.  M. ,  and  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  A. 
O.  U.  W.,  of  Aurora.  From  1874  to  1876  he  was 
president  of  the  Aurora  Lecture  Association,  and 
its  secretary  for  several  years.  He  is  now  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Home  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
and  is  carrying  on  a  general  tire  and  life  insurance, 
loan  and  real  estate  business.  He  has  always 
taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  politics  in 
the  interests  of  the  Republican  party,  of  which, 
and  the  principles  it  represents,  he  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  adherent. 


OHN  GRIFFITHS.  Among  the  prominent, 
representative  farmers  of  Batavia  Township 
is  this  gentleman,  born  in  New  York  City 
August  8,  1832,  a  son  of  John  and  Margaret 
(Taylor)  Griffiths,  uatives  of  Oxford,  England, 
who  came  to  America  in  1831,  and  to  Illinois  in 
1844.  When  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  subject 
of  this  commemorative  record,  having  had  very 
limited  educational  advantages,  began  life  for  him¬ 
self.  In  1852  he  went  overland  with  oxen  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  on  account  of  prairie  fires  occasioned  by 
Indians,  which  destroyed  the  grazing,  they  were 
compelled  to  go  northward  by  way  of  Oregon,  the 
journey  lasting  six  months.  While  in  California 
he  engaged  in  various  employments,  part  of  the 
time  in  driving  a  pack  train;  and  in  1854,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  War,  he  volunteered  his 
services,  also  those  of  his  pack  mules,  and  served 
throughout  the  outbreak,  carrying  supplies.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Illinois  in  1857,  he,  in  1862,  bought  a 
farm  in  Blackberry  Township,  on  which  he  resided 
eight  years,  then  bought  a  farm  on  the  county  line 
east  of  Batavia,  the  old  homestead.  Mr.  Griffiths 
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now  resides  on  his  farm  two  miles  east  of  Batavia, 
where  he  has  a  pleasant  home  and  246  acres,  all 
well  improved,  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  He  is  interested  in  raising  tine  stock,  and  is 
a  breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
Berkshire  swine. 

In  1861  he  married  Laura  Harker,  a  native  of 
"Du  Page  County,  Ill.,  born  November  19,  1840, 
(.laughter  of  Thomas  and  Charlotte  (Smith)  Harker, 
natives  of  England,  the  former  of  whom,  who  had 
been  a  gardener  for  George  III,  came  to  America 
in  1824,  locating  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  where  he 
remained  some  time,  then  in  1836  came  to  Illinois. 
He  crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  1850,  and 
returned  to  Illinois  in  1860.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harker 
were  born  on  the  same  day,  month  and  year,  May 
15,  1807.  He  is  at  present  writing  (1887)  strong 
and  active;  she  died  in  1849.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Griffiths  three  children  have  been  born,  all  daugh¬ 
ters:  Elsie  C. ,  now  Mrs.  Edward  Warren,  of 
Warren ville,  Du  Page  Co. ,  Ill. ;  Emma  L. ,  now 
Mrs.  Wilber  Hawks,  of  Turner  Junction,  Ill.,  and 
Mary,  at  home.  The  parents  attend  the  services 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Politically, 
Mr.  Griffith  is  a  Republican.  He  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


/N  ARRIT  NORTON  is  a  gentleman  who  can 
['  w,  be  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  Kane  County 
as  one  of  its  prominent  pioneers,  distin- 
^  guished  alike,  after  a  long  residence  in  this 
State,  for  his  many  good  qualities  of  head  and 
heart;  one  who  has  just  distanced  the  eighty-fifth 
mile  post  on  the  great  highway  of  life,  on  which  so 
few  pass  the  three-score-and-ten  point.  He  is  a 
native  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ,  born  October 
17,  1802,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Gerry)  Nor¬ 
ton,  both  natives  of  the  same  place.  At  the  age  of 
nine  years  he  went  with  his  parents,  who  moved  to 
Schenectady  County.  Here  the  lad  was  raised  in 
his  father’s  household,  attending,  when  old  enough, 
the  schools  of  the  locality  a  short  time,  and  assist¬ 
ing  his  father  in  the  work  of  his  trade,  which  was 
that  of  a  carpenter.  It  was  thus  he  spent  his 


youth  and  grew  to  manhood;  and  he  started  in  the 
race  of  life  with  little  or  no  exterior  aids,  save  that 
of  a  stout  heart  and  strong,  willing  hands.  He  had 
been  trained  in  the  lessons  of  industry  and  frugal¬ 
ity,  and  both  his  training  and  nature  were  of  un¬ 
bending  integrity  of  purpose. 

In  1827  Garrit  Norton  and  Mahala,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  and  Margaret  (Billings)  Blakely,  were 
united  in  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blakely  were 
natives  of  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  respectively. 
Mrs.  Norton’s  grandfather,  Jonathan  Blakely,  who 
was  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
devoted  seven  long  years  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
human  independence.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garritt 
Norton  have  been  born  eight  children:  Ann  Eliza, 
George  F.,  John  F. ,  Selden  B.  (who  died  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1854),  Delos  L.,  Jennie  (who  died  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1870),  Margaret  B.  and  Emma.  In  June, 
1838,  Mr.  Norton,  with  his  family,  moved  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  and,  arriving  at  Chicago,  where  they  made  a 
brief  pause,  they  continued  their  journey  to  Du- 
Page  County,  and  at  once  Mr.  Norton  went  to 
work  at  his  trade.  At  that  time  there  was  more 
work  in  building  houses  for  the  new  arrivals  than 
it  seems  there  was  money  to  pay  the  carpenters 
after  work  was  done.  He  worked  at  his  trade  for 
the  six  weeks  following  his  arrival  in  the  new 
country,  but  as  he  received  no  money  for  his  labor, 
he  laid  aside  the  saw  and  hammer  and  determined 
to  be  a  farmer — thus  becoming  his  own  employer 
and  paymaster.  He  purchased  land,  planted 
wheat,  and  in  the  most  primitive  manner  cut, 
threshed,  cleaned  and  hauled  a  portion  of  his  crop 
to  Chicago  and  sold  it  for  what  little  he  could  get 
at  that  time.  (It  is  believed  and  asserted  by  those 
who  claim  to  know  that  Mr.  Norton  hauled  to  and 
sold  in  the  Chicago  market  the  first  load  of  wheat 
grown  on  land  west  of  that  city. )  During  the 
next  ten  years  he  lived  and  labored  on  the  farm 
where  he  first  located,  and  then  sold  out,  and  at 
once  came  to  Kane  County,  where  he  purchased 
350  acres,  paying  $10  per  acre  therefor,  to  which, 
in  a  few  years,  he  added  350  acres  more,  all 
lying  in  one  body  in  the  rich  and  prosperous 
township  of  Campton.  Here  he  has  made  his 
permanent  home.  It  is  now  the  dear  old  family 
homestead,  around  which  will  cling  tender  memo- 
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ries  in  the  long  and  distant  future.  In  later  years 
he  gave  portions  of  his  land  to  his  three  sons, 
George,  John  and  Delos,  and  to  his  daughter 

O  “ 

Ann  Eliza,  retaining  for  himself  as  the  homestead 
150  acres,  the  management  and  renting  of  which 
is  the  extent  of  the  care  he  now  chooses  to  assume. 
The  Norton  farm  is  known  far  and  wide,  both  for 
its  deep  and  inexhaustible  soil,  and  for  the  quantity 
and  excellence  of  the  improvements  he  has  made 
upon  it.  Its  products  are  the  cereals,  to  which 
Mr.  Norton  has  added  the  stock  and  dairying  in¬ 
terests. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Norton  has  affiliated  with  the 
Republicans.  He  has  filled  the  office  of  assessor 
of  his  township.  The  religious  faith  of  himself 
and  wife  is  that  of  Spiritualism.  They  are  promi¬ 
nent  and  highly  respected  people  in  their  locality, 
extending  the  open  hand  of  charity  to  any  and  all 
worthy  objects. 


JAMES  CARR.  Among  the  prominent  and 
prosperous  farmers  of  Batavia  Township  is 
Mr.  James  Carr,  a  gentleman  of  Scotch  - 
English  extraction.  He  is  a  native  of 
Surry,  Maine,  born  March  4,  181/,  to  James  and 
Betsey  (Jarvis)  Carr,  the  former  of  whom  was 
originally  a  sailor  by  occupation,  but  in  later 
years  was  a  merchant;  he  was  also  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812.  When  the  subject  of  this  biogra¬ 
phy  was  one  year  old,  the  parents  started  with 
their  family  for  the  West,  but  during  the 
journey  the  father  was  accidentally  drowned  in 
the  Ohio  River,  and  the  widowed  mother  had  then 
mournfully  to  shape  her  course  back  to  Maine 
with  her  children. 

M  hen  he  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen, 
Mr.  Carr  joined  a  party  of  surveyors,  whose  pro¬ 
fession  he  made  a  study,  and  the  following  year 
he  went  to  Florida,  in  the  capacity  of  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer.  Here  he  remained  “  among  the  Ever¬ 
glades,  ”  for  a  brief  period,  and  then  moved  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  secured  an  engagement  on 
the  Government  surveys  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  year  1 839  found  Mr.  Carr  once 
moie  in  his  native  State;  but  he  soon  again 
turned  his  face  westward,  the  loadstar  of  attrac¬ 


tion  being  the  fertile  State  of  Illinois,  and  here  he 
at  once  determined  to  settle,  choosing  Batavia 
Township  for  his  future  abiding  place.  In  1847 
he  once  more  returned  to  New  England,  and  was 
there  for  a  couple  of  years  employed  in  railroad 
surveys;  then,  joining  a  party  of  prospectors,  he 
sailed  for  California,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  the 
voyage  occupying  five  months.  After  a  three 
years’  sojourn  in  this  then  new  El  Dorado,  he  be¬ 
came  engaged  on  lake  survey  until  1864,  when 
he  finally  returned  to  and  settled  on  his  farm  (now 
consisting  of  213  acres)  in  Batavia  Township. 

June  20,  1867,  Mr.  Carr  married  Mrs.  Eunice 
Marion  Marsden,  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March 
22,  183b,  daughter  of  William  and  Lucy  Bur¬ 
ton,  who  came  to  Ohio  from  the  Eastern  States 
at  an  early  day,  the  former  of  whom  was  for 
many  years  captain  of  a  steamboat  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr  have  been  blessed  with 
the  following  named  children:  Harris  F.,  born 
July  21,  1868;  Lucy  Le  Baron,  born  December, 
4,  1869,  and  V  illiam,  born  September.  12,  1879. 
Politically,  Mr.  Carr  is  a  supporter  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party,  and  has  served  as  clerk  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  school  board;  he  was  also  elected 
county  surveyor. 


QEORGE  WEAVER,  another  of  the  very 
early  settlers  of  this  section  of  the  county, 
comes  of  German  ancestry,  who  settled  in 
-  L  America  at  an  early  period  of  its  history. 
He  is  a  native  of  New  lrork  State,  born  in  Ellis- 
burg,  Jefferson  County,  March  27,  1811,  son  of 
John  and  Charity  (Chrisman)  Weaver,  also  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  John  Weaver's  father  served 
in  both  the  Revolution  and  in  the  War  of  1812. 
In  the  fall  of  1840  George  Weaver  came  bv  wa^on 
to  Illinois,  and  here  rented  a  farm  until  1845, 
when  he  purchased  his  present  property  in  Batavia 
Township,  consisting  at  the  present  time  of  377 
acres  of  fine  land,  located  four  miles  south  and 
west  of  Batavia  Village. 

Mr.  Weaver  has  been  twice  married,  his  first 
wife,  Abigail,  born  November  30,  1816,  beamier 
him  eight  children:  Orson  L.,  born  September  22, 
1836;  Electa  M.,  born  May  22,  1840;  Dealia  A., 
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born  February  1,  1842;  Denison  R. ,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1846;  Celistia,  born  January  22,  1851, 
died  April  20,  1866;  Luella,  born  December  5, 
1854;  Alvaro,  born  January  22,  1856,  died  Sep 
tember  24,  1875,  and  George,  born  November  9, 
1858,  died  in  April,  1882.  August  24,  1881,  the 
mother  of  this  family  passed  to  her  last  rest,  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr. 
Weaver  then  married,  July  14,  1883,  Mrs.  Mary 
Eardley,  a  native  of  England,  born  May  6,  1835, 
to  James  and  Esther  (Barlow)  Green,  the  former 
of  whom  died  in  February,  1883,  and  the  latter 
February  1,  1873,  both  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Mrs.  Weaver  was  the  widow  of  William 
Eardley,  whom  she  married  in  1864,  and  by 
whom  she  had  the  following  named  children: 
Ellen  F.  (deceased),  William  A.,  born  May  19, 
1867;  Florence  E.,  born  June  10,  1869;  Alice  M., 
born  November  8,  1872;  Frederick  E.,  born 
AugustS,  1874,  and  Gertrude  E.,  born  June  30, 
1876.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eardley  and  family  came  to 
America  in  1873,  settling  in  Middle  Granville,  N. 
Y. ,  where  he  died  August  29,  1876,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-nine  years.  Mrs.  Weaver  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Weaver  is  now 
retired  from  active  farm  life. 


DAM  WEAVER  was  born  at  Ellisburg, 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  January  30,  1827. 
[For  particulars  of  ancestry  see  biography 
of  George  Weaver.  ]  When  Mr.  Weaver 
was  twelve  years  of  age  his  mother  died,  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  was  compelled  to  support 
himself.  In  1845  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  settled 
in  Batavia  Township,  where  for  two  years  he 
worked  as  a  farm  hand.  February  9,  1857,  Mr. 
Weaver  married  Mrs.  Adelia  C.  Trumble,  a  native 
of  Erie  County,  N.  Y  ,  born  December  22,  1825, 
daughter  of  John  and  Fanny  L.  (Curtiss)  Tal- 
madge,  who  came  from  Rutland  County,  Vt.,  to 
New  York  State,  moving  thence,  in  1834,  to  and 
settling  in  Du  Page  County,  Ill.  The  father  died 
January  23,  1865,  and  the  mother  April  15,  1885, 
aged  seventy-three  and  ninety  years,  respectively. 
Mrs.  Weaver  was  the  widow  of  Charles  H.  Trum¬ 
ble,  whom  she  married  in  1849,  and  by  whom 


she  had  two  children;  Adelbert,  born  November  4, 
1849,  killed  by  the  cars  July  15,  1855  j  and  Ella 
M.,  bom  September  7,  1851,  died  June  27,  1865. 
The  father  died  in  Oregon  in  1852,  aged  twenty- 
five  years.  The  following  are  the  children  born  to 
our  subject  and  wife:  Ada  A.,  born  May  31,  1858, 
died  July  19,  1865;  Frances  E.,  born  December 
11,  1859,  now  Mrs.  C.  F.  Smith,  of  Batavia; 
Emogene,  born  January  13,  1862,  died  July  13, 
1865;  Fannie,  bom  May  1,  1864,  died  April  1, 
1865;  Orrissa  B. ,  born  November  22,  1866,  now 
Mrs.  T.  H.-  Brandenburg,  and  Herbert  A.,  born 
November  14,  1869.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weaver  reside 
on  their  farm  of  240  acres  well-improved  land, 
situated  two  miles  west  of  Batavia  Village.  In 
politics,  he  is  independent. 


AWRENCE  P.  BARKER.  Because  of  his 
I  business  relations  with  the  region  sur 
I  rounding  Batavia,,  one  of  the  widest  known 
names  in  Kane  County  is  that  of  Lawrence 
P.  Barker,  son  of  Lawrence  and  Sarah  (Coon) 
Barker,  the  former  a  native  of  the  city  of  Hudson, 
N.  Y. ,  and  the  latter  of  Petersburg,  in  the  same 
State,  farmers  by  occupation.  Lawrence  P.  Bar¬ 
ker  was  born  July  29,  1811,  in  De  Ruyter,  Madi¬ 
son  Co.,  N.  Y.  February  5,  1846,  he  married 
Mary  Gowdy,  who  was  born  in  Smithfield,  same 
county,  March  27,  1812.  To  them  have  been 
given  four  children:  M.  De  Ette,  William  P., 
Susan  W.  and  Mary  J. 

In  September  following  their  marriage  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barker  removed  to  Illinois,  and  located  at 
Batavia,  where  Mr.  Barker  engaged  in  the  cooper¬ 
ing  business.  In  1848  he  was  elected  constable, 
serving  four  years.  He  was  also  twice  elected 
township  collector,  and  for  eight  years,  beginning 
with  1848,  held  the  position  of  deputy  sheriff. 
This  experience  fitted  him  so  well  for  the  duties  of 
sheriff,  that  he  was  elected  to  that  position,  which 
he  held  for  two  years.  He  was  elected  to,  and 
served  one  year  in  the  office  of  corporation 
trustee,  and  since  1862  has  so  acceptably  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  member  of  the  school  board, 
that  he  has  been  returned  term  after  term,  still  re¬ 
maining  in  the  office.  He  was  president  of  the 
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Challenge  Mill  Company  for  eight  years;  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  official  board  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  president  of- the  Cemetery  Association.  He  is 
a  member  of  Batavia  Lodge  No.  404,  F.  &  A. 
M. ,  and  for  six  years,  beginning  with  1850,  was 
treasurer  of  that  organization.  His  political  pre¬ 
ferences  are  Democratic.  Mr.  Barker  is  best 
known  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Batavia 
stone  quarries. 

About  1852,  discerning  in  the  line  limestone  beds 
at  Batavia  a  source  of  future  revenue  and  profit, 
he  purchased  an  acre  of  ground,  paying  for  the  same 
11,000,  and  proceeded  to  develop  the  resources 
which  were  known  to  underlie  it.  He  made  sub¬ 
sequent  purchases  of  three  acres,  two  acres  and 
one-half  acre  at  a  uniform  price  of  $2, 000  per  acre. 
His  son  is  now  associated  with  him,  under  the 
firm  name  of  L.  P.  Barker  &  Son,  and  their  cus. 
tomers  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
business  has  grown  to  wonderful  proportions.  The 
capital  invested  in  lands,  teams,  machinery,  etc., 
is  now  $14,000,  and,  on  an  average,  twenty-five 
men  are  given  employment.  The  wages  of 
quarrymen  average  $1. /5  per  day,  and  of  stone¬ 
cutters  $3.  The  firm,  in  connection  with  their 
quarries,  conduct  general  contracting  and  build, 
ing,  besides  being  engaged  in  farming,  and  are 
numbered  among  the  substantial,  well-to-do  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  county.  Mr.  Barker  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  engaged  in  the  stone  quarry  business 
since  he  made  his  first  investment  in  it,  over 
thirty-five  years  ago. 

SELDEN  N.  BAIRD,  one  of  Hampshire’s 
\  enterprising  young  men,  has  lived  in  this 

_  township  only  since  1881,  but  during  that 

short  time  has  risen  rapidly — both  socially 
and  politically  and,  coming  as  he  did  a  compara¬ 
tive  stranger,  he  is  enjoying  a  distinction  among 
his  neighbors  not  often  known  to  one  so  young 
to  a  county.  He  was  born  at  Watertown,  Wis., 
October  17,  1857,  his  parents,  Samuel  and  Ann 
H.  (Noyes)  Baird,  being  natives  of  New  York,  and 
early  settlers  in  Wisconsin.  His  primary  educa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools,  and  after¬ 
ward,  entering  the  Northwestern  University  at 
Watertown,  Wis.,  he  took  a  thorough  business 


course.  Then  he  commenced  to  learn  telegraphy, 
which  occupation  he  followed  until  1881,  when  he 
moved  to  Elgin  in  order  to  fill  the  position  of 
cashier  in  the  freight  office  of  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company,  where  he 
remained  only  until  August  of  the  same  year,  at 
which  time  he  was  appointed  station  agent  at 
Hampshire  for  the  same  road,  a  position  he  has 
creditably  filled  to  the  present  time.  When  .appli¬ 
cations  were  made  for  the  postmastersliij)  at 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Baird  was  one  of  the  applicants, 
and  he  received  the  appointment,  which  position 
he  had  duly  earned  in  helping  to  organize  the 
first  Democratic  campaign  club  in  Hampshire.  His 
appointment  was  dated  February  24  (though  he 
did  not  take  possession  until  the  following  March), 
the  first  Democratic  postmaster  Hampshire  has 
had.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Hampshire 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F. ,  and  also  one  of  the  organizers 
of  Col.  Joslyn  Camp,  No.  79,  Sons  of  Veterans. 

October  26,  1881,  Mr.  Baird  was  married  to 
Alice  Chapman,  who  was  born  January  3,  1860,  at 
Constantine,  Mich.,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Ann 
(Parker)  Chapman,  natives  of  England,  Mr. 
Baird’s  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  late  war,  and 
served  with  distinction  as  quartermaster  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Regiment,  Wisconsin  Volunteers, 
entering  the  service  in  1862,  and  remaining  until 
the  close  of  the  war.. 


AMUEL  SMITH,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Kane 
County’s  pioneers,  and  a  farmer  of  Black- 
*mJ)  berry  Township,  was  born  in  Erie  County, 
Penn.,  April  8,  1823,  son  of  James  and 
Azubah  (Farnesworth)  Smith.  The  progenitors 
of  the  Farnesworths  came  from  England  at  an 
early  day,  settling  in  Connecticut.  James  Smith 
was  born  in  Westmorland  County,  Penn.,  Novem¬ 
ber,  15,  1792;  he  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
helped  build  Commodore  Perry’s  fleet.  In  poli¬ 
tics  he  was  a  Whig.  He  died  in  November,  1878. 
His  wife,  who  was  born  in  Vermont,  February  10, 
1797,  died  in  January,  1872.  Of  their  eleven 
children  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  fourth. 

V  hen  Samuel  Smith  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
his  parents  came  to  Illinois  and  settled  in  Black- 
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berry  Township,  this  comity,  here  he  bought  a 
claim  and  commenced  to  improve  it.  He  had 
from  early  youth  been  inured  to  the  hard  manual 
labor  of  the  farm,  with  very  few  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  October  2,  1851,  is  the  date  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Elizabeth  A.  Conley,  who  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Yonge,  Leeds  County,  Canada.  When 
a  child  her  parents  moved  with  her  to  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1850  came  to  Illinois, 
settling  in  Blackberry  Township,  this  county;  two 
years  later  they  moved  to  Iowa.  Her  mother  died 
November  5,  1870,  and  her  father  March  14, 
1885,  lacking  only  four  days  of  being  eighty-nine 
years  of  age.  They  were  both  respected  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Mr. 
Conley  was  a  minister.  Mrs.  Smith  has  several 
relations  in  the  ministry:  J.  W.  Conley,  a  nephew, 
is  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  at 
Joliet,  Ill. ;  and  George  E.  Rarick  is  a  minister  at 
Beloit,  Kas. 

Immediately  after  marriage  Mr.  Smith  com¬ 
menced  farming  in  Blackberry  Township.  Begin¬ 
ning  life  with  nothing  but  his  energy,  Mr.  Smith 
has,  by  industry  and  economy,  established  a  com¬ 
fortable  home,  on  a  line  stock  and  grain  farm  of 
344  acres,  his  residence  being  two  miles  south  of 
Elburn.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement  here, 
Geneva  consisted  of  only  three  houses.  He  once 
drew  a  load  of  wheat  to  Chicago,  and  sold  it 
for  23  cents  a  bushel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith’s 
children  are  Winfield  G. ,  born  August  13,  1852, 
now  carrying  on  the  home  farm;  Sylvia  A., 
born  August  11,  1855;  Martha  J.,  born  August  20, 
1858;  Emma  D. ,  born  February  4,  1862;  George 
L.,  born  February  10,  1864;  and  William  J.,  born 
June  18,  1870.  Winfield  G.  married  December  25, 
1877,  Sophia  M.  Hunt,  who  was  born  September 
21,  1858,  and  was  killed  by  lightning  August  27, 
1881;  May  26,  1885,  he  married  Hannah  L. 
Studie,  of  Wayne  County,  Ind. ,  who  was  born  May 
27,  1855.  Sylvia  A.  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Ken¬ 
dall,  Esq.,  an  artisan  of  Plano,  and  has  two  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Martha  J.  is  the  wife  of  Will¬ 
iam  Y.  Henrie,  of  Maple  Park,  Ill.,  proprietor  of 
a  hotel  and  livery  stable.  Emma  D.  is  the  wife  of 
Adelbert  Flowers,  and  lives  on  the  old  homestead 
in  Blackberry  Township. 


Religiously,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  is  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  was  deacon  and  trustee 
of  the  first  church  cf  that  denomination  at  Elburn; 
his  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Politically,  he  was  in  early  days  an 
Abolitionist,  and  since  then  a  Republican. 


HON.  JOHN  STEWART,  one  of  the  most 
prominent,  wealthy  and  influential  citizens 
of  Kane  County,  was  born  in  Fredericton, 
New  Brunswick,  August  10,  1825,  of  Scotch 
parentage.  His  father,  Thomas  Stewart,  was  born 
in  Inverkip,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  December 
22,  1797,  and  came  to  New  Brunswick  in  April, 
1823.  where  he  married  in  1824,  Jane  Moody,  who 
was  born  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  December,  1796, 
coming  to  New  Brunswick  in  1822.  To  them  were 
born  six  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  of 
a  hardy  and  valorous  race,  deeply  possessed  of  the 
idea  of  popular  liberty,  and  of  the  ability  and  dis¬ 
position  to  maintain  it.  They  removed  to  Kane 
County,  Ill.,  in  1851,  settling  upon  a  farm  in 
Campton  Township,  where  they  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  lives.  Mrs.  Jane  (Moody)  Stew¬ 
art  died  March  5,  1869,  and  her  husband  May  16, 
1872. 


John  Stewart,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  re¬ 
mained  with  his  parents  until  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  receiving  such  education  as  the  times  then 
and  there  afforded;  steady  manual  labor,  however, 
occupied  most  of  his  time.  In  1848  he  came  to 
St.  Charles,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  remaining  three 
months,  then  moved  to  Marathon  County,  Wis. , 
where  he,  with  his  brother  Alex.,  engaged  in  lum¬ 
bering,  and  retains  to  the  present  his  valuable  in¬ 
terests  in  the  lumber  business.  Purchasing  land 
in  Campton  Township,  he  has  here  since  made  his 
home,  and  prospered  in  business  affairs,  both  here 
and  in  Wisconsin,  to  an  unusual  degree.  In  1886 
he  removed  to  the  village  of  Elburn.  His  magni¬ 
ficent  farm  of  800  acres  is  situated  two  miles  north 
of  Elburn;  200  acres  of  this  is  timber  land.  His 
farm  is  known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  richest 
and  best  improved  in  Kane  County.  In  his  pasi 
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tures  are  fine  Clydesdale  horses;  here  also  browse 
a  herd  of  Polled- Angus  cattle,  and  one  hundred 
head  of  Ayrshire  milch  cows,  of  which  he  is  a 
noted  breeder.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  and  direct-  i 
or  of  the  Aurora  Cotton  Mills,  also  a  partner  with 
Mr.  Patrick  in  the  lumber  business  at  Aurora,  and 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  St.  Charles  Bank. 
Although  not  aware  that  he  possessed  any  of  the 
elements  of  a  politician,  yet  in  1884  the  people 
turned  to  him  as  a  safe  and  reliable  leader,  and 
elected  him  to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  Spartan  band  that  finally  succeeded  in 
electing  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator,  after  one  of  the  most  prolonged  and  heated 
contests  ever  witnessed  at  the  Illinois  capital. 
The  Republicans  had  one  majority  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  Democrats  one  in  the  House,  and  on  each 
side  were  a  few  venal  men  who  supposed  they 
could  thus  hold  the  balance  of  power  and  make 
barter  and  trade  of  the  unusual  circumstance.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  one  of  the  band  of  103  brave  men  who 
never  swerved  from  either  faith  or  party.  At  the 
close  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  term  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  Legislature,  and  in  the  last  Assembly  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Appropriation,  Public  Charity  and 
Penitentiary  Committees.  No  man  to-day  in  Kane 
County  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people.  His  sterling  integrity  and  clean  record 
stand  unimpeached  by  even  his  most  vigorous 
political  enemies. 

In  the  county  of  Erie,  Penn. ,  October  20,  1857, 
were  joined  in  marriage  John  Stewart  and  Martha 
A.  Thomas.  The  lady  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Crawford  Co.,  Penn.,  August  31,  1833,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  and  Eliza  (Burt)  Thomas,  both 
natives  of  Massachusetts.  Her  father  was  born  in 
1<99,  and  died  in  1840;  and  her  mother,  born  in 
1809,  is  now  spending  the  evening  of  her  life  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Stewart,  in  Elburn,  and,  for 
one  of  her  years,  is  comparatively  hale  and  active. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  have  been  born  five  chil¬ 
dren:  Thomas  B.  (born  September  28,  1858, 

living  at  the  homestead,  in  Campton  Township), 
Eliza  (born  February  14,  1831.  is  now  Mrs.  Dr. 
Watson,  of  Elburn),  Mary  E.  (born  December  30. 
18b4,  died  December  17,  1366),  Mattie  (born  Janu? 
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ary  4,  1867,  is  now  at  Wellesley  College,  Mass., 
and  will  graduate  in  June,  1888),  and  Nellie  I. 
(born  May  22,  1873,  at  home  with  her  parents). 


T  OHN  WARNE,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  cit- 
k.  I  izen  of  Blackberry  Township,  is  a  son  of 
Henry  and  Charity  (Stires)  Warne,  and  was 
born  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N. 
J.,  September  6,  1821.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
the  same  place,  and  his  mother  was  born  ten  miles 
west  of  Mount  Pleasant.  His  grandfather  was  an 
Englishman,  who  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Mount  Pleasant  about  1717.  In  the  family  of  Hen¬ 
ry  Warne  were  born  the  following  named  children: 
Daniel;  Susan,  afterward  Mrs.  L.  N.  B.  Burr; 
John:  Lucinda,  who  became  the  wife  of  J.  F.  Glid- 
den,  living  in  De  Kalb  County,  Ill. ;  Eliza,  who 
married  W.  F.  Gates,  and  lives  in  David  City,  But¬ 
ler  Co.,  Neb.  In  1831  the  family  removed  to  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  N.  Y. ,  where  were  born  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Elisha  and  Isabel,  latter  of  whom  married 
M.  W.  Willis;  after  the  family  came  to  Illinois, 
G.  Y  . ,  now  of  Campton  Township,  was  born. 

The  claim  purchased  by  Henry  Warne  soon 
after  his  arrival  lay  in  portions  of  Sections  29,  30 
and  31.  in  Campton  Township,  and  comprised 
about  640  acres.  The  next  spring  he  built  his 
cabin  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  31. 
This  ground  is  now  occupied  by  his  son.  Gideon 
W.  In  his  native  place  Henry  Warne  had  learned 
the  tanner’s  and  harness-maker’s  trades,  which  he 
carried  on,  in  connection  with  a  small  farm,  until 
he  went  to  New  York,  in  1831,  when  he  gave  his 
attention  exclusively  to  his  farm.  The  arrival  of 
this  large  and  respectable  family  in  Campton  Town¬ 
ship  in  1837  was  an  important  accession  to  the  new 
settlement.  At  their  house,  on  Section  31,  was 
established  the  first  postoflice,  called  Avon,  and 
Mr.  Warne  was  the  town’s  first  postmaster.  The 
first  year  Mr.  Y\  arne  and  his  son.  John,  made  ex¬ 
cursions  through  the  wilderness  as  far  as  Fountain 
County,  Ind.,  and  purchased  and  hauled  to  Camp¬ 
ton  corn,  oats  and  pork.  The  new  settlers  were 
literally  out  of  anything  to  eat,  and  this  was  their 
only  way  to  market.  They  there  bought  corn  and 
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oats  for  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  pork  for  21  cents  a 
pound.  Bringing  these  products  to  Campton, 
they  sold  the  oats  at  75  cents,  corn  80  cents,  pork 
14  cents  a  pound,  and  hams  at  $5  apiece.  At 
these  prices  neighbors  would  come  to  buy  for  forty 
miles  around.  The  stuff  had  to  be  wagoned  a 
distance  of  200  miles,  and  if  time,  labor  and  team 
were  estimated,  the  profits,  even  at  those  figures, 
were  very  small.  Henry  Warne,  although  never 
an  actual  member  of  any  religious  denomination, 
attended  services  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  until  Lincoln’s  first 
nomination,  after  which  time  he  was  a  Republican. 
He  died  in  March,  1865,  his  wife  having  departed 
this  life  in  February,  1864.  During  his  life  Mr. 
Warne  had  kept  the  tavern  known  as  the  f ‘Half-way 
House,”  on  the  public  highway  running  east  and 
west.  At  this  house  Judge  Ford,  afterward  gov¬ 
ernor,  a  friend  of  the  family,  was  a  frequent  visitor 
and  guest. 

May  16,  1847,  John  W arne  and  Olive  S.  Burr 
were  united  in  marriage.  The  young  man’s  for¬ 
tune,  as  named  in  his  father’s  will  was  $1.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  suit  for  which  he  had  gone  in 
debt  and  given  personal  security.  His  first  team 
of  horses  cost  $60  cash,  and  he  got  a  w.agon  on 
credit.  He  made  his  farming  implements  with  his 
own  hands,  and  he  and  his  wife  began  housekeep¬ 
ing  as  happy  as  the  pi’overbial  high-tide  clams. 

‘  ‘  Look  on  that  picture  and  then  on  this.  ’  ’  Behold 
their  present  surroundings — as  good  as  any  other 
family  in  Campton  or  Blackberry  Townships!  Mr. 
Warne  is  worth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
his  possessions  comprising  about  800  acres  of  rich 
soil.  The  old  family  homestead  is  upon  a  tract  of 
360  acres,  which  is  as  finely  improved  a  farm  as  can 
be  found  anywhere.  Five  acres  are  within  the  town 
limits  of  Elburn,  170  adjoin  the  village,  100  are  in 
St.  Charles,  and  150  adjoin  that  town.  For  four 
years  Mr.  Warne  was  a  partner  in  the  general 
store  of  Gray  &  Warne,  at  Elburn,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  has  held  a  large  interest  in  the 
extensive  mills  and  lumber  manufactories  of  Mara¬ 
thon  and  Lincoln  Counties,  Wis. ;  was  a  stock¬ 
holder  and  charter  member  of  the  Kane  County 
National  Bank,  St.  Charles,  and  vice-president  of 
the  same  during  its  existence,  and  is  a  stockholder  l 


in  the  Aurora  Cotton  Mill,  etc. ,  — a  vast  fortune,  in¬ 
deed,  that  has  come  from  the  lowest  beginnings  by 
the  slow  accretions  of  his  unaided  hands  and  brain. 
He  made  his  money  at  first  mostly  by  teaming  or 
hauling  to  Chicago,  and  for  some  time  threshed 
grain  on  shares,  his  pay  being  one -tenth  of  the 
grain.  For  hauling  to  Chicago,  he  would  receive 
$4  a  load,  and  out  of  this  he  woidd  pay  his  ex¬ 
penses.  The  trip  required  three  days.  He  has 
hauled  to  Chicago  and  sold  there  many  a  load  of 
dressed  pork  at  $1 . 25  to  $2  per  hundred,  and  wheat 
at  35  cents  to  40  cents  a  bushel. 

Mrs.  Warne  is  a  daughter  of  Atwell  and  Betsey 
(Wheeler)  Burr,  who  came  to  Illinois  from  Pom- 
pey,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  and  settled 
on  Section  6,  St.  Charles  Township.  Mr.  Burr 
was  a  native  of  Pompey,  and  Mrs.  Burr  of  Reho- 
both,  Mass.,  both  of  English  descent.  After  re¬ 
siding  two  years  on  the  farm  which  he  purchased 
in  St.  Charles,  he  changed  his  residence  to  Section 
34  in  Campton  Township.  He  died  April  19, 
1852,  in  Campton,  and  his  widow,  Dpcember  13, 
1881,  at  Lafox.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
James  Wheeler,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  was  the 
eldest  of  twenty -three  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burr  brought  with  them  to  this  county  nine  chil¬ 
dren:  Lucien;  Love,  now  Mrs.  George  P.  Harvey, 
of  Elgin;  James  and  Marshall  (deceased);  Frank¬ 
lin;  Ann,  who  died  unmarried;  Olive  S.,  now 
Mrs.  John  Warne;  Betsey,  who  became  Mrs. 
John  Morse,  and  is  now  deceased,  and  Gerdensia. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Warne  are 
Julia  Ann,  still  with  her  parents;  Elsie  E.  who 
married  Mr.  Gray,  and  is  now  a  widow;  Emma 
W. ,  now  the  wife  of  Elry  Hall,  of  Sycamore,  Ill. ; 
Henry  A. ,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eleven  years ; 
Susan  B. ,  who  died  in  Campton;  De  Ette  O. ,  now 
the  wife  of  A.  T.  Mathewson,  druggist,  in  El¬ 
burn;  and  Mary  G.,  living  with  her  parents. 
The  year  before  his  marriage,  Mr.  John  Warne 
built  a  house  on  the  land  which  he  had  purchased 
of  the  Government,  January  30,  1844,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  farming  on  120  acres  of  Section  31,  Campton 
Township,  a  part  of  the  claim  which  his  father 
had  purchased  in  1837.  In  1870  he  removed  to 
Elburn,  where  he  has  since  resided.  The  old 
homestead  house  was  desti'oyed  by  fire  in  1872, 
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and  with  the  building  went  many  a  fond  and 
cherished  object  of  pleasant  memory.  Mr.  Warne 
has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  some  yearsi 
assessor  and  supervisor  of  Blackberry  and  Camp- 
ton  Townships,  and  has  filled  other  offices  in  his 
township.  He  has  partially  retired  from  the  active 
cares  of  life. 


j  OHN  F .  DEWEY,  the  editor  and  proprietor 
J  of  the  Aurora  Daily  News,  was  born  in  Ge- 
I  neva.  Kane  County,  September  23,  1856. 
His  father,  John  H.  Dewey,  was  a  native  of 
New  Aork  State,  born  in  Caldwell,  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty,  iu  1820,  and  the  family  name  and  lineage  are 
attributed  to  the  North  of  Ireland.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Maria  A.  Butterworth, 
was  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1829.  The 
majority  of  her  male  relatives  are  still  tradesmen 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  England,  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  Ireland.  Her  father  was  by  occupation  a 
brass  founder  and  machinist,  and  came  to  this 
country  to  establish  himself  in  business  in  1833, 
locating  in  Chicago  a  few  years  after  the  city  was 
settled.  While  engaged  in  erecting  his  foundry 
buildings,  he  was  stricken  down  with  malarial  and 
brain  fever  and  died,  leaving  his  property  in  such 
a  condition,  that  but  little  was  realized  from  the 
estate  for  the  support  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Dewey’s  parents  first  met  in  Geneva,  in 
1819,  and  were  married  two  years  later  in  Chicago. 
Five  children  were  born  to  them:  Charles  L.,  in 
1852;  Lillie  A.,  in  1854;  John  F.,  in  1856;  Carrie 
M.,  in  1858;  and  Jessie  M.,  in  1860.  Lillie  A. 
and  Carrie  M.  are  deceased. 

John  F.  Dewey  was  educated  iu  the  common 
schools  of  Batavia,  and  in  the  various  newspaper 
establishments  of  the  county.  He  began  the  print¬ 
ing  business  in  June,  1869,  in  the  office  of  Eoof  & 
Lewis,  publishers  of  the  Batavia  News,  with  whom 
he  continued  until  1871.  Since  then  he  has  worked 
at  his  trade  in  nearly  all  the  river  towns  in  the 
county,  aud  has  done  duty  as  an  editorial  writer 
on  five  different  Kane  County  journals,  besides 
serving  as  correspondent  for  three  or  four  others. 
From  1878  to  1880  he  owned  and  edited  the  St. 
Charles  Review,  a  paper  conspicuous  for  its  clean 
typography  and  general  excellence  of  makeup. 


In  1885  he  became  a  partner  in  the  Aurora  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  his  interest  in  which  he  sold  out  two 
years  later  to  his  partner.  Politically.  Mr.  Dewey 
is  a  Republican,  and  an  enthusiastic  one.  He  has, 
in  his  ten  years  of  political  life,  been  a  member  of 
a  score  of  Kane  County  Republican  conventions, 
and  also  a  delegate  to  several  district  and  State 
conventions.  In  1880  he  was  census  enumerator 
for  St.  Charles.  In  1881  he  served  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  as  secretary  of  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Education,  Insurance  and  Penitentiaries;  in  1883 
he  was  appointed  private  secretary  for  the  lieuten- 
ant- governor,  whom  he  served  during  the  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  18S  i  he  was  elected  chief  enrolling  and 
engrossing  clerk  of  the  Senate,  which  position  he 
filled,  it  is  said,  most  creditably.  Religiously', 
Mr.  Dewey  is  liberal,  being  a  member  of  no  church. 

He  purchased  a  one-third  interest  in  the 
Auioia  Daily  News,  in  July,  188/,  and  bought  out 
his  partners  three  months  later.  Under  his  man¬ 
agement  the  paper  is  steadily  gaining  friends  and 
subscribers. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  a  Benedict.  He 
was  married  July  13,  1887,  to  Kate  H.  Hunting- 

D 

ton,  a  native  of  Aurora,  of  old  American  stock, 
born  November  21,  1864. 

^^HOMAS  MCNAIR.  This  well-known  gen¬ 
tleman  is  a  prominent  and  influential  farmer 
of  Blackberry  Township,  having  resided 
•t/  there  half  a  century*.  He  was  born  in  Ve¬ 
nango  Township,  Erie  Co..  Penn.,  March  6,  1817, 
son  of  David  and  Nancy'  (Smith)  McNair,  natives 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  lived  and  died.  [A 
more  extended  account  of  them  is  given  in  the 
sketch  of  Samuel  McNair.] 

Thomas  is  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  twelve  chil¬ 
dren.  In  early'  life  he  assisted  his  parents  on  the 
farm,  and  his  educational  advantages  were  conse¬ 
quently  somewhat  limited.  Iu  1837,  he  came  to 
Illinois,  by  land,  with  wagons  and  teams,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  cousin,  coming  direct  to  Blackberry 
Township.  He  located  on  Section  18,  having 
taken  a  claim,  upon  which  he  now  resides.  March 
8,  1846,  he  married  Sarah  Cochran,  also  a  native 
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of  Erie  County,  Penn.,  born  April  8,  1825,  and  a 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Nancy  (Stillman)  Coch¬ 
ran,  the  former  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  the  latter  | 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  father  who  was  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  the 
mother  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNair  have  been  blessed  with  j 
three  children:  Frank  C.  proprietor  of  a  line  stock 
and  grain  farm  in  Butler  County,  Neb.,  Fred  G. 
and  Fink  S.  at  home.  For  two  years  past  Fred 
G.  has  managed  the  farm,  where  he  resides  with  [ 
his  parents.  Fink  S.  is  the  owner  of  160  acres 
of  land  in  Rooks  County,  Kas.,  purchased  two 
years  ago,  when  he  and  his  father  were  on  a  trip 
to  the  West.  Mr.  McNair  has  added  to  his  orig¬ 
inal  purchase  of  100  acres  until  he  now  owns  300 
acres  of  well -improved  land.  It  is  a  stock  and  | 
grain  farm,  with  a  dairy  in  connection. 

Although  not  members  of  any  church,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McNair  interest  themselves  in  all  works  of 
benevolence.  Politically,  he  was  formerly  a  Whig, 
and  is  now  a  Republican.  He  has  been  twice 
elected  road  commissioner,  and  has  served  on  the 
school  board  several  years.  Commencing  life  un¬ 
der  adverse  circumstances,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNair  1 
find  themselves  surrounded  with  all  that  could  be  j 
desired  to  make  life  happy  and  comfortable. 


NSEL  LAKE.  The  representatives  of  the 
log- cabin  days  in  this  part  of  Illinois  are 
becoming  fewer  every  year,  and  soon  the  | 
4/  faces  and  their  existence  here  will  be  but  a 
memory.  To  their  descendants,  to  all  of  us,  who 
are  now  reaping  where  they  sowed,  their  good 
names  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  their  I 
brave  and  patient  lives  remembered;  the  story  of  l 
their  dwelling  liex-e  told  from  parent  to  child,  and 
their  deeds  embalmed  in  the  i-ecollection  of  a  grate¬ 
ful  posterity.  In  this  democratic  country  we  have 
no  “Blue  Book”  which,  by  authority,  indicates  I 
who  are  the  “  first  families.  ”  The  truth  is,  the  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  first  and  rudest  cabins  in  the  new  country  j 
deserve  to  remain  forever,  as  they  were  in  fact  our 
“  first  families.  ”  The  time  will  come  when  men  will  j 
hunt  up  their  family  genealogy  with  great  care, 
and  they  will  rate  the  “blue  blood”  by  the  dates 


and  times  of  the  coming  of  their  forefathers  to  the 
waste  and  the  wilderness,  and  planting  here  our 
civilization.  To  aid  in  the  work  of  this  future  in¬ 
vestigation  we  give  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
Ansel  Lake  and  family.  He  is  a  native  of  Ox-leans 
County,  N.  Y.,  born  October  26,  1811,  the  son  of 
Elijah  and  Annis  (Stancliff)  Lake,  natives  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  respectively.  Ansel  Lake 
was  but  nine  years  of  age  when  his  parents  re¬ 
moved  to  Canada.  They  wei-e  farmers,  plain  and 
honest  people,  who  worked  and  saved  and  knew 
nothing  of  that  thrift  that  comes  of  fawning. 
Simple  and  sturdy,  bravery  and  honesty  were 
the  vix-tues  they  possessed,  and  to  give  these  un¬ 
impaired  to  their  children  was  the  earnest  am¬ 
bition  of  their  modest  and  usefxxl  lives.  Amid 
these  pastoral  surroundings  Ansel  passed  his 
childhood  and  yoxxth,  chiefly  learning  the  lessons 
of  field  woi-k  at  his  father’s  side,  and  at  his  mother’s 
knee  listening  to  the  sxxblime  and  simple  precepts 
that  are  the  promptings  of  a  mother’s  heart.  But 
few  of  his  childhood  days  were  devoted  to  the 
schoolroom.  There  was  but  little  of  those  facili¬ 
ties  at  hand  at  that  time,  and  then,  too,  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  case  called  for  his  aid  toward  the 
family  sustenance  from  the  earliest  hour  that  his 
young  hands  were  able  to  aid  at  all  in  this 
respect. 

In  1831  he  met  his  future  worldly  fate  in  the 
pair  of  bright  eyes  that  belonged  to  Miss  Catha¬ 
rine  Banham,  a  Canadian  girl,  who  had  grown  up 
a  not  very  distant  neighbor  to  the  Lake  family. 
She  was  born  March  16,  1806,  daughter  of  Elam 
and  Elizabeth  Banham.  They  were  married  in 
due  time,  and  to  them  were  given  seven  children : 
Aurelia,  Zelphi,  David,  Elizabeth,  Alvira,  George 
W.  and  Benjamin  F.  Of  these  children  four  are 
living,  and  Zelphi,  David  and  Alvira  ax-e  dead. 

In  1837  Mr.  Lake  moved  to  Illinois,  and 
bought  a  claim  in  Campton  Township,  where  he 
still  resides,  and  by  his  labor  and  intelligent  hus¬ 
bandry  has  made  himself  one  of  the  comfortable 
and  valxxable  homes  in  the  county.  His  father  had 
preceded  him  one  year  to  the  country,  and  through 
him  he  had  purchased  his  claim  the  year  before  he 
arrived  with  his  family  to  take  possession  of  the 
little  log-house,  which  was  nearly  all  the  actual 
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improvement  there  was  on  the  new  farm.  In  this 
hnrnble  hut  the  family  lived  and  labored  some 
years,  toiling  and  saving  in  the  hope  of  some  day 
being  able  to  build  them  a  more  domfortable  home. 
Success  in  this  respect  soon  came,  and  he  built  a 
roomy  and  comfortable  frame  dwelling,  adding 
continually  improvements,  until  in  time  he  came  to 
be  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Lake  was  one  of  the  early  men  to 
see  the  advantages  the  country  here  afforded  for 
dairying  purposes.  When  age  and  the  hour  of 
deserved  rest  came  to  him  he  transferred  the 
farm  and  its  cares  to  his  son,  B.  F.  Lake,  who  has 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  Kane 
County  farmers.  The  farm  contains  317  acres, 
with  modern  improvements,  and  a  tine  herd  of 
graded  and  thoroughbred  Holstein  cattle  are  graz- 
ing  upon  its  pastimes.  G.  W.  Lake  built  a  cheese 
factory,  situated  a  short  distance  south  of  the  resi¬ 
dence,  which  has  proved  a  profitable  and  success¬ 
ful  enterprise. 

Ansel  Lake  has  been,  through  his  half  century 
residence  in  Kane  County,  a  successful  and  enter¬ 
prising  farmer,  gaining  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances  by  an  upright 
and  industrious  life.  He  has  performed  for  the 
people  the  duties  of  school  director,  also  road 
commissioner.  In  politics  he  has  acted  with 
the  Republican  party.  His  venerable  and  beloved 
wife,  truly  his  sole  companion  and  helpmeet, 
was  called  from  earth  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and 
was  tenderly  laid  to  rest  in  Campton  Cemetery. 


Ej  DWIN  L.  MAYNARD.  Prominent  among 
the  young  men  of  Hampshire  Township, 
noted  for  their  sterling  worth  and  ability, 
esteemed  for  integrity  and  intelligence,  and 
respected  for  morality  and  uprightness,  is  this 
gentleman.  He  was  born  at  Hampshire.  Kane  Co. , 
Ill.,  December  29,  1854,  son  of  Abram  and  Anna 
(Terwilliger)  Maynard.  He  spent  his  early  life  on 
the  farm,  and  received  a  good  business  education. 
Upon  reaching  his  majority  he  still  clung  to  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  and  in  1882  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  it.  The  farm  consists  of  240  acx-es  of  rich 


and  fruitful  land  in  good  cultivation,  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  drained.  He  has  a  commodious 
residence,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  a  large  barn, 
cribs,  a  granary,  and  other  necessary  buildings. 
On  the  farm  are  twelve  horses,  forty  cattle  and 
i  seventy  hogs. 

Mr.  Maynard  has  served  as  school  director  four 
years,  and  is  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party.  December  25,  1883,  he  married  Helen 
Wright,  daughter  of  D.  C.  Wright,  of  Elgin, 
and  to  them  has  been  born  one  child,  John  A. 


SAMUEL  POULEYr,  a  native  of  Nottingham - 
^  shire,  England,  was  born  April  17,  1808. 

)  He  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  pioneers  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  there  being  no  roads 
\  or  bridges,  and  but  two  houses,  between  his  place 
and  Geneva,  then  a  small  cluster  of  but  a  few 
houses,  when  he  settled  here.  His  parents  were 
Robert  and  Hannah  (Godfrey)  Pouley.  His  father, 
who  followed  farming,  was  nearly  one  hundred 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Samuel  Pouley  followed  gardening  while  in 
England,  and  had  but  limited  advantages  for  an 
education,  such  as  he  has  being  acquired  by  his 
j  own  efforts.  In  1840  he  came  to  America,  re¬ 
mained  in  New  York  one  vear,  then  moved  to  Illi- 
nois,  settling  in  Blackberry  Township,  where  he 
now  resides.  Here  he  took  up  a  claim,  and  com¬ 
menced  general  farming.  While  in  England,  Mr. 
Pouley  had  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  upon  coming  to  Illinois,  held  meetings 
in  schoolhouses  and  dwelling  houses,  being  one 
of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  Kane  County.  At 
this  time  there  were  only  about  seventy  voters  in 
Blackberry  Township. 

January  1,  1844,  Mr.  Pouley  married  Almira 
Hitchcock,  who  was  born  in  Vermont,  November  9, 
1810,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Achsah  Hitchcock, 
natives  of  Vermont,  where  they  lived  until  their 
decease,  the  father  being  ninety-two  years  of  age. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pouley  have  had  six  children:  Rob¬ 
ert  F.,  now  in  Florida;  Martha  A.,  now  Mrs. Charles 
A.  Baker,  in  Fostoria,  Kas. ;  Eliza  J.,  now  Mrs. 
John  Winters,  of  Virgil  Township;  Samuel  E.,  of 
Blackberry  Township;  Emma  L.,  now  Mrs.  Martin 
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Withey,  of  Iowa,  and  one  that  died  in  infancy.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pouley  are  respected  by  all  who  know  them, 
and  are  honored  members  of  the  Free-Will  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  at  Elburn,  having  been  two  of  its  first 
members.  They  reside  with  their  son  in  Black¬ 
berry  Township,  and,  although  now  very  old,  are 
quite  strong  and  active.  In  politics,  Mr.  Pouley  is 
a  Republican;  he  was  formerly  an  ardent  Aboli¬ 
tionist. 


LEWIS  FLETCHER,  a  well-known  citizen 
and  retired  merchant  of  Elgin,  was  born  in 
\  Wyoming  County,  Penn.,  April  9,  1824,  to 
William  and  Hannah  (Tuck)  Fletcher,  na¬ 
tives  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  the  father  by 
trade  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods;  they  came 
to  America  in  about  1816,  locating  in  Wyoming 
County,  Penn.,  where  they  engaged  in  farming. 
William  Fletcher  died  there  when  fifty -four  years 
of  asre,  in  1838;  his  widow  died  at  her  son’s  home 
in  Elgin,  December  7,  1866,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years. 

Lewis,  who  is  the  eighth  in  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  began  life  for  himself  when  fifteen  years 
of  age.  In  the  fall  of  1845  he  came  to  Kane 

o 

County,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Plato  Township, 
where  he  resided  until  1866.  He  at  once  became 
one  of  the  representative  farmers  of  the  township, 
and  twice  represented  the  people  as  supervisor, 
besides  holding  various  other  positions  of  trust 
and  honor.  In  1866  he  came  to  Elgin,  and  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  a  planing-mill.  In  1876  was 
organized  the  company  of  Fletcher  &  Burgess, 
dealers  in  lumber,  building  material,  etc.,  which 
lasted  three  years.  In  1880  Mr.  Fletcher  erected 
a  block  of  stores  in  the  city,  and  engaged  in  the 
drug  business,  at  which  he  remained  about  one 
year,  when  he  retired  from  active  business  life. 

June  26,  1849,  at  Geneva,  Ill.,  he  married 
Miss  Lydia  A.  Griste,  a  native  of  Wyoming 
County,  Penn.,  born  September  18,  1821,  a 

daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Osborn)  Griste, 
natives  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  respect¬ 
ively.  Her  grandfather  removed  from  Connecticut 
to  Pennsylvania,  when  her  father  was  four  years 
of  age,  and  settled  in  Wyoming  County;  he  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 


Her  father  died  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four 
years;  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  Her 
mother  died  March  4,  1862,  aged  seventy-five 
years;  she  had,  after  1855,  made  her  home  with 
her  children  in  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher 
had  the  following  named  children:  Theodore  E. 
(deceased);  Albert  L.,  born  December  10,  1853; 
Henry  C.,  born  October  19,  1855.  They  have  also 
an  adopted  daughter,  Emma,  now  wife  of  Mr. 
Charles  Stone,  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Elgin 
Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  are  both  con¬ 
nected  with  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Elgin.  Politically,  he  is  a  Republican. 


LYMAN  C.  STERLING,  one  of  the  active, 

,  pushing  and  enterprising  men  of  Kane 
1  County,  now  retired  and  living  in  quiet  com¬ 
fort  in  the  city  of  Elgin,  is  by  birth  a  native 
of  New  York  State,  born  at  Martinsburg,  Lewis 
County,  October  6,  1826.  He  is  the  son  of  Will¬ 
iam  and  Amy  (Archer)  Sterling,  both  of  early  New 
York  families,  who  were  often  in  the  midst  of  the 
long  and  bitter  struggles  between  civilized  and  sav¬ 
age  wild  life.  The  ancestors  of  the  Sterlings  were 
of  Scotch  origin.  The  grandfather  of  Lyman  C. 
was  brought  to  America  in  1777  by  his  parents, 
when  an  infant.  It  is  told,  and  it  is  a  true  inci¬ 
dent,  that  his  mother  at  one  time  saw  the  Indians 
approaching  her  cabin,  when  she  hurriedly  ran 
with  her  babe  and  secreted  him  behind  a  log, 
where  the  little  pioneer  instinctively  remained  so 
quiet  that  he  was  not  discovered  by  the  Indians, 
although  they  passed  within  a  short  distance  of 
where  he  was  hidden. 

The  parents  came  to  Illinois  in  1867,  and  made 
their  home  with  their  son  Lyman  C. ,  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them  one  year,  purchased  his  farm  in  W avne, 
Du  Page  County,  and  engaged  in  farming,  giving 
especial  attention  to  dairying. 

Prior  to  his  removal  to  the  West,  Mr.  Sterling  was 
.  married  to  Eliza  A.  Kitts,  a  native  of  Denmark, 
Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  January  11,  1835.  Her 
parents,  John  and  Mary  (McComb)  Kitts,  removed 
to  St.  Lawrence  County  when  she  was  quite,  young. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling  have  been  born  four 
children,  as  follows;  Mary  A,  (deceased);  Kent  W., 
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born  June  7,  1866;  Minnie,  born  April  16,  1869; 
and  Dora  A.,  born  March  18,  1872.  This  family, 
in  their  pleasant  and  comfortable  home,  form  a 
prominent  part  in  the  social  circles  of  Elgin.  In 
his  boyhood  Mr.  Sterling  had  but  meager  school 
advantages,  but,  active  of  body  and  vigorous  of  in¬ 
tellect  he  met  the  natural  obstacles  in  his  path  and 
overcame  them. 

Mrs.  Sterling  is  a  communicant  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Ladies’  Social  and  Benevolent  Societies.  Mr. 
Sterling  has  acted  with  the  Democratic  party  in 
political  matters,  and  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 


HOSEA  E.  PERKINS  was  born  at  Champion, 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  November  8,  1819. 
His  grandfather  Solomon  Perkins,  a  na- 
•f  tive  of  Maine,  came  to  the  State  of  New 
York  in  its  early  settlement,  and  participated  in 
the  French  and  Indian  W ar.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  he  was  employed  by  the  Colonial  Government 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war;  he  died 
in  1835.  Hosea  Perkins,  the  father  of  Hosea  E., 
was  a  native  of  Maine,  but  for  several  years  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  of  New  York;  in  1827  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Ohio  and  engaged  in  farming;  during  his 
life  he  held  several  public  positions;  he  married 
Edith  Manchester,  daughter  of  Job  Manchester, 
a  native  of  Bristol,  B.  I.,  but  a  resident  of  New 
York;  to  them  were  born  twelve  children,  of 
whom  Hosea  E.  is  the  sixth.  The  father  died 
in  1847,  and  the  mother  in  1863. 

The  subject  of  this  commemorative  record  was 
reared  on  the  farm,  receiving  a  good  education, 
and  for  seven  years  taught  school  during  winter, 
working  on  the  farm  in  summer.  In  1841  he  came 
to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  Elgin  Township,  where 
he  bought  an  interest  in  a  quarter  section  of  land 
in  Section  26,  a  part  of  which  he  still  owns.  He 
has  added  to  it,  until  he  now  has  300  acres,  his 
residence  being  in  Section  34.  For  several  vears 
Mr.  Perkins  was  engaged  in  raising  grain,  then 
turned  his  attention  to  breeding  horses,  but  now 
is  keeping  a  dairy,  for  which  his  farm  is  well 
adapted;  it  is  thoroughly  drained.  He  has  a  good 


dwelling-house  and  four  commodious  barns,  pleas¬ 
antly  located  near  Clintonville.  Mr.  Perkins  has 
the  reputation  of  standing  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  general 
affairs,  and  has  held  the  position  of  supervisor, 
assistant  supervisor,  road  commissioner,  and  has 
been  school  trustee,  eighteen  years.  In  politics,  he 
was  at  first  a  Democrat,  later  a  Free-Soiler,  but 
now  supports  the  Republican  party. 

December  11,  1850,  he  married  Mary  Bishop, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Bishop.  Mrs.  Perkins  died 
January  28,  1853,  and  May  18,  1854,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Hale,  daughter  of  Isaac  Hale,  of  Elgin; 
to  them  were  born  six  children :  Edson  A. ,  Harvey 
W.,  William  M.,  Zilpha  E.,  Albert  G.  and  Mary 
E.  The  mother  of  these  children  died  January  11, 
1868,  and  June  8,  1869,  Mr.  Perkins  married 
Anna  J.  Marshall,  of  Elgin;  to  them  were  born 
seven  children:  Louis  A.,  Charles  F.,  Anna  E., 
Frederick  E. ,  Harry  B. ,  Chester  M.  and  Eugene  R. 


Ill  Jl(  RS.  NANCY  PLATT,  widow  of  Samuel 
and  a  resident  of  Blackberry  Town- 
I  J  1]  ship,  is  a  native  of  Erie  County,  Penn., 
■fJ  born  September  14,  1812.  Her  parents 
were  David  and  Nancy  (Smith)  McNair,  the  former 
of  whom,  a  native  of  Scotland,  came  to  America  in 
an  early  day.  [A  sketch  of  them  is  given  else¬ 
where  in  this  volume.  ]  Mrs.  Platt  is  a  sister  of 
Dr.  McNair,  whose  biography  is  also  to  be  found 
in  this  work.  March  24,  1834,  she  married  Samuel 
Platt,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  son 
of  Nehemiah  and  Anna  (Platt)  Platt.  They  were 
cultured  people,  the  founders  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

September  30,  1836,  is  the  date  of  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Platt  in  this  county,  when  they 
settled  upon  a  farm  of  324  acres  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  on  Blackberry  Creek;  the  house  they  lived 
in  was  a  log-cabin,  and  they  consequently  expe¬ 
rienced  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  Mr.  Platt 
was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  in  Blackberry 
Township,  serving  as  such  several  years.  He  was 
also  elected  the  first  supervisor  of  that  township, 
but  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  he  died, 
April  13,  1850;  he  was  born  August  28,  1805,  He 
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was  a  citizen  of  great  influence,  interested  in  all 
movements  for  the  public  welfare,  and  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  leader  in  all  public  affairs.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  educational  matters,  and 
endeavored  to  make  Kane  County  equal  in  this  re¬ 
spect  to  his  former  home  in  the  East.  He  was  a 
respected  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
his  family  were  six  children,  all  born  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Blackberry  Township,  namely:  A 
daughter  (deceased  in  infancy);  James  Whitehill 
(deceased),  Sophia  (now  Mrs.  John  W.  Swain,  of 
Elburn,  III.),  Nancy  Anna  (now  Mrs.  H.  S.  White, 
also  of  Elburn),  Martha  (deceased),  Mary  (now 
wife  of  George  N.  Outhouse,  of  Elburn). 

Mrs.  Platt  is  now  living  in  Elburn,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age,  an  honored  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  her  husband’s 
death  she  conducted  the  home  farm  several  years, 
with  her  three  daughters,  and  in  1876  she  moved 
into  Elburn,  after  having  resided  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  forty  years.  She  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  her  life-long  labors,  passing  her  declining  years 
surrounded  by  her  children,  all  of  whom  reside 
here;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  yet  be 
spared  many  years  of  these  blessings. 


v  HARLES  E.  SMILEY  is  a  son  of  Abraham 
and  Agnes  (Stevenson)  Smiley,  a  native  of 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  born  October  3, 
1843.  When  he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen 
years  (1857)  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Illinois, 
and  they  located  on  their  farm  in  Kaneville  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  County.  Afterward  the  family  moved 
to  Maple  Park  (formerly  called  Lodi),  where  the 
father  died  in  1881,  aged  seventy-five  years;  and 
two  years  thereafter,  in  1883,  he  was  joined  in  the 
silent  city  of  the  dead  by  his  wife,  and  life  com¬ 
panion,  at  the  time  of  her  death  aged  seventy- 
four  years.  This  family  consisted  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  Charles  E.  being  the  youngest.  He  was 
reared  in  the  home  of  his  parents,  and  attended 
the  public  schools  during  the  winter  months,  labor¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  In  1861,  when  he  was  but  seventeen 
years  of  age,  the  country  called  for  troops  to  de¬ 


fend  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and,  fired  with  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  his  fathers,  he  volunteered,  en¬ 
listing  in  Company  I,  Forty -second  Illinois  Infan¬ 
try,  and  marched  to  the  front.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  term  of  service  in  the  ranks,  the  country  was 
still  wanting  troops  to  keep  unbroken  the  line  of 
the  Union  defenders,  and  he  re-enlisted,  or,  as 
the  soldiers  name  it,  veteranized.  During  the 
long  war  he  was  an  active  participant  in  many  of 
the  battles  and  sieges,  and  the  long  and  heavy 
marches  through  the  enemy’s  country.  He  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  battles  of  Stone  River,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Mission  Ridge,  Nashville,  and  was  in  the 
celebrated  Atlanta  campaign,  besides  many  other 
similar  engagements,  sieges  and  skirmishes.  For 
his  efficient  services  as  a  soldier  he  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant,  and  was  in  this  office  at  the  close 
of  the  war  when  mustered  out  of  service.  When 
the  great  army  was  disbanded  he  returned  to  his 
home,  and  engaged  in  merchandising  at  Maple  Park, 
Carrying  on  the  business  successfully  until  1886, 
when  the  people,  in  part  Recompense  for  his  gallant 
services  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  and  because  of  his 
great  personal  popularity,  tendered  him  the  nom¬ 
ination  to  the  office  of  county  treasurer.  He  was 
triumphantly  elected,  and  is  now  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  that  responsible  office.  Previous  to 
his  election  to  this  office  he  had  held  other  public 
positions,  and  in  these  had  given  assurance  of 
being  the  official  who,  either  in  public  or  private 
life,  filled  to  the  best  the  Jeffersonian  requirement 
of  capability  and  honesty.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
political  sympathies,  but  in  his  friendship  he  in¬ 
cludes  all  those  who  know  and  understand  him  the 
best. 

January  20,  1869,  Mr.  Smiley  and  Emeline  A. 
Brown  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
She  is  a  native  of  Forfar,  Scotland,  born  in  1840, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  David  and  Ellen  (Shepard) 
Brown,  who  immigrated  to  America  when  she  was 
an  infant.  They  came  directly  to  Kane  County, 
Ill.,  purchased  land,  and  commenced  farming  in 
Virgil  Township.  They  now  reside  in  the  village 
of  Maple  Park,  where  they  are  known  and  re¬ 
spected  as  well-to-do  and  excellent  people.  To 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley  have  been 
born  the  following  named  children:  Clyde  C- ,  born 
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November  10,  I860,  a  graduate  of  Geneva  High 
School,  and  Gay  E.,  born  August  4,  1871. 

Mr.  Smiley,  on  the  maternal  side  of  the  family, 
is  of  Irish  descent,  the  grandfather  being  a  native 
of  Ireland.  He  is,  as  is  indicated  by  his  political 
popularity,  one  of  the  most  affable  and  genial  of 
men,  ever  kind  and  considerate  to  all,  and  to  his 
friends  as  true  as  steel.  Withal,  a  man  of  strong, 
earnest  convictions,  and,  especially  in  political 
matters,  he  is  one  who  possesses  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  is,  as  a  business  and  public  man, 
on  the  threshold  of  life,  and  this  is  full  of  future 
promise. 


WILLIAM  W.  MORRISON,  residing  on 
his  farm,  east  of  St.  Charles,  is  a  native 
of  Cumberland  County,  Tenn.,  where  he 
was  born  December  11,  1831.  His  par¬ 
ents,  Wilson  W.  and  Mary  (Langhlin)  Morrison, 
who  were  from  Virginia,  came  to  Coles  County, 
Ill. ,  when  William  W.  was  but  eighteen  months  old. 
This  being  in  1833  makes  them  pioneers  of  that 
county.  William  W.  Morrison  was  reared  amid 
the  privations  of  a  frontier  life,  and  since  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  he  has  been  his  own  bread  win¬ 
ner.  In  1849  he  came  to  Kane  County,  where  he 
engaged  as  a  farm  hand,  and  in  1865  he  purchased 
the  farm  on  which  he  has  since  resided. 

December  11,  1862,  he  married  Miss  Emeline 
G.  Knok,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  January 
4,  1833.  Seven  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
live  now  living:  Emily  M.,  Martha  O. ,  Charles  A., 
Jennie  C.  and  Zorelda  A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison 
are  members  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  has  officiated  as  local  minister  for 
twenty  years.  He  is  a  Republican-Prohibitionist. 


CHRISTOPH  KRUSE,  born  May  28,  1840, 
spent  his  early  life  on  a  farm,  receiving 
^  a  practical  education.  In  1869  he  came 
to  America,  and  for  four  years  worked 
among  the  farmers  of  Dundee  Township;  then 
for  five  years  he  rented  land.  In  1878  he  bought 
eighty  acres  on  Section  29,  Elgin  Township, 
where  he  still  resides.  He  has  a  very  neat  res¬ 
idence,  one  large  barn,  100x30  feet,  and  another 
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30x16  feet,  as  well  as  other  buildings,  all  well 
put  up  and  very  neat  in  appearance,  and  his 
farm  is  in  good  condition,  being  well  tiled.  Mr. 
Kruse  is  at  present  engaged  in  dairying,  and  his 
farm  supports  a  herd  of  about  twenty-five  cows. 
He  is  an  enterprising  man,  of  keen  observation. 
He  has  served  three  years  as  school  director.  He 
is  a  consistent  member  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church;  politically,  a  Republican. 

October  26,  1864,  he  married  Reka  Dethloff, 
daughter  of  Charles  Dethloff,  and  born  December 
22,  1841.  By  this  union  were  ten  children,  three 
of  whom  died  in  early  childhood.  The  names  and 
dates  of  birth  of  those  living  are  as  follows:  Will¬ 
iam,  March  31,  1866;  Minnie,  October  15,  1868; 
Carrie,  November  21,  1S70;  Mary,  November  7, 
1874;  Charles,  September  6,  1878;  Lizzie,  March 
13,  1883,  and  George,  February  5,  1886. 


LBERT  E.  DAVIS.  Although  little  over 
six  years  in  this  country,  this  gentleman 
has  met  with  marked  success.  He  was 
T/  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  August 
29,  1860,  son  of  Giles  and  Thurza  (Patch)  Davis, 
also  natives  of  England,  the  former  by  trade  a 
shoemaker.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  apprenticed  to  the  tailoring  trade, 
receiving  at  first  the  sum  of  one  shilling  sterling 
per  week  as  wages.  In  April,  1881,  he  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  his  native  land,  and  crossed  the  broad  At¬ 
lantic,  coming  direct  to  Batavia,  and,  staying  one 
week  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  James  Patch,  he  subse¬ 
quently  worked  five  weeks  for  Mr.  Bruce,  of 
Aurora,  Ill. ,  going  from  there  to  Elburn  and  work¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Frank  Johnson,  whom  he  bought  out 
March  1,  1882. 

He  married,  March  1,  1883,  Miss  Fannie  A. 
Pooley,  who  was  born  in  Elburn,  Ill.,  in  1863,  her 
parents  being  natives  of  England.  The  result  of 
their  union  is  two  children:  Albert  E.,  Jr.,  born 
February  12,  1885,  and  Annie  Lillian,  born  April 
3,  1887.  November  1,  1883,  Mr.  Davis  opened  a 
store  in  Batavia,  and  October  1,  1885,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Isaiah  Griffin,  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  gents’  furnishing,  etc.,  business,  in  Bata¬ 
via.  July  27,  1887,  he  bought  out  Mr.  Griffin, 
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and  has  since  continued  the  business  alone.  Mr. 
Davis  is  steward  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  in  politics  he  inclines  to  the  Prohibition 
ticket. 


LGERNON  A.  BURR,  owner  and  proprietor 
of  a  fine  stock,  grain  and  dairy  farm  of  240 
acres,  located  on  Sections  7  and  8,  and  well 
known  as  a  prominent  citizen  of  St.  Charles 
Township,  was  born  on  the  farm  on  which  his 
brother  now  resides,  August  11,  1846.  In  1868 
he  went  to  Michigan,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
engaged  in  the  shops  of  Nichols,  Sheppard  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  the  Vibrator  Thrashing  Machine. 
Returning  to  Illinois,  in  1870,  he  began  farming  on 
his  present  place,  which  he  purchased  in  1881,  and 
on  which  he  has  erected  fine,  commodious  buildings. 
Sometime  previous  to  commencing  farming  he  was 
engaged  in  the  stock  business  in  Texas. 

In  1872  Mr.  Burr  married  Miss  Cornelia  L. 
Bartlett,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burr,  and  a  native 
of  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  born  November  17,  1846. 
She  is  a  liberally  educated  lady,  a  graduate  of  the 
Providence  Conference  Seminary,  at  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I.  Their  only  child,  Arthur  J. ,  was  born 
January  18,  1876.  Politically,  Mr.  Burr,  like  his 
brother,  is  independent,  and  is  not  bound  by  any 
party  ties.  The  Burr  families  are  widely  known 
and  highly  respected. 


QEORGE  GOODRODE,  the  subject  of  this 
:  biographical  sketch,  was  born  in  Rochester, 
j  N.  Y. ,  April  1,  1849,  and  is  a  son  of 
.  1  Charles  and  Charlotte  (Anderson)  Good- 
rode,  natives  of  Canada,  who  came  west  in  1850 
and  located  in  Kane  County,  Ill.  The  father,  who 
died  December  19,  1878,  visited  Chicago  in  1820, 
at  which  time  there  was  only  one  log-house  in  the 
place,  and  about  the  only  white  man  was  Jean 
Baptiste  Beaubien.  When  George  Goodrode  was 
but  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  he  began  the  life  of  a 
sailor  on  the  lakes,  which  he  continued  until  he 
was  about  twenty,  when  he  engaged  as  fireman 
on  a  locomotive,  and  after  five  years’  service  in 
that  capacity  was  given  charge  of  one,  as  engineer, 


in  which  position  ho  has  since  served  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Goodrode  is  married  to  Josephine  E., 
daughter  of  James  Poling,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  and 
their  union  has  been  blessed  with  two  daughters: 
Alitha  H.  and  Lucretia.  There  is  a  son  by  a 
former  marriage  of  Mrs.  Goodrode,  James  A. 
Poling,  a  young  man  of  literary  and  musical 
attainments,  now  a  teacher  of  music  and  harmony. 
Mr.  Goodrode  is  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  and  of  Aurora  Commandery, 
No.  22,  K.  T. ,  of  Aurora.  He  and  his  wife  attend 
the  Baptist  Church.  His  professional  work  has 
been  marked  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  his  position,  and  his  record  is  a  most  hon¬ 
orable  one.  He  is  a  public-spirited  citizen,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  respect  of  those  who  know  him. 


WASHINGTON  STOWELL.  In  1835  one 
I  of  Kane  County’s  pioneer  families,  after 
having  made  a  long  and  tedious  overland 
voyage,  of  nearly  three  months,  starting 
from  Hartford,  Conn.,  August  26,  1835,  and  ar¬ 
riving  November  16,  same  year,  settled  on  a  claim 
on  Section  5,  St.  Charles  Township.  This  was 
Seth  Stowell,  who,  with  his  wife,  Annah  (Allen) 
Stowell,  had  removed  from  Connecticut,  their 
native  State,  to  Massachusetts,  thence  to  New  York, 
and  from  there  again  to  Connecticut,  whence,  as 
stated,  they  came  to  Illinois.  Here  they  are  re¬ 
membered  as  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  this 
region,  residing  here  until  1852,  when  they  revis¬ 
ited  the  East,  remaining  two  years.  Then,  return¬ 
ing  to  Elgin  Township,  they  here  lived  until  their 
deaths,  Annah  Stowell  dying  July  27,  1865,  and 
Seth  Stowell,  November  2,  1885.  They  had  a 
family  of  five  children,  of  whom  Washington  is 
the  youngest. 

He  was  born  at  Enfield,  Conn.,  October  2, 
1832,  and  was,  therefore,  but  three  years  old  when 
his  parents  brought  him  to  Kane  County.  He 
began  working  as  a  carpenter  when  twenty  years 
of  age.  In  1859  he  went  to  Texas,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1868,  and  was  in  the  frontier  service 
during  the  Rebellion.  In  the  latter  year  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  North  and  located  in  Elgin  Town- 
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ship,  removing  to  his  present  place,  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  in  St.  Charles,  in  1881. 

In  I860  Mr.  Stowell  married  Miss  Martha  J. 
Hunter,  who  was  born  in  Hardin  County,  Tenn. , 
in  1841.  She  went  to  Texas  when  she  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  with  her  parents,  Malcolm  and  Nancy 
(Anderson)  Hunter,  where  she  met  and  married 
Mr.  Stowell.  The  result  of  their  union  is  six  chil¬ 
dren,  named,  respectively,  Mary  J.,  Luanna  (de¬ 
ceased),  Seth  F.,  Louisa,  Emma  J.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowell  are  liberal  in  their 
religious  belief.  Politically,  Mr.  Stowell  is  a  Re¬ 
publican,  and  has  served  the  township  in  some 
local  offices,  such  as  member  of  the  school  board, 
etc. ;  he  is  a  substantial  citizen,  held  in  good 
esteem. 


LBERT  B.  LAUGHLIN,  one  of  St.  Charles’ 
prominent  and  representative  citizens,  was 
born  in  Wayne,  DuPage  Co.,  Ill.,  January 
21,  1846.  His  parents  were  John  M.  and 
Emily  N.  (Garton)  Laughlin,  former  a  native  of 
Virginia,  latter  of  Kentucky;  they  came  to  Illinois 
about  1834,  prior  to  their  marriage,  from  Indiana, 
in  company  with  her  parents.  They  improved 
several  fine  fai’rns  in  this  locality,  and  removed  to 
Du  Page  County,  where  they  resided  until  Mr. 
Laughlin  died,  September  13,  1885.  He  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  he,  with  his  wife  and  several  others, 
on  account  of  attending  meetings  held  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Redfield,  severed  their  communion  with 
that  church,  and  organized  the  Free  Methodist 
Church.  Mr.  Laughlin  was,  therefore,  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  this  creed,  and  in  his  dooryard 
was  held  the  first  Free  Methodist  Conference. 

July  3,  1867,  Albert  B.  Laughlin  married  Miss 
Ethal  R.  Brownell,  a  native  of  Illinois,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1848;  her  father  died  when  she  was  a 
child.  [See  sketch  of  E.  A.  Brownell.  J  Id  the 
spring  following  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laughlin  located  on  their  present  farm,  two  miles 
east  of  St.  Charles,  where  they  have  175  acres  of 
well -improved  land,  large,  commodious  barns,  and 
a  handsome  dwelling.  Their  union  has  been  blessed 
with  seven  children,  of  which  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  are  now  living:  John  A.,  born  September 


15,  1868;  Nellie  E.,  December  21,  1872;  Charles 
E.,  January  11,  1875;  Eddy  R.,  November  30, 
1877;  William  M. ,  September  27,  1880;  May  E., 
April  13,  1883.  Mr.  Laughlin  is  trustee  and 
steward  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church.  In  poli¬ 
tics  he  is  a  Republican. 


QEORGE  B.  MARCH,  a  leading,  influential 
f  citizen  and  farmer  of  St.  Charles  Township, 
is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  born  in  Wal- 
.  I  pole,  Cheshire  County,  in  1835.  He  is  a 
son  of  John  S.  and  Sarepta  Bundy  March,  who 
were  born,  reared  and  married  at  the  same  place. 
John  S.  March  was  a  captain  in  the  militia  of  his 
native  State,  and  was  known  as  a  public-spirited 
and  highly-respected  citizen.  He  was  a  man  of 
impressive  personal  bearing,  noted  as  a  strict  dis¬ 
ciplinarian.  His  wife,  Sarepta  March,  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  person  in  women’ s  circles,  of  keen  intellectual 
powers,  and  possessed  of  a  good  education. 

George  B.  March  was  liberally  educated  by  his 
mother,  and  at  the  academy  of  his  native  town. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  express  business,  and  in 
1857  he  came  to  St.  Charles.  June  1,  1859,  Mr. 
March  married  Miss  Marion  L.  Minard,  and  they 
at  once  located  on  their  present  farm,  where  they 
have  since  resided.  Four  children  have  gladdened 
their  home:  George  Leslie  (born  October  23, 
1860),  John  Hubert  (born  January  14,  1866), 
William  Elmer  (born  December  29,  1869),  Wil¬ 
bur  Curtis  (born  May  15,  1879).  The  son,  George 
Leslie,  was  married  March  30,  1881,  to  Martha 
Inez  Cranston,  only  daughter  of  Herman  I. 
Cranston,  a  prominent  farmer  and  dairyman  of  St. 
Charles,  and  two  children  have  been  born  to  them: 
Earl  Leslie  (born  September  15,  1883)  and  Lora 
Martha  (November  20, 1885).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
B.  March  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Mr.  March  acting  as  trustee.  He  is  a  Re¬ 
publican,  and  has  held  various  local  offices.  He  is 
a  F.  &  A.  M.  and  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 

Mrs.  Marion  L.  March,  a  daughter  of  George 
W.  Minard,  is  a  native  of  Kane  County,  and  was 
born  February  10,  1841,  in  a  log-cabin,  on  the 
spot  where  she  now  resides  with  her  husband  and 
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family.  Her  father,  a  native  of  Rockingham,  Vt. , 
left  his  native  place  August  11,  1833,  and  came  to 
Illinois  with  his  brother  and  two  other  gentlemen, 
Dean  and  Read  Ferson.  After  spending  some 
time  in  Chicago  he  located  in  St.  Charles  Town¬ 
ship,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  is 
remembered  as  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  this 
region.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  greatly 
inspected  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  was 
especially  interested  in  the  advancement  of  both 
religious  and  educational  interests,  believing  that 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country  depended 
much  upon  the  thorough  enlightenment  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  with  whom  lies  the  safeguard  of  all 
national  prosperity. 


ARTHOLOMEW  C.  YATES.  The  resi¬ 
dence  of  this  gentleman  in  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva  distinguishes  the  place  as 
the  home,  in  his  life  of  retirement,  of  one 
who  may  now  be  called  the  father  of  the  secret  serv¬ 
ice  and  detective  agencies,  as  organized  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  this  country.  At  all  events  there  are  few,  if 
any,  who  can  date  the  commencement  of  their  serv¬ 
ices  farther  back  than  can  Mr.  Yates,  which  ex¬ 
tends  over  a  period  of  fifty  years.  He  was  born 
in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1811.  His 
ancestors  were  of  Holland.  His  grandfather,  Yates, 
was  the  first  of  the  family  who  came  to  America; 
first  stopping  in  New  Jersey,  and  then  going  to 
the  State  of  New  York.  His  parents  were  Thomas 
and  Olive  (Rawson)  Yates,  natives  of  New  York. 
The  father  was  a  highly  respected  gentleman,  and 
did  the  country  good  service  in  the  War  of 
1812-15. 


Mr.  Yates  grew  to  manhood  amid  the  scenes  of 
pioneer  life,  and  experienced  many  severe  depriva¬ 
tions.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  the  borders 
of  the  white  settlements,  his  parents  having  re¬ 
moved  to  Western  New  York  when  he  was  but  six 
years  old.  When  Mr.  Yates  had  reached  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  he  commenced  to  learn  the  car¬ 
penter’s  trade,  and  connected  with  it  that  of  chair 
maker.  With  the  small  wages  he  could  thus  earn 
he  was  enabled  to  contribute  considerably  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  parents  and  family,  during 


which  time  there  was  a  failure  of  crops,  and 
provisions  reached  such  high  figures  as  $50  a 
barrel  for  flour.  He  was  hardly  past  his  twenty- 
first  year,  when  circumstances  turned  his  attention 
to  the  detection  and  discovery  of  criminals,  and 
bringing  them  to  the  bar  of  justice.  He  moved 
from  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  genius,  and  at 
first  was  a  volunteer  in  the  smallest  beginnings  of 
a  business  that  has  now  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
great  institutions  of  the  country.  When  once 
started  upon  his  course  his  rise  to  the  very  head  was 
easy  and  rapid.  He  has  seen  and  been  a  part  of 
the  craft  from  the  volunteer  pursuer  of  the  fugitive 
from  justice  to  the  head  and  director  of  some  of 
the  most  important  agencies  of  the  country.  He 
was  for  eleven  years  in  the  employment  of  the 
Government,  running  down  counterfeiters.  He 
was  chief  of  police  in  Chicago  under  Mayor  John 
Wentworth.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  detectives  of  the  past  forty  years  but  who 
has  been  his  pupil,  or  has  acted  as  subordinate 
under  him;  Allan  Pinkerton  was  one  of  the  many 
he  trained.  He  hired  this  man  and  paid  him 
monthly  wages,  when  he  took  service  under  the 
General  Government.  During  the  first  year  of  this 
service  he  captured  and  “  sent  over  the  road  ”  no 
less  than  thirty- six  counterfeiters.  Mr.  Yates  came 
to  Illinois  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Blackberry 
Township  in  1846.  In  the  fall  of  1848  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Kane  County,  and,  serving  his 
term,  he  was  re-elected  his  own  successor.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  captured  fourteen  horse  thieves, 
and  in  all  the  time  he  never  lost  a  thief’s  trail 
when  once  reported.  He  destroyed  for  a  time  the 
business  of  horse  stealing  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Yates  has  been  twice  married:  First  to 
Nancy  Tobias,  in  1842.  She  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  born  in  1826.  The  children  by  this  union 
now  living  are  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Col.  O.  J. 
Downing,  of  Dixon,  Ill. ;  Martha  A. ,  residing  in 
Aurora,  and  Charles  C.,  engaged  in  business  in 
Rush ville.  Ill.  Mrs.  Yates  departed  this  life  in  1857 ; 
she  died  as  she  had  lived,  a  pious  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  following  sea¬ 
son  Mr.  Yates  married  Susan  Miller,  born  in  Ohio, 
in  1838.  Her  father  was  a  clergyman  in  the 
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Evangelical  Church.  Of  this  marriage  there  were 
two  children:  Jessie  B.,  now  Mrs.  Edward  Brown, 
of  Geneva  Ill.,  and  Richard  (deceased).  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Yates  are  exemplary  members  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church;  he  is  a  Republican.  In 
addition  to  that  of  sheriff  he  has  held  many  minor 
offices.  Now,  at  the  green  old  age  of  seventy-six 
years,  he  is  strong  and  active,  physically  and 
mentally. 


Ft  ARK  H.  BISBY.  Probably  no  other  man 
in  the  Township  of  St.  Charles  was  ever 
more  widely  known,  or  had  a  greater 
number  of  friends,  than  Mr.  Bisbv,  who 
died  December  19,  1882.  His  record  was  an  hon¬ 
orable  one,  and  of  the  many  hundreds  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  in  the  development  of 
the  county,  none  knew  him  but  to  respect  and  honor 
his  name.  He  served  as  lieutenant  in  and  bat¬ 
talion  quartermaster  of  the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry, 
and  held  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  civil 
affairs.  He  was  connected  with  the  P.  of  H. ,  and 
I.  O.  O.  F.  fraternities,  and  for  thirteen  years  was 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
being  well  known  as  an  active,  energetic,  public- 
spirited  citizen.  His  place  of  nativity  was  Camillus, 
Onondaga  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  was  born  April  1 3, 
1828,  and  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Illinois  in 
1839.  His  father,  Jared  Bisby,  was  born  in  Addi¬ 
son  County,  Yt. ,  September  22,  1798,  and  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  mother, 
Almira  (Harvey)  Bisby,  was  a  native  of  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  born  December  8, 
1807. 

During  the  gold  fever,  in  1849,  Mr.  Bisby  spent 
some  time  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  in  1856  returned 
to  Illinois,  and  located  on  his  farm  in  St.  Charles. 
This  farm  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  con¬ 
sisting  of  240  acres  of  well-improved  land,  on 
which  he  erected  large,  commodious  barns,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  finest  farm  residences  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  This  homestead  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  many  years,  it  being  the 
original  claim  taken  up  by  Mr.  Bisby’ s  father. 

September  25,  1860,  Mr.  Bisby  formed  a  happy 
union  with  Miss  Hattie  S.  Mead,  a  native  of  Rut¬ 
land  Countv,  Vt. ,  who  was  born  November  22, 


1838.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Deacon  William  F., 
and  Lucretia  M.  (Kimball)  Mead,  natives  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  who  removed  to  the  West  in  1814,  locating 
in  McHenry  County,  Ill.,  where  they  resided  until 
their  deaths,  and  were  known  as  honest,  upright 
citizens.  Her  father  was  born  in  1809,  died  April 
28,  1876,  and  July  3,  1880,  was  followed  by  the 
mother,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1812. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bisby’ s  union  was  blessed  with 
five  children:  Addie  E. ,  now  Mrs.  Frank  Cranston, 
of  Elgin  Township;  Etta  L. ;  Lena  A.;  Mary  H. 
and  Jay.  Mrs.  Bisby  is  a  member  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  and  is  interested  in  its  movements 
and  good  work.  Mr.  Bisby  was  one  of  those  men 
who  achieve  success  through  strict  application  of 
business  principles  and  honorable  dealings  with  his 
fellow  men.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and 
merit,  and  his  death  was  a  public  as  well  as  a  fam¬ 
ily  bereavement. 


W\  H.  WILCOX,  though  yet  in  the  spring 
I  of  life,  has  already  established  himself  in 
the  city  of  St.  Charles  as  one  of  its  popu¬ 
lar,  rising  and  successful  business  men. 
Almost  a  native  of  the  place  (for  he  was  born  in 
Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill.,  December  4,  1860,  and 
brought  to  St.  Charles  when  a  mere  child),  he  has 
lived  nearly  his  entire  life  among  the  citizens,  well 
liked,  honored  and  respected.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  a 
son  of  Samuel  L.  and  Lucinda  L.  (Wheeler)  Wilcox, 
the  former  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
latter  of  Massachusetts.  They  were  married  in  Du 
Page  County,  Ill.  (to  which  county  Mr.  Wilcox’s 
maternal  grandparents  had  come  when  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  a  wilderness),  and  thence  removed  to 
St.  Charles,  Kane  County,  where  they  resided  for 
a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  highly  esteemed 
citizens,  the  father  having  been  an  active  business 
man  of  the  place.  The  mother  died  July  27,  1887. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilcox  received  a  high  school 
education,  graduating  from  St.  Charles  High  School 
in  the  class  of  1878.  He  then  went  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ,  where  he  served  a  clerkship  of  nine  months 
in  a  book  and  stationery  store.  Returning  to  St. 
Charles,  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  with  the 
grocery  firm  of  W.  B.  Lloyd,  and  in  March,  1881, 
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he  established  himself  in  his  present  flourishing 
grocery,  crockery-ware  and  wall-paper  business. 
In  January,  1888,  he  associated  with  him  his 
brother,  Geo.  W.  Wilcox,  the  firm  name  now 
being  Wilcox  Brothers,  and  they  are  doing  a  large 
and  yet  increasing  trade,  such  as  the  courtesy, 
good  business  habits  and  popularity  of  the  brothers 
well  merit,  their  stock  being  at  all  times  fresh  and 
replete  with  everything  pertaining  to  a  first-class 
general  grocery  and  wall-paper  business.  Politi¬ 
cally  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilcox  is  a  strong  Republican. 

Grj  J.  BETHKE,  postmaster  at  Dundee,  was 
born  in  Prussia,  in  1841.  His  parents, 
)  William  Bethke  (a  farmer)  and  Dora  (Fran- 
boes)  Bethke,  were  Germans,  and  lived  and 
died  in  their  native  country.  They  had  three 
children,  of  whom  C.  J.  is  the  youngest  and  only 
one  in  Kane  County. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  acquired  a  good 
education  in  his  native  country,  and  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  settling  in  Dun¬ 
dee,  Kane  County,  in  1860.  In  1861,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
H,  Fifth  Missouri  Volunteers,  and  one  year  later, 
his  company  having  been  much  diminished  by  its 
many  actions,  was  united  with  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Fourth,  and  thenceforth  was  known  as 
the  Fourth  Missouri  Cavalry.  He  served  three 
years,  taking  part  in  many  battles,  yet  was  fortunate 
in  escaping  wounds,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864  he  was 
honorably  discharged.  Returning  to  Dundee,  he 
opened  here  a  small  grocery,  and  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  the  business,  until  to-day  he  possesses  a  large 
and  flourishing  general  store  on  the  main  street. 
In  1886  he  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  took 
possession  of  the  office  February  1. 

In  1865  he  married  Sophia  Wickbold,  the 
daughter  of  German  parents,  both  of  whom  died 
in  their  native  land.  She  came  to  Dundee  in  1862, 
and  there  met  and  married  Mr.  Bethke.  Seven 
children  have  been  born  to  them:  Sophia  (de¬ 
ceased),  Henry  (assistant  postmaster),  Louisa 
(deceased),  Theodore,  Charles,  Annie  and  William; 
all  those  living  are  at  home.  Mr.  Bethke  is  a  com¬ 
rade  in  the  G.  A.  R. ;  a  member  of  the  German 


Lutheran  Church;  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  filled 
many  positions  of  trust  in  his  town  and  county; 
was  for  ten  years  assessor  for  the  town  and  for  six 
terms  village  trustee.  His  trusts  were  always  dis¬ 
charged  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  satisfaction 
of  his  constituents.  He  is  widely  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  county. 


LBERT  CORL,  well  known  among  the 
merchants  of  Dundee  as  an  honest  and  ex¬ 
emplary  young  business  man,  was  born  in 
McHenry  County,  Ill.,  October  9,  1849. 
His  ancestors  settled  in  New  York  at  an  early  date, 
and  their  descendants  remained  there  until  1848, 
when  Henry  and  Mary  (Schryver)  Corl,  the  par¬ 
ents  of  Albert,  came  to  Illinois  and  made  a  home 
in  McHenry  County,  remaining  there  until  1878, 
when  they  removed  to  Dundee,  where  they  now 
reside.  Seven  children  were  born  to  them,  of 
whom  four  are  now  living,  three  in  Dundee  and 
one  in  McHenry  County.  Both  parents  belong  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

When  Albert  Corl  was  a  young  man  he  labored 
on  his  father’s  farm,  attending  the  public  schools 
of  the  neighborhood  in  the  winter,  and  for  some 
time  was  a  student  in  the  Elgin  Academy.  In 
1870  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  purchased  land, 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  in  1875  was  married  to 
Mary  Suttle,  daughter  of  John  and  Lucretia  Sut- 
tle,  both  of  whom  died  in  Kansas.  Mary,  when  a 
young  woman,  taught  several  years  in  the  Kansas 
schools.  Of  this  marriage  union  there  were  born 
three  children:  Sadie,  Cora  and  Alice,  the  last 
named  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Corl  was  a  loving 
wife  and  mother,  but,  as  death  loves  a  shining 
mark,  she  was  spared  only  a  few  short  years  to 
brighten  her  husband’s  home,  and  she  departed 
this  life  April  5,  1882,  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

In  August  following  his  wife’s  death  Mr.  Corl 
returned  to  Dundee  and  taught  one  term  of  school 
in  McHenry  County;  in  the  spring  of  1883  he  be¬ 
came  a  partner  with  his  brother  in  general  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  1886,  his  brother  withdrawing  from 
the  firm,  Mr.  Corl  became  sole  proprietor,  and  thus 
continues.  He  is  highly  spoken  of  by  all,  and  is 
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deserving  of  the  respect  and  confidence  he  receives. 
John  H.  Corl,  a  brother,  was  a  member  of  Com¬ 
pany  I,  Ninety-fifth  Illinois  Infantry.  He  served 
until  failing  health  caused  his  return  to  the  old 
home,  where  he  died  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival, 
in  1863,  aged  nineteen  years. 


EORGE  GOEBEL,  the  oldest  resident  shoe- 
,  maker  of  Dundee,  and  a  man  well  known 
throughout  the  surrounding  country,  was 
born  in  Heilbronn,  Wurtemburg,  Germany, 
in  the  year  1 835.  His  father,  Jacob,  and  his 
mother,  Frederika,  never  came  to  America,  but  now 
sleep  in  their  native  land.  They  had  a  family  of 
ten  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  now  living, 
George  being  the  only  one  residing  in  Kane  County. 

Mr.  George  Goebel  obtained  a  good  education 
when  a  joung  man,  and  at  an  early  age  began  the 
trade  of  shoemaker.  He  came  to  this  country  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  when  twenty-  two  years  of 
age  he  married  Rosa  Myer,  who  shortly  afterward 
passed  from  earth.  Some  years  later  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sophia  Henk,  who  has  borne  him  eight  chil¬ 
dren:  Sophia,  George  J.,  Carrie,  Paulina,  August, 
Bertha,  Walter  O.  and  Adelaide. 

It  is  now  twenty-eight  years  since  Mr.  Goebel 
commenced  his  present  business  in  Dundee,  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  he  has  given 
employment  at  various  times  to  a  number  of  men. 
He  has  had  to  make  his  own  way  in  life,  and  has 
been  successful  in  acquiring  a  pleasant  and  com¬ 
modious  home.  His  family  is  one  that  reflects 
credit  upon  father  and  mother,  and  are  esteemed  by 
all.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goebel  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


GA.  ANDERSON  &  CO.  are  among  the  most 
prominent  business  houses  in  the  city  of 
St.  Charles.  Both  members  of  the  firm  are 
natives  of  Sweden,  whence  they  came  to 
America  under  adverse  circumstances,  but  have, 
by  close  application  to  business  and  untiring  en¬ 
ergy,  built  up  a  lucrative  and  progressive  trade. 
Mr.  Anderson  spent  the  summer  of  1887  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  visiting  the  various  countries  and  places  of 
interest,  among  them  his  native  land. 


The  junior  member  of  the  firm,  J.  F.  Colson, 
was  born  near  Stockholm,  Sweden,  January  20, 
1853,  and  when  a  babe  was  brought  by  his  parents, 
John  and  Christine  Colson,  to  America.  His 
father  was  a  shoemaker,  and  for  a  short  time 
worked  at  his  trade  in  Chicago,  when,  hearing  of 
an  opening  in  St.  Charles,  Kane  County,  he  came 
here  and  followed  his  vocation,  until  compelled  by 
failing  eyesight,  which  afterward  developed  into 
total  blindness,  to  retire  from  active  business.  J. 
F.  Colson  received  a  common- school  education, 
and  began  life  for  himself  as  a  clerk  for  L.  C. 
Ward,  at  St.  Charles.  In  1882  he  commenced  a 
clerkship  with  C.  A.  Anderson,  which  lasted  until 
March  1,  1886,  when  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
business. 

In  J anuary,  1883,  Mr.  Colson  married  Anna  C. 
Johnson,  of  Geneva,  Ill.,  who  was  born  in  Sweden, 
in  1857,  and  one  child  has  blessed  their  union, 
Rose  Winifred,  born  July  26,  1886.  Mr.  Colson, 
politically,  is  a  thorough  Republican,  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  town  com¬ 
mittee.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Charles  Lodge, 
No.  14,  I.  O.  O  F.  and  Waubonsie  Encampment 
No.  13,  and  secretary  of  the  St.  Charles  Cornet 
Band. 


LESTER  TEEPLE,  a  son  of  P.  C.  Teeple, 

I  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  prosperous 
_ [  and  enterprising  farmers  of  Dundee  Town¬ 
ship,  is  a  native  of  Woodstock,  Canada 
West  (now  called  Province  of  Ontario),  born  in 
the  year  1851.  His  life  has  been  mostly  spent  in 
Illinois,  aud  his  early  work  was  that  of  a  handy 
boy  on  the  farm.  In  1874  he  returned  from  a 
Western  trip,  and  concluded  to  make  Illinois  his 
permanent  place  of  abode.  He  purchased  an 
interest  in  a  lumber  yard  at  Marengo,  which  he 
later  sold  on  account  of  injuries  he  had  received, 
and  upon  recovering  purchased  a  similar  yard  at 
Huntley,  in  which  he  still  holds  an  interest.  In 
1881  he  sold  part  of  his  lumber  yard,  and  removed 
to  his  present  place  in  Dundee  Township,  which 
had  formerly  been  occupied  by  his  father.  It  is 
a  stock  and  dairy  farm,  upon  which  are  kept  a  lot 
of  fine  red  polled  cattlo  of  imported  breed. 

In  1875  Mr.  Teeple  was  married  to  Ada, 
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daughter  of  David  and  Eliza  (Collson)  Mason. 
Five  children  have  been  born  to  them  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  David,  Hugh,  Lynn  (deceased), 
Kenneth  and  Constance.  In  political  belief  Mr. 
Teeple  is  a  Prohibition-Republican,  and  is  kindly 
spoken  of  by  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances  as 
one  who  is  interested  in  every  public  and  private 
movement  for  the  advancement  of  his  town  and 
county.  Mrs.  Teeple  is  a  kind  and  loving  wife 
and  mother,  and  her  home  exhibits  various  evi¬ 
dences  of  her  skill  as  an  artist. 

P.  C.  Teeple,  his  father,  was  born  in  Canada 
West,  in  the  year  1809,  and  during  his  life  was 
engaged  in  various  occupations.  While  yet  a  young 
man  learning  the  trade  of  a  miller  in  his  father’s 
mill  at  Woodstock,  C.  W.,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837,  he  became  a  rebel 
officer,  and  served  for  a  time  in  the  cause,  but  at 
last  had  to  seek  refuge  in  the  United  States,  set¬ 
tling,  after  some  time,  at  Rockford,  Ill. ;  later  he 
received  from  the  Canadian  Government  a  full 
pardon,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  land  to  visit 
his  aged  parents.  Thirteen  years  afterward  he 
again  came  to  Illinois,  and  in  1878  he  departed  this 
life  at  Marengo. 


JOHN  B.  MOORE  is  a  well-known,  prominent 
citizen  of  Geneva  Township,  and,  like  many 
i  in  this  country,  he  is  a  strong,  self-made  man 
who  has  won  his  way  in  life  by  his  own  ex¬ 
ertions.  He  was  born  in  Clinton,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y. ,  July  26,  1815,  his  parents  being  Shubel 
and  Betsey  (Watson)  Moore,  who  had  emigrated 
from  New  England  to  New  York,  with  their  re¬ 
spective  families,  Miss  Watson  in  1793.  Her 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
shouldering  his  gun  in  defense  of  liberty  when 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  under  Washington 
when  the  army  evacuated  New  York  City.  He 
survived  until  1840,  when  he  departed  this  life  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years. 

John  B.  Moore,  who  was  five  years  old  when 
his  father  died,  remained  at  home,  helping,  when 
old  enough,  his  widowed  mother,  until  he  became 
seventeen  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  com¬ 
menced  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade.  In  1844 


he  joined  the  multitude  of  western  bound  home 
seekers  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  made  his  first 
stop  in  Grundy  County,  where  he  bought  Govern¬ 
ment  land  and  improved  a  farm.  In  1878  he  came 
to  Kane  County,  and  here  purchased  the  farm  on 
which  he  has  resided  since.  His  first  marriage 
was  March  12,  1839,  with  Sophia  Todd,  a  native 
of  New  York,  born  May  6,  1819.  From  this 
union  were  one  son,  Albert  B.,  and  one  daughter, 
Adelaide.  The  son  enlisted,  in  1862,  in  the  Ninety 
first  Regiment  Illinois  Infantry,  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  raider,  Morgan,  and  afterward  ex¬ 
changed.  Mrs.  Moore  died  October  25,  1851, 
deeply  mourned  by  her  family  and  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  since  reaching  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen  years.  Mr.  Moore  was  united  in  marriage, 
the  second  time,  April  25,  1852,  with  Lucy  Ster¬ 
ling,  born  May  31,  1831,  in  Michigan.  Her  par¬ 
ents,  Samuel  and  Cornelia  Sterling,  removed  to 
Illinois  when  she  was  four  years  old,  and  located 
in  Geneva.  This  would  make  the  date  of  their 
coming  1834,  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  counted 
as  among  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  county.  Mrs. 
Sterling  taught  the  first  school  in  Geneva.  Mr. 
Sterling  opened  the  well-known  house  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  “Sterling  House,’’  which  is  remem¬ 
bered  as  being  about  the  first  house  of  the  kind  in 
Geneva,  and  also  built  and  operated  a  sawmill. 
He  was  one  of  the  wide-awake,  progressive  men  of 
his  time,  and  long  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  his  adopted  town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  have 
had  nine  children  born  to  them,  seven  of  whom  are 
living,  as  follows:  Shubel,  Arabella,  Frederick, 
Maria,  Delia,  Emery  and  John.  The  family 
attend  worship  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Moore 
is  president  of  the  Geneva  Rock  Spring  Creamery 
Company. 


ENJAMIN  W.  MORRIS,  master  mechanic 
of  the  Chicago  &  Iowa  Railroad  shops  at 
Aurora,  is  a  native  of  Jericho,  Kane  Coun¬ 
ty,  born  August  2,  1841,  to  John  and  Mary 
A.  (White)  Morris,  who  came  from  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. ,  and  settled  at  Jericho  in  1837.  The  Mor¬ 
rises  were  of  the  old  New  York  Knickerbocker 
stock,  and  the  Whites  of  English  and  Scotch 
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ancestry.  The  elder  Morris  immediately  took  up 
a  tract  of  land,  which  he  improved  and  cultivated. 
He  was  a  carpenter  and  builder,  and  in  1852  re¬ 
moved  to  Aurora,  engaging  in  contracting:  and 
building,  a  business  he  followed  to  within  a  few 
years  of  his  (Jeath,  which  occurred  May  4,  1S74. 
He  had  a  family  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
of  whom  the  three  daughters  and  two  of  the  sons 
survive. 

Benjamin  W.  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  farm. 
When  the  family  came  to  Aurora  he  attended  the 
public  schools  in  the  city,  and  after  1859  he  passed 
four  years  traveling  in  the  West,  returning  to 
Aurora  in  1803.  He  accepted  employment  in  the 
locomotive  department  of  the  North-Western  rail¬ 
road  shops  for  one  year,  and  was  subsequently  in 
the  Eagle  shops  in  Chicago,  until  1807,  when  he 
became  connected  with  agricultural  machinery, 
and  in  that  employment  spent  the  following  four 
years  at  Goshen,  Ind. ,  and  Carondelet,  Mo.  He 
returned  to, Aurora  in  1871,  and  for  some  time  was 
iu  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  and  of  the  Hoyt  Bros.  Manufacturing 
Company.  In  1874  he  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Chicago  &  Iowa  Railroad  Company,  in  their 
shops,  as  a  day  hand,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
faithful  service  was  promoted  to  his  present  re¬ 
sponsible  position — master  mechanic  of  the  shops 
at  Aurora. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Morris,  resides 
with  him,  and  her  surviving  children  are  William, 
who  is  married  and  lives  at  Waverly,  a  carpenter 
and  builder;  Julia,  now  the  wife  of  A.  J.  Case,  of 
Waverly,  Iowa:  Jane,  now  the  wife  of  William 
Wiley,  of  Seneca,  Ill. ;  Benjamin  W.  and  Mrs.  E. 
P.  Bryan,  of  Aurora. 


Leonard  rufus  brigham,  m.  d.,  of 

,  Aurora,  was  born  July  11,  1819,  at  Madi- 

_ I  son,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  until 

the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  his  parents, 
Jonathan  and  Melinda  (Davenport)  Brigham,  re¬ 
moved  with  their  family  to  Hampden  Township, 
Geauga  Co..  Ohio,  where  they  bought  and  carried  < 
on  a  farm.  Jonathan  Brigham  had  previously  to 


this  conducted  a  hotel,  and  been  postmaster  at 
Madison  for  twenty  years. 

Until  the  age  of  sixteen  Leonard  R.  attended 
select  and  other  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home, 
and  afterward  became  a  student  at  Farmington 
Academy,  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  remaining 
three  years;  he  then,  when  nineteen  years  old, 
began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Thompson,  Ohio, 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  Tillottson.  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  years,  in  addition  to  his  medical 
studies,  he  taught  school  each  winter.  When 
twenty- three  years  of  age  he  became  a  partner 
with  his  preceptor,  and  established  himself  in 
practice. 

In  1844  he  was  married  to  Eliza  S.  Fancher, 
and  the  following  year  became  a  student  at  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  graduated.  He  remained  associated 
with  Dr.  Tillottson  until  1840;  then  removed  to 
Painesville,  Ohio,  where  he  practiced  for  three 
years;  then  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  E.  C. 
Thomas,  and  opened  an  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
attending  to  office  practice  only  for  three  or  four 
years.  Subsequently  he  traveled  extensively  for 
nearly  two  years,  lecturing  on  anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy,  hygiene,  etc.,  and  over  thirty  years  ago  he 
lectured  on  those  subjects  at  all  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aurora,  with  the  intention  of  locating 
permanently  at  that  point  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Accordingly,  in  October,  1860,  he 
did  so  establish  himself,  and  so  well  were  his 
public  lectures  appreciated  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
that  he  immediately  became  busily  employed  in 
attending  to  patients;  and  from  that  date  he  has 
had  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  the  county,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  successful.  The  Doctor’s 
time  is  still  constantly  taken  up  with  patients,  but 
he  confines  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  city  calls 
and  his  office  practice.  He  is  enterprising  and 
public  spirited  in  all  affairs  connected  with  the 
common  weal.  In  politics,  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  has  served  his  vicinity  as  school  director,  etc. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  F.  &  A.  M.  lodge  at  Au¬ 
rora.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Aurora  They  have  had  no 
children,  but  have  reared  Lida  Vandegrift,  now 
Mrs.  Moses  F.  Wright,  of  Huron,  Dakota;  Cynthia 
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Farnsworth,  now  the  wife  of  T.  A.  Bissell,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  sleep¬ 
ing-car  shops  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  a  nephew, 
George  B.  Farnsworth,  M.  D.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HERBERT  Z.  BERRY,  of  Aurora,  is  the 
fifth  son  of  Thomas  E.  and  Ann  (Pierce) 
_[  Berry,  and  was  born  in  Medina,  Ohio,  No- 
//  vember  7,  1855.  His  father,  who  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1821,  came  to  America  when  about 
nineteen  years  of  age;  and  his  mother,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  England  about  1829,  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  when,  with  her  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  family,  she  immigrated  to  the 
United  States.  Thomas  E.  Berry  and  family  lo¬ 
cated  at  Aurora  in  about  1857,  this  town  having 
since  been  their  abiding  place.  His  wife  died 
April  5,  1881,  and  of  their  eleven  children  four 
sons  have  gone  to  join  the  great  majority  on  the 
shores  of  the  silent  land.  The  surviving  children, 
who  are  all  residents  of  Aurora,  except  the  seventh 
son,  Doc.  A.,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  are  O.  Adal¬ 
bert,  Herbert  Z.,  Thomas  G.,  Doc.  A.,  M.  Ger¬ 
trude,  \V  illiam  H.  and  Bertram.  The  first  two 
named  are  married,  and  all,  with  their  father,  are 
respected  citizens. 

Herbert  Z.  Berry  was  educated  in  the  Aurora 
public  schools,  and  in  1868  commenced  work  in  the 
Herald  printing  office  in  that  city,  being  connected 
with  it  for  three  years  and  two  months.  When 
Dudley  Randall  established  his  well- remembered 
paper,  the-  Illustrated  City  Life,  Mr.  Berry  was 
his  principal  assistant.  W hen,  after  a  period  of 
ten  months,  the  material  in  the  office  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Beacon  proprietors,  Mr.  Berry 
was  tendered  and  accepted  a  situation  in  the  latter 
establishment,  where  he  has  since  remained,  a 
faithful  workman,  with  progressive  ideas.  For  the 
past  twelve  or  thirteen  years  he  has  held  the  re¬ 
sponsible  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Bea¬ 
con’s  mechanical  department. 

November  10,  1880,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Martha  W .  Hoyt,  of  Aurora,  daughter  of  A.  J. 
and  Caroline  Hoyt,  residents  of  the  city  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Berry  has  won  the  enviable  reputation 
uf  being  prompt  and  reliable  in  all  matters  per¬ 


taining  to  his  business,  and  he  has  been  a  not  un¬ 
important  factor  in  assisting  the  Beacon  establish¬ 
ment  to  maintain  its  deserved  popularity,  both  as 
a  newspaper  publishing  office  and  as  a  job  print¬ 
ing  office.  Politically,  Mr.  Berry  is  a  Republican, 
and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  is  ever  manifest  when 
there  is  a  necessity  for  hard  and  determined  labor. 


B)  ENJAMIN  GEORGE,  one  of  the  suecess- 
,  ful  and  leading  farmers  of  Sugar  Grove 

_ V  Township,  Kane  County,  now  a  resident 

of  the  city  of  Aurora,  was  born  in  Sharon, 
Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  November  30,  1825,  his  parents 
being  Ebenezer  and  Betsy  (Kibling)  George,  and 
his  ancestors  among  the  pioneers  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  His  father  was  from  near  Manchester,  and 
his  mother  from  Keene,  in  that  State.  The  fathers 
of  both  his  parents  served  in  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity  unsullied 
records  as  good  citizens  of  the  country  they  had 
fought  to  preserve. 

Mr.  George  grew  to  manhood  in  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  Vt.,  and  was  reared  to  farming.  In  1856  he 
and  his  young  wife  came  west  and  selected  a  loca¬ 
tion  in  Sugar  Grove  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill., 
where  for  many  years  he  resided,  actively  engaged 
in  farming,  in  the  meantime  doing  a  profitable  bus¬ 
iness  in  farm  transfers.  He  selected  his  location 
in  the  belief  that  Aurora  was  destined  to  become  a 
prosperous  city,  and  thereby  enrich  the  surround¬ 
ing  country. 

Mr.  George  formed  a  marital  union  with  Mar- 
ca,  the  daughter  of  Hiram  Robinson,  of  that  lo¬ 
cality.  They  have  not  been  blessed  with  children, 
but  have  an  adopted  son,  Herbert  Robinson,  whom 
they  reared  as  their  own.  He  is  now  a  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  in  Dakota.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  are 
attendants  of  the  New  England  Congregational 
Church.  While  a  resident  of  Sugar  Grove  Town¬ 
ship  he  rather  avoided  public  office,  but  served  the 
township  creditably  for  several  years  as  its  super¬ 
visor;  he  also  served  upon  the  school  board  of  his 
district  for  several  years,  and  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  good  schools  there. 
Although  possessed  of  an  ample  competence,  he  is 
still  an  active  worker  in  the  field  of  business.  He 
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is  unostentatious  in  liis  habits,  and  meets  all  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  same  plane.  He  has  lived  to  see  the 
estimate  he  made  of  the  future  of  Aurora  when  he 
first  took  up  his  residence  in  Kane  County  fully 
verified,  and  the  faith  which  led  him  to  invest 
means  in  her  manufacturing  and  banking  interests 
has  been  amply  justified  by  results.  In  1884  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  left  the  farm  and  removed  to  the 
city  of  Aurora,  where  they  occupy  a  handsome  res¬ 
idence  on  Downer  Street. 


Frederick  llewellyn  bartlett, 

M.  D. ,  is  a  son  of  Abner  R.  and  Esther  (Gage) 
Bartlett,  natives,  respectively,  of  the  towns 
of  Hartford  and  Litchfield,  N.  Y.  Abner 
R.  was  a  fellow  student  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  study  of  theology, 
and  for  several  years  officiated  as  a  minister  of  the 
Universalist  Churches  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
Bath,  Me.,  and  Waukegan,  HI.  He  was  also, 
while  stilla  young  man,  assistant  editor  of  thexl/agra- 
zine  and  Advocate,  a  Universalist  publication,  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.  He  first  came  to  Illinois  in  1847, 
and  after  stopping  at  Chicago  for  some  months 
revisited  to  the  East,  and  in  1850,  with  his  wife 
and  son, Llewellyn,  returned  to  Illinois,  and  located 
at  Waukegan,  becoming  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
congregation  of  that  place.  He  had  been,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  long  time  giving  much  attention  to  the 
reading  and  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1851  became 
a  student  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  completing  his  course  at 
college,  in  1852,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Aurora,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  two  years  he  again  attended 
the  medical  college  at  Cleveland,  and  wTas  gradu¬ 
ated.  During  one  year  he  filled  the  chair  of  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physiology  in  that  college,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  same  professorship  in  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Missouri,  at  St.  Louis,  for  one 
year.  With  these  exceptions,  he  was  a  resident  of 
Aurora  twenty-eight  years,  in  the  constant  practice 
of  his  profession,  trusted  and  respected  not  only  as 
a  reliable  physician,  but  as  a  citizen  and  gentle¬ 
man.  From  the  time  of  his  location  in  Aurora 

the  demands  upon  his  skill  and  attention  to  his 

* 
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professional  duties  kept  him  actively  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  becoming  eventually  one 
of  the  most  successful  practitioners  in  the  city. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  an 
Eminent  Commander  in  the  Knights  Templar,  and 
a  Prelate  for  many  years.  He  was  descended  from 
an  English  family  who  settled  in  New  York  during 
the  colonial  days.  He  died  December  26,  1880, 
and  is  buried  in  the  West  Aurora  Cemetery.  His 
wife  died  in  1867,  and  lies  by  his  side. 

Frederick  Llewellyn  Bartlett,  the  only  child  of 
the  above,  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. , 
December  16,  1843,  and  came  with  his  parents  to 
Aurora  in  1852.  He  obtained  bis  literary  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  West  Side  Aurora  schools.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  years  he  began  reading  law  in  the  office 
of  Wagner  &  Camfield,  of  that  city,  and  a  year 
afterward  attended  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  March,  1866;  from  thence  he  became  a  student 
at  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Collie  of  St.  Louis, 
and  in  February,  1868,  received  a  diploma  from 
that  college  as  a  graduate  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
Having  thus  thoroughly  qualified  himself,  he 
returned  to  Aurora,  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
with  his  father,  and  has  successfully  continued  his 
professional  life  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Bart¬ 
lett  is  one  of  the  most  actively  employed  physicians 
in  the  city,  and  has  well  earned  his  present  high 
reputation  as  a  ripe  scholar,  deeply  versed  in  his 
profession,  both  as  a  practitioner  and  a  skillful  sur¬ 
geon.  Although  constantly  occupied  in  attending 
to  the  cares  of  a  large  circle  of  patients,  he  has 
also  given  some  time  to  the  service  of  the  public 
generally.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in 
1877,  and  served  his  term  satisfactorily;  he  also 
served  one  term  as  city  physician,  and  has  taken 
an  active  part,  generally,  in  promoting  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  town.  He  has  been  for  the 
past  ten  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
serving  five  years  as  its  president;  he  was  connect¬ 
ed  officially  wfith  the  old  Aurora  library  for  many 
years,  and,  iipon  merging  that  institution  into 
the  Free  Public  Library,  he  was  one  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  project  and  organizers  of  the 
association  as  it  is  now.  He  became  a  director  of 
the  library  board  and  has  served  as  such  since  its 
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incorporation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  &  A. 
M. ,  and  served  for  six  years  as  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  Fourth  Masonic  District  of 
Illinois.  In  politics,  the  Doctor  is  a  Republican, 
and  has  served  as  chairman,  on  various  occasions, 
of  the  Republican  City  Committee.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  May  31,  1870,  to  Arvilla  A.  Carter,  and  they 
have  one  son,  Frederick  Abner. 


f  ENRY  RANG.  This  gentleman  stands 
r  'I  well  among  the  many  skilled  mechanics  and 
I  I  workmen  of  Aurora.  He  is  employed  in 
▼  the  building  department  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  He  was  born 
near  Wassertrudingen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
October  3,  1838.  He  is  a  son  of  Conrad  Adam 
and  Eva  Margaret  (Hoffecker)  Rang.  His  father 
was  a  manufacturer  of  a  superior  quality  of  pot¬ 
tery,  and  a  gentleman  of  varied  business  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  of  ^rnore  than  ordinary  accomplish-  j 
ments.  Henry  spent  his  boyhood  days  at  his  home, 
and  attended  the  local  schools  of  the  vicinity, 
gathering  his  first  lessons  of  life,  and  laying  the 
foundations  on  which,  as  a  man,  he  was  destined 
to  build  his  after  life.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
years  he  bade  farewell  to  the  scenes  of  his  child 
hood,  to  family  and  friends,  and  set  sail  for  the 
New  World.  On  May  21,  1853,  he  landed  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  In  this  place  he  did  not  linger 
long,  but  continued  his  journey  direct  to  Aurora. 
On  July  4,  following,  he  found  his  first  employment 
with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Company,  which  was  then  in  process  of  build¬ 
ing  the  connections  that  would  make  it  a  continu¬ 
ous  railroad  line  from  Chicago  to  Burlington 
When  he  had  become  proficient  in  the  humblest  j 
capacity  of  work,  he  was  advanced,  and  became  a 
party  of  the  gang  of  bridge  builders.  Here  he 
worked  hard  and  learned  rapidly,  and  his  regular 
promotions  followed  until  he  reached  his  present 
important  place. 

Mr.  Rang  was  married  in  Aurora  to  Margaret 

o  I 

Muschler,  a  native  of  urtemburg,  Germany. 
She  had  come  to  America  in  1854,  and  was  living 
in  Aurora  with  her  family.  Of  this  marriage  there 
came  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  living  j 


are  one  son  and  the  three  daughters,  as  follows: 
Maggie,  wife  of  William  Fickenscher,  professor  in 
the  German  Lutheran  private  school,  Buffalo, 
N.  Yr. ;  Charles  H. ,  locomotive  engineer;  Bertha 
and  Pauline  are  small,  and  are  attending  the 
schools  of  the  city.  The  two  sons  who  died  in 
infancy  were  John  Henry  and  August  Ferdinand. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rang  are  members  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  Mr.  Rang  having  been  one  of 
the  church  officials  for  many  years.  He  has  served 
with  ability  and  fidelity  the  Tenth  Ward  as  aider- 
man.  He  is  a  foreman  in  the  Chicago,  Burlino-- 
ton  &  Quincy  Railroad  shops,  and  is  a  man  who 
commands  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow 
citizens  in  an  eminent  degree. 


OSES  C.  GATES  has  been  one  of  the 
honored  citizens  of  Kane  County  for 
thirty-three  years.  He  was  born  in  Hart¬ 
ford  County,  Conn.,  December  24,  1823, 
son  of  Samuel  and  Lucy  (Cowdery)  Gates,  natives 
of  the  same  place.  The  parents  were  married  De¬ 
cember  31,  1818,  about  the  time  that  Illinois 
became  a  State.  To  this  union  were  born  five 
children,  Moses  C.  being  the  third  child.  Samuel 
Gates  was  born  June  7,  1793,  and  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age  when  he  was  married.  He  was  a  farm¬ 
er  by  occupation,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  acquaintances  to  an  unusual  degree; 
also  noted  for  his  integrity  of  purpose,  and  broad 
and  liberal  judgment,  as  well  as  for  his  patriotism, 
which  was  manifested  in  the  War  of  1812,  when  he 
shouldered  his  musket  and  took  his  place  in  the 
front  ranks  to  defend  his  country.  During  his  life 
he  was  called,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  to 
various  places  of  responsibility  and  trust,  and  here, 
as  everywhere,  he  discharged  even  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He 
died,  almost  on  the  spot  where  he  was  born  and 
had  lived  all  the  days  of  his  life,  September  16, 
1864,  aged  seventy-one  years.  His  wife  and  faith¬ 
ful  companion,  who  was  born  November  25,  1800, 
preceded  him  to  the  other  world  April  1,  1862. 

Mr.  Gates,  the  subject  proper  of  this  memoir, 
was  reared  upon  his  father’s  farm,  having  more 
opportunities  to  learn  the  arts  of  industry  and  econ- 
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omy  than  the  theories  of  school  literature.  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1847,  he  married  Philura,  daughter  of 
James  and  Amarilla  (Miller)  Banning,  and  they 
had  one  child,  Philura  A.,  born  June  12,  1848, 
who  married  Almon  J.  Smith,  and  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  (one  daughter  is  now  de¬ 
ceased).  Mrs.  Philura  Gates  died  June  21,  1848, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  died  March  14,  1878.  June  10, 
1851,  Mr.  Gates  was  married  in  Livonia,  N.  Y. , 
to  Louisa  C.  Jaques,  who  was  born  August  22, 
1831,  and  died  February  14,  1855.  In  1854  he 
removed  to  Illinois,  and  located  on  his  farm,  which 
he  purchased  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  in 
Campton  Township.  On  October  17,  1858,  oc¬ 
curred  his  third  marriage,  when  he  wedded  Miss 
Margaret  Cochran,  the  worthy  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Nancy  (Sillyman)  Coch¬ 
ran.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Maple  Park,  Kane  County,  by  Rev.  Gay.  Mrs. 
Gates’  parents  were  respected  citizens  in  their 
native  State,  where  they  passed  their  lives,  the 
father  being  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  Mrs. 
Gates  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  October  12,  1829. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  Mr.  Gates  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  farm  to  his  brother  (the  partner),  came 
to  Blackberry  Township,  purchased  200  acres  of 
land  on  Sections  6  and  7,  settled  upon  it,  and 
resided  there  until  recently,  a  prosperous  farmer. 
Both  himself  and  wife  attribute  each  to  the  other 
the  credit  of  their  success  in  life.  Together  they 
have  prospered  in  this  world’s  affairs,  and  now  in 
the  quiet  of  their  comfortable  home  in  the  village 
of  Elburn,  surrounded  by  appreciative  neighbors 
and  friends,  they  are  passing  the  decline  of  their 
lives,  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  a  past  well  spent. 


IfOHN  T.  DOWNEY.  This  young  man  is  a 
k.  I  good  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  any  line  of  business  by  a  steady,  persistent 
course  of  action.  He  is  a  native  of  Aurora, 
Ill.,  born  December  1,  1851,  his  parents  being 
Patrick  and  Elizabeth  (Faulkner)  Downey,  who 
made  for  themselves  a  home  here,  and  gave  to  their 
family  as  good  advantages  as  their  circumstances 
would  permit.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and  the  mother  was  a  native 


of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England.  They  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

John  T.  Downey,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  sought 
employment  in  railway  business,  and  procured  the 
position  of  brakeman  on  the  Chicago  &  North- 
11  estern  Railway,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
several  years,  and  on  various  railway  lines.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  apprenticeship  he  did  service  on  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railways.  Having  a 
desire  to  go  further  west,  and  making  several 
changes  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  his 
promotion  was  necessarily  slow,  but  his  knowledge 
of  his  business  in  all  its  functions  increased  so  that, 
upon  his  return  to  his  native  county,  in  1876,  and 
accepting  work  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  he  was,  in  a  short  time,  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  position  of  brakeman  to  that  of  con¬ 
ductor,  and  February  4,  1887,  he  received  promo¬ 
tion  to  passenger  train  work,  a  position  in  which 
he  has  proven  himself  eminently  efficient. 

Mr.  Downey  was  married,  in  Aurora,  to  Miss 
Lizzie  Alice  Howlett,  a  lady  of  estimable  attain¬ 
ments,  and  they  have  one  child,  Luella  Marion. 
Mrs.  Dowmey’s  parents  were  Eugene  Patrick  and 
Margaret  (Ward)  Howlett,  natives  of  Erin.  Mrs. 
Downey  is  a  regular  communicant  of  St.  Mary’s 
Roman  Catholic  Chuch.  Mr.  Downey  is  a  member 
of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  is  a  progres¬ 
sive  citizen,  and  is  held  in  respect  as  such  by  all 
who  know  him. 


LBERT  MEEKER  BR05\  N.  Since  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  Mr.  Brown  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  social  and  business  life  of 
Aurora.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Vet¬ 
eran,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September  22,  1837, 
a  son  of  Hiram  and  Polly  (Meeker)  Brown,  who 
were  of  New  England  ancestry.  They  had  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  five  children,  of  whom  Albert  M.  is  the  third 
child  in  order  of  age.  Hiram  Brown  was  a  car¬ 
penter  and  builder,  and  also  a  wheelwright  by 
trade,  which  callings  he  followed  for  many  years. 

Until  fifteen  years  of  age  Albert  M.  remained 
with  his  father,  during  the  latter  portions  of  these 
years  assisting  him  in  his  business.  He  then 
went  to  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. ,  and  there  became 
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an  apprenticed  clerk  to  learn  the  general  mercantile 
business.  In  1856  he  came  west,  and  located  at 
Aurora,  where  for  some  time  he  was  engaged  in 
selling  hardware  as  a  clerk  with  L.  Titsworth  & 
Son,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  Seces¬ 
sion  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  under  President  Lin¬ 
coln’s  first  call  for  troops  in  Company  C,  Seventh 
Regiment  Illinois  Infantry,  for  a  term  of  three 
months.  On  the  expiration  of  his  service  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Aurora  and  clerked  for  L.  Titsworth  & 
Son  until  the  fall  of  1862,  when  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  W.  H.  McLallen  in  the  grocery 
trade;  two  years  later  he  sold  out  to  McLallen,  and 
again  accepted  a  position,  selling  goods  as  a  clerk, 
which  he  followed  until  1874,  when,  in  hope  of 
benefiting  his  health,  he  devoted  the  following 
three  years  to  farming.  This  object  having  been 
attained,  he  resinned  clerking,  this  time  engag- 
Jng  with  J.  H.  Thompson,  boots  and  shoes,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1851,  which  he  followed  until  1879,  when 
he  bought  a  half  interest  in  his  present  business, 
and  in  1888  purchased  his  partner’s  interest,  since 
which  time  he  has  conducted  it  alone.  He  has 
one  of  the  finest  boot  and  shoe  stores  in  the  city, 
located  on  South  Broadway;  also  one  of  the  largest 
stock  of  goods  comprising  everything  generally 
found  in  a  first-class  establishment. 

Mr.  Brown,  although  constantly  employed  in 
the  details  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  large  and 
flourishing  business,  has  also  taken  an  active  part 
in  enterprises  calculated  to  benefit  his  adopted 
city.  He  has  served  the  city  for  two  years  as 
alderman  from  the  Eleventh  Ward.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  G.  A.  B.  and  I.  O.  O.  F. ,  as  well  as  the 
A.  O.  U.  W7.,  and  Independent  Order  of  Mutual 
Aid,  of  which  latter  he  is  financial  secretary;  he  is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Aurora  Edi¬ 
son  Incandescent  Electric  Light  Company,  which 
he  was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Brown  was  married  in  Aurora  to  Miss 
Fidelia  N.  Stanley,  a  native  of  Naperville,  Ill., 
and  a  daughter  of  Urbin  and  Octavia  (Crampton) 
Stanley,  who  were  natives  of  Vermont,  and  early 
settlers  in  Du  Page  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
have  four  children,  as  follows;  Louis  H. ,  now  of 


Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Fay  W. ,  Anna  and  Roy  at 
home.  As  one  of  the  thorough  going  business 
men,  enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Aurora,  Mr.  Brown  takes  high  rank,  and  in  an 
eminent  degree  holds  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
its  citizens. 


ELANCTHON  FERRY  was  born  in  White¬ 
hall,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January  18, 
1819,  and  is  a  son  of  Sylvanus  and  Rhoda 
(Wilson)  Ferry,  whose  progenitors  be¬ 
longed  to  the  pioneer  element  of  the  “  Old  Bay 
State.”  When  Melancthon  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  his  parents  removed  from  New  York  to  Honey 
Creek  Prairie,  near  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ,  where  the 
lad  grew  to  manhood.  In  1840  they  came  to  Du 
Page  County,  Ill.,  near  Warrenville,  where  the 
father  died  shortly  after.  Here  Melancthon  invest¬ 
ed  in  farming  property,  and  upon  the  land  coming 
into  market  he  deeded  100  acres,  which  he  devel 
oped  into  a  beautiful  farm,  adding  thereto  enough 
to  make  him  some  365  acres.  This  he  held  as  a 
home,  and  to-day  is  in  possession  of  a  son. 

Mr.  Ferry  married,  here,  Miss  Marietta  Wood¬ 
man,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years,  and 
who  blessed  him  with  a  family  of  two  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Those  living  are,  as  follows,  De¬ 
lia,  the  widow  of  William  Simpson  (deceased),  and 
the  mother  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter;  James, 
who  occupies  the  old  home,  and  is  the  father  of 
four  sons  and  two  daughters;  and  Etta,  the  wife  of 
George  Simpson,  a  brother  of  William  Simpson, 
and  a  farmer  of  Naperville  Township,  Du  Page 
County.  In  1862  the  mother  of  the  family  died, 
and  was  buried  at  the  Methodist  Church,  in  Big 
Woods  Cemetery.  Beside  her  rest  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  Mr.  Ferry  subsequently  wedded 
Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Ford,  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  who  died  after  ten  years  of  happy 
married  life,  leaving  no  children,  and  again  Mr. 
Ferry  sought  marital  companionship,  and  led  to 
the  altar  Miss  Nellie,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Calvin 
Selden,  of  the  Congregational  Church;  she  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Barnard,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.  Mrs  Ferry  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Union,  and  both 
she  and  her  husband  are  known  as  respected, 
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worthy  citizens  of  Aurora.  By  this  union  there 
were  three  children:  Minnie,  Charles,  and  Herbert 
Sandford  (latter  deceased  in  infancy). 

At  the  age  of  fifty  Mr.  Ferry  retired  from  prac¬ 
tical  farming,  and  has  since  devoted  his  attention 
to  investments  in  real  estate,  being  largely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  West,  particularly  in  Nebraska,  where 
he  has  some  very  fine  farms.  While  a  resident  of 
Naperville  Township,  Du  Page  County,  he  was 
active  in  all  measures  tending  to  the  advancement 
of  its  social  and  industrial  interests,  and  was  a 
“willing  hand”  in  support  of  church  work  there. 
He  served  the  municipality  with  honor  and  credit, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  good  judgment  and 
honesty.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Ferry  joined 
in  hearty  co-operation  with  his  neighbors  and 
friends  in  raising  means  for  the  support  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  those  who  bore  arms  on  the  field. 


Hr  ON.  M  ILLIAM  MC  MICKEN.  The  city  of 
Aurora  has  constantly  had  its  full  ratio  of 
_  business  men,  whose  standing  in  the  walks 
■f/  of  trade  and  commerce  has  not  been  ex¬ 
celled  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  A  few  men  of  cood 
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practical  sense,  of  unquestioned  integrity,  and  of 
sound  judgment  are  enough  to  give  tone  to  the 
reputation  and  credit  of  a  young  city,  to  aid  it 
materially  in  the  race  for  supremacy,  where  the 
rivalry  is  so  eager  and  the  towns  struggling  for 
the  first  place  are  so  many. 

Mr.  McMicken  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  business  houses  of  Aurora.  He  is  from  the 
land  of  the  hardy  Scotchmen,  born  in  Ayr,  his 
people  being  numbered  among  the  industrial  class. 
He  was  reared  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  im¬ 
proved  the  reasonable  opportunities  of  his  condition 
in  life  as  to  education  and  preparing  himself  for  a 
future  career.  When  of  the  proper  age  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  tailor,  and  when  this 
-was  completed  he  was  enabled  to  go  out  in  the 
world  and  win  his  way.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he 
sailed  for  Americ L  landed  safely  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  first  found  employment  at  his 
trade  in  Geneseo,  Y. 

The  following  year,  1843,  he  came  west  and 
located  in  Aurora,  where  he  engaged,  soon  after 


his  arrival,  in  business  on  his  own  account,  and, 
without  interruption,  he  has  continued  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  his  trade  increasing  steadily  with  the 
growth  of  the  place  of  his  adoption.  In  these  re¬ 
spects,  as  well  as  socially,  Mr.  McMicken  has 
never  lagged  behind,  but  has  displayed  an  industry, 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  future  of  the 
place,  that  has  ever  made  him  a  strong  and  promi¬ 
nent  figure  in  the  enterprise  and  welfare  of  the 
locality,  and  his  faith  in  the  future  of  his  town  and 
county  has  enabled  him  to  aid  much  in  their  de¬ 
velopment.  His  standing  as  a  business  man  has 
always  been  of  a  high  order.  He  has  served  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Aurora,  and  in  various  minor 
offices.  And  here,  as  in  his  business  affairs,  be 
has  called  out  more  praise  than  criticism.  Indeed, 
from  conversations  with  the  people  among  whom 
he  has  resided  so  long,  the  inference  is  too  strong 
to  be  combated  that  this  gentleman  commands  in 
a  degree  second  to  none  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  entire  people.  Forty-four  years  of  resi¬ 
dence,  of  active  business  life,  of  helping  in  the 
larger  affairs  of  building  up  a  city,  and  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  riches  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  this 
man’s  record  upon  which  no  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
stain  has  ever  fallen.  His  sons,  Thomas  D.  and 
T\  illiam  H. ,  are  associated  with  him  in  business. 


HENRY  TWIST.  This  gentleman  is  a  good 
representative  of  the  class  of  men  to  whose 
_  skill,  judgment  and  care  are  daily  commit- 
-<  ted  many  lives;  one  who  has  risen  in  his 
profession  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  higher  one 
of  engineer  of  a  first-class  passenger  locomotive. 
He  was  born  at  Eden,  Erie  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  November 
1.  1832,  a  son  of  Salem  and  Mary  J.  (Griffin) 
Twist,  the  former  from  Washington  County,  and 
the  latter  of  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Twist  was  reared  in  Peru,  Clinton  Co. 
N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  1856, 
came  west,  locating  at  Earl,  Ill. ,  where  he  entered 
railway  life  as  a  fireman;  but  not  being  acclimated 
he  lost  his  health,  and  reluctantly,  for  a  time,  aban¬ 
doned  his  vocation.  He  continued  his  residence 
in  the  West,  however,  and  in  1862,  feeling  himself 
.  able  to  resume  railroad  work,  he  engaged  at  same, 
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and  on  September  20,  1804,  was  given  charge  of 
a  locomotive.  After  running  an  engine  four  days 
in  the  yards  he  went  on  the  road,  and  after  haul¬ 
ing  freight  trains  for  eight  years,  the  corporation, 
recognizing  his  capability  and  care,  placed  him 
on  passenger  trains. 

In  1861  Mr.  Twist  formed  a  marital  union  with 
Miss  Mary  P.  Bowron,  sister  of  Thomas  D.  Bow- 
ron,  whose  biography  appears  elsewhere.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Twist  have  one  child,  a  daughter,  named 
Ella  May.  They  attend  worship  at  the  People’s 
Universalist  Church.  Mr.  Twist  is  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  has 
had  the  honor  of  representing  Division  32,  in  the 
National  Councils  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1884. 
He  is  a  F.  &  A.  M. ,  a  member  of  the  lodge,  chap¬ 
ter  and  council,  Aurora. 


FjRANCIS  H.  BLACKMAN,  M.  D.  This 
well-known  physician,  of  Geneva,  is  a  native 
_  of  Du  Page  County,  Ill. ,  born  at  Naperville, 
August  28,  1846.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  New  York  State,  his  mother  of  New  Jersey,  and 
a  daughter  of  John  Warne,  an  early  settler  of 
Du  Page  County.  Dr.  Blackman’s  father  came  to 
Illinois  in  1840,  and  his  mother  in  1835.  They 
were  married  in  1845,  settled  in  Du  Page  County, 
and  in  1869  bought  a  farm  in  Geneva  Township, 
Kane  County,  on  which  they  lived  until  1875, 
when  they  removed  to  West  Side,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Blackman  is  the  eldest  in  a 
family  of  eight  children.  Attending  district  school 
in  his  youth,  he,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  began  more 
advanced  studies  at  Clark’s  (now  Jennings)  Semi¬ 
nary,  at  Aurora.  In  1865  he  entered  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  in  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis., 
but,  on  account  of  sickness  (an  attack  of  pneumonia), 
was  obliged  to  leave.  In  1867  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  O.  D.  Howell,  at 
Aurora,  and  in  1868  entered  Chicago  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  with 
honors  in  1870,  being  class  essayist  and  prizeman. 
In  1868,  while  in  college,  he  was  appointed  house 
surgeon  at  Morey  Hospital,  and,  having  creditably 
tilled  that  position  a  full  term,  was  appointed 
house  physician  at  the  same  institution. 


After  his  graduation,  in  1870,  he  began  practice 
in  Geneva,  where  he  has  since  remained,  and  where 
his  acknowledged  skill  in  his  profession  has 
brought  him  numerous  patients.  Dr.  Blackman 
has  performed  many  difficult  surgical  operations, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  first  surgeon  to  perform 
tracLeotomy  successfully  in  diphtheritic  croup  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  He  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent,  and  is  now  secretary,  of  the  Fox  Biver  Valley 
Medical  Association,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association.  He  was  examining  surgeon  for 
pensions  in  his  district  until  August,  1887,  when 
he  resigned.  He  is  surgeon  for  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway  Company,  at  Geneva. 

The  Doctor  married,  June  1,  1871,  Miss  Julia 
A.  Cole,  who  was  born  in  New  York  State,  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1848,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  R.  and  Lur- 
ancy  (Green)  Cole.  In  1877  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  re¬ 
moved  to  Longmont,  Colo. ,  where  they  now  reside. 
Dr.  and  Mrs..  Blackman  have  one  child,  Julia  May, 
born  May  11,  1873.  In  politics  the  Doctor  is  a 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a  F.  & 
A.  M.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board 
for  seven  years,  during  six  of  which  he  has  been 
its  president;  is  also  alderman  of  his  ward.  Mrs. 
Blackman  is  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
She  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Woman’s  Hos¬ 
pital  Medical  College,  in  Chicago,  February  23, 
1871,  having  also  attended  one  course  of  lectures 
at  Chicago  Medical  College,  session  of  1869-70. 

DAVID  TWIST.  A  great  corporation  like 
j  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
'  is  a  powerful  influence  in  the  development 
of  a  new  country.  In  the  one  item  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  Aurora  many  of  its  good  citizens  the  com¬ 
pany  has  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  place  by  making  this  in  so  many  respects  one 
of  its  division  headquarters.  Of  this  class  of  rail¬ 
road  men  is  Mr.  David  Twist. 

He  was  born  in  Peru,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oc¬ 
tober  1!,  1841,  a  son  of  Salem  and  Mary  J. 
(Griffin)  Twist,  the  former  of  whom  was  by  occu¬ 
pation  a  carpenter  and  house  builder.  The  child 
and  lad  grew  to  young  manhood  in  the  home  of 
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bis  parents  in  bis  and  tbeir  native  State.  In  1867 
be  set  bis  face  toward  tbe  West,  and  came  directly 
to  Aurora,  where  be  soon  afterward  found  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  fireman  on  the  railroad.  In  this  capac¬ 
ity  be  worked  faithfully  three  years  and  three 
months.  He  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  an 
engine  as  engineer,  a  position  he  has  held  without 
interruption  to  the  present  time.  He  is  like  the 
most  of  the  old  employes  of  the  road,  where  the 
permanency  of  the  situation  is  governed  by  the 
quality  of  the  worked  performed. 

Mr.  Twist  and  Miss  Nettie  Smith  were  united 
in  wedlock  at  Peru,  N.  Y.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
John  It.  Smith,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Clinton 
County,  N.  Y.  No  children  have  been  born  of 
this  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twist  worship  at 
the  People’s  Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  has 
acted  officially  in  his  lodge.  Division  No.  32.  He  is 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  a 
member  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  chapter  and  council. 


RTHUR  P.  VAUGHAN,  a  valued  employe 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  holds  the  position  of  freight 
agent  at  Aurora.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  and  descends  from  a  family 
who  were  pioneers  of  the  same.  His  parents  were 
Philander  and  Harriet  V.  (Perry)  Vaughan,  both 
of  whom  died  when  our  subject  was  a  lad,  and  he 
was  in  a  great  measure  left  to  his  own  resources. 
He  had  obtained  a  fair  schooling,  and  his  early 
years  were  spent  as  clerk  in  a  general  store.  He 
subsequently  learned  the  art  of  stove  molding, 
and  in  1856,  when  about  twenty-eight  years  old, 
he  came  west  and  embarked  in  merchandising  in 
Fulton,  Ill.  This  he  abandoned  in  1859,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Pike’s  Peak  in  search  of  gold. 

After  working  in  the  mines  for  about  a  year  he 
returned  to  Illinois,  came  to  Aurora  aud  engaged 
with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Company  as  brakeman,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  ho  offered  his  services  in  defense  of  his 
country,  enlisting  from  Fulton,  Ill.,  in  October, 
1861,  in  Company  F,  Fifty-second  Illinois  Volun- 


'  teers,  and  was  mustered  into  service  November  19, 
1861.  He  was  almost  immediately  promoted  to 
a  sergeantcy,  and  just  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
was  made  second  lieutenant  of  his  company,  in 
which  position  he  served  with  credit  until  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1864,  when  he  was  mustered  out,  and  hon¬ 
orably  discharged.  Returning  to  Aurora,  he 
again  accepted  work  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad,  in  a  clerical  capacity  in  the 
freight  department,  in  February,  1865;  and  the 
following  June  he  was  promoted  to  the  general 
agency  of  that  department  of  the  road  in  Aurora. 
This  position  he  creditably  filled,  and  after  a  few 
years  the  company,  recognizing  his  ability,  gave 
the  entire  business,  both  freight  and  ticket  a^en- 
cies,  into  his  charge.  In  December,  1883,  he  wa3 
retired  from  the  agency  of  the  ticket  department 
in  order  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  that  of  the 
freight,  which  had  been  greatly  extended,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  has  since  well  represented  the 
corporation.  He  is  a  painstaking  official,  also  a 
thorough  business  man,  and  has  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  has  had  occasion 
to  come  into  business  relation. 

Mr.  Vaughan  is  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and 
contributes  liberally  to  measures  tending  to  the 
city’s  welfare.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Aurora  National  Bank  he  became  one  of  its  stock¬ 
holders,  and  has  held  connection  with  it  since. 
He  also  holds  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the 
Aurora  Watch  Factory  Company;  and  has  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  support  of  other  interests.  He  is  a 
member  as  well  as  an  official  of  Post  No.  20,  G. 
A.  R.,  at  Aurora. 


CHRISTOPHER  D.  MO  WRY,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Leyden,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  Au¬ 
gust  27,  1848,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and 
Cordelia  (Dean)  Mowry,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Massachusetts,  the  ancestors  on  the 
Mowry  side  settling  there  with  the  early  Puritans. 
John  Mowry  was  a  farmer,  and  also  for  many 
years  postmaster,  justice  of  the  peace,  etc.,  at 
Leyden. 

When  Christopher  D.  was  but  a  few  weeks  old 
his  mother  died,  and  when  but  nine  years  of  age 
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he  became  self-sustaining,  in  the  meantime  secur¬ 
ing  such  education  as  he  best  could.  He  came  to 
Illinois  in  June,  1865,  and  in  the  fall  of  1866  be¬ 
came  a  student  at  the  Illinois  Normal  University, 
near  Bloomington,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  June  24,  1869,  receiving  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  He  then  accepted  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  the  public  school  at  Dundee,  Kane 
County,  for  five  months,  when  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  at  Pecatonica,  Ill.,  which  was  a  more 
responsible  position,  as  well  as  a  more  lucrative 
one.  After  three  years’  service  as  superintend¬ 
ent  there  he  was  elected  general  superintendent  of 
public  schools  at  Anamosa,  Iowa,  holding  the  posi¬ 
tion  two  years.  During  this  time  he  had  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  the  fall  of 

1874  became  a  student  at  the  Detroit  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  attending  one  session,  and  in  the  spring  of 

1875  he  was  enrolled  as  a  strident  of  Eush  Med¬ 
ical  College,  in  Chicago,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  February  15,  1876,  receiving  the 
highest  honors,  being  elected  president  of  the 
graduating  class.  Having  poor  health  during  the 
summer  of  1876,  he  traveled  through  California, 
making  extensive  tours  through  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  visiting  all  points  of  interest  in  that 
famous  State.  Returning  to  Iowa  in  the  fall  of 
1876,  he  began  practicing  his  profession  at  Osage 
City,  Mitchel  County,  where  he  remained  six 
years;  then  returned  to  Aurora,  his  former  home, 
since  when  he  has  been  actively  engaged  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon.  Among  a  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  clientage  the  Doctor  makes  a 
specialty  of  surgery,  taking  the  lead  in  that  branch 
of  his  profession,  having  by  far  the  most  lucrative 
surgical  practice  of  any  surgeon  in  that  region. 
In  August,  1887,  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Pension  Examining  Surgeon,  by  Gen.  John  C. 
Black,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Doctor  was  married  January  7,  1878,  to 
Fannie  E.  Alderman,  daughter  of  Col.  E.  B. 
Alderman,  of  Marion,  Iowa,  and  they  have  one 
child — Fannie  A.  Mowry,  born  October  13,  1886. 
The  Doctor  and  family  reside  on  the  corner  of 
View  and  Walnut  Streets,  West  Aurora,  in  one  of 
the  finest  residences  in  the  city,  built  by  himself, 


in  1886,  at  a  cost  of  over  $8,000.  From  the  age 
of  nine  years  this  prominent  physician  and  citizen 
received  no  financial  assistance  or  aid  from  any 
one  in  securing  an  education,  either  literary  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  therefore  all  that  he  has  accomplished 
in  life  is  owing  to  his  own  individual  efforts.  He 
is  a  Sir  Knight,  and  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 


ICHAEL  OCHSENSCHLAGER.  This 
representative  and  enterprising  citizen  of 
Aurora  is  a  native  of  Wattenheim,  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  born  May  18,  1835,  a  son  of  Adam  and 
Eva  Ochsenschlager.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  but  three  years  of  age,  and  his  father,  having 
married  again,  immigrated  with  his  family  to  the 
United  States  in  1847,  locating,  same  year,  in 
Kane  County,  Ill. ,  where  he  engaged  in  farming, 
to  which  occupation  Michael  was  reared.  How¬ 
ever,  in  his  young  manhood,  he  (Michael), 
learned  the  cooper’ s  trade,  a  business  he  followed 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1866  he  established  himself  in  the  grocery 
business  in  Aui’ora,  and  has  continued  it  with 
marked  success  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Ochsen¬ 
schlager  was  married  in  Aurora  to  Miss  Kate 
Markel,  of  Chicago,  and  they  have  four  sons  and 
one  daughter,  namely:  Irving,  Josephine,  Lloyd, 
Scribner  and  Albert. 


El  D WARD  POLLEYS.  This  gentleman  was 
born  in  Walpole,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass., 
i  March  27,  1812,  his  parents  being  John 
and  Hannah  (Day)  Polleys,  people  among 
whose  progenitors  are  numbered  substantial  peo¬ 
ple  of  various  industries  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Polleys  is  one  of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  he  being  a  twin  of  Edmund,  now  living 
a  retired  life  at  Walpole,  Mass.  The  brothers 
took  up  mechanical  work,  Edmund  blacksmithing, 
and  Edward  carriage  making.  The  latter  com¬ 
pleted  a  thorough  apprenticeship  at  his  trade  at 
Norwood  (formerly  South  Dedham),  Mass.,  and 
followed  it  in  his  native  State  until  1838,  when  he 
removed  to  New  York  State.  While  here  the  rail- 
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way  car  industry  became  a  prominent  branch  of 
trade,  and  Mr.  Polleys  took  such  an  interest  in 
that  line  that  he  subsequently  engaged  at  it,  his 
first  work  being  done  in  1844  at  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  He  subsequently  worked  at  the  business  in 
different  places  in  the  East,  and  in  1858  followed 
its  westward  tendency,  locating  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Later  he  worked  at  it  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  in 
1S50  came  to  Illinois,  his  first  work  being  six  years 
with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
at  Chicago.  In  1S62-63  he  was  foreman  of  the 

O 

Alton  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  shops,  at  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  and  in  1864-60  was  superintendent  of  the  car 
department  of  the  Jefferson  &  Indianapolis  Rail¬ 
way,  coming  to  Aurora  in  1S67  as  general  foreman 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Road,  where 
he  remained  until  1873,  in  which  year  he  retired 
from  active  labor.  His  connection  with  railway 
work  was  as  a  master  at  the  business,  a  position  in 
which  he  showed  marked  ability,  and  with  a  par¬ 
donable  pride  he  shows  testimonials  of  the  appre¬ 
ciation  manifested  by  his  superior  officers  on  the 
several  occasions. 

After  retiring  from  railway  work  Mr.  Polleys 
traveled  for  five  years  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  Rolling  Stock  Company,  inspecting  cars  and 
pushing  the  interests  of  that  company  wherever 
he  went,  with  marked  success.  He  retired  from 
the  more  onerous  labors  of  life  some  years  since, 
and  has  of  late  been  in  civic  official  work  here.  In 
1867  he  laid  to  rest  his  first  wife,  nee  Deborah 
Fisher,  in  Spring  Lake  Cemetery,  and  subse¬ 
quently  formed  a  marital  union  with  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Davis.  Mr.  Polleys  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order.  He  has  given  a  cordial  support  to  all  public 
measures,  and  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  church 
and  school  interests. 


fjBENEZER  DENNY,  of  the  firm  of  Denny 
Brothers,  furniture  manufacturers,  of 
i  Aurora,  was  bom  at  Kirby,  Mooreside, 
Yorkshire,  England,  August  15,  1840,  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  Denny,  who  came  to  Aurora 
in  1855,  with  their  family.  Joseph  Denny  wTas 
by  trade  a  cabinet  maker,  which  he  followed  in 
connection  with  the  furniture  business  the 


greater  part  of  his  active  business  life,  and  reared 
all  his  sons  to  that  occupation. 

Ebenezer  had  hardly  attained  his  majority 
when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  inaugurated  by 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  in  August,  1862, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  Company  G, 
Seventy-second  Regiment  Illinois  Infantry,  known 
as  the  “First  Board  of  Trade  Regiment.”  He 
remained  with  his  company  as  a  private  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  until  commissioned  as  second 
lieutenant  of  a  company  in  the  Fiftieth  Regiment, 
United  States  colored  troops.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  a  position 
he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
a  trusted  and  honored  officer,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  Gen.  Forrest,  who  was  then  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Northern  District  of  the  Mississippi, 
turned  over  the  entire  department  to  Lieut.  Denny 
for  one  day,  during  a  temporary  absence.  Lieut. 
Denny  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  March,  1865.  He  has 
since  been  a  strong  Republican,  and  active  in  sup¬ 
porting  and  perpetuating  the  principles  of  liberty, 
union,  and  good  government,  for  which  he  fought. 

After  returning  to  civil  life,  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  business  learned  from  his  father,  and  has 
since  carried  it  on  continuously  and  successfully. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  Post  No.  20,  G.  A.  R. , 
at  Aurora,  serving  both  as  adjutant  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Post,  and  in  the  State  Department 
as  A.  D.  C.  He  received,  as  a  compliment  for 
his  services,  from  his  comrades  of  the  G. 
A.  R. ,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  retirement  as 
commander,  a  valuable  badge,  suitably  inscribed, 
which  is  especially  prized.  Mr.  Denny  has 
served  as  alderman  from  the  Eleventh  Ward.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Loan  and  Building  Associa¬ 
tion:  a  stockholder  in  the  Aurora  National  Bank; 
member  of  the  City  Library  board;  secretary  of  the 
Aurora  Hospital  Association;  member  of  the  I. 
O.  O.  F.  and  Select  Knights;  member  of  the  A. 
O.  U.  W.,  and  has  been  an  active  and  useful 
citizen  in  many  other  respects. 

Mr.  Denny  was  married,  in  1S61,  to  Miss  Mary 
:  Elliott,  of  Aurora,  who  lived  only  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  and  lies  at  rest  in  Spring  Lake  Cem¬ 
etery.  He  was  next  united  in  marriage  at  Ray- 
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monel,  Miss.,  with  Miss  Mary  Nix,  of  that  place. 
He  has  but  one  child,  an  adopted  son,  George 
Burton  Denny.  Mrs.  Denny  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  No.  10. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny  are  members  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Aurora. 


fit  LPHONSO  L.  CODING  was  born  April 
/  \  12,  1828,  a  native  of  Maine.  His  parents, 

fl  Jonas  and  Patience  (Hathaway)  Goding, 
were  New  Englanders  of  the  genuine  old 
Puritan  stock.  His  father  died  in  1863  at  the  a^e 
of  seventy  six  years,  and  his  mother,  in  1862,  aged 
seventy-four  years.  From  both  sides  they  in¬ 
herited  a  strong  and  sturdy  vitality,  like  the  old 
oaks  in  their  native  forests,  several  of  the  ancestors 
nearly  reaching  the  centenarian’s  mile-post  on 
life’s  highway;  the  grandmother  Hathaway  lacked 
only  eight  days  of  arriving  at  the  age  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  years.  They  were  a  strong,  stern,  patriotic 
race,  loved  their  religion  and  liberty,  and,  deep  in 
their  hearts  feared  only  God,  and  hated  the  devil. 
The  grandfather  gave  to  the  sacred  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendence  seven  years  of  faithful  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  the  father  was  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812-15.  Thus  the  spirit  of  patri¬ 
otism  was  well  implanted  in  the  family. 

Alphonso  L.  was  one  of  a  family  of  fifteen  chil¬ 
dren,  twelve  of  whom  grew  to  maturity.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  the  home  of  his  parents  on  their  farm 
until  he  attained  his  majority.  The  entire  family, 
like  most  of  the  farmers  of  the  older  States,  were 
industrious  and  frugal.  In  connection  with  the 
farm,  his  father  kept  a  hotel  in  Brighton,  Mass. , 
for  about  thirty  years;  and  at  one  or  the  other  of 
these  employments  the  children,  commencing  even 
at  a  tender  age,  could  find  some  work  to  do.  Their 
opportunities  for  education,  however,  were  not 
great,  it  being  nothing  more  than  the  average  of 
that  of  farm  boys  in  the  vicinity;  but  the  lessons 
which  the  children  learned  in  thrift  and  economy 
were  the  cause  of  each  one  in  this  intelligent 
family,  even  in  the  limited  time  they  spent  in  the 
schoolroom  securing  the  solid  foundation  of  a  fair 
English  education. 


Alphonso  L .,  the  ninth  child,  well  improved 
the  opportunities  afforded  him.  hfovember  28, 
1847,  is  the  date  of  his  marriage  with  Lydia  M. , 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Fidelia  (Chase)  Chand¬ 
ler.  The  Chandlers  and  Chases  were  of  New 
Hampshire  nativity,  and  on  both  sides  the  names 
are  connected  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  of 
American  citizens.  Jeremiah  Chandler  was  an 
uncle  of  the  late  Hon.  Zachariah  Chandler,  of 
Michigan,  and  Fidelia  Chase  wTas  a  cousin  of  Chief 
Justice  Chase.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goding  have  had 
seven  children:  Alphonso  C.,  at  home  with  his 
parents;  Flora  C.,  who  became  the  wife  of  J.  W. 
Wamsley,  of  Kaneville;  Josephine,  who  died  some 
years  ago;  Ella  M.  ,who  became  Mrs.  George  Phelps, 
of  Chicago;  Horace  L.,  now  deceased;  Frederick 
W. ,  a  physician  in  Rutland,  Ill. ,  who  graduated  at 
the  Chicago  Medical  College  in  the  class  of  1880; 
and  Oscar  W.,  now  in  the  lumber  business  with 
his  father. 

In  1862  Mr.  Goding,  with  his  family,  arrived 
in  Chicago,  having  quitted  permanently  the  land 
of  his  nativity.  At  that  time  his  entire  possessions 
comprised  a  house  full  of  children,  $6  in  money, 
and  a  second-hand  suit  of  clothes,  which  had 
originally  cost  in  Boston  only  $7.  He  gave 
but  little  time,  therefore,  to  speculative  dream¬ 
ing,  but  went  to  work  to  win  his  family’s 
bread.  He  opened  a  commission  live  stock  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago,  which  he  kept  for  the  next  six 
years.  In  1868  he  made  a  tour  of  observation  into 
Kane  County,  and,  being  pleased  with  its  fine  soil, 
he  removed  to  a  point  near  the  village  of  Kaneville, 
and  commenced  farming.  In  time  his  health 
failed,  and  he  sold  his  farm  and.  removed  to  the 
village  of  Elburn,  where  he  opened  an  extensive 
lumber  yard,  and  soon  had  all  the  business  he 
could  attend  to.  His  prosperity  was  marked  from 
the  day  he  commenced,  and  he  soon  grew  to  be 
one  of  the  prominent  business  men  in  that  busy 
village.  He  is  favorably  known  throughout  the 
county  as  a  fair  dealer  and  an  entei’prising  citizen. 
For  six  successive  years  he  served  on  the  board  of 
commissioners,  and  for  six  years  was  commis¬ 
sioners’  treasurer.  He  and  his  family  belong  to 
the  Baptist  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Goding  has  served 
as,  and  at  present  is,  Sunday-school  superintendent. 
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When  in  Ivaneville  lie  was  for  a  number  of  years 
one  of  the  church  trustees.  Politically,  his  sym¬ 
pathies  are  with  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Goding  has  long  stood  as  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  and  responsible  citizens  in  his  part  of  the 
county.  As  a  fair  representative  in  social  life  and 
in  business  circles,  his  standing  and  reputation  are 
unexcelled.  In  all  these,  and  in  political  matters 
of  local  import,  his  voice  and  influence  have  been 
sought  by  his  neighbors.  A  man  of  retiring  nature, 
yet  full  of  true  Christian  charity  for  the  faults-  of 
his  fellow  men,  and  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
liberality  that  has  promoted  the  good  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  Mr.  Goding  stands  high  in  public  esteem. 


JOHN  H.  PEASE.  Among  the  men  who 
I  located  in  the  now  prosperous  city  of  Aurora, 

/  when  it  was  but  a  small  hamlet  on  the  prai¬ 
rie,  was  the  father  of  John  H.  Pease,  who 
settled  there  in  1835,  and  helped  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  what  proved  to  be  a  leading  industry  in 
later  years.  His  name  was  Anson  Pease,  and  his 
wife  was  Sarah  Ann  (Johnson)  Pease.  Both  were 
natives  of  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  whence  they 
removed  to  Ohio  in  the  early  days  of  its  settlement, 
remaining  there  until  1835,  when  they  came  to 
Aurora,  and  established  a  permanent  home.  Mr. 
Pease  was  a  millwright  by  trade,  and  his  prac¬ 
ticed  eye  saw  at  once  the  capacity  of  Fox  River 
to  furnish  power.  He  was  not  disappointed  in 
the  result,  and  found  ample  employment  at  his 
trade  until  his  death.  His  widow  still  survives  at 
a  ripe  old  age. 

John  H.  Pease  was  born  at  Painesville,  Ohio, 
in  August,  1834,  and  was  therefore  but  a  year  old 
when  his  parents  removed  to  Aurora,  where  his 
entire  life  since  has  been  passed.  Until  eleven 
years  of  age  he  attended  school,  but  was  then  put 
to  work  in  a  general  store,  to  fit  him  for  a  mercan¬ 
tile  life.  He  remained  in  that  position  some  years, 
and  thoroughly  mastered  the  requirements  of  the 
business.  He  subsequently  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  dry  goods  store  of  Holmes  Miller,  forming  a 
partnership  which  continued  uninterruptedly  for 
twenty-one  years,  being  finally  dissolved  only 
because  of  the  disability  of  Mr.  Pease,  whose  close 


application  to  business  had  undermined  his  health, 
and  was  the  means  of  bringing  on  the  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism  from  which  he  has  suffered  for  years.  Mr. 
Pease  is  a  man  of  too  much  energy  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  condition  of  inactivity;  so  after  giving  up  mer¬ 
cantile  life  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufact¬ 
uring  interests  of  Aurora,  in  several  of  which  he 
is  interested.  He  is  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Hill  &  Pease,  manufacturers  of  doors,  sash  and 
blinds.  This  firm,  in  October,  1881,  also  started 
and  operated  successfully  the  first  electric  light 
plant,  by  a  system  of  towers,  in  the  United  States, 
under  a  contract  for  five  years.  This  plant 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  people  from  surround¬ 
ing  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  Pacific  coast,  who 
sent  delegations  to  Aurora  to  investigate  the  work- 
ing  of  electric  lighting  apparatus.  Mr.  Pease  is 
president  of  the  Wilcox  Manufacturing  Company; 
a  stockholder  in  and  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Aurora. 

He  is  married  to  Helen  M. ,  daughter  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Rebecca  (Chamberlain)  Forsyth,  and 
they  have  one  child,  Edwin  Anson  Pease,  now  fit¬ 
ting  himself  for  a  business  career  at  the  Chicago 
Commercial  College.  The  parents  are  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  People’ s  Church.  Mr.  Pease’ s  life  has 
been  more  than  ordinarily  successful,  a  fact  due  to 
his  adherence  to  the  lessons  learned  in  the  stern 
school  of  experience,  from  his  early  boyhood,  and 
to  the  principles  of  integrity  and  unswerving  hon¬ 
esty,  which  have  ever  been  his  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics. 


H"  ENRYT  COX  was  born  in  Butternuts.  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  YT.,  February  21,  1826,  a  son  of 
Richard  and  Clarissa  (Caulkins)  Cox.  The 
former  of  whom  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Cox, 
a  native  of  England,  wdio  settled  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  early  times.  Clarissa  (Caulkins), 
mother  of  Henry  Cox,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut. 
Among  the  first  settlers  in  Gilbertsville,  in  the  town 
of  Butternuts,  were  Abijah .  Gilbert,  Joseph  Cox, 
Betsey  Nichols  and  John  Marsh.  They  built  their 
log-house  in  the  year  1788,  and  next  spring  the 
first  wedding  took  place,  the  principals  being  J o- 
seph  Cox  and  Betsey  Nichols.  The  Coxes  were 
mechanics,  and  Henry,  in  early  manhood  took  up 
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carpenter  and  joiner  work.  He  learned  the  trade 
and  worked  at  it  through  his  native  State,  until 
the  year  1856,  when  he  came  to  Aurora.  He  had 
married  in  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Phoebe 
Howland,  of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  the  daughter 
of  Albert  and  Maria  (Keyes)  Howland,  of  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  whose  ancestry  dates  back  to 
■John  Howland,  of  Plymouth  Rock  fame. 

After  coming  here  Mr.  Cox  worked  for  himself 

at  his  trade  for  a  time,  and  in  1863  engaged  with 

Carter  &  Pinney  in  their  extensive  manufacturing 
#  & 
interests,  working  at  carpentering,  pattern  making, 

etc.  He  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  through  its  changes  until  recently,  when  he 
felt  compelled  to  abandon  work  on  account  of 
suffering  caused  by  a  broken  leg,  which  had  been 
twice  fractured.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  having  no 
children  of  their  own  adopted  a  daughter,  Ida  May, 
to  whom  they  gave  parental  care  and  a  thorough 
literary  and  musical  training.  She  is  now  the 
wife  of  Louis  E.  Reese,  a  wood  machinist  in  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
children:  Annie  May  and  Herbert  Louis.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cox  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  useful 
and  industrious  life. 


If  J/'  A-  BURNELL  was  born  August  6,  .1824, 
in  Chesterfield,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  and 
Jj  served  a  four  years’  apprenticeship  to 

V  house  building  and  architecture  in  North¬ 

ampton,  Mass. ,  after  which  he  worked  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  one  year.  For  a  dozen  years  he  was  a  con¬ 
tractor  and  master  builder,  producing  during  that 
time  some  of  the  finest  blocks  and  houses  in  that 
goodly  city,  which  bear  testimony  to  his  ability. 
In  December,  1854,  with  his  wife  and  four  chil¬ 
dren,  he  moved  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  having  long 
been  di'awn  to  the  M  est,  because  of  its  promise  as 
a  field  of  Christian  usefulness.  After  a  sojourn 
of  a  year  and  a  half  at  Davenport  and  vicinitv  he 
removed  to  Central  Wisconsin,  to  a  land  of  trees, 
locating  at  Ripon,  Fond  du  Lac  County,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  railroad.  A  small  house  was  erected 
late  in  November  of  that  year.  The  day  promised 


snow,  and  shingles  were  laid  by  lantern  until  10 
o’clock  at  night,  which  was  well,  as  four  inches  of 
snow  covered  the  roof  the  next  morning,  remaining 
until  F ebruary  of  the  next  year.  That  winter  was 
known  as  “the  cold  winter,’’  but  the  family  lived 
comfortably  in  their  one  finished  room.  Mr. 
Burnell’s  only  brother  went  to  India  in  1848  as  a 
missionary,  and,  except  for  the  uncertain  health  of 
his  wife,  oar  subject  would  have  accepted  a  call 
as  a  missionary,  to  South  Africa.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Sunday-school  Society,  appointed  him  as 
their  missionary  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
he  entered  upon  a  life  of  Christian  work  in  his 
thirty-third  year. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  service  he  visited  all 
the  Fox  River  towns  and  cities  of  Kane  County, 
and  was  impressed  with  their  exceeding  desirable¬ 
ness  as  a  place  in  which  to  live.  The  society  was 
pleased  with  his  success,  and  asked  him  to  take 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  in  addition  to  Wis¬ 
consin;  he  made  Beloit,  Wis. ,  his  home,  and  Illi¬ 
nois  a  leading  part  of  his  field.  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
call  for  75,000  men  found  him  in  Sycamore,  De 
Kalb  Co.,  Ill.,  in  meetings  with  D.  L.  Moody. 
Immediately  following  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he 
went  to  Cairo.  Wisconsin’s  Christian  Governor 
Hon.  L.  P.  Harvey,  who,  with  his  staff  was  en 
route  for  Shiloh,  found  Mr.  Burnell,  and  invited 
him  to  join  their  party  to  the  front.  After  three 
days  among  the  broken  regiments,  the  sick  and 
dying  soldiers,  the  Governor  asked  Mr.  Burnell  to 
give  him  three  months  to  work,  especially  among 
and  for  the  Wisconsin  soldiers.  Conditional  upon 
the  Massachusetts  Society’s  consent,  Mr.  Burnell 
accepted  the  offer,  and  Gov.  Harvey  commissioned 
him  for  three  months,  thinking  the  war  would 
end  in  that  time.  The  last  writing  by  this  good 
man  was  commending  Mr.  Burnell  to  railroad  and 
steamboat  managers,  using  these  words  in  part: 

‘  ‘  I  have  long  known  Mr.  K.  A.  Burnell,  and  I 
know  of  no  living  man  of  greater  fidelity,  and 
more  deserving,  in  the  work  he  represents,  of  any 
and  all  civilities  and  concessions  coming  within  the 
compass  and  command  of  the  management.  ’  ’ 
Two  hours  after  this  writing,  the  glare  of  a  deck 
light  blinding  his  eyes,  he  stepped  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  This  introduction  gave  Mr.  Bur- 
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nell  over  three  years’  experience  in  the  service  of 
the  Christian  Commissions. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  pressing  invi¬ 
tations  to  take  a  superintendency  of  States,  under 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  to  have 
charge  of  city  missions  in  the  large  cities.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  Milwaukee,  rather  than 
Brooklyn  or  Montreal,  as  he  had  become  so  fully 
identified  with  the  West.  The  work  in  Milwaukee 
was  a  combined  city  and  Bethel  mission,  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  secretaryship  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  \\  itli 
the  latter,  Mr.  Burnell  was  from  the  first  fully 
identified,  and  was  leading  in  the  organization  of  the 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Association,  the  second  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  West,  Chicago  being  the  first.  After 
four  years  in  Milwaukee  a  home  was  made  in 
Aurora,  which  had  been  the  early  abiding  place 
of  the  present  Mrs.  Burnell,  their  first  meeting 
being  at  Memphis,  where  she  was  engaged  two 
years  as  matron  of  the  Adams  Hospital,  and  later 
of  the  Christian  Commission  Home.  For  eighteen 
years,  save  a  three  years’  absence  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Burnell  has  been  a  citizen  of  Aurora,  and  is  fully 
identified  with  it.  So  fully  was  he  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  work,  that  his  first  effort  in  Aurora  was  the 
work  of  urging  the  erection  of  the  Y\  M.  C.  A. 
building  on  the  Island,  the  second  building  devoted 
to  that  object  in  Illinois.  A  Woman’s  Christian 
Association  was  an  outgrowth,  and  has  been  vigor¬ 
ously  kept  up  with  widening  usefulness.  These 
hard-working  women  have  sustained  an  industrial 
school  weekly  in  the  association  building,  and  the 
effective  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  also  made  it  their  head¬ 
quarters.  In  all  this  woman’s  work,  and  in  the 
details  of  church  work,  Mrs.  Burnell  has  lent  a 
helping  hand.  Soon  after  locating  in  Aurora,  Mr. 
Burnell  was  importuned  to  take  the  presidency  of 
the  Sunday-school  work  of  Kane  County.  Having 
secured  hearty  co-operation,  a  canvass  of  the 
county  was  made,  and  every  home  visited  outside 
of  the  township  and  city  of  Aurora.  The  canvass 
was  so  effective  in  many  ways,  so  promotive  of 
Sunday-school  work,  that  Kane  was  declared  the 
banner  county,  in  the  State  Sunday-school  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Aurora,  in  June,  1872. 

Mr.  Burnell’s  evangelistic  work,  since  locating 


in  Aurora,  has  been  in  a  large  part  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and,  indeed,  in  the  past,  reaches 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  He  has  had  detailed 
evangelistic  campaigns  with  a  co-operating  evan¬ 
gelistic  committee  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 

a 

Nebraska,  Kansas,  South  and  Central  California, 
Washington  Territory  and  Montana.  He  has  had 
evangelistic  campaigns  where  sparseness  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  want  of  right  material  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  committee  in  Missouri,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Dakota 
and  Oregon.  He  has  made  eight  round  trips  to 
California,  passing  over  the  first  completed  track  in 
1869;  three  trips  to  Central  California,  three  to 
the  Puget  Sound  region,  and  two  to  the  orange 
groves  of  the  southwest  Pacific.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  State  committee  he  spent 
three  consecutive  winters  in  his  native  State  of 
Massachusetts,  one  in  Connecticut  and  one  in  Ohio. 
The  first  singing  tour  of  Ira  D.  Sankey  was  in 
meetings  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Burnell.  This  was  a  short  time  prior  to  Mr. 
Moody’s  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Sankey.  During 
and  since  the  wTar  he  has  had  meetings  in  every 
Southern  State,  except  Florida  and  the  Carolinas; 
in  every  Territory,  except  Nevada,  and  in  every  one 
of  the  other  States.  His  early  leaning  to  foreign 
missions  created  longings  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
world,  which  he  did  in  1877  and  1878,  spending 
thirty  days  in  Japan,  forty-two  in  China,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  in  India,  nine  in  Egypt,  fifteen 
in  Palestine,  fifteen  in  Syria,  five  in  Constantinople, 
five  in  Athens,  sixty-five  in  other  parts  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  thirty-five  in  England,  twenty-five 
in  California,  and  ninety -two  days  on  twenty  steam¬ 
ships.  The  detailed  and  definitely  appointed  one 
hundred  days  in  India,  with  three  days’  services  in 
over  thirty  places,  involved  6,000  miles  of  travel. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  who  went  to 
South  India  in  1848,  and,  understanding  the  Tamil, 
Manhatta  and  Bengalee  languages,  was  an  admira¬ 
ble  interpreter.  Mr.  Burnell’s  identity  with  all 
good  enterprises  and  benevolent  work  in  Aurora  is 
well  known.  Though  in  sight  of  Amherst  College 
when  a  boy,  his  was  a  jack-plane  and  architectural 
graduation.  He  is  an  intense  Chautauquan,  and  is 
secretary  of  the  class  of  1887,  the  “Pansy  Class,’ 
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which  graduated  at  Chautauqua,  May  17,  1887. 
The  class  graduated  5,000  members,  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
nell  thinks  it  may  be  better  all  in  all  to  be  one  of 
so  large  a  company  as  he  enters  his  sixty-third 
yeai,  than  to  have  been  one  of  thirty  who  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Amherst  in  his  twenty-first  year.  There 
are  more  Chautauqua  ’  readers  in  Kane  County 
than  iu  any  other  county  in  the  State  (save  Cook), 
and  Mr.  Burnell  and  his  fellow  Chautauquans 
have  plans  for  Kane  County  that  promise  a  sus¬ 
tained  organization  in  every  agricultural  township 
of  the  18x30  miles  square.  Mr.  Burnell  has  been 
a  diligent  reader  of  the  hundred-year- old  Hamp¬ 
shire  Gazette,  of  his  native  county,  fifty-five  years. 
With  an  average  living  of  four  years  in  Fond  du 
Lac,  Rock  and  Milwaukee  Counties,  Wis.,  Cook 
County  (Chicago),  and  two  years  in  Scott  County, 
Iowa,  for  desirableness  of  home  living,  all  in  all,  he 
thinks  Kane  County  is  the  place  to  live  in.  He  is 
deeply  interested  in  perpetuating  the  history  of 
the  county,  and  believes  this  generation  will  prof¬ 
itably  hand  it  down  to  those  coming,  for  “one 
generation  goeth  and  another  cometh.” 


SAMUEL  MCNAIR,  M.  D.,  Elburn,  is  an 
able  and  experienced  representative  of  his 

_  ^  profession.  He  was  born  in  Erie  County, 

Penn.,  February  8,  1823,  son  of  David  and 
Nancy  (Smith)  McNair,  the  former  of  whom,  of 
Scotch  descent,  came  to  America  from  Ireland 
when  nine  years  old,  and  died  in  1851,  in  Erie 
County,  Penn.,  aged  seventy-six  years.  He  served 
under  Gen.  Harrison  in  the  War  of  1812.  His 
widow  died  in  1857,  also  in  Erie  County,  Penn., 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  The  father  of 
David  was  Robert  McNair,  who  was  born  in  Edin-* 
burgh,  Scotland,  but,  when  a  young  man,  removed 
with  his  father  to  Ireland.  He  was  a  weaver  by 
trade,  and  became  the  proprietor  of  a  woolen  man¬ 
ufactory.  Before  leaving  Edinburgh  he  was 
skilled  in  the  art  of  fencing,  and  taught  sword  ex¬ 
ercise  to  cavalrymen.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
McNair,  who  was  born  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  was  an  A.  M.  and  M.  D.  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  William  McNair  spent  his 


life  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  first,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  afterward  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Samuel  McNair  was  the  ninth  of  twelve 
children,  all  of  whom  reached  years  of  adultship. 
Of  the  eleven  others  there  are  living  Nancy  (Mc¬ 
Nair)  Platt,  Dr.  Robert  McNair,  Thomas  McNair, 
Hannah  (McNair)  Miller,  Harvey  McNair  and  John 
S.  McNair;  those  dead  are  Sally  (McNair)  Rogers, 
Eleanor  (McNair)  Wilson,  William  McNair,  David 
McNair  and  Mary  Jane  (McNair)  Williams. 

In  1844  the  subject  of  this  commemorative 
sketch  came  to  Kaneville  Township,  this  county, 
and  purchased  a  farm  with  money  earned  at  work¬ 
ing  as  a  farm  hand  after  coming  to  Illinois.  In 
1850  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the 
following  year  he  attended  anatomical  lectures 
under  Prof.  Hard,  at  Aurora;  then,  in  1852-53,  he 
took  a  course  at  the  Eclectic  College,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  in  185G  entered  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1859,  and 
has  since  taken  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  same 
college.  In  the  spring  of  1860  he  removed  from 
Kaneville  to  Elburn,  where  he  still  resides. 

On  November  24,  1856,  the  Doctor  married 
Ann  Osborn,  a  lady  of  English  descent,  who  was 
born  in  Ripley,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December 
15,  1831,  daughter  of  Platt  Smith  and  Mary  Ann 
(Platt)  Osborn,  both  natives  of  Kingsbury,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  and  both  of  whom  departed 
this  life  in  Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  the 
father,  born  March  26,  1798,  died  April  20,  1882, 
and  the  mother  born  March  18,  1802,  died  J  uly 
31,  1845.  Mrs.  McNair  was  the  third  of  the  ten 
children  born  to  Platt  Smith  and  Mary  Ann  (Platt) 
Osborn,  all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity.  The  other- 
living  members  are  Lucretia  (Osborn)  Graves,  Rev. 
David  Osborn,  Harriet  (Osborn)  McCalmont,  Isa- 
dore  (Osborn)  Brown,  Dr.  Harris  Burnett  Osborn, 
James  Whitehall  Osborn  and  Mary  Ann  (Osborn) 
Benedict.  Two  have  died  — Cynthia  Ann  Osborn 
and  Platt  Smith  Osborn. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McNair  four  children  have 
been  born,  as  follows:  Rock  and  Rush,  July  1, 
1860  (Rock  died  Apx-il  20,  1872;  Rush  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  North-Western  University,  at  Evanston, 
and  also  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  class  of 
1887);  Earle,  September  30,  1863,  died  September 
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30,  1864;  and  Samuel  Platt,  May  31,  1866,  died 
March  2,  1867. 

Since  his  location  in  Elburn  Dr.  McNair  has 
been  coroner  two  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
school  board  six  years.  For  twenty  years  he 
carried  on  mercantile  business  in  addition  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  employs  a  part  of 
his  time  in  the  management  of  his  agricultural  in¬ 
terests,  being  the  owner  of  427  acres  of  land,  four¬ 
teen  town  lots,  and  the  pleasant  and  commodious 
residence  he  occupies.  He  has  been  interested  in 
the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  substantially 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  a  mill  in  his  village. 
In  behalf  of  all  moral  efforts  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
Dr.  McNair  has  always  exerted  his  influence,  and 
often  has  taken  the  lead.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  McNair  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal. 

Fj  ERttlS  J.  MINIUM.  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  those  men,  who  by  their  labor  and 
brains  plan,  superintend  and  construct  the 
buildings  in  a  city,  are  more  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  its  prosperity,  and  more  permanently 
memorized  by  their  handiwork,  than  any  other 
class  of  citizens.  Of  this  class  of  men  there  are 
none  whose  name  and  whose  skill  are  better  known 
than  that  of  Ferris  J.  Minium.  He  was  born  at 
Saegerstown  Crawford  Co. ,  Penn. ,  September  30, 
1839,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Hannah  (Peiffer)  Min¬ 
ium,  both  of  old  Pennsylvania  -  Dutch  stock. 
Henry  Minium  was  reared  in  Crawford  County, 
in  youth  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  largely  interested  in  contract¬ 
ing  and  building  in  his  native  State. 

However,  having  visited  the  West,  and  becom¬ 
ing  satisfied  that  better  advantages  existed  in  that 
locality  for  men  of  energy  and  brains,  he,  in  1850, 
became  a  resident  of  St.  Charles,  Kane  Co. ,  Ill. , 
where  for  over  thirteen  years  he  carried  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  many  of  the  buildings  erected  by  him 
speak  well  for  his  industry  and  ability.  In  1864 
he  came  to  Aurora,  and  since  that  time  Ferris  J. 
Minium,  either  alone  or  in  partnership  with  his 
father,  has  erected  many  of  the  finest  business 
and  private  buildings  in  Aurora.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 


Church,  Coulter’s  Opera  House  Block,  the  Brady 
School  building,  Alshuler&  Cooper’s  store, the  pri¬ 
vate  residence  of  T.  H.  Day,  D.  41 .  Simpson,  N.  L. 
Janes,  etc.,  some  of  them  large  and  elegant  struct¬ 
ures  and  models  of  architectural  taste  and  work¬ 
manship.  Also,  in  company  with  E.  D.  Briggs,  he 
erected  the  watch  factory  buildings,  store  of  C.  C. 
Collins, residences  of  E.  W.  Trask,  Upshaw  Hord,F. 
B.  Rice,  W.  C.  Estee  and  many  others.  Mr.  Min¬ 
ium  is  a  Sir  Knight  and  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Rite.  He  is  a  pronounced  temperance  advocate,  po¬ 
litically  a  Republican.  He  enlisted  as  a  soldier  on 
the  Union  side  in  the  4Yar  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
subsequently  was  honorably  discharged  on  account 
of  disability. 

Mr.  Minium  was  married  at  St.  Charles,  Ill. , 
in  1862,  to  Miss  Marian  44T.  Conklin,  by  whom  he 
has  one  daughter,  Alice  S.  In  1875  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  C.  M.,  daughter  of  J.  J. 
Minium,  formerly  of  Crawford  County,  Penn., 
and  by  her  has  one  daughter — Clara  E.  The 
family  is  prominent  in  the  city’s  life,  materially 
and  socially.  Mrs.  Minium  takes  an  active  part 
in  woman’s  philanthropic  and  other  societies,  as 
well  as  in  church  affairs. 

ZAPHNA  and  THEODORE  LAKE.  These 
pioneers  of  Aurora  were  brothers,  and  fig- 

_ ^  ured  prominently  in  its  early  history. 

They  were  born,  respectively,  in  July, 
1798,  and  February  14,  1801,  at  East  Bloomfield, 
N.  Y.,  sons  of  Henry  and  Abigail  (Spring)  Lake, 
and  were  of  German  descent.  Henry  Lake  was  a 
hotel-keeper  for  many  years  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  and 
Conneaut,  Ohio.  He  died  in  1850,  in  Aurora,  at 
the  residence  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Israel  Robinson; 
his  widow  died  at  Conneaut  in  1855.  At  the  above 
named  places  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  two 
brothers  were  reared. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  Theodore  Lake 
left  his  home  and  found  employment  with  the 
since  well  known  millionaire,  Sam  Ward,  of 
Detroit,  for  whom  he  chopped  and  cleared  the 
timber  from  six  acres  of  land.  The  proceeds  from 
this  labor  were  his  first  earnings,  which  he  at  once 
invested  in  beads  and  trinkets,  and  began  trading 
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for  furs  and  skins  among  the  Indians  on  the  St. 
Clair  River,  and  as  far  north  as  Mackinaw  and 
San  It  Ste.  Marie.  In  this  trade  he  continued  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  then  returned  to  Conne- 
aut,  Ohio,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Zaphna,  in  general  merchandising.  He 
retained  the  latter  interest  for  nine  years,  when 
he  changed  his  business  and  conducted  a  farm 
near  Conneaut  for  two  or  three  seasons.  About 
this  time,  it  was  agreed  between  the  brothers  that 
Zaphna  should  go  to  Illinois,  on  a  prospecting 
tour,  and  on  finding  a  promising  location  invest 
in  the  same  for  their  mutual  account.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Zaphna  started  for  the  West  in  1834,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  present  site  of  Aurora  in  July  of  that 
year,  and  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  immediately 
purchased  all  of  the  McCarty  claim  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  and  other  land  amounting  to 
three  or  four  hundred  acres.  The  same  season  he 
went  back  to  Ohio,  but  in  the  spring  of  1835,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  bi'other  Theodore,  again  came 
to  Aurora,  bringing  a  general  stock  of  goods 
with  which  they  established  the  first  store  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Aurora. 
It  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  River  Street, 
midway  between  Downer  Place  and  Galena  Street. 
Zaphna  never  became  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
place,  but  left  his  interests  in  charge  of  his 
brother,  making  trips  to  and  from  Ohio  at  inter¬ 
vals  for  several  years;  the  brothers  subsequently 
sold  the  store  to  John  R.  and  Federal  Livingston, 
the  former  of  whom  died  at  Aurora,  and  the  latter 
is  at  present  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

After  selling  the  store,  Theodore  Lake  devot¬ 
ed  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  care  of  his 
estate  and  farming,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  made  Aurora  his  home.  He  was  a  good  finan¬ 
cier,  exceedingly  active  and  industrious  in  looking 
after  his  estate  and  business,  but  did  little  or  no 
manual  labor.  He  made  two  additions  to  the 
°ity  twenty-live  acres  in  east  Aurora,  just  north 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
shops,  and  twenty-five  acres  in  West  Aurora  at 
the  west  end  of  Downer  Place,  adjoining  which, 
150  acres  of  his  estate  are  now  owned  by  his  son, 
D'los  G.  Lake,  more  than  half  of  it  being  within 
the  corporation  limits,  but  all  at  present  used  for 


farming  purposes.  Theodore  Lake  was  not  only 
thrifty  in  his  private  affairs,  but  was  also  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  public-spirited.  He  donated  $500  toward 
building  the  first  bridge,  and,  although  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  religious  denomination,  made  it  a  rule 
to  give  from  $100  to  $300  toward  the  erection  of 
eveiy  church  edifice  in  Aurora.  He  was  in  an 
eminent  degree  hospitable,  and  worthy  charitable 
objects  always  found  in  him  a  contributor. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  was 
afflicted  with  successive  strokes  of  paralysis,  and 
died  February  16,  1876.  His  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  West  Aurora  Cemetery. 

Theodore  Lake  was  thrice  wedded,  first  in  1826, 
to  Mary  Gould,  who  died  one  year  after  marriage, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  now  D’los  G.  Lake,  of 
Aurora;  second, to  Esther  Garfield,  of  Lima,  N.  Y., 
by  which  union  there  were  four  children,  of  whom 
two  died  in  infancy,  a  daughter  died  aged  nine¬ 
teen,  and  a  son,  named  Henry,  has  not  been  heard 
from  by  his  relatives  since  May,  1856;  the  mother 
of  these  children  died  in  1850,  and  in  1856  Mr. 
Lake  was  married  to  his  third  wife,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Mighell,  who  died  in  1871,  leaving  no  children. 

D'los  G.  Lake,  the  son  of  Theodore  and  Mary 
(Gould)  Lake,  was  born  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  April 
18,  1828,  and  came  to  Aurora  with  his  father  in 
1835.  Here  he  passed  his  boyhood  among  pion¬ 
eer  scenes,  and  numbered  among  his  playmates 
Indian  children  of  his  own  age,  whom  he  still  re¬ 
members  with  pleasure  (one  of  them,  “Tick 
Nish,  taught  him  how  to  swim).  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  schools  of  the  vicinity,  and  when 
old  enough  assisted  his  father  in  his  varied  in¬ 
terests;  but  during  young  manhood  and  middle 
age  he  was  afflicted  with  poor  health,  and  in  hopes 
of  regaining  lost  strength  by  change  of  climate, 
he  visited  the  Pacific  slope,  spending  some  five 
years  in  the  State  of  California.  Subsequently, 
for  the  same  purpose,  he  passed  one  and  a  half 
years  in  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
and  now,  in  1887,  he  is  enjoying  better  health  than 
ever  before. 

Mr.  Lake  was  married  April  20,  1857,  to  Miss 
Susan  M.  Richardson,  a  native  of  Watertown, 

N.  Y. ,  and  daughter  of  Sylvester  and  Mary  (Miles) 
Richardson,  of  that  place. 
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Three  generations  of  the  families  of  Richard- 
son  and  Miles  lie  in  the  same  graveyard  at  Water- 
town;  the  first  are  of  Scotch  descent,  and  the 
grandmother  on  Mrs.  Lake’s  paternal  side  was 
cousin  to  Gen.  Winfield  Scott;  the  Miles  family 
were  of  English  extraction.  Sylvester  and  Mary 
(Miles)  Richardson  came  to  Kane  County  in  1843, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  two  and  one- quarter  miles 
west  of  Aurora,  where  he  died  in  1870,  his  widow 
still  surviving  him  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D  los 
G.  Lake  have  had  a  family  of  three  children : 
Robert  R.,  born  January  23,  1858,  and  Russell 
C. ,  born  November  2,  1862,  both  of  whom  are 
now  living  at  the  homestead  in  Aurora,  and  J essie, 
born  May  4,  1872,  died  December  3,  1876.  Mr. 
Lake  is  by  occupation  a  farmer. 


^  ROYER  SMITH  BREESE.  This  name 
will  be  permanently  connected  with  the  pio¬ 
neer  history  of  Aurora.  Mr.  Breese  was 
born  in  Elmira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. , 
August  18,  1816,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Betsy 
(Smith)  Breese.  The  Breese  family  were  origi¬ 
nally  from  England,  being  of  Welsh  descent. 
Some  of  them  were  stanch  adherents  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  in  those  bloody  times  in  the  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  when  the  national  character  was 
receiving  its  baptism  of  fire.  The  first  of  the 
name  traceable  in  this  country  was  John  Breese, 
who  settled  in  New  Jersey.  His  son  was  also 
named  John,  who  was  the  father  of  Samuel,  and 
the  grandfather  of  Grover  Smith  Breese,  of  whom 
this  short  memoir  has  been  prepared.  They  were 
a  strong  and  rugged  race  of  men,  and  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation  they  transmitted,  unimpaired, 
those  characteristics  from  father  to  son.  John 
Breese  2d,  and  his  son  Samuel,  settled  in  New 
York,  and  were  of  those  who  helped  to 


Hew  the  dark  old  woods  away, 

And  gore  the  virgin  fields  to-day. 

Betsy  (Smith)  Breese  was  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Grover  Smith,  of  the  superior  court  of  New  York, 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
Empire  State.  Samuel  Breese  came  to  Illinois  in 
1842,  in  search  of  a  place  where  to  make  a  home 
in  this  then  but  newly  settled  portion.  He  gave  the 


country  west  from  Chicago  an  examination,  select¬ 
ing  and  investing  in  farm  land  about  four  miles 
west  of  Aurora.  This  he  improved,  and  the  next 
year  brought  his  family.  On  this  property  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1849,  his  wife  having  passed  away 
in  1846.  There  was  a  large  family  of  children  in 
this  household,  among  whom  were  three  pairs  of 
twins,  Grover  and  John  Breese,  now  of  Lennox, 
Neb.,  being  one  of  the  pairs.  They  all  lived  to  be 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  except  one  who  died  at 
about  forty  years.  They  had  been  carefully 
trained,  and  had  each  received  a  fair  rudimentary 
education  in  the  public  schools.  The  Illinois  free 
schools  were  about  being  adopted  by  the  State  at 
the  time  the  family  came  to  Illinois. 

Grover  S.  Breese  came  to  Aurora  in  1843,  and 
made  this  his  permanent  home.  Like  most  of  the 
young  men  of  that  day  who  came  west  his  fort¬ 
une  was  willing  hands  and  a  stout  heart.  He 
made  his  humblest  labors  respectable  by  his  self 
respecting  deportment.  By  patient  toil  and  sav¬ 
ing  he  finally  accumulated  enough  to  enter  the 
line  of  trade  and  traffic,  giving  his  attention  of 
late  years  chiefly  to  dealing  in  city  real  estate. 

Mr.  Breese  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Charlotte  A.  Crandall,  who  was  born  in  Pendleton, 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  to  this  marriage  there 
have  been  born  children,  as  follows:  Oscar  F.,  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quin¬ 
cy  Railroad  Company  (he  is  married,  and  is  the 
father  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters);  Helen, 
wife  of  J.  P.  Robson,  a  farmer  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich,  (have  two  sons  and  two  daughters);  George 
C.,  a  clerk  at  Pullman,  Ill.  Prior  to  her  mar¬ 
riage  Mrs.  Breese  was  a  school  teacher,  in  which  vo¬ 
cation  she  was  highly  esteemed.  The  family  at¬ 
tend  the  Baptist  Church. 


LOUIS  THON,  a  successful  and  enterprising 
,  dry  goods  and  grocery  merchant,  of  Aurora, 
[  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  war  veteran, 
was  born  at  Waldkappel,  in  the  Electorate 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  now  a  province  of  Prussia,  Decern 
her  22,  1846,  a  son  of  Eckhardt  and  Elise  (Hue- 
benthal)  Thon  both  natives  of  that  place.  The 
senior  Thon  was  a  large  farmer.  His  family  con- 
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sistod  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Louis 
received  a  good  common- school  education,  and  also 
a  thorough  training  by  a  private  tutor  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  course. 

When  but  seventeen  years  old  he  left  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  and  set  sail  for  America,  first  landing  at 
Quebec;  thence  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  one  month,  and  from  there  moved  to 
Aurora,  where  he  arrived  in  1804,  and  began  work 
at  farming.  Soon  afterward,  however,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Reg¬ 
iment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  which  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
again  returned  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the 
fall  of  1805  he  visited  California,  remaining  one 
year,  and  then  returned  to  Kane  County,  where  he 
followed  his  former  pursuits,  until  1807,  when  he 
accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  store  at  Aurora.  In 
ISO!)  he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
since  when  he  has  been  successfully  identified  with 
the  mercantile  interests  of  the  city. 

- -«ar»  _ _ _ 

G  CHARLES  HAILE,  a  son  of  one  of  the  hardy 
j.  and  strong  race  of  men  who  settled  in  the 
/  Grieen  Mountain  State,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Acton,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1808.  In  a  few  months  this  venerable 
gentleman  will  have  passed  his  eightieth  birthday, 
and  his  present  mental  and  physical  vitality 
bespeak  for  him  yet  many  pleasant  days.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-four  he  turned  his  footsteps  west¬ 
ward,  and  came  to  Illinois  to  make  for  himself  and 
family  a  future  home  and  abiding  place.  Of  a 
large  family,  he  is  the  second  son  of  Amos  and 
Nancy  (Skinner)  Haile,  respectable  farmers  in 
theii  native  State.  On  his  father’s  farm  he  spent 
his  boyish  days,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
average  farmer  boy  of  his  time,  early  learning  les¬ 
sons  of  thrift  and  labor.  In  the  sparse  school 
advantages  that  were  about  him,  his  circumstances 
allowed  him  only  a  limited  time  to  avail  himself 
even  of  those;  and  what  rudiments  he  has  acquired 
of  a  scholastic  kind  are  chiefly  due  to  his  family 
and  his  own  unaided  efforts.  His  success  in  life 
best  tells  the  kind  and  quality,  as  well  as  some¬ 
thing  of  the  young  day  lessons  his  mind  picked  up 


at  his  work  and  play.  A  successful  and  useful 
caieer  is,  after  all,  the  best  and  highest  diploma  of 
the  lessons  a  man’s  life  has  taught  him,  as  well  as 
the  highest  guarantee  of  the  example  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed.  V  hen  he  reached  his  majority  he  became 
the  lesponsible  head  of  the  old  family  homstead, 
in  which  capacity  he  labored  until  1842,  when  he 
came  to  Illinois,  and  located  in  St.  Charles  Town¬ 
ship,  Kane  Co.,  on  his  farm,  composed  mostly  of 
wild  land,  two  miles  east  of  the  village.  The 
young  farmer  at  once  set  about  the  work  of  add¬ 
ing  improvements  to  his  place,  and  in  a  few  years 
he  was  the  possessor  of  an  excellent  farm.  Here  he 
made  his  home  until  1883,  when- he  sold  his  farm, 
removed  to  the  city  of  St.  Charles,  and  in  his  com¬ 
fortable  home  is  now  retired  from  the  active  labors 
of  an  honored  life. 

V  hile  yet  in  the  old  home  in  his  native  State, 
in  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Haile  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Deraxa  (Webb)  Balcli,  a  native  of  the 
same  State,  of  a  highly  respected  family,  and  born 
December  25,  1811.  Of  this  union  there  were  born 
five  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  now  surviv¬ 
ing:  Nathaniel  A.,  who,  with  his  wife  Mary  J. 
(Morgan),  has  a  fine  home  residence  in  Maple 
Park;  and  Harriet  L.,  now  Mrs.  Horatio  A.  Wright, 
who,  with  her  two  children,  Horatio  C.  and  Harriet 
E. ,  resides  in  St.  Charles.  The  eldest  son, 
Charles  W.,  died  November  21,  1844,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  age.  The  three  sons  were  born  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out 
the  two  remaining  sons  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army; 
James  O. ,  the  eldest,  enlisted  in  the  year  1861, 
died  November  26,  1863,  of  lung  disease,  brought 
on  by  exposure  while  yet  in  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try;  the  youngest,  Nathaniel  A.,  enlisted  in  1862, 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Sarah  D. , 
the  eldest  daughter,  who  had  become  Mrs.  Horace 
T.  Dailey,  removed  from  Illinois,  her  native  State, 
to  Dakota,  in  1883,  hoping  her  health  might  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  change;  but  little  more  than  five 
months  had  passed  ere  her  friends,  with  sad  hearts, 
received  the  casket  containing  the  form  of  her 
the  memory  of  whom  was  so  dear,  only  to  gaze 
once  more  upon  that  face  before  being  laid  to  rest 
in  the  home  cemetery.  Sim  died  October  9,  1883, 
leaving  one  son,  Horace  E. 
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In  1887  a  great,  calamity  came  to  this  household : 
Mrs.  Haile,  though  partially  paralyzed,  had  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  friends. 
Although  she  had  long  anticipated  death  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  be  welcomed,  vet  who  could  welcome  the 
manner  of  death  coming  to  her?  Notwithstanding 
the  care  of  her  friends  and  her  own  cautiousness, 
in  her  desire  to  be  helpful  she  had  in  some  way 
set  tire  to  her  clothing  and  was  fatally  burned,  sur¬ 
viving  only  about  thirty  hours.  She  was  able, 
however,  to  assure  her  friends,  even  in  her  latest 
and  severest  sufferings,  that  her  faith  in  God  was 
real  and  of  inestimable  value.  She  died  June  18, 
1887,  and,  amid  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  all 
the  people  toward  the  family,  a  pure  and  worthy 
wife,  and  faithful  and  loving  mother,'  was  laid 
to  rest. 

Mr.  Haile  is,  as  was  Mrs.  Haile  during  her  life, 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  has 
acted  as  trustee  and  deacon,  and  of  which  church 
four  of  his  children  also  became  members  in  early 
life.  In  politics  he  has  affiliated  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  with  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Prohibitionists. 

I,  AMES  MADISON  KENNEDY.  The  city  of 
.  |  Aurora  has  many  citizens  who  are  popular, 
y_JJ  but  none  more  generally  liked  or  esteemed 
by  all  classes,  than  the  efficient,  genial  and 
accommodating  city  clerk,  J.  M.  Kennedy.  It  is 
the  city  of  his  nativity,  the  date  of  his  birth  being 
March  12,  1842.  Here  he  spent  his  boyhood,  and 
grew  to  man’s  estate.  On  the  first  call  for  three- 
years  men  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the  Slave 
States,  he  volunteered  as  a  soldier  in  Company  A, 
Thirty-sixth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
and  was  on  active  duty  with  his  command  during 
the  entire  term  of  his  enlistment.  On  his  return 
from  the  army  he  entered  the  train  service  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Raikoad  and  was 
gradually  promoted  until  given  the  position  of  pas¬ 
senger  conductor.  His  service  in  this  road’s  em- 

O 

ploy  from  first  to  last  covered  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  when  he  retired  from  railroad  work,  and 
soon  afterward  was  elected  to  the  office  of  which 
he  has  ever  since  been  the  incumbent.  He  is  Jun¬ 
ior  Vice-commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Aurora  Post 
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No.  20,  Department  of  Illinois;  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  of  Aurora. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  married  July  12,  1871,  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Stowe,  a  daughter  of  Jasper  Stowe, 
of  Colton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  to  this 
union  the  following  named  children  were  born: 
Charles  Madison,  Roy  Stowe,  Bessie  Maud  and 
Jessie  May,  the  last  two  named  being  twins.  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  ancestors  were  of  Scotch  descent  on  the 
father’s  side,  and  English  on  the  mother’s,  and 
pioneers  in  New  York  State.  They  were  sturdy 
and  thrifty  farmers  by  occupation.  His  parents, 
James  and  Harriet  (Newberry)  Kennedy,  natives 
of  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  emigrated  west  in 
1836,  walking  across  the  entire  State  of  Michigan, 
and  located  the  same  year  near  Oswego,  Kendall 
Co.,  Ill.  A  year  or  so  subsequently,  they  settled 
on  a  farm  in  the  township  of  Aurora,  where  three 
sons  and  three  daughters  grew  up  around  them. 
They  afterward  removed  to  Aurora,  where  the 
father  died  in  April,  1883;  the  mother  still  lives. 


V  1\  'V\HJIJIAM  A.  TANNER.  This  gentleman 
V/V/  has  passed  the  three  score  and  ten,  in  years, 
1I[  but  is  yet  active  and  vigorous  in  body  and 
mind,  and  gives  to  a  wide  array  of  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  friends  cheering  evidences  of  hav¬ 
ing  in  reserve  many  days,  of  usefulness.  He  has 
been  a  citizen  of  Kane  County  fifty-two  years,  and 
in  that  time  has  seen  the  coming  of  all  we  now 
possess  that  distinguishes  from  the  early  pioneer 
days,  when,  instead  of  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  or  the  factory,  the  sleep  of  the  cradle 
was  sometimes  startled  by  the  war-whoop  of  the 
savage. 

Mr.  Tanner  is  a  native  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. , 
born  February  17,  1815,  and  is  a  son  of  William 
and  Betsy  (Paddock)  Tanner,  of  that  State  and 
New  England,  respectively.  On  both  sides  of  his 
family  the  ancestors  were  early  eminent  settlers  in 
America,  distinguished  by  a  long  line  of  men,  some 
of  them  seafarers,  who  were  recognized  as  honest 
and  patriotic  citizens.  In  his  father’s  family  were 
two  sons  and  six  daughters.  The  family  was  well 
to  do,  but,  like  the  people  of  their  day,  were  frugal 
and  industrious.  In  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of 
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bis  home  the  youth  received  more  than  the  average 
advantages  in  the  way  of  an  education.  He  had 
mastered  the  higher  mathematics,  and,  when  he 
had  retired  from  his  alma  mater,  he  was  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  business  of  land  surveyor,  which 
he  followed  to  a  considerable  extent  iu  after  life. 
His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  was  able  to  give 
his  son  advantages  in  education  that  served  him  a 
useful  purpose. 

W  hen  Mr.  Tanner  reached  the  age  of  twenty 
years  (in  the  year  1835)  he  came  to  the  West, 
where  he  found  employment  as  a  land  surveyor, 
and  when  not  thus  occupied,  worked  as  a  clerk  in 
a  store.  He  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  store  of 
Jones,  King  &  Clark,  and  was  the  surveyor  who 
mapped  and  platted  Philo  Carpenter’s  addition  to 
the  city  of  Chicago;  also  surveyed  the  sand-bar 
on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  15,  Chicago, 
at  that  time  owned  by  Hiram  Pierrons.  He  sur¬ 
veyed  lands  in  the  city  of  Aui’ora,  and  made  selec¬ 
tions  for  his  own  choice  land  from  knowledge 
thus  gained  of  the  county  of  Kane.  He  improved 
his  land  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  built  upon  it  a 
comfortable  residence,  for  that  day.  In  1836  he 
induced  his  father  and  family  to  come  to  the  West, 
and  they  made  their  home  on  the  son’s  farm.  With 
his  father  s  family  he  spent  the  next  sixteen  years, 
engaged  in  farming,  and  then  removed  to  Aurora. 
His  first  operations  in  the  place  were  large  invest¬ 
ments  in  city  real  estate,  and  the  erection  of  sev¬ 
eral  handsome  business  houses  and  blocks  of  build¬ 
ings.  He  engaged  in  the  business  of  grocery  mer¬ 
chant,  which  line  he  abandoned,  turning  his  atten 
tion  to  hardware,  and  in  this  trade  has  continued 
to  the  present.  In  all  his  business  enterprises  Mr. 
Tanner  has  been  unusually  successful,  and  in  his 
real  estate  has  extended  his  operations  to  Chicago, 
where  he  is  now  the  fortunate  possessor  of  some 
valuable  property.  He  has  also  given  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rich  lands  and  real  estate  in  Kansas  and 
Minnesota,  in  each  of  which  his  penetrating  judg¬ 
ment  has  never  been  at  fault,  and  he  has  added 
largely  to  his  fortune. 

His  parents,  whom  he  had  induced  to  come  to 
his  Illinois  home,  were  married  February  23, 
1812,  and  died  in  Aurora,  the  mother  in  October, 
1855,  and  the  father  February  22,  1856.  William 


A.  Tanner  was  married  in  Watertown,  N.  Y. ,  in 
1840,  to  Miss  Anna  Makepeace,  and  by  this  mar¬ 
riage  were  born  three  sons  and  seven  daughters: 
Lucy,  the  eldest,  died  aged  two  years;  Eugene,  a 
farmer,  resides  on  the  old  homestead;  Henry  R. 
is  a  hardware  merchant  in  Aurora;  Florence  is  the 
wife  of  J.  L.  Patterson,  Esq. ,  plumber  and  gastit- 
ter,  in  Chicago;  Amy  is  the  wife  of  John  Johnson, 
of  Du  Page  County;  Imogene  is  at  home  with  her 
parents;  Marian  is  married  to  Mr.  Frank  Simpson, 
of  Aurora;  Martha  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Charles 
Thornton,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
Mary,  now  Mrs.  Hopkins,  resides  in  Orleans,  Mich., 
and  George  W.  resides  in  Kansas,  engaged  in 
his  father’s  real  estate  interests  in  that  State. 
Mr.  Tanner  is  a  temperance  man  in  his  political 
faith,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


ARON  COSELMAN  was  born  in  Johnstown, 
Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1817.  His 
parents  were  Adam  and  Polly  (Staley)  Cos- 
elman.  Their  circumstances  were  limited, 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  father,  Aaron,  then 
about  nine  years  old,  was  compelled  to  make  his 
own  living  as  best  he  could,  and,  with  good  health, 
began  a  life  of  manual  labor  with  a  strong  resolu¬ 
tion  to  succeed.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  set 
out  for  the  West,  and  in  1841  arrived  in  this  locality 
where  he  sought  work  of  all  kinds,  and  soon  se¬ 
cured  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  the  pre-emption 
of  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Sugar  Grove  Township. 
The  winter  of  1843  found  him  at  work  in  Michigan, 
where  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Nancy 
Fikes,  whose  parents,  John  andKaty  (Kleck)  Fikes, 
had  located  near  Niles,  Mich. ,  from  near  Aaron’s  old 
home  in  New  York  State,  in  1840.  The  union  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coselman  has  proved  a  happy  one. 

The  young  couple  came  to  their  Illinois  home, 
where  Mr.  Coselman  subsequently  sold  his  pre¬ 
emption  and  deeded  eighty  acres  in  Sugar  Grove 
Township,  afterward  purchasing  eighty  acres  ad¬ 
joining.  Himself  and  wife  there  engaged  in  farm 
life  for  many  years;  they  had  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  of  whom  they  have  buried  three  sons  and 
one  daughter:  Lydia  Ann,  now  the  wife  of  Joseph 
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Landis,  of  Ainsworth,  Brown  Co.,  Neb.,  and  the 
mother  of  five  children;  Mary  J.,  who  became  the 
wife  of  William  Patterson,  of  Bristol,  Ill.,  and 
died,  leaving  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  one  of 
whom,  Madison,  the  grandparents  are  rearing; 
Charles,  the  eldest  son  living,  is  a  citizen  of  Brown 
County,  Neb.,  and  serves  that  county  as  deputy 
sheriff;  Madison  and  Hudson,  twins  (Hudson  died 
in  infancy,  and  Madison  grew  to  manhood,  learned 
locomotive  engineering,  and  when  thirtv-three 
years  of  age,  while  on  duty  on  his  engine  in  New 
Mexico,  was  accidentally  killed  by  the  discharge  of 
a  revolver,  that  dropped  from  the  pocket  of  a 
friend.  Mr.  Coselman,  upon  hearing  of  his  death, 
went  to  New  Mexico  and  brought  the  body  home); 
Sarah,  is  the  wife  of  Cyrus  Hopkins,  who  farms 
the  homestead;  Hiram  is  in  the  real  estate  business 
at  Holly  Springs,  Neb.,  and  has  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter;  Elpliie  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Eccles,  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  Ill.,  and  has  a  son;  Henry  C.  is  with  Hiram  in 
the  real  estate  business ;  Arnold,  the  eldest  son,  is 
interred  in  the  family  burial  place;  Elizabeth,  the 
second  daughter,  still  shares  the  homestead  circle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coselman  worship  at  the  Free 
Methodist  Church,  in  which  congregation  they 
have  held  membership  for  many  years.  He  has 
been  successful  in  accumulating  property,  and 
gave  his  children  an  excellent  start  in  the  world, 
after  seeing  them  well  educated  and  trained  in  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits.  Mr.  Coselman  came  to  Kane 
County  with  no  capital,  but  now  owns,  besides  the 
old  homestead,  480  acres  in  Brown  County,  Neb., 
and  other  valuable  property.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
have  the  respect  of  the  entire  community. 


DONIRAM  RIDDLE.  This  gentleman  has 
been  a  citizen  of  Aurora  since  1858,  and  has 
since  been  creditably  connected  with  its  va- 
v  ried  interests,  socially  and  financially.  He 
was  born  at  Grafton,  N.  H. ,  February  11,  1822, 
to  Enoch  and  Polly  (Prescott)  Riddle,  whose  an¬ 
cestors  were  pioneers  in  New  England,  and  of 
Scotch  extraction  on  the  Riddle  side.  Mr.  Riddle 
was  trained  to  the  business  followed  by  his  father, 
that  of  a  farmer,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  learn  the  machinist’s  trade  at  Worces¬ 


ter,  Mass.  He  subsequently  was  employed  at  his 
calling  at  Keene,  N.  H. ,  and  in  1846  located  at 
Chicago,  Ill. ,  following  the  same  occupation  until 
1858,  when,  with  his  family,  he  removed  to  Auro¬ 
ra.  Afterward  he  was  for  some  time  a  locomo¬ 
tive  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied 
Gen.  Sherman's  army  in  the  famous  march  to  the 
sea,  leaving  the  body  of  the  army  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Since  abandoning  the  vocation  of  locomotive 
engineer  Mr.  Riddle  has  given  his  attention  large¬ 
ly  to  developing  and  operating  extensive  and  valu¬ 
able  stone  quarries  which  he  owns,  and  which  are 
located  within  the  corporation  limits  of  Aurora. 
He  was  also  identified  with  establishing  the  first  Au¬ 
rora  street  railway,  and  is  yet  a  member  of  its  board 
pf  directors.  He  has  also  been  interested  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  other  enterprises,  and  has  been  an 
active  factor  in  the  city’s  material  and  social  prog¬ 
ress  during  his  entire  residence  here.  He  was 
married  at  Clinton,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Hannah  Cook, 
of  that  place.  From  their  union  they  have  reared 
two  sons,  who  are  business  men  and  residents  of 
Aurora.  He  is  a  F.  &  A.  M. 


QEORGE  K.  SLATER.  One  of  the  oldest, 
most  successful  and  much  respected  farmers 
of  Aurora  Township  is  the  hale  and  hearty 
1  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  commem¬ 
orative  record,  and  whose  highly-cultivated, 
model  farm  of  beautiful  acres  is  located  on  Section 
36.  He  was  born  at  Champlain,  Clinton  Co., 
N.  Y. ,  March  16,  1812,  the  fourth  in  a  family 
of  seven  children  of  Jonathan  and  Abigail 
(Holmes)  Slater,  the  former  of  whom,  who  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  captain  in  the  militia,  died  in  this  county 
in  1841;  the  latter  departed  this  life  in  1828. 
George  K.  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and  educated 
in  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  In  1835  he 
came  to  Kane  County,  where  he  entered  a 
claim  of  350  acres  of  land  od  Section  36,  his 
father  following  him  the  same  year.  His  farm 
covers  260  acres,  and  on  it  he  at  present  has  500 
sheep,  thirty  cows  and  ten  horses. 

March  21,  1846,  Mr.  Slater  married  Mrs. 
Maria  Loomis,  a  native  of  Hebron,  Washington 
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Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  September  25,  1815,  daughter  of 
Winthrop  and  Melinda  (Sonthwick)  Wheaton.  Mr. 

'  and  Mrs.  Slater  have  had  two  children:  An  infant, 
deceased,  and  Benjamin  F.,  a  resident  of  Aurora 
Township.  Mr.  Slater,  politically,  is  a  Republican. 
He  attends  the  services  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Mrs.  Slater  being  a  member  of  the  same. 
When  Mrs.  Slater  was  a  two  year-old  infant  her 
parents  moved  to  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.  (where 
they  remained  about  eight  years),  thence  to  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  where  she  learned  the  trade  of  tailor- 
ess.  Here  she  met  and  married  Daniel  Loomis,  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1838,  by  whom  she  had  three  children,  two 
yet  living:  Henry,  in  Rochelle,  Ogle  Co.,  Ill.,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Hawkins,  of  Lake  County,  Ill.  In 
1840  the  family  came  to  Kane  County,  and  here 
Mr.  Loomis  died,  the  same  year. 


GP.  DUTTON.  Although  not  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Kane  County,  Mr.  Dutton 
^  *  since  coming  to  it  has  exerted  a  considerable 
influence  in  its  public  affairs,  and  has  been 
honored  by  its  citizens  with  responsible  official 
position.  He  is  a  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Aseneth 
(Baker)  Dutton,  residents  of  Vermont,  who  re¬ 
moved  to  the  western  part  of  New  York  State  when 
it  was  comparatively  a  wilderness;  the  city  of 
Rochester  then  consisted  of  one  hotel.  They  settled 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Eagle,  Wyoming  County, 
where  our  subject  was  born  December  1,  1840. 

In  1849,  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  his  parents 
removed  to  Wisconsin,  locating  where  the  city  of 
Portage  now  is.  There  they  remained  but  a  short 
time,  going  thence  to  Ohio,  where  they  remained  one  j 
year,  and  from  there  back  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  the  father  died  in  1864,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  or  his  age,  and  in  sight  of  the  farm  where  he 
first  settled.  The  mother  survived  until  1873, 
dying  when  nearly  eighty  years  old.  C.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  participated  in  the  migrations  of  his  parents, 
and  had  opportunity  for  but  a  common-school  edu¬ 
cation,  but  improved  the  facilities  w’itliin  his  reach. 
Before  he  was  quite  of  age,  in  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  the  ranks  of  his  country’s  defenders,  in  Com¬ 
pany  H,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Mew  York 
Volunteers,  and  served  with  honor  through  the 


entire  war.  He  was  in  many  battles  while  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  also  in  the  Southwest.  He 
was  in  the  Reserve  Corps  at  Fredericksburg  (was 
“stuck  in  the  mud”  with  Burnside,  in  his  second 
attempt  to  capture  Fredericksburg),  on  the  historic 
field  of  Gettysburg,  at  Chancellorsville,  Mission 
Ridge,  Lookout  Mountain,  Resaca,  at  the  taking 
of  Atlanta,  and  in  the  battles  of  Bentouville,  and 
Averysboro,  and  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea,  the 
capture  of  Savannah,  and  on  many  less  noted  but 
not  less  dangerous  fields  of  action.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  honorably  discharged,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  in  New  York  State;  from  there 
he  went  to  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
1867  came  west  and  located  at  Aurora,  Kane  County, 
where  for  five  years  he  was  employed  as  shipping 
clerk  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  In  1876  Mr.  Dutton  was  elected 
on  the  Republican  ticket  clerk  of  the  circuit  court, 
and  recorder,  and  was  re-elected  in  1880,  receiving 
over  400  votes  more  than  the  Republican  ticket  in 
Aurora.  On  April  7,  1884,  he  purchased  of  Pindar 
F.  Ward,  the  Kane  County  Abstract  Office,  in  which 
business  he  is  now  engaged. 

He  was  married,  January  21,  1872,  to  Agnes 
A.  Titus,  a  native  of  Blackberry  Township,  Kane 
County,  of  which  locality  her  parents,  William  M. 
and  Lucinda  (Wesson)  Titus,  were  among  the  ear¬ 
liest  settlers.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dutton  three 
children  have  been  given:  Willie  E.,  born  July 
13,  1874;  Cortes  Lee,  born  April  28,  1876,  and 
Roy  A.,  born  July  28,  1877.  Mr.  Dutton  is  a 
member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 


H(  LMER  KEITH  PERRY.  The  subject  of 
j\\  this  brief  biography  takes  prominence  in 
the  ranks  of  those  citizens  of  Aurora  who 
have  aided  materially  in  the  development 
of  the  business  interests  of  the  city,  and  who  have 
lent  a  helping  hand  in  support  of  its  benevolent 
and  social  institutions.  He  was  born  at  Lee,  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y. ,  November  25,  1833,  and  is  a  son  of 
Henry  Lee  and  Charlotte  (Hall)  Perry.  His 
grandfather,  Robert  Lee  Perry,  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  brought  up  to  the  business  of  bookbinding, 
emigrated  to  this  country  and  located  in  New  York 
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City,  where  he  was  known  in  his  trade.  He  also 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  a  dealer  in 
books.  Henry  Lee  Perry,  his  son,  and  father  of 
Aimer  Keith,  gave  his  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  settled  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  In 
1852  he  sought  for  himself  and  his  family  a  home 
in  the  West,  and  located  in  Aurora,  where  for  many 
years  he  was  a  reputable  farmer  and  business  man, 
and  a  progressive  citizen.  He  was  elected  by  the 
citizens  of  Kane  County  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  a 
position  he  filled  with  honor  and  credit.  He  was 
also  active  in  many  other  official  positions,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  man  of  sterling  worth.  His  death 
occurred  suddenly  in  January,  1883.  He  left  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  in  whom 
ho  had  inculcated  lessons  of  thrift  and  industry. 
May  13,  18S7,  the  widow  and  mother  passed  to  her 
last  rest,  and  is  buried  beside  him  in  Spring  Lake 
Cemetery. 

Of  the  family,  Aimer  Keith,  is  the  only  one 
resident  here.  He  had  obtained  a  good  education 
in  the  schools  and  academies  of  his  eastern  home, 
and  upon  coming  here  he  engaged  in  teaching  for 
a  few  years.  In  this  calling,  in  which  he  was  em¬ 
inently  successful,  his  opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ment  were  necessarily  limited,  and  his  remunera¬ 
tion  meager.  So  he  abandoned  it  and  turned  his 

o 

attention  to  mercantile  pursuits.  He  accepted  a 
clerical  position  in  the  store  of  John  S.  Hawley,  in 
the  dry  goods  and  carpet  trade,  and  here  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  his  business, 
and  after  an  apprenticeship  of  about  six  years, 
embarked  in  it  in  partnership  with  L.  D.  Brady. 
After  a  successful  business  of  four  years  the  firm 
was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Perry  established  himself 
in  the  business  alone.  During  his  thirty- one  years 
of  mercantile  life  here  he  has  been  held  in  respect 
as  an  upright  business  man  and  citizen.  He  has 
prospered  in  his  chosen  trade,  and  although  long 
the  head  of  his  business,  is  as  affable  and  attentive 
as  when  a  clerk.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  Christian 
philanthropy,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Aurora  Humane  Society  became  one  of  its  members, 
and  has  been  a  master  spirit  in  the  organization 
since.  He  gave  material  aid  in  the  support  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Aurora  Hospital  Association, 
and  has  served  as  its  president  since;  he  is  also 


identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Delius  Orphan¬ 
age  here,  and  other  kindred  interests.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  Aurora  Watch  Company  and 
also  of  the  Aurora  Cotton  Mills  he  was  subscriber 
for  stock,  and  has  given  material  aid  to  other  im¬ 
portant  business  interests.  Mr.  Perry  buried  his 
first  wife  (nee  Miss  Mary  E.  Walker)  in  1861,  the 
same  year  in  which  they  were  married,  and  in  1864 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Phoebe  Jones. 
He  has  always  identified  himself  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  and  has  represented  his  ward  in  the 
councils  of  the  city. 


AMES  GRAHAM  RALPH.  This  well-known 
contractor  and  builder,  of  Aurora,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  August  31,  1829, 
and  comes  of  a  line  of  Scotch  ancestry.  His 
father,  Andrew  Ralph,  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  that  city,  and 
later  was  located  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he 
established  and  carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
snuff,  which  interest  he  raised  to  prominence. 
The  business  is  to-day  carried  on  by  his  son, 
Alexander,  of  Philadelphia.  The  father  of  Andrew 
was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  was  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Graham,  a  native  of  Ireland,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  he  had  all  the  sterling  worth  of  the  hardy 
Highlander. 

James  Graham  Ralph  was  reared  and  educated 
in  lessons  of  thrift  and  industry,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  began  an  apprenticeship  in  Philadelphia 
at  carpentering  and  building,  which  he  completed. 
In  1855  he  came  west  and  located  at  Mendota,  Ill., 
where  with  his  elder  brother,  Thomas,  he  carried 
on  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons.  He 
subsequently  engaged  at  contracting  and  building, 
and  also  farmed.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
he  enlisted,  in  1862,  in  Company  C,  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  from  Men¬ 
dota,  and  bore  arms  for  two  years  and  three 
months,  receiving  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  arm 
before  Atlanta,  which  incapacitated  him  from  fur¬ 
ther  duty  in  the  field.  He  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  and  returned  home,  and  on  partially  re¬ 
covering  from  his  wounds  came  to  Aurora  for  the 
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purpose  of  filling  a  position  in  the  building  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  shops,  and  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  building  interests  of  Aurora  since.  He 
was  elected  town  collector  while  in  the  shops  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and 
filled  that  position  creditably.  Since  that  time  he 
has  done  general  contracting  in  building  here,  and 
prominent  among  the  many  works  of  his  handi¬ 
craft  may  be  mentioned  the  Beacon  office  building, 
the  German  Catholic  school,  Frasier’s  stores,  the 
residence  of  George  Hanna,  and  many  other  hand¬ 
some  private  residences,  the  latter  being  more  a 
specialty  with  him  than  any  other  class  of  buildings. 
He  was  married  while  in  Mendota,  to  Mary  Amanda, 
daughter  of  J.  S.  Beck,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  result  of  their  union  is  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  Mr.  Ralph  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A. 
R.  Post  No.  20,  at  Aurora. 


I^ILLIAM  E.  CARPENTER,  carriage  man 
ufacturer,  Aurora,  was  born  in  Roxston. 
Oxfordshire,  England,  December  25, 
3838,  a  son  of  Esau  and  Mary  A.  (Good 
win)  Carpenter,  who  came  to  America,  locating  a1 

n 

Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1837.  Esau  was  a  carriage 
maker  by  trade,  but  after  settling  in  Detroit  he 
ele voted  his  time  and  attention  to  farming  during 
the  balance  of  his  life.  His  sons,  William  E.  and 


C.  M.,  worked  at  carriage  making  at  Detroit;  Zeph- 
eniah,  the  other  brother,  was  a  lime  maker  there. 

In  1856  William  E.  Carpenter  located  at  Au¬ 
rora,  and  here  engaged  in  his  present  business,  so 
continuing  until  the  great  Civil  War,  when  for  three 
years  he  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  army,  in 
Company  H,One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Regi¬ 
ment  Illinois  Infantry,  known  as  the  “Excelsior 
Regiment.’’  He  participated  in  many  battles  and 
engagements  with  the  enemy,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service  was  honorably  discharged. 
He  then  returned  to  Aurora,  and  has  since  been 
permanently  connected  with  the  carriage  building- 
interests  of  the  place.  He  was  married  at  Aurora, 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Keck,  who  died  in  1874;  she  was  a 
devout  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  lies  at  rest  in  the  Keck  Cemetery,  in  Ken¬ 


dall  County.  By  this  marriage  there  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  children :  Matilda,  wife  of  Hiram  Cos- 
elman,  of  Hay  Springs,  Neb. ;  and  Edward  Wal¬ 
lace.  who  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  car¬ 
riage  business.  Mr.  Carpenter’s  present  wife  was 
formerly  Miss  Sarah  Byers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter 
are  attendants  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  thirty-five 
years.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post 
No.  20,  of  Aurora. 


ATTHEW  T.  CHAPMAN.  This  gentle¬ 
man  is  president  of  the  Aurora  Well 
AVorks  Company  of  Aurora.  He  is  a 
native  of  Priddy,  Somersetshire,  England, 
born  December  20,  1844,  to  George  and  Elizabeth 
(Hill)  Chapman,  of  that  place,  who  had  two  other 
sons,  Mark  and  Luke.  The  father  of  this  family 
died  about  1854,  and  the  widow  subsequently 
came  to  the  United  States,  being  now  a  resident 
of  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  The 
elder  Chapman  was  a  farmer,  to  which  life,  dur¬ 
ing  his  youth,  Matthew  T.  was  reared.  His  par¬ 
ents  sent  him  to  the  schools  of  the  vicinity,  from 
the  time  he  was  able  to  walk,  continuously  until 
his  twelfth  year,  when  he  became  employed  at 
mining  and  smelting  silver  and  lead.  This  occu¬ 
pation  he  followed  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of 


age,  when  he  left  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and 
set  sail  for  America  on  the  steamer  “Kangaroo,” 
July  23,  1801,  and  landed  at  New  York  City, 
August  9,  following.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Marcellus,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  was  employed  at 
farming,  attending  school  that  winter.  In  the 
spring  he  found  employment  at  carriage  black- 
smithing  and  as  a  machinist  at  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. , 
for  one  year.  He  gained  further  experience  as  a 
machinist  with  John  Curtis,  at  Auburn,  for  one  or 
more  years,  when  he  secured  employment  as  a 
machinist,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  at  other  points 
in  the  South,  from  the  United  States  Government. 
He  was  subsequently  paroled  and  given  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Confederate  machine  shops  at  Atlanta, 
remaining  there  until  Gen.  Sherman  captured  the 
city,  when  Mr.  Chapman  returned  to  Ariburn, 
N.  Y.,  intending  to  form  a  partnership  with  his 
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former  employer,  John  Curtis,  but  failing  in  this, 
the  following  year  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  then  removed  to  Rochester,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  trade.  Becoming  associated  with 
Maj.  Whiting  while  there,  he  moved  to  Aurora 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  Aurora  Gas 
Works,  and  here  he,  for  several  years,  successfully 
conducted  a  gas-fitting,  plumbing  and  general 
machinist  business,  which  he  abandoned,  however, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  Galva,  Ill.,  being  induced 
to  do  so  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  interested  in  building  up  that  town. 
The  offers  held  out  being  bright  and  promising, 
Mr.  Chapman  involuntarily  took  the  bait,  and 
became  a  partner  in  what  was  known  as  the  Galva 
Mining  Company.  Three  years  later  he  returned 
to  Aurora,  minus  the  accumulations  of  years,  and 
resumed  business  at  his  old  stand  in  Aurora,  hav¬ 
ing  more  experience,  if  less  money.  A  year  or  so 
afterward  he  established  and  incorporated  the 
present  “American  Well  Works  Company,”  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $17,000,  himself  being  president. 
The  business  proved  a  phenomenal  success  from 
its  inception,  the  capital  stock  being  increased  in 
1886  to  $125,000,  with  an  annual  output  of  prod¬ 
ucts  averaging  in  value  over  one  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Mr.  Chapman  and  his  brother,  Mark 
(who  is  superintendent  of  the  works),  are  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  best  known  apparatus  and  process 
for  sinking  deep  wells.  Their  machines  are 
sold  and  shipped  to  all  countries  in  the  world. 
The  company  publishes  an  encyclopedia  of  well- 
sinking  appliances,  containing  over  700  pages. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  married,  March  10,  1869, 
to  Miss  Mary  T.  Sperry,  daughter  of  John  D. 
Sperry.  They  have  had  two  children,  one  of 
whom  is  living. 


JOHN  KELLEY,  sheriff  of  Kane  County, 

!  was  born  in  Hampshire,  Ill.,  October  15, 
1853,  a  son  of  John  and  Bridget  (Dalioney) 
Kelley,  natives  of  the  County  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  who  came  to  America  in  1845,  and  settled 
in  Hampshire,  where  the  father  died  in  1875,  and 
the  mother  still  resides.  Sheriff  Kelley  in  his  early 
days  completed  a  good  scholastic  training,  and  at 


eighteen  years  of  age  taught  school,  a  profession  he 
followed  for  about  six  years,  in  the  meantime  de¬ 
voting  some  attention  to  farming.  In  1877  he 
engaged  in  merchandising  at  Gilbert’s  Station, 
and  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the  place,  an 
incumbency  which  he  honorably  held  until  1885. 
He  had  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political 
life  of  his  locality,  and  for  five  years  sat  in  the 
councils  of  the  county  as  supervisor  from  Rutland 
Township.  He  has  also  served  that  township  as 
its  treasurer. 

In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  sheriffalty  of 
Kane  County,  a  position  he  honorably  fills.  Sheriff 
Kelley  was  married  to  Joanna, ‘daughter  of  James 
and  Catherine  (MacVeattie)  Hogan,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons  and  five  daughters:  Jennie,  born 
September  22,  1876;  Kittie,  born  September  20, 
1877;  Mary,  born  June  2,  1879,  died  July  30, 
1880;  Emma,  born  December  4,  18S0;  Helen  May, 
born  May  1,  1883;  John  Cecil,  born  March  30, 
1885;  Albert  James,  born  January  1,  1887.  The 
parents  attend  worship  at  St.  Charles  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  both  are  regular  com¬ 
municants. 


ETER  STUDDIFORD  STOUT.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  biographical  notice  belongs  to 
that  worthy  class  of  citizens  of  Kane  County 
who  began  in  boyhood  days  to  learn  the 
lest  ons  of  stern  experience.  At  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  he  became  an  apprenticed  clerk  in  a  general 
store  at  Lesser  Cross  Roads,  N.  J. ,  his  “  bound  ’  ’ 
time  being  for  four  years,  and  his  recompense  for 
that  time,  besides  board,  was  the  sum  of  $100. 
The  youth  prospered  well,  gained  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business,  apd  was  a  favorite  with  his 
employers,  but  his  $100  earnings  had  vanished  by 
the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  he  was 
$30  in  debt,  quite  a  sum  to  a  young  man  in  his  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Full  of  life  and  the  vigor  of  youth,  how¬ 
ever,  and  with  a  naturally  buoyant  disposition,  he  in 
a  short  time  paid  his  indebtedness,  and  rejoiced  in 
a  bank  account.  Upon  arriving  at  his  majority,  in 
1849,  he  embarked  for  himself  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  and  conducted  a  successful  business  there 
for  several  years.  In  1856  he  accepted  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  trade  his  mercantile  stock  for  lands  near 
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Oswego.  Ill.  (having  visited  the  place  the  previous 
year),  and  came  west  the  same  year.  He  at  first 
embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Oswego,  but 
he  soon  sought  with  his  own  hands  to  improve  his 
land,  and  so  abandoned  the  vocation  in  which  he 
had  received  practical  lessons,  and  applied  himself 
to  agriculture,  in  which  he  has  been  eminently 
successful. 

In  1801,  in  Oswego,  Mr.  Stout  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Frances,  only  daughter 
of  Benjamin  F.  and  Eleanor  (Van  Fleet)  Phillips, 
the  former  of  whom,  now  deceased,  was  a  worthy 
pioneer  of  Aurora,  and  the  fourth  white  man  to 
locate  there.  Mrs!  Stout  was  born  in  Aurora  in 
1841,  and  has  proved  herself  a  helpmeet  to  her 
husband  in  his  labors.  They  have  two  daughters: 
Carrie  May,  the  elder,  besides  having  acquired  an 
excellent  literary  education,  is  a  good  steDogra 
pher,  and  is  employed  in  the  extensive  wholesale 
establishment  of  Burley  &  Tyrrel,  on  Lake  Street, 
Chicago.  Minnie  Ella,  the  younger,  is  prosecut¬ 
ing  a  thorough  literary  course  of  studies  in  Aurora 
High  School.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stout  can  reflect  with 
pride  upon  a  life  usefully  employed,  and  are  to¬ 
day  reaping  the  harvest  of  their  industrious  toil. 
They  retired  recently  from  the  farm,  and  removed 
to  their  handsome  residence  in  Aurora,  on  Lincoln 
Avenue.  Mr.  Stout’s  ancestry  dates  back  to  the 
early  settlement  of  his  progenitors  in  the  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.  His  birth  took  place 
at  North  Branch  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  October 
26,  1828.  His  parents  were  Abram  P.  and  Mar¬ 
garet  (Hudnut)  Stout. 


1/  SAAC  HATCH.  This  is  an  old  New  England 
name,  and  is  traced  back  to  the  landing  of  the 
J  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

Isaac  Hatch  is  a  native  of  Saratoga  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. ,  ^born  October  12,  1815,  the  son  of  Hor¬ 
ace  and  Rhoda  (Bixby)  Hatch,  Horace  being  the 
son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Benton)  Hatch,  and 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Joseph  Hatch,  who  was  one 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  date  of  Jonathan’s 
birth  is  1740  or  1741.  His  first  marriage  was  with 
Bethsheba  West,  by  whom  four  children  were 
born,  all  of  whom  passed  away7;  one  of  them  being 


lost  at  sea  when  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 
His  second  marriage  was  with  Mary  Benton,  and 
was  celebrated  April  28,  1777.  She  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  David  Benton,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  By 
this  union  were  born  the  following  named  children : 
Jerusha,  Rosamond,  Asenath,  Jane,  Horace, 
Grace,  Elisha  and  Isaac,  all  now  deceased.  Jon. 
a than  Hatch  was  a  farmer.  He  removed  from 
Connecticut  to  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. ,  and  con¬ 
tinued  farming  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
in  1820,  and  his  widow  survived  him  two  years. 
His  son,  Horace,  born  November  5,  1786,  grew  to 
young  manhood  upon  his  father’s  farm,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  common  English  education  of  a  farmer’s 
son  of  that  time.  He  married  Rhoda  Bixby7,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  daughter  of  Anderson 
and  Priscilla  (Cleveland)  Bixby,  also  natives  of 
Connecticut.  Horace  was  a  farmer,  and  followed 
that  occupation  in  his  native  State  (New  York) 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1827.  His 
widow  afterward  removed  with  her  family  fo  Os 
wego  County,  N.  Y.  The  children  born  to  Hor¬ 
ace  Hatch  by  this  marriage  were  nine  in  number, 
five  of  whom  are  still  living,  as  follows:  Isaac, 
the  gentleman  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  and  who  is  now  a  prominent  and  much  re¬ 
spected  citizen  of  Big  Rock  Township;  Joel,  a  res 
ident  of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. ;  Jane,  widow  of 
Mr.  Dick;  Sears,  of  Oswego  County.  N.  Y.',  and 
Smith,  a  resident  of  Michigan. 

Isaac  Hatch  was  reaz'ed  on  a  farm,  and  when 
sixteen  years  of  age  went  with  his  step-father’s 
family  to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  the  next  two  years 
lived  with  him.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
was  given  his  time,  and  then  hired  out  with  the 
farmers  in  the  vicinity,  and  as  a  farm  hand  worked 
for  four  years.  When  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  new  West  as  a  good  place  for  young  men,  and 
he  migrated  to  what  was  then  called  ‘  ‘  the  new 
Illinois  country,”  and  after  a  long  and  tedious 
journey  landed  in  Chicago,  penniless.  He  was  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  young  men  who  had  come  west 
with  no  other  fortune  than  hope  and  a  strong  will 
to  do  and  to  dare  where  all  was  gain,  and  where 
failure  could  only  come  of  despair.  He  took  a 
brief  survey  of  the  muddy  and  unkempt  town  of 
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Chicago,  and,  afoot,  started  again  on  his  western 
journey.  In  time  he  reached  a  farmer’s  house, 
and  asked  for  lodgings  and  work.  After  a  night’s 
refreshment  his  case  was  talked  over,  and,  to  his 
joy.  he  secured  a  job  at  cutting  and  putting 
up  prairie  hay.  He  received  for  this  $1  a  day, 
and  was  happy  and  content.  In  a  few  daj'S  this 
work  ended,  and  the  young  man,  refreshed  and 
renewed  in  pocket,  continued  his  journey  west¬ 
ward.  He  next  found  employment  in  a  mill,  and 
his  wages  were  the  unimportant  sum  of  $20 
per  month.  Continuing  his  course  westward, 
he  finally  reached  Kane  County,  and  after  a 
time  hunting  work,  secured  a  job  at  making 
rails,  at  the  price  of  $1  a  hundred;  then  found 
work  threshing  wheat  and  oats.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  as  he 
had  to  carry  the  sheaves  into  the  barn,  quite  a 
distance,  and  had  bargained,  the  best  he  could  do, 
to  take  his  pay  in  a  portion  of  the  grain,  one 
bushel  in  ten.  The  young  man  had  one  promi¬ 
nent  idea  in  view,  the  securing  of  some  of  the  rich 
lands  in  Illinois.  At  that  time,  1837,  as  there 
was  no  Government  land  in  the  market,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  claim  of  160  acres,  and  on  this  identical 
ground  he  nowr  resides.  He  took  possession  of 
his  claim,  and  did  some  work  upon  it,  but,  await¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  land  market,  he  went  to 
Sterling  and  assisted  in  putting  up  a  mill,  in  June, 
1838.  He  returned  to  his  claim  in  Kane  County, 
and,  making  that  his  home,  opened  a  blacksmith 
shop  on  the  place,  which  he  successfully  operated 
the  next  ten  years.  When  the  land  came  into  the 
mai-ket  he  purchased  of  the  Government  his  claim, 
in  1843.  Here  he  made  his  permanent  home,  and 
has  now  one  of  the  finest  improved  farms  in  Kane 
County. 

Isaac  Hatch  and  Adeliza  Potter  were  married 
in  October,  1843.  She  was  born  in  Lewds  County, 
N.  Y. ,  a  daughter  of  Chester  and  Dinah  (Miller) 
Potter,  both  natives  of  New  York.  Chester  Potter 
was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812-15.  He  moved  to 
Illinois  in  1836,  locating  in  De  Kalb  County  as  a 
farmer, remaining  on  the  land  he  purchased  until  his 
death,  in  the  year  1855.  His  family  consisted  of 
eleven  children — eight  boys  and  three  girls.  His 
widow  is  still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 


one  years,  and  makes  her  home  with  Isaac  Hatch, 
her  son-in-law.  She  draws  a  pension  as  widow 
for  service  in  the  War  of  1812:  four  of  her  sons 
1  served  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  one  being 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  addition 
to  these  a  son-in-law  and  two  grandsons  were  in 
that  war.  Her  family  present  a  war  record  that  is 
seldom  equaled.  Isaac  Hatch  gave  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  his  blacksmith  shop,  until 
1S48,  when  he  gave  that  up,  and  set  about  farm¬ 
ing  and  improving  his  land.  In  1850  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  stock  of  goods  and  opened  a  store,  which 
he  operated  successfully  for  the  following  four 
years,  and  then  again  turned  his  attention  solely  to 
his  farm,  making  a  specialty  of  dairying.  This 
rapidly  grew  in  importance,  and  in  1874  he  built 
a  cheese  factory,  which  he  is  still  carrying  on, 
having  entered  largely  into  this  business. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hatch  have  had  children, 
as  follows:  James,  whose  biography  appears  else¬ 
where;  Henry,  who  enlisted  in  the  Fifty-seventh 
Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  in 
the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  before  he  was  fifteen 
years  old  (he  was  killed  in  the  charge  at  lvene- 
saw  Mountain,  his  death  occuring  ere  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age);  Amanda,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Edward  Hall,  and  resides  in  Scranton, 
Iowa;  Anna,  who  became  the  wife  of  Warden 
Hatch,  and  died  in  Scranton.  Iowa,  April  14,  1S80. 
A  long  residence  among  the  people  of  Kane  County 
has  made  the  people  acquainted  with  the  modest 
merits  of  Mr.  Hatch  and  his  family.  He  has  been 
noted  only  for  a  quiet  industry,  and  a  certain  thrift 
and  energy  of  enterprise,  that  have  been  of  great 
value  in  developing  the  wealth  of  the  agricultural 
districts  in  the  county.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
note  the  importance  of  the  milk  industry  to  this 
favored  part  of  the  State,  and  his  success  in  that 
line  stimulated  others  to  action.  His  life  has  not 
been  an  eventful  one,  but  in  its  fullness  it  has  been 
a  successful  one.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  in 
politics  a  Democrat,  but  upon  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party  he  cast  his  political  fortunes  with 
it,  and  voted  for  Fremont  in  1856,  keeping  his 
record  straight  with  his  party  ever  since.  His 
prominence  among  his  neighbors  is  tohl  in  the  one 
fact  that  for  twenty -five  years  he  has  held  the 
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office  of  supervisor  of  the  township,  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  was  justice  of  the  peace.  He  has  at 
various  times  filled  nearly  all  the  minor  offices  in 
his  township.  He  has  never  become  a  member  of 
any  church,  but  attends  the  ministrations  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


ILAS  W.  CURTIS,  one  of  the  highly  re¬ 
spected  citizens  of  Geneva,  was  born  in 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1816.  When 
he  was  but  a  babe  his  parents,  Elisha  and 
Harriet  (Whitney)  Curtis,  moved  to  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  of  which  place  they  were  natives. 
The  family  is  of  English  extraction,  and  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Curtis  family  in  America  was  one 
Henry  Curtis,  a  native  of  England,  born  at  Stiat- 
ford-on-Avon  in  1621,  who  came  to  America  in 
1643,  settling  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  died  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1661.  Maj.  Elnathan 
Curtis  (grandfather  of  Silas  W.)  and  two  brothers 
moved  from  Connecticut  to  Massachusetts  in  an 
early  day.  Elnathan  married  Violet  Brown,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  participated  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  from  which,  no  doubt,  he  got  his  title  of 
major.  Elisha  Curtis  was  a  farmer  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  whence  he  moved  to  Georgia,  where  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  and  resided  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  August,  1840,  when 
he  was  fifty-one  years  of  age. 

Silas  W.  Curtis  received  a  common-school  edu¬ 
cation,  and  when  of  age  engaged  in  commercial 
trade  in  Georgia,  which  he  followed  for  fifteen 
years;  then,  in  1849,  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  has 
since  resided  at  Geneva,  where  he  has  at  various 
times  carried  on  mercantile  business.  October  1, 
1836,  Mr.  Curtis  married  Emma  Morgan,  native 
of  Berkshire,  Mass.,  born  May  3,  1816,  daughter 
of  George  C.  and  Eunice  (Tolman)  Morgan.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  Yarmouth,  England,  and 
his  father  of  Wales.  The  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Curtis  Uow  living  are  Charlotte  W.  (wife  of 
John  W.  Moore,  a  prominent  attorney,  in  Mis¬ 
souri;  Catherine  E.,  wife  of  A.  L.  White  [see 
sketch];  Elbert  E.,  a  conductor  on  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railroad,  and  Emma  V.  wife 
of  C.  E.  Mann,  of  Geneva,  Ill.  Elbert  E.  enlisted 
in  1861,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  Company 


D,  Fifty-second  Regiment,  I.  V.  I.,  and  served 
through  the  war,  being  commissioned  corporal. 
The  parents  are  supporters  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
Mr.  Curtis  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 


SAMUEL  N.  COOPER  is  one  of  the  go-ahead 
,  merchants  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  takes 
'  a  hearty  interest  in  its  advancement.  He 
is  a  native  of  Meadville,  Penn.,  born  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  1857,  son  of  John  T.  and  Barbara  (Moyer) 
Cooper,  who  came  to  Illinois  in  1853,  locating  in 
McHenry  County,  and  are  now  residents  of  Ken¬ 
dall  County. 

When  Samuel  N.  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year 
he  began  learning  telegraphy  at  Barrington,  Ill. 
He  was  a  faithful  servant,  an  excellence  duly  ap¬ 
preciated  and  rewarded  by  his  employers,  as  he 
rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  until  promoted,  in 
1880,  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  assistant  train 
dispatchers  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Rail¬ 
way;  here  he  remained  until  1885. 

In  July,  1880,  Mr.  Cooper  married  Harriet 
Patten  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  G. 
Wilson,  and  born  at  Geneva,  Ill.,  July  31,  1858. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  have  been  born  four  sons: 
Thomas  Wilson,  Charles  Newton,  Frank  Samuel 
and  John  Walton.  Mrs.  Cooper  is  a  member  of 
the  Unitarian  Church.  Politically,  Mr.  Cooper  is  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has 
served  as  collector.  He  is  a  member  of  Lodge  No. 
139,  F.  &  A.  M. ,  Geneva. 


q!/'  EORGE  BURTON,  another  of  the  suecess- 
_  ful  Englishmen  who  have  ventured  out  to 
I  the  Far  West  in  search  of  fortune,  is  a  na- 
^  tive  of  Manchester,  born  August  20,  1839, 
son  of  Joseph  Burton.  Coming  with  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  “Rock  City,”  in  1852,  he  and  his  brother 
established  a  grocery  store  in  the  place  in  1864,  of 
which  in  1884  George  assumed  exclusive  control. 
In  1864  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-first  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. 

April  20,  1869,  Mr.  Burton  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Ann  Benson,  who  was  born  in  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  April  20,  1847,  daughter  of 
Henry  Benson,  a  manufacturer,  who  came  to  this 
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country  and  State  in  1854,  settling  in  Jvendall 
County,  where  he  became  interested  in  farming. 
Two  children  have  blessed  this  union:  Arthur 
M.,  born  June  20,  1872,  and  Joseph  Roy,  born 
April  22,  1874.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  are  re¬ 
spected  members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church; 
in  politics,  he  is  a  Republican. 


W  ILLIAM  CONANT.  This  highly  respected 
I  citizen  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  born  at 
Brandon,  March  13,  1810,  son  of  Luther 
and  Reziner  (Bemis)  Conant,  former  of 
whom  followed  farming  in  Vermont,  where  he 
died  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  a 
child.  William  Conant  is  a  descendant  of  Roger 
Conant,  who  came  from  the  south  of  England  to 
settle  in  America  in  1622  or  1623,  and  afterward 
founded  the  first  settlement  at  Salem,  Mass.  Mr. 
Conant  (our  subject)  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  remained  on  the  old  homestead 
until  his  thirty-first  year;  then  (in  1850)  he  came 
to  Illinois  and  settled  at  Geneva,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  During  his  residence  here  he  has 
engaged  iD  various  enterprises,  and  has  taken  an 
interest  in  the  general  advancement  of  the  town. 
In  political  faith  he  is  a  Republican,  and  has  served 
in  various  county  and  town  offices. 

September  9,  1840,  Mr.  Conant  married  Me¬ 
lissa  White,  who  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows  until 
March,  1873,  when  she  passed  to  her  last  long 
sleep,  leaving  a  family  of  three  children  to  mourn 
her  death.  She  was  much  given  to  charitable 
deeds,  and  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  her. 
Mr.  Conant’ s  second  marriage  occurred  November 
3,  1886,  with  Mrs.  Olivia  Cleveland,  widow  of 
Thomas  L.  Cleveland,  late  of  Batavia,  Ill. ;  she  is  a 
native  of,  and  a  member  of  the  Blanchard  family 
of,  New  York  State.  Mr.  Conant  is  a  Chapter 
Mason.  Prominent  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Geneva  was  an  uncle  of  our  subject,  Eben  Co¬ 
nant,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  came  from 
Pittsford,  Vt.,  and  settled  at  Geneva  in  1S37.  He 
was  an  energetic  and  prominent  citizen  in  Vermont, 
and  a  strong:  Abolitionist.  On  coming:  to  Illinois 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  was 
the  projector  and  principal  builder  of  the  Unita¬ 


rian  Church,  at  Geneva,  of  which,  for  many  years, 
his  son,  Augustus  H.  Conant,  was  pastor.  The 
latter  afterward  moved  to  Rockford,  Ill.,  where  he 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  In 
1861  he  enlisted  as  chaplain  in  the  Nineteenth 
I.  V.  I.,  and  died  in  the  service  from  overwork 
and  exposure  contracted  while  caring  for  the  ^ick 
and  wounded.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth 
and  character.  Eben  Conant  died  at  Geneva,  in 
1870,  aged  ninety-three  years,  having  won  the  re¬ 
spect  of  all  who  knew  him. 


AVID  MARTIN.  This  highly  respected 
citizen  of  Geneva  is  a  native  of  Lancaster 
County,  Penn.,  born  April  3,  1820.  His  par 
ents  were  David  and  Fannie  (Frick)  Martin, 
natives  of  that  State,  of  German  ancestry,  who  came 
to  Illinois  in  1847  or  1848  from  New  York  State, 
where  they  had  removed  when  David  was  nine 
years  old.  They  were  the  founders  of  the  town  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  latter  State.  On  coming  to  Illi¬ 
nois  they  settled  in  Du  Page  County,  where  they 
remained  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Each  lived  to  be 
over  ninety  years  of  age.  David  Martin  was 
reared  amidst  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
frontier  life,  and  had  but  limited  opportunities  to 
acquire  an  education.  When  of  age  he  engaged 
in  running  a  sawmill  on  Little  Buffalo  Creek,  in 
New  York  State,  and  in  1843  he,  with  his  young 
wife,  made  the  then  tedious  voyage  by  water  to 
Illinois,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Du  Page  County. 
In  1848  he  removed  to  Geneva,  Kane  County, 
which  has  since  been  his  home.  On  coming  to 
Geneva  he  first  engaged  in  carpentering  and  other 
industries,  but  shortly  after  began  the  business  of 
undertaker,  in  connection  with  the  furniture  trade, 
which  he  carried  on  until  1885,  in  which  year  he 
retired  from  active  business. 

February  24,  1842,  at  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Martin  was  married  to  Miss  Juliet  Buck,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Stephen  and  Pauline  (Sherman)  Buck,  and 
who  was  born  July  27,  1823.  Her  parents  fol¬ 
lowed  to  Illinois  in  1858,  residing  at  Geneva  until 
their  death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  have  had  four 
sons,  two  of  whom  have  “gone  before,”  viz.: 
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Franklin  R. ,  wlio  died  in  infancy,  and  Daniel  E. ,  a 
graduate  of  the  Chicago  Law  School,  a  young  man 
of  unusual  literary  ability,  and  connected  editorially 
with  the  local  press,  who  died  July  18,  1884,  aged 
twenty-eight,  years.  The  survivors  are  Henry  W., 
a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  University  and  Chicago 
La&  School,  and  a  member  of  the  Illinois  bar,  now 
in  real  estate  business  in  Chicago;  and  Charles  D., 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Handy  &  Co.,  in  the  abstract  of 
title  business  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Martin  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  Mr.  liar- 
tin  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which 
he  is  a  trustee.  Politically,  he  was  informer  days 
a  Whig,  now  a  Republican,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  of  his  long  residence  in  Geneva  has 
held  official  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  No 
citizen  of  the  place  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than 
Mr.  Martin. 


REEMAN  H.  BOWRON.  This  is  one  of 
the  representive  farmers  of  Geneva  Town¬ 
ship.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  a  finely  im¬ 
proved,  rich  farm  of  208  acres,  situated  on 
Sections  1  and  2.  He  was  born  in  Clinton  County, 
N.  Y. ,  May  31,  1839.  The  family  is  of  English 
extraction,  and  his  grandparents  came  from  Eng¬ 
land  at  an  early  day.  His  parents  were  Joseph 
and  Jane  (Ford)  Bowron,  and  both  died  in  1880, 
the  mother  in  May,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two 
years,  and  the  father  in  October,  aged  seventy- 
three  years. 

Freeman  H.  Bowron  began  life  for  himself  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  working  as  a  farm 
hand;  afterward  be  went  to  work  in  a  shingle  fac- 
tory,  and  learned  that  trade.  He  was  hardly  a 
young  man  in  age  and  growth  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  joining  a  New  York 
cavalry  regiment  in  1802.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  second  lieutenant  in  Company  H,  and,  after 
three  years’  faithful  and  arduous  service,  he  was ■ 
honorably  discharged,  in  1 805.  The  war  being 
over,  and  the  young  man  and  soldier  being  out  of 
any  regular  employment,  he  came  to  Illinois  to  seek 
a  permanent  business  and  home.  He  found  a 
suitable  location  in  Aurora,  and  soon  found  work 


in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  stoking  on  an  engine.  In  the  time  he 
had  sufficiently  learned  the  business,  and  was  given 
the  position  of  locomotive  engineer,  in  which  capac¬ 
ity  he  labored  for  the  company  the  nine  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  then  felt 
compelled  to  resign  his  position  on  the  engine,  and 
he  was  made  night  foreman  of  the  company’s  round¬ 
house  at  Aurora.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Geneva, 
and  located  on  his  farm,  and  has  resided  in  the 
same  place  since.  October  11,  1870,  Mr.  Bowron 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Clara  A.  Earle,  who 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  in  December,  1849, 
daughter  of  Charles  C.  and  Mary  (Shepherd) 
Earle,  the  former  of  whom  is  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Aurora,  where  he  now  resides.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bowron  was  born  one  child,  Nellie,  in 
18  <2,  who  gently  passed  away  from  home  and 
earth,  young  in  days  as  a  dweller  with  her  fond 
parents.  Husband  and  wife  attend  services  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Bowron  is  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Geneva  Rock  Spring  Cream- 
ery  Company.  In  the  days  of  his  railroad  work  he 
was  a  prominent  and  efficient  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  He  is  a 
Knight  Templar;  a  Republican  in  politics. 


JjULIUS  T.  ALEXANDER.  This  well  known 
and  representative  citizen  of  Geneva  is  a 
native  of  Illinois,  born  in  what  is  now  St. 
Clair  County,  September  2,  1814.  His  par¬ 
ents,  Hugh  and  Hannah  (Tozier)  Alexander,  were 
residents  of  Athens,  Penn.,  who  immigrated  to  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1811,  seven  years  before  the  organization 
of  the  State.  They  settled  St.  Clair  County,  where 
the  mother  died  when  Julius  T.  was  but  six  years 
of  age.  In  1836  the  father  removed  to  Cook 
County,  Ill.,  and  later  to  Kane  County. 

When  Julius  T.  was  nineteen  years  old  he  en¬ 
listed  in  Capt.  William  Moore’s  company  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Black  Hawk  W  ar.  He  completed  his 


term  of  enlistment,  and  for  three  years  thereafter 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  blacksmith’s  trade 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1836,  with  a  brother,  he 
established  a  shop  at  Desplaines,  near  Chicago, 
where  his  father  had  erected  a  mill.  In  July, 
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1837.  he  and  liis  brother  removed  to  Geneva,  where 
he  followed  his  trade  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  also  spent  some  time  in  farming,  and  now  owns 
a  fine  grain,  stock  and  dairy  farm,  which  he  rents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander’s  marriage  was  cele¬ 
brated  November  28,  1839.  She  is  of  English  ex¬ 
traction.  and  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  Septem 
her  2,  1820.  Her  parents  were  Increase  and  Lucy 
(Wright)  Sikes.  The  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  has  been  blessed  with  three  sons,  of 
whom  one  is  deceased — Hugh  W.  The  second  son, 
Edward  W.,  was  born  April  6,  1842,  and  is  now 
superintendent  of  mails  in  the  postoftice  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penn. ;  in  1861,  on  the  first  call  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  for  troops,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F. 
Fourth  Ohio  Volunteers,  in  which  he  served  his 
term;  he  is  married,  and  has  one  child,  named 
Mabel.  The  third  son,  Hugh  Byron,  was  born 
January  29,  1847,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age 
entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
graduating  from  there  in  1869  as  a  civil  engineer; 
he  is  now  in  the  West,  married,  and  has  two  chil¬ 
dren — Ethel  and  Addie.  Air.  and  Airs.  Alexander 
are  members  of  the  Alethodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  he  is  steward  and  also  a  class-leader,  and 
has  likewise  been  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath - 
school.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  has  held 
the  position  of  assessor,  trustee  and  member  of  the 
school  board. 


AAIES  HERRINGTON.  This  well  known 
citizen  of  Geneva  is  a  son  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Kane  County.  His  parents, 
James  and  Charity  (Patterson)  Herrington, 
came  from  Alercer  County,  Penn.,  to  Chicago  in 
1833,  and  for  two  years  his  father  was  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  there.  In  August, 
1833,  James  Herrington,  Sr.,  entered  a  tract  of 
Government  land  in  Chicago,  known  as  “Herring¬ 
ton’s  Addition,”  bounded  by  State,  Twelfth  and 
Sixteenth  Streets,  and  fronting  on  the  lake.  In 
the  winter  of  1834  he  bought  the  claim  right  on 
which  the  city  of  Geneva  now  stands,  and  in  the 
following  Alay  removed  to  it  with  his  family  and 
began  farming.  He  circulated  the  petition  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  organization  of  the  county,  and  asking 


that  it  be  named  “  Kane”  in  honor  of  Elias  K. 
Kane,  one  of  the  first  senators  from  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Both  requests  were  granted,  and  in 
1837  Kane  County  was  organized,  and.  the  board 
of  commissioners  located  the  county  seat  on  Air. 
Herrinodon’s  farm,  now  Geneva.  He  was  elected 
the  first  sheriff  of  the  county,  but  refused  to 
qualify.  In  1837,  after  the  site  of  the  county 
seat  was  determined  on,  Air.  Herrington  laid  out 
and  platted  the  town  of  Geneva.  He  died  in 
1839,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  and  Kane 
County  lost  one  of  its  foremost  citizens,  who 
had  done  more  toward  its  formation  and  develop¬ 
ment  than  probably  any  other  man  then  in  it. 
His  widow  survived  until  1881,  having  reached  the 
age  of  eighty-two  years. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Mercer 
County,  Penn.,  June  6,  1824,  and  is  the  third  in 
order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  ten  children.  His 
educational  advantages  were  of  a  limited  order. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  the  trade  of  a  printer  under  ‘  ‘  Long  J ohn 
Wentworth,”  and  for  the  ensuing  seven  years  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Democrat, 
receiving  there  that  practical  education,  which, 
aided  by  his  strong  good  sense  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  has  raised  him  to  the  position  he  now 
occupies.  In  1849  Air.  Herrington  returned 
tc  Geneva,  and  in  November  of  that  year  was 
elected  county  clerk,  serving  in  that  capacity  for 
eioht  years.  In  1863  he  removed  to  a  farm  in 
Blackberry  Township,  Kane  County,  on  which  he 
lived  until  1S84,  since  which  time  he  has  resided 
in  Geneva.  Air.  Herrington  has  been  honored  by 
the  people  of  Kane  County  with  many  offices  of 
trust.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  county 
clerk,  he  was  elected  supervisor  of  Geneva  Town¬ 
ship  for  two  years,  and  in  1872  was  elected  super¬ 
visor  of  Blackberry  Township.  That  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois, 
as  representative  from  the  Fourteenth  District, 
and  was  re-elected  by  the  same  constituency  six 
consecutive  times,  and  in  1886  was  elected  for  the 
seventh  time.  At  present  he  is  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Geneva. 

On  January  14,  1859,  Air.  Herrington  was 
married  to  Alary  A.  Blodgett,  who  was  born  in 
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New  York  State  in  1830.  To  their  union  ten 
children  have  been  born,  all  now  living  with  the 
exception  of  the  eldest  son,  Janies,  who  was 
drowned  in  1802.  Mr.  Herrington  has  wielded  a 
wide  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Kane  County,  and 
always  for  its  best  good,  and  he  deservedly  stands 
high  in  the  estimation  of  its  citizens. 


JjOEL  NILES  WHEELER,  editor  of  The 
Patrol,  an  ably  conducted  eight-page  paper, 
„  published  at  Geneva  in  the  interests  of 
Prohibition,  was  born  June  2,  1853,  at  St. 
Ghailes,  Ill.,  son  of  James  T.  and  Jerusha  A. 
(Young)  Wheeler,  former  of  whom  was  a  farmer 
and  manufacturer  of  machinery. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  memoir  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  schools  of  St.  Charles 
and  at  heaton  College.  Afterward  he  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  maps  and 
atlases  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in 
1878  became  part  owner  of  the  Austin  Transcript, 
a  Republican  sheet,  published  at  Austin,  Minn., 
which  he  conducted  one-half  year.  His  next 
journalistic  connection  was  as  editor  and  proprie¬ 
tor  for  some  years  of  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Frank,  which 
he  bought,  and  this  he  sold  in  the  spring  of  1884- 
On  September  19,  1884,  he  established  The  Patrol, 
a  1  lohibition  party  paper,  which  has  now  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  2,000.  The  printing  office  being  burned 
out  November  9,  1887,  the  business  was  re-estab¬ 
lished  as  a  joint-stock  company,  and  the  paper 
was  again  issued  on  December  10,  following. 


OBERT  BECKWITH.  This  gentleman 
of  English  birth,  having  been  born  ne 
Carlisle,  Cumberland,  England,  July  1 
1819,  the  son  of  George  and  Harriet  (Bo\ 
nam)  Beckwith;  the  former  of  whom  was  a  nati1 


of  Scotland,  his  parents  being  of  German  descent. 
(Both  the  Bowman  and  Beckwith  families  bore  old 
English  names,  and  had  each  been  at  times  con¬ 
spicuous  in  Anglo-Saxon  history.)  This  family 
emigrated  from  their  native  land  to  Canada,  and 


settled  near  Toronto  (then  called  York),  in  1834, 
when  Robert  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  youth 
was  reared  to  manhood  chiefly  in  the  New  World, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  that  time  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home.  He  was 
given  a  thorough  training,  but  it  was  chiefly  in 
honest  toil,  contributing  all  he  could  to  the  family 
maintenance.  YY  hen  he  reached  his  majority  he 
embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account,  at 
Georgetown,  Canada,  where  he  was  engaged  until 
1861,  when  he  expatriated  himself  from  the 
Queen’s  dominions,  and  removed  to  the  United 
States,  coming  to  Elgin,  being  chiefly  attracted 
thither  by  its  advantages  in  the  water  power  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Fox  River.  When  first  comino-  to 

_  o 

this  place  he  determined  to  engage  in  milling,  but 
eventually  changed  his  mind,  and  entered  the  grain 
and  wool  trade.  In  this  line  he  was  employed  the 
following  years,  and  by  his  good  judgment  and 
foresight  was  entirely  successful  and  prosperous. 
He  had,  in  connection  with  buying  and  selling 
grain,  added  the  dealing  in  stock,  and  he  soon  be¬ 
came  known  as  an  extensive  trader  in  cattle,  hogs, 
and,  to  some  extent,  horses,  as  well  as  a  raiser  of 
stock  for  the  markets.  In  1871,  so  important  had 
this  last-named  branch  of  his  business  become,  he 
closed  out,  almost  entirely,  his  dealings  in  grain, 
etc.,  and  confined  his  attention  to  raising  and 
handling  stock,  in  which  he  had  found  his  true  vo¬ 
cation,  and  here  his  success  has  been  the  most 
marked  and  rapid.  Recently,  he  felt  that  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  such  that  he  could  retire  from  the 
former  active  duties  of  business,  and  he  so  arranged 
his  affairs.  He  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
long  labors. 

Robert  Beckwith  and  Emma  Vyse,  a  native  of 
London,  England,  were  united  in  marriage  in 
Trafalgar,  Halton  Co.,  Canada,  and  by  this  union 
were  born  three  sons  and  eight  daughters,  of  whom 
one  son  and  seven  daughters  are  now  living:  Mary, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Hiram  Holmes,  a  stock- 
yards  commission  merchant,  of  Chicago;  Harriet, 
now  the  widow  of  C.  D.  Dickinson,  of  Elgin;  Ce- 
linda,  who  married  John  Miller,  a  farmer,  of  New 
York;  Emma,  wife  of  J.  B.  Butler,  a  merchant,  at 
McMinnville,  Tenn. ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Benjamin 
Ferson,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  general  salesman  for 
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the  Stoddard  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Alice,  wife  of  Charles  Kerber,  of  Elgin; 
Katie;  Robert  T.,  married  to  Jennie  Underwood, 
is  a  cattle  merchant  of  Elgin. 

Mr.  Beckwith  was  for  years  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Elgin  Board 
of  Trade.  •  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 


fjRANCIS  C.  FEDOU.  The  varied  experi¬ 
ences  of  this  gentleman  are  interesting,  and 
are  a  tine  example  of  that  ready  adaptabil¬ 
ity  of  Americans  to  tit  their  acts  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  defy  that  great  whirligig  which  Old 
Time  is  said  to  be  forever  buzzing  about  our  ears. 
To  understand  the  particulars  of  his  young  life  it 
is  necessary  to  state  some  of  the  facts  of  his  father-' s 
career  after  he  landed  in  America,  coming  from  his 
native  country,  France. 

Francis  Fedou,  the  father  of  Francis  C. ,  was 
born  near  Toulouse,  in  180S.  He  had  learned  the 
tailor’s  trade,  and  in  1832  came  to  this  country, 
landing  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  In  this 
place  he  settled  down  to  his  trade,  and  remained 
the  next  thirty  years.  In  1847  he  married  Ellen 
Cox-bett,  and  by  her  had  three  children — Francis 
C.  being  the  youngest  and  only  son.  Ellen  Cor¬ 
bett  was  the  daughter  of  Michael  Corbett,  who  was 
of  a  distinguished  Irish  family  of  that  name,  and 
for  several  years  was  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  arsenal  at  Pikesville,  Md.  Francis  Fedou 
had  become  wealthy  during  his  long  residence  in 
Baltimore,  and  he  determined  to  give  his  only  son 
the  highest  education  and  tit  him  for  the  ministry 
in  the  mother  church. 

Young  Francis  C.  was  prepared  to  enter  col¬ 
lege,  and  then  was  sent  to  St.  Mary’s  University, 
Baltimore,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1876,  in  the  classical  course.  At  this  juncture  his 
father  met  with  financial  revei-ses  that  changed  the 
whole  course  of  the  young  man’s  life.  He  became 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Fordham  College, 
New  York,  but,  holding  this  chair  only  one  year, 
he  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  St. 
Mary’s  College,  St.  Mary’s,  Kv.  In  1878  he  re ¬ 


moved  to  Chicago,  and  during  the  next  two  years 
was  a  private  tutor.  In  1881  he  was  chosen  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Union  Catholic 
Publishing  Company,  serving  as  such  until  1885. 
In  1886  he  came  to  Elgin,  and  opened  his  present 
line  of  business  as  agent  of  the  celebrated  Spring 
Valley  Coal  Company,  having  the  exclusive  agency 
of  Elgin  and  Aurora;  in  connection  with  which  he 
has  a  general  coal  office.  Ali-eady  he  has  secured 
a  solid  an.d  pi'ofitable  trade,  and  is  one  of  Elgin’s 
prosperous  and  prominent  business  citizens.  There 
are  not  many  men  who  can  thus  adapt  themselves 
to  such  a  varied  line  of  occupations,  ranging  from 
the  student  to  the  most  practical  business  life,  and 
mark  entire  success  upou  every  change. 

In  June,  1881,  Francis  C.  Fedou  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Eaton,  in  her  native  place,  Chicago, 
where  she  was  born  January  11,  1855,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Ann  (Kennedy)  Eaton,  natives  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  respectively,  who  were  married 
in  England  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1853;  he  is 
engineer  in  the  city  water  works.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fedou  have  two  children:  Helene,  born  September 
1,  1882,  and  Robert  E.,  born  August  5,  1885. 
The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


OVELSTAD,  ANDREW  AND  PEDER, 
These  gentleman  are  partners  in  business, 
and  brothers.  They  were  bom  near  Chris¬ 
tiania,  Norway,  and  are  sons  of  Amund 
and  Martha  (Troften)  Rovelstad.  The  parents 
were  well-to-do  proprietary  farmers,  and  owned 
large  tracts  of  valuable  timber  land,  which  brought 
a  large  income  annually.  The  financial  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  parents  enabled  them  to  give  good 
education  to  their  children.  Peder  came  first  to 
America,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  found  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Elgin  Walch  Factory.  He  induced 
three  of  his  brothers  to  follow  him,  and  Andrew 
came  in  1872. 

Andrew  and  Peder  Rovelstad,  partners  in  the 
jewelry  business,  are  prominent  men  in  Elgin 
Their  trade  has  grown  steadily,  and  now  they  do 
considerable  wholesaling  in  addition  to  their  retail 
sales.  Andrew  married  Inga  Korsmo,  of  Chris¬ 
tiania,  Norway,  a  daughter  of  Amund  and  Martha 
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Korsmo.  They  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter: 
Adolf,  David,  Aagot  and  Thorstein. 

Peder  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  John  and 
Anna  Anderson,  of  Elgin,  Ill.  They  have  three 
sons  and  three  daughters:  Arthur,  Siegfried, 
Antonia,  Amund,  Thora  and  Anna.  The  two 
families  are  members  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church,  and  both  gentlemen  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  5  .  M.  C.  A.  Peder  Rovelstad  owns  stock 
in  the  Elgin  Loan  and  Homestead  Association. 


LFRED  SUMMERS  has  long  been  a  prom¬ 
inent  man,  and  is  one  of  the  wealthy  farm 
\  ers  Big  Rock  Township.  Although 
,  born  in  England,  he  knows  no  nativity  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  Kane  County,  Ill.,  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  in  which  he  resides.  His  ancestors,  traced 
back  through  a  long  descent,  are  of  English  stock. 
He  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1832, 
and  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Ann  (Hopkins)  Sum¬ 
mers,  the  former  born  May  13,  1796,  and  the 
latter  on  April  17,  1793.  They  were  farmers  in 
the  places  of  their  nativity,  and  followed  that  the 
occupation  of  their  progenitors.  Joseph  Summers 
and  Ann  Hopkins  were  married  February  7,  1819, 
and  by  their  marriage  were  born  seven  children,  six 
in  England  and  one  in  America.  In  1834  Joseph 
came  to  the  United  States,  accompanied  only  by 
his  eldest  son,  Richard,  and  sojourned  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  he  was  joined  the  following- 
year  by  his  wife  and  remaining  children.  The 
family  engaged  in  farming,  and  remained  in  New 
Fork  State  until  1836,  when  they  came  to  Illinois, 
and  here  found  a  suitable  location  in  Big  Rock 
Township,  Kane  County.  The  children  in  this 
family  were,  as  follows,  Richard,  the  eldest,  who 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Chicago,  was  a  noted  hotel 
caterer,  and  in  this  line  possessed  at  one  time  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  than  any  other  man 
in  that  city  (he  was  killed  in  a  wreck  at  or  near 
Gladstone,  Ill.,  in  1883);  the  next  in  order  of  their 
birth  is  Joseph,  who,  with  his  family,  now  resides 
in  Mercer  County,  Ill. ;  Ann,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Richard  Dale,  and  resides  in  Big  Rock;  Alfred, 
the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  and  Henry  C., 
who  moved  to  California  twenty-seven  years  ago, 


and  has  not  been  heard  from  for  years;  Martha 
Mary  was  born  in  1838,  and  died  in  1853— the  one 
child  born  in  America. 

Joseph  Summers,  Sr.,  bought  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  improved  a  fine 
farm  of  500  acres.  He  was  a  prosperous  and  en¬ 
terprising  man,  and  when  he  came  to-  this  new 
country  had  means  to  make  good  and  comfortable 
improvements  and  to  purchase  and  pay.  for  all  the 
land  he  could  use.  His  wife  and  helpmeet  and 
the  mother  of  his  children  died  January  16,  1866, 
and  he  himself  survived  the  loss  of  his  mate  only 
four  years,  dying  January  13,  1870. 

From  this  record  it  will  be  seen  that  Alfred 
Summers  came  to  Big  Rock  Township  with  his 
parents  when  he  was  in  his  fourth  year,  and  here 
he  has  spent  the  years  of  his  life,  now  beyond  the 
half  century  mark.  He  was  reared  to  manhood 
on  his  father’s  farm,  and  when  of  proper  age  at¬ 
tended  the  district  schools— at  first  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  subscription,  and  then  the  half  pay,  and 
finally  the  public  free  schools,  that  were  for  the 
first  time  in  force  in  Illinois.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  a  good  English  education.  On  reach¬ 
ing  his  majority  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
fathers,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  com¬ 
bining  with  same  stock  raising,  and  giving  attention 
to  improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  stock  for  dairying 
purposes.  He  purchased  land  on  Section  23,  and 
from  the  day  he  commenced  for  himself  he  has 
prospered  continuously.  In  his  farm  at  this  time 
are  291  acres  of  as  fine  land  and  as  highly  improved 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  broad  acres  of  Kane 
County. 

February  27,  1865,  Alfred  Summers  and  Caro¬ 
line  Dale  were  joined  in  wedlock.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Stoddart)  Dale, 
who  were  natives  of  England.  Caroline  was  born 
in  Durham,  England,  and  came  with  her  father’s 
family  to  this  country  in  1852.  There  were  fif¬ 
teen  children  in  this  family.  Mr.  Dale  bought  land 
in  Big  Rock  Township,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
He  died  on  his  farm  in  July,  1862,  aged  seventy- 
six  years;  his  widow  survived  until  March  20,  1876, 
when  she,  too,  died  aged  eighty- one  years  and  eleven 
months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Summers  have  had 
four  children.  The  first  born  died  in  infancy; 
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Ellery  Alfred  was  born  October  27,  1867;  Launa 
Leonora  was  born  March  28,  1873;  Delford  Hop¬ 
kins  was  born  in  1878,  died  December  21,  1881. 
The  daughter,  Launa,  is  an  exemplary  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  which  she  joined,  as  appears 
by  the  church  records  of  Big  Rock,  June  13,  1878. 
When  his  children  reached  the  age  when  they 
required  the  best  school  advantages  Mr.  Summers 
changed  his  residence  to  Aurora,  where  they  could 
have  every  advantage  in  this  respect.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  that  place  three  years,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  with  his  family  to  the  old  farm  homestead. 

Mr.  Summers  has  had  no  higher  aim  in  life 
than  providing  and  caring  for  his  family,  and  the 
good-will  and  friendship  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends.  He  has  abstained  from  political  or  public 
life;  has  never  become  a  member  of  any  church, 
although  he  has  generally  attended  and  support¬ 
ed  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  political  sympa¬ 
thies  have  been  with  the  Democratic  party;  yet  he 
has  seldom  given  emphasis  to  his  feelings  in  this 
respect,  except  to  quietly  deposit  his  vote  in  the 
ballot  box. 


H"— D  J.  KIEST  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  born  in 
East  Northfield,  Cook  County,  September 
II  ^  24,  1861.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  young  business  men  of  Elgin,  having 
rapidly  built  up  a  good  patronage  in  his  trade  as  a 
grocery  merchant.  He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  John  C. 
Kiest,  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  Barbara 
(Shockey)  Kiest.  As  the  name  indicates,  the  fam¬ 
ily  are  of  German  descent.  Rev.  Kiest  is  a  native 
of  Chicago,  born  in  1837,  when  the  signs  of  the 
Indian  massacre  at  Fort  Dearborn  were  still  to  be 
seen  on  every  hand.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Kiest,  who  came  to  Illinois  in  1835,  and  settled  in 
the  topsy-turvy  village  of  Chicago.  He  was  a 
milk  dealer  in  the  town  (for  some  time  the  only  one 
there),  and  was  able  to  supply  the  place,  and  some 
times  doubtless  flooded  the  market  with  the  lacteal 
supply  from  a  half  dozen  narrow- chested  crumply 
horns.  John  C.,  when  he  had  grown  to  manhood, 
engaged  first  in  farming  in  Cook  County. 

Ed  J.  Kiest  received  a  sound  English  educa¬ 
tion,  and  added  much  to  his  foundation  knowledge 
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of  the  language  by  entering,  when  young,  a  print¬ 
ing  office  and  following  the  trade  for  some  time  in 
Chicago.  He  traveled,  too,  and  set  type  in  several 
of  the  western  towns;  but  in  time  abandoned  office 
work  and  engaged  in  merchandising,  opening  his 
grocery  store  in  Elgin  in  1883,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Scheele.  The  last  named  is  a  native  of  Alten- 
hagen,  Hanover,  Germany,  born  August  22,  1859. 
He  came  to  America  in  1873,  at  first  engaged  in 
farming,  and  then  was  clerk  in  a  store  until  he 
engaged  in  his  present  business.  He  married 
Martha  Krueger,  daughter  of  William  Krueger, 
and  they  have  one  son — Harold  August. 

- ■•-»♦ - 

CHARLES  M.  REIN,  of  the  firm  of  Teague 
&  Rein,  proprietors  of  the  Jennings  House, 
Elgin,  was  born  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  February 
1,  1861,  and  is  a  son  of  Hubbard  and  Mary 
(Sauber)  Rein.  Hubbard  Rein,  a  miller  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  was  born  in  Luxemburg,  Germany,  in  1826. 
In  company  with  his  mother  and  three  brothers,  he 
came  to  America  in  1853,  and  settled  at  Port 
Washington  Wis.,  purchasing  land  in  the  heavy 
timber  region,  where  all  was  very  wild  and  new. 
In  this  place,  in  1854,  he  married  Mary  Sauber. 
In  1857  they  removed  to  Racine,  in  that  State, 
and  opened  a  hotel;  removed  in  the  early  part  of 
1859  to  Kenosha,  where  he  was  employed  as  bridge 
builder  for  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad. 
He  was  thus  engaged  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  Ninth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  to  aid  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  rebellion.  Having  served  out  his  long 
and  severe  military  term,  he  returned  to  his  em¬ 
ployment  as  bridge  builder,  and  during  the  next 
eleven  years  was  thus  engaged.  In  1875  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  foreman  in  the  wood  department  of  the 
Racine  Hardware  Company.  Mary  Sauber  was 
born  in  Belgium,  in  1839,  one  of  a  family  of  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Her  family,  in  order 
that  the  sons  might  escape  the  military  service  of 
Germany,  immigrated  to  America  in  1847,  and  set¬ 
tled  at  Port  W ashington,  Wis. ,  where  Hubbard 
and  Mary  met  and  were  married.  They  had  six 
children,  Charles  M.  being  the  second  born. 

The  son  in  early  youth  displayed  considerable 
talent  for  mechanics,  and,  after  the  usual  attend- 
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ance  at  the  public  schools,  became  an  apprenticed 
mechanic  serving  four  years  at  his  home,  in  Ra¬ 
cine.  In  1880  he  went  to  Rockford,  Ill.,  and  was 
soon  after  made  foreman  in  the  machine  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Union  Foundry.  Afterward  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  mill  work  of  the  Knowlton 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Rockford.  In  June, 
1888,  he  came  to  Elgin,  and  formed  the  company 
of  Rein  &  Teague  (Charles  M.  Rein  and  William 
Teague),  and  they  became  proprietors  of  the  Jen¬ 
nings  House,  Mr.  Rein  being  the  managing  part¬ 
ner.  This  continued  until  February,  1887.  Then 
William  Teague  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  George  H.  Teague,  and  the  firm  of  Teague  & 
Rein  are  the  present  proprietors  of  the  hotel. 

May  23,  1883,  at  Rockford,  Ill.,  Charles  M. 
Rein  and  Esther  P.  Teague  were  joined  in  mar¬ 
riage.  She  was  born  at  Mt.  Torrens,  near  Ade 
laide,  South  Australia,  December  20,  1861, 

daughter  of  William  and  Katherine  (Penrose) 
Teague,  natives  of  Cornwall,  England.  The  par¬ 
ents  were  born  June  27,  1826,  and  February  27, 
1827,  respectively,  and  were  married  July  6,  1850. 
Three  years  thereafter  they  went  to  Australia, 
where  Mr.  Teague  followed  his  trade  of  carpenter 
and  builder.  They  returned  to  England  in  1863, 
and  in  1866,  set  sail  for  America,  settling  at  Min¬ 
eral  Point,  Wis.,  where  he  engaged  at  his  trade. 
They  subsequently  removed  to  Rockford,  Ill. ,  and 
engaged  there  in  the  restaurant  business,  and  here 
continued  until  they  came  to  Elgin.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rein  have  one  child,  Harrold  W. ,  born  April 
11,  1884. 


ILLIAM  CHRISTIAN  HENRY  HEIDE- 
MAN  is  respected  as  much  as  any  citizen 
of  Elgin  for  his  integrity  of  character. 
He  was  born  in  Lehrte,  Hanover,  Ger¬ 
many,  December  2,  1828,  and  is  a  son  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Mary  (Heur)  Heideman.  He  became  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  was  then 
apprenticed  to  a  miller.  In  1857  he  immigrated 
to  America,  landing  at  New  York  June  28,  and 
thence  cajne  directly  to  Illinois. 

The  two  months  following  his  arrival  in  this 
State  he  spent  in  Algonquin,  whence  be  moved  to 


Elgin,  where  he  has  made  his  permanent  home. 
He  purchased  an  interest  in  a  gristmill,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  this  business  at  present.  Mr.  Heideman 
was  married,  March  30,  1856,  at  Rehburg,  to  Mary 
Buck,  of  Rehburg,  and  by  her  has  one  son  and  two 
daughters:  Henry,  a  miller;  Mary,  now  the  wife 
of  Ferdinand  Letewsky,  of  Chicago;  and  Alvina. 
The  family  worship  at  the  German  Evangelical 
Church,  to  the  erection  of  which  fine  edifice  Mr. 
Heideman  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  contributors. 
He  has  been  a  member  since  the  society  organiza¬ 
tion  and  has  served  as  a  church  official  continu¬ 
ously.  The  family  are  highly  esteemed  in  the 
social  life  of  Elgin.  Mr.  Heideman  was  in  the 
military  service  in  Germany  in  the  Third  Hanover 
Regiment,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  He 
served  seven  years  in  the  German  regular  army. 


Q  ENERAL  ANDREW  BARCLAY  SPUR- 
t  LING  is  from  the  land  “where  the  sailors 
i  gang  to  fish  for  cod.  ”  He  was  born  in  the 
-  ^  Cranberry  Isles,  near  Mount  Desert,  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  March  20,  1833,  his  forefathers 
being  a  seafaring  people.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Abigail  (Hadlock)  Spurling,  former  of  whom 
was  a  sea  captain,  who  took  an  important  part  in 
the  War  of  1812.  In  1823  he  was  presented  with 
an  elegant  silver- mounted  sword  and  pistols  by  the 
merchants  of  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  for  gallant  services 
in  their  behalf,  which  prized  relics  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  son. 

Andrew  Barclay  commenced,  when  fifteen,  a 
three  years’  seafaring  life,  and  on  returning  to 
land,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  set  ofF  for  the  ‘  ‘  Far 
West,”  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  gold-fields  of 
California.  He  soon  lost  his  health  in  the  mines, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  live-stock 
business,  for  some  few  years  being  practically 
what  they  call  out  West  a  “cow-boy.”  In  1856 
he  returned  to  his  early  home,  and  once  more 
found  himself  upon  the  waters,  in  the  marine 
service,  being  placed  in  command  of  a  merchant 
vessel.  In  this  be  remained  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  and  he  had  been 
but  two  days  a  landsman  when  he  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  D.  First  Maine  Vqlunteer  Cavalry.  He  was 
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a  fine  and  gallant  trooper,  liis  California  horseback 
training  having  well  fitted  him  for  the  work.  He 
was  soon  elected  lieutenant,  then  captain,  and, 
after  two  and  one-half  years’  service,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Second  Maine  Cavalry,  and  promoted 
to  major,  then  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  breveted 
colonel  and  brigadier- general,  receiving  the  latter 
rank  while  before  the  defenses  of  Mobile.  This 
rapid  promotion,  all  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct,  is  as  fine  a  record  as  was  made  by  any 
private  in  the  late  war.  He  won  his  bars,  eagles 
and  stars  upon  his  individual  merits,  and  not  by 
the  influence  of  strong  friends.  "When  peace  came 
to  the  land,  he  returned  to  his  favorite  service 
upon  the  sea.  In  1867  his  vessel  was  dismantled 
off  Cape  May,  and  for  twenty-three  days  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wind;  an  English  vessel  finally 
rescued  them,  and  carried  them  into  the  Bermudas. 
He  then  settled  in  Hancock  County,  Me.,  where 
he  was  soon  after  elected  sheriff.  He  was  then 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  a  position  in  the 
Interior  Department,  and  afterward  was  employed 
in  the  Department  of  Justice — resigning  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  accept  a  postoffice  inspectorship  tendered 
him,  filling  the  latter  place  seven  years.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  had  invested  considerably  in  Chicago 
and  Elgin  property.  He  is  at  this  time  president 
of  the  Chicago  Raw  Hide  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  which  he  holds  a  large  block  of  the  stock.  The 
General,  certainly,  bears  a  distinguished  record. 


THOMAS  SALMON  MARTIN,  after  a  long, 
active  business  life,  is  now  retired,  living  in 
quiet  and  ease,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
(1888),  surrounded  with  comforts  and  the 
kind  ministrations  of  those  for  whom  at  one  time  he 
expended  so  freely  the  best  energies  of  his  strong, 
manful,  work-a-dav  life.  He  is  one  of  the  sons  of 
“Bonnie  Scotland”  who  expatriated  themselves 
from  the  worn  and  stubborn  soil  of  their  native 
country,  and  carried  with  them  to  distant  lands 
some  of  the  strong  blood  that  has  coursed  in  the 
veins  of  Scotchmen,  whose  history  is  like  a  romance 
in  many  respects,  where  comedy  and  tragedy  have 
trod  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement, 


Mr.  Martin  was  born  in  Stormontfield,  Parish 
of  Scone,  near  Perth,  Scotland,  April  14,  1816,  son 
of  James  and  Jane  (Smith)  Martin. 

James  Martin  was  a  weaver,  and  followed  his 
trade  successfully  during  life  in  his  native  place. 
He  was  a  frugal,  industrious  man,  giving  his  life 
and  labors  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  his  family, 
and  imparting  carefully  to  his  children  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  his  fathers.  He  apprenticed  his  son, 
Thomas,  when  yet  young,  to  the  trade  of  brick¬ 
layer  and  stone  mason,  in  Dundee,  where  the  boy 
was  quick  to  learn,  and  was  strong  and  willing  of 
hand.  He  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  for  a 
while  followed  his  trade  in  his  native  place.  He 
had  dreams  of  golden  promises  held  out  to  young 
men  in  the  distant  New  World,  and  he  shaped  his 
affairs  to  go  to  that  promised  land.  In  1843  he 
had  completed  his  arrangements,  and,  bidding 
good-bye  to  all  that  was  dear  on  earth  to  him, 
sailed  for  America,  filled  with  sadness  at  the  de¬ 
parture,  but  landing  on  our  shores  full  of  hopes  of 
bright  promise. 

Mr.  Martin  soon  found  work  at  his  trade  after 
his  arrival,  and  the  next  year  came  to  Elgin, 
where  he  made  his  permanent  home,  and  became 

a  contractor  and  house  builder.  Thomas  S.  Mar- 

( 

tin  and  Annie  Whyte,  a  native  of  Drumkelbo, 
Parish  of  Meigle,  near  the  town  of  Meigle,  Scot¬ 
land,  were  united  in  marriage,  and  to  them  have 
been  born  two  sons  and  three  daughters:  Jane, 
wife  of  U.  G.  Clifford,  an  attorney,  of  Chicago; 
James,  a  skilled  workman  in  the  Elgin  National 
Watch  Factory;  Euphemia,  Eva  and  George;  the 
latter  is  general  purchasing  agent  for  one  of  the 
large  concerns  of  Elgin.  Mr.  Martin  has  loner  been 
well  known  as  one  of  Elgin’s  liberal  and  public- 
spirited  citizens,  joining  heartily  in  all  movements 
looking  to  the  city’s  and  the  people’s  welfare. 
During  the  late  war  he  was  among  the  foremost  in 
sustaining  the  Union  cause,  contributing  liberally 
thereto,  in  time  and  money,  for  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  and  their  families  at  home.  His  life  among 
the  friends  he  found  in  this  New  World  has  been 
a  busy  and  prosperous  one,  and,  while  he  has  built 
his  own  forfrine,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  promoted 
the  public  prosperity  as  much  as  any  man  in  the 
community, 
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Ho  has  been  too  busy  a  man  to  dabble  much  in 
politics.  He  served  his  adopted  city  some  years 
as  street  superintendent,  but  here  his  services  were 
worth  far  more  to  the  public  than  was  the  com¬ 
pensation  he  derived  from  the  city.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Library  Board  of  Elgin,  and  a 
member  of  the  K.  of  L.  society.  Many  years  he 
presided  annually  over  the  meetings  of  the  Burns 
Caledonian  Society,  a  club  whose  stated  meetings 
are  rare  and  cherished  occasions  to  the  scattered 
sons  of  that  blessed  land.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
chair  of  this  club’s  meetings  he  feels  the  proudest 
triumphs  of  all  his  life. 


CHARLES  AUGUST  DEDLOW,  the  son  of 
a  master  carpenter,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  September  8,  1841,  and, 
losing  his  father  when  only  six  years  old, 
he  soon  was  forced  to  shift  for  his  own  living. 
Having  learned  the  cigar-maker’s  trade,  he  com¬ 
menced  to  travel  when  not  quite  sixteen  years  of 
age;  and,  while  on  an  extended  tour  through 
Germany,  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the 
wrongs  and  oppressions  of  the  working  classes. 
A  social  democracy  being  at  that  time  founded  by 
Ferdinand  La  Salle,  Mr.  Dedlow  became  one  of 
the  first  members,  and  so  efficient  did  he  prove  in 
its  organization  that  his  craft — one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  organizations  therein — elected  him  president, 
in  which  capacity  he  came  so  repeatedly  in  contact 
with  the  German  Government  he  soon  was  forced 
to  leave  his  native  country,  as  very  many  had  to 
do  afterward. 

After  sojourning  for  a  time  in  England,  he 
arrived,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1870,  in  New 
York,  and  a  year  later  he  established  a  cigar 
factory  in  Morristown,  N.  J. ,  in  which  he  pros¬ 
pered  until  the  panic,  which  reached  its  climax  in 
the  mining  districts  of  New  Jersey  in  1877,  so 
affected  him  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Again  he  took  to  traveling,  and  after  a  trip 
through  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  and  Old  Mexico, 
he,  in  1882,  landed  in  Chicago,  where  he  was 
again  able  to  start  in  business,  and  finally  he 
moved  to  Elgin.  Here  he  carries  on  a  cigar  store 
and  general  merchandise  business  combined,  with 
fair  success. 


Mr.  Dedlow  married,  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in 
1872,  Christine  Brooks,  of  Thuringia,  Prussia,  and 
they  have  five  sons:  Henry,  Oscar,  Frank,  Charles 
and  Otto,  and  two  daughters,  Lizzie  and  Freda. 
Mr.  Dedlow  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  of 
the  K.  of  L.  — in  the  latter  active  and  vigilant. 


CHARLES  PINKNEY  DEANE.  Among  the 
retired  farmers  of  Kane  County  is  this  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  city  of  Elgin.  He  was  born  in 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  April  4,  1813,  and  is  a 
son  of  Cyrus  and  Nancy  (Howe)  Deane,  who  were 
natives  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  and  descendants  of 
the  early  settlers  on  our  shores. 

Charles  P.  was  reared  in  the  place  of  his  birth, 
working  on  a  farm  while  a  boy,  and  attending 
schools  in  the  vicinity  at  short  intervals  during 
winters.  He  was  engaged  in  various  occupations 
in  his  native  State,  New  York  and  Maine  until 
1857,  when  he  moved  with  his  family  from  Mal¬ 
den,  Mass.,  to  Kane  County,  Ill.,  and  bought  a 
farm  in  the  township  of  Elgin,  on  which  he 
located  until  1873,  when  he  moved  to  the  city  of 
Elgin,  where  he  began  investing  in  city  property, 
and  improving  the  same.  He  also  opened  a 
grocery  store,  which  he  managed  for  several  years 
with  success.  In  1883  Mr.  Deane  retired  from 
active  business,  except  in  looking  after  his  real 
estate,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 


F.  BENNETT,  M.  D. ,  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  pioneer  families  in  this  portion 
of  Illinois,  and  a  successful  practicing 
physician  in  the  city  of  Elgin,  is  a  native  of 
New  York,  born  in  Erie  County,  in  1827,  son  of  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Sally  (Kent)  Bennett,  both  descendants  of 
old  families  in  the  original  States — a  race  of  pioneer 
people,  who  begot  pioneers  in  turn;  and  thus  from 
the  Atlantic  shores  there  were  representatives  of  this 
family  marching  in  the  ranks  of  the  sturdy  and  vent¬ 
uresome  pioneers  to  the  heart  of  our  continent. 
The  Bennett  family  migrated  from  their  native 
homes  to  Illinois  in  1838,  coming  from  Erie  County, 
and  first  locating  in  Will  County.  After  remaining 
there  four  years  the  family  removed,  in  1842,  to 
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Lake  County.  Here  they  made  their  permanent 
home  and  their  children  were  reared  and  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  place.  Here  the 
good  pioneer  mother,  Mrs.  Sally  (Kent)  Bennett, 
passed  away  from  earth  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
her  age  (in  18S1),  leaving  her  life  companion 
who  is  now  in  his  eighty- seventh  year,  hale  and 
cheery  in  his  green  old  age,  and  in  his  feelings 
and  actions  much  yet  as  the  active  young  man  he 
was  when  he  came,  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  to 
the  State  of  his  adoption. 

R.  F.  Bennett  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  Burbank,  a  practicing  physician 
in  the  neighborhood  where  the  youth  had  been 
reared.  His  reading  and  training  in  this  office 
were  carefully  attended  to.  and  he  then  attended 
lectures  at  Rush  Medical  College,  from  which  in¬ 
stitution  he  graduated  in  1853.  Upon  his  gradu¬ 
ation  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  position  in 
Mercy  Hospital,  and  remained  there  nearly  five 
years.  Preferring  at  the  end  of  that  time  to 
change  to  the  active  practice  of  medicine,  he  located 
and  opened  an  office  in  Richmond,  Ill.,  where  he 
at  once  secured  a  large  practice,  extending  his 
visits  over  a  large  territory.  He  remained  in  this 
place  until  1870,  when  he  changed  his  residence 
to  Elgin,  his  present  home,  opened  an  office,  and 
was  soon  again  in  the  active  and  successful  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  chosen  profession.  He  has  diversified 
his  professional  cares  by  giving  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  his  farming  interests,  where  he  has  been 
very  successful  in  stock  raising,  particularly  the 
breeding  of  thoroughbred  horses  of  the  old 
Hambletonian  strain. 

While  residing  in  Richmond  Dr.  Bennett  was 
united  in  matrimony  with  Jane,  daughter  of 
Charles  G.  Cotting,  a  successful  miller  and  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  that  place,  and  by  this  union  was 
born  one  son — Charles  Robert.  In  1882  Mrs. 
Bennett  departed  this  life,  a  member  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  and  the  Doctor  afterward  married 
Mrs.  Farmv  M.  Conro,  daughter  of  Rev.  David  B. 
Cheney, D.  D.,of  the  Baptist  Church, of  Lima, Ohio. 

The  chief  successes  in  Dr.  Bennett’s  life  have 
been  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  profession.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Fox  River  Valley  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  also  of  the  Elgin  Scientific  Society. 


During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  surgeon  and  on 
the  medical  staff,  without  commission.  His  work 
in  the  field  was  a  valuable  aid  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  In  the  midst  of  his  other  and  professional 
cares  he  finds  time  to  contribute  to  the  leading 
medical  journals  of  the  country.  When  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  became  a  F.  &  A.  M. , 
and  is  now  in  Bethel  Commandery. 


ICHARD  PARKIN,  by  birth  an  English¬ 
man,  by  adoption  and  allegiance  a  patri¬ 
otic  American,  was  born  in  Durham,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1845.  His  parents  were  Thomas, 
Sr.,  and  Ann  (Hodgson)  Parkin.  Richard  came 
to  America  with  his  parents  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  The  family  settled  at  St.  Charles, 
Kane  County,  where  Thomas,  Sr. ,  engaged  at  his 
trade  of  shoemaker.  In  a  short  time  the  family 
removed  to  Elgin.  The  father  purchased  land  in 
Plato  Township,  engaged  in  farming,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  at  his  farm  home. 

In  August,  1802,  Richard  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army  as  a  protest  against  the  rebellion, 
shouldered  his  musket,  and  marched  to  the  front 
in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy - 
seventh  Illinois  Regiment.  W'ithhis  command,  he 
was  at  Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  numerous  other  battles, 
sieges  and  marches,  where  are  made  the  great  red 
gaps  of  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  and  conveyed  to  Libby  prison,  from 
which  he  was  paroled  March  5,  1865.  He  had, 
while  in  the  service,  been  corporal  of  his  company. 
When  peace  was  declared  he  returned  to  Elgin, 
and  found  employment  in  the  Elgin  Watch  Fac¬ 
tory,  in  which  he  has  since  remained  continuously. 

In  1871  he  married  Sybil  R. ,  daughter  of 
Alvin  and  Margaret  (Sharp)  Smith,  natives  of 
New  York  and  Vermont,  respectively,  who  came 
to  Illinois  soon  after  the  Black  Hawk  War,  1844, 
first  locating  in  Cook  County,  and  in  1874  coming 
to  Kane  County  and  settling  in  Elgin.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parkin  have  the  following  named  children: 
Harry  A.,  Ethlin  M.  and  Ralph  B.  Mr.  Parkin 
is  a  Republican;  is  alderman  of  the  Fifth  WTard, 
and  during  four  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
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Elgin  fire  department,  being  at  present  marshal 
of  that  service  at  the  watch  factory.  He  is  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Bethel  Commandery,  No.  36, 
K.  T.,  and  is  Excellent  King  of  Loyal  L.  Munn 
Chapter,  No.  96,  R.  A.  M.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
G.  A.‘  R.  Post. 


HENRY  SCHLAACK,  the  only  child  of  his 
widowed  mother,  for  whom  his  whole  life  has 
_J  been  one  entire  labor  of  love  and  simple  un- 
fj  selfish  devotion,  is  a  native  of  Burg  Schlitz, 
Mecklenburg-  Schwerin,  Germany.  Having  served 
an  apprenticeship  at  his  profession,  that  of  horti¬ 
culturist  and  floriculturist,  at  Basedow,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  employment  in  the  Imperial 
gardens  and  parks  at  Potsdam,  where  he  soon 
found  himself  foreman  of  several  departments. 

All  Germans  being  required  to  serve  in  the 
Imperial  army  for  a  stated  period,  young  Schlaack 
in  due  time,  in  1867,  was  enlisted  in  the  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Regiment  of  Grenadiers,  No.  89,  and  in  the 
full  share  of  its  glory  he  participated  on  its  several 
battlefields  in  Franco-German  War  of  1870  and 
1871.  He  was  honorably  discharged  July  15, 
1871,  after  a  service  of  three  and  one-half  years. 

Having  now  resolved  to  seek  a  land  where  to 
find  an  individual  freedom  not  granted  in  the 
Fatherland,  he  immigrated  to  the  United  States, 
leaving  behind  him  in  Germany,  his  lonely,  aged 
widowed  mother,  with  the  promise  that  he  would 
send  for  her  as  soon  as  he  might  find  himself  per¬ 
manently  settled.  Landing  in  New  York,  July 
2,  1872,  he  made  his  way,  bravely  battling  the 
many  disadvantages  experienced  by  all  foreigners, 
toward  the  setting  sun,  and  first  coming  “to  the 
halt  ’  in  Chicago,  he  there  in  time  found  employ¬ 
ment  at  his  profession.  In  1873  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  investing  the  small 
fortune  his  father  had  left  him.  Reverses  came 
upon  him,  however,  owing  to  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  the  country  and  ill  health,  and  he 
had  to  abandon  business  after  losing  nearly  every 
dollar  of  his  investment.  But  the  man  who  had 
faced  many  thousand  bullets  was  not  to  be  readily 
baulked  or  discouraged.  After  working  in  the 
South  Park,  at  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  fora  time, 


he  moved  to  Elgin  in  order  to  fill  the  position  of 
gardener  for  the  Illinois  Milk  Condensing  Com¬ 
pany,  having  the  care  of  the  little  park  and  green¬ 
house  connected  with  the  establishment.  True  to 
the  promise  he  made  so  many  years  ago,  in  1883 
he  sent  for  his  dear  old  mother,  having  a  friend 
to  care  for  her  on  the  long  voyage;  and  she  is  now 
spending  her  declining  years  with  a  son  well 
worthy  of  her,  and  of  whom  she  is  so  fond  and 
proud. 

Mr.  Schlaack  again,  in  1884,  commenced  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  starting  on  a  small  scale,  and  has 
by  close  application  and  economy  so  managed  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  his  greenhouses  every  year 
that  they  at  present  have  over  8,000  square  feet 
of  glass  covering.  He  also  deals  in  everything 
connected  with  gardening  and  floriculture,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  useful  and  honorable  citizen. 


|OHN  V.  SCHALLER,  alderman  for  the  Third 
W  ard  of  the  city  of  Elgin,  and  a  worthy  rep- 
)  resentative  of  the  younger  business  men  of 
the  place,  was  born  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1849.  His  parents,  Andrew  and  Victoria 
(Sauter)  Schaller,  were  natives  of  the  Fatherland, 
the  former,  whose  immediate  progenitors  were 
prominent  wine-growers,  from  near  Strasburg;  the 
latter  from  near  Mecklenburg.  Andrew  Schaller, 
when  a  young  man,  sought  for  himself  a  home  in  the 
New  World,  and,  being  of  an  enterprising  nature, 
came  to  the  then  new  country  of  Illinois.  He  did 
service  here  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  located 
in  Chicago  in  about  1830,  where  he  subsequently 
opened  a  wine  house,  the  first  of  the  kind  estab¬ 
lished  in  that  city.  He  was  industrious,  public- 
spirited  and  progressive.  He  there  met  and  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Sauter,  who  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1832, 
and  they  had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  who  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  rewarded  their  early  care  by  becoming  honored 
citizens  of  their  different  localities.  After  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  experience  in  Chicago,  Andrew 
Schaller  retired  to  Elgin,  where,  in  1864,  he  passed 
to  his  last  rest,  mourned  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

John  V.,  having  completed  a  good  literary 
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training,  became  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of 
watch  making,  in  the  factory  in  Elgin,  with  which 
institution  he  was  connected  for  about  fifteen 
vears,  retiring  in  November,  1886;  afterward  he 
embarked  in  the  cigar  and  tobacco  trade.  Mr. 
Schaller  married  Lizzie  B.,  daughter  of  Philip 
Bernhard,  builder,  of  Elgin,  and  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Mr.  Schaller  is  a  recognized  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  has  lent  a  helping  hand  in  the  further¬ 
ing  of  many* of  the  important  local  interests  of 
Elgin.  He  was  for  many  years  an  active  member 
of  the  fire  department  of  the  city,  serving  as  its 
secretary  'for  about  seven  years,  and  for  two  years 
as  assistant  fire  marshal.  He  is  now  serving  his 
second  term  on  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city. 
Liberal  in  religious  sentiments,  Mr.  Schaller  con¬ 
tributes  to  all  denominations.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  A.  O.  U.  W. ,  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  the  Select 
Knights.  Of  his  father’s  family,  Joseph  resides 
in  Elgin,  and  Frank  and  George  are  watchmakers, 
the  former  a  resident  of  Elgin;  Matilda  is  the  wife 
of  H.  P.  Wetzel,  manufacturer  and  inventor,  of 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Louisa  and  Elizabeth  are  both 
residents  of  Elgin,  the  former  the  wife  of  Henry 
Strausel,  and  the  latter  the  wife  of  Fred  Jenks,  in 
the  insurance  business.  The  widowed  mother 
resides  in  Elgin. 

GARLETON  E.  STARRETT,  M.  D.,  though 
quite  a  young  man,  comparatively,  in  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  is  already  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  physicians  of  the  country.  His  resi¬ 
dence  in  Elgin  gives  him  a  large  and  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice,  and  his  abilities  have  placed  him  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Chicago  Col¬ 
lege  of  Ophthalmology,  and  professor  of  materia 
medica  in  Bennett  Medical  College,  Chicago.  He  is  a 
native  of  Maine,  born  in  Alma,  Lincoln  County,  the 
son  of  David  and  Sarah  (Chadwick)  Starrett,  who 
were  Scotch  and  English  people,  the  father  a  mill¬ 
wright,  and  one  of  the  highly  respected  men  of 
Maine,  where  for  many  years  he  was  the  largest 
builder  and  contractor  in  his  part  of  the  country. 
He  migrated  to  the  West  in  1871,  and  for  some 
time  was  an  extensive  contractor  and  builder  in 
Chicago,  then  recovering  from  the  great  fire. 


It  was,  therefore,  in  Chicago  that  Carleton  E. 
spent  his  youth  and  grew  to  manhood.  He 
attended  the  city  public  schools  and  was  also 
instructed  by  a  private  tutor,  being  well-grounded 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  education.  He  then 
became  a  student  in  Wheaton  College,  from  which 
he  received  the  Master’s  degree.  He  attend¬ 
ed  medical  lectures  at  Bennett  Medical  Col- 
lege,  Chicago,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1884,  after  spending  three  years  in 
the  college.  The  following  year  he  was  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Times.  While  thus  employed  he  carefully  studied 
and  investigated  the  practical  subjects  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  In  1884  he  was  assistant  professor  of 
physiology  in  Bennett  College,  and  the  following 
year  demonstrator  of  chemistry  in  that  institution. 

In  1886  he  located  in  Elgin,  and  at  once  entered 
actively  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  By 
his  medical  brethren  he  is  recognized  as  one 
learned  in  his  profession;  in  the  colleges  he  is 
known  as  an  able  expounder  and  a  teacher  of  rare 
abilities  in  presenting  to  the  classes  the  sciences 
they  are  studying.  Amid  all  his  multifarious 
labors  he  is  a  close  student  and  extensive  reader. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago,  Cook  County, 
State  and  National  Medical  Societies;  is  president 
of  the  Cook  County  Pathological  Society;  trustee 
and  member  of  the  faculty  of  Chicago  College  of 
Ophthalmology;  and  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  organization  of  the  Cook  County  Pathologi¬ 
cal  Society.  In  1887  he  was  professor  of  chernis- 
trv  in  Wheaton  College. 


CHARLES  ELLIS  LIGHTNER  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  born  in  Sweedsburg,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  November  27,  1848,  and  is 
a  son  of  Edwin  N.  and  Sarah  (Ellis)  Light- 
ner,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  prominent  minister 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  boy,  when  quite 
young,  engaged  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the 
watchmaker’s  and  jeweler’s  trade,  in  Danville, 
Penn. ,  to  which  place  his  family  had  migrated.  He 
removed  to  Norristown,  and  at  this  place  com¬ 
menced  work  as  a  journeyman.  He  also  worked 
at  Philadelphia  as  well  as  other  places.  When  he 
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arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  migrated  to 
the  West,  and  in  time  reached  Elgin,  where  he  went 
to  work  in  the  Elgin  Watch  Factory,  and  here  he 
remained,  faithfully  discharging  his  duties  during 
the  following  ten  years,  in  various  capacities,  as 
salesman  on  the  road,  and  in  important  positions  in 
the  factory.  In  1877  he  established  a  business  of 
his  own  in  Elgin,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
he  has  been  recognized  as  the  leading  jeweler  in 
the  place.  He  is  favorably  known  among  prom- 
nent  business  men,  and  stands  high  in  the  respect 
of  the  community.  He  is  enterprising  and  liberal. 

Mr.  Lightner  was  married  to  May  J. ,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Col.  John  F.  Beatty,  at  that  time  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  Chicago.  She  died  in 
1880,  and  was  buried  in  the  Elgin  Cemetery.  Of 
this  marriage  is  one  daughter  and  one  son:  Anna 
Beatty  and  Charles  Ferree.  In  his  second  mar¬ 
riage  Mr.  Lightner  was  united  with  Clara  A., 
daughter  of  Otto  C.  Macklett,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
No  business  man  in  Elgin  ranks  above  Mr.  Lio-lit- 
ner  in  those  qualities  of  integrity  and  enterprise 
that  so  markedly  distinguish  him.  He  is  a  very 
bright  and  eminent  Mason,  a  member  of  Oriental 
Consistory  82d°,  Chicago;  also  Medinah  Temple,  A. 
A.  O.  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  of  Bethel  Com- 
mandery,  No.  36,  K.  T.,  Elgin.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  in  Illinois.  The  family  rank  among 
the  most  respected  in  all  social  and  friendly  inter¬ 
course  in  society,  as  they  well  deserve  to  do,  from 
the  kind  and  generous  treatment  that  they  extend 
to  all.  They  are  all  of  that  pleasant  and  genial 
class  of  people  who,  in  the  town’s  social  life,  would 
be  sadly  missed,  should  they  withdraw  from  it. 

D  ANIEL  EVANS,  whose  long  residence  in 
i  Kane  County  has  made  him  none  but 

_ _  friends  and  well-wishers  in  the  community 

at  large,  and  secured  the  love  and  esteem 
of  a  family  that  has  grown  up  under  his  hospit¬ 
able  roof-tree — a  man  who  never  sought  notori¬ 
ety;  and  yet  the  true  knowledge  of  his  character 
came  to  be  familiar  subjects  to  the  people  of  his 
township,  and  they  sought  him  and  elected  him  to 
represent  them  in  the  councils  of  the  county  board 


of  supervisors,  in  the  confidence  that  he  would  guard 
and  protect  their  interests  with  integrity  and  ability 
at  all  times.  He  is  at  present  serving  his  seventh 
term  as  supervisor  of  Big  Rock  Township.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  school  trustee  of  his 
township,  and  in  this  position  he  exercised  the  best 
influences  in  behalf  of  education.  In  his  political 
party  (the  Republican)  he  has  exercised  a  strong 
influence  and  often  guided  its  destinies  among 
his  neighbors.  m 

Daniel  Evans  was  born  in  Wales,  in  1827,  the 
son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Davis)  Evans,  who  were 
natives  of  the  same  place.  The  family  were  farm¬ 
ers,  and  belonged  to  what  is  known  in  England 
as  the  middle  class  of  people,  not  rich,  yet  not 
poor.  The  father  immigrated  to  America,  leaving 
his  family  behind,  in  1838.  This  was  for  the 
purpose,  mainly,  of  examining  the  country  and 
selecting  a  future  home.  He  remained  nearly 
two  years,  traveling  in  seven  or  eight  different 
States,  and  then  returned  to  his  family  in  Wales. 
His  wife  died  in  two  weeks  after  his  return.  In 
the  family  were  eight  children,  three  of  whom  are 
now  living:  Daniel;  Thomas,  who  with  his  family 
resides  in  Austin,  Ill. ;  and  Sarah,  who  is  the 
widow  of  Evan  Lewis,  and  resides  in  Johnson 
County,  Iowa.  The  living  members  of  the  family 
and  one  son-in-law  came  to  America  in  1840,  and 
located  in  Big  Rock  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill., 
where  they  purchased  land  and  engaged  in  farrn- 
ing,  with  the  exception  of  the  elder  brother,  David 
D.,  who  remained  in  England,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  Stoneway  Chapel,  Bridgenorth,  for  thirty- 
one  years.  Daniel  Evans,  Sr.,  died  on  his  farm 
in  1851. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  the  years  of 
his  boyhood  on  his  father’s  farm,  attending  for 
only  a  limited  time  the  schools  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  when  old  enough  worked  upon  the  farm, 
and  by  practical  lessons  learned  well  the  secrets  of 
success  in  this  occupation.  His  education  in  the 
schoolroom  and  at  his  daily  toil  fitted  him  for  the 
struggle  of  life,  where  so  many  who  are  given  the 
best  advantages  fail,  and  are  trampled  upon  by 
those  struggling  above  them.  Daniel  Evans  mar¬ 
ried  Gweney  Leyson,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  daughter  of  Reese  and  Mary  Leyson,  both 
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natives  of  Wales.  By  this  marriage  were  four 
children,  three  of  whom  are  living:  Annbert  M.. 
now  the  wife  of  A.  L.  Long,  of  Big  Rock;  Annalon 
M.,  wife  of  John  B.  Jones,  a  telegraph  operator, 
of  Big  Rock;  and  Lizetto  H. ,  who  is  at  her  par¬ 
ent’s  pleasant  home.  His  wife,  Gweney,  dying 
in  1808,  Mr.  Evans  in  1873  married  Sarah  A. 
Owens,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  a  daughter  of 
William  and  Sarah  Owens,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  England.  By  this  marriage  were  born 
four  children,  as  follows:  Lawena  E.,  Maver  A., 
Bonnie  B.  and  Genora  L. ;  these  are  at  home 
with  their  parents.  Mr.  Evans  resides  on  the  old 
homestead  purchased  by  his  father  when  he  came 
to  the  county.  On  this  sacred  ground  rest  the 
ashes  of  his  parents,  and  those  members  of  the 
family  who  here  passed  away  from  earth. 

Mr.  Evans  has  never  become  a  member  of  any 
church  organization,  but  is  an  antecedent  Congre- 
gationalist,  and  his  charity  and  help  have  been 
equally  extended  to  all,  his  orthodox  religion 
having  always  been  the  great  church  which  ‘  ‘  suf¬ 
fers  the  little  ones  to  come  unto  Me” — that  broader 
and  better  charity  that  includes  all  nature.  His 
unostentatious  life  is  patterned  by  the  great  maxim 
of  the  left  hand  knowing  not  what  the  right  hand 
doeth.  His  nature  has  been  retiring,  and  in  his 
whole  makeup  there  has  been  no  shadow  of  that 
self-assertion  that  so  marks  many  of  the  more 
noisy  people  of  the  world.  He  has  the  respect 
most  sincerely  of  those  who  know  him  best,  and 
of  this  family  it  may  be  said  their  modest  worth 
has  won  them  the  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  appre¬ 
ciative  friends  and  acquaintances. 

ORA  A.  CHAPPELL,  D.  D.  S.,  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  wras  born 
'  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  February  16,  1862, 
and  is  a  son  of  A.  D.  and  Aurelia  (Pease) 
Chappell.  The  family  had  emigrated  from  Ohio 
to  Wisconsin.  Ora  A.  was  reared  in  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
When  he  had  completed  his  education  he  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  dentistry,  and  took  a  course  in 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1882-83. 


At  one  time  his  parents’  family  had  resided  in 
Elgin,  and  the  knowledge  the  young  man  had  of 
the  place  determined  him  to  make  it  his  location, 
where  he  came  and  opened  an  office.  His  profi¬ 
ciency  has  given  him  a  competent  practice.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Nellie  B.,  daughter 
of  the  late  S.  S.  Mann,  of  Elgin.  They  have  one 
son,  Ora  Mann. 


NDREW  MAGNUS.  This  gentleman  when 
thirteen  years  of  age  came  to  America  from 
Sweden  with  his  parents.  He  was  born  in 
Ulrikehamn,  November  9,  1839,  and  is  a 
son  of  Andrew  and  Anna  (Britta)  Magnus,  who 
landed  as  immigrants  in  Virgil  Township,  in  1852. 
They  were  farmers  possessed  of  the  native  industry 
and  frugality  which  characterizes  that  nation. 

Andrew  was  bound  out  to  E.  F.  Reeves  of 
Elgin,  Ill.,  till  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  August, 
1S52,  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  trade  of  brick 
and  stone  mason,  having  in  a  limited  way  attended 
the  public  schools.  With  this  trade  as  his  chief 
fortune,  when  grown  to  manhood,  he  essayed  to  win 
his  way  in  life,  and  by  faithful  industry,  quick  in¬ 
telligence  and  honesty  in  all  his  walks  and  conver¬ 
sation  he  has  reaped  his  just  rewards.  His  first 
labors  in  his  own  behalf  were  as  a  journeyman 
mason,  and  as  such  he  worked  until  1871,  when,  in 
a  small  way,  he  commenced  to  contract  for  the 
construction  of  small  buildings,  and  he  soon  reached 
the  eminence  of  the  leading  builder  and  contractor 
of  Elgin.  Now  his  name  is  identified  with  the 
building  of  some  of  the  large  and  important  edifices 
in  the  city,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the 
Dubois  Opera  House,  Home  National  Bank,  two 
of  the  fine  public  school  buildings,  and  the  spa¬ 
cious  and  elegant  residence  of  A.  B.  Church. 

May  30,  1871,  Mr.  Magnus  and  Carrie  Gustave 
Samuelson,  a  native  of  near  the  place  where  her 
husband  was  born,  were  united  in  marriage,  and 
they  have  two  sons  and  three  daughters:  Andrew 
Victor,  Anna,  Maud,  Clarence  and  Ethel.  Mr. 
Magnus  is  one  of  the  responsible  leading  business 
men  of  Elgin.  He  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the 
South  Elgin  Stone  Quarry  Company,  Elgin  Brick 
,  Company  and  Elgin  Ice  Company.  At  one  time 
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iu  his  younger  days  lie  spent  a  few  years  on  the 
Pacific  Slope,  and  followed  his  trade  in  Carson  City, 
Nev. ,  also  in  California,  and  at  times  he  has  done 
considerable  building  in  Chicago,  but  has  retained 
his  home  and  property  interests  in  Elgin,  where  he 
has  reared  one  of  the  highly  respected  families  of 
the  place. 


ILLIS  L.  BLACK,  one  of  Elgin’s  ener¬ 
getic  young  men,  is  now  taking  hold 
vigorously  of  the  business  affairs  that  are 
slowly  and  silently  slipping  away  from 
the  hands  of  the  older  generations  of  men.  He 
was  born  April  18,  1856,  and  is  the  only  living  child 
of  Lyman  and  Harriet  (Weston)  Black.  He  passed 
successfully  through  the  Elgin  public  schools,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Elgin  Academy.  He 
then  entered  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
graduated  in  1878.  Returning  to  the  home  of 
his  parents,  he  was  employed  one  year  as  clerk  in 
a  clothing  store;  he  then  became  cashier  and  ac¬ 
countant  in  the  News  and  Advocate  printing  office, 
and  was  in  this  employ  until  September  22,  1887, 
when  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  concern,  and 
the  firm  became  Lowrie  &  Black,  publishers  and 
proprietors  of  the  large  and  influential  papers,  the 
Elgin  Weekly  Ad vocate  and  the  Daily  News. 

September  4,  1884,  Willis  L.  Black  and  Etta 
D.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Roe,  of 
Chicago,  were  joined  in  wedlock,  and  they  have 
one  child — Lyman  Foster,  born  March  16,  1887. 


ODOLPHUS  WILLIAMS  PADELFORD, 
son  of  Manly  and  Thankful  (Crapo)  Padel- 
ford,  was  born  in  Savoy,  Berkshire  Co., 
Mass.,  July  21,  1806.  The  Padelfords 
and  Crapos  were  of  English  descent,  and  of  the 
early  colonial  immigrants  to  this  countx'y.  The 
wife  of  his  grandfather,  Zacliaria  Padelford,  was 
Abigail  Williams,  daughter  of  Joseph  Williams,  a 
son  of  Nathaniel  Williams,  who  was  a  brother  of 
Roger  Williams.  Nathaniel  Williams  married 
Rachel  Rogers,  daughter  of  John  Rogers,  the 
martyr.  In  the  family  of  Manly  and  Thankful 
(Crapo)  Padelford  were  nine  children,  three  of 


whom  survive;  Rodolphus  W. ;  John  M.,  of  Quin¬ 
cy;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Peake,  of  Rockford.  The  fam¬ 
ily  were  reared  in  Berkshire  County. 

When  Rodolphus  W.  was  eleven  years  old  he 
went  with  his  parents  to  Schoharie  County,  thence 
to  Buffalo,  where,  in  1828,  he  and  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Wilber,  were  married;  she  was  born  March 
2,  1808,  a  native  of  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  Of  Mr. 
Wilber’s  family  of  children  there  survive:  Mrs. 
Padelford;  her  own  brother,  Joshua  M.  Wilber,  and 
half  brother  and  sisters -  -Dr.  George  D.  Wilber, 
now  of  Kansas;  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Davidson,  of  Elgin, 
and  Mrs.  Emily  J.  Ward,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Mr.  Padelford  commenced  life  keeping  hotel,  and 
then  merchandising  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he  was 
deputy  county  clerk  for  some  years  in  the  latter 
place. 

In  1842  he  came  to  Elgin,  where  he  has  made 
his  permanent  home.  He  first  engaged  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  then  opened  an  extensive  daguerrean 
establishment.  In  1847  he  was  elected  city  clerk, 
and  filled  that  office  twenty  years.  In  1857  the 
Elgin  City  Court  was  established,  he  was  elected  its 
clerk,  and  continues  to  fill  this  position.  He  is 
also  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
asylum.  The  family  attend  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grand¬ 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Padelford  are  as  follows: 
Children — Laventia  (McClure), born  March  2, 1829, 
died  August  25,  1850;  Jane  (Mrs.  E.  S.  Joslyn), 
born  August  19,  1833;  Jeanette,  born  July  9, 
1835;  George  W.  (Lucy  J.  Stewart),  born  June  25, 
1838;  Harriet  Isadore  (Kincaid),  born  November 
19,  1844;  Rodolphus  Williams,  Jr.,  born  July  12, 
1849,  died  September  5,  1850.  Grandchildren— 
Charles  Y.  McClure,  born  October  14,  1849;  L. 
Fred  McClure,  born  September  25,  1851,  died  in 
1852;  Edward  Fremont  Joslyn,  born  July  26, 
1856,  died  August  30,  1883;  Fred  M.  Joslyn,  born 
March  12,  1858;  Frank  W.  Joslyn,  bom  April  27, 
1860;  George  Joslyn,  born  September  18,  1862, 
died  September  8,  1863;  Mary  Genevieve  Joslyn, 
born  December  15,  1863;  Florence  Joslyn,  born 
January  30,  1870,  died  August  28,  1872;  Ro¬ 
dolphus  W.  Joslyn,  born  March  23,  1866;  Lorenzo 
Douglas  Joslyn,  born  February  12,  1868;  Isa 
Jeanette  Joslyn,  born  January  26,  1872,  died 
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April  16,  1876;  Hattie  Joslyn,  born  October  7, 
1874;  Laventia  Padelford  Graham,  born  April  27, 
1860,  died  January  4,  1888;  Jonty  Padelford,  born 
September  20,  1861;  Walter  Padelford,  born 

August  8,  1866;  Kate  Padelford,  born  April  7, 
1873;  Lucy  Padelford,  born  February  22,  1877; 
Eugenia  J.  Kincaid,  born  March  26,  1861 ;  Mary 
A.  Kincaid,  born  July  15,  1875.  Great-grand¬ 
children— Willie  L.  McClure,  born  October  22, 
1874;  Leva  A.  McClure,  born  October  12,  1878; 
Ruth  W.  McClure,  born  February  24,  1886;  Ada 
Joslyn,  born  September  6,  1877;  Eddie  Joslyn, 
born  October  26,  1878;  Frank  Graham,  born  April 
21,  1883;  Lawrence  Orson  Adams,  born  February 
2,  1882. 


ONATHAN  WELSBY,  who  has  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  engaged  in  the  carpenter  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Factory,  is  a  pro¬ 
ficient  at  his  trade,  having  in  youth  divided 
his  time  between  school  and  his  father’s  carpenter 
shop.  He  is  a  native  of  Liverpool,  England,  born 
July  27,  1836,  son  of  William  and  Lucy  (Hatton) 
Welsby.  His  grandfather  was  pressed  into  the 
British  navy,  and  forced  to  serve  in  the  wars  with 
Napoleon. 

Jonathan  Welsby  sailed  for  America  in  1860, 
going  direct  to  Waltham,  Mass.,  where  he  worked 
in  the  carpenter  shops  of  the  watch  factory  in  that 
city,  remaining  until  1864,  when  he  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  San  Francisco  he  established  a  school 
furniture  factory,  which  he  conducted  one  year, 
and  then  returned  to  the  East,  in  a  short  time 
moving  to  Elgin,  Ill. ,  where  he  accepted  his 
present  position  in  the  carpenter  shops  of  the 
watch  factory  here.  Mr.  Welsby  has  seen  Elgin 
grow  to  be  a  fine  city,  and  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  its  improvements. 

In  1860  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  S.  Poole, 
a  native  of  Northampton,  England,  born  July  3, 
1840.  Their  wedding  trip  was  a  forty-two  days’ 
voyage  across  the  ocean.  Their  children  are  Lucy 
Ellen,  who  married  P.  B.  Olson,  of  Elgin;  Mary 
E.,  now  Mrs.  Henry  Bucklin,  of  Dundee;  and 
Minnie  P.,  at  home  with  her  parents.  In  1869 
Mrs.  Welsby,  being  in  poor  health,  visited  Eng¬ 


land,  taking  her  daughter  Mary  E.  with  her,  and 
after  remaining  a  year  among  friends,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  air  of  her  native  land,  she  returned  with 
health  fully  restored  In  1884  Mr.  4Y  elsby  paid 
a  visit  to  his  native  land,  where  he  spent  some 
time  among  his  friends,  passing  once  more  over  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  has  served  his  ward  as  alderman  six 
successive  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
W.  and  Select  Knights.  The  family  attend  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

D.  ACKEMANN  is  by  birth  a  German, 
born  in  Winzlar,  Hanover,  September  24, 
1855,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Wilhelmina 
(Walbaum)  Ackemann,  farmers  who  be¬ 
longed  lo  the  middle  or  better  class  of  laboring 
people  in  that  country.  When  the  son  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  bad^  adieu  to  home  and 
native  land,  and  sailed  for  America,  landing  in 
New  York  in  August,  1872.  He  spent  but  little 
time  idling,  soon  finding  work  in  a  grocery  store 
at  Green  Point,  Long  Island,  where  he  spent 
nearly  a  year.  In  1873  he  moved  to  the  West, 
and  after  looking  about  a  little,  selected  Elgin  as 
his  future  home.  He  found  employment  as  a  clerk 
in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  continued  at  this  until 
1881.  His  services  were  highly  appreciated  by 
his  employers,  as  he  was  trusty  and  energetic, 
showing  such  good  judgment  and  honesty  as  to 
win  the  fullest  confidence  on  every  hand.  In  1881 
his  careful  saving  and  the  good  name  he  had  made 
enabled  him  to  embark  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  From  his  commencement  in  his  new 
line,  his  success  was  equal  to  his  fondest  hopes, 
and  he  soon  found  himself  on  an  equal  footing  in 
the  financial  circles  of  some  of  the  oldest  and 
stanchest  houses  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Ackemann  was  married  in  Elgin  to  Bertha 
Sexaur,  who  died  leaving  one  child,  a  daughter, 
named  Bertha.  During  life  the  mother  had  been 
a  prominent  member  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
Church.  Elgin.  Mr.  Ackemann  has  always  shown 
a  progressive  public  spirit.  After  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  and  realizing  his  own  good  fortune 
in  leaving  the  Old  World,  he  did  not  forget  his 
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patents  and  family  ho  had  left  behind.  He  brought 
two  of  his  brothers,  August  and  Conrad,  to  this 
country,  and  gave  each  employment,  upon  their 
arrival,  in  his  store.  He  then  assisted  his  sister, 
Minnie,  to  immigrate,  and  she  has  since  become 
the  wife  of  Herman  Bauer,  who  is  employed  in  the 
Elgin  Watch  Factory.  Mr.  Ackemann  then  visited 
his  old  home,  and  on  his  return  brought  his  eldest 
brother,  Henry,  with  him.  Later  he  induced  his 
parents  to  come  over  on  a  visit,  who  both  returned 
home  to  wind  up  their  affairs  there,  and  then  came 
to  this  country  for  their  future  permanent  home. 
Mr.  Ackemann  is  a  member  of  the  National  Union, 
Royal  League  and  the  Concordia  Society. 

||  THIEL  CROSBY  TOWNER,  who,. by  a  life  of 
quiet  industry,  has  risen  to  prominence  as  one 
of  the  well-to-do  and  highly  respected  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kane  County,  was  born  at  Chatham, 
Lower  Canada  (now  called  Province  of  Quebec), 
September  25,  1831,  the  son  of  William  Alexander 
Towner.  When  old  enough,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  blacksmith,  serving  his  term  of  seven  years 
at  St.  Andrews,  a  town  located  about  seven  miles 
from  where  he  was  born,  which  long  apprentice¬ 
ship  was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Old 
W  orld. 

When  he  reached  his  majority,  Mr.  Towner 
came  to  the  United  States,  his  fortune  mainly  be¬ 
ing  his  love  for  the  free  institutions  of  the  land  of 
his  father,  his  trade,  a  hardy  constitution  and  per¬ 
severing  industry.  Surely  he  was  fully  justified 
in  the  faith  that,  with  these  inalienable  qualities 
of  head  and  heart,  he  could  not  fail  in  this  favored 
land.  At  twenty-one  he  set  forth  in  quest  of  his 
future  abode,  and,  after  considerable  investigation, 
selected  Elgin,  where  he  went  to  work  for  G.  W. 
Renwick,  at  blacksmitliing  by  the  day.  After  some 
five  years  he  went  to  California,  and  on  his  return 
built  his  present  place  of  business,  where,  bv  the 
excellence  of  his  work  and  general  ability,  he  has 
secured  a  capital  trade.  Mr.  Towner  invested  in 
farm  land  in  this  section,  purchasing  240  acres  in 
St.  Charles  Township.  This  was  a  departure  from 
the  trade  and  business  of  his  life,  and  after  work¬ 
ing  one  year  on  his  farm  he  removed  to  his  old 


Elgin  home,  again  engaging  at  his  trade,  and 
turning  his  attention  largely  to  manufacturing 
wheeled  vehicles.  He  built  some  of  the  fine  busi¬ 
ness  blocks  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Towner  married,  in  St.  Charles,  Mary  Ann 
Switzer,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Switzer  (now  de¬ 
ceased),  who  was  a  native  of  Canada,  lately  one  of 
the  leading  farmers  of  St.  Charles  Township.  Of 
the  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towner  there  are 
now  surviving  Harriet  Matilda,  wife  of  S.  P.  Rich¬ 
ards,  of  Crandon,  Dak.,  and  the  mother  of  three 
children;  EverettaMay;  Jennie  Mary,  wife  of  John 
Fleming,  of  Chicago;  Inez  Cornelia,  and  Welling¬ 
ton  Samuel.  The  names  of  the  children  deceased 
are  Evaline,  Arnold  Alexander  and  George  Joseph 
(twins),  Jennie,  George  and  William  Crosby  (the 
last  named  being  a  twin  to  V\  ellington  Samuel). 

The  family  are  prominent  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Towner  is  a  Sir  Knight 
in  Bethel  Commandery,  a  member  of  Oriental 
Consistory,  and  Medinah  Temple,  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  laid  out  and  platted  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  city  of  Elgin,  and  built  some  of  its  fine 
business  blocks.  He  has  served  on  the  board  of 
councilmen  two  full  terms,  and  has  occupied  other 
official  positions,  being  three  terms  elected  super¬ 
visor.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  is  not  a 
mere  partisan. 


ILLIAM  .LR  BARON,  M.  D.,  was  born 
October  17,  1814,  in  North  Andover, 
Mass.,  where  he  spent  the  first  thirtv 


years  of  his  life.  He  came  to  Geneva, 
Ilk,  in  1844,  and  about  two  years  before  his  death 
moved  to  Chicago.  His  father  and  maternal 


grandfather  and  uncles  were  physicians,  and  he 
inherited  unusual  medical  talents.  He  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  College 
in  1839.  Two  years  afterward,  in  1841,  he  mar¬ 
ried  barah  Jarvis  Carr,  of  Ellsworth,  Me.,  and 
they  had  six  children.  While  very  young  he 
showed  marked  taste  for  the  natural  sciences, 
and  before  leaving  Massachusetts  he  had  made  an 
extensive  entomological,  botanical  and  ornitho¬ 
logical  collections.  His  greatest  interest  on  com  - 
mg  west  was  the  fine  field  he  found  here  to  add 
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to  bis  collections.  He  divided  bis  time  between 
bis  profession  and  bis  scientific  studies.  In  1870, 
without  having  made  personal  application,  be  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Palmer,  State  entomologist  of 
Illinois.  This  office  be  held  four  years,  when 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Entomological  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  also  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Natural  History,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Fox 
River  Medical  Association.  He  was  Unitarian  in 
faith  and  practice,  and  in  politics  he  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  party,  though  in  no  sense  a  poli¬ 
tician.  He  died  October  II,  1876,  and  is  buried 
at  Geneva,  Ill. 


OHN  K.  LE  BARON  was  born  in  Geneva, 
Kane  County,  December  30,  1855.  His 
father  was  the  eminent  physician  and  sci¬ 
entist  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sketch. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  left  school  and  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  R.  Long  &  Son,  general  mer¬ 
chandise,  at  Geneva.  In  1871  he  went  to  Chicago, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  retail  store  of  J.  G.  Brooks  & 
Co.,  on  West  Madison  Street,  graduating  from 
there  to  the  retail  store  of  Field,  Leiter  &  Co. 
During  the  year  1877  he  was  employed  as  calling 
clerk  in  the  notion  department  of  A.  T.  Stewart 
&  Co.,  wholesale,  Chicago,  and  left  there  to  go 
to  Elgin,  where  in  January,  1878,  he  accepted  a 
position  with  S.  L.  Taylor,  on  the  Elgin  Advocate. 

Having  a  natural  taste  for  newspaper  work,  he 
soon  filled  the  place  of  editor,  and  in  July,  1880, 
bought  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Elgin  Daily  News, 
which  he  edited  with  much  success,  until  he  sold 
it  to  A.  H.  Lowrie.  In  January,  1882,  Mr.  Le- 
Baron  was  appointed,  by  President  Arthur,  post¬ 
master  at  Elgin,  which  position  he  filled  to  the  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  of  even  his  political  enemies. 
He  resigned  in  January,  1884,  and  April  12, 
1884,  issued  the  first  number  of  a  literary  and 
local  paper,  the  Every  Saturday,  which  pjtper  he 
still  owns  and  edits.  In  February,  1887,  at  the 
Quincy  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association, 
J.  K.  LeBaron  was  elected  president  of  that  body. 

Mr.  LeBaron  w'as  married  November  29,  1881, 
to  Mary  E.  Bundy,  of  Beloit,  Wis.  She  is  the 


youngest  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  Bundy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeBaron  have  one  child,  William, 
born  February  16,  1883. 


B.  CHURCH.  This  gentleman  was  born 
in  Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  May  10, 
1844,  son  of  Hiram  and  Emeline  Eunice 
(Eno)  Church,  former  of  German  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  latter  of  English  parentage.  They  were 
married  in  Colebrook  Centre,  Conn. 

As  early  as  1835  Hiram  Church  was  a  citizen 
of  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  engaged  in  m'erchan- 
dising,  much  of  the  trade  at  that  time  being  with 
the  Indians,  in  exchanging  goods  for  pelts  and 
furs.  During  that  year  he  made  the  trip  from  St. 
Louis  to  Chicago,  following  the  long  way  in  an 
Indian  trail,  and  must  have  passed  through  the 
domain  then  inhabited  by  the  Pottawattomies. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  natural  force  of  character, 
and  possessed  many  of  the  bold  and  enterprising 
characteristics  of  the  pioneers  who  aided  in  estab¬ 
lishing  civilization  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Val¬ 
iev.  He  afterward  returned  to  the  spot  where 
now  stands  the  city  of  Aurora,  no  doubt  attracted 
to  that  locality  on  Fox  River  because  of  its  being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  he  beheld  on  his 
journey  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago.  It  is  probable 
that  he  saw,  where  is  now  the  busy  town,  naught 
but  the  new  and  unfinished  log-cabin  of  Joseph 
McCarty.  Mr.  Hiram  Church  died  in  Aurora  in 
1857,  and  in  1860  his  widow  was  married  to  Gail 
Borden  (now  deceased),  one  of  the  noted  inventors 
of  his  day,  and  the  patentee  of  the  “  Gail  Borden 
EaMe  Brand  Condensed  Milk,”  which  has  so 

O 

powerfully  aided  in  developing  the  great  dairy 
interests  in  and  about  Elgin. 

A.  B.  Church  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  the 
West,  and  had  the  average  opportunities  of  the 
public  schools.  When  old  enough  he  became  em¬ 
ployed  with  his  stepfather  in  the  milk  business,  at 
which  he  worked  for  some  years.  October  11, 
1871,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  E. 
Peterson,  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Oracy  J.  Pe¬ 
terson,  of  Rockton,  Winnebago  Co.,  Ill.,  where 
she  was  born  December  20,  1842.  The  Petersons 
were  prominent  early  settlers  in  Winnebago  County. 
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To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Church  have  been  born  two 
children:  Mary  Borden,  born  March  31,  1875, 
died  July  26,  1876;  and  Afred  Whiting,  born  May 
18,  1877.  The  family  attend  worship  at  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  Mr.  Church  is  one  of  the 
prominent  business  men  of  Elgin,  and  has  oper¬ 
ated  largely  in  the  real  estate  interests  of  the  city, 
as  one  of  the  firm  of  Grote  &  Church.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Elgin  Board  of  Education  for 
several  years  back,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Elgin  Public  Library  Board. 


ATHEW  LETHIN  is  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Lethin  Bros. ,  leading  mer- 

O 

chant  tailors  in  Elgin.  He  is  a  native  of 
Sweden,  born  at  Blekinge,  October  10, 
1843,  and  is  a  son  of  Pehr  and  Kajsa  (Monson) 
Lethin.  The  father  was  in  the  royal  navy  of 
Sweden.  When  thirteen  years  old  Mathew  be¬ 
came  an  apprentice  tailor,  working  for  nothing 
the  first  year,  and  the  next  year  getting  25  cents 
a  week.  He  immigrated  to  America  in  1868, 
coming  to  Chicago,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade,  and  four  months  afterward  moved  to  Elo-in. 
Mr.  Lethin  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party; 
is  a  deacon  and  trustee  in  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church,  and  for  years  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school. 

In  1871  he  married  Caroline  Gustafva  Samuel- 
son,  born  October  22,  1846,  in  Elfsborgs  Lan, 
W estergo  ttl and,  Sweden,  and  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Johanna  Samuelson.  John  Samuelson 
immigrated  in  1869  to  America  with  his  family;  is 
also  a  deacon  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  head  leaders  of  the  church 
meetings  ever  since  the  congregation  was  organ¬ 
ized,  in  1871.  Mrs.  M.  Lethin  is  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  has  for 
many  years  been  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lethin  have  seven  children,  as  follows: 
Thekla  Maria,  born  October  22,  1872;  A<mes 
Elizabeth,  born  October  9,  1874;  Ruth  Linnea, 
born  August  31,  1876;  Emanuel  Matheus,  born 
November  9,  1878;  Elmer  Samuel,  born  April  25, 
1881;  Walter  Timothius,  borp  November  9,  1884; 
Anton  Nathanael,  born  August  5,  1887.  The  firm 


of  Lethin  Bros,  are  prompt  and  reliable  in  deal¬ 
ings  with  their  patrons,  and  the  family  move  in 
the  circles  of  Elgin’s  good  society. 


SWAN  LETHIN.  This  gentleman  is  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Lethin  Bros. 
He  was  born  at  Blekinge,  Sweden,  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1848,  and  is  a  son  of  Pehr  and 
Kaysa  (Monson)  Lethin.  He  came  to  America  in 
1869.  In  1871  he  married  Matilda  Sophia  Sam¬ 
uelson,  and  the  occasion  was  noted  as  a  double 
wedding,  the  two  brothers,  Mathew  and  Swan, 
being  married  to  two  sisters  on  the  same  occasion. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swan  Lethin  have  been  born 
six  children,  as  follows:  Hulda  Caroline,  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1872;  Paul  Walter  Victorious,  May  20, 
1874;  Leopold  Nathaniel,  September  18,  1875; 
Dell  Emanuel,  October  31,  1876;  Rosa  Johanna, 
September  1,  1880;  Albin  Samuel,  July  10,  1884. 

Swan  Lethin  is  a  member  and  organist  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church.  In  politics,  he  affili¬ 
ates  with  the  Republican  party.  The  brothers, 
Mathew  and  Swan,  compose  the  merchant  tailoring 
firm  of  Lethin  Bros.,  and  their  steady  industry 
has  given  them  an  excellent  standing  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  circles  of  Elgin.  They  are  honest  in  their 
dealings,  enterprising  and  prosperous.  Swan  has 
been  the  cutter  for  the  firm  of  Lethin  Bros,  for 
fourteen  years,  and  by  his  skill,  in  this  department 
of  the  business,  has  won  a  reputation  for  the  firm, 
which  is  not  excelled  by  any  tailoring  establish¬ 
ment  in  Northern  Illinois. 

rii  NGUS  MC  INTOSH  STEWART  is  a  native 
//  |\  of  Beauharnois  County,  Province  of  Quebec, 
/  I  Canada,  born  January  6,  1846,  and  is  a 
//  son  of  James  and  Mary  (McIntosh)  Stewart, 
natives  of  from  near  Inverness,  Scotland,  plain 
but  thrifty  and  intelligent  farming  people,  who 
worked  hard,  and  so  trained  their  families. 

James  Stewart  immigrated  to  Canada,  bring¬ 
ing  his  family,  and  there  reared  his  eight  sons 
and  one  daughter,  giving  them,  in  the  wilds  of 
that  country,  advantages  they  could  hardly  have 
hoped  for  iu  their  native  Jain}-  All  were  taught 
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to  labor,  and  real  necessity  sometimes  gave  them 
severe  lessons  in  economy.  Angus  Me.  was  placed 
to  learn  the  trade  of  baker,  at  Beauharnois,  and 
he  worked  at  it  diligently  until  he  had  mastered 
the  secrets  of  the  business.  In  1861,  after  hear¬ 
ing  much  and  building  fairy  air  castles  about  the 
glories  of  the  “land  of  the  free,”  he  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  migrate  to  the  country  where 
there  were  no  titles,  but  where  equality  and  liberty  ; 
are  the  normal  conditions  of  every  soul  born  under 
the  mods  of  the  American  flag. 

In  1867  he  removed  to  Illinois,  first  locating  at 
Kockford,  where,  for  a  short  time,  he  successfully 
carried  on  his  trade.  He  then  came  to  Elgin,  here 
to  make  his  permanent  future  home,  and  soon  after 
embarked  in  his  present  prosperous  business  of 
baker  and  grocer,  adding  from  time  to  time  to  its 
capacity  as  demands  required,  until  now  he  easily 
commands  the  leading  trade  in  his  line  in  Elgin. 
He  has  pursued  the  one  simple  policy  of  honesty 
and  fair  treatment  of  his  customers,  and  this  has 
both  won  and  kept  the  best  patrons  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Mary  E.  Smith,  a  native  of 
Kane  County,  Ills.,  were  joined  in  marriage 
October  27,  1875,  and  of  this  union  are  two  sons 
and  one  daughter:  Angus  Bennett,  Bruce  and 
Jennie  May.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  member  of  Bethel 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar.  The  family  at¬ 
tend  the  services  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


EORGE  M.  PECK  is  a  native  of  Kane 
County,  born  in  Dundee,  August  14,  1843, 
and  is  the  son  of  George  J.  and  Marietta 
^  (Mansfield)  Peck,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
They  were  of  English  descent  and  of  old  New  York 
families,  and  were  pioneers  in  this  part  of  Illinois, 
first  settling  in  Dundee.  The  son  spent  his  early 
years  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
came  to  Elgin,  where  he  sought  and  found  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store.  He  attended 
the  common  schools,  and  took  a  course  in  a  Chicago 
business  college.  At  seventeen  years  of  age,  in 
the  fall  of  1861.  he  enlisted  in  the  army  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  remained  in  active  serv¬ 
ice  until  mustered  out  in  1864,  with  health 


destroyed,  and  disabled  for  active  employment  the 
next  two  years.  AVhen  sufficiently  recovered  he 
completed  his  commercial  education,  and  again 
was  employed  as  a  clerk.  In  1867  he  embarked  in 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  he  has  become  one 
of  the  successful,  prominent  merchants  of  Elgin. 

George  M.  Peck  and  Julia  G.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Samuel  Chapman,  were  joined  in  marriage,  in 
1877,  and  they  have  one  daughter — S.  Edna.  The 
family  attend  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Elo-in,  of  which  Mr.  Peck  is  treasurer.  Our  sub- 
ject  is  a  Republican,  a  comrade  in  the  G.  A.  R. 
Post.  This  gentleman  is  not  only  prominent  as 
a  merchant,  but  also  is  a  large  and  successful  farm¬ 
er.  He  is  one  of  the  owners  and  organizers  of 
the  Elgin  Wind  Power  &  Pump  Company,  also 
of  the  Elgin  Live  Stock  Company  Range,  South¬ 
western  Texas. 


UGUST  NOLTING,  a  prominent,  enterpris¬ 
ing  citizen  of  Elgin,  and  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  dairy 
products  in  this  section  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  was  born  at  Sonneborn,  near  Barntrup, 
Lippe-Detmold,  Province  of  Prussia,  October  11, 
1834.  His  parents.  Herman  and  Elizabeth  (Haas) 
Nolting,  were  natives  of  that  country,  coming  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  composed  of  worthy^  and 
industrious  people,  devoted,  as  a  rule,  to  their 
country  and  their  homes. 

August  was  reared  in  the  bosom  of  his  father’s 
family^  and  attended  the  schools  of  his  native 
village.  At  the  age  of  t.wentv-one  he  entered 
mercantile  life  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  which 
he  remained  ten  yrnars,  or  until  1865.  In  that 
year  he  sailed  for  America,  having  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  better  to  sunder  the  ties  of  home 
and  native  land,  and  cast  his  lot  in  a  new  world, 
where  were  hope  and  the  promise  of  rich  returns 
to  all  who  should  live  lives  deserving  of  success. 

After  reaching  our  shores  Mr.  Nolting  looked 
about  him  for  some  time,  and  finally  located,  in 
1867,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  where  he  carried  on  a 
grocery  trade,  with  good  success,  until  1869,  in 
which  year  he  sold  out.  He  then  moved  to  Han¬ 
over,  Cook  County,  where  he  has  relatives,  and 
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commenced  the  manufacture  of  full  cream  cheese, 
afterward  adding  that  of  creamery  butter,  operat¬ 
ing  alone  four  factories,  until  about  six  years  ago. 
He  then  crossed  the  ocean  on  a  visit  to  Fatherland 
and  other  scenes,  and  before  his  going  had  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Joseph  Newman,  under 
present  firm  name  of  Nolting  &  Newman,  in  the 
manufacturing  of  and  dealing  in  fine  creamery 
butter  and  cheese.  They  now  operate  together 
four  factories  and  a  large  dairy  farm,  and  are 
stockholders  in  the  new  milk  condensing  company 
in  Elgin. 

Since  coming  to  Elgin,  in  1883,  Mr.  Nolting 
has  invested  largely  of  his  surplus  capital  in  real 
estate,  some  of  which  he  has  much  improved, 
adding  thereby  considerably  to  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  the  city,  the  handsome  ‘  ‘  Nolting  Block’  ’ 
being  one  of  his  added  improvements.  He  is,  in 
-*  addition  to  his  many  other  interests,  a  director  and 
stockholder  in  the  Elgin  Wind  Power  &  Pump 
Company. 

In  Hanover,  Ill.,  March  11,  1870,  he  married 
Sophia  Yolberding,  of  Du  Page  County,  Ill., 
daughter  of  Frederick  Yolberding,  and  to  them 
have  been  born  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  a§ 
follows:  Ida,  Edwin,  Emil,  Julius,  Martha,  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Clara.  The  family  worship  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  Evangelical  Church,  of  the  Sunday-school  of 
which  Mr.  Nolting  is  vice-president.  He  has 
served  the  people  in  the  honorable  and  onerous, 
but  unpaid,  official  position  of  member  of  the  board 
of  education.  Under  the  family  roof-tree  is  the 
charming  home  of  his  bright  and  pleasant  family, 
surrounded  with  the  comforts  and  generous  lux 
uries  of  life,  and  enjoying  the  high  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  best  circles  of  Elgin  social  life. 


AVID  ANDERSON.  This  gentleman,  with 
his  family,  resides  on  an  excellent  farm  one- 
lialf  mile  south  of  St.  Charles.  He  is 
prominent  as  a  farmer,  and  especially  as  a 
dairyman,  and,  surrounded  with  the  comforts  of 
solid  wealth,  he  has  here  a  home  where  dwell  re¬ 
finement,  respect  and  love. 

David  Anderson  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  the 
land  of  sturdy  old  John  Knox,  and  that  sweetest  j 


singer  that  ever  thrilled  the  human  heart,  “Bobby 
Burns,”  and  was  born  at  Bellshill,  near  Glasgow, 
May  6,  1823,  son  of  John  and  Isabella  (Bissett) 
Anderson,  on  each  side  of  the  house  descendants 
of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  who  had  been  partakers 
in  many  of  the  stirring  events  that  have  given 
Scotland  its  history  and  romance.  He  was  in  the 
pleasant  home  of  his  parents  as  child  and  youth, 
and  grew  to  young  manhood,  receiving  only  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education  and  polite  learning  accorded 
to  the  rural  population  of  his  class.  This  would  now 
in  this  country  be  considered  a  limited  education 
for  the  average  boy,  but  in  this  case  it  was  that 
sure  and  strong  foundation  on  which  the  young 
man  proceeded  to  build  well  and  wisely.  When 
he  had  but  fairly  commenced  life  in  his  own  be¬ 
half  he  was  married,  near  his  native  home,  to  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Ray.  To  them  were  born  seven  children, 
two  of  whom  survive,  namely:  David  R.,  now  a 
citizen  of  Chicago,  and  a  member  of  the  printing 
firm  of  Hack  &  Anderson,  and  J ennie  S. ,  now  the 
wife  of  William  Hack,  of  Chicago. 

In  1849  Mr.  Anderson  sailed  for  America,  and 
made  his  first  permanent  stop  in  Chicago.  He 
found  employment  in  the  factory  of  George  W. 
Noble,  an  engineer,  remaining  in  this  position 
until  1860.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anderson  died  in 
Chicago,  in  1859,  at  the  age  of  thirty- five  years. 
When  Mr.  Anderson  quit  the  employ  of  Mr.  Noble 
he  visited  his  native  home,  and  with  the  old  friends 
of  his  childhood  spent  some  time.  Returning  to 
Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1860,  he  removed  to  St. 
Charles,  and  located  on  land  he  had  previously 
purchased,  being  the  farm  which  he  has  improved, 
and  on  which  the  family  now  reside,  near  St. 
Charles.  This  property  comprises  213  acres  of 
as  fine  and  as  highly  cultivated  land  as  any  in 
Kane  County.  The  comfortable  mansion,  the 
well  arranged  farm  buildings,  and  the  noted  herd 
of  graded  milch  cows,  are  a  part  of  the  wealth 
and  comfort  with  which  this  family  is  blessed. 

In  1861  David  Anderson  and  Mary  Beith 
(daughter  of  Robert  and  Mai’garet  Beith,  natives 
of  Largs.  Scotland)  were  joined  in  wedlock.  The 
Beith  family  were  early  settlers  in  Kane  County, 
and  became  leading  representive  citizens.  [See 
sketch  of  William  Beith  in  this  volume.]  To 
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this  union  have  been  born  five  children,  four  yet 
living:  Margaret,  Robert  B. ,  William  M.  and 
George  N.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  are  influen- 
tial  members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  interest  in  church  work,  as  well  as  in 
© 

all  religious  and  charitable  objects.  In  the  church 
society  he  has  been  a  trustee  for  some  years. 


SLOCUM  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in 
Crawford  County,  March  1,  1847,  and  is  a 
son  of  Delavan  P.  and  Mary  B.  (Moffit) 
Slocum.  The  father  was  a  carpenter 
and  joiner,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
family  of  which  the  present  Gen.  Slocum,  of  that 
State,  is  a  member  and  cousin.  The  mother  was  a 
native  of  Rhode  Island.  Both  the  Slocums  and 
the  Moffits  are  prominent  and  respectable  people 
of  their  respective  localities.  4\  hen  M.  Slocum 
was  a  small  boy  his  parents  removed  to  Barry 
County,  Mich.,  where  he  was  reared.  In  Barry 
County  he  met  and  married  Flora  E.,  daughter  of 
William  and  Mary  (Guile)  Yule,  both  natives  of 
New  York.  In  1873  he  removed,  with  his  young 
wife,  to  Illinois,  and  located  in  Elgin,  where  he 
has  made  his  permanent  home.  His  first  business 
in  his  new  home  was  as  a  house  builder,  which  he 
carried  on  with  entire  success;  afterward  he 
opened  his  agricultural  implement  store,  and  his 
efforts  in  this  line  have  been  finely  rewarded.  As 
he  has  extended  his  acquaintance  among  the  farm¬ 
ers,  so  has  his  trade  grown,  and  his  ability  in  his 
chosen  line  is  told  by  the  certainty  with  which  he 
retains  the  custom  of  those  who  were  among  his 
first  patrons.  His  family  consists  of  one  son  and 
two  daughters:  Mary,  Roey  and  Nettie.  The 
family  worship  at  the  Congregational  Church. 
Mr.  Slocum  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


ELSON  WOLCOTT.  This  gentleman  was 
born  in  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  January  4, 
1806,  and  is  the  son  of  William  Wolcott, 
who  by  trade  was  a  joiner  and  cabinet¬ 
maker,  and  was  interested  in  a  tannery,  clothing 
works  and  woolen  manufactory.  He  was  born  in 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  June  13,  1774,  and  died  in 


1843.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Huldah 
Doming,  was  born  October  24,  1781,  in  Lenox, 
Mass. 

When  a  young  man  Nelson  Wolcott  removed 
to  Greigsville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  brother,  Newton  4\  olcott,  for  two 
years.  In  1828  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother,  and  took  charge  of  a  store  at  North  China, 
in  Genesee  County,  where  he  continued  in  business 
until  1839,  when,  with  his  then  partner,  N.  E.  Mars- 
ton,  under  the  firm  name  of  W  olcott  &  Marston, 
he  made  an  arrangement  with  a  New  York  house 
to  open  a  dry  goods  store  in  Buffalo.  The  New 
York  house  failing,  they  bargained  their  goods  to 
a  merchant  in  Indiana,  and  they  were  shipped  to 
Michigan  City,  where  Mr.  Wolcott  went  to  take 
the  security  offered  and  deliver  the  goods;  but 
not  finding  the  security  satisfactory,  he  declined 
to  deliver  them,  and  the  result  was  they  were 
taken  to  Goshen,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  where  the 
partners  continued  the  business  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Marston  until  1844,  when  they  dissolved 
partnership,  and  Mr.  Wolcott  sold  his  interest  to 
that  gentleman.  In  1847  Mr.  Wolcott  again  en¬ 
gaged  in  merchandising  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  contin¬ 
uing  there  until  1856;  then  removed  to  Batavia, 
Ill.,  where  he  continued  the  business  until  1862. 

September  2,  1835,  Mr.  AYolcott  married 
Alvina  Wright,  who  was  born  in  Middleburg, 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  27,  1809,  and  de¬ 
scended  from  English  ancestry.  Eight  children 
were  born  to  them — Ellen  H. ,  Robert  N. ,  Henry 
K.,  Laurens  W.,  Mary  L.,  Seymour  A.,  William 
A.  and  Frank  N. — all  now  living. 

During:  his  residence  at  North  China,  the 
township  was  divided,  and  the  town  of  Java 
was  formed,  the  name  of  the  postoffice  being 
changed  from  “North  China”  to  “East  Java,” 

O 

Mr.  Wolcott  then  being  postmaster.  He  was 
chosen  to  several  more  or  less  important  offices, 
being  elected  the  first  town  clerk  upon  the 
division  of  the  town,  and  the  first  county  clerk 
upon  the  division  of  Genesee  County,  and  the  form¬ 
ation  of  Wyoming  County,  in  1841.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  county  clerk,  he 
was  urged  by  his  friends  to  accept  the  nomina- 
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tion  of  member  of  the  assembly,  when  a  nomination 
at  that  time  by  the  party  to  which  he  belonged 
was  virtually  an  election,  but  he  declined  the 
honor.  Adopting  in  early  life  the  principles  of 
the  Whig  party,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party,  he  naturally  followed  their 
lead.  He  says  he  was  born  anti-slavery,  and  on 
several  occasions  aided  those  who  were  escaping 
from  slavery  to  freedom  on  the  “  underground 
railroad.  He  is  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  In  the  more  than  four  score  years  Mr. 
Wolcott  has  lived  he  has  had  a  varied  experience, 
and  has  found  many  opportunities  to  be  of  great 
usefulness  to  his  fellow  men. 


fit  LBERT  A.  FITTS,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  rising 
//_\\  young  medical  practitioners  of  the  county, 
O  is  a  native  of  New  York,  born  April  5,  1853, 
■f/  a  son  of  Nelson  A.  and  Maria  D.  (Whitney) 
Fitts,  the  former  of  whom,  an  architect  and  build¬ 
er  by  occupation,  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  March 
9,  1829;  the  latter  was  born  in  New  York,  July 
15,  1830.  Nelson  A.  Fitts  served  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  having  enlisted,  in  1861,  in  Company  B, 
N.  Y.  H.  A. ,  and  served  during  the  war. 

Dr.  Fitts  entered  the  medical  department  of 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1874, 
where  he  completed  his  course,  and  graduated  in 
March,  1878.  Following  this  he  located  for  a 
time  at  Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  then  entered  the 
Freedman’s  Hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  had  practiced  previous  to  his  graduation.  In 
the  fall  of  1878  he  was  appointed  physician  for  the 
Irondale  Mining  Company,  of  West  Virginia,  soon 
however,  returning  to  Batavia  where  he  has  since 
resided,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

January  1,  1881,  the  Doctor  married  Nellie  V. 
Whitney,  born  at  Naperville,  Ill.,  August  26,  1861, 
daughter  of  William  M.  and  Luvilla  (Clark)  Whit¬ 
ney,  New  Yorkers,  who  came  to  Illinois  in  1856, 
the  former  of  whom  was  county  clerk  of  Du  Page 
County,  and  State  Senator  from  that  district,  two 
terms;  at  present  he  is  chief  bookkeeper  for  the 
asylum  at  Kankakee,  Ill.  He  and  his  wife  are  the 
parents  of  two  children;  Albert  W. ,  born  January 


25,  1882,  and  Helen  L. ,  born  November  15,  1884. 
In  politics  Dr.  Fitts  is  a  Democrat.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  board;  of  Lodge  No.  404,  F.  & 
A.  M. ,  and  P.  (4.  of  Rock  City  Lodge,  No.  718. 


LYMAN  J.  PATCHIN  is  a  native  of  Miclii- 
I  gan,  born  at  Spring  Lake,  June  25,  1855, 

_ |  son  of  James  M.  and  Julia  (Murphy)  Pat- 

chin,  the  former  a  native  of  Vermont,  and 
the  latter  of  Canada.  James  M.  Patchin  came  to 
Michigan  when  that  State  was  comparatively  a 
wilderness,  and  became  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
first  sawmills  in  Grand  Haven,  where  he  died  in 
June,  1884,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Lyman  J.  Patchin 
entered  school  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and,  returning  to 
Michigan,  became  a  drug  clerk.  In  1879  he  lo¬ 
cated  at  Batavia,  where  he  served  a  clerkship  with 
M.  M.  Kinne,  and  in  1880,  with  Hamilton  E.  Vin¬ 
cent,  established  a  drug  and  jewelry  business,  of 
which  Mr.  Patchin  assumed  exclusive  control. 

May  1,  1881,  he  married  Miss  Ida  May  Updike, 
a  native  of  Batavia,  born  January  23,  1860,  a 
daughter  of  William  Updike,  of  Batavia,  whose 
biography  appears  elsewhere.  Two  children  have 
blessed  this  union:  Ethel  M. ,  born  April  7,  1882, 
and  Hazel  C.,  born  May  24,  1886.  Mr.  Patchin 
is  a  member  of  Rock  City  Lodge,  No.  718,  I.  O. 
O.  F.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 


RANCIS  K.  GEORGE,  another  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  sons  of  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
was  born  in  Strafford,  Orange  County, 
December  31,  1819.  His  parents,  Ebenezer 
and  Betsy  (Kibling)  George,  were  natives  of  New 
Hampshire,  whence  they  moved  to  Vermont  at  an 
early  day.  Francis  K.  had  very  limited  school 
advantages  (not  more  so  than  what  were  secured  by 
other  boys  of  his  time),  and,  learning  the  wool  card¬ 
ing  and  cloth  dressing  trade,  worked  at  the  same 
at  various  times  as  apprentice  and  journeyman. 
At  the  age  of  twenty -four  he  commenced  farming, 
and  in  1864  came  to  Illinois,  where  he  settled 
down  to  agriculture  near  Batavia.  In  1866  he 
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moved  into  the  village,  and  here  he  carried  on 
insurance  and  real  estate  business  for  nineteen 
years.  In  1877  he  and  his  sons  established  their 
present  bakery  and  grocery. 

March  14,  1844,  Mr.  George  married  Edna 
Williams,  also  a  native  of  Strafford,  Yt. ,  born 
December  31,  1822,  a  daughter  of  Squire  and 
Harriet  (Chamberlain)  Williams,  early  settlers  of 
Vermont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  have  been  blessed 
with  three  children:  Stillman  K. ,  now  in  Kansas; 
Adella,  now  Mrs.  C.  S.  Conde,  of  Batavia,  and 
Frank  E.,  in  business  with  his  father  in  Batavia. 
The  mother  died  November  26,  1882,  an  active 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  Mr.  George  is  ti’ustee.  Republican  in  poli¬ 
tics,  our  subject  has  held  the  position  of  assessor 
and  town  clerk. 


’’j  A  J.  PATTERSON,  M.  D.,  of  Batavia,  is 
L-r  of  the  sixth  generation  of  the  New  Eng- 

V,  land  Pattersons,  whose  founder  in  America 
•f/  was  Andrew  Patterson,  who  sailed  from 
Leith,  Scotland,  September  5,  1685,  in  the  ship 
“  Henry  and  Francis,”  and  landed  at  Perth- Amboy, 
N.  J.,  December,  18,  1685,  and,  in  July  follow¬ 
ing,  walked  from  thence  to  Stratford,  Conn., 
where  he  arrived  July  18,  1686,  and  settled. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson  is  a  native  of  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1817. 
He  graduated  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College  in 
the  year  1842,  and  soon  after  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic 
Asylum,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  served  the 
State  for  the  term  of  five  years.  He  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  medical  superintendent  of  the  Indiana 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Indianapolis, 
which  office  he  held  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
Subsequently  he  filled  for  five  years  the  office  of 
medical  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.  For  twenty  years  past,  from  1867 
to  1887,  he  has  been  proprietor  and  medical  super¬ 
intendent  of  Bellevue  Place,  a  hospital  for  the  in¬ 
sane  of  the  private  class,  located  in  the  town  of 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  Thus,  nearly  all  of  his 
professional  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  ti-eatment 
of  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  Dxxring  seven 


years  of  his  connection  with  Bellevue  Place  he 
held  also  the  pi-ofessoi’ship  of  medical  jurisprxx- 
dence  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College. 

The  main  building  of  Bellevue  Place,  whose 
founder  is  Dr.  Patterson,  is  a  massive,  pei’manently 
built  stone  structxu’e  with  halls  100  feet  long  by 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  spacious  rooms  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  patients.  The  views  fi’om  the 
building  are  pleasant  and  extended,  ranging  up  and 
down  the  valley  of  Fox  River  toward  Geneva  and  St. 
Charles,  north,  and  Aurora,  south.  The  grounds, 
which  embrace  twenty  acres,  are  private,  qixiet, 
and  pleasantly  shaded  with  evergreens  and  elms. 
Connected  with  this  institxxtion  are  greenhouses, 
covering  40,000  square  feet,  with  wide  walks  and 
ample  sitting  space,  where  patients  may  ramble  at 
leisure  in  sunshine,  and  protected  from  the  cold 
of  winter.  Nervous  invalids,  who  are  not  insane, 
and  those  who  occupy  a  border  land  between  un¬ 
doubted  insanity  and  doubtful  sanity,  may  here 
find  needed  rest,  freedom  from  care,  generous  diet, 
healthful  reci’eations,  and  all  appliances  for  cura¬ 
tive  treatment.  Incurable  patients,  who,  for  want 
of  room,  cannot  gain  admission  to  State  hospitals, 
or  those  whose  fi-iends  may  prefer  a  less  public 
place  for  them,  may  here  find  every  essential  com¬ 
fort,  and  all  needed  care. 

Bellevxxe  Place,  under  the  immediate  care  of 
Dr.  Patterson,  has  been  arranged  and  fitted  with 
special  reference  to  the  best  care  and  treatment  of 
patients  whose  friends  prefer  an  institution  of  the 
private  class  which  is  designed  to  combine  the 
comforts  of  a  rural,  quiet  home  with  such  treat¬ 
ment  as  ample  experience  and  able  counsel  can 
suggest. 


CHARLES  W.  SHUMWAY  is  a  native  of 
Granville,  N.  Y. ,  born  September  9,  1827, 
son  of  Dixty  and  Eunice  (Kinney)  Shumway. 
His  early  years  were  spent  on  a  farm. 
When  old  enough  he  left  the  fai’m  and  learned  the 
tinner’s  trade.  Coming  to  Batavia  in  1849,  he 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business,  in  which  he 
continued  until  selling  oxxt  in  1872.  The  same 
year  he  associated  himself  with  A.  N.  Merrill, 
built  the  foundry  on  the  Island,  and  is  doing  a 
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genera]  foundry  business.  In  1875,  Mr.  Merrill 
having  retired  from  business,  Charles  Osgood 
became  a  partner,  and  remained  so  until  his  death, 
in  1887.  The  present  firm  is  Shumway  &  Bishop. 

January  25,  1865,  Mr.  Shumway  married  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Brown,  a  native  of  Whitehall,  N.  Y. , 
born  March  12,  1839,  daughter  of  John  W.  and 
Desire  (Millard)  W  ood,  who  came  to  Illinois  when 
Mrs.  Shumway  was  a  child.  Seven  children  were 
born  to  them,  four  of  whom  are  living:  Horatio 
G. ,  born  October  3,  1865,  at  present  draughtsman 
in  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 
Batavia;  Lizzie  M.,  born  April  19,  1870;  Nellie, 
born  March  6,  1877;  and  Robert  M.,  born  April  7, 
1878. 


If  It  ENRY  B.  BARTHOLOMEW.  This  gen 
r  '  J  tleman  is  a  son  of  Bishop  Bartholomew,  a 
I  1|  native  of  New  York  and  a  farmer  by  occu- 
V  pation,  who  settled  in  Du  Page  County, 
Ill.,  in  1837,  and  removed  in  1883  to  Batavia, 
where  he  is  now  living  in  retirement.  His  wife, 
Asenatli  (McFarren)  Bartholomew,  was  also  born 
in  New  York. 

Henry  B.  Bartholomew  was  born  at  Naperville, 
Du  Page  Co..  Ill.,  December  6,  1852,  and  in  1870 
entered  the  lumber  business  at  Batavia,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  John  W.  Hugett.  A  few  months  later 
he  established  a  business  of  his  own,  upon  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $3,000.  This  amount  has  increased  until,  at 
the  present  time,  he  has  between  $8, 000  and  $9,000 
invested.  In  1879  Mr.  Bartholomew  married  Ida 
J.  Vough,  a  native  of  Aurora,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Mertie  D.  and  Harry  B .  Mr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  filled  the  office  of  commissioner  of  highways 
for  two  years.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
a  member  of  Rock  City  Lodge,  No.  718,  I.  O.  O.  F.. 
Batavia. 


This  represent- 
farmer  of  St. 


WILLIAM  MARSHALL. 
m/  ative  and  progressive 
m  ■!  Charles  Township,  owner  of  the  valua 
ble  and  attractive  property  known  a 
“Railroad  Avenue  Farm,”  containing  188  acre: 
of  well-improved  land,  lying  in  Sections  19  an< 


30,  is  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire,  England,  born 
at  North  Clifton,  on  the  banks  of  the  picturesque 
river  Trent,  April  21,  1821.  Immigrating  to 
America,  he  landed  at  New  York,  May  28,  1848, 
and  immediately  came  west  to  Chicago,  all  the 
way  from  Liverpool  by  water,  arriving  in  the  town 
of  St.  Charles,  Ill.,  June  15,  the  same  year.  In 
England  Mr.  Marshall  had  learned  the  trade  of  an 
iron  worker,  having  served  a  seven  years’  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  same,  and  this  business  he  followed  in 
St.  Charles  for  four  years  after  arrival,  or  until 
the  spring  of  1852,  when  he  sold  out  there,  and 
commenced  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  farm.  Mr. 
Marshall’s  relations  all  followed  him  to  this 
country,  a  few  at  a  time,  his  father,  mother,  three 
brothers  and  four  sisters,  (three  of  the  latter  mar¬ 
ried  three  brothers,  Edward,  John  and  William 
Lawrence,  all  owners  of  good  farms  in  Burlington 
Township,  Kane  Co.). 

In  England,  in  1843,  Mr.  Marshall  married 
Miss  Sarah  Harpham,  a  native  of  Headon,  Ena-- 
land,  born  March  21,  1820,  and  their  union  has 
been  blessed  with  nine  children,  five  of  whom — 
four  daughters  (all  married  to  farmers)  and  one 
son — are  yet  living,  as  follows:  Jane,  the  wife  of 
Richard  Cook,  the  owner  of  a  good  farm  in  Virgil 
Township  (have  six  children);  Mary  Ann,  wife  of 
Joseph  Kirk,  who  owns  a  good  farm  in  East  St. 
Charles  (have  eight  children);  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Charles  Shaver  (own  a  100- acre  farm  adjoining 
that  of  Mr.  Marshall,  on  the  east;  have  one  child); 
Adaliza,  wife  of  Truman  Albee  (have  two  children, 
and  at  present  reside  in  Chicago) ;  William  H. ,  the 
son,  who  is  single,  lives  at  home  with  his  parents, 
and  is  engaged  in  the  sale  of  buggies,  wagons, 
etc.,  also  in  introducing  the  Parks  &  Marshall 
“Anti-goring  Horn  Tips  ”  and  the  Engell  &  Hop¬ 
kins  (of  Belvidere,  Ill.,)  “  Patent  Adjustable  Farm 
Gate,”  for  the  sale  of  which  latter  article  his 
father  has  the  patent  right  for  Kane  County.  By 
all  who  have  seen  or  have  it  in  use  this  is  freely 
conceded  to  be  the  best  farm  gate  ever  introduced, 
eclipsing  and  superseding  all  predecessors.  Mr. 

V  illiam  Marshall  and  Mr.  N.  E.  Parks,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Parks  &  Marshall,  St.  Charles,  Ill., 
are  the  inventors  of  the  revolving  “Anti-goring 
Horn  Tips  ”  for  cattle,  a  simple,  perfect,  cheap 
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and  durable  device  for  preventing  the  animals 
from  goring  each  other,  easily  put  on  the  horns  or 
taken  off. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  are  members  of  the 
Free  Methodist  Church,  in  which  he  is  steward, 
and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  which  he  is 
president.  He  is  a  Republican-Prohibitionist, 
politically,  and  has  served  as  overseer  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  highways  in  the  town  of  St.  Charles.  Mr. 
Marshall  is  one  of  those  men  who  have  achieved 
success  by  strict  application  of  business  principles, 
combined  with  industry  and  economy. 

The  new  Minnesota  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
runs  through  Mr.  Marshall’s  farm,  crossing  Rail¬ 
road  Avenue  near  his  house,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  the  near  future  the  railroad  company  will 
establish  a  milk  shipping  station  at  the  crossing. 
The  north  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  the  farm  are 
finely  adapted  for  pleasure  or  picnic  grounds, 
being  covered  with  delightful,  shady  groves,  steep 
hills  and  beautiful  plateaus,  also  a  fine  lake  of 
clear  crystal  water,  covering  several  acres,  and 
three  never-failing  springs  of  pure  water,  with 
pipes  all  laid  so  as  to  form  hydrants.  These 
grounds  are  free  for  religious  gatherings,  Sabbath- 
school  picnics,  etc.,  but  not  for  whisky  or  beer- 
parties. 


J.  PARKER  was  born  at  Whitehall,  Wash- 
!J  ington  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  March  27,  1837,  son  of 
Edward  W.  and  Mary  (Carpenter)  Parker, 
the  former  a  banker.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  (E.  J.)  entered  Granville  Academy,  and  when 
fourteen,  the  family  having  removed  to  St.  Albans, 
Vt. ,  he  entered  the  academy  there,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1853.  After  that  he  removed  to 
Saratoga  Springs,  where  he  served  some  three 
years  in  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  George  H.  Fish,  as 
clerk,  and  then,  in  1856,  came  to  Chicago.  Here 
he  eno-aored  with  J.  H.  Reid  &  Co.,  owners  at  that 
time  of  the  leading  drug  store  of  the  city. 

In  1857  Mr.  Parker  came  to  Batavia,  and  es¬ 
tablished,  with  a  Mr.  Wright,  a  drug  business, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Wright  &  Parker,  in  which 
he  remained  until  1869;  then,  in  1870,  lie  moved  to 
Nevada,  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  the  banking  busi¬ 


ness.  Returning  to  Batavia  in  1873,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Com¬ 
pany.  September  18,  1862,  Mr.  Parker  married 
Helen  S.  Webster,  a  native  of  Batavia,  born  June 
10,  1841,  daughter  of  William  and  Juliet  (Town) 
Webster.  In  politics  Mr.  Parker  is  a  Republican, 
and  has  served  in  civil  office  several  times. 


ILLIS  L.  GRIMES.  Alexander  Grimes, 
the  father  of  Willis  L. ,  was  born  in  Lin¬ 
den,  Genesee  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  March  20,  1826, 
and  his  name  in  after  years  became 
familiar  as  household  words  in  his  Illinois  home 
and  its  vicinity.  He  located  at  Elgin  in  1840,  but 
subsequently  returned  to  New^York,  and  entered 
Madison  University,  which  he  attended  until  within 
a  year  of  his  time  to  graduate.  In  November, 
1852,  he  began  learning  the  profession  of  dentistry, 
a  calling  at  which  he  continued  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  wood 
business,  cutting  off  and  selling  thousands  of  cords 
to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Company,  and  also  followed  farming.  He  became 
most  prominently  known  as  the  successful  manager 
of  excursions,  which  were  inaugurated  during  a 
number  of  years  in  the  interest  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Batavia,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
The  interest  taken  in  these  excursions  and  their 
uniformly  successful  issue  were  due  entirely  to  the 
vim  and  energy  which  Capt.  Grimes  brought  to 
his  aid  in  their  management,  and  it  will  be  many 
days  before  the  society  which  reaped  the  benefit 
from  them  will  forget  the  worthy  man  and  his 
work  in  its  interest. 

Alexander  Grimes  married  H.  Malvina  Love¬ 
land,  who  was  born  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ,  April  12, 
1830,  the  marriage  occurring  at  the  latt*r  place 
November  4,  1852.  Mr.  Grimes  held  numerous 
offices  in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen,  including  school 
director,  marshal,  highway  commissioner,  etc.  In 
1864  he  was  nominated  Democratic  representative 
for  the  Illinois  State  Legislature.  He  recruited  a 
company  in  1864,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain, 
for  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Regiment, 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  the  company  receiving 
the  letter  “B,”  and  serving  from  May  5  to  Octo- 
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ber  10,  in  the  hundred  days’  service.  His  earthly 
labors  ended  November  20,  1883,  but  his  memory 
will  long  survive. 

Willis  L.  Grimes  was  born  in  Batavia,  Ill., 
August  20,  1854,  and  the  place  has  always  been 
his  home.  He  received  his  education  at  the  East 
Side  public  school  in  Batavia.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  years  he  found  employment  with  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  being 
weighmaster  and  assistant  ticket  agent  for  a  year 
and  a  half  at  East  Batavia.  He  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  West  Batavia,  also  as  assistant  ticket 
agent  and  baggage  master  for  the  same  road;  he 
was  afterward  agent  at  South  Ottawa  and  La 
Grange,  Ill.  Leaving  the  employ  of  the  railroad 
company  in  1875,  he  found  employment  at  home, 
clerking  for  different  firms,  which  occupation  he 
followed  until  March,  1886,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years  engaged  in  farming. 

June  1,  1881,  Willis  L.  Grimes  married  Anna 
E.  Shaw,  who  was  born  in  Geneva,  Ill.,  January 
2,  1860,  and  they  have  had  three  children,  Reba 
M. ,  Effie  Madge  and  Florence  L.  In  April,  1885, 
Mr.  Grimes  was  elected  corporation  clerk,  holding 
the  office  one  year,  and  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1886,  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Cleveland, 
postmaster  of  Batavia,  his  commission  being  dated 
March  12,  1886,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  From 
an  early  age  he  has  always  taken  an  unusual  inter¬ 
est  in  politics,  and,  as  was  his  father  before  him, 
he  is  a  stanch  Democrat.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  of  the  East  Batavia  Cemetery, 
also  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 


AMES  MAIR,  a  prominent  boot  and  shoe 
dealer,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England, 
July  3,  1835,  a  son  of  J ames  and  Ann 
(Snow)  Mair,  the  former  of  whom  died  when 
James  was  a  child.  In  1857  our  subject  came  to 
America,  landing  at  Quebec,  whence  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  Batavia,  Ill.  Here  he  worked  at  the 
bench  for  several  years  as  a  shoemaker,  and  in 
1864  began  business  for  himself. 

April  9,  1860,  he  married  Susan  Buckingham, 
who  was  born  in  England,  December  31,  1832,  and 
five  children  have  been  given  them:  Thomas  L. 


born  July  26,  1861;  Elizabeth  A.,  born  March  22, 
1863;  William,  born  July  19,  1865;  Clarissa  S., 
born  November  23,  1867;  and  James,  Jr.,  boi’n 
January  20,  1870.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mair  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  village  board.  Mr.  Mair’s  success 
in  life  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  a  man  who 
begins  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  may 
accomplish  by  close  application  to  business, 
coupled  with  economy  and  perseverance. 


J  OSEPH  H.  WHIPPLE,  a  gentleman  who  has 
l.  I  for  many  years  been  a  familiar  figure  in  cen- 
VL J)  tral  Kane  County,  was  born  in  Springfield, 
Otsego  Co. ,  N.  Y.,  December  12,  1815.  His 
father,  James  Whipple,  a  native  of  Pi-ovidence,  R. 
I. ,  at  the  age  of  eight  years  removed  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  made  his  home  with  a  family  named 
Craft.  Not  long  afterward  he  located  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. ,  and  there  engaged  in  farming. 

On  March  1,  1840,  Joseph  H.  W  hipple  mai’ried 
Mary  A.  Durkee,  a  native  of  Hampton,  Windham 
Co.,  Conn.,  and  daughter  of  David  M.  Durkee, 
whose  place  of  nativity  was  also  in  that  State.  One 
child,  David  M. ,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whip¬ 
ple;  he  enlisted  August  5,  1862,  in  Company  E. 
Eighty-ninth  Illinois  Infantry  (the  famous  ‘  ‘  Rail- 
x’oad  Regiment  ”  which  was  so  badly  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  campaigns  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia),  and 
served  until  the  muster  out  of  the  command,  June 
10,  1865;  he  died  in  1866. 

Joseph  H.  Whipple  came  to  Illinois,  locating  at 
Batavia,  June  9,  1846,  and  after  becoming  settled 
in  his  new  home  engaged  in  various  occupations. 
For  six  years  his  employment  was  threshing  and 
teaming.  In  1848  he  was  elected  constable,  an 
office  he  held  for  a  number  of  years.  Fi-om  1860 
to  1862  he  was  deputy  sheriff,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1 863  was  elected  sheriff,  continuing  in  that  position 
two  yeai’s.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  the  grist, 
saw  and  planing-mill  business,  and  later  for  two 
years  filled  the  position  of  county  jailer  under 
Sheriff  Smith.  He  was  intei’ested  moi’e  or  less 
in  the  stone  quainy  business  until  1877,  since  when 
he  has  been  deputy  sheriff  and  constable,  holding 
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the  latter  office  at  tire  present  time.  He  served 
one  term  as  commissioner  of  highways,  and  has 
also  tilled  the  position  of  village  trustee  in  the 
Batavia  corporation.  In  politics  Mr.  Whipple  is 
a  Republican. 


\\  \{  "VILIAM  UPDIKE,  of  German  and  Hol- 
\l\  Ji  land-Dutcli  extraction,  is  a  native  of  New 
V(  V[  Jersey,  born  in  Somerset  County,  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1828,  son  of  Johnson  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Williamson)  Updike,  the  former  of  whom,  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  died  when  William  was  five 
years  old.  He  (William)  worked  as  a  farm  laborer, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  painter  while  in  his  native 
place,  and  in  1850  he  came  to  Kane  County,  set¬ 
tling  near  Geneva.  Afterward  he  became  foreman 

c5 

of  the  painting  department  of  the  U.  S.  Wind 
Engine  &  Pump  Company  of  Batavia,  and  was 
also  engaged  at  his  trade  with  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railroad  Co.  Tiring  of  the  brush,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Updike,  in  1884,  abandoned  it  for  the 
cleaver,  and  embarked  in  his  present  West  Side 
meat  market  business. 

May  29,  1858,  he  married  Mary  M.  Ketcham, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  April  13,  1842, 
whose  parents  were  among  the  early  pioneers  of 
these  parts,  and  to  this  union  there  is  one  child, 
Ida  May,  born  January  23,  1860,  wife  of  Lyman 
J.  Patchin,  of  Batavia,  whose  biography  appears 
elsewhere.  The  mother  died  February  13,  1860. 
In  politics  Mr.  Updike  is  a  Democrat. 


SPENCER  JOHNSON.  This  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  old  pioneer  settlers  of  Kane 
County,  having  come  here  fifty  years  ago. 
He  was  born  June  15,  1814,  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  Calvin  and  Honor  (Preston) 
Johnson,  natives  of  Connecticut,  who  moved  to 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  where  they  located  for  a 
time,  and  afterward  to  Chautauqua  County.  The 
mother  died  when  Spencer  was  five  years  old. 
The  subject  of  this  biographical  memoir  received  a 
limited  education,  but  had  all  the  experiences  of  a 
farmer’s  boy.  In  1835  he  came  to  Ohio,  locating 
near  Cleveland,  where  he  was  engaged  at  various 


occupations,  among  them  that  of  a  teacher  in  the 
district  schools;  and  in  1837  he  moved  to  Illinois, 
where  he  purchased  a  claim  in  Virgil  Township, 
Kane  County,  and  on  the  same  commenced  work 
as  a  farm  hand.  He  has  now  a  fine  grain  and  dairy 
farm,  well  stocked,  which  is  carried  on  by  two  of 
his  sQns,  William  R.  and  Edmund  S. 

March  24,  1842,  Mr.  Johnson  married  Sarah 
M.  Chaffee,  born  in  Windham  County,  Vt.,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1822,  daughter  of  Eber  and  Anna  (Davis) 
Chaffee,  also  natives  of  Vermont,  who  came  to 
Kane  County,  Ill. ,  in  1840,  where  they  purchased 
a  farm  in  Campton  Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  born  to  them  ten  children,  of  whom 
six  survive,  viz.:  Mary  A.,  now  Mrs.  Ware,  of 
Garden  Grove,  California;  Leverett  C.,  partner  of 
the  firm  Gould  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  wooden 
and  willow  ware,  Chicago;  Lillian  F.,  wife  of  M. 
M.  Kinne,  of  Batavia;  William  R.  and  Edmund 
S.,  both  at  home;  and  Charles  B.,  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  Batavia,  of  which  for  many 
years  he  served  as  trustee.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican.  In  addition  to  his  property  in  Kane 
County  he  owns  a  fruit  farm  in  California. 


El  S.  TOWN,  one  of  the  very  earliest  settlers 
of  this  part  of  Illinois,  is  a  native  of  the 

_ I  State  of  New  York,  bom  in  Granville, 

Washington  County,  November  23,  1804. 
His  parents  were  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Shumway) 
Town,  and  the  English  ancestiy  came  to  America 
over  150  years  ago,  two  uncles  of  E.  S.  Town  serv¬ 
ing  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

When  twenty- three  years  of  age,  Mr.  Town 
moved  to  Mississippi,  and  was  for  several  years 
connected  with  the  Indian  mission  at  Mayhew. 
In  April,  1830,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Hannah  Emily  Cone,  a  teacher  in  the  girls’  school 
at  Mission  Station,  and  a  native  of  Connecticut. 
In  1833  they  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1834,  from  Granville  they  proceeded 
overland  to  Illinois.  Coming  to  Batavia  Township, 
they  settled,  June  23,  same  year,  on  the  west  bank 
of  Fox  River,  a  short  distance  below  the  village 
of  Batavia.  Mr.  Town  now  lives  two  and  a  half 
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miles  west  of  the  village.  Mrs.  Hannah  Emily 
Town  died  in  March,  1854,  aged  fifty-three  years, 
and  in  1873  Mr.  Town  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Hannah  E.  Hutchinson,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  born 
in  1828.  Our  subject  and  wife  are  members  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Batavia,  of  which  Mr. 
Town  is  one  of  the  original  members,  and  of  which 
he  has  been  trustee  and  deacon;  he  was  also  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  first  Sabbath- school  organized  in 
the  county.  Formerly  a  strong  anti-slavery  Whig, 
he  is  now  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party. 


W.  BULLARD.  Prominent  among  the 
||  j  remaining  pioneers  of  Kane  County  is  this 
gentleman,  now  spending  the  evening  of 

^  life  in  his  quiet  home  in  Dundee.  He  was 
born  in  Westborough,  Mass.,  July  25,  1818.  His 
ancestors  were  Americans  for  many  years  back, 
and  some  of  them  came  to  this  country  in  the 
“Mayflower.”  Martin  Bullard,  his  father,  was 
married  to  Nabby  Corey,  who  bore  him  six  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  only  two,  G.  W.  and  Ethan,  reside 
in  Kane  County. 

G.  W.  Bullard  had  but  limited  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  in  his  early  youth,  and  at  sixteen  years 
of  age  went  to  learn  the  painter’s  trade;  but,  when 
his  apprenticeship  was  about  completed  he  was 
poisoned  by  white  lead,  and  never  resumed  the 
work.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  became  part¬ 
ner  with  a  wealthy  man,  named  Francis  Howe,  in 
the  hotel  and  stage  line  business.  He  had  blit  lit¬ 
tle  capital  of  his  own  to  invest,  but  Mr.  Howe, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  honor  and  fully  trust¬ 
worthy,  took  his  unendorsed  note  for  $3,000.  This 
business  proved  very  profitable  until  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  local  railroads,  which  destroyed  the 
stage  business;  so  Mr.  Bullard  resolved  to  seek  a 
home  and  fortune  in  the  new  West.  In  1839  he 
settled  in  Kane  County  on  a  farm  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  there 
remained  until  1874,  when  he  removed  to  Dun¬ 
dee  Village  to  rest  during  his  few  remaining 
years  from  the  severe  toil  of  life.  His  hospitable 
home  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  attractive 
and  convenient  in  the  place. 


In  1840  Mr.  Bullard  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Emeline  Harvey,  a  native  of  Stafford,  Conn., 
and  who,  in  1872,  passed  from  earth.  Two  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  of  this  union:  Mary  A.,  now  Mrs. 
Samuel  Browning,  of  Dundee  Township,  whose 
sketch  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  book,  and 
Emeline  (deceased).  Mrs.  Bullard,  for  some  twen¬ 
ty-eight  years,  was  a  member  of  Dundee  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  She  was  always  of  a  benevolent 
disposition,  universally  esteemed  for  her  motherly 
and  social  qualities.  To  all  she  was  ever  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  time  of  need. 

For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Bullard  married  Fan¬ 
nie  E.  Fenn,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Conn. , 
and  of  Puritan  extraction.  Mr.  Bullard  was  in 
early  days,  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  and  became 
a  Republican  at  the  founding  of  that  party.  In 
his  township  he  has  been  very  active  in  political 
affairs,  and  has  filled  all  its  offices  from  supervisor 
down.  He  was  one  of  two  men  (Dr.  Luke  Hale 
and  himself)  who  purchased  the  land  and  laid  out 
Dundee  Cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  county.  Mr.  Bullard  is  a  man  of  whom  all 
speak  in  highest  terms,  and  one  who  has  done 
much  toward  the  upbuilding  of  Kane  County,  and 
long  after  he  has  passed  to  silent  dust  his  memory 
will  remain  as  a  pleasing  recollection  of  a  man 
whose  life  was  of  that  quality  and  kind  that  tend 
to  make  of  this  earth  a  wholesome  and  happy 
dwelling  place. 

ISAIAH  GRIFFIN,  one  of  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  was  born  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  October  9,  1841,  to  Alfred 
(a  farmer)  and  Hannah  (Billings)  Griffin, 
natives  of  New  York  State.  After  securing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  school  training  in  his  native  city,  he,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  tried  his  hand  for  a  short  time 
at  farming,  but  in  1864,  believing  better  scope  for 
his  abilities  lay  in  the  distant  West,  he  came  to 
Illinois.  Here  he  first  engaged  in  hotel  business 
in  Elburn,  then  moved  into  Batavia,  where,  for 
another  brief  space  of  time,  he  was  connected  with 
a  hotel;  after  wThich  he  turned  his  attention  to 
livery  business,  and  this,  in  1885,  he  sold  out,  in 
order  to  embark  in  his  present  line,  in  company 
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with  Mr.  Albert  E.  Davis.  The  hrm  are  doing  a 
fine  trade  in  gents’  furnishings,  etc.,  and  are  pop¬ 
ular,  reliable  business  men. 

September  21,  1803,  Mr.  Griffin  became  united 
in  marriage  with  Mary  Ann  Cooney,  a  lady  of 
Irish  extraction,  also  a  native  of  Toronto,  born 
March  19,  1844;  her  parents  died  when  she  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin  have 
been  blessed  with  two  children:  Eden  C.,  born 
April  9,  1868,  and  Lyle  G. ,  born  May  3,  1879. 
Besides  property  in  Batavia,  our  subject  and  wife 
own  real  estate  in  Nebraska,  including  city  prop¬ 
erty  in  Omaha,  all  the  well-earned  results  of  their 
own  industry  and  economy. 

AMUEL  SALISBURY  SHERMAN,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  The  Rock  City  Review, 
\_J)  published  at  Batavia,  was  born  at  Ottawa, 
La  Salle  Co.,  Ill.,  January  10,  1802,  and 
is,  consequently,  just  past  his  twenty  sixth  year, 
being  the  youngest  publisher  in  the  county.  At 
the  age  of  about  eight  years  his  parents  removed 
to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  settled  at  Eddyville, 
in  the  county  of  Wapello,  where  his  home  was 
located  for  some  fifteen  years.  He  learned  the 
printer’s  trade  mainly  on  the  papers  at  Oskaloosa. 
Iowa,  and  after  gaining  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
business  started  a  paper  at  Fremont,  Mahaska  Co. , 
Iowa,  afterward  moved  it  to  Eddyville  (his  old 
home),  where  he  conducted  it  for  some  time,  and 
then  traded  it  for  the  office  and  good-will  of  the 
Keota  (Iowa)  Eagle,  which  he  carried  on  success¬ 
fully  for  one  year,  making  many  improvements  in 
the  paper  and  office.  In  July,  1887,  he  sold  to  a 
company,  and  returned  to  his  native  State,  where, 
at  Batavia,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  A.  A. 
Sherman,  he  established  The  Rock  City  Review. 
After  about  two  months  the  connection  of  the 
younger  brother  with  the  paper  ceased,  and  S.  S. 
Sherman  became  sole  proprietor. 

Notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
newspaper  field  within  the  county,  Mr.  Sherman 
has,  by  his  untiring  efforts  as  business  manager 
and  editor,  and  by  a  due  notice  of  all  “little 
things,  ’  ’  succeeded  in  establishing  the  paper  on  a 
firm  and  paying  basis,  which  insures  its  continua¬ 


tion,  and  has  built  up  a  circulation  far  larger  than 
what  could  well  be  expected  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  paper  is,  in  size  and  form,  four  pages  of  eight 
columns  each,  twenty-four  inches  length  of  column, 
and  is  printed  with  brand  new  type  throughout, 
which  shows  up  clear  and  readable,  and  its  great¬ 
est  specialty  is  the  amount  of  local  news  always 
contained  within  its  pages;  it  is  issued  at  the 
reasonable  figure  of  $1  per  year.  On  the  political 
issues  of  the  day  Mr.  Sherman  has  always  been  a 
Republican,  and,  though  not  taking  active  party 
sides,  editorially,  is  always  ready  to  praise  a  virtue 
or  condemn  a  wrong  in  any  party  or  portion  of 
parties,  and  reserves  always  the  privilege  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinions  freely  and  independently 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper.  He  is  captain 
of  Rock  City  Camp,  Sons  of  Veterans,  for  this 
year  (1888).  The  Review  office  is  located  in  the 
Pierce  Block,  on  River  Street,  on  the  east  side  of 
Fox  River,  Batavia. 


OLEMNETS  D.  SEAMANS.  This  gentle- 
man  is  numbered  as  one  of  the  most  enter - 
■4.  _  J  prising,  public- spirited  and  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Aurora.  He  was  born  in  Rich¬ 
field  Springs,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October  11,  1848, 
a  son  of  Nelson  and  Laurinda  A.  (Day)  Seamans. 
His  father  was  an  artisan,  but  when  his  son, 
Solemnus  D.,  was  a  small  boy,  he  journeyed  to 
the  Far  West,  and  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  Oregon  and  California,  by  whom  he 
was  treacherously  killed.  Tbe  widowed  mother 
remained  in  New  York  until  her  son  was  fourteen 
years  old,  when,  with  her  family,  she  removed  to 
Aurora. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  received  a  good 
training  in  commercial  studies  at  Jennings  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  became  a 
clerk  in  the  Aurora  postoffice,  a  position  he  filled 
for  three  and  one-half  years.  The  following  three 
years  were  devoted  to  dealing  in  fruit  and  to 
horticultural  pursuits.  He  formed  a  partnership 
with  a  Mr.  Elliott,  under  firm  name  of  Seamans 
&  Elliot,  wholesale  lumber  dealers,  Mr.  Elliott 
being  succeeded  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Day  for  a  short 
time,  at  which  time  the  firm  became  Loomis  & 
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Seamans.  In  1878  Mr.  Seamans  bought  out  Mr. 
Loomis’  interest,  since  when  he  has  conducted  the 
business  alone.  In  1880,  when  building  opera¬ 
tions  became  active  in  Aurora,  he  added  to  his 
stock  sash,  doors,  blinds,  moldings,  etc.,  and 
since  then  he  has  done  a  flourishing  business. 
His  lumber  yards,  owned  by  himself,  are  situated 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Benton  Street, 
extending  170  feet  on  the  former,  back  to  Water 
Street,  thus  giving  three  fronts.  Here  are  kept  all 
kinds  of  builders’  supplies  and  building  material, 
including  fully  800,000  feet  of  lumber  of  all  grades. 
Mr.  Seamans  is  also  largely  interested  in  dealing 
in  real  estate.  He  is  proprietor  of  Seaman’s  sub¬ 
division,  located  in  Harmon’s  addition  to  Aurora, 
having  disposed  of  many  building  lots  therein,  on 
which  are  already  erected  several  dwellings.  He 
is  a  director  in  the  Aurora  Watch  Company. 

Mr.  Seamans  was  married,  in  New  York  City, 
to  Miss  Nellie  Donavan.  They  are  attendants  of 
the  Baptist  Church. 


BENJAMIN  SMITH,  retired  inventor  and 
manufacturer,  formerly  of  Batavia,  now  re- 

_ ,  '  siding  at  63  Aberdeen  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. , 

is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  born  at  Ridge- 
field,  Fairfield  County,  January  12,  1815,  his 
parents,  Amos  and  Sarah  (Keeler)  Smith,  being  of 
old  families  of  that  district.  The  father  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade  in  his  earlier  days,  but  in  later 
life  was  a  very  popular  hotel  proprietor,  keeping, 
for  fifty  years,  the  “Smith  House”  at  Ridgefield. 
He  was  a  large  land  owner,  and  died  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  which  he  had  built,  the  father  of  eight  sons 
and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  men 
and  women:  Mellicent,  Betsy,  John,  Philip, 
Stephen,  Esther,  Sylvester,  Emma,  Amos,  Har¬ 
vey,  Benjamin  and  Samuel;  and  of  these  Emma 
and  Samuel  reside  on  the  old  homestead  farm, 
Samuel  having  built  a  new  house  near  the  old  one, 
now  occupied  by  Emma,  who  is  married  to  George 
Smith. 

Amos,  the  father  of  this  family,  was  a  son  of 
John,  who  was  a  son  of  Ebenezer,  who  was  one  of 
the  thirty  original  settlers  of  the  town  of  Ridge¬ 


field,  Conn. ,  having  purchased  the  town  site  and  a 
tract  of  land  from  the  Indians  in  September,  1708; 
and  Ebenezer  Smith’s  portion  of  the  purchase  has 
never  left  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Smith. 

Benjamin  Smith  received  his  primary  educa¬ 
tion  and  was  partially  prepared  for  college  in 
his  native  town,  but,  owing  to  his  eyesight  being 
affected  with  weakness,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  was 
compelled  to  discontinue  study.  This  brought 
about  a  change  in  his  plans,  and,  having  decided 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  then  Far  West,  he  set 
out  on  his  journey,  landing  at  Chicago  October 
20,  1837,  where  he  remained  nine  years  engaged 
in  the  grocery  and  provision  business. 

Having  purchased  the  patent  for  a  reaping 
machine,  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  summer  of  1846, 
built  his  first  machine  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  gave  it  a  trial  on  his  farm,  which 
he  had  bought  near  Bristol,  Kendall  Co.,  Ill., 
but,  finding  the  cutting  arrangement  unsatisfactory, 
he  invented  and  helped  forge  and  cut  the  first 
crooked  sickle  ever  made.  The  sickle  he  found 
satisfactory,  but  the  other  parts  proved  so  imper¬ 
fect  that  he  set  to  work  to  improve  the  entire 
machine,  with  ultimate  complete  success.  In 
1847  he  sold  a  few  of  his  machines,  and  in  1848 
built  a  wooden  shop  in  Batavia,  on  Main  Street, 
and  after  a  few  years  a  stone  one  on  the  river, 
where  the  United  States  Wind  Mill  building  now 
stands.  Here  he  carried  on  an  extensive  business, 
turning  out  as  many  as  200  reaping  machines  in 
one  year,  until  1857,  when,  meeting  with  financial 
reverses,  and  suffering  from  a  depression  in  real 
estate,  he  concluded  to  retire  from  the  business. 
Soon  afterward  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  various  lines  of  business,  practi¬ 
cally  retiring  altogether  in  the  year  1885. 

August  8,  1838,  Mr.  Smith  married,  at  Batavia, 
Miss  Rachel  Van  Nortwick,  born  at  Argyle,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1818,  daughter  of 
William  and  Martha  (Flack)  Van  Nortwick,  of 
whom  a  biographical  memoir  appears  elsewhere. 

1  o  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  been  born  four 
daughters:  Sarah  Jane  Clarina,  wife  of  Edo-ar  D. 
Swain,  dentist,  Chicago;  Mai’tha  Mari,  wife  of 
Daniel  B.  Andrus,  cashier  of  Gammon  &  Newton’s 
Bank,  Batavia;  Emma  Augusta,  who  died  in 
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Batavia  at  the  ago  of  ten  years;  and  Ida  Belle,  who 
died  in  Chicago,  aged  seventeen  years.  The  par¬ 
ents  are  members  of  the  Centenary  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Chicago. 


ILLIAM  T.  NEEDHAM,  blacksmith, 
Kaneville,  is  a  son  of  George  Needham, 
a  native  of  Canada,  and  was  born  in 
1842.  George  Needham  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  a  weaver  by  trade,  an  occupation  he  fol¬ 
lowed,  together  with  farming,  all  his  life.  Will¬ 
iam  T.  learned  blacksmithing  with  Alexander 
Drysdale,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  Canada,  and 
subsequently  followed  it  in  the  county  of  Bruce, 
four  years. 

In  1870  he  moved  to  Illinois,  locating  the  same 
year  at  Kaneville,  where  he  established  a  black¬ 
smith  and  repair  shop,  which  he  has  since  success¬ 
fully  conducted.  He  was  married  in  November, 
1874,  to  Martha  Benton,  and  by  this  alliance 
there  are  five  children:  George  H. ,  Frank  Will¬ 
iam,  Warren  J.,  Independence  T.  and  Mary  B. 
Mr.  Needham  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party; 
is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  an 
honored  and  respected  citizen  of  sterling  worth. 


OHN  LINDEN,  plumber,  steam  and  gas 
fitter,  Aurora,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Wald 
Billech,  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  June 
12,  1847,  to  Peter  and  Margarita  (Flam- 
mang)  Linden,  natives  of  that  country,  who  came 
to  America  with  their  family  in  1861,  locating  at 
Aurora,  Ill.,  in  May  of  that  year.  The  father, 
who  was  by  trade  a  millwright,  died  at  Aurora 
January  26,  1883,  of  pneumonia,  and  in  full  com¬ 
munion  with  St.  Nicholas  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
his  widow  still  survives  in  Aurora.  He  and  his 
wife  had  the  following  named  children:  John, 
Henry,  Susan,  Maggie  and  John  W.  Susan  is 
the  wife  of  Nick  Linster,  a  cabinet  maker  in  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  shops; 
Maggie  is  the  wife  of  Peter  Wagner,  in  the  trans¬ 
fer  business,  Aurora. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  city  Mr.  Linden 
began  working  in  Stolp’ s  woolen  mill,  thoroughly 


learning  the  trade  of  woolen  manufacturing,  with 
which  he  was  connected  until  1884,  part  of  the 
time  as  general  foreman  of  the  mill.  In  the  year 
last  named  he  established  his  present  business, 
and  has  conducted  it  successfully  to  date.  As  a 
business  man  Mr.  Linden  is  energetic  and  prompt 
in  all  his  dealings,  his  word  being  ‘  ‘  as  good  as 
his  bond,”  and  in  an  eminent  degree  he  enjoys 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
He  is  an  official  member  of  the  Germania  Benev¬ 
olent  Society,  and  of  the  German  Catholic  Church. 
He  was  married,  September  22,  1870,  to  Miss 
Lena  Reckinger,  a  native  of  Aurora,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Matthias  Reckinger,  a  native  of  Germany. 


ANLY  S.  MORGAN  is  one  of  the  old  set- 
lers  of  Elgin  Township.  His  grandfather, 
Joshua  Morgan,  of  Massachusests,  re¬ 
moved  from  that  State  to  New  Y ork  iu  its 
early  settlement,  and  took  up  a  large  tract  of  land 
where  the  city  of  Buffalo  now  stands,  securing  title 
from  the  Indians.  He  died  there  in  1846.  His 
son,  Joshua  P.  Morgan,  the  father  of  Manly  S. , 
married  Keziah  Shaw,  daughter  of  William  Shaw. 
They  resided  in  Buffalo  about  twenty  years,  en¬ 
gaged  part  of  the  time  in  merchandising.  In  1844 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  and  settled  in  El¬ 
gin  Township,  Kane  Co. .  Ill. ,  where  he  purchased 
several  tracts  of  land  and  for  some  time  carried  on 
agriculture;  he  sold  his  farms  and  engaged  in  the 
grocery  trade,  now  retired  from  the  arduous  du¬ 
ties  of  life,  but  hale  and  hearty,  his  erect  and  agile 
movement  of  person  giving  token  of  many  years 
yet  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  a  well -spent 

life 


Manly  S.  Morgan  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. , 
in  1830,  and  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  came  to  Illinois.  After  his  arrival  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  tinner’s  trade,  at  which  he  worked 
four  years.  In  1848  he  attended  school  at  Gales¬ 
burg,  entered  college,  pursued  his  studies  through 
the  freshman  year,  then  returned  to  Elgin.  He 
has  been  engaged  some  years  of  his  life  in  teach¬ 
ing  school  in  different  places.  His  residence  is 
near  South  Elgin,  where  he  carries  on  gardening 
and  bee  culture,  having  an  apiary  of  fifty  colonies. 
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He  also  raises  fruit,  and  at  times  lias  been  engaged 
in  pressing  hay.  For  several  years  he  has  served 
as  school  director.  At  the  early  formation  of  the 
Greenback  party  he  became  a  member,  and  ad¬ 
heres  to  that  political  faith.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  K.  of  L.  Local  Assembly,  2021  of  Elgin.  He 
has  been  married  three  times,  and  eighteen  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  born  to  him.  His  first  marriage 
was,  July  16,  1850,  with  Miss  Marion  Collins, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Nathan  Collins,  of  St.  Charles, 
Kane  County.  Of  this  union  there  were  three 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  the  sur¬ 
vivor  being  William  H. ,  an  attorney,  of  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Morgan  departed  this  life  November  9,  1856. 
August  5,  1858,  Mr.  Morgan  married  Emeline  C. 
Franklin,  daughter  of  Charles  O.  Franklin,  of 
South  Elgin.  By  this  union  there  were  fourteen 
children,  two  dying  in  infancy,  and  one  when  aged 
five  years.  Those  living  are  May,  Hattie,  Manly 
Sherman,  Carrie,  Wealthy,  Franklin,  Rosa,  J. 
Merton,  Katie  C.,  Lillian,  Emeline  Pearl.  The 
mother  of  these  children  died  September  3,  1881. 
February  20,  1883,  Mr.  Morgan  married  Fanny 
Davis,  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage  is  one  child, 
Minnie. 


J  OHN  BINNIE,  one  of  the  prominent  and 
,  I  much  respected  citizens  of  Rutland  Town- 
\J)  ship,  is  a  son  of  Robert  and  Agnes  (McLar¬ 
en)  Binnie,  and  is  a  native  of  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  born  in  the  year  1835.  His  paternal 
grandparents  were  both  natives  of  Scotland, 
whence,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  his  grand¬ 
mother  came  to  Dundee  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill., 
and  here  made  her  home  with  her  youngest  son, 
Alexander  Binnie,  where  she  died  in  1865.  Four 
of  her  sons,  Robert,  David,  Henry  and  Alexander, 
came  to  America,  all  settling  in  Kane  County. 
Robert  Binnie,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  born  in  1804,  and  in  1828  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Agnes  McLaren,  also  a  native  of  Stirling¬ 
shire.  In  1848,  when  John  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,  his  parents  immigrated  to  America,  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Dundee  Town¬ 
ship,  where  they  made  their  home  until  death 
called  them  from  earth;  the  father  dying  in  his 


seventy-second  year,  in  1878,  the  mother  follow¬ 
ing  him  in  1884.  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years; 
both  were  respected  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Their  married  life  was  blessed  with  eight 
children,  six  of  whom  came  to  America. 

John  Binnie,  our  subject,  at  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  left  home  and  spent  seven  years  farming 
in  Iowa;  then,  selling  his  place,  returned  to  Kane 
County,  and  purchased  his  present  farm,  whereon 
he  has  since  resided.  In  1859  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  Fairweather  took  place.  She  was  born  in 
1842,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Catherine  (Mc¬ 
Queen)  Fairweather,  natives  of  Forfarshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  who  first  met  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  where 
they  were  married  in  1835;  thence  they  proceeded  to 
Ohio,  and  in  1838  came  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Jo 
Daviess  County.  In  1857  Mr.  Fairweather  died, 
aged  forty-six,  and  since  his  demise  the  widow  has 
resided  in  the  aforesaid  county,  on  the  home  place. 
Margaret  Fairweather  was  born  in  1842.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Binnie  had  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  all 
but  one  now  living:  Robert,  in  Chicago;  Katie, 
now  Mrs.  E.  G.  Irving,  in  Rutland  Township; 
Agnes,  now  Mrs.  J.  R.  Duff,  also  in  Rutland 
Township;  Ella,  at  home;  Margaret,  now  Mrs.  E. 
Crossley,  in  Lancashire,  England;  James,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  John,  George,  Annabel,  Edna  and  Emma,  at 
home;  Mary  L.  is  deceased. 

Mr.  Binnie  has  always  been  a  Republican. 
When  a  young  man  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  farm  consists  of  .163 
acres  in  Rutland  Township,  and  eighty  acres  in 
Dundee  Township. 


FjARWELL  WRIGHT,  a  prominent  owner  of 
and  dealer  in  real  estate,  of  Elgin  City, 
was  born  at  Orford,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H. , 
March  28,  1828.  He  is  a  son  of  Wincoll 
F.  and  Mary  (Worcester)  Wright,  natives  of  the 
same  State,  whose  lineal  ancestors  were  of  the 
early  Puritan  stock.  Mr.  Wright  received  a  good 
education  in  his  New  England  home,  and  when 
eighteen  years  of  age  began  and  thoroughly 
learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  with  an  uncle  at 
Cambridge,  Mass. ,  an  occupation  that  he  followed 
in  the  East  until  the  fall  of  1859. 
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Mr.  Wright  was  married  in  1852  to  Miss  Sarah 
Carr,  and  in  the  fall  of  1859  he  and  his  wife  re¬ 
moved  to  Illinois,  and  located  at  Elgin,  where, 
until  1862,  he  was  actively  employed  at  his  trade. 
In  the  year  last  named  they  returned  to  their  old 
home  in  the  East,  remaining  until  1875,  when 
they  again  became  residents  of  Elgin.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Wright  has  been  a  dealer  in  real  estate, 
improving  the  same  by  erection  of  good  houses, 
and  offering  them  for  sale.  Evidences  of  his 
handicraft  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  preten¬ 
tious  buildings  of  the  city  of  Elgin,  of  which  he 
was  owner  and  builder.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  Prohi¬ 
bitionist,  and  is  one  of  Elgin’s  most  substantial 
and  enterprising  citizens. 


El  LBRIDGE  E.  FAY  is  a  son  of  respectable 
people  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  State 

_ ]  several  generations  of  the  family  have  been 

born  and  reared.  At  times  members  of 
this  family  have  shown  the  predominating  spirit 
of  trade  and  speculation,  and  some  of  them  were 
dealers  in  stock  and  grain,  buying  and  selling  and 
shipping  largely  in  the  products  of  the  country. 
In  this  line  E.  E.  Fay  in  his  early  years  was  strong¬ 
ly  inclined,  and,  following  his  natural  bent,  he  has 
become  widely  known  as  a  dealer  in  and  shipper 
of  stock,  figuring  extensively  in  all  the  chief  marts 
of  the  country.  He  was  born  in  Southborough, 
Mass.,  May  11,  1825,  son  of  Elijah  and  Martha 
(Walker)  Fay.  When  he  was  young  his  family  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York,  and  after  spending  some  time 
in  that  State  they  came  to  Wisconsin,  then  in  1840 
to  Kane  Countv,  locating  on  a  farm  in  El  "in  Town- 
ship.  Mr.  Fay  had  been  employed  in  a  tannery 

considerably,  also  at  currier’s  work,  in  which  line 
*  < 

he  had  become  an  expert;  and  from  this  he 
became  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes.  When  he  arrived  in  Kane  County  he  went 
to  work  on  the  farm,  and  here  he  diligently  applied 
himself.  Something  of  the  size  of  his  father’s 
family  may  be  learned  when  the  fact  is  stated 
that  E.  E.  Fay  is  the  eleventh  son,  and  there  were 
daughters  besides.  Mr.  Fay  had  an  uncle  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  who  was  a  dealer  in  and  shipper  of  stock 
and  produce  From  him  he  learned  to  like  that 
line  of  his  business,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  he 


made  his  venture  in  the  trade.  His  success  was 
encouraging,  and  he  continued  to  follow  it,  soon 
becoming  a  prominent  grain,  produce  and  live 
stock  shipper. 

Mr.  Fay  was  married  April  26,  1858,  to  Mary 
E.  Goble,  and  to  them  have  been  born  one  son  and 
two  daughters:  Dinnio,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Burlington  Township,  Kane 
County;  Franklin,  a  physician,  residing  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal. ,  and  Clara,  at  home  with  her  parents. 
The  family  worship  at  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

ILLIAM  TYRRELL.  In  the  little  unin¬ 
corporated  village  of  Gilbert’s,  Rutland 
Township,  is  a  large  general  merchandise 
store,  carried  on  by  a  firm  of  which  the 
junior  member  is  the  gentleman  whose  name  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  head  of  this  sketch.  He  was  born  in 
Rutland  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  in  the  year 
1847.  His  parents  were  both  natives  of  Ireland, 
whence  they  came  to  America  at  an  early  date, 
and  settled  in  Kane  County,  where  they  both  de¬ 
parted  this  life,  the  father  in  1848,  aged  forty,  and 
the  mother  some  years  later,  aged  sixty. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mary  Bravman,  also  a  native  of  Kane 
County,  daughter  of  Lansing  and  Margaret  (Beach) 
Brayman,  both  of  whom  died  in  her  childhood. 
In  18S4  Mr.  Tyrrell  left  his  farm,  on  Section  24, 
and  became  a  partner  with  his  brother-in-law, 
George  C.  Brayman,  in  general  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness.  Their  stock  consists  of  all  such  articles  as 
are  generally  in  demand  by  a  farming  community, 
and  by  square  dealing  and  charging  small  profits, 
they  are  building  up  an  extensive  trade. 

In  1885  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  appointed  postmaster 
of  Gilbert’s,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  was 
once  elected  highway  commissioner  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket,  and  for  one  term  was  township  col¬ 
lector. 

Ei  D WARD  P.  GERRY  is  a  gentleman  who 
has  worked  his  way  from  the  apprentice’s 

_ l  bench  to  that  of  a  prominent  employer  and 

contractor.  His  shrewd  observations  in 
life  have  enabled  him  to  work  many  years  at  his 
trade,  and  then  organize  and  put  on  foot  a  pros- 
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perous  business  in  a  new  line,  showing  not  only 
ingenuity  in  mechanics,  but  originality  in  devising 
in  the  general  field  of  arts.  He  is  the  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Abigail  (Holt)  Gerry,  both  natives 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  State,  in  Nashua,  he 
was  born  August  4,  1844.  The  father,  being  a 
skilled  mechanic,  reared  his  son  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  plain  and  comfort¬ 
able  surroundings  of  his  parents’  home,  and  given 
the  fundamental  branches  of  an  English  educa¬ 
tion.  When  old  enough  he  was  put  to  the  watch¬ 
maker’s  trade  in  his  native  place,  and  served  many 
years  in  the  Waltham  Watch  Factory.  In  1869  he 
removed  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  he  was 
given  employment  in  the  Elgin  Watch  Factory,  and 
for  seventeen  years  was  foreman  of  the  watch 
escapement  department.  He  retired  from  the 
position,  and  embarked  in  the  business  of  making 
concrete  for  walks,  streets  and  driveways.  His 
observation  taught  him  that  this  was  a  public  want, 
and  he  proceeded  to  supply  it.  The  evidences  of 
his  good  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  many  miles  of 
this  pavement  in  the  city.  He  has  made  his  manu¬ 
factory  one  of  the  important  institutions  of  Elgin, 
and  has  taught  the  people  to  demand  the  comforts 
of  the  best  system  of  pavement  now  to  be  had. 

Mr.  Gerry  has  been  twice  married;  first  to 
Harriet  Gregg,  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  of  this 
union  was  born  Josie  R. ;  mother  and  daughter 
are  deceased.  September  8,  1881,  Mr.  Gerry  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Nellie  Dresser,  a 
native  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  born  in  1857.  They  attend 
worship  at  the  Universalist  Church.  Mr.  Gerry 
is  a  member  of  the  society  of  United  Workmen;  a 
Republican  in  politics;  a  charter  member  of  Elgin 
Washington  Lodge,  No.  13. 

- - 

"iREDERICK  S.  MORRILL,  one  of  those 
well-known  farmers  who  became  acquainted 
with  Kane  County  in  its  pioneer  period, 
came  to  Illinois  from  Vermont  in  1844.  He 
was  born  in  Strafford,  that  State,  May  24,  1825. 
His  father,  Stephen  Morrill,  was  by  trade  a  me¬ 
chanic,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been 
recorder  thirty-four  years.  He  died  December  10, 


1848,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  His  widow,  nee 
Betsey  Bliss,  died  in  1864,  aged  eighty  years. 

Settling  in  Blackberry  Township,  Frederick  S. 
Morrill  began  as  a  farm  hand.  In  1846  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  in  Kaneville  Township,  but  some 
years  later  he  returned  to  Blackberry  Township. 
In  his  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Democrat; 
was  postmaster  at  Blackberry  1858—86,  when  his 
son,  Dell  B. ,  was  appointed.  He  has  also  served  as 
town  clerk,  collector,  and  justice  of  the  peace  of 
both  town  and  county.  He  still  owns  a  part  of  the 
first  farm  he  occupied  in  his  township. 

November  8,  1847,  Mr.  Morrill  married  Lucinda 
Cleveland,  who  was  born  in  New  York  State,  May 
13,  1828,  daughter  of  Alba  and  Nancy  (Seavey) 
Cleveland,  natives  of  Vermont,  who  came  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  thence  to  Illinois  in  1843, 
when  they  took  up  a  claim  in  Kaneville  Township. 
Here  they  resided  until  their  death,  the  mother 
dying  January  28,  1875,  at  the  age  of  seven ty- 
three  years,  and  the  father  December  10,  1877,  aged 
eighty  years,  both  respected  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrill’s  children  were 
Stephen,  born  May  23,  1849,  died  May  7,  1853; 
Betsey,  born  February  6,  1851,  now  the  wife  of 
H.  Ross,  of  St.  Charles,  Kane  County;  Frank  S., 
born  January  28,  1853,  married,  January  27,  1875, 
Cora  L.  Shaw,  in  Nebraska;  Lucy  A.,  now  Mrs. 
Robert  R.  Ross,  of  Wayne  Center,  Ill.;  Dell  B., 
born  July  18,  1857;  and  Blanchie,  born  May  31, 
1870. 


LEVI  BRUNDIGE,  SR.,  prominent  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Blackberry  Township, 
\  is  the  proprietor  of  a  fine  stock,  dairy  and 
grain  farm  of  140  acres,  situated  on  Section 
1.  He  was  born  'in  New  Brunswick,  August  31, 
1811.  His  parents,  Nathaniel  and  Eleanor  (Clark) 
Brundige,  moved  to  Canada  when  he  was  nine 
years  old,  and  there  the  father  died,  in  1821,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  the  mother  in 
1845. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  Mr. 
Levi  Brundige,  Sr.,  married  January  12,  1837, 
Miss  Charlotte  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Johnson  and 
Arethusa  (F idler)  Smith,  who  emigrated  from  New 
England  to  Canada  previous  to  their  marriage. 
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Both  of  Mrs.  Brundige’s  grandfathers  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Brundigfe  have  had  eleven 
children,  as  follows:  Adeline,  born  October  28, 1837, 
and  died  September  28,  1859;  Estella,  born  August 
2,  1839;  Levi,  born  September  25,  1840;  Amanda> 
born  March  7,  1842,  died  February  27,  1881;  Me’ 
lissa,  born  September  6,  1844,  died  March  4,  1883; 
Marilda,  born  June  9,  1846;  Portland,  born  De¬ 
cember  4,  1847;  Mary  E.,  born  July  12,  1849, 
died  October  29,  1S53;  Charlotte,  bom  September 
11,  1851;  Nellie,  born  October  14,  1854;  John  C., 
born  September  1,  1856. 

In  1852  Mr.  Brundige  bought  the  farm  which 
he  has  since  occupied.  In  public  relations  he  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and  in  his 
political  views  is  a  Republican.  Mrs.  Brundige  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


HP.  BRADLEY,  the  oldest  blacksmith  in 
Dundee,  a  native  of  Fairfield,  Franklin  Co., 
_  Vt.,  was  born  July  2,  1842.  When  but 
•V/'  thirteen  years  of  age  he  came  with  his  par¬ 
ents  to  Kane  County,  and  one  year  later  began 
working  in  a  gristmill  at  Carpentersville,  laboring 
there  for  eighteen  months,  and  then  took  his  place 
as  a  workman  in  the  woolen  mill  in  the  same  place. 
Here  he  remained  one  year,  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  For  some 
three  years  after  coming  to  Kane  County  he  gave 
considerable  time  to  the  acquiring  of  a  practical 
education,  and  in  this  he  diligently  improved  his 
opportunities.  In  1861,  being  anxious  to  serve 
his  country,  he  volunteered  in  Company  I,  Fifty- 
second  Illinois  Volunteers,  but  was  rejected  because 
of  his  father  objecting  to  his  going.  Twice  after 
he  made  similar  attempts,  with  the  same  results. 
In  1866  he  opened  for  himself  a  blacksmith  shop 
near  where  he  is  now  located.  His  strict  applica¬ 
tion  to  business  and  his  thorough  masters*  of  his 
trade  have  tended  to  secure  for  him  a  large  patron¬ 
age.  His  work  is  always  done  well  and  promptly, 
and  he  has,  consequently,  abundantly  prospered. 

February  4,  1S62,  he  took  as  a  life  partner 
Miss  Luie  Taylor,  daughter  of  George  F.  and  Ann 
(Russell)  Taylor.  She  was  born  in  Dundee,  and 


before  her  marriage  was  for  several  years  a  teacher 
of  instrumental  music;  she  also  gave  lessons  after 
her  marriage.  She  is  the  mother  of  six  children: 
Helen,  now  Mrs.  W.  Burton,  of  McHenry  County; 
George;  Sarah  (deceased);  Ruth,  William  and 
Garfield.  Mr.  Bradley  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  has  also  identified  himself  with 
various  other  orders  in  his  county.  He  is  one 
who  by  his  own  earnest  efforts  has  made  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  life,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  good  and 
representative  citizen,  who  has  earnest  convictions 
which  he  freely  announces. 

Mero  Bradley,  father  of  H.  P. ,  was  a  native  of 
Vermont,  where  his  father,  John  Bradley,  was  born, 
and  grew  to  manhood,  and  from  there  went  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years. 

Mero  Bradley  was  by  trade  a  cooper,  a  business 
he  followed  until  he  came  to  Kane  County,  in  1855, 
where  he  became  a  farmer;  but  in  1863  he  sold  his 
place  and  removed  to  Dundee,  to  rest  from  life’s 
hard  labors.  In  his  native  State  he  was  a  member 
of  the  militia,  and  for  twelve  years  was  a  bass 
drummer  in  one  of  the  military  bands.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Emeline  Sherman,  daughter  of  Eli  Sherman, 
and  two  children  have  been  born  to  them:  Julia 
A.  (Mrs.  L.  D.  Wright,  of  Carpentersville),  and 
H.  P.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  are  devoted  to  home 
and  children,  and  are  interested  in  all  affairs  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  prosperity  of  Dundee.  Since  coming 
to  the  place  Mr.  Bradley  has  been  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 


OHN  L.  KEE.  While  such  buildings  as  the 
Nolting  Block,  the  Methodist  Church  build¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  some  of  the  fine  residences  of 
Elgin,  remain  prominent  land  marks  in  the 
town,  so  long  at  least  will  it  be  recalled  that  their 
contractor  and  builder  was  Mr.  John  L.  Kee.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  bom  in  1837.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Jane  (Lennie)  Kee,  who 
came  to  America,  and  settled  in  Guelph,  Ont. ,  in 
the  year  1856. 

When  John  L  was  nineteen  years  old  he  com¬ 
menced  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade.  In  1863  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  finally  found  his 
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way  to  Elgin,  Ill.  He  became,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  an  American,  went  to  work  diligently  at 
his  trade,  and  soon  became  a  contractor  and 
builder.  He  was  married  in  Canada  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Black,  of  Guelph,  Out.,  and  by 
her  had  one  son  and  four  daughters,  as  follows: 
Jennie  (wife  of  J.  H.  Hugill,  druggist,  in  Arthur, 
Ont.),  Elizabeth,  Emma,  Ella  May  and  William 
John.  The  family  worship  at  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kee  were 
active  members  more  than  twenty-four  years.  Mr. 
Kee  died  January  28,  1888.  He  was  a  decided 
advocate  of  temperance  principles. 


H'  ARVEY  SEYMOUR  is  the  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Wright)  Seymour,  natives  of 
New  York,  the  parents  of  seven  sons  and 
five  daughters.  Thev  came  to  Illinois  in 

»/  o 

1841,  and  settled  in  Barrington,  Cook  County,  where 
the  father  bought  320  acres  of  land  and  added  to  it 
until  he  finally  owned  880  acres.  He  died  in  Elgin, 
Ill.,  August  27,  1876;  his  wife  died  in  Barring¬ 
ton.  Ill.,  September  28,  1861. 

Harvey  Seymour  was  born  in  Tyrone,  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y. ,  April  8,  1822.  He  secured  a  common- 
school  education,  and  when  of  age  received  eighty 
acres  of  the  land  he  had  helped  his  father  purchase. 
He  burned  the  brick,  built  for  himself  a  house, 
20x30  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  here  he  lived, 
adding  to  his  possessions  until  he  had  700  acres. 
At  one  time  he  dealt  largely  in  sheep,  having 
1,000  Spanish  Merinos,  and  to  this  fine  stock 
Mr.  Seymour  added  horses  and  cattle,  in  which  he 
also  deals  extensively.  At  the  fairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  he  exhibited  more  stock  than  any  other  man 
in  the  county.  In  1871  he  retired  from  the  more 
active  business  of  farming  to  his  present  residence 
in  Kane  County,  where  he  has  38  acres.  He  still 
owns  250  acres  in  Cook  County,  160  acres  in  Iowa, 
three  good  residences  in  the  city  of  Elgin,  besides 
nine  vacant  lots.  He  still  maintains  his  interest 
in  good  stock,  and  has  now  some  very  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Morgan  bx-eed  of  hoi’ses,  and  good  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  His  residence  is  of  brick,  32  feet 
square,  and  has  very  pleasant  sui-roundings,  Polit¬ 
ically,  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  Whig,  and  in  later  years 


he  has  been  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  is  a  man  of  high  social  and  moral  stand¬ 
ing,  and  for  many  yeai's  has  held  official  positions 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

August  20,  1845,  Mr.  Seymour  was  married 
to  Frances  E.  Haven,  born  at  Carthage,  Jefferson 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1827,  her  parents  being 
Samuel  and  Lydia  (StroDg)  Haven.  Samuel  Haven 
died  in  Johnstown,  Barry  Co.,  Mich.,  February  23, 
1857;  Lydia  (Strong)  Haven  died  in  Chicago,  HI., 
November  22,  1874.  In  early  life  Mrs.  Seymour 
received  a  good  education,  and  for  several  y ears  pre  ■ 
vioustoher  marriage  she  was  engaged  in  the  milli¬ 
nery  business.  In  1844  she  came  to  Illinois  with  hei- 
pai’ents,  who  settled  at  Barrington.  Cook  County, 

where  she  was  living  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Seymour  have  one  child  living,  Walter 
A.,  born  in  Barrington,  Cook  Co.,  Ill.,  September 
1,  1857,  married  to  Minnie  C.  Knickrehm  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1886,  and  by  her  has  one  child,  Gracie 
Anna,  born  in  Elgin,  Ill.,  September  27,  1887.  One 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  Harvey,  was  born 
in  Auerust,  1850,  and  died  same  month  and  vear. 


SAMUEL  W.  BROWNING  was  born  January 
14,  1835,  in  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  and  was 
)  a  son  of  J.  H.  and  Julia  (Wire)  Browning. 
In  1847  he  came  with  his  father’s  family  to 
Cook  County,  Ill.,  where  he  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated,  and,  on  attaining  man’s  estate,  engaged  in 
farmino-,  which  business  he  conducted  with  marked 
success. 

He  was  married  at  Dundee,  February  2,  1864, 
to  Mary  A.  Bullard,  who  was  born  at  Dundee  in 
June,  1841,  a  daughter  of  Geoi'ge  W.  and  Emeline 
(Harvey)  Bullard.  [See  sketch  of  G.  W.  Bullard.] 
The  young  couple  began  housekeeping  at  Dundee, 
and  remained  there  for  two  years,  when  they  re¬ 
moved  to  Ban’ington,  Cook  County;  in  1871  they 
returned  to  Dundee  Township,  and  located  on  the 
farm  that  has  since  been  the  homestead  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  consisting  of  200  acres. 

S.  W.  Bi'owning  was  a  man  of  mai'k  in  the 
community  where  he  lived;  was  universally  trusted, 
and  filled  various  local  offices  of  honor  and  trust. 

I  He  attended  the  services  of  the  Congregational 
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Church'.  He  died  May  22,  1886,  and  left  a  valua¬ 
ble  estate  to  his  family,  consisting  of  the  home¬ 
stead  named  above  and  some  500  acres  of  good 
farming  land  located  in  other  parts  of  Kane  and 
Cook  Counties,  Ill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  were  the  parents  of 
live  children,  named  Lucy  E.,  Howard  A.,  Clara 
M. ,  W.  J.  (deceased)  and  Julia  E.  The  mother 
of  this  family  still  resides  with  her  children  at 
the  homestead  in  Dundee  Township;  she  is  an 
amiable  and  highly  respected  lady.  She  sends  her 
children  to  the  Elgin  schools,  aiming  to  give  them 
a  thorough  education. 


OSIAH  LYIvE,  residing  on  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Section  19,  Kaneville  Township,  was 
born  March  18,  1842,  in  Avoca,  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated.  He  is  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Lucinda  (Shults) 
Lyke,  both  natives  of  Palatine,  Montgomery  Co., 
N.  Y.,  the  former  of  whom,  a  son  of  John  I. 
Lyke,  was  born  in  1801,  and  died  in  March,  1886. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  enlisted  in  defense 
of  the  Union  cause,  August  25,  1862,  in  Company 
F,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  New  York  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry,  in  which  he  served  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  struggle,  participating  in  many  of 
the  •  engagements.  Ho  was  mustered  out  after 
the  close  of  the  war  September  27,  1865,  receiving 
an  honorable  discharge. 

He  returned  to  his  home,  then  in  the  town  of 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  and  December  31,  1868,  he  married,  in 
the  town  of  Avoca,  N.  Y. ,  Caroline  Gray,  a  native 
of  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. ,  and  a  daughter  of 
Ambrose  and  Catherine  (Richards)  Gray,  also  na¬ 
tives  of  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. ;  they  died,  the 
father,  January  1,  1882,  and  the  mother,  January 
1,  1872.  Ambrose  Gray  was  a  son  of  William  and 
Nancy  (Saltsman)  Gray,  also  natives  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  County;  he  was  a  prominent  farmer,  and  served 
in  many  local  offices  of  trust.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah 
Lyke  have  been  blessed  with  five  children:  Marvin 
A.,  Viletta  C.,  William  R.,  David  E.  and  Carrie 
M.  Two  years  after  their  marriage  the  young 
couple  came  to  Illinois,  where  Mr.  Lyke,  in  1871, 
bought  the  farm  of  179  acres  where  he  now  re¬ 


sides,  and  the  family  at  once  settled  thereon.  Mr. 
Lyke,  since  locating  in  Kaneville,  has  taken  fore¬ 
most  rank  as  a  successful  l’epresentative  farmer 
and  useful  citizen.  He  has  served  his  vicinity  as 
school  director  for  six  years,  and  has  also  held 
other  local  offices.  In  politics  he  follows  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  believing  their 
pi’inciples  to  be  practically  the  best  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country. 

CLARK  M.  HUMISTON  (deceased)  was  a 
native  of  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  born 
October  23,  1826.  When  a  young  man  he 
moved  to  New  Haven,  Ohio,  where  for  some 
time  he  clerked  in  the  mercantile  establishment  of 
Phelps  &  Sons.  In  1850  he  went  to  California, 
and  engaged  in  mining  for  gold,  but,  his  health 
failing,  he  returned  two  years  later,  and  settled 
in  the  township  of  Pierce,  De  Kalb  Co.,  Ill., 
where  he  resided  until  1874.  At  this  date  he  came 
to  Kaneville  Township,  Kane  County,  taking  up 
his  residence  on  a  farm  that  he  purchased,  three 
miles  southeast  of  Kaneville  Village,  which  he  oper¬ 
ated  until  November  15,  1883,  when  he  was  un¬ 
fortunately  killed  in  a  terrible  railroad  accident 
near  Streator,  Ill.,  caused  by  a  freight  train  run¬ 
ning  into  a  passenger  train.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  judgment  and  business  ability,  and  for 
several  years  served  his  fellow  citizens  as  school 
director  in  both  De  Kalb  and  Kane  Counties,  in 
De  Kalb  County  as  supervisor  and  in  other  local 
offices. 

Mr.  Humiston  was  married  February  11,  1852, 
to  Elizabeth  P.  Price,  who  was  born  in  New  York, 
May  2,  1831,  and  from  this  alliance  the  following 
named  children  were  born:  Frank  P.,  born  March 
10,  1854;  Carrie  C.,  born  December  7,  1855;  Fred 
I.,  born  September  15,  1857;  Clara  H.,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  1859;  Charlotte  E.,  born  October  24, 
1861;  Clarence  M.,  bom  May  11,  1863;  Bennett, 
born  February  18,  1865;  Emily  E.,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1868;  Mary  M.,  born  July  10,  1871;  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Lester  (twins),  born  April  7,  1873;  Lulu 
M. ,  born  May  23,  1879.  All  of  this  large  family 
are  still  living  except  Clara  H.,  Charlotte  E., 
Chester  and  Lester. 
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The  widowed  mother  is  now  a  resident  of  Kane- 
ville  Village.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Nancy  (Comstock)  Price,  the  former  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  the  latter  of  Connecticut.  Thomas 
Price  was  a  farmer,  and  a  resident  of  Gainesville, 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years;  ho  was  a 
prominent  man  in  his  vicinity,  and  filled  various 
offices  such  as  justice  of  the  peace,  etc. 


IRAM  BRISTOL.  This  citizen  of  Aurora 
was  born  in  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. , 
March  22,  1800,  his  parents  being  David 
and  Abiah  (Peck)  Bristol,  both  of  whom 
came  of  pioneer  stock  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  resided  near  Newtown. 

Hiram  was  reared  to  farming,  which  occupation 
he  followed  in  his  native  State  until  1842,  when  he 
moved  to  Naperville,  Ill. ,  and  here  carried  on  a 
busy  and  successful  farm  life  for  over  twenty  years, 
retiring  from  it  in  1867  to  locate  in  Aurora.  He 
was  married  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y. ,  before  coming 
west,  to  Miss  Sarah  Spink,  by  whom  he  had  a 
family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  born  in 
New  York.  They  are  named  Ira  (deceased); 
George,  a  substantial  farmer  of  Kendall  County, 
Ill. ;  Sarah,  the  widow  of  Charles  Stolp;  and  Ann, 
wife  of  Frederick  Crane,  a  farmer  of  De  Kalb 
County,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Bristol,  who,  during  her  life,  was  in  full 
connection  with  the  Methodist  Church,  died  here, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Naperville  Cemetery.  Mr. 
Bristol  was  again  married,  his  second  wife  being 
Reab  Spencer,  by  whom  he  has  no  children.  Both 
worship  at  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  body 
he  has  been  a  member  for  over  sixty  years.  Mr. 
Bristol  has  always  been  known  as  an  upright  citi¬ 
zen,  has  reared  and  educated  his  family  well,  and 
lives  to  see  them  respected  members  of  society. 


ICHARD  REED  FERRISS,  proprietor  for 
the  past  twenty  years  and  more  of  a  livery 
stable  in  Aurora,  was  born  in  Peru,  Clinton 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1830,  to  Reed  and 
Lydia(Ricketson)  Ferriss,  both  natives  of  Vermont, 
and  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry  in  that  State  on  the 


mother’s  side.  The  Ferrisses  in  Vermont  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  originally  of  Welsh  stock.  Reed 
Forriss  tfas  a  carpenter,  a  business  he  followed  for 
many  years.  He  came  with  his  family  to  Illinois 
in  the  fall  of  1839,  and  located  in  Oswego  Town¬ 
ship,  Kendall  County,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
He  and  his  wife  had  seven  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Richard  R.  Ferriss  was  but  nine  years  of  age 
when  he  came  with  his  f ather’ s  family  to  Illinois.  He 
grew  to  manhood  on  the  old  homestead,  in  Kendall 

o 

County,  and  in  the  meantime  obtained  a  good  com¬ 
mon  school  education.  His  early  manhood  was 
spent  in  farming  on  the  old  homestead.  In  1855 
his  mother  died,  but  he  remained  on  the  farm  until 
1866,  when  he  came  to  Aurora  and  engaged  in  his 
present  business,  and  as  a  citizen  he  has  been 
identified  in  promoting  its  best  interests  ever  since. 
He  has  served  his  fellow  citizens  as  a  member  of 
the  city  council  for  three  terms. 

Mr.  Ferriss  was  married  in  Kendall  County  to 
Martha  J.  Fowler,  a  native  of  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y. ,  who  died  in  1866,  leaving  a  daughter,  now 
a  teacher  in  Aurora.  He  was  married  the  second 
time  to  Miss  Louisa  J.  Hathaway,  a  native  of  New 
York,  and  they  have  four  children:  Edward  Reed, 
Richard  Truman,  Alice  and  Bessie.  The  family 
are  attendants  of  the  New  England  Congregational 
Church  of  Aurora. 


diOHN  HERLEHY.  Of  the  many  employes 
I  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
)  road  there  are  few  if  any  who  better  com¬ 
mand  the  confidence  of  their  employers.  Mr. 
Herleliy  is  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Kilcornie, 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  1837,  a  son 
of  Thomas  and  Nora  (Lyons)  Herlehy.  The  father 
died  when  John  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  widowed  mother  then  came  with  her  family  to 
America,  locating  in  Chicago.  The  young  man 
remained,  and  aided  his  mother  in  the  care  of  the 
family  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
sought  and  secured  employment  as  fireman  on  a 
locomotive.  His  work,  however,  was  mostly  for 
years  in  the  building  of  railroads,  superintending 
a  steam  shovel.  In  this  capacity  and  as  engineer 
he  was  in  Canada  and  several  of  the  Northern 
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States,  and  was  at  work  in  New  Orleans  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  He  then  came  North,  and 
for  a  time  was  fireman  on  a  locomotive;  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  he  was  given  an  engine,  and 
he  has  since  been  continuously  employed  in  his 
present  position. 

In  October,  1802,  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Herlehy  and 
Ellen  M.  Guinne  were  united  in  marriage.  She  is 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Julia  (Haleran)  Guinne, 
and  was  born  in  Bantry,  the  County  Cork,  Ireland. 
Of  this  marriage  there  have  been  born  eight  chil- 
dren — five  sons  and  three  daughters — as  follows: 
Thomas  J.  (the  eldest  son,  learned  the  machinist’s 
trade,  and  is  now  a  foreman  in  the  watch  factory 
Elgin),  Annie,  Nellie  M. ,  Julia  E.,  John  C., 
Arthur  D.,  William  Francis  and  Daniel  Emmett. 
The  second  daughter,  Nellie  M.,  is  a  graduate,  and 
is  preparing  to  become  a  school  teacher.  The 
family  worship  at  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Mr.  Herlehy  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  H.  society, 
and  was  one  of  its  original  organizers.  For  many 
years  and  during  the  existence  of  the  church  tem¬ 
perance  society  he  was  one  of  its  chief  promoters. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 


TR.  TROENDLE.  Though  yet  a  young 
man,  this  gentleman  has  climbed  well  up  the 
ladder  to  commercial  fame.  He  is  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  born  at  Louisville,  January  4, 
1859,  son  of  Joseph  F.  (an  artist  by  profession) 
and  Louise  (Smith)  Troendle,  natives  of  France 
and  Germany,  respectively,  and  who  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1848  locating  first  at  New 
York,  whence  they  moved  to  Louisville,  Ky. ,  in 
1850.  Later  in  1807  the  family  returned  to  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Germany. 

Coming  to  this  country  once  more,  in  1869,  the 
family  located  in  Chicago,  and  in  1876  T.  R.  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  VanNortwick  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  At  the  organization  of  the  St.  Louis 
Paper  Company  Mr.  Troendle  was  received  into 
the  firm  as  junior  partner;  and  in  1884  he  came  to 
Batavia  to  assume  the  duties  of  vice-president  of 
the  Western  Paper  Bag  Company,  which  is  a  stock 


company  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  giving 
employment  to  some  fifty  hands.  The  business 
turns  out  about  2,000,000  bags  per  day,  which 
find  a  ready  market  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
West,  the  annual  sales  amounting  to  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $200,000. 

October  1,  1884,  Mr.  Troendle  married  Lillie 
A.  McClellan,  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  born  in  Hop¬ 
kinsville,  Ky. ,  December  18,  1865;  her  father,  a 
native  of  West  Virginia,  is  first  cousin  to  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  and  her  mother  is  a  relative 
of  Solomon  P.  Sharpe,  of  Kentucky. 


HESTER  PARMELEE  TRASK.  This 
gentleman  (now  deceased),  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  most  respected  citizens,  having 
lived  in  Aurora  or  its  vicinity  for  some 
fifty-one  years,  belonged  to  that  class  of  pioneers 
of  Kane  County,  whose  lives  were  so  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  development  of  its  interests, 
as  to  form  an  important  part  of  its  records.  He 
was  born  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  October  8, 
1818,  his  progenitors  being  of  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  His  father,  Joseph  C.  Trask,  a  black¬ 
smith  by  trade,  married  Lydia  Dickison,  and  to¬ 
gether  the  young  couple  left  Seneca  County,  N. 
Y. ,  and  located  in  Melmore,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio, 
the  then  “Far  West,”  in  1822;  they  afterward 
moved  to  Toledo,  and  settled  later  in  Sandusky 
County,  Ohio,  where  they  engaged  in  farming. 

Chester  Parmelee  Trask,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  came  to  Illinois.  He  had  gained  a  fair 
knowledge  of  lumber  milling,  and  in  1889  located 
at  Aurora,  where  he  was  identified  with  that  in¬ 
terest  for  several  years.  He  had,  meantime,  ac¬ 
cumulated  property,  and  in  1854  settled  on  his 
farm  in  Aurora  Township,  which  he  conducted 
successfully  for  many  years.  Here  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Fanny  Sheldon,  the  union  being  blessed 
with  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters: 
Amasa.a  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  in  Greene,  Butler 
Co.,  Iowa;  Luther,  who  gave  his  life  in  defense 
of  the  Union  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  (his  father 
visited  him,  cared  for  him  and  brought  his  body 
home,  and  he  is  buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother); 
Lucilla,  the  wife  of  Orrin  Squires,  a  farmer,  in 
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Seward,  Neb. ;  Alonzo,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  who 
lost  his  life  while  in  railroad  employ  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory  (he  is  buried  at  Spokane  Falls); 
Melissa,  the  wife  of  Greenwood  Barclay,  a  carpen¬ 
ter  and  builder,  in  Aurora;  and  Chester  Eugene, 
in  commercial  business  in  Chicago.  The  mother 
of  these  children  died,  and  is  buried  in  West 
Aurora  Cemetery.  Mr.  Trask  was  again  married, 
Miss  Julia  A.  Hunt  becoming  his  second  wife, 
and  one  son  and  one  daughter  were  born  to  them, 
viz.:  James,  a  machinist,  in  Chicago,  and  Cora,  a 
stenographer  and  correspondent,  also  in  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Trask  was  born  in  Jay  County,  Ind., 
and  is  a  daughter  of  James  and  Jane  (Dempsey) 
Hunt,  pioneers  of  Kendall  County,  Ill.,  and 
natives  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Trask  is  a  member  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Trask  was  killed 
at  Aurora  by  a  runaway  accident,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine  years.  While  he  and  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Hunt,  were  driving  down  the  Galena  Street 
hill,  the  breeching  of  the  harness  broke,  causing 
the  horses  to  run  away.  Mr.  Trask  attempted,  in¬ 
effectually,  to  stop  them,  but  the  wagon  was  over¬ 
turned,  throwing  both  occupants  out.  Mr.  Hunt 
escaped  with  a  few  slight  bruises,  but  Mr.  Trask 
was  not  so  fortunate.  He  was  badly  cut  about  the 
head,  and  became  unconscious  soon  after  his  re¬ 
moval  to  his  home.  Ho  died  the  following  morning. 

OHN  M.  SIMMONS,  farmer,  residing  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Section  7,  Kaneville 
Township,  where  he  owns  a  linely  improved 
and  productive  farm,  is  a  native  of  the  Empire 
State,  born  in  1825,  and  is  a  son  of  Jacob  Simmons, 
a  native  of  New  York  State.  In  his  youth  he 
learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  builder,  a  busi¬ 
ness  he  subsequently  carried  on  for  several  years. 
In  1856  he  moved  to  De  Kalb  County,  111.,  and 
soon  thereafter  located  in  Kaneville  Townsliqi, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  occupied  in  the  care  of 
his  farm. 

Mr.  Simmons  was  married  February  6,  1853, 
to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Henry  J.  and  Lydia  (Miller) 
Snyder,  natives  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  of 
German  descent,  and  the  result  of  this  union  is  a 
family  of  three  children:  Adin  D.,  married  to 


Sarah  M.  Benedict,  residing  in  Brookings  County, 
Dak. ;  Franklin  L.  and  Alta  E.  In  politics  Mr. 
Simmons  supports  the  Democratic  party,  taking 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  has  ever 
been  a  patron  of  education,  and  is  an  honored  and 
zealous  member  of  the  Methodist  denomination, 
attending  Maple  Park  Church,  of  which  he  has 
been  steward  and  secretary  for  several  years.  He 
has  served  his  vicinity  in  various  offices  of  public 
trust. 

MOS  MINER,  deceased.  This,  the  first  set¬ 
tler  of  Kaneville  Township,  together  with 
his  estimable  wife  and  infant  child,  was 
among  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those 
brave  pioneers,  who  many  years  ago  came  into 
the  wilderness,  and,  by  dint  of  strong  will  and 
persevering  industry,  coupled  with  uprightness  of 
purpose,  began  the  work  of  improvement,  and 
caused  the  silence  to  be  broken  by  the  sound  of 
the  hammer  and  the  ax.  He  was  born  April  11, 
1814,  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  was 
reared.  December  30,  1834,  he  there  married 
Amanda  Rose,  a  native  of  the  same  county,  born 
January  7,  1819;  in  the  spring  of  1838,  with  their 
infant  child,  they  came  to  Michigan,  thence  to 
Illinois,  arriving  at  Chicago,  August  1,  1836. 

The  same  fall  Mr.  Miner  made  claim  to  land  in 
Kaneville  Township,  bid  did  not  move  on  the 
same  with  his  family  until  May  10,  1837,  making 
then,  without  doubt,  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  the  confines  of  what  is  now  Kaneville  Township. 
It  is  related  that  at  the  above  date  his  cash  capi¬ 
tal  had  dwindled  to  $1.  They  were,  however, 
thoroughly  equippod  with  courage,  industry  and 
energy,  and  the  young  couple  began  building  a 
home  in  the  wilderness.  As  the  years  rolled  round 
success  attended  their  efforts;  cultivated  fields 
sprang  up  as  if  by  magic  around  them,  giving  a 
most  bounteous  yield;  large  bodies  of  land  were 
bought,  adding  to  their  original  claim  until  the 
homestead  consisted  of  nearly  800  acres  of  the 
most  productive  and  highly  improved  land;  their 
primitive  dwelling  eventually  gave  way  to  a 
modern  and  commodious  residence,  surrounded 
with  convenient  out-buildings,  and  the  desert  of 
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1837  was  transformed  into  a  garden.  Neighbors 
became  numerous,  whereas,  in  1837,  but  one  log- 
house  or  building  of  any  kind  existed  between 
their  homo  and  Aurora.  During  the  happy  years 
thus  spent  in  building  up  a  home  the  pioneers 
had  born  to  them  ten  more  children. 

Amos  Miner  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  he  lived;  was  a  promoter  of  the 
causes  of  education  and  religion,  and  in  fact  of 
every  enterprise  of  a  public  nature  cultivated  to 
benefit  the  people  at  large.  He  was  exceptionally 
prosperous,  and  his  wealth  was  acquired  solely  by 
energy,  labor  and  economy.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican,  and  he  served  the  township  in  several 
local  offices  of  public  trust— -for  four  years,  1858 
to  1862,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  died  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1879,  leaving  an  honored  name  and  a  large 
estate  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children.  His 
widow  still  resides  at  the  homestead  in  Kaneville 
Township.  The  record  of  their  children  is  as 
follows:  Rosalind  R.,  born  December  22,  1835,  in 
New  York  State,  died  in  Kaneville,  March  19, 
1854;  Mary  L.,  born  November  27,  1837,  now 
Mrs.  Alexander,  living  at  Campton  (was  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Kaneville  Township);  Roxie 
A.,  now  Mrs.  McDole,  born  April  19,  1840; 
Malcolm  M.,  born  December  2,  1842;  Wesley  O., 
born  April  17,  1845;  Eliza  J.,  born  November  8, 
1848,  died  September  24,  1849;  Flora  E.,  born 
March  2,  1851;  Edith,  born  September  13,  1853, 
died  May  24,  1854;  Willington  C.,  born  April  15, 
1855;  Orpha,  born  December  9,  1857;  Elmer  R., 
born  February  24,  1863,  died  October  10,  1863. 


El  LISHA  WARNE.  The  reigning  sovereign 
of  England,  in  the  year  1652,  made  a  grant 
I  for  the  settlement  of  the  colony  of  New 
Jersey  to  fourteen  Englishmen,  and  among 
those  stalwart  adventurers  was  one  Thomas  Warne, 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  that  name  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  One  of  the  descendants  is  the  gentleman  whose 
name  appears  above.  He  is  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  born  March  6,  1832,  a  son  of  Henry  and 
Charity  (Stives)  Warne  [see  sketch  of  John 
Warne],  who  came  to  this  part  of  the  county  in 
1837,  and  were  here  engaged  in  farming  and  keep¬ 


ing  the  old  hotel  named  by  Gov.  Ford  “  The  Half¬ 
way  House,”  the  weatherbeaten  sign  of  which, 
swinging  from  a  sturdy  oak,  represented  to  the 
wayworn  traveler  the  sun  rising  behind  some 
hills.  Many  noted  chax-acters  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  at  their  hostelry,  among  them  Gov.  Ford; 
ex-Gov.  Marcy  and  wife,  of  New  York;  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  John  Wentworth.  When  Elisha 
Warne  was  a  boy  of  some  eight  summers  Gov. 
Ford  presented  him  with  a  half-dollar  piece,  the 
first  coin  of  that  denomination  he  ever  possessed. 

He  made  his  home  with  his  parents  until  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  and  January  20,  1864,  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Woodman,  who  was  born  in  Du  Page 
County,  Ilk.  January  20,  1840,  daughter  of  Ira 
and  Eunice  Ann  (Kimball)  Woodman,  both  parents 
being  natives  of  New  Hampshire.  The  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warne  were  Oakley  H.,  at  home; 
Lulu  (deceased)  and  Ernest  E.,  at  home.  After 
marriage  the  parents  settled  in  Elburn,  where  they 
still  reside,  and  where  Mr.  Warne  conducts  a  ware¬ 
house.  He  also  owns  a  stock  and  grain  farm  just 
outside  of  the  village,  where  he  has  some  very  fine 
horses.  In  politics  Mr.  Warne  is  a  Republican, 
and  in  religion  is  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  Mr. 
Warne  is  a  brother-in-law  of  the  “barbed-wire 
king,”  J.  F.  Glidden,  of  De  Kalb,  Ill. 


AMES  ANDERSON  CARLISLE,  an  active 
and  prosperous  resident  of  the  city  of  Elgin, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  Montgomery  Co. ,  N. 
Y. ,  June  3,  1827,  a  son  of  Dr.  William  and 
Lydia  (Schuler)  Carlisle,  of  Scotch  and  German 
descent,  respectively,  and  of  old  families  in  the 
Empire  State. 

James  A.  spent  the  years  of  childhood  and 
youth  in  his  native  place,  learning  very  thoroughly 
the  lessons  of  hard  labor  and  close  and  constant 
economy.  When  still  quite  a  young  man  he  set 
sail  for  California,  enticed  to  the  Western  Slope  by 
the  stories  of  sudden  wealth  awaiting  all  lucky 
comers.  He  spent  six  years  in  California,  most  of 
the  time  carrying  on  a  grocery  store.  In  1858  he 
returned  to  the  East,  and  in  a  short  time  came  to 
Illinois  in  the  hunt  for  a  permanent  home,  and 
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located  in  Elgin,  satisfied,  after  all  lxis  roving,  that 
here  was  the  favored  land,  take  it  all  in  all.  After 
his  removal  to  this  place  he  commenced  to  read 
law,  and,  qualifying  himself,  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  profession.  In  time  he  closed  his 
law  business,  and  embarked  in  the  hardware  trade; 
afterward  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
establishing  a  creamery  and  cheese  factory,  and 
he  is  now  extensively  occupied  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  products  of  the  dairy. 

James  A.  Carlisle  and  Alida,  daughter  of 
James  G.  Sprague,  of  Oshkosh,  AVis.,  and  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  were  united  in  wedlock,  and  to 
them  have  been  born  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
living,  and  two  sons,  now  deceased,  as  follows:  S. 
Addie,  John  A.,  C.  Sylvanus  and  H.  Burton,  living, 
and  Guy  S.  and  F.  Perry,  deceased.  The  family 
worship  at  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  members 
of  this  pleasant  family  are  prominent  in  the  society 
circles  of  Elgin,  and  much  respected'  generally. 
No  man  in  the  community  stands  more  fair  of 
name  than  Mr.  Carlisle.  For  ten  years  he  was 
elected  by  his  neighbors  to  the  office  of  township 
supervisor.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the  city 
fathers,  and  in  all  positions,  private  or  public,  has 
been  capable,  faithful  and  honest.  He  is  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Elgin  Academy,  and  was  an  active 
promoter  and  stockholder  in  the  organization  of 
the  Elgin  Watch  Factory. 


FERRY  BOWDISH,  a  successful,  retired 
^  farmer  of  Blackberry  Township,  was  born 
at  Milford,  N.  Y. ,  September  17,  1835, 
son  of  Joseph  and  Ann  (Fairchild)  Bowdish, 
the  former  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  of  old  Puri 
tan  stock,  and  all  of  a  race  of  long-lived  people. 
In  1855  the  family  came  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in 
Blackberry  Township,  where  the  father  purchased 
a  farm,  and  died  June  10,  1870,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age;  his  widow  died  December 
23,  1879,  in  her  eighty-first  year. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  the  third  in 
a  family  of  seven  children,  remained  under  the 
parental  roof  until  of  age,  attending  the  district 
schools.  December  25,  1856,  he  married  Jane 
Caroline  Smith,  who  was  born  May  22,  1837,  in 
Blackberry  Township,  this  county.  Her  parents 


were  James  and  Azubah  (Farnesworth)  Smith,  the 
former  a  native  of  Erie  County,  Penn.,  and  the 
latter  of  New  York  State.  They  came  to  Illinois 
in  1830,  settling  upon  a  farm  purchased  in  Black¬ 
berry  Township.  Of  the  ten  children  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Bowdish  is  the  eighth,  and 
she  with  her  parents  spent  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  their  lives.  January  27,  1874,  the  mother  de¬ 
parted  this  life,  and  October  17,  1878,  the  father 
died,  both  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  soldier  in  the  AVar  of  1812,  and 
helped  to  construct  Commodore  Perry’s  fleet,  re¬ 
ceiving  for  his  services  a  Government  grant  of  1 60 
acres  of  land  and  a  pension.  The  maternal  ances¬ 
tors  of  Mrs.  Perry  Bowdish  served  in  the  AVar  of  the 
Revolution,  and  she  has  now  in  her  possession  a 
horn  cup  used  by  her  great-grandfather,  John 
Farnesworth,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Smiley, 
of  De  Kalb  County,  has  the  canteen  carried  by 
their  father  in  the  AVar  of  1812. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowdish,  after  their  marriage, 
began  farming  in  Blackberry  Township,  on  the 
place  still  owned  by  them,  a  fine,  well-improved 
stock  and  grain  farm  of  140  acres,  located  on  Sec¬ 
tions  21,  22  and  27,  about  five  miles  from  Elburn. 
They  have  had  five  children:  Effie  A.  (now  Mrs. 
G.  S.  Beam,  of  Elburn),  Addie L.,  unaccomplished 
artist,  at  home;  Anna,  also  at  her  parental  home, 
and  two  deceased.  For  the  last  nine  years  the 
family  have  had  their  home  in  the  village  of  El¬ 
burn.  Beginning  life  under  adverse  circumstances, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowdish  have  by  their  industry  and 
economy  built  up  for  themselves  a  pleasant  home 
and  accumulated  a  supply  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
Though  not  members  of  any  church,  they  are  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  and  benevolent.  Mr.  Bowdish  is  a 
member  of  the  village  council,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  school  board.  In  his  political  views 
he  is  a  Republican. 


^  EORGE  M.  CLARK.  This  gentleman  is  a 
descendant  of  a  New  York  State  family, 
who  for  generations  were  residents  of  the 
vicinity  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  His  parents, 
John  S.  and  Julia  (Jay)  Clark,  moved  to  Illinois 
and  located  in  Sugar  Grove  Township,  Kane 
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County,  where  the  father  followed  farming,  as 
well  as  his  trade  of  mason,  carpenter  and  builder; 
he  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Clark,  also  a  native  of  New 
York  State. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Sugar 
Grove  Township,  Kane  County,  June  5,  1851. 
He  learned  and  worked  at  the  painter’s  trade. 
He  married  Ella  M.  Withing,  and  they  have  one 
child — Elmer  J.  For  the  past  several  years  Mr. 
Clark  has  been  engaged  in  farming,  and  now 
resides  on  Section  2,  Kaneville  Township. 


W'l ALTER  KECK.  The  territory  lying 
I  along  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
“Base  Line  Road”  has  within  its  area 
numerous  people  who  bear  the  surname 
of  Keck,  and  so  plentiful  are  they  that  a  school- 
house  in  the  neighborhood  has  been  named 
‘  ‘  Keck' s  schoolhouse.  ’  ’  These  people  are  among 
the  representative  families  of  early  settlers,  and, 
while  the  name  is  familiar  as  a  household  word,  it 
is  recognized  by  all  as  belonging  to  a  family 
respected  and  worthy. 

Adam  Keck,  the  father  of  Walter,  was  a 
native  of  Fonda,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  his 
birth  occurring  March  12,  1814.  His  wife,  nee 
Catherine  A.  Coolman,  was  born  in  the  same  town 
June  12,  1815,  and  came  with  her  husband  to 
Kane  County,  Ill.,  October  1,  1840.  Mr.  Adam 
Keck,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  farming,  died 
July  8,  1870,  and  was  buried  in  the  Keck  Ceme¬ 
tery.  His  widow  survived  him  ten  years,  her 
death  occurring  July  12,  1880;  she  was  also  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Keck  Cemetery. 

Walter  Keck  was  born  August  17,  1847,  in 
Sugar  Grove  Township,  Kane  County,  and  was 
reared  to  the  life  of  a  farmer.  December  81, 
1879,  he  married  Sarah  L.  Elliott,  and  to  them 
one  son  has  been  born — Arthur  R.  Keck.  Mrs. 
Walter  Keck's  parents  are  Eastern  people.  Her 
father,  William  T.  Elliott,  was  born  in  Connecticut, 
June  10,  1810,  and  is  now  a  well-known  and 
greatly  respected  citizen  of  Aurora.  His  wife, 
Rebecca  (Pierce),  was  born  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
October  11,  1818,  and  came  to  the  site  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Village  at  a  very  early  day.  The  home¬ 


stead  of  Walter  Keck  is  located  on  Section  36,  in 
the  township  of  Sugar  Grove,  his  excellent  farm 
containing  124  acres.  Mr.  Keck  has  been  prom¬ 
inently  identified  with  the  affairs  of  his  township 
and  locality.  His  religious  inclinations  have  led 
him  to  a  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  while,  politically,  his  fortunes  are  cast 
with  those  of  the  Republican  party.  For  over  six 
years  he  has  held  the  office  of  school  trustee  in  his 
district.  He  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the 
I.  O.  O.  F. ,  and  has  long  been  a  leading  spirit  in 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  being  a  member  of':t 
Division  No.  726,  located  at  Montgomery.  In 
this  latter  order  he  has  filled  the  positions  of  sen¬ 
tinel,  assistant  conductor,  conductor,  financial 
scribe,  worthy  patriarch  and  worthy  chaplain,  and 
he  is  now  past  worthy  patriarch. 


Fj  ELIX  MC  GINN,  another  of  the  numerous 
employes  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  who  have  their  homes  in 
Aurora,  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. , 
November  21,  1841,  and  is  a  son  of  Patrick  and 
Rose  (Montague)  McGinn,  of  that  place,  who  were 
from  County  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  and  who  reared 
in  this  country  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter.  In  1857,  when  Felix  was  sixteen  years 
old,  the  family  removed  to  Marshall,  Mich. ,  where 
the  parents  died,  the  mother  in  1865  and  the  father 
in  1867.  After  following  farm  work  in  Michigan 
for  about  four  years,  Felix  came  to  Aurora,  having 
an  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  William  Cummings, 
and,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Cummings,  was 
persuaded  to  engage  in  railroad  work.  After  firing 
for  about  three  years,  he  was  given  charge  of 
an  engine  in  the  Chicago  yards,  when,  after  eight¬ 
een  months’  work,  he  was  sent  on  the  road  as  one 
of  its  trusted  engineers,  a  position  he  has  filled 
with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfactorily  to  the  com¬ 
pany  ever  since.  Mr.  McGinn  married,  in  Aurora, 
July  27,  1867,  Miss  Zoa  Eliza  Murray,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  Olive  (Archambeau)  Murray, 
natives  of  Canada,  of  Missisquoi  Bay,  Province  of 
Quebec.  The  results  of  this  union  are  three  sons 
aud  one  daughter:  Franklin  Felix,  the  eldest,  who 
has  taken  up  railroad  business  in  the  shops  in 
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Aurora;  Frederick  Joseph,  who  is  attending  school, 
and  Edward  Earnest  Mitchell  and  Mary  Rose  Olive 
(twins).  All  were  born  in  Aurora  except  Frederick 
Felix,  who  is  a  native  of  Kewanee,  Ill.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McGinn  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Mr.  McGinn  is  an  acknowledged  care¬ 
ful  engineer,  an  energetic  man  and  a  good  citizen. 

- -*«* - 

DH.  HAEGER,  who  is  extensively  engaged 
|  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  in  Dun- 
'  dee,  Elgin  and  Gilbert’s,  was  born  in  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  Germany,  August  7,  1839,  his 
father,  David  Haeger,  being  by  occupation  a 
farmer.  He  was  married  in  his  native  land  to 
Mary  Prange,  who  came  with  him  to  America  in 
1854,  and  they  made  a  home  some  four  miles  east 
of  Algonquin,  McHenry  Co.,  Ill.  Here,  in  1873, 
the  wife  and  mother  died.  She  had  six  children, 
four  of  whom  are  yet  living,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  being  the  only  one  in  Kane  County.  After 
his  wife’s  death  Mr.  David  Haeger  visited  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  and  in  1878  returned  to  America  with  a 
second  wife  in  the  person  of  Sophia  Spaulding. 
He  located  in  Dundee,  where  he  died  in  1881, 
aged  seventy-four  years.  His  widow  still  resides 
in  Dundee. 

D.  H.  Haeger  had  no  favorable  opportunity  to 
attend  school  after  leaving  his  native  land,  but,  by 
contact  with  the  world,  he  has  gained  a  valuable 
practical  business  education,  which  has  served  him 
in  life  to  good  purpose.  He  remained  in  his 
father’s  home  until  1864,  when  he  married  Caro¬ 
line  Reese,  a  native  of  Germany,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Eliza  Reese,  of  Barrington,  Ill.  She 
died  in  1867,  leaving  one  daughter,  Emma,  who, 
now  grown  to  womanhood,  resides  at  home,  and 
one  son,  Robert,  since  deceased.  In  1870  Mr. 
Haeger  married  Mary  Weltzien,  of  Huntley,  Ill., 
and  whose  native  land  is  Germany.  By  this  second 
marriage  Mr.  Haeger  became  the  father  of  six 
children:  Edith  (deceased)  and  Thusnelda,  Edna, 
David,  Mary  and  Edmund,  living  at  home. 

In  1867  Mr.  Haeger  built  a  grain  elevator  at 
Barrington,  bought  grain  and  sold  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  In  1871  he  sold  his  farm  of  275  acres  in 
Lake  County,  moved  to  Dundee,  and  began  the 


manufacture  of  brick,  and  also  for  a  time  sold 
agricultural  machines.  He  became  a  part  owner 
of  the  brickyard  at  Dundee,  and  later  purchased 
the  entire  concern.  In  1881  he  bought  the  brick¬ 
yard  at  Elgin,  and  in  1885  purchased  land  at  Gil¬ 
bert’s  Station,  where  he  erected  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  This  factory  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  His  various 
works  employ  over  100  men,  and  have  a  capacity  of 
10,000,000  brick  and  2,500,000  tile  per  annum. 
For  the  past  fourteen  years  Mr.  Haeger  has  resided 
with  his  family  in  his  tine  and  commodious  brick 
house,  situated  on  Prospect  Hill,  overlooking  the 
village  and  river,  and  titted  up  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  Not  only  is  he  a  manufacturer,  but 
is  the  possessor  of  several  farms  throughout  this 
and  McHenry  Counties.  He  is  a  man  widely  known 
and  respected  for  qualities  of  excellence  in  both 
business  and  social  life. 


LPHONSO  YATES.  Thomas  and  Olive 
(Rawson)  Yates,  the  parents  of  Alphonso, 
were  both  natives  of  New  Jersey.  Alphonso 
Yates  was  born  July  13,  1806,  in  Marcellus, 
Onondaga,  Co. ,  N.  Y.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
1834,  he  married  Hannah  Lindsey,  who  was  born 
in  Luzerne,  N.  Y. ,  February  19,  1816.  She  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  six  children,  and  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1879.  The  children  were  Almyron  C. , 
born  December  24,  1835;  Amelia  L.,  born  July  11, 
1837;  Alphonso  B. ,  born  April  23,  1839;  Adelbert 
C. ,  born  February  8,  1847,  died  July  19,  1848, 
and  is  buried  at  Blackberry;  Edwin  T. ,  born  March 
18,  1850,  died  September  9,  1851,  is  also  buried 
at  Blackberry;  and  Ella  F.,  born  December  3, 
1853.  June  10,  1839,  Mr.  Yates  and  family 
located  in  Blackberry  Township,  Kane  Co.,  Ill., 
settling  upon  a  farm  he  rented  for  three  years  of 
Squire  West.  When  he  had  harvested  and 
threshed  out  his  first  crop  of  wheat,  he  loaded  it 
into  a  wagon  and  hauled  it  to  Chicago,  more  than 
forty  miles  distant.  But  failing  to  find  a  pur¬ 
chaser  for  it,  ho  returned  to  St.  Charles,  paid 
6  shillings  a  barrel  to  have  the  wheat  ground, 
and,  making  another  trip  to  Chicago,  sold  the  flour 
for  20  shillings  a  barrel.  This  would  scarcely 
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be  considered  profitable  farming  at  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Yates  subsequently  purchased  a  claim, 
for  -which  he  paid  the  sum  of  $50,  and  continued  to 
reside  upon  it  until  the  fall  of  1865,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Batavia.  He  has  since  that  time  been 
engaged  to  some  extent  in  building  operations.  He 
was  at  one  time  pathmaster,  and  served  three  years 
as  school  director.  Mr.  Yates  is  a  Republican. 


FJ  RANK  P.  CONDE,  a  native  of  Batavia,  was 
born  February  14,  1852,  to  Cornelius  B. 
and  Hannah  M.  (Quant)  Conde,  natives  of 
New  York  State,  who  came  to  Illinois  when 
it  was  little  better  than  a  wilderness,  and  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Batavia,  where  the 
father,  who  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  opened  the 
first  shop  in  his  line,  having  to  haul  his  iron  and 
coal  from  Chicago  by  wagon.  Cornelius  B.  Conde 
was  a  prominent  citizen,  and  served  as  supervisor. 
He  died  very  suddenly  while  waiting  for  a  train 
September  8,  1885,  aged  seventy-one  years;  ‘his 
widow  is  now  (1887)  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 

In  1873  Frank  P.  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Cole  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  mittens, 
robes,  etc.,  at  Batavia,  and  the  firm  has  deservedly 
met  with  much  success.  June  17,  1874,  Mr. 
Conde  married  Miss  Emma  Harrington,  a  native 
of  near  Brandon,  Vt.,  born  May  13,  1858,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ephraim  and  Lucy  Harrington  who  came  to 
Illinois  from  Vermont  and  settled  in  De  Kalb 
County.  To  Mr.  and  Mr.  Conde  have  been  born 
two  children:  Guy  H.,  born  May  9,  1876,  and  Ma¬ 
bel  C.,  born  August  24,  1879.  Mr.  Conde  is  of 
French  extraction,  his  early  ancestors  having  been 
driven,  through  religious  persecutions,  from  France 
to  Holland,  whence  they  emigrated  to  America. 


LBERT  F.  L ADIEU.  This  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  younger  men  of  Aurora  who  are 
\  able  representatives  of  its  established  bus¬ 
iness  interests.  He  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ,  March  27,  1854.  and  was  reared  in  Concord,  N. 
H.,  whither  his  father,  Peter  Ladieu,  a  mason  by 
trade,  had  removed  when  Albert  F.  was  a  lad.  In 
Concord  our  subject  grew'  to  manhood,  and  obtained 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  of  carpenter  and 


builder.  He  had  begun  millwrighting,  and  in 
1882  came  west,  where  for  about  a  year  he  was 
closely  connected  w'ith  that  trade. 

In  the  following  year  he  selected  a  location  in 
Aurora,  where  he  has  purchased  a  permanent 
home.  In  Springfield,  N.  H.,  he  married  Fran- 
celia  Lull,  and  to  their  union  have  been  born  one 
son  and  one  daughter:  Minott  E.  and  Sadie  May, 
aged  (1887)  ten  and  seven  years,  respectively. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ladieu  are  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  are  highly  respected  by  the  people 
among  whom  their  lot  has  been  cast. 


ON.  H.  T.  ROCKWELL,  the  present  popu¬ 
lar  and  efficient  mayor  of  the  city  of  St. 
Charles,  is  a  native  of  Orleans  County,  N. 
Y.,  born  September  13,  1835,  a  son  of 
David  J.  and  Ruth  Keeler  Rockwell,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  New  York,  respectively.  They  were  de¬ 
voted  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  David  J.  Rockwell  for  many  years  was 
elder,  steward,  class  leader,  and  was  also  active  in 
Sunday-school  work,  in  which  he  had  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  his  wife.  H.  T.  Rockwell’s  edu¬ 
cation  was  obtained  at  the  schools  of  his  vicinity 
and  the  high  school  at  Akron,  N.  Y.  In  1855  he 
migrated  westward,  and  came  almost  direct  to 
Blackberry  Township,  Kane  County,  making  his 
home  in  that  locality  for  several  years,  engaging 
in  agricultural  pursuits  in  summer,  and  teaching 
school  winters.  In  the  year  1863  he  changed  his 
residence  to  the  city  of  St.  Charles,  and  soon 
afterward  established  his  present  insurance  and 
real  estate  business,  which  his  promptness  and 
energy  has  made  a  success  from  its  commencement. 

Mr.  Rockwell  has  held  positions  of  honor  and 
trust,  such  as  alderman,  assessor,  etc.,  and  in 
1872  was  elected  circuit  clerk  of  Kaue  County, 
serving  for  four  years.  He  is  at  the  present  time 
mayor  of  the  city  of  St.  Charles;  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  and  is  an 
influential  factor  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican 
party  in  his  county  and  district.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  was  four  years  worship¬ 
ful  master,  and  is  a  member  of  St.  Charles  Lodge, 
No.  14.  I.  O.  O.  F. 
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Mr.  Rockwell  and  Mary  A.  Stone  were  married 
April  18,  1860,  in  the  city  of  St.  Charles,  Ill.,  of 
which  town  she  was  a  native,  born  November  21, 
1843,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Caroline  Blood  Stone, 
who  were  early  settlers  in  St.  Charles,  coming  from 
Massachusetts,  their  native  State,  to  Illinois, 
about  the  year  1840.  Amos  Stone  was  favorably 
known  as  one  of  the  strong,  influential,  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  St.  Charles,  who  contributed 
materially  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  place. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockwell  were  born  the  fol 
lowing  named  children:  Frank,  a  druggist  in  St. 
Charles,  who  was  for  three  years  principal  of  the 
East  Side  High  School  of  that  place;  Hattie B.,  a 
graduate  of  the  High  School,  is  with  her  parents. 
In  April,  1871,  the  family  circle  was  broken  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Rockwell.  She  had 
for  years  been  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  January  15,  1872,  Mr.  Rockwell  was 
married  to  Emma  C.  Osgood,  born  July  14,  1846, 
in  Vermont.  Her  parents  became  residents  of  St. 
Charles  in  1864,  where  the  father  died  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 


El  LIAS  MYERS,  the  subject  of  this  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
l  County,  Penn.,  in  1828.  He  is  a  son  of 
Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Myers  who  came  west 
in  1844,  and  located  in  Will  County,  Ill,  where  the 
father  died  in  1845.  Elias  worked  at  farming  in 
Will  County  until  1853,  when  he  went  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  he  was  successful  in  mining  operations 
for  a  few  years.  Returning  to  Illinois,  he  pur¬ 
chased  land  in  Wheatland  Township,  Will  County, 
where  he  was  a  successful  farmer  for  several  years. 
He  married  there  Miss  Sarah  Johnson,  who  died 
February  13,  1883,  leaving  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  sons,  Burton  H. ,  VY al¬ 
lace  and  William,  are  all  substantial  farmers  of 
Wheatland  Township;  Edith  L.  and  Pearly  P.  are 
at  home.  Mr.  Myers  has  ever  been  to  the  front  in 
support  of  measures  advancing  the  interests  of  his 
locality.  He  served  as  supervisor  of  his  township 
and  on  the  school  board  of  his  district.  During 
the  late  Civil  War  he  gave  liberally  of  his  means  for 
the  support  of  the  Union  cause.  He  has  been  a 


successful  man  in  business,  and  besides  his  large 
farm  of  160  acres  in  Wheatland  Township  has 
681  acres  in  Hancock  County,  Iowa,  and  good 
city  property  in  Aurora,  all  the  result  of  his  own 
accumulations.  His  wife,  Sarah,  was  born  in  Cas- 
tleton,  Vt. ,  and  came  west  with  her  father,  Hiram 
Johnson,  who  settled  in  Wheatland  Township, 
Will  Co.,  Ill.,  in  1844. 


LEXANDER  V.  SILL,  one  of  the  old  and 
well-known  citizens  of  St.  Charles,  and  for 
twenty  years  postmaster  of  the  place,  was 
born  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  April  29, 
1807.  His  pai’ents,  Moses  and  Sarah  (Belord) 
Sill,  natives  of  Connecticut,  removed  to  New  York 
State  in  an  early  day.  Alexander  V.  left  home 
and  began  life  for  himself  when  very  young;  he 
learned  the  gunsmith’s  trade  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

In  1827  he  married  Miss  Angelica  E.  VanVost, 
who  was  born  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. , 
October  5,  1807.  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Hannah 
(Vrooman)  VanVost,  natives  of  New  York,  who 
came  of  patriotic  stock.  Her  grandfather  served 
as  a  commissary  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  He  lived  to  be  over 
one  hundred  and  five  years  old. 

In  1841  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sill  came  to  St.  Charles, 
spent  two  years  on  a  farm,  and  have  since  resided 
in  the  village.  Mr.  Sill  was  appointed  postmaster 
under  Lincoln’s  administration,  and  held  the  office 
for  twenty  years;  also  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
and  probate  judge.  Of  the  eight  children  born  to 
them  six  are  now  living:  George,  Robert  T. , 
Henry,  Julia,  Lydia  and  Sarah. 


THOMAS  J.  BROWN,  a  native  of  Forfar, 
Scotland,  was  born  July  17,  1835,  a  son  of 
David  and  Helen  (Shepherd)  Brown,  natives 
of  the  feme  locality  in  Scotland.  The 
father  was  born  January  1,  1800,  at  Forfar,  and, 
being  left  an  orphan,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  at  the  tender  age  of  ten  years.  He 
struggled  successfully  through  boyhood,  picking 
up  his  education  as  he  went  along,  and  when 
twenty-one  years  old  he  had  made  his  way  so  sue- 
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cessfully  as  to  become  at  that  time  a  cattle  dealer, 
which  business  he  followed  for  ten  years. 

In  the  year  1829  he  was  united  in  wedlock  with 
Helen  Shepherd,  and  in  1841  he  came  with  his 
family  direct  to  Kane  County  from  Scotland,  and 
made  his  selection  of  320  acres  of  farm  land  in 
Section  29,  Virgil  Township.  Six  of  his  ten  chil¬ 
dren  are  still  living,  and  are  all  respected  citizens 
of  Ivane  County.  He  was  actively  engaged  in 
managing  his  farm  until  1870,  when  he  retired 
from  the  more  active  pursuits  of  life.  March  16, 
1878,  the  gentle  wife  and  beloved  mother  peace¬ 
fully  passed  away.  Mr.  Brown  is  surrounded  by 
his  children  in  this  the  afternoon  of  his  long  and 
useful  life,  greatly  respected  in  the  community  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  things  that  lend  such 
a  charm  to  old  age.  He  is  an  honored  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity;  politically,  he  is  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Democratic  party. 

Thomas  J.  Brown  came  to  this  country  with 
his  parents  in  1841,  and  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm,  receiving  the  advantages  of  the  public 
schools,  with  one  year’s  attendance  at  an  academy. 
He  remained  with  his  parents  until  1861,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  served 
four  years  in  the  army.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Williamsburg,  Gaines’  Mill,  Malvern  Hill,  Antie- 
tam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg 
and  several  minor  engagements.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  in  1865,  and  returned  to  the  farm, 
where  he  spent  two  years.  In  1871,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  brother-in-law,  C.  E.  Smiley,  he 
opened  a  store  at  Maple  Park,  where  they  kept  a 
full  line  of  drugs  and  groceries,  Mr.  Smiley  retir¬ 
ing  in  December,  1886. 

January  3,  1877,  Mr.  Brown  married  Miss 
Ella  C. ,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Lathrop.  They 
have  tivo  children,  born  as  follows:  Glen,  born 
April  6,  1878;  Neil,  born  June  6,  1880;  Bessie, 
born  November  2,  1882;  Florence,  born  November 
6,  1884,  and  Paul,  born  December  1,  1886. 

Mr.  Brown  served  his  township  one  year  as 
collector,  and  the  corporation  of  Maple  Park  as 
trustee  for  six  years.  He  takes  an  active  interest 
in  general  affairs;  politically,  affiliating  with  the 
Democratic  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 


Lodge,  No.  139,  at  Sycamore.  He  is  a  man  of 
shrewd  observation,  sound  judgment,  and  is  a 
representative  citizen  of  his  community. 

ILLIAM  M.  SMITH,  who  has  hardly 
yet  reached  the  prime  of  life,  and  who  is 
widely  known  and  esteemed  for  his  many 
excellent  qualities,  was  born  on  his 
father’s  farm,  in  Venango  County,  Penn. ,  April  23, 
1843.  He  has  followed  the  vocation  of  farming, 
and  his  thrift,  industry  and  integrity  have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  honored  citi¬ 
zens  of  his  township.  His  father,  Charles  Smith, 
married  Jane,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Betsey 
McClelland.  Charles  Smith  came  to  Kane  County 
in  1845,  and  settled  on  Section  1,  Burlington 
Township,  purchasing  160  acres,  to  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  added,  until  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
October  14,  1869,  he  owned  378  acres.  His 
widow  still  survives  him. 

William  M.  Smith  remained  upon  his  father’s 
farm  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Illinois  Infantry, 
serving  two  years  and  ten  months,  and  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  battle  of  Beardstown,  where  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  opposed  by  Morgan’s  guerrillas,  and  at 
Resaca,  Ga. ,  May  14,  1864;  at  the  latter  battle 
his  brother  was  wounded,  and  William  M.  returned 
with  him  to  Illinois.  Upon  his  return  to  the  army 
he  reported  to  Gen.  Thomas,  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  was  assigned  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Four¬ 
teenth  United  States  Colored  Troops,  as  second 
lieutenant,  which  position  he  held  ten  months,  and 
then  resigned.  He  then  returned  to  his  home  in 
Illinois,  and  took  a  commercial  course  in  Aurora, 
after  which  he  engaged  in  farming.  In  1869  he 
went  to  Pennsylvania  and  engaged  in  prospecting 
for  oil,  with  fair  success.  Being  called  home  by 
his  father’s  illness,  he  did  not  return  to  the  oil 
regions,  but  entered  upon  farming. 

January  5,  1870,  Mr.  Smith  married  Esther 
C.,  a  daughter  of  David  Sholes,  and  a  native  of 
Burlington  Township,  born  April  20,  1852.  She 
I  spent  her  childhood  with  her  parents,  and  received 
such  an  education  as  could  be  obtained  at  the  dis- 
I  trict  school  and  at  the  Academy  of  Elgin;  previous 
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to  tier  marriage,  she  taught  school  one  term.  In 
the  spring  of  1870  Mr.  Smith  and  his  young  bride 
went  to  McLean  County,  Ill. ,  where  they  engaged 
in  farming  three  years,  and,  returning  to  Kane 
County,  Mr.  Smith  dealt  in  stock  ten  years,  buy¬ 
ing  cattle  throughout  this  and  adjoining  counties; 
he  now  owns  and  cultivates  410  acres  of  land,  and 
his  wife  has  200  acres  in  her  own  right.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  have  been  born  four  children: 
Alice  J.,  John,  Fred  and  Lydia  Ernestine. 

Mr.  Smith  has  served  his  township  as  well  as 
his  country;  he  was  elected  school  director,  serv¬ 
ing  four  terms,  and  has  also  been  highway  com¬ 
missioner,  serving  in  the  latter  capacity  six  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  Potter  Post,  G.  A.  It.,  at 
Sycamore,  Ill.  The  family  attend  the  services  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 


ICHAEL  MURRY  is  one  of  the  well-to  do 
farmers  of  Elgin  Township.  His  residence 
is  on  Section  1 9,  is  shaded  by  a  natural 
grove,  and  has  a  barn  52x86  feet,  built  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000.  This  choice  dairy  farm  of  135 
acres  is  well  drained  and  cultivated,  and  finely 
stocked  with  horses  and  cattle,  among  which  is  a 
herd  of  twenty-five  cows.  Its  fields  are  watered  by 
five  natural  springs.  He  was  born  in  Hampshire, 
Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  May  22,  1855,  his  parents  being 
Michael  and  Mary  (Kalanghar)  Murry,  natives  of 
Ireland.  They  came  to  America  in  1854,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Hampshire,  Kane  County,  where  they 
bought  forty  acres,  and  added  to  it  until  they  had 
160.  The  father  was  a  consistent  Catholic,  and  a 
hearty  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Michael  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  farm,  and 
received  a  good  education.  Upon  reaching  his 
majority  he  rented  land  for  two  years,  then  went 
to  Elgin,  where  he  followed  teaming  for  a  business. 
April  4,  1883,  he  married  Mary  (McCoy)  Higgins, 
widow  of  Patrick  Higgins,  and  a  daughter  of  John 
McCoy,  of  St.  Charles.  Shortly  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  they  repaired  to  their  present  home.  Mrs. 
Murry  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1855,  and  her 
parents  brought  her  to  America  in  1856;  they  are 
now  residents  of  St.  Charles  Township,  where  they 
have  a  farm  of  120  acres.  She  spent  her  youth  on 


her  father’s  farm,  and  received  a  good  common- 
school  education.  February  12,  1871,  she  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Patrick  Higgins,  and  to 
them  were  born  three  children:  Mary,  born  May  7, 
1875;  Edward,  born  June  15,  1877;  and  John, 
born  September  9,  1879.  Mr.  Higgins  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1881,  and  his  widow  then  removed  to 
Elgin,  where  she  resided  until  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Murry.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murry  have  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Daniel,  born  January  18,  1884;  and  Agnes, 
born  September  27,  1886. 

ILLIAM  H.  WILSON.  Prominent  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Kane  County  was  the 
late  Hiram  Wilson.  A  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  he  came  to  Illinois  in  1839, 
and  settled  on  Section  8,  Elgin  Township;  bought 
a  small  farm,  and  by  energy  and  industry  added 
to  it  until  he  had  300  acres.  He  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  J.  Kimball,  daughter  of  Joseph  Kimball,  of 
Kane  County,  and  to  them  were  born  five  children: 
Melvin  (deceased);  Joseph  A.,  now  of  Nevada; 
Mary  I.,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Salisbury,  of  Elgin; 
Susan  C. ,  now  Mrs.  C.  J.  Cole,  of  Elgin;  and 
William  H. ,  of  Elgin  Township.  The  mother  of 
this  family  died  October  2,  1855,  the  father 

August  2,  1885. 

William  H.  Wilson  was  born  in  Elgin,  Kane 
Co.,  Ill.,  February  13,  1848,  and  during  his  early 
life  he  received  a  good  education.  When  ho  be¬ 
came  of  age  he  rented  his  father’s  farm,  and  has 
always  made  the  homestead  his  residence.  Upon 
his  father’s  death  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
farm,  and  now  owns  250  acres,  comprising  one  of 
the  finest  farms  in  the  township,  in  soil  and  as  re¬ 
gards  location;  and  it  is  all  in  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  tile  drained  and  supplied  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  living  water.  Mr.  Wilson  has  seventy- 
five  cows,  and  a  good  stock  of  horses.  There  are 
on  the  farm  two  good  houses,  one  built  in  1886,  of 
modern  style  of  farm  house,  three  large  barns,  a 
carriage  house,  cribs,  etc.  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a 
politician,  but  takes  an  interest  in  matters  relative 
to  the  public  good,  and  is  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  has  served  as  school 
director  two  years.  December  27,  1871,  he  was 
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married  to  Harriet  E.,  daughter  of  S.  W.  Kings¬ 
ley,  of  Barrington,  Cook  Co. ,  Ill. ,  and  they  have 
four  children,  as  follows:  AddieM. ,  born  in  March, 
1873;  Mabel  E.,  born  July  2,  1880;  Fred  H., 
born  September  12,  1881;  and  Leroy  K.,  born 
September  4,  1883. 


J JOSEPH  BURTON,  one  of  the  oldest  mer¬ 
chants  in  Batavia,  where  he  settled  in  1852, 
/  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  April  3, 
1817.  Upon  first  locating  in  Batavia  Mr. 
Burton  established  himself  in  the  market  business, 
upon  a  capital  of  $150.  That  line  of  trade  he 
continued  for  ten  years,  adding  a  stock  of  groceries 
about  1858,  and  about  1864  opening  out  also  a 
line  of  dry-goods.  In  1877  he  connected  the  mer¬ 
chant  tailoring  business  with  his  establishment, 
and  has  enjoyed  a  growing  and  prosperous  trade. 

Mr.  Burton  was  married  in  1839,  and  has 
eleven  children  living.  The  fact  that  he  has  never 
held  an  office  of  any  kind  is  very  good  evidence 
that  lie  has  not  been  a  seeker  after  official  distinc¬ 
tion.  Politically,  he  is  a  Republican.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church. 


ElBENEZER  HANFORD.  Among  the  men 
who  have  achieved  success  by  their  own 

_ I  efforts  is  Ebenezer  Danford.  He  was  born 

near  Concord,  N.  H. ,  March,  23,  1814,  and 
is  a  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Hepsibeth  (DuFur)  Dan- 
ford.  On  the  paternal  side  he  comes  of  old  Puri¬ 
tan  stock,  while  on  the  maternal  side  he  is  of 
French  extraction.  His  maternal  grandfather  came 
to  America  as  a  volunteer  under  La  Fayette,  and 
served  through  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

When  Ebenezer  Danford  was  twenty- four 
years  of  age  (in  1838),  his  parents  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois  and  settled  at  Geneva,  Kane  County,  where 
they  lived  until  their  death.  When  he  had  at¬ 
tained  his  seventeenth  year  Ebenezer  was  ap¬ 
prenticed,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  the  trade  of 
machinist,  at  which  he  worked  for  five  years. 
Then  he  moved  to  Boston,  Mass. ,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Adams  Printing  Press  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  until  1837,  in  which  year  he  engaged 


with  the  Hudson  River  Locomotive  Company,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  with  whom  he  stayed  for 
two  years,  when  he  too  immigrated  to  Geneva, 
where  he  and  his  brother  began  the  manufacture 
of  furniture.  Later  they  erected  a  machine  shop 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  also  constructed 
the  first  mill  race  there.  They  likewise  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  a  variety  of  imple¬ 
ments.  While  engaged  in  this  business  Mr.  Dun- 
ford  invented  a  mowing  machine,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  successful  grass-cutting  ma¬ 
chine  ever  invented.  He  has  a  gold  medal, 
awarded  in  1852  by  the  Chicago  Mechanics  Insti¬ 
tute,  for  the  best  mower,  besides  many  diplomas, 
etc.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated 
Danford  Super-heated  Steam  Generator,  a  patent 
car  axle,  and  other  articles. 

January  20,  1846,  Mr.  Danford  was  married  to 
Permelia  A.  Howard,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
State  in  1826,  and  is  a  daughter  of  David  and 
Ella  (Irwin)  Howard,  who  came  to  Illinois  in  1836> 
and  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Geneva, 
where  Mr.  Howard  was  interested  in  the  erection 
of  a  mill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danford  are  the  parents 
of  seven  children,  of  whom  five  are  living,  viz: 
Ralph  D. ,  a  druggist  in  Geneva;  Clara  A.,  wife 
of  Peter  Loucks,  of  Aurora;  Jessie,  a  talented 
musician;  Jennie,  living  with  her  parents;  and 
Fred,  a  machinist,  in  Aurora.  Mr.  Danford  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  has  been  president  of 
the  town  board  of  Geneva.  He  is  a  F.  &  A.  M. 


OLE  M.  TOMLE.  This  gentleman  presents 
j  a  striking  instance  of  what  steady  perse- 
/  verance  and  strict  application  to  business 
can  accomplish.  When  first  arriving  in 
Chicago  thirty- three  years  ago  he  possessed  but 
three  shillings;  now  ho  owns  a  handsome  four- 
story  stone  block,  known  as  the  “  Tomle  Block,” 
on  Wilson  Street,  Batavia,  erected  by  him  in  1876, 
in  addition  to  his  present  extensive  business  as 
dealer  in  furniture,  carpets,  undertaker’s  goods, 
etc.  He  is  a  native  of  Norway,  born  October  28, 
1827,  son  of  Ole  J.  and  Mary  Tomle. 

Immigrating  to  America  in  1853,  Ole  M. 
landed  at  New  York,  thence  came  west  and  located 
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at  Milwaukee,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  that 
of  cabinet-maker,  till  1854,  in  which  year  he 
moved  to  Batavia,  and  here  for  a  period  of  two 
years  followed  carpentering.  He  then  embarked 
in  his  present  business,  in  which  he  has  met  with 
much  success.  In  1853  he  married  Johanna 
Carina  Anderson,  also  a  native  of  Norway,  born  in 
1825,  and  by  her  has  one  child,  Oliene  Mary,  wife 
of  Thomas  Snow,  of  Batavia.  The  mother  died 
in  1874,  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
in  1870  Mr.  Tomle  wedded  Gertrude  Jacobson, 
born  in  Norway  in  1842.  By  this  union  there  are 
three  children:  Anna  G. ,  Samuel  M.  and  Frank 
G.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomle  are  both  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church;  in  politics  he  is  a  Republican, 
with  Prohibition  proclivities. 


HEODORE  S.  HAWLEY  was  born  in  Cana- 
joharie,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Yr. ,  July  4, 
1815.  His  ancestors  came  from  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  his  grandfather 
being  Daniel  Hawley.  His  parents  were  Asahel  and 
Lavina  (Parde)  Hawley  (former  a  hatter  by  trade), 
prominent  and  influential  church  people  in  their 
day,  the  father  being  a  deacon  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Theodore  S.  Hawley  was  reared  in  his  native 
village,  where  he  received  a  good  education. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  learned  the  trade  of 
watchmaker,  at  which  he  worked  eight  years.  In 
1839  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  Lake 
County,  where  he  bought  240  acres  of  land  and 
lived  several  years,  subsequently  residing  in  Algon¬ 
quin,  McHenry  County,  one  year.  From  there  he 
removed  to  Rome,  Jefferson  County,  Wis. ,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  1862,  when 
he  came  to  Batavia,  Kane  County,  and  lived 
about  three  years.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Bur¬ 
lington  Township,  and  purchased  100  acres  of 
land,  where  he  has  since  lived.  He  was  appointed 
postmaster  in  East  Burlington  under  President 
Johnson,  and  held  that  office  four  years;  he  has 
served  as  school  director  nine  years.  He  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  is  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  Republican. 

December  26,  1847,  Mr.  Hawley  married  Sarah 


Cramp,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  (Martin) 
Cramp,  and  born  in  Sussex,  England,  March  20, 
1826.  Her  father,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  came 
to  America  in  1829,  and  located  in  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y. ,  where  he  lived  until  1847;  then  moved  to 
Illinois,  and  settled  in  Algonquin,  McHenry 
County.  Mrs.  Hawley  spent  the  portion  of  her 
life  previous  to  her  marriage  with  her  parents,  and 
received  a  common-school  education.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hawley  have  seven  children,  as  follows:  Mar¬ 
cus  A.,  a  farmer  in  Plato  Township,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1848;  Helen  L.,  born  September  9,  1850, 
who  first  married  B.  Elithorpe  (since  deceased), 
and  now  is  the  wife  of  Edwin  Johnson,  of  Blue 
Mounds,  Linn  Co.,  Kas. ;  Anna  E.,  born  February 
28,  1852,  who  became  the  wife  of  Griffin  Con¬ 
ner,  of  Plato  Township ;  Sarah  E. ,  born  March  23, 
1855,  died  April  16,  1855;  Emily  H. ,  born  May 
13,  1858,  wife  of  Henry  Buzzell,  a  farmer  of  Boone 
County,  Ill.;  Cora  E.,  born  April  3,  1861,  married 
August  C.  Berg,  a  farmer,  of  Belvidere,  Ill. ;  Arvin 
T.,  born  October  5,  1864.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawley 
have  eighteen  grandchildren  and  one  great-grand¬ 
child,  three  of  whom  bear  the  family  name. 


OHN  H.  MILLER.  This  citizen  of  Batavia 
is  of  German  and  English  extraction,  and  a 
native  of  Canada.  He  was  born  September 
15,  1854,  a  son  of  Peter  G.  and  Mary  A. 
(Alexander)  Miller,  natives  of  New  England  (where 
the  former  was  a  contractor),  whence  they  moved 
to  Canada.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
Peter  G.  Miller  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Regiment 
I.  Y.  C. ,  and  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  had 
three  horses  shot  under  him,  the  last  one  falling 
on  and  disabling  him.  He  is  a  member  of  the  G. 
A.  R.  Post. 

When  John  H.  was  one  year  old  the  family 
came  to  Kane  County,  Ill.,  where  the  father  fol¬ 
lowed  farming,  and  the  lad  received  a  common 
school  education.  When  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  commenced  work  with  the  U.S.  Wind  Engine 
&  Pump  Company,  Batavia,  as  an  engineer,  attend¬ 
ing  to  business  in  the  summer  time  and  school  in 
the  winter,  taking  also  a  coures  of  instruction  in 
draughting  in  Chicago.  By  close  application  to 
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business  be  was  from  time  to  time  promoted  from 
one  position  to  another,  until  he  reached  his  present 
responsible  post  of  assistant  superintendent  for 
the  company. 

February  17,  1877,  Mr.  Miller  became  united 
in  marriage  with  Maggie  J.  Updyke,  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill., March  4,  1858,  and  one  child'lias  blessed 
their  union — George  L. ,  born  May  27,  1883.  In 
politics  Mr.  Miller  is  a  Democrat;  he  has  served 
as  president  of  the  town  board. 


CHARLES  W.  SISSON,  blacksmith,  of  Big 
Rock,  was  born  in  1846,  in  McHenry  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ill.,  a  son  of  Allen  and  Laura  Ann 
(Wisner)  Sisson,  natives  of  New  York  State, 
the  former  a  son  of  Holden  Sisson.  The  father 
of  Holden  was  thrice  married,  and  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  children:  Holden,  Ellen  (wife  of  O.  M. 
Hayden,  in  Black  Hawk  County,  Iowa),  Clara 
(afterward  Mrs.  McDonald,  whose  husband  was  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament),  Mrs.  Lyons 
(also  of  Black  Hawk  County,  Iowa),  Wallace  (mar¬ 
ried,  and  a  resident  of  Iowa),  and  another  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  wife  of  a  physician  in  Canada.  Holden 
Sisson  came  to  Illinois,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Will  County.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War  he  was  given  the  captaincy  of  a 
company,  in  which  capacity  he  served  throughout 
those  troublous  times.  He  died  about  the  year 
1879.  Allen  Sisson  was  an  early  settler  of  Mc¬ 
Henry  County,  where  for  many  years  he  was 
engaged  in  farming.  He  now  lives,  retired,  in 
Marengo,  Ill.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  eight 
children,  of  whom  the  following  named  are  now 
living:  Charles  W. ;  Frank  H. ,  married,  in  Big 
Rock  Township;  Florence  B. ,  wife  of  Charles 
Sears,  in  Boone  County,  Ill. ;  Myrtie,  a  school¬ 
teacher  in  McHenry  County. 

Charles  W.  Sisson,  when  eighteen  years  of  age, 
enlisted  in  the  Seventeenth  Illinois  Volunteer  Cav¬ 
alry,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Beveridge,  serv¬ 
ing  two  years — during  the  first  year  without  a 
single  day  off  duty,  but  during  the  second  his 
health  failed.  He  was  mustered  out  in  February, 
1865,  and  returned  home  to  McHenry  County, 
where  for  nearly  two  years  he  was  on  the  invalid 


list.  In  1869  he  commenced  blacksmithing,  but, 
on  account  of  impaired  health,  abandoned  it,  and 
went  East,  where  for  two  years  he  was  employed 
on  the  N.  Y.  &  E.  R.  R. ,  and  for  a  short  time  on 
the  B. ,  N.  Y.  &  P.  R.  R.  By  the  advice  of  his 
physician  Mr.  Sisson,  in  March,  1880,  took  a  trip 
to  Dakota,  but,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
returned  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  to  Illinois, 
and  embarked  in  his  present  blacksmithing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  village  of  Big  Rock. 

September  16,  1S73,  Mr.  Sisson  married  Amelia 
Burgess,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Boswell  Burgess,  for  many  years  a  cajjtain 
on  the  lakes.  The  result  of  this  union  is  one  son — 
Allen  B. — born  September  29,  1879.  In  politics 
Mr.  Sisson  is  a  Republican,  voting,  as  he  says, 
“just  as  he  shot  in  the  army.’’ 

GALVIN  M.  ANDREWS  is  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  farmers  of  Burlington  Township, 
whose  self-reliant  efforts  have  won  success. 
He  is  a  son  of  Prince  and  Clarissa  (Morse) 
Andrews,  and  was  born  at  Ware,  Hampshire  Co., 
Mass.,  February  16,  1816.  Prince  Andrews,  who 
was  a  farmer,  had  eleven  children,  four  of  whom  are 
now  living — one  in  St.  Louis,  one  in  Boston,  and 
two  in  Kane  County.  The  paternal  ancestors  were 
English.  The  grandfather,  a  native  of  England, 
came  to  this  country  and  became  one  of  the  Revo 
lutionary  soldiers. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Andrews  spent  his  boyhood  in  his 
native  State,  and  three  years  of  his  young  life  in 
a  paper  mill.  In  1837  he  left  home,  and  located 
in  Kane  County,  Ill.,  where  he  bought  160  acres 
of  land  in  Sections  30  and  31,  where  he  is  still 
living.  In  1859  he  went  to  California,  and  en- 
gaged  in  mining,  and  finding  his  impaired  health 
improving,  he  remained  in  that  State  some  years. 
Returning  to  Illinois  in  1864,  he  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing.  He  has  a  choice  selection  of  the  rich  lands 
of  the  county,  which  he  has  placed  under  excellent 
cultivation,  having  the  best  of  general  improve¬ 
ments  throughout,  and  being  well  stocked  with 
choice  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Two  years  ago 
he  erected  a  commodious  residence,  and,  among  his 
other  buildings  is  one  for  grinding  grain  for  stock, 
that  is  a  model  of  convenience  and  utility. 
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Mr.  Andrews  takes  no  great  interest  in  politics, 
but  votes  the  Republican  ticket.  He  has  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  one  year,  and  as  assessor 
two  years.  In  1841  he  married  Miss  Evaline  Day, 
of  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  they  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  seven  children:  William  Wallace,  Sullivan 
Dexter,  Frank,  Horace,  Calvin  D.,  Serena  and 
Augusta.  Serena  is  a  physician  in  Iowa,  and 
Augusta  is  with  her  parents. 

In  1884  Mrs.  Andrews  was  one  day  burning 
packages  of  unused  and  worthless  flower  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds,  among  which  some  one  had  innocently 
put  a  package  of  gunpowder.  An  explosion  took 
placo,  and  she  was  so  severely  burned  that  she 
survived  but  a  few  days. 


RS.  PRUDENCE  PADELFORD,  widow 
of  James  F.  Padelford,  was  born  in  Can¬ 
ada,  in  March,  1823,  a  daughter  of  Elijah 
and  Idalia  (Ward)  Pound,  natives  of  this 
country.  Her  father’s  people,  who  were  Quakers, 
removed  in  1814  to  Canada,  where  Elijah  met  and 
married  Idalia  Ward,  who  had  gone  there  in  1818. 
In  1829  Mr.  Pound  departed  this  life,  aged  forty 
years.  His  widow  continued  to  reside  upon  the 
farm,  and,  though  now  eighty -eight  years  of  age, 
still  retains  and  enjoys  her  faculties,  and  is  a  great 
comfort  to  all  her  friends.  She  is  the  mother  of 
six  children. 

In  1840  Prudence  Pound  was  married  to  James 
F.  Padelford,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  de¬ 
scendant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  of  the  famous 
Roger  Williams,  founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  James  F.  re¬ 
moved  with  his  parents,  Manly  and  Thankful  Pad¬ 
elford,  to  Canada.  He  was  a  teacher,  but  in  1844 
came  to  Illinois,  where  he  purchased  land.  There 
was  nothing  on  the  farm  at  that  time  but  a  log- 
house  and  a  small  stable;  now  it  has  one  of  the 
finest  residences  in  Dundee  Township.  They  had 
a  family  of  ten  children,  as  follows:  Amanda,  now 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Peck;  Phebe,  married  to  A.  D.  Chaf¬ 
fee;  William  H. ,  married  to  Joie  (Ladd)  Starks; 
Melvina,  married  to  A.  Beverly,  died  January  20, 
1872;  Ida,  who  became  Mrs.  A.  Gilbert;  Jessie  (de¬ 
ceased  June  26,  1857);  Franklin  James  (deceased 


May  2,  1887);  Jennie,  married  to  Robert  B.  Kerr; 
Julia  T.,  living  at  home,  and  Manly  E.  (deceased 
August  30,  1884). 

June  15,  1883,  Mr.  Padelford  passed  from 
earth  at  the  age  of  sixty- nine  years.  Mrs.  Pad¬ 
elford  and  her  family  are  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Elgin.  Her  late  husband  was  in  life  an 
earnest  temperance  worker,  anti-Mason,  anti-slav¬ 
ery,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Christian  faith,  as 
held  by  the  Baptist  denomination.  He  was  a  man 
well  posted,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  to  express  his 
mind.  Since  his  demise  Mrs.  Padelford  has  re¬ 
mained  on  the  farm,  and,  although  her  home  has 
been  twice  visited  by  death,  taking  from  her  two 
of  her  beloved  sons,  she  has  borne  up  nobly,  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  were  both  prepared  for  the  change. 
Her  granddaughter,  Melvina  C.  Beverly,  has  re¬ 
sided  with  her  fifteen  years. 


W\ILLIAM  H.  YOUNGES  was  born  in  Flor- 
^  ida,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  April  22, 
1843,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Magdelen 
(Lingenfelter)  Younges,  and  a  grandson 
of  George  Younges,  an  eminent  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lived,  who  held  a  lieutenant’s 
commission  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  War 
of  1812;  he  was  of  German  descent;  the  maternal 
grandmother  of  William  H.  Younges  was  of  Dutch 
descent. 

Charles  Younges  started  in  life  as  a  farmer, 
but  subsequently  engaged  in  mercantile  and  lum¬ 
bering  business,  accumulating  considerable  prop¬ 
erty.  In  1859  he  came  to  Illinois,  settling  in 
Plato  Township,  Kane  County,  where  he  bought 
210  acres  of  land  in  Section  25,  to  which  he  added 
at  different  times  until  he  was  the  owner  of  490 
acres.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  buying 
and  selling  cattle.  He  died  July  4,  1872;  his 
widow  resides  in  Elgin. 

William  H.  Younges  spent  his  boyhood  on  the 
farm,  attending  the  schools  of  the  vicinity,  and 
afterward  completed  his  education  at  Fort  Plain 
Seminary,  New  York.  Having  chosen  farming  as 
an  occupation,  he  bought,  in  1880,  the  old  home¬ 
stead  consisting  of  205  acres,  and  now  gives  his 
chief  attention  to  the  dairy,  owning  sixty  cows. 
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The  farm  is  well  watered  and  drained,  and  is  un¬ 
der  excellent  cultivation,  with  ample  buildings  for 
the  comfort  of  the  stock  and  the  storage  of  grain 
and  hay.  Mr.  Younges  deals  largely  in  stock,  de¬ 
voting  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  Holstein 
cattle,  and  owning  one  animal  of  Dagon  breed,  be¬ 
side  a  large  number  of  high  grade  cows  and  heifers. 
He  also  has  some  very  fine  horses,  one  Norman 
mare,  a  descendant  of  Success  and  Old  Louis 
Napoleon,  beside  other  thoroughbreds,  one  by 
Nimore.  Among  his  horses  are  found  descendants 
of  some  of  the  kings  of  the  turf — one  Hambleton- 
ian  mare  sired  by  Woful,  by  Rysdyke’s  Hamble- 
tonian  (she  had  a  colt  by  Muscatine) ;  also  a  pacing 
mare  by  Silverheels,  of  Hambletonian  stock  (she 
also  has  a  colt  by  Muscatine). 

June  17,  1872,  Mr.  Younges  married  Miss  Im- 
ogene,  daughter  of  Frank  Webster,  of  Elgin,  and 
born  at  Cuba,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  November 
28,  1858.  Her  parents  came  to  Illinois  in  1855, 
and  she  spent  five  years  at  the  Elgin  Academy, 
after  which  she  taught  two  terms.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Younges  have  four  children:  Grade  May,  born 
January  22,  1873;  Walter  C.,  born  April  27, 
1877;  Roy  W.,  born  December  1,  1879;  and  Ed¬ 
win,  born  July  22,  1882.  Mr.  Younges  is  a  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  gentleman,  deeply  interested  in  all 
matters  of  welfare  to  the  farming  affairs  of  the 
county.  He  is  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party. 


Sidney  L. ,  Mary  A.,  Sarah  A.,  Moses  A.  and  Car¬ 
oline  M.  In  1861  Sidney  L.  enlisted  in  Company 
I,  Fifty-second  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers. 
March  24,  1883,  Mrs.  Wanzer,  after  a  painful 
sickness,  died.  September  25,  1884,  Mr.  Wanzer 
married  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Wilbur,  widow  of  William 
W.  Wilbur,  and  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  July 
29,  1832,  a  daughter  of  Beers  and  Catherine 
(Cadogan)  Skidmore,  both  of  Herkimer  County, 
N.  Y.  After  her  marriage  with  Mi-.  Wilbur  she 
came  with  him  to  Carpentersville  in  1861,  and  in 
September,  1881,  Mr.  Wilbur’s  death  occurred. 
Three  children  were  born  to  them,  the  two  now 
living  being  Willard  E.  and  Edna  May.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wanzer  are  both  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 


A.  WANZER  was  born  in  1847,  and  spent 
his  young  days  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  1881  he  purchased  the  old  homestead, 
and  became  the  owner  of  the  place  where 
he  had  been  born.  He  now  owns  188  acres  on 
Section  18,  Dundee  Township.  In  1876  he  was 
united  in  matrimony  with  Miss  Louisa  Underhill, 
a  native  of  Kansas,  and  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Agnes  (Williams)  Underhill,  who  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Kansas  Territory.  They 
were  natives  of  New  England  and  Scotland, respect¬ 
ively.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wanzer,  one  of  whom  died.  Herbert  M.  sur¬ 
viving.  Politically  Mr.  Wanzer  is  a  Republican. 


M  OSES  WANZER,  an  old  settler  of  Dun¬ 
dee  Township,  is  a  native  of  Fairfield, 
_  Vt. ,  born  July  28,  1814.  His  parents, 
J/  Nicholas  and  Betsey  (Hill)  Wanzer,  natives 
of  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  respectively,  came  to 
Illinois  in  1849.  Moses  Wanzer  came  to  Kane 
County  in  1837,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Dundee 
Township,  on  which  he  resided  until  the  fall  of 
1884,  when  he  removed  to  Carpentersville.  He 
is  a  Republican-Prohibitionist,  and  has  held  vari¬ 
ous  offices, such  as  highway  commissioner  and  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  school  board. 

January  5,  1841,  he  married  Miss  Amanda 
Cochran,  who  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Vt.,  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1813,  and  the  children  born  to  them  are 


OUGLAS  BABCOCK  was  born  in  Hender¬ 
son  Township,  Knox  Co.,  Ill.,  August  5, 
1841,  and  is  a  son  of  Linus  and  Euphrasia 
(Douglas)  Babcock,  who,  in  1839,  came 
from  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. ,  to  Knox  County, 
Ill.,  thence,  in  1842,  to  Kane  County,  where  they 
settled  in  Section  8,  taking  up  160  acres.  The 
subject  of  this  biography  obtained  a  good  district 
school  education,  choosing  farming  as  a  life  voca¬ 
tion.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  eighty  acres  of 
choice  land  in  Section  8,  Aurora  Township,  where 
he  has  one  of  the  most  attractive  homes  in  the 
township,  the  residence  standing  on  a  pleasant 
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elevation.  Here  lie  carries  on  mixed  farming, 
raising  cereals  and  choice  grades  of  cattle. 

January  26,  1869,  Mr.  Babcock  led  to  the 
hymeneal  altar  Ellen,  daughter  of  Robert  Harris, 
and  the  fruits  of  this  union  are  two  interesting 
children:  Laura  E.,  born  April  23,  1875,  and 
Andrew  D.,  born  September  23,  1882.  Mr.  Bab¬ 
cock  supports  the  Republican  party,  and  exhibits 
much  interest  in  public  affairs.  His  neighbors 
and  friends  have  evinced  their  respect  for  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  him  by  supporting  him  for  the  past 
nineteen  years  for  the  position  of  school  director, 
an  office  he  has  all  along  filled  with  credit  to  him¬ 
self  and  satisfaction  of  the  district  he  represents. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Modern  Woodmen. 

MAS  A  L.  WHITE  is  a  native  of  Vermont, 
born  in  Windham  County,  September  10, 
1825,  son  of  Amasa  and  Betsy  (Dunton) 
White,  of  old  Puritan  stock.  The  progen¬ 
itors  of  the  White  family  in  America  were  two 
brothers,  who  came  on  the  ‘  ‘  Mayflower.  ’  ’  M  hen 
Amasa  L.  was  fourteen  years  of  age  (in  1839)  his 
parents  moved  to  Illinois  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Geneva  Township,  which  they  purchased  from  the 
Government,  and  which  still  remains  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  family.  Amasa  White,  Sr. ,  was  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Geneva  Township.  He  was  a 
prominent  citizen,  taking  an  active  interest  in  all 
pi’ogressive  movements,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
old  Whig  party.  He  was  born  in  1797,  died  in 
1875,  and  was  followed  in  1878  by  his  widow,  who 
was  born  in  1800.  They  were  members  of  the 
Unitarian  Church. 

Amasa  L.  White  received  a  very  limited  edu¬ 
cation,  and  when  of  age  began  farming,  which  he 
followed  until  1860.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
grain,  coal  and  agricultural  trade  in  Geneva. 
During  Grant’s  administration  he  was  appointed 
United  States  mail  clerk,  and  for  five  years  he 
worked  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway,  then  known  as  the  Chicago  &  Pacific, 
since  when  he  has  resided  in  Geneva.  He  is  a  Re 
publican  and  has  held  many  positions  of  trust, 
amono-  them  those  of  constable,  collector  and  as- 
sessor,  also  deputy  sheriff. 


November  25,  1863,  Mr.  White  married  Cath¬ 
erine  E.  Curtis,  a  native  of  Georgia,  born  April 
29,  1840,  daughter  of  Silas  W.  and  Emma  (Mor¬ 
gan)  Curtis,  of  New  England  extraction,  now  res¬ 
idents  of  Kane  County,  having  located  at  Geneva 
in  1850.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  are  the  parents  of 
five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters:  Frank 
C.,  a  graduate  of  Geneva  High  School;  Katie  E. 
and  Ellen,  both  graduates  of  the  same  school; 
Mary  E.  and  Frederick  S.  Mrs.  White  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  She  comes  of  an 
old  line  of  ancestry,  her  forefathers  having  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

BENJAMIN  BOYES.  Among  those  who  have 
achieved  success  is  the  gentleman  whose 
)  name  heads  this  sketch.  '  He  is  a  native  of 
England,  born  in  Yorkshire,  October  24, 
1816.  His  parents,  Thomas  and  Mary  (Booth) 
Boyes,  were  also  natives  of  England,  where  the 
father  was  a  mechanic. 

Benjamin  learned  his  father’s  trade,  and  in 
1844  immigrated  to  America,  coming  directly  to 
Chicago  by  water,  thence  proceeding  to  St.  Charles, 
Kane  County,  where  he  remained  a  short  time 
prior  to  coming  to  Geneva.  Here  he  engaged 
at  the  shoemaker’s  trade,  and  some  time  thereafter 
in  farming  in  Cook  County,  which  he  followed  in 
connection  with  the  shoemaking  business  for  seven¬ 
teen  years.  He  then,  in  1863,  embarked  in  his 
present  mercantile  business  in  Geneva,  where  he 
has  erected  both  of  the  fine  stone  buildings  occu¬ 
pied  by  himself  and  son.  In  1839  Mr.  Boyes 
married  Mary  Ann  Holroyde,  also  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  born  January  25,  1818,  and 
they  have  been  blessed  with  nine  children.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boyes  are  both  members  of  the  Disciples 
Church,  at  Geneva. 


FjRANK  M.  BLACKMAN,  a  prominent  farm¬ 
er  of  St.  Charles  Township,  is  a  native  of 
Cook  County,  Ill.,  where  he  was  born  Au¬ 
gust  9,  1855.  His  parents,  E.  W.  and  S.  J. 
(Switzer)  Blackman,  settled  on  the  place  where  he 
now  resides,  in  1859.  Here  they  remained  until 
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1881,  when  they  removed  into,  and  are  now  re¬ 
sidents  of,  the  city  of  Elgin.  He  remained  with 
his  parents  until  he  became  of  age,  and  spent 
some  time  in  Texas  and  Kansas,  in  1877.  In  the 
spring  of  1881  he  purchased  the  farm  where  he 
now  lives,  and  which  is  a  stock  and  dairy  farm  of 
200  acres  of  well-improved  land,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  county. 

In  October,  1881,  he  married  Miss  Mary  L. 
Fish,  a  native  of  New  York,  born  in  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  County.  Her  parents,  Samuel  M.  and 
Mary  L.  (Crane)  Fish,  both  natives  of  that 
State,  came  west  in  1867,  and  made  their  home  in 
Chicago.  In  1871  they  came  to  Kane  County,  and, 
purchasing  a  farm  in  Campton  Township,  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  remaining  there  six 
years,  when  they  returned  to  Chicago.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blackman’s  union  has  been  blessed  with  two 
children:  Claud  C.  and  May  E.  Mr.  Blackman 
is  a  Republican,  and  is  a  member  of  St.  Charles 
Lodge,  No.  14,  I.  O.  O.  F. 


C GEORGE  W.  DEMPSTER,  a  well-known 
-  citizen  of  Dundee  Township,  is  a  native  of 
Jj  Kane  County,  born  in  the  house  where  he 
Z*  now  resides,  September  12,  1851,  son  of 
Alexander  and  Jane  B.  (Whittaker)  Dempster,  who 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  township, 
where  they  located  in  May,  1835.  The  mother 
died  when  the  son  was  a  child. 

George  W.  remained  at  home  until  of  age,  and 
in  March,  1875,  he  assumed  entire  control  of  the 
farm.  In  1875  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Alice  A.  Kingsley,  a  native  of  Illinois,  born  at 
Barrington,  Cook  County,  August  9,  1852.  Her 
parents,  Shubal  and  Weighty  (Waterman)  Kings¬ 
ley,  both  worthy  people  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
came  west  and  settled  in  Barrington,  Ill.,  in  1840, 
where  they  now  reside.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  known  as 
a  representative  citizen.  He  has  held  various  offi¬ 
cial  positions,  at  one  time  as  county  commissioner, 
then  as  supervisor,  etc.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dempster’ 6 
union  has  been  blessed  with  three  children:  Willis 
G.,  Mary  K.  and  Earle  H.  The  parents  worship 
at  and  are  supporters  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Mi’.  Dempster  is  a  member  of  the  Mod¬ 


ern  \\  orkmen  of  America,  and  is  one  of  the  board 
of  managers  in  Fox  River  Camp,  No.  61,  at 
Dundee.  He  is  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  and  has  served  three  years  as  commis¬ 
sioner  of  highways.  He  is  at  present  chairman 
of  the  board. 


HARLES  H.  HAINES.  In  1836  Robert  J. 
Haines  father  of  Charles  H. ,  came  with  his 
wife,  Harriet  (Stockey),  from  Cecil  County, 
Md.  (where  he  was  born  in  1799),  to  Chicago. 
Being  a  miller  by  trade,  he,  in  company  with  E. 
H.  Haddock,  of  that  place,  erected  a  mill  there, 
which  he  afterward  gave  up,  and  then  came  to  St. 
Charles,  Kane  County,  where  at  first  he  became 
interested  in  paper  manufacturing,  but  later  again 
engaged  in  the  milling  business,  with  which  he 
was  for  a  long  time  identified.  He  was  an  active, 
energetic  citizen,  taking  part  in  all  movements 
tending  to  the  advancement  of  the  place  where  he 
has  made  his  home,  and  where  he  was  greatly  re¬ 
spected.  He  died  December  6,  1886.  His  son, 
Charles  H.  Haines,  is  now  proprietor  of  the  Excel¬ 
sior  Mills,  at  St.  Charles. 


BT.  HUNT,  one  of  the  highly  respected  and 
oldest  established  merchants  in  this  section, 

_ >  is  a  native  of  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  born 

October  19,  1812.  Mr.  Hunt  received  a 
common-school  education.  In  1836  he  came  to 
Illinois,  and  for  some  time  served  as  clerk  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  same  year  he  removed  to  St.  Charles, 
and  here  engaged  in  his  present  hardware  trade. 
He,  in  company  with  two  other  early  settlers,  named 
Minard  and  Ferson,  purchased  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  land  on  which  the  city  of  St.  Charles 
now  stands. 

In  1842  Mr.  Hunt  married  Harriet  L.  Lathrop. 
a  native  of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. ,  born  in  1822, 
and  a  daughter  of  Simon  and  Jerusha  Lathrop, 
who  came  to  St.  Charles  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1838.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  T.  Hunt  have 
been  blessed  with  the  following  named  children: 
Charles  L.  (deceased),  Frank  B.  (now  a  prosper - 
I  ous  farmer  in  Iowa),  Clarence  T.  (in  St.  Charles) 
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and  Wilber  C.  (an  attorney,  also  in  St.  Charles). 
Mrs.  Hunt  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  stockholders, 
who  established  the  paper  mill  at  St.  Charles,  one 
of  the  first  paper  mills  ever  built  in  Illinois.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  at  various  times 
has  acted  as  a  member  of  the  town  and  school 
boards,  and  has  also  been  county  treasurer. 


ri(  LEXANDER  BINNIE,  one  of  the  well- 
// 1\  known  and  prosperous  farmers  of  Dundee 
|T\\  Township,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  born 
■fj  in  Linlithgowshire,  in  1826.  He  immi¬ 
grated  to  America  in  ,1848,  and  came  directly  to 
Kane  County,  where  he  began  life  for  himself. 
He  is  a  son  of  John  and  Allison  (Templeman)  Bin- 
nie,  who  were  both  worthy  people  of  Scotland, where 
his  father  lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  old. 

Alexander  Binnie  has  been  twice  married,  his 
first  wife  being  Jane  Wilson,  whom  he  married  in 
1850.  One  son,  John  (now  deceased),  was  born 
to  them.  Mrs.  Binnie  died  in  September,  1877. 
His  second  wife,  nee.  Miss  Bertha  F.  Crichton,  he 
married  in  1878.  Four  children  have  been  born 
of  this  union,  as  follows:  James,  Alexander,  Ed¬ 
win  and  Bertha.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Binnie  both  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Politically,  he 
is  a  Republican,  and  has  served  as  assessor  for 
twelve  consecutive  years. 


QEORGE  LEIGH,  importer  and  breeder  of 
Hereford  cattle,  lives  in  Aurora  Township. 

(  In  the  year  1857  British  India  became  the 
,  1  scene  of  the  never-to-be  forgotten  terrible 
Sepoy  mutiny,  in  which  that  great  military  strong¬ 
hold,  the  City  of  Delhi,  a  scene  of  horrible  carnage, 
gained  for  itself  such  historical  renown,  through 
its  wonderful  recapture  from  hordes  of  native 
mutineers,  by  a  few  hundred  “fighting  British  sol¬ 
diers.”  In  that  city,  and  on  the  5th  of  February, 
of  the  year  above  named,  was  born  George  Leigh, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  parents  were  John 
Leigh  (a  captain  in  the  British  army),  and  Marie 
(Brown)  Leigh,  a  lady  of  Scotch  parentage. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  memoir  came 


with  his  parents  to  Canada  in  1862,  where  he  was 
educated  at  the  graded  schools  of  Toronto,  and  in 
1872  he  moved  to  Illinois,  where  he  worked  on  a 
farm  in  Iroquois  County.  In  1876  he  revisited  Can¬ 
ada,  but  finding  better  scope  for  his  aspirations  in 
the  United  States,  he  returned  hither,  and  in  1878 
moved  to  Texas,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  large 
cattle  ranch.  In  1881  he  came  to  Beecher,  Will 
Co. ,  Ill. ,  and  there  commenced  importing  Hereford 
cattle,  a  business  he  pursued  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Leigh  came  to  Kane  County  in  October, 
1884,  and  here  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  O. 
Curry  in  the  importation  of  cattle,  and  in  ISSo,  he 
bought  eighty  acres  in  Section  30,  where  he 
now  resides.  This  he  makes  exclusively  a  stock 
farm,  and  on  it  has  a  fine  herd  of  sixty  head  of  im¬ 
ported  Herefords,  representing  such  famous  sires 
as  Horace  and  Regulus,  and  at  present  the  cele¬ 
brated  sire  Horace  5th  by  Horace.  Mr.  Leigh  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  importer  of  Hereford  cattle  in 
the  United  States,  some  800  having  been  brought 
by  him  direct  from  England.  Among  his  horses  are 
representatives  of  some  of  the  “  kings  of  the  turf. 

November  7,  1883,  Mr.  Leigh  married  Jennie 
’  Jelis,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  they  have  one  child, 
George  Gordon,  born  July  25,  1885.  In  politics 
Mr.  Leigh  is  Independent. 


El  W.  GILBERT,  dry  goods  merchant,  Au¬ 
rora,  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Au- 
_ !  gust  1,  1853,  to  Walter  and  Eliza  (Coo¬ 
ley)  Gilbert,  respected  mercantile  people  of 
that  place,  and  of  an  old  line  of  ancestry  reaching 
back  to  the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  E. 
W.  Gilbert  is  one  of  a  family  of  three  sons  and 
four  daughters.  He  completed  a  good  literary 
training  in  the  schools  of  Ashton,  Lee  Co. ,  Ill. , 
whither  his  father  and  family  had  removed  in 
1855.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  engaged 
as  a  clerk  in  the  grocery  business,  an  occupation 
he  followed  until  1879,  when  he  embarked  in 
business  at  Aurora,  where  he  has  since  been  fa¬ 
vorably  and  well  known  as  an  honorable  merchant 
and  citizen. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  married  here  to  Miss  Nellie  E. 
Breese.  the  accomplished  daughter  of  J.  H.  Breese, 
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Esq.,  of  Earlville,  Ill.,  now  deceased.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  His  father 
gave  up  his  life  in  defense  of  the  Union  cause 
during  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  Company 
G,  Seventy-fifth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  died  in  the 
Military  Hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  June, 
1863;  his  widow  died  in  1871.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a 
painstaking,  business  man,  and  deservedly  popular. 


Frederick  schaub  was  bom  in  Wai- 

deck,  Germany,  November  17,  1843,  and 
__  is  a  son  of  Frederick  and  Henrietta  (Schaef¬ 
fer)  Schaub.  He  received  a  good  education 
in  his  native  country,  and  when  eleven  years  of 
age,  in  1854,  he  immigrated  to  America,  landing 
in  New  York  City,  thence  came  direct  to  Aurora, 
where  an  uncle  resided,  and  here  grew  to  manhood 
in  that  city  and  vicinity.  He  industriously  applied 
himself  to  agriculture,  and  subsequently  bought  a 
farm,  which  he  conducted  for  some  years;  then 
sold  out  and  engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
hay,  later  becoming  largely  interested  in  the  ice 
trade,  his  present  business,  and  has  been  the  agent 
at  Aurora  for  the  Philip  Best  Brewing  Company 
since  1875.  He  has  been  quite  prominent  as  a 
real  estate  owner,  having  erected  several  prominent 
and  substantial  buildings,  thus  adding  greatly  to 
the  growth  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Schaub  was  married  at  Aurora  to  Caroline 
Breitung,  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  and  they 
have  two  sons  and  two  daughters:  Maggie,  Frit- 
zie,  Joseph  and  Minnie.  Mr.  Schaub  is  well  and 
popularly  known  throughout  the  vicinity  as  a  re¬ 
liable  business  man,  and  one  of  Aurora’s  most  en¬ 
ergetic  and  enterprising  citizens.  He  is  an  attend¬ 
ant  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  member  of  the  1.  O. 
O.  F.  and  encampment;  of  the  Society  of  Mutual 
Aid;  of  the  Aurora  Lieder  Kranz,  as  well  as  the 
Turnverein. 


ElUGENE  STETLER,  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Aurora,  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born 

_ l  in  Allentown,  Lehigh  County,  August  1, 

1846.  His  parents  were  Daniel  and  Celin- 
da  (Keiper)  Stetler,  whose  ancestry  on  both  sides 
is  traced  to  the  early  German  pioneers  of  that 


State.  Daniel  Stetler  was  a  merchant,  well  and 
favorably  known  in  commercial  circles  of  that  part 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  1854. 

Eugene  Stetler  received  a  good  common-school 
education  in  Allentown,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
entered  the  store  of  Weinsheimer  &  Newhard,  of 
that  place,  as  clerk.  He  spent  about  four  years 
there,  receiving  a  thorough  commercial  training, 
and  on  leaving  the  enqdoy  of  that  firm  he  removed 
to  New  York  City.  After  for  a  time  selling  goods 
from  the  counter,  Mr.  Stetler  became  a  commer¬ 
cial  traveler,  a  business  that  he  followed  a  few 
years,  for  various  New  York  City  firms.  He  came 
to  Chicago  in  1871,  and  here  for  five  years  was 
successfully  engaged  in  the  same  vocation  for  Chi¬ 
cago  houses. 

In  1876  he  located  in  business  at  Aurora,  where 
he  has  since  been  favorably  known  as  proprietor  of 
the  “  Nine-Cent  Store.”  Mr.  Stetler  is  a  thor¬ 
ough-going  merchant,  carrying  in  his  line  of  goods 
a  stock  second  to  none  in  the  city.  After  coming 
to  Aurora  he  married  Nellie,  a  daughter  of  A. 
Somaryndyck,  of  that  city;  they  have  one  child — 
Augusta  May.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stetler  are  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  of  the  G.  A.  R. , 
Aurora  Post,  No.  20,  having  done  volunteer  service 
during  the  Civil  War,  as  a  soldier  in  the  Twenty- 
seventh  and  in  the  Two  Hundred  and  Second  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Aurora  Hospital  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  Mrs.  Stetler  is  corresponding 
secretary.  She  is  also  secretary  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Association,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Chautauqua  Circle. 


T  heodore  sharpanter.  The  subject 

of  this  brief  memoir  was  born  in  Bondorf, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  November  17,  1848,  a  son  of  Peter 
and  Kate  (Rademacher)  Sharpanter,  of  the  same 
place.  The  father  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and,  be¬ 
ing  himself  a  hard-working  man,  he  brought  his 
family  up  to  industrious  habits.  He  died  in  his 
native  place,  and  in  1865  his  widow  and  children 
sought  a  home  in  the  New  World. 
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They  finally  settled  in  Aurora,  Kane  County, 
where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  ever  since 
lived.  Early  in  life  he  began  to  work,  and  mate¬ 
rially  assisted  his  mother  with  his  scanty  earnings. 
When  old  enough  he  procured  the  situation  of  fire¬ 
man  on  an  engine  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  but,  not  finding  the  work  congen¬ 
ial,  he  abandoned  it,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  having  now  a  fine  general  store  in  Auioia. 
After  commencing  business  Mr.  Sharpanter  mar¬ 
ried  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Peter  B.  Weber,  a  native 
of  Battendorf,  Germany,  in  which  place  Mrs. 
Sharpanter  was  also  born.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shar¬ 
panter  have  no  children  of  their  own,  but  have  an 
adopted  son,  whom  they  have  named  Nicholas 
Schultz  Sharpanter,  and  whom  they  are  bringing 
up  as  their  own.  Mr.  Sharpanter  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Aurora  for 
two  years,  and,  as  a  business  man  and  citizen, 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  community. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  St.  Nich¬ 
olas  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  Aurora. 


LANSON  ELLIOTT  COON,  an  engineer  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road,  like  many  other  railroad  men,  makes 
his  home  in  Aurora.  He  was  born  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  May  16,  1840,  his  parents  being 
Alanson  Elliott  and  Emily  Collins  (Eastman) 
Coon,  the  former-  of  English  ancestry  in  New 
Hampshire  for  many  generations,  and  the  lattei  of 
Puritan  stock  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  In  1844 
they  removed  to  Orleans  County,  Vt. ,  where  the 
boy  grew  to  manhood,  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  he 
was  a  regularly  enrolled  soldier  from  the  Green 
Mountain  State  in  Company  I,  First  Vermont 
Volunteer  Cavalry.  After  an  active  service  of 
nearly  two  years  he  was  captured  July  6,  1863,  at 
Hagerstown,  Md. ,  and  held  a  prisoner  in  different 
Southern  prisons  till  April  28,  1865,  when  he  was 
released.  He  received  an  honorable  discharge 
August  19,  1865,  and  returned  home. 

He  soon  after  came  west,  located  in  Aurora, 
and  commenced  railroad  business;  after  working 
about  two  weeks  in  the  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 


lington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  at  Aurora,  he  engaged 
at  “firing”  September  1,  1865,  and  December 
20,  1868,  he  was  given  charge  of  a  locomotive. 
In  the  winter  of  1876-77  he  was  promoted  to  the 
charge  of  a  passenger  engine,  and  has  filled  that 
responsible  position  ever  since.  He  is  well  and 
favorably  known  in  the  Brotherhood  as  a  pains¬ 
taking  and  hardworking  engineer.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  Aurora  to  Amanda  F.  Addyman,  and 
their  union  has  been  blessed  with  a  family  of 
one  son  and  three  daughters:  Charles  A.  B. , 
Edna  Idelle,  Frankie  May  and  Minnie  Blanche. 
Mrs.  Coon  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  James  M.  and  Mary  (Senior)  Addyman, 
natives  of  Leeds,  England,  and  whose  progenitors 
in  that  country  were  among  the  supporters  of  John 
Wesley.  Rev.  John  Addyman,  an  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Coon,  was  one  of  the  first  ministers  sent  out  by  the 
AVesleyan  Society  of  Leeds,  England,  to  Canada, 
in  the  interests  of  that  body,  and  was  prominent  in 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  work  in  Canada.  Her 
father  was  a  carpenter  and  builder,  and  after 
coming  to  America,  in  1842,  was  identified  with  his 
calling  in  Canada  and  in  Buffalo,  until  1851,  when 
he  came  west  to  Rockford,  Ill.,  locating  here  in 
1856. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coon  attend  the  services  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  of  which  she  is  a  member. 
Mr.  Coon  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  No. 
20,  and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  belonging  to  the 
lodge,  chapter  and  council.  Mrs.  Coon  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  her  husband’ s  affiliations,  and  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Mr.  Coon  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  and  has  held  honorable 
membership  in  Division  32;  he  is  secretary  of  their 
insurance  society  here,  known  as  The  Engineers 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Association. 


d/OHN  F.  ETTNER  is  a  native  of  Kane 
I  County,  born  September  1,  1850.  He  is  the 
I  son  of  George  and  Anna  Sophia  (Miller) 
Ettner,  who  were  immigrants  to  this  country 
from  Bavaria.  The  family  came  to  Kane  County 
in  an  early  day  of  its  development,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  growth  and  increase  of  wealth  to 
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the  community.  In  tliis  family  were  live  chil¬ 
dren,  all  surviving  except  a  sou,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years.  All  are  residents  of  the 
county,  and  highly  respected  people. 

John  Frederick  was  given  a  fair  English  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools  of  the  locality,  and  when  he 
became  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  a  store.  This  was  much  in  the  nature  of 

/ 

au  apprenticeship,  he  learning  the  business  in  all  its 
branches  thoroughly.  To  this  practical  business 
education  he  added  faithful  industry  and  excellent 
habits,  the  two  secrets  of  certain  success.  "When 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Elgin,  and  has 
continued  with  entire  success  from  the  day  he 
opened  his  store,  and  invited  the  public  to  give  him 
their  confidence  and  custom. 

His  wife  is  an  honest  farmer's  daughter,  nee 
Christiana  Deuchler,  the  father,  Jacob  M.  Deuch- 
ler,  being  a  native  of  Baden.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ettner  are  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter:  John  F.,  Lydia  Henrietta,  William  H.  and 
Charles  Edwin.  The  family  attend  the  services  of 
the  Evangelical  Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Elgin  Loan  and  Homestead  Company. 


EORGE  LIMON  SHEPPARD  was  a  native 
of  England,  born  in  Sealby,  Lincolnshire, 
May  24,  1834,  son  of  Abraham  Millet  and 
Mary  Limon  Sheppard,  natives  of  the  same 
place,  of  the  better  class,  who  were  able  to  rear 
their  children  in  comparative  comfort  and  give 
them  fair  educational  advantages.  Abraham  M. 
Sheppard  was  a  veterinary  surgeon,  enjoying  an 
extensive  practice  in  his  time. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  spent  the  days  of 
his  youth  in  his  home,  attending  school  sufficiently 
to  be  well  grounded  in  the  branches  of  an  English 
education.  When  old  enough  he  was  apprenticed 
to  learn  the  machinist’s  trade  in  a  shop  in  the 
vicinity  of  where  he  lived,  and  at  this  he  served 
diligently  some  years. 

In  1856  Mr.  Sheppard  quitted,  forever,  his 
childhood’s  home  and  sailed  for  America,  coming 
directly  to  Peru,  Ill.,  where  for  some  years  follow¬ 
ing  he  was  engaged  in  the  sewing-machine  trade. 


Here  he  continued  until  1875,  when  he  removed 
to  Elgin  and  engaged  in  merchandising.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Charlotte  Augusta  Beal, 
also  a  native  of  England.  Her  father  was  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  official  in  the  navy  yard  at  Sheerness, 
England.  The  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sheppard  are  Mary  E.  Limon,  now  Mrs.  Fred 
G.  Barclay,  of  Elgin;  and  Elmira  Alice,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Alvin  T.  Pruden.  and  resides  in  Elgin.  Mr. 
Sheppard  died  in  October,  1887.  He  was  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  and  a  member  of  the  St.  George’s 
Benevolent  Society. 


ILLIAM  STEWART  SHAW  was  born  in 
Spencertown,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1815,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ruth  (Smith) 
Shaw,  former  of  whom  was  a  farmer,  and 
at  one  time  sheriff  of  his  county.  William  S. 
grew  to  manhood  in  his  nativity,  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  came  to  Illinois  Au 
gust  15.  1836.  Mr.  Gifford,  of  Elgin,  gave  the 
young  carpenter  his  first  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  West,  offering  him  as  an  inducement 
his  choice  of  what  are  now  several  of  the  finest 
lots  in  the  city,  as  compensation.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  and  selected  one  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Chicago  and  Centre  Streets,  whereon  to  build  a 
hotel,  and  subsequently  he  erected  there  the 
“Elgin  House,”  which  he  conducted  several 
years.  Mr.  Shaw,  however,  undertook  building 
and  contracting,  and  for  several  years  was  an 
important  aid  in  the  then  young  and  growing  city. 
He,  meanwhile,  secured  other  property  of  value, 
among  which  was  that  now  occupied  by  the  Home 
National  Bank  Block,  and  also  that  upon  which 
the  present  ‘‘Commercial  House”  stands.  Upon 
this  latter  he  built  his  hotel,  which,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  railroad,  he  occupied,  and  has  since 
been  its  proprietor.  He  retired  from  the  building 
business  to  give  his  attention  to  the  hotel  and  a 
farm  he  owns  one  mile  east  of  Elgin. 

He  married  Ruth  Ann  Shaw,  and  reared  five 
sons  and  two  daughters :  Lorinda  (deceased  wife  of 
George  Galloway,  also  deceased);  Adelbert,  who 
lost  his  life  in  railway  service  near  Rockford;  Wil¬ 
lis  Lewis,  Charles,  George,  Evaline,  wife  of 
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George  R.  Phillips,  of  Chicago;  three  of  the  sons, 
Adelbert,  George  and  W illis,  served  in  the  army 
during  the  late  war.  Mr.  Shaw  has  done  his 
share  in  public  matters,  having  served  the  county 
as  deputy  sheriff  and  constable  for  several  years. 
He  was  the  first  constable  in  Elgin. 


H>  C.  SWAN  is  one  of  the  honored  veterans  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  enlisted  in 
1862,  and  answered  the  roll  call  from  the 
■J  hour  that  he  entered  the  ranks  until  the  long 
war  was  over,  and  peace  came  to  a  happy,  undivided 
Union.  He  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Ninety-Fifth 
Illinois  Infantry,  and  with  his  regiment  was  soon 
sent  to  the  front.  His  intelligent  services  were 
appreciated  by  his  superior  officers,  and  he  was 
ordered,  soon  after  his  command  was  in  the  field, 
on  detached  service,  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  of  the  Tennessee.  Here  he  filled  many  times 
dangerous  and  difficult  offices,  bearing  sometimes 


important  dispatches,  at  other  times  being  com¬ 
manded  to  carry  reports  or  orders  where  danger 
and  death  lurked  in  every  possible  ambush,  or  in 
the  short  range  of  the  enemy  in  the  open  field. 

Mr.  Swan  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
born  in  Oneida  County,  and  when  young  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Illinois.  The  family  settled  in 
McHenry  County,  where  the  son  grew  to  manhood, 
laboring  in  assisting  his  parents  toward  the  family 
maintenance,  and  in  a  restricted  way  attending  the 
public  schools.  Here  he  first  established  himself 
in  the  livery  and  feed  stable  business.  About 
thirteen  years  ago  (1875)  he  came  to  Elgin,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  this  place  his  livery  stock.  He  soon 
established  his  present  business,  and  is  now  well- 
known  as  the  proprietor  of  the  foremost  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  the  city. 


H'  A.  GROCE,  the  eldest  of  a  family  of 
twelve  children,  is  a  native  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  born  in  Hanover,  Plymouth 
Co.,  Mass.,  March  12,  1826,  and  is  a  son 
of  Ansel  G.  and  Rebecca  J.  (Wilder)  Groce.  The 
father  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  stock  breeder, 
of  English  descent,  his  ancestors  coming  to  Amer¬ 


ica  from  England  in  1680.  The  Wilder  family, 
also  English,  were  early  settlers  about  Westfield, 
Mr.  Groce  when  young  learned  the  trade  of  shoe¬ 
maker  in  his  native  place,  and  engaged  in  same 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  maturity. 

In  1874  he  migrated  to  the  West,  and  in  part¬ 
nership  with  a  brother  engaged  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade.  Their  business  throve  well,  and  was 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  public  de¬ 
mands.  In  the  meantime,  from  his  native  State, 
he  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War, 
being  a  member  of  Company  F,  Forty-third  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  in  the 
field  during  the  years  1868-64,  enduring  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  war  that  this  nation  might  live. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  with  his  command  he  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service.  Such  was 
his  prosperity  at  his  trade  in  the  West,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  change  his  business,  and  he 
opened  a  well  equipped  grocery  store  in  Elgin. 
With  increased  business  came  the  success  and 
prosperity  which  have  enabled  him  to  surround  his 
family  with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  rear  his 
children  with  the  most  favorable  surroundings. 

He  was  married  in  West  Scituate,  Mass.,  to 
Julia  A.  Curtis,  and  to  them  were  born  one  son  and 
one  daughter:  George  H. ,  and  Addie  J.,  the  wife 
of  George  F.  Stoddard,  of  Hingham,  Mass.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Groce  attend  worship  at  the  Universalist 
Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post. 


II  M  D.  E.  LULL,  for  many  years  a  prominent 
I  VI  resident  of  Elgin,  has  occupied  the  posi- 
I  “  1  tion  of  foreman  of  one  of  the  departments 
■f)  in  the  Elgin  Watch  Factory  during  nearly 
his  entire  residence  in  the  place.  He  is  a  native 
of  Vermont,  born  at  Windsor  June  12,  1825,  and 
is  a  son  of  Joel  and  Celia  (Smith)  Lull,  both  na¬ 
tives  of  Vermont.  Joel  Lull  was  a  prominent  at¬ 
torney  of  Windsor,  and  was  sheriff  of  the  county 


ten  years.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Chicago 
in  1859,  and  was  there  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  until  his  death.  The  son  manifested 
a  taste  for  mechanics,  and  engaged  to  learn  the 
machinist’s  art.  He  worked  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  United  States  Armory,  at  M  indsor,  and  also 
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Springfield,  Mass.  In  1857  he  came  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  engaged  until  1864,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Elgin,  where  he  entered  the  machine  de¬ 
partment  of  the  watch  factory,  of  which  he  was 
made  foreman,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

At  Newark,  N.  J. ,  in  1860,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Annie  M. ,  daughter  of  Thomas  S. 
and  Frances  (Morrill)  Cavert.  She  is  a  native  of 
Albany,  N.  Y. ,  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  and  one  of  the  prominent  society 
ladies  of  Elgin.  In  this  family  is  but  one  child,  a 
daughter,  named  Birdie.  Mr.  Lull  is  a  Repub- 
lican  in  politics,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  His  industrious  and  exemplary  life 
has  secured  him  many  friends,  and  a  comfortable 
competence  for  himself  and  household. 


f|’  If  ON.  WALTER  L.  PEASE.  Few  men  who 
have  come  to  Illinois  have  taken  a  more 
I  1|  conspicuous  part  in  the  development  of  its 
t/  business  interests  than  has  this  gentleman. 
The  family  name  is  an  old  and  honorable  one  in 
America,  being  found  in  the  early  records  in  the 
New  England  States.  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  18,  1825,  a 
son  of  Walter  and  Olive  (Denslow)  Pease.  The 
father  was  born  in  Windsor,  Conn., March  24,  1799, 
the  son  of  Walter  and  Ruby  (Bissell)  Pease,  who 
were  married  in  Connecticut,  and  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  about  the  year  1772. 

Mr.  Bissell,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Ruby  Pease, 
established  the  first  ferry  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  known  as  “  Bissell’ s  Ferry.” 
Capt.  Levi  Pease,  an  uncle  of  Walter  Pease,  Sr. , 
and  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  became  a  prominent 
soldier  in  the  T\  ar  of  the  Revolution,  serving 
through  the  entire  struggle  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Thomas,  and  was  with  his  commander  when 
he  died  of  small-pox.  Attracting  the  attention  of 
Gen.  Washington,  he  became  his  confidential  guide 
and  trusted  messenger  in  carrying  secret  instruc¬ 
tions  on  many  occasions,  when  the  attempt  was 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger.  He  never  failed 
his  commander,  and  his  wonderful  resources  in 
outwitting  the  enemy  and  his  ready  acumen  in  the 
most  trying  emergencies  made  him  the  favorite  of 


both  Gen.  Washington  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
army.  After  that  war  Levi  Pease  established  the 
first  stage  line  in  New  England;  under  Postmas- 
er- General  Franklin  he  secured  the  first  contract 
for  carrying  the  United  States  mail,  which  he  most 
successfully  organized,  and  for  some  years  he  was 
the  only  large  mail  contractor  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  vast  and  wonderful  mail  service  we  now  see 
!  traversing  the  land,  we  observe  the  great  machinery 
based  on  the  fundamental  ideas  that  emanated 
from  the  brain  of  this  old  patriot  and  hero,  who 
also  established  the  first  express  company  in  the 
country. 

Walter  Pease,  Sr.,  had  a  family  of  two  sons 
and  one  daughter:  Lester,  a  hatter  by  trade; 
Walter,  Jr.,  and  Ruby.  Walter,  Jr.,  by  occupa¬ 
tion  a  hat  manufacturer,  in  1830  moved  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  where  he  established  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  hat,  cap  and  fur  business,  becoming  a 
leading  manufacturer  and  business  man  of  the 
place.  He  serves  his  adopted  city  as  a  member  of 
the  city  council,  as  bank  director,  and  in  various 
official  and  important  public  positions.  In  October, 
1849,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Watertown, 
Wis.,  where  he  bought  a  farm,  part  of  which  was 
in  the  city,  and  also  became  a  leading,  influential 
man  of  the  place,  being  elected  to  various  city 
offices  and  places  of  trust,  among  others  serving 
on  the  board  of  supervisors.  He  was  married 
three  times,  and  there  were  born  to  him  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  (His  first  wife  was  Olive 
Denslow.)  Of  his  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  are  living:  Ruby,  who  married  Prof. 
Jabez  Brook,  professor  of  languages  in  the  State 
University  of  Minneapolis;  Walter  L. ,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch;  Joseph  G. ,  who  married  Eliza 
Turner,  of  Watertown,  Wis. ,  and  is  now  a  resident 
of  Denver;  and  Olive  A.,  who  became  the  wife  of 
George  L.  Chapin,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.  Oliver 
lived  to  become  a  soldier  in  the  War  of.  the  Rebel¬ 
lion.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Sixteenth  Wisconsin 
Regiment,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  died  a  short  time  afterward.  The 
other  child  died  in  infancy. 

Walter  L.  Pease  was  educated  in  the  Hartford 
public  schools;  then  attended  Clark’s  Academy, 
and  completed  his  education  at  Ellington  Academy, 
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near  Hartford.  In  these  schools  he  received  a 
thorough  literary  and  scientific  education.  In 
1848,  having  accumulated  a  small  capital,  he 
organized  the  firm  of  Pease,  Bourne  &  Co.,  his 
brother,  Joseph,  being  one  of  the  company,  and 
they  opened  a  small  store  in  Watertown.  In 
1852  Walter  L.  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner, 
Mr.  Bourne,  and  came  to  Belvidere,  Ill.,  where, 
in  company  with  B.  F.  Lawrence  and  Ezra  May, 
they  established  a  distillery.  He  had  entered  the 
heart  of  the  corn  belt  of  Illinois,  and  it  came  under 
his  observation  that  in  the  East  corn  was  worth  a 
dollar  per  bushel,  while  here,  in  the  West,  it  was 
only  worth  the  price  of  common  fuel.  The  fact 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  that  it  was  a  question 
of  transportation,  and  he  saw  that  a  practical  way 
of  forming  a  solution  to  the  problem  was  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  corn,  reduce  the  bulk  and  increase  the 
value.  The  idea  was  a  large  and  practical  one, 
and,  had  not  the  railroads  to  some  extent  here 
settled  the  question  of  transportation  to  the  sea¬ 
board,  it  would  have,  in  time,  come  to  have  been 
the  one  saving  clause  for  the  farmers  in  this  State. 

After  successfully  conducting  his  business  in 
Belvidere  he  closed  it  out  and  came  to  Elgin, 
where  he  formed  the  private  bank  of  Lawrence, 
Pease  &  Town,  which  concern  eventually  became, 
in  1864,  what  is  now  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Elgin.  Lawrence  &  Pease  were  the  largest  Elgin 
subscribers  to  the  Elgin  Watch  Factory,  as  well  as 
its  chief  first  promoters.  When  the  first  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  it  Mr.  Pease  offered  to  do¬ 
nate  thirty-five  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  his  sub¬ 
scription.  Afterward,  Messrs.  Pease,  Lawrence, 
Henry  Sherman  and  Judge  Wilcox  bought  180 
acres  of  land,  and  donated  thirty-five  acres  of  it  to 


the  watch  factory.  When  the  factory  was  built, 
and  the  concern  was  yet  struggling  to  get  firmly 
upon  its  feet,  there  was  for  a  time  quite  a  panic 
among'  the  subscribers  to  the  stock,  and  many  sold 

o 

out.  Mr.  Pease  never  lost  confidence  in  the  con¬ 
cern  for  a  moment,  and  he  inspired  others  with 
enough  of  his  faith  to  save  the  calamity  of  a  col¬ 
lapse.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  chief 
promoters  of  the  Illinois  Iron  &  Bolt  Company, 
of  Carpentersville,  a  small  affair,  originally,  which 
owes  much  of  its  present  remarkable  growth  and 
prosperity  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pease.  He  was 
elected  its  president  in  1864,  and  has  occupied 
that  important  position  to  the  present. 

This  brief  record  of  some  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  affairs  of  Mr.  Pease  bears  testimony  to  his 
value  to  the  community  at  large  for  his  keen  per¬ 
ceptions  as  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  his 
remarkable  powers  of  originating  and  organizing 
upon  sound  principles  those  industrial  projects 
that  are  permanent  in  good  effects,  and  that  tend 
greatly  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  community  at 
large.  As  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  man  himself 
it  may  be  stated  that  while  he  has  all  his  life 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  he  has  several 
times  been  called  by  the  votes  of  those  opposed  to 
him  in  politics  to  the  position  of  alderman,  and  he 
has  been  twice  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Elgin. 

November  6,  1848,  Mr.  Pease  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Sarah  W.  Fowler,  a  native  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  to  them  have  been  born  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  children:  Sarah  K. ,  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Innes,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Charles  F.,  of 
Chicago,  and  Hattie,  at  home  with  her  parents,  in 
Elgin.  Mrs.  Pease  and  daughter  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Pease  is  a  Knight  Templar. 
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RADY.  J.  T.  H. ,  M.  D.,  is 
one  of  the  few  left  of  the 
now  fast  diminishing  num¬ 
ber  who  came  as  grown  per¬ 
sons  to  Kendall  County  as 
early  as  1838.  This  year 
(1888)  is  Dr.  Brady’s  semi¬ 
centennial  of  constant  res¬ 
idence  within  the  lines  of 
the  neighborhood  where  he  settled 
when  he  came  to  Illinois.  He  was 
born  November  10,  1811,  in  South 
Salem,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  His 
father,  John  B.  Brady,  was  a  son  of 
Jesse  Brady.  To  some  extent  it  was 
with  the  grandfather  that  the  Doctor, 
as  a  boy,  spent  much  of  his  time.  The 
wife  of  John  B.  Brady  was  Lydia,  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Kipp,  who  was  of 
Dutch  descent,  and  a  crown  officer  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  His  brothers,  however,  were  loyal 
to  the  colonists’  cause. 

When  young  Brady  reached  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  years,  be  terminated  his  home  life  with  his 
grandfather  and  sought  his  fortune  in  New  York 
City,  where,  in  1834,  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine.  After  reading  some  time  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  an  infirmary  at  170  Canal  Street,  and 


there  x'emained  until  1838,  when  he  sold  his  en¬ 
tire  interest  in  the  establishment,  migrated  west¬ 
ward,  and  July  3d  of  that  year  arrived  in  Big 
Rock  Tovraskip.  He  purchased  land  and  com¬ 
menced  farming,  which  he  followed  until  1846,  when 
he  removed  to  Little  Rock  Township,  where  he 
added  to  his  other  labors  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1847,  in  company  with  a  brother, 
he  opened  a  general  store.  This  firm  continued 
in  business  until  1864,  when  the  brother  sold  his 
interest  to  Abram  Still,  who  afterward  sold  to 
Alonzo  Conklin.  This  store  was  situated  in  Little 
Rock,  and  diming  much  of  the  time  Dr.  Brady  was 
also  postmaster  at^that  place.  Thus  he  was  an  active 
physician,  doing  a  wide  practice,  a  farmer,  a  prom¬ 
inent  merchant  and,  most  of  the  time,  postmaster. 

Dr.  Brady  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Dorinda  Fowler,  who  died  without  issue. 
His  present  wife,  a  native  of  New  York  City, 
is  Emeline  B. ,  daughter  of  William  L.  and  Phebe 
Wiley,  who  came  to  Illinois  in  1846,  and  settled 
in  Big  Rock  in  1867;  thence  they  removed  to 
Plano,  where  their  remaining  years  were  passed. 
In  1876,  owing  to  failing  health,  the  Doctor  re¬ 
tired  from  his  active  labors,  and  is  spending  a 
quiet  afternoon  of  life  in  his  pleasant  and  comfort¬ 
able  home.  After  a  long  and  laborious  life  he  has 
earned  the  quiet  and  rest  he  is  enjoying.  His 
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long  residence,  and  prominence  in  business  circles 
and  in  professional  life,  alike  distinguish  him.  He 
is  the  owner  of  an  eighty- acre  farm  in  Big  Rock 
Township,  across  the  county  line,  in  Kane  County. 
In  addition  to  his  arduous  professional  duties,  the 
Doctor  has  filled  or  is  filling  the  following  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust  and  honor:  He  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Big  Rock  Farmers’  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  was  for  ten  years 
its  president;  was  elected  justice  in  the  town  of 
Big  Rock  in  1845;  was  elected  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Little  Rock  in  1864,  and  held  the  office 
three  years;  is  the  present  school  trustee  of  Little 
Rock  Township;  trustee  of  Union  Church  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  Village,  and  also  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Fowler  Grove  Cemetery,  in  the 
town  of  Big  Rock. 

T/HOMAS  SERRINE.  Among  the  few  old 
pioneers  of  the  spring  of  1888  yet  living  in 
Fox  Township,  Kendall  Co.,  Ill.,  is  Mr. 
Serrine,  hale  and  hearty,  though  six  years 
past  four-score.  He  was  born  January  14,  1802, 
in  Poughkeepsie  Township,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
to  James  and  Betsey  (Carly)  Serrine.  The  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  Serrines  came  from  France  to  Amer 
ica,  at  the  time  of  the  Huguenot  hegira  from  that 
country,  and  settled  in  the  New  England  States. 
Twelve  children,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters, 
were  born  to  James  and  Betsey  Serrine,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  adult  age,  and  their  names  are  as 
follows:  Jacob,  Absalom,  Lydia,  Freelove,  Will¬ 
iam,  Charles,  Sabrina,  Thatcher,  Mary,  Eliza, 
Thomas  and  Elias.  Of  these  Charles  and  Absa¬ 
lom  came  to  Illinois  and  located  in  La  Salle  Coun¬ 
ty,  Charles  dying  there,  and  Absalom  in  Kanka¬ 
kee  County;  Elias  removed  to  Iowa;  Sabrina  was 
married  to  Alanson  Robinson,  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y. ,  then  came  to  Fox  Township,  and  died 
here;  Freelove  and  Eliza  remained  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  settled  with  her  husband, 
James  H.  Bates,  in  Carthage,  Mo.  The  family 
are  inclined  to  longevity,  and  one  of  the  number 
living  is  older  than  Thomas. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  memoir,  losing 
his  mother  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  left  home  at 


an  early  age,  and  commenced  the  battle  of  life 
for  himself.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  farm 
occupations,  but  circumstances  led  him  into  learn¬ 
ing  the  milling  trade,  and  he  worked  in  a  mill  for 
several  years.  His  first  wages  were  $4  per  month, 
and  when  they  were  increased  to  $6  he  thought  he 
was  becoming  a  Croesus.  April  23,  1828,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Freelove  Vantassell,  who  was  born  August  11, 
1808,  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ,  daughter  of 
Green  and  Deborah  (Shaw)  Vantassell,  who  both 
died  when  Mrs.  Serrine  was  young.  To  this  union 
were  born  eleven  children:  Ann,  Sabrina,  Elias, 
Alanson,  Jacob,  Tunis,  Samuel,  Philip,  Mary  Jane, 
and  two  that  died  in  infancy. 

Of  these  six  are  now  living,  viz:  Sabrina,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Abram  Brown,  of  Big  Grove  Township, 
Kendall  County;  Alanson,  at  home,  unmarried; 
Jacob,  in  Tama  County,  Iowa;  Tunis,  in  Milling¬ 
ton,  .Kendall  County;  Philip,  in  Yorkville,  Ken¬ 
dall  County;  and  Mary  Jane,  married  P.  Scoggons, 
living  at  Sandwich,  Ill. ;  Ann  (deceased)  married 
Peter  Ladew;  Elias  (deceased)  married,  and  had 
one  son;  Samuel  was  drowned. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Serrine  rented  land  for 
some  time  in  his  native  county,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1838,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Far 
West.  Making  his  journey  via  Albany,  Buffalo 
and  Chicago  by  canal,  lake  and  wagon,  respect¬ 
ively,  he  in  due  time  arrived  in  Fox  Township, 
Kendall  County,  and  located  on  a  claim  purchased 
by  Alanson  Robinson,  of  Demarkus  Misner,  and 
which  was  surveyed  at  156  acres.  None  of  it  was 
broken  land,  and  a  small  log  shanty  was  the  only 
thing  on  the  wild  primitive  place  that  could  be 
called  an  “  improvement.”  However,  with  a  will, 
Mr.  Serrine  set  to  work  to  subdue  the  wilderness, 
and  make  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  and  here 
they  lived  several  years.  This  property  he  sold 
about  the  year  1850,  and  then  moved  to  where  he 
now  lives,  in  Fox  Township,  now  a  highly  culti¬ 
vated  farm  of  150  acres,  having  many  substantial 
improvements  thereon. 

Mr.  Serrine  used  tobacco  for  sixty  years,  but 
abandoned  the  habit  entirely  about  eleven  years 
ago.  Politically,  he  was  originally  a  Democrat, 
later  a  Republican,  until  1885,  since  when  be  has 
been  an  out-and-out  Prohibitionist.  He  has  been 
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a  member  for  over  fifty  years  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which,  for  several  years,  he 
has  officiated  as  local  minister.  Mr.  Serrine  has 
ever  been  benevolent,  giving  freely  of  his  substance 
to  charitable  purposes.  His  worthy  wife,  who  has 
for  so  many  years  been  his  faithful  companion,  is 
yet  living,  though  frail  and  in  poor  health. 


CONOVER  REZO  COOK.  The  Cook  family 
were  among  the  early  arrivals  in  Kendall 
'  County.  John  Cook,  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  was  a  native  of  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J. ,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  of  an  invent¬ 
ive  turn  of  mind,  which  he  turned  to  good  use,  and 
accumulated  several  thousand  dollars  in  his  native 
State.  In  1837  he  came  west  and  made  a  claim 
on  what  is  now  Section  1,  in  Fox  Township.  For 
some  time  he  lived  in  a  log  house,  16x16,  which 
afforded  shelter,  for  a  short  time,  to  eighteen  in¬ 
mates,  being  parts  of  two  or  three  families  who 
made  it  their  home  until  houses  of  their  own  could 
be  provided.  It  is  said  that  several,  for  lack  of 
room,  slept  out  of  doors,  and  it  was  nothing  unus¬ 
ual  in  the  morning  to  find  rattlesnakes  in  the  bed¬ 
ding,  and  sometimes  coiled  about  the  bedposts  in 
the  cabin.  After  several  years’  residence  here, 
Mr.  Cook  located,  in  1848,  on  land  now  embraced 
in  Sections  14  and  15,  known  as  the  “  Highland 
Farm,”  where  a  large  nursery  was  established. 
He  was  an  active,  useful  man  in  his  time,  and  re¬ 
spected  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  death  occurred 
September  21,  1852,  at  the  age  of  sixtv-two  years 
eleven  months  and  twenty-  two  days.  His  wife  was 
Mary  Morris,  who  was  born  March  4,  1794,  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.  ,and  died  November  26,  1870. 
Nine  children  were  born  to  John  and  Mary  Cook, 
seven  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  viz. :  Charles 
M.,  Peter,  John  A.,  Ellen,  Ann,  Mary  E.  and 
Martha.  Of  this  number,  Peter  and  John  A.  are 
now  residents  of  Olympia,  Washington  Territority; 
Ellen  married  Dr.  W.  H.  Hubbard,  of  New  Jersey; 
Ann  became  the  wife  of  Jacob  Pope,  and  settled 
on  Section  1,  Fox  Township:  Mary  E.  married  Dr. 
Robert  Hopkins,  and  settled  in  Bristol  Township; 
Martha,  the  youngest,  married  Thomas  Atherton, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Fox  Township.  Charles  M. , 


the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
June  26,  1815,  and  January  31,  1838,  married 
Mary  S.  Conover,  who  was  born  in  the  same 
county,  September  23,  1819,  and  the  same  year  of 
their  marriage  came  to  this  township.  Mary  S. 
Conover  was  the  daughter  of  Garrett  Rezo  Con¬ 
over  and  Maria  (Schenck)  Conover.  The  latter  was 
a  daughter  Chrineyonce  Schenck,  who  was  born 
December  29,  1760,  and  married  Margaret  Pol- 
hemus,  born  March  11,  1766,  both  of  Dutch  de¬ 
scent.  Their  children  were  Maria,  born  F ebruary 
2,  1795;  John  C.  (1),  who  died  young;  Eleanor 
and  Eliza  (twins),  Margaret,  John  C.  (2),  Daniel, 
Abigail.  Garrett  Rezo  Conover  was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  December  29,  1786,  and  December  14, 
1814,  married  Maria  Schenck,  who  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1795.  They  reared  a  family  of  children 
whose  names  are  John  P. ,  Margaret,  Mary  S., 
Daniel  S. ,  Eleanor.  Charles  M.  Cook,  the  father 
of  C.  R. ,  married  Mary  S.  for  his  first  wife,  and 
after  her  death  married  Margaret;  he  died  at  his 
native  home  in  December,  1881. 

Conover  Rezo  Cook  was  born  February  1,  1842, 
at  Tinton  Falls,  N.  J. ,  the  youngest  of  two  children 
born  to  his  father  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  S.  The  other 
child  was  Mary  M. ,  who  married  Jaques  S.  Stryker 
and  settled  at  Long  Island,  but  afterward  removed 
to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  where  she  died  without  issue. 
Conover  R.  has  been  a  resident  of  this  township 
since  he  was  four  years  of  age,  and  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  pursuits.  He  is  now  owner  of 
the  farm  he  now  occupies  on  Section  11,  consist¬ 
ing  of  104  acres,  and  has  placed  the  principal 
buildings  on  the  farm.  Like  his  grandfather 
Cook,  he  is  of  an  inventive  turn,  and  has  recently 
invented  a  car-coupler,  which  bids  fair,  in  time,  to 
be  adopted  by  the  railroads.  March  2,  1865,  he 
married  Arvilla  L.  Brown,  who  was  born  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  February  16,  1848,  a 
daughter  of  Orsemus  T.  Brown,  a  son  of  John 
Brown.  Orsemus  married  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Ward.  Mrs.  Cook  came  west  in  1855,  with 
her  parents,  who  settled  in  Kendall  Township, 
this  county.  Her  father  died  April  9,  "1876,  but 
his  widow  yet  survives.  Mrs.  Cook  has  three 
brothers:  Byron  served  in  the  late  war  in  the 
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Forty- seventh  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  now 
resides  in  McLean  County,  this  State;  Frank  is  in 
Beadle  County,  Dak.,  and  John  M.  is  in  Calhoun 
County,  Iowa.  She  has  also  three  sisters:  Ida 
and  Inez  (twins)  and  Ella.  Ida  is  the  wife  of 
Charles  Cornell,  and  resides  in  Bristol  Township;  j 
Inez  married  David  Draffen,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Ella  resides  in  Calhoun  County,  Iowa,  the  j 
wife  of  Leroy  Cornell.  For  live  years  after  his 
marriage  Mr.  Cook  resided  on  the  Charles  M.  Cook 
farm,  and  then  located  on  the  farm  he  now  owns. 
To  him  and  Mrs.  Cook  have  been  born  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  the  living  are  Charles  B.,  Frank 
R.,  Mary  E.,  John  J.  and  Robert  Lee  Cook. 


HOMAS  ATHERTON.  The  Atherton  fain 
ily  trace  its  antecedents  to  Atherstone, 
England,  from  which  place  two  brothers, 
James  and  John,  came  to  America,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  in  the  year  1600,  and  located  in 
Massachusetts.  Subsequently  they  joined  a  col¬ 
ony  that  went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Wy¬ 
oming  Valley,  where  they  purchased  from  the 
Indians  thirteen  square  miles  of  land,  for  which 
they  paid  one-half  bushel  of  silver.  Our  subject 
was  born  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  Kingston  Town¬ 
ship,  Luzerne  Co.,  Penn.,  February  13,  1825,  a 
son  of  Valentine  and  Sarah  (Miller)  Atherton,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  maternal  grandsire  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  was  Christopher  Miller.  Thomas  came  west 
with  his  parents  in  the  fall  of  1850,  and  located 
first  in  Monmouth.  In  the  spring  of  1851  they 
purchased  about  220  acres  of  improved  land  on 
Section  11,  for  about  ill  dollars  per  acre,  which 
was  first  taken  up  by  Robert  Ford,  and  on  this 
tract  the  family  have  since  been  represented.  The 
father  of  our  subject  died  January  24,  1885,  aged 
eighty-seven  years,  and  his  widow  now  resides  in 
Yorkville,  aged  eighty-one  years.  Thomas  re¬ 
mained  with  his  parents  until  his  marriage,  which  oc¬ 
curred  September  18,  1853,  with  Martha  Cook,  who 
was  born  June  21,1835,  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 
She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Morris)  Cook,  both  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
who  came  west  in  1838.  After  Mr.  Atherton  mar¬ 
ried  he  moved  on  the  farm  he  now  owns  and  is 


the  possessor  of  800  acres,  embraced  in  three  farms. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  have  had  four  children, 
three  now  living:  Eugene  Cook,  Sarah  C. ,  wife  of 
Frank  J.  Shepherd,  a  railroad  man,  and  Thomas 
V.  The  deceased  was  Maggie,  who  died  October 
5,  1881,  aged  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Atherton,  polit¬ 
ically,  is  a  Republican,  and  has  filled  several  offi¬ 
ces  of  trust. 

T  HOMAS  FINNIE.  Prominent  among  the  old 
settlers  and  substantial  citizens  of  Kendall 
County  who  have  attained  financial  success 
is  the  enterprising,  public-spirited  son  of 
Scotia  whose  name  heads  this  biographical  me¬ 
moir.  He  was  born  in  Galashiels,  July  25,  1809, 
and  when  twelve  years  of  age  came  -with  his  par¬ 
ents,  Alexander  and  Mary  (Mercer)  Finnie,  to  this 
country,  locating  at  Broadalbin,  a  Scotch  settle¬ 
ment,  in  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  The  father 
was  a  woolen  manufacturer,  a  business  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  follow  after  coming  to  the  United  States; 
the  mother  was  a  daughter  of  George  Mercer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Finnie  had  four  sons: 
Thomas,  George,  Alexander  and  Mercer,  born  in 
Scotland,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  born  in  New 
York  State.  George  married,  and  had  two  chil¬ 
dren  (he  died  in  La  Salle  County,  Ill);  Alexander 
married  and  had  two  children  (died  in  La  Salle 
County,  Ill.);  Mercer  and  Mary  (latter  widow  of 
Orrin  Kennedy)  reside  in  Bristol  Township,  Ken 
dall  County.  The  father  of  this  family  died  about 
the  year  1823,  and  some  years  after  his  death 
George  and  Alexander  removed  to  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y. ,  whither  Thomas  subsequently  followed,  and 
there  carried  on  the  business  he  had  learned  of  his 
father,  in  a  country  “shop  ”  or  factory,  until  June. 
1838,  when  he  came  west,  to  what  is  now  Fox 
Township,  Kendall  County,  by  way  of  lake  to  De¬ 
troit,  thence  by  wagon.  A  year  previous  to  this 
his  brother  George  pame  out  and  purchased  a  claim 
for  the  sum  of  $100,  situated  on  Sections  17  and 
18,  Fox  Township,  which  surveyed  about  178 
acres.  This  piece  of  land  Thomas  ptu’chased  of 
his  brother,  who  had  made  no  improvements  what¬ 
ever  on  the  place.  Thomas  made  his  first  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  burr-oak  ridge,  above  the  river  flats, 

|  built  a  frame  house  and  a  stable  of  sod. 
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October  24,  1839,  here,  in  his  primitive  new 
home,  Mr.  Finnie  married  Mary  Aldrich,  who  was 
born  in  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. ,  December  3. 
1817,  eldest  daughter  of  Nathan  Aldrich  (a  native 
of  Rhode  Island)  and  Naomi  (Kellogg)  Aldrich  (a 
native  of  Vermont),  parents  of  three  daughters 
and  one  son,  and  who  came  to  Illinois  in  1838, 
settling  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Lyell  Aldrich. 
In  1861  Mr.  Finnie  moved  to  his  present  home, 
where  he  had  previously  built  a  substantial  resi¬ 
dence,  with  outbuildings,  and  here  he  and  his 
worthy  life  partner  are  spending  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  peaceful  retirement  and  enjoyment  of 
a  well-earned  and  handsome  competency.  Mr. 
Finnie  has  several  well-cultivated  farms,  aggre¬ 
gating  many  hundred  acres.  He  is  a  stanch  Re¬ 
publican,  was  one  of  the  first  supervisors  of  his 
township,  and  in  that  office  served  eighteen  terms; 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  in 
1860,  and  in  many  ways  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  county. 
He  has  a  good  library,  and  is  well  read  and  thor¬ 
oughly  posted  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  Mrs. 
Finnie  is  a  great  lover  of  house  plants,  and  the 
conservatory,  which  helps  to  beautify  their  elegant 
home,  is  filled  with  many  choice  plants  and  flowers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Finnie  have  four  chil¬ 
dren,  one  son  and  three  daughters:  Mary  L., 
widow  of  D.  R.  Ballou,  of  Fox  Township,  Ken¬ 
dall  Co. ,  Ill. ;  Irene,  wife  of  Charles  M.  Scoggin, 
living  on  part  of  the  Finnie  estate;  Walter,  un¬ 
married,  carrying  on  the  home  farm,  and  Addie, 
single,  at  home  with  her  parents. 


ENRlr  G.  SMITH,  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  at  Oswego, 
was  bom  in  Whiting,  Addison  Co. ,  Vt. ,  July 
19,  1844,  the  son  of  Phineas  and  Eliza 
(Plumb)  Smith.  In  1852  the  father  came  West 
and  settled  at  Pavilion,  Ill.,  where  Henry  G.  grew 
to  manhood.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion 
Henry  G.  enlisted  as  a  soldier  September  15,  1861, 
in  Company  A,  First  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Caval¬ 
ry,  and  served  over  two  years,  when  he  was  honora¬ 
bly  discharged  on  account  of  disability,  caused  by 
injury  from  a  horse,  in  the  service,  and  for  which  he 


now  draws  a  pension.  On  leaving  the  army  he 
returned  home,  and  was  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  until  1871,  when  he  became  an  employe 
of  the  railroad  company  at  Yorkville,  and,  having 
made  himself  a  proficient  telegraph  operator,  was 
appointed  station  agent  at  Big  Rock  when  that 
station  was  first  established;  he  subsequently  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  for  four  years  at  Fox  Station, 
and  for  two  and  a  half  years  at  Fox  River  Junc¬ 
tion,  and  in  1880  was  appointed  to  his  present  po¬ 
sition.  He  was  married  October  21,  1863,  to 
Christina  Harkness,  who  died  May  13,  1871,  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  By  this  union 
there  were  two  daughters:  Nellie  J.  and  Mamie  S. 
For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Smith  married,  while  at 
Fox  River  Junction,  Miss  Josie  A.  Samse,  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Samse,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  Ill. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post,  No.  20,  at  Aurora. 
He  is  much  respected  as  a  citizen,  and  is  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  public  for  his  courtesy  and  prompt¬ 
ness  as  an  official  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad. 


OBERT  BARRON,  one  of  the  sturdy,  hon¬ 
est,  Yorkshire  farmers  who,  leaving  for¬ 
ever  their  native  homes  in  England,  make 
good  citizens  wherever  they  may  go,  and 
as  immigrants  are  a  credit  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  has  been  a  resident  of  Kendall  County, 
Ill.,  for  over  forty-two  years.  He  was  born  No¬ 
vember  1,  1820,  to  William  and  Esther  (Speck) 
Barron,  who  were  the  parents  of  three  children, 
viz. :  William,  Hannah  and  Robert.  Hannah  also 
came  to  America,  married  Robert  McMurtrie,  and 
now  resides  in  Bristol  Township,  Kendall  County. 

Robert,  being  bereft  of  his  mother,  when  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  left  home,  and  from  that  time 
until  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  worked  for 
himself  at  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hand  to.  In 
1845  he  immigrated  to  this  country,  arriving  in 
July  of  that  year,  and  came  direct  to  Fox  Town¬ 
ship,  Kendall  County,  where  he  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing,  renting  for  nearly  twenty  years.  By  this 
time  he  had  accumulated  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  of  one  William  Vernon,  just  prior  to 
the  civil  war,  143  acres  of  but  little  improved 
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land,  on  Sections  3,  4,  9  and  10,  Fox  Township, 
and  for  which  he  paid  the  sum  of  $3,066.  In 
1867  he  bought  another  piece  of  land,  135  acres, 
in  Lisbon  Township,  for  which  he  paid  $6,750. 
After  Mr.  Barron  had  purchased  his  farm  in  Fox 
Township  he  took  up  his  residence  thereon,  com¬ 
menced  making  improvements,  and  here  resided 
until  about  the  year  1878,  when  he  removed  into 
the  town  of  Milbrook  Station,  where  he  had  built 
a  handsome  and  commodious  residence,  and  here 
he  is  now  enjoying  in  comfort  the  fruits  of  his 
labors. 

Mr.  Barron  married,  in  England,  in  1845, 
Hannah  Dickinson,  also  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  born 
in  February,  1820,  a  daughter  of  Marmaduke  and 
Elizabeth  (Coates)  Dickinson.  By  this  union  seven 
children  were  born,  four  of  whom  grew  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  viz. :  William,  a  farmer  in  Lisbon 
Township,  Kendall  County;  Mary,  deceased  wife 
of  George  Nichols;  Hannah,  at  home  with  her 
parents;  and  George,  on  the  homestead  farm,  in 
Fox  Township;  two  died  in  infancy,  and  Elizabeth 
when  twelve  years  of  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barron 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
with  which  they  have  been  identified  for  about 
thirty- five  years,  and  in  which  Mr.  Barron  has 
been  class  leader,  trustee  and  steward.  Politic¬ 
ally,  he  is  a  Republican. 


LYELL  T.  ALDRICH.  This  gentleman  rep- 
I  resents  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Ken- 
|  dall  County.  His  father,  Nathan  Aldrich, 
was  born  in  Kingston,  R.  I. ,  a  son  of  John 
Aldrich,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Colonial  army,  and  whose  twin  brother,  William, 
was  confined  for  some  months  on  the  “  old  Jersey 
prison  ship,”  while  John  lay  for  two  years  in  the 
Tower  of  London  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Nathan 
Aldrich,  when  a  lad,  accompanied  an  uncle  to 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood,  married  and  engaged  in  farming.  His 
wife  was  Miss  Naomi  Kellogg,  daughter  of  Seth 
and  Naomi  Kellogg,  and  by  her  he  had  a  family 
of  four  children,  one  son  and  three  daughters,  as 
follows:  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Finnie,  residing  in 
Kendall  County;  Caroline,  now  deceased,  who 


married  Lindsay  H.  Carr,  and  located  in  Sand¬ 
wich,  De  Kalb  Co.,  Ill.  (he  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  became  a  captain  in  the  Tenth  Illinois  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry,  having  enlisted  twice,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  New  Madrid) ;  Lyell  T. ,  and 
Naomi  E.,  who  married  A.  S.  Johnson,  also  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  (she  died  at  Mil¬ 
lington,  Ill.).  The  father  of  these  children  died 
April  22,  1844,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years,  and 
the  mother  in  February,  1884,  aged  eighty-seven 
years.  Nathan  Aldrich  came  with  his  family  to 
what  is  now  Kendall  County  in  the  fall  of  1838, 
locating  on  Section  18,  Fox  Township,  where  he 
bought  a  claim  of  William  Pickering,  of  Boston, 
for  the  sum  of  $200.  He  was  a  stanch  Whig,  and 
a  friend  to  the  bondman. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  Lyell  T.  fell  heir  to 
the  home  farm,  where  he  has  since  followed  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  with  success. 

He  was  married,  November  7,  1850,  to  Miss 
Delia  A.  Southworth,  born  in  Camden,  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y. ,  the  third  daughter  of  James  and  Delia 
W.  (Day)  Southworth.  Her  paternal  grandfather, 
James  Southworth,  for  many  years  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister  at  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. ,  married 
Susan  Vail,  and  her  maternal  grandsire,  Ezra  S. 
Day,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  physician 
by  profession,  married  Lucy  Welch.  To  James 
and  Delia  W.  Southworth  were  born  one  son  and 
three  daughters:  Larue  P. ,  Delia  A.,  Lucy  Marie 
and  Caroline  Jane.  Of  these,  Larue  P.  is  a  ranch¬ 
man  in  Russell  County,  Kas.  (he  served  four  years 
in  the  Civil  War  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Regiment, 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry);  Lucy  M.,  married 
James  H.  Whitney,  and  resides  at  Adrian,  Bates 
Co.,  Mo.;  Caroline  J.  is  the  wife  of  Fielding 
Heavanhill,  and  resides  in  La  Salle  County,  Ill. 
The  parents  of  Mrs.  Aldrich  came  to  Mission 
Grove,  in  La  Salle  County,  in  August,  1838,  from 
New  York.  The  father,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
moved  to  Newark  in  1839,  and  died  in  the  spring 
of  1841;  his  widow,  who  afterward  married  Jesse 
Jackson  (now  deceased),  is  living  at  Millington, 
Kendall  County,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldrich  have  three 
children:  Nathan  James,  an  attorney  at  law  in 
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Aurora,  member  of  the  firm  of  Hopkins,  Aldrich  & 
Thatcher;  Lizzie,  wife  of  George  J.  Marvin,  and 
residing  near  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  and  Edward  P. , 
preparing  for  the  position  of  locomotive  engineer. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Mrs.  Aldrich  has  been 
a  correspondent  for  several  journals,  her  articles 
appearing  over  the  nom  de  plume  of  “Galva.” 


NDREW  BRODIE  was  born  September  18, 
1817,  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  In  1841 
he  immigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  August  of  the  same  year  located  in 
Fulton  County,  Ill.,  where  he  spent  his  first 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he  removed  to  the 
foot  of  Somonauk  Creek,  where  he  remained  near¬ 
ly  one  year  in  the  employ  of  his  brother,  William, 
who  carried  on  blacksmithing.  From  there  they 
went  to  Munson  Town,  where  they  resided  four 
years,  and  while  there  they  lost  their  shop  and 
tools  by  fire.  From  Munson  Town  they  moved  to 
Hardin,  and  there  remained  until  1850,  in  which 
year  Andrew  made  an  overland  trip  to  California, 
a  journey  for  him  of  five  months  and  twenty  days. 
He  took  with  him  from  Ottawa,  Ill.,  by  team, 
thirty-three  passengers.  In  the  Golden  State  he 
remained  until  the  fall  of  1851,  freighting  and 
teaming,  and  in  the  provision  business,  meeting 
with  marked  success. 

Returning  to  Illinois,  Mr.  Brodie  purchased  in 
Section  19,  Fox  Township,  Kendall  County,  226 
acres,  for  which  he  paid  $1,500,  there  being  about 
fifty  acres  of  broken  land  with  a  log  cabin  thereon. 
In  January,  1852,  he  moved  into  the  log  cabin, 
and  commenced  improving  the  place,  and,  in  1854, 
was  enabled  to  take  up  his  abode  in  his  present 
fine,  substantial  dwelling,  adjacent  to  which  are 
commodious  barns  and  other  outhouses,  one  of 
the  barns  being  built  of  stone.  The  entire  place, 
about  forty  rods  square,  is  enclosed  with  a  mas¬ 
sive  stone  wall,  laid  in  mortar,  three  feet  in  the 
ground  and  four  feet  above. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Brodie  was  interested  in  a 
woolen  factory  in  Fox  Township,  which,  however, 
did  not  prove  a  financial  success;  but  his  chief 
business  since  coming  here  has  been  farming  and 
stock  raising.  He  was  married  February  25, 


1848,  to  Margaret  Jones,  a  native  of  Wales,  born 
May  2,  1830,  daughter  of  Jenkin  and  Margaret 
(Williams)  Jones.  Mrs.  Brodie  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  June,  1842,  with  her  parents,  who  settled 
in  Northville  Township,  La  Salle  Co.,  Ill.  Eight 
children  blessed  this  union,  four  dying  in  infancy. 
Those  now  living  are  William  A. ,  Eliza  J. ,  Graham 
S.  and  Frederick  M. ,  all  at  home  except  William 
A. ,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Favette  County,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Brodie  was  formerly  a  Democrat,  but  since  the 
Missouri  Compromise  he  has  been  a  stanch  Repub¬ 
lican.  For  twenty-one  years  he  has  been  township 
commissioner. 

Robert  Brodie,  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  a  miller  by  occupation  in  Scotland, 
died  when  Andrew  was  very  young.  He  married 
a  Miss  Jane  Rattray,  who  bore  him  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  namely:  Robert, 
Thomas,  William,  Graham,  Andrew  and  John 
(twins),  and  Janet,  all  now  deceased  except  John, 
Graham  and  Andrew.  Janet  married  James  Mole- 
son,  and  both  died  in  Scotland;  Robert  became 
the  father  of  three  daughters  and  one  son,  and 
died  in  Canada;  Thomas  remained  in  Scotland, 
married,  and  had  three  children;  John  is  a  farmer 
in  Story  County,  Iowa,  and  has  a  family  of  nine 
children;  William  and  Graham  also  married,  but 
have  had  no  family. 


ALTER  C.  BEANE.  England  has  not 
been  behindhand  in  furnishing  its  quota 
to  Kendal]  County  of  good  substantial 
citizens,  who  have  done  honor  alike  to 
their  native  country  and  the  land  of  their  adoption 
by  their  sobriety,  honesty  and  industry.  Among 
this  class  stand  prominent  the  Beane  family,  who 
hail  from  the  city  of  Norwich,  where  was  born  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1828,  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads 
this  memoir.  His  father,  John  Co'ok  Beane,  came 
with  his  wife  and  family  to  America  in  1840,  and 
located  in  Will  County,  Ill.,  near  Joliet.  There 
were  five  children  in  the  family:  Emily  w7ho  mar¬ 
ried  Robert  Beane,  a  distant  relative;  Frederick  J. , 
in  Plattville,  Kendall  County;  Wallace,^ now  in 
Minnesota;  Horace,  who  died  in  California,  and 
our  subject. 
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Walter  C.  Beane  was  married  March  5,  1857, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Pooley,  a  native  of  Norwich,  Eng¬ 
land,  born  May  6,  1839,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  (Miller)  Pooley,  who  immigrated  to  Illinois 
in  1856,  and  settled  in  Will  County.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pooley  had  fourteen  children,  three  sons  and 
eleven  daughters,  as  follows:  Clara,  William, 
Mary,  Ellen,  Sarah,  Maria,  Susan,  Martha,  John, 
Bessie,  Sophia,  Julia,  Emma  and  Robert.  These 
children  are  scattered  in  various  States,  and  some 
are  deceased,  among  them  being  William  and 
John,  who  were  both  members  of  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry.  William  was  killed  in  battle;  John  died 
of  disease  in  the  hospital.  Walter  C.  Beane  and 
wife  have  been  blessed  with  seven  children,  named 
as  follows:  Frank  C.,  who  married  Emma  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  lives  near  the  homestead  of  his  father; 
Fred  J.  married  Rhoda  E.  Wait,  and  lives  in  Kos¬ 
suth  County,  Iowa;  Emma;  Lizzie,  who  married 
William  Crimmin,  of  Kendall  Township;  William 
A. ,  Etta  <and  Edith.  Those  not  married  are  living 
on  the  homestead  with  their  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beane  are  very  pleasantly  located  with  their 
family  on  a  fine  farm  of  240  acres  that  he  owns  on 
Section  1,  of  Fox  Township,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
vicinity,  on  which  is  erected  a  commodious  resi¬ 
dence  and  other  good  outbuildings,  suitable  for  the 
proper  care  of  his  farm  products  and  live  stock. 
He  is  known  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  of  his  vicinity. 


df  ACOB  BUDD,  a  prominent  farmer,  land  own- 
|  er  and  substantial  business  man  of  Kendall 
I  County,  was  born  November  11,  1811,  in 
Fishkill  Township,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  His 
parents,  Elijah  and  Abigail  (Sebring)  Budd,  had  a 
family  of  ten  children,  of  whom  Jacob  is  the 
fourth  son.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm;  in  1850 
came  west,  and  for  four  years  engaged  in  mer¬ 
chandising  at  Newark,  in  Big  Grove  Township. 
After  selling  out  he  came  to  Fox  Township  and 
purchased  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  in 
Section  ,10,  paying  $12  an  acre  therefor.  Since 
then  he  has  at  different  times  added  to  his  orig¬ 
inal  purchase,  until  now  he  owns  nearly  1,200 


acres,  and  takes  rank  among  the  most  successful 
agriculturists.  In  the  early  history  of  the  town¬ 
ship  he  was  engaged  in  various  enterprises,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  manufacturing  and  oper¬ 
ating  an  elevator;  and  has  also  served  his  township 
officially  as  postmaster  and  supervisor.  He  was 
the  founder  and  owner  of  the  town  of  Millbrook, 
which  was  laid  out  on  his  land;  was  instrumental 
in  having  the  depot  established  there,  and  organized 
several  business  enterprises  in  the  place,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  sold  out  his  individual  interest  to  others 
wishing  to  embark  in  the  same  line.  Of  late  years 
he  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  farm  and  to  the  raising  of  stock,  in 
which  he  is  extensively  engaged.  March  29,  1855, 
Mr.  Budd  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Ann 
Greenfield,  who  was  born  August  26,  1833,  near 
Detroit,  Mich. ,  the  only  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Fanny  (Levitt)  Greenfield.  Seven  children  were 
born  to  this  union:  Jacob  S. ,  Amelia  A.,  Robert 
E.,  Maggie  E.,  Mary  E.,  Sherman  J.  and  Frankie, 
all  at  home.  Mr.  Budd  is  not  a  member  of  any 
church,  but  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  all. 
Politically,  he  is  a  Republican. 


ARSHALL  BAGWILL.  Among  the  rep¬ 
resentative  farmers  of  Fox  Township, 
Kendall  County,  is  this  well-known  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  was  born  in  Mission  Town¬ 
ship,  La  Salle  Co.,  Ill.,  June  4,  1842,  the  third 
son  and  fourth  child  born  to  William  and  Almira 
S.  (Neff)  Bagwill,  now  of  Boone  County,  Iowa. 
The  father  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  March 
15,  1813,  and  when  about  one  year  old  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  the  south  part  of  Indiana,  where 
he  grew  to  manhood.  He  there  married  Miss 
Almira  S.  Neff,  a  native  of  New  York,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1818,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Neff,  and 
soon  thereafter,  May  3,  1835,  Mr.  Bagwill  located 
in  Mission  Grove,  La  Salle  Co.,  Ill.,  taking  up  a 
claim  in  Mission  Township,  La  Salle  County, 
which  claim  he  sold  soon  after,  and  then  took  up 
another  one,  which  is  now  the  farm  of  Thomas  J. 
Phillips,  located  on  the  county  line  of  La  Salle 
and  Kendall.  This  claim  Mr.  Bagwill  improved; 
but  in  1851  he  sold  out,  and  moved  to  near  Mis- 


sion  Point,  where  he  purchased  a  farm,  on  which 
he  lived  until  the  spring  of  1875,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Boone  County,  Iowa,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  De¬ 
cember,  23,  1834, at  Leesville,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ind. , 
died  March  26,  1882.  They  reared  eight  children : 
Orange,  Francis,  Euretta,  Marshall,  Isabella  E., 
John  H.,  Daniel  W.  and  Emily;  all  except  Mar¬ 
shall  are  residents  of  Iowa;  Orange  is  in  Sac  Coun¬ 
ty;  Francis,  Euretta,  John  H.  and  Emily  are  in 
Boone  County  (Euretta’ s  last  husband’s  name  is 
Kenison);  Ellen  is  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Tread, 
and  lives  in  Story  County,  Iowa;  Emily  is  unmar¬ 
ried,  and  keeps  house  for  her  father,  in  Boone. 

Marshall  Bagwill  remained  under  the  paternal 
roof  until  he  was  twTenty  years  of  age,  when  he 
enlisted  in  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  August  17,  1862. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  service  he  was  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Hartsville,  Tenn.  He  served  under 
Buell,  and  afterward  under  Rosecrans,  and  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division  of 
the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps;  was  with  Sherman 
in  the  march  to  the  sea,  and  served  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  was  slightly  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  and  twice  at  Mission  Ridge,  in  shoul¬ 
der  and  left  knee,  up  to  which  time  he  had  never  been 
absent  from  duty.  These  last  wounds,  however, 
disabled  him  from  regular  service,  and  he  was  con¬ 
sequently  placed  on  detail  duty,  yet  keeping  with 
his  old  regiment.  Finally,  he  went  with  the  army 
to  Washington,  received  his  discharge  June  6, 
1865,  and  was  paid  off  in  Chicago  on  the  17th  of 
the  same  month. 

Upon  his  return  home  Mr.  Bagwill  went  to 
school  two  terms  at  the  Faber  Institute,  Newark, 
taught  one  term  of  school  in  La  Salle  County,  near 
where  he  had  taught  anterior  to  the  war,  and  in  1867 
he  commenced  farming.  May  9,  1867,  he  married 
L.  Cornelia  Whitney,  who  was  born  in  Mission 
Township,  La  Salle  Co.,  HI.,  December  29,  1847, 
daughter  of  James  H.  and  Lucy  M.  (Southworth) 
Whitney.  By  this  union  are  four  children;  Ash¬ 
ley  M.,  Edith,  Earnest  C.  and  AVilliam  J.  After 
marriage  Mr.  Bagwill  located  on  a  farm  in  Mis¬ 
sion  Township  and  there  lived  two  years;  then  sold 


and  purchased  another  farm,  where  he  resided 
until  February,  1872,  when  he  came  to  Fox  Town¬ 
ship  and  bought  the  property  he  now  owns,  known 
best  as  the  ‘  ‘  Bell  Farm,  ”  situated  in  Sections  29 
and  30,  comprising  362  acres,  all  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  on  which  is  a  handsome  barn  and  brick 
residence.  Mr.  Bagwill  is  a  Republican;  the  fam¬ 
ily  attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


ICHARD  RUSSELL  GREENFIELD. 
Cotemporaneous  with  the  early  settlers  of 
Fox  Township,  Kendall  County,  are  the 
Greenfield  family,  of  whom  the  eldest  male 
representative  now  living  is  the  gentleman  whose 
name  heads  this  memoir.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Swinefeet,  thirty  miles  from  Hull,  in  York¬ 
shire,  England,  July  29,  1823,  to  Samuel  and 
Fannie  (Russell)  Greenfield,  the  former  of  whom, 
a  son  of  William  Greenfield,  was  born  June  9, 
1800;  the  latter  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Russell. 

The  Greenfield  family  set  sail  from  their  native 
land  April  1,  1833,  and  landed  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  9,  following,  coming  by  way  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lower  lakes.  They  then  located 
on  the  county  line  of  Oakland  and  Wayne,  Mich., 
where  the  father  purchased  eighty  acres  of  timber 
land,  thirty  of  which  he  cleared,  and  there  resided 
until  the  fall  of  1838,  when  Mr.  Greenfield,  Sr., 
sold  his  farm  and  came  with  his  family  to  Illinois. 
Here  he  purchased  a  claim  on  Section  4,  in  what 
is  now  Fox  Township,  Kendall  County,  of  Thomas 
Pike,  for  $1,000,  which  claim  finally  surveyed  out 
230  acres,  with  no  improvements  on  it  save  a 
small  log  house,  14x16,  and  no  crop  had  yet  been 
grown  thereon.  He  remained  on  this  farm  until 
about  the  year  1860,  when  he  removed  to  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  there  lived  until  coming  to  Bristol 
Township,  where  he  died  in  1880.  His  wife  had 
preceded  him  to  the  grave  April  26,  1876.  They 
had  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  viz. : 
Richard  R.,  William,  George,  Samuel  and  Mary 
Ann  (twins),  and  of  these,  George  and  Samuel  re¬ 
side  in  Sandwich.  Ill. ;  William  is  in  Jasper  Coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa,  and  Mary  Ann  is  the  wife  of  Jacob  Budd, 
of  Millbrook,  Ill. 

Richard  R.  remained  with  his  parents  until 
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twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  was  reared  to  farm¬ 
ing  pursuits.  March  6,  1851,  he  married  Ann  E., 
a  native  of  Cape  May  County,  N.  J.,  daughter  of 
James  and  Mary  (Whitehead)  Springer,  and  to 
them  were  born  six  children,  four  sons,  and  two 
daughters:  George  W.,  in  business  in  Millbrook, 
Ill. ;  Mary  Ann,  married  to  Charles  Page,  and  re¬ 
siding  in  Monument,  Kas. :  John  W.,  a  farmer  in 
Fox  Township,  Kendall  County;  Florence  E.,  in 
Little  Rock  Township,  the  wife  of  Seymour  Toombs; 
Oliver  W. ,  on  the  home  farm;  James  L. ,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Page  &  Greenfield,  dealers  in 
coal  and  lumber,  Monument,  Kas.  After  his  mar¬ 
riage,  Mr.  R.  R.  Greenfield  located  on  the  farm 
he  now  owns,  situated  on  Section  5,  Fox  Town¬ 
ship,  comprising  194  acres,  with  but  few  improve¬ 
ments.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
township,  with  good  substantial  buildings  thereon. 
Mr.  Greenfield  is  a  Republican,  and  has  filled 
several  township  offices. 


GEORGE  W.  GREENFIELD,  a  native  and 
one  of  the  enter  prising  young  business  men 
of  Fox  Township,  Kendall  County,  and  a 
descendant  of  early  settlers  of  the  locality, 
was  born  on  the  homestead  farm  June  22,  1852, 
the  eldest  in  the  family  born  to  R.  R.  and  Ann  E. 
(Springer)  Greenfield.  The  father,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  came  to  this  country  in  1833, 
first  locating  in  Michigan,  whence  he  moved  in 
1838  to  Fox  Township,  Kendall  Co.,  Ill. 

George  W.  was  reared  on  the  home  farm,  re¬ 
ceived  a  fair  common  school  education,  and  there 
remained  until  of  age.  For  a  time  he  was  in  the 
employ,  as  a  laborer,  of  the  Plano  Manufacturing 
Company ;  then  worked  by  the  month  on  the  farm, 
and  taught  school  several  terms.  February  22, 
1875,  he  married  Julia  A.,  second  daughter  of 
Enoch  and  Eliza  (Springer)  Darnell,  and  by  her 
had  two  children:  Jennie  E.  and  Roy  E.  After 
marriage  Mr.  Greenfield  rented  land  in  Section  8, 
Fox  Township,  and  here  resided  until  1882,  in  the 
spring  of  which  year  he  came  to  Millbrook,  where 
he  commenced  business  in  the  hardware,  agricul¬ 
tural  implement,  coal  and  lumber  trade. 

Mr.  Greenfield  was  elected  town  clerk  in  the 


spring  of  1875,  and  held  the  position  until  1877; 
was  then  elected  assessor  in  1878,  which  incumben¬ 
cy  he  filled  until  1882,  from  which  year  until  the 
present  time  he  has  been  supervisor.  In  1886  he 
was  appointed  postmaster,  which  office  he  yet  fills. 
He  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  erection  of  a  courthouse.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  of  the  Select  Knights, 
and  has  been  twice  a  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge; 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Select  Knights, 
No.  40,  at  Sandwich;  in  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 


ILLIAM  WHITFIELD,  one  of  the  re¬ 
tired,  active  business  men  of  Fox  Town¬ 
ship,  where  he  has  resided  for  the  past 
forty  years,  is  a  native  of  Lincolnshire, 
England,  and  was  born  November  13,  1814,  son  of 
Edward  and  Nancy  (Veasey)  Whitfield,  the  former 
a  miller  by  trade,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Yeasey.  •  William  learned  the  trade  of  his  father 
in  his  native  country,  and,  on  attaining  his  major¬ 
ity,  immigrated,  in  1836,  to  this  country,  landing 
in  New  York.  His  first  occupation  in  the  New 
World  was  that  of  miller  in  Merritt  &  Loveland’s 
mill,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Then  he  worked  for  a  few 
months  on  a  Hudson  River  mill,  above  Troy,  after 
which  he  went  by  canal  to  Rochester,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  several  months  engaged  in  one  of  the 
large  mills  of  the  place;  then  went  by  lake  to  De¬ 
troit,  from  which  city  he  walked  to  Chicago  (then 
a  mere  village),  and  thence,  still  afoot,  proceeded 
to  Dayton,  La  Salle  Co.,  Ill.  There  he  worked  in 
a  mill  from  the  year  of  his  arrival  (1837)  until 
1845,  in  the  spring  of  which  latter  year  he  came  to 
Fox  Township,  Kendall  County,  where,  having 
saved  some  money,  he  purchased,  for  $1,800,  132 
acres  of  land  on  Section  9,  upon  which  stood  a 
small  mill,  located  on  Hollenback’s  Run.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  this  land  had  been  laid  out  for  a  town 
named,  or  to  be  named,  Wilkesbarre,  and  several 
buildings  were  put  up;  but  the  embryo  city  was 
not  destined  to  become  a  second  Chicago,  for  a 
heavy  wind- storm  came  upon  it,  tumbling  the  few 
scattered  buildings  upside  down,  and  otherwise 
disarranging  matters.  This  unexpected  collapse 
discouraged  the  projectors  of  the  place,  so  Mr. 
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Whitfield  sold  off  what  was  left  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  land  was  utilized  for  farming  purposes. 
The  mill  on  this  place  he  operated  until  its  days 
of  usefulness  were  gone,  and  he  then  devoted  his 
attention  exclusively  to  farming  pursuits.  Then, 
selling  the  entire  property,  Mr.  Whitfield  bought, 
for  $2,000,  the  156-acre  place  where  he  now  re¬ 
sides,  on  Sections  10  and  15,  forty  acres  of  which 
were  “broken”  land,  with  a  small  farm-house  and 
barn  thereon.  To  this  purchase  he  has  since  add¬ 
ed,  until  he  has  now  about  1,100  acres,  divided 
into  several  farms,  all  in  Fox  Township,  except 
one  of  281  acres  in  Bristol  Township;  and  all  this 
fine  property  has  been  accumulated  by  his  own 
exertions.  Mr.  Whitfield  has  retired  from  active 
labor  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  is  now  spend¬ 
ing  the  evening  of  his  life  in  peaceful  quietude. 

Mr.  Whitfield  was  married  June  26,  1845,  to 
Jane  Evans,  who  was  born  in  Huron  County,  Ohio, 
August  3,  1826,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Mary 
(Pyatt)  Evans.  She  died  January  2,  1882.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitfield  were  born  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom  lived  to  be  grown:  George,  Susan, 
William,  Francis,  Charles,  John  and  Martha,  all 
residents  of  Fox  Township,  Kendall  County,  ex¬ 
cept  William,  who  lives  in  Bristol  Township. 
Susan  married  Ward  Shaw.  Mr.  Whitfield  first 
voted  for  Van  Buren,  and  has  ever  since  been  a 
stanch  Democrat. 


CLARK  HOLLENBACK,  a  veteran  of  the 
W ar  of  the  Rebellion,  and  one  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  farmers  of  Kendall  County,  is 
the  eldest  in  his  father’s  family,  born  June 
11,  1820,  in  Jackson  Township,  Muskingum  Co. , 
Ohio.  He  remained  under  the  parental  roof  until 
1847,  in  which  year  he  commenced  farming  for  his 
own  account,  locating  on  a  portion  of  his  father’s 
place,  where  he  lived  about  eleven  years.  In  1829 
he  came  to  Illinois,  and  settled  on  the  farm  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  23,  Fox  Township, 
Kendall  Co.,  comprising  172  acres  which  he  had 
purchased  in  1854  at  $12  per  acre.  The  improve¬ 
ments  on  it  at  that  time  were  seventy  acres  fenced 
and  broken,  a  small  farm  house,  a  board  stable, 
and  a  double  log  crib. 


August  14,  1862,  Mr.  Hollenback  enlisted  in 
Company  K.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- seventh 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  serving  to  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  participated  in  the  following  named 
battles  or  engagements:  In  1862,  Chickasaw  Bayou; 
in  1863,  Deer  Creek,  Champion  Hills,  assault  on 
Vicksburg  (during  which,  on  May  19,  1863,  he 
was  wounded  and  compelled  to  be  absent  from  his 
regiment  until  December  21,  following,  when  he 
rejoined  it  at  Bridgeport);  in  1864,  Resaca,  Dallas, 
the  charge  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  on  July  22, 
in  front  of  Atlanta;  after  Sherman  had  started  on 
his  memorable  “  March  to  the  Sea,  ”  Mr.  Hollen¬ 
back,  together  with  the  other  disabled  soldiers,  was 
sent  to  -the  rear  to  Nashville,  and  afterward  he 
rejoined  his  regiment  at  Chicago,  where  he  was 
mustered  out  in  June,  1865,  and  discharged  on 
the  17th  of  the  same  month .  He  returned  home 
to  his  farm,  in  Fox  Township,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Hollenback  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  with  whom  he  was  united  September  23, 
1847,  was  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Clark,  a  native  of 
Richland  (now  Ashland)  County,  Ohio,  a  daughter 
of  Bethuel  and  Jane  (Ford)  Clark,  who  came  to 
Fox  Township,  Kendall  County,  in  1836.  The 
children  born  to  this  union  were  George,  a  resident 
of  White  Lake,  Dak. ;  Alice,  wife  of  Henry  Shafer, 
in  Fayette  County,  Iowa;  Sophia  married  George 
B.  Underwood,  and  died  in  May,  1883;  Nelson, 
deceased  when  one  year  old;  William,  residing  at 
North  Yorkville.  The  mother  of  these  children 
dying  August  2,  1867,  Mr.  Hollenback  married  for 
his  second  wife,  September  15,  1868,  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Osborne,  born  December  1,  1833,  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  AT. ,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Susan  H. 
(Smith)  Nichols.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hollenback  have 
an  adopted  daughter,  named  Louie  L.  Wright, 
whom  they  are  caring  for  as  their  own.  They 
are  members  of  the  regular  Baptist  Church.  Mrs. 
Hollenback  came  to  Kendall  County  to  keep  house 
for  her  brothers,  George  and  John,  who  had  come 
out  here  in  1854.  Mr.  Hollenback  is  a  Democrat, 
and  has  served  as  collector  three  terms. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  while  digging  or  boring  for 
water  on  Mr.  Hollenback’ s  farm,  a  six  foot  vein  of 
coal  was  struck,  which,  on  being  tested,  proved  to 
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be  of  excellent  quality.  A  company,  now  chartered 
by  the  State,  was  formed  to  operate  same,  the 
chief  officers  of  which  are  George  M.  Hollenback, 
Milton  Cornell,  A.  D.  Newton,  G.  M.  Johnson  and 
A.  Hallock,  president. 

C.  Hollenback  was  driven  from  where  he  now 
lives  by  the  Indians  in  the  year  1832,  at  the  time 
of  the  Black  Hawk  War. 


1^  JJ  ATTHEW  BIJDD,  of  Fox  Township.  The 
I  */\  ®udd  family  came  from  Dutchess  County, 
I  1  N.  Y.,  to  this  State.  The  paternal  pro- 

■W  genitor  was  an  Englishman,  who  married 

a  French  lady,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  persecution 
of  the  French  Huguenots  desired  to  emigrate  to  this 
country.  At  first  he  could  not  obtain  permission  of 
the  king  unless  his  wife  should  leave  her  child  as 
a  pledge  that  they  would  return;  later,  however, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  queen,  they  were 
permitted  to  go  and  take  their  child  with  them. 
On  arriving  in  America,  about  200  years  ago, 
they  settled  in  what  is  now  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.  The  name  of  this  pioneer  cannot 
now  be  recalled,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  great- 
great  grandfather  of  our  subject.  Gilbert,  the 
grandfather  of  Matthew,  had  a  family  of  six  sons, 
viz.  :  Underhill,  Selah,  William,  John,  Gilbert 
and  Elijah.  Of  this  number,  Selah,  Elijah,  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Underhill  settled  in  Dutchess  County; 
John  in  Columbia  County,  and  William  in  Putnam 
County,  New  York  State.  Four  of  them  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years,  the  others  also  lived  to  be 
old.  Elijah  was  the  father  of  Matthew,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Abigail  Sebring,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Sebring 
and  Catherine  Yan  Benscaten,  a  Hollander.  Eli¬ 
jah  was  a  farmer,  a  native  of  Dutchess  County, 
and  there  died.  He  reared  a  family  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren,  viz.:  Isaac  S.,  Yan  Benscaten,  Jacob,  Tunis, 
Matthew,  Margaret,  Maria,  Amelia,  Underhill  and 
Edward.  Of  this  number  Margaret  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1846,  married  Rev.  H.  R.  Smith  in  1848, 
and  moved  to  Western  New  York;  the  others  set¬ 
tled  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ,  except  Matthew, 
Tunis,  Jacob  and  Edward,  who  came  to  Illinois. 

Tunis  G.  Budd,  the  earliest  settler  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  Illinois,  left  his  home  in  Fishkill,  Dutchess 


Co.,  N.  Y. ,  in  the  fall  of  1837  for  the  then  far 
off  W est,  traveling  by  steamer,  by  canal  and  by 
stage  until  he  reached  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  he 
taught  school  until  the  following  spring,  then  went 
to  the  landing  on  the  Ohio  River  to  take  the 
steamer  for  St.  Louis.  The  first  that  landed  was 
the  Moselle;  her  decks  were  so  crowded  with  emi¬ 
grants  that  he  concluded  to  wait  for  the  next 
steamer  on  which  he  took  passage.  On  arriving 
at  the  second  or  third  landing  below  Marietta  they 
beheld  a  heart-rending  scene.  The  steamer  Moselle 
had  blown  up,  was  a  complete  wreck,  and  had  killed 
and  wounded  three  hundred  or  more  passengers — 
fathers  and  mothers  looking  for  their  children, 
and  children  for  their  parents,  husbands  for  wives, 
and  wives  for  husbands ;  ‘  ‘  Rachel  mourning  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they 
were  not.’'  On  arriving  at  St.  Louis  he  found  a 
company  bound  for  the  Chippewa  River,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  with  a  steamer  loaded  with  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  starting  a  sawmill  in  that  then 
densely  wooded  wilderness,  and  provisions  suffi¬ 
cient  to  last  until  the  next  summer.  He  engaged 
to  assist  the  company  in  erecting  their  mills  and 
to  get  them  ready  for  work,  and  worked  with  them 
until  mid-winter  of  1838-39.  Unfortunately,  at 
that  time,  a  tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians,  living  near 
them,  fell  short  of  provisions,  were  in  a  state  of 
starvation,  and  demanded  one-half  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s,  and,  as  “might  makes  right,”  they  had 
to  hand  it  over,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a 
portion  of  the  company  had  to  leave  to  find  sub¬ 
sistence  down  the  river,  among  the  settlements. 
Tunis  was  with  those  that  left,  and  they  started 
with  sleighs  on  their  tedious  and  dreary  journey 
down  the  Chippewa  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  on 
the  ice  through  an  uninhabited  country;  camped 
at  night  on  the  shore  in  the  snow,  around  a  rous¬ 
ing  big  camp  fire,  and  so  on  until  they  arrived  at 
Galena,  Ill.  From  thence  Tunis  came  across 
the  country  (then  almost  uninhabited)  until  he 
reached  Pappoose  Grove,  the  then  residence  of 
Thomas  Serrine,  in  the  valley  of  the  Fox  River, 
in  the  summer  of  1839. 

Here  he  pui-chased  land  in  Section  21.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  added  more  land  to  his  first  purchase, 
buying  out  Stephen  and  Harvey  Bates,  and  also 
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buying  from  Isaac  Groover,  and  had  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  July  10,  1852,  about  700  acres. 

Matthew  Budd  was  born  in  Fishkill  Township, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ,  March  26,  1817.  In 
June,  1846,  he  came  west  to  this  place,  and  soon 
after  purchased  land  here,  buying  from  his  brother 
Tunis,  about  200  acres,  at  $7  per  acre,  on  Section 
16,  where  he  has  since  resided.  The  place  was 
partly  improved,  a  good  barn,  however,  being  the 
only  substantial  building  on  it.  He  has  since 
added  200  acres  to  his  original  purchase,  making 
400  acres  in  all.  He  has  given  his  attention  to 
farming  and  stock  raising,  and  is  one  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Kendall 
County.  June  3,  1847,  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Cornelia  S.  Van  Voorhis,  a  native  of 
Fishkill  Township,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Cornelia  (Montross)  Van 
Voorhis. 

Mr.  John  Van  Voorhis,  father  of  Mrs.  M.  Budd, 
was  the  great-great-great-grandson  of  Stephen 
Coerte  Van  Voorhis,  who  emigrated  from  Hol¬ 
land  in  1660,  and  settled  in  Flatlands,  Long 
Island,  and  whose  grandson,  Johannes  Coerte  Van 
Voorhis,  purchased  June  20,  1730,  2,790  acres  of 
land  of  the  Verplanck  patent,  in  the  town  of  Fish¬ 
kill,  and  settled  on  the  same,  one  mile  north  of 
Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  in  a  dwelling  that  H.  D. 

B.  Bailey,  a  local  historian  of  Fishkill,  figures  out 
to  have  been  built  about  240  years  ago,  has  been 
occupied  by  five  generations  of  the  Van  Voorhis 
family,  and  now  owned  by  the  fifth  William  H. 
Van  Voorhis  (whose  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Van  Am- 
burgh,  settled  in  North  Carolina),  Mrs.  Adelia  Du 
Bois  and  Charles  Van  Voorhis  (in  Yates  County, 

N.  Y.  ,)and  Mrs.  Cornelia  S.  Budd  (in  Fox  Town¬ 
ship,  Kendall  Co.,  Ill.).  The  old  house  had  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  ravages  of  time,  and  was  pulled  down 
about  two  years  since.  Mrs.  Budd  died  February 
3,  1872,  the  mother  of  ten  children,  viz. :  Sebring, 
Montross,  Tunis  G. ,  Maria  M. ,  Seward,  Annie, 
Charles,  John,  Isaac  and  an  infant.  Sebring 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Rebellion,  having  enlisted  in 
the  Third  Michigan  Cavalry,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years;  was  taken  prisoner  in  1864,  and  was  never 
afterward  heard  of;  Tunis  G.  works  on  the  home 
farm;  Maria  M.  resides  in  Livingston  County,  Ill.,  j 


the  wife  of  A.  C.  Pees,  a  farmer;  Seward  and  Charles 
died  of  diphtheria  within  a  few  days  of  each  other; 
Annie  resides  at  home;  John  died  of  scarlet  fever; 
Isaac  resides  in  McAllister,  Logan  Co. ,  Kas.,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  business.  Mr.  Budd’s  present 
wife  was  Emily  Du  Bois,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Du 
Bois,  and  a  native  of  Yates  County,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Budd  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  formation 
of  that  party,  and  was  one  of  its  leading  men  in 
this  place  at  the  time  of  its  organization.  He  has 
been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  In  his  handsome  residence, 
which  is  beautifully  located,  Mr.  Budd  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  sunset  of  a  busy  life  surrounded  by  the 
fruits  of  his  labor,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
respect  t>f  his  many  friends,  and  he  says  that  in  all 
these  years  of  prairie  life  he  has  purchased  but 
two  glasses  of  alcholic  drinks,  and  those  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  has  not  as  much  as  tasted  of 
lager  beer  in  all  that  time;  and  yet  he  supposes 
that  were  he  to  come  up  for  a  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion  he  would  be  denounced  as  a  whiskyite;  at 
least  such  would  be  possible. 


Hi  ENRY  COLMAN  MYERS  is  one  of  Ken¬ 
dall’ s  successful  farmers,  who  started  in 
l  life,  as  he  expresses  it,  “  as  poor  as  a  man 
possibly  could  be,”  and  has  acquired,  un¬ 
der  great  difficulties,  a  good  farm  and  a  compe¬ 
tency.  He  was  bom  October  25,  1811,  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. ,  the  sixth  of  a  family  of  thirteen 
children,  who  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
all  of  whom  married  except  a  brother,  Dorastus  B. 
James  Myers,  his  father,  married  Mary  Darrow, 
daughter  of  James  Darrow.  whose  wife  was  a 
Davis.  When  six  years  of  age  Henry  C.  moved, 
with  his  parents,  to  Tioga  County,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  for  a  time,  then  moved  to  Bradford  County, 
Penn.,  but  finally  returned  to  Tioga  County, 
where  his  grandfather,  John  Myers,  had  made  a 
settlement.  There  he  grew  to  manhood,  was 
reared  to  farming,  and  received  a  common-school 
education.  The  family  was  a  large  one,  and  in 
early  life  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  but, 
with  strong  hands  and  a  willing  mind,  he  set  about 
the  task  of  self  maintenance.  He  worked  hard, 
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and  was  always  ready  to  accept  employment  at 
such  wages  as  might  be  tendered  him,  and  though 
many  times  the  compensation  was  very  small,  yet 
he  accepted  it,  rather  than  remain  idle.  April  13, 
1837,  he  married  Harriet  Sanders,  who  was  born 
March  11,  1817,  in  Barton  Township,  Tioga 
Co. ,  N.  Y.  She  was  one  of  thirteen  children  born 
to  Jabez  Sanders  and  his  wife,  Betsey  Lott.  The 
Sanders  family  are  of  English  stock,  and  trace 
their  ancestry  back  for  several  generations. 

After  Mr.  Myers’  marriage  he  farmed  on  his 
own  account,  and  after  several  years  of  unremitting 
labor,  assisted  by  his  faithful  companion  (an  in 
valid  for  many  years,  walking  with  the  aid  of  a 
crutch),  succeeded  in  saving  up  some  money;  re¬ 
moved  to  Kane  County,  Ill.,  and  located  near 
Geneva,  where  Mr.  Myers  purchased  forty  acres  of 
land,  but  three  years  later  sold  it  and  purchased 
150  acres  of  Mr.  Vernon,  of  Fox  Township,  at 
$25  an  acre,  paying  what  he  could  on  the  land 
and  the  remainder  in  installments.  There  were 
no  buildings  of  any  importance  on  the  place  at  the 
place  at  the  time,  and  but  some  land  broken  and 
partially  fenced.  Here  he  settled  and  by  industry 
and  careful  management  succeeded  in  paying  for 
his  land,  to  which  he  has  since  added  until  he  and 
his  son,  A.  E.,  have  now  260  acres,  well  improved, 
having  good  farm  buildings  thereon.  The  home 
residence  is  handsomely  located,  on  a  beautiful 
eminence,  with  yard  in  front  sloping  down  to  the 
road,  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  Millbrook.  Mr.  Myers  is  now  partially  retired, 
but  is  actively  employed  in  looking  after  his  home 
interests.  He  is  also  interested  in  fish-culture,  to 
which  he  is  giving  considerable  attention,  having 
two  nice  ponds,  well  stocked  with  choice  fish.  He 
has  but  one  child,  Alexander  E.,  who  was  born 
April  11,  1843,  in  Bradford  County,  Penn.,  and 
February  3,  1869,  married  Caroline  F.  Cams,  born 
June  19,  1845,  daughter  of  Robert  W.  Cams,  who 
came  to  Kendall  County  in  1834,  and  died  in 
Newark,  February  23,  1869.  Alexander  E.  is  car¬ 
rying  on  the  farm,  and  is  an  energetic,  intelligent 
and  progressive  citizen;  is  Republican  in  politics, 
and  is  often  selected  to  fill  positions  of  public  trust. 
He  has  two  children  living:  Dorastus  B.  and  Har¬ 
riet  A.,  and  one  deceased,  Lottie,  who  died  of 


croup  March  23,  1875,  aged  eight  months  and 
seven  days.  The  family  are  of  the  Methodist 
faith.  In  politics,  our  subject  is  Democratic;  is  one 
of  the  stanch  and  solid  citizens  of  the  community, 
and  none  are  more  highly  respected  than  he  and 
his  faithful  companion.  April  13,  1887,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Myers  celebrated  their  golden  wedding. 

Mr.  Myers  has  two  brothers  in  Nebraska,  James, 
a  banker  at  Odell,  Gage  County,  and  Frederick,  at 
Hastings,  Adams  County ;  Martin  and  Dorastus  B. , 
reside  in  Wright  County,  Iowa;  Andrew  J. ,  is  in 
Monterey,  Cal. ;  Evaline,  one  of  his  sisters,  re¬ 
sides  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  the  wife  of  George 
Shoemaker;  Rebecca  remains  in  Tioga  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  wife  of  Sela  Ellis;  Charlotte  (deceased) 
married  James  Fitzgerald,  of  Chemung  County,  N. 
Y. ;  Clarissa  (deceased)  married  Jacob  Clute,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and,  removing  West,  died  at  Nor¬ 
mal,  this  State;  Mary  resides  in  Tama  County, 
Iowa,  wife  of  Jacob  Serrine;  Elizabeth  died  at 
Princeton,  wife  of  B.  M.  Crans;  Almira  married 
John  Burhite,  and  moved  to  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis., 
where  she  died.  Mrs.  Myers’  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  Luke  Sanders,  who  married  Sarah 
Dewey.  The  Sanders  family  upon  their  coming 
from  England  made  their  settlement  in  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.  Mrs.  Myers’  brothers  and  sisters  were 
Nathan,  Fannie  (Mrs.  Myers  being  third  in  order 
of  birth),  Eliza,  Robert,  Jane,  Julia,  Joseph  and 
Mary  (twins),  Fidelia,  Hiram,  Charles  and  Salina. 
All  of  the  above  grew  to  maturity  and  married. 
Mrs.  Julia  Cunningham  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Parker 
reside  in  Iroquois  County,  and  are  the  only  ones  of 
the  family  beside  Mrs.  Myers  that  reside  in  Illinois. 


D  AVID  LESTER  TAYLOR,  another  of  the 
many  substantial  and  well-to-do  farmers  of 
'  Kendall  County,  Ill. ,  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
born  in  Concord  Township,  Lake  County, 
November  1,  1826,  of  old  pioneer  stock  on  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  sides,  the  grandsires  having 
immigrated  to  that  State  prior  to  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  taking  no  small  part  in  the  stirring  events  of 
those  memorable  days.  He  is  the  eldest  child  and 
only  surviving  son  of  Elisha  and  Cynthia  (Kel- 
logg)  Taylor,  the  former  of  whom,  a  native  of 
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Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ,  emigrated  to  Ohio  when  a 
young  man,  and  there  married;  the  latter  was  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Kellogg,  the  pioneer  settler  of 
Big  Grove  Township,  Kendall  Co.,  Ill.,  when 
white  people  were  extremely  sparse  in  this  region. 
The  locality  where  he  settled  is  now  known  as 
“Kellogg’s  Grove.”  Mrs.  Cynthia  Taylor  died 
in  Ohio. 

Elisha  Taylor  came  to  Illinois  with  his  family 
when  David  L.  was  a  lad  of  thirteen;  purchased  a 
claim  in  Big  Grove  Township  soon  after  arrival; 
at  once  commenced  farming,  and  here  lived  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  at  which  time 
he  removed  to  Fox  Township,  Kendall  County, 
purchased  and  settled  on  a  farm  comprised  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  pieces  of  land  in  Section  31,  and 
here  died  in  1875.  He  had  by  his  wife,  Cynthia 
(Kellogg)  Taylor,  three  children,  as  follows :  David 
L.,  Lucius,  who  died  on  attaining  his  majority, 
and  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  West,  residing  in  Net¬ 
tle  Creek  Township,  Grundy  Co.,  Ill.  David 
L.  had  a  half-brother  named  Ezra,  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  Company  D,  Thirty-sixth 
Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  who  was 
shot  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  was  buried 
on  the  field  by  the  Confederates. 

David  L.  Taylor  was  reared  to  man’s  estate  on 
the  homestead  farm,  in  Big  Grove  Township,  and 
in  1855  he  married  Susan  McClasky.  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  daughter  of  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Clasky,  who  came  west  with  his  family  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Earlville,  about  the  year  1836.  After  his 
marriage  Mr.  Taylor  located  on  a  farm  in  Big 
Grove  Township,  where  he  lived  until  after  the 
decease  of  his  father,  when  he  moved  to  the  home¬ 
stead  of  the  latter,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Millington  (the  estate  being  divided  between  him 
and  his  sister  Maria),  and  here  he  has  since  re¬ 
mained.  He  owns  in  all  569  acres  of  land  in  one 
body.  Since  coming  to  the  homestead  farm  he 
has  erected  a  handsome  residence,  which  is  an  or¬ 
nament  to  the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Taylor  died 
in  November,  1886,  and  in  her  death  the  husband 
lost  an  estimable  wife,  and  the  children  a  loving 
mother.  Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor,  all  daughters:  Nellie,  Ada  and  Ella, 
of  whom  the  first  two  are  keeping  house  for  their 


father,  and  the  last  named  is  the  wife  of  Frank 
Erwin,  residing  at  Lee  Station,  Lee  Co.,  Ill.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 


DR.  BALLOU.  On  the  roll  of  the  honored 
j  dead  of  Kendall  County,  who  lived  upright, 

'  worthy  lives,  and  left  behind  time-honored 
records,  stands-  the  name  of  D.  R.  Ballou. 
He  was  born  in  Courtland  County,  N.  Y. ,  Novem¬ 
ber  29,1837,  to  Rollins  and  Charlotte  (Phelps)  Bal¬ 
lou.  In  March,  1855,  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  became  a  citizen  of  Sandwich,  De 
Kalb  County,  for  some  time.  He  was  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  Company  till  shortly  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  when,  deeming  it  his 
duty  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  his  country,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  F,  Tenth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  for  three  months,  re-enlisting,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term,  for  three  years.  Mr.  Ballou 
was  commissioned  captain,  and  served  until  tli9 
last  year  of  the  war,  when,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  home. 
He  was  a  good  officer,  much  esteemed  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  by  all.  Upon  his  return  home  he  resumed 
his  former  position  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad.  He  finally  located  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  his  widow,  in  Fox  Township,  and 
here  carried  on  farming  up  to  the  time  of  his  de¬ 
cease,  February  14,  1884.  The  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  Mr.  Ballou's  death  were  as  follows:  In 
the  capacity  of  county  commissioner,  which  office 
he  was  filling  at  the  time,  he  was  superintending 
the  building  of  the  iron  bridge  on  the  river  at 
Millington,  and  while  so  engaged,  standing  on  one 
of  the  abutments,  he  tripped  and  fell  headlong  to 
the  ground,  death  ensuing.  Mr.  Ballou  was  State 
Warehouse  Commissioner,  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Jacksonville,  and  was 
supervisor  for  several  terms,  proving  himself  a 
very  efficient  officer,  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  was  regarded  as  possessing  good  execu¬ 
tive  ability,  and  an  upright,  manly  character. 
Mr.  Ballou  was  married  to  Mary  L. ,  eldest  daugh- 
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ter  of  Thomas  Finnie,  one  of  the  prominent  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  county,  and  by  this  union  were  born  two 
sons,  Jay  F.  and  Bert  Phelps.  Mrs.  Ballou  has 
370  acres  of  land,  which  she  rents. 


TjULIUS  A.  FREEMAN,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
w  I  ular  and  successful  practitioners  of  medicine 
\Jj  and  surgery  in  Kendall  County,  was  born  in 
Worcester  Township,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
March  9,  1828,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  F.  R.  and 
Lucy  R.  (Beeman)  Freeman.  His  mother’s  par¬ 
ent’s  were  Rev.  Julius  and  Asenath  (Boughton) 
Beeman,  Dr.  Freeman  being  named  for  his  mater¬ 
nal  grandsire,  who  was  from  an  old  English  fam¬ 
ily  (originally  spelled  Bement,  but  changed  in 
America  to  Beeman).  His  maternal  grandmother, 
Boughton,  was  of  an  old  English  family  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  Doctor  is  of  the 
seventh  generation  from  Samuel  Freeman,  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  England,  who  came  over  with  Gov. 
Winthrop,  in  1630,  and  settled  at  Watertown,  with 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Dr.  Freeman  has 
in  his  possession  several  volumes  giving  the  record 
of  the  Freeman  family  from  Samuel  Freeman, 
mentioned  above,  to  the  present  generation. 

Rev.  F.  R.  Freeman,  father  of  Julius  A.,  was 
born  October  6,  1805,  on  the  farm  on  which  his 
father,  Capt.  Elisha  Freeman,  settled  shortly  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part.  Rev.  Freeman  was  for  many  years  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  was 
instrumental  in  doing  much  good  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties  as  an  exponent  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  establishing  churches.  He  died  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1884,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  father  of 
eleven  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  grown, 
save  one.  In  the  order  of  their  birth,  those  of 
them  now  living  are  Dr.  Julius  A. ;  James,  now  a 
retired  wealthy  farmer  residing  at  Bloomington, 
Ill. ;  John  N. ,  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Lucy  E.,  wife  of  Hon.  Gideon  R.  Taxis; 
Frederick  E.,  a  railroad  conductor;  Julia  C.,  wife 
of  Levi  Shoop,  residing  at  Streator,  Ill. ;  Laura  L., 
unmarried,  living  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  J. , 
wife  of  Rev.  A.  Boyle,  residing  in  Rockville,  Long 
Island.  Those  deceased  are  Mercy  A. ,  who  mar¬ 


ried  Scott  Armitage,  by  whom  she  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter;  Judson,  who  died  when  aged  fifteen,  and  one 
that  died  in  infancy. 

Dr.  Julius  A.  Freeman  was  born  on  the  same 
farm  as  his  father,  and  when  he  was  six  months 
old  his  parents  took  him  to  La  Grange,  Lorain 
Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  and  where  he 
received  his  education,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  After  his 
graduation  from  the  high  school  of  the  place, 
young  Freeman  engaged  in  teaching  for  several 
years,  giving  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
his  chosen  profession.  His  first  course  of  lectures 
he  took  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  the  “Central  Medi¬ 
cal  College,”  in  1851-52,  and  graduated  at  the 
American  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Eeb- 
ruary  3,  1855.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr. 
Freeman  attended  the  first  and  twelfth  sessions  of 
lectures  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
New  York,  and  March  20,  1877,  he  received  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  from  the  Chicago  Medical  College. 
He  first  began  practice  in  Ohio  with  his  uncle  and 
preceptor,  Dr.  Julius  Beeman,  now  of  South 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  1852  came  to  Newark, 
Kendall  Co.,  Ill.,  where  he  continued  in  prac¬ 
tice  until  September,  1861.  At  this  time  he 
raised  a  cavalry  company,  known  as  Company  K, 
Eighth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry,  of 
which  he  was  commissioned  captain,  resigning, 
however,  December  20,  same  year.  In  August, 
1862,  he  became  assistant-surgeon  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  went  out  with  them;  but,  his  health  failing,  he 
was  compelled  in  July,  1863,  to  resign  and  return 
home.  Having  recuperated,  he  obtained  a  com¬ 
mission  in  September,  1864,  as  surgeon  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  in  J anuary  following  he  was  assigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  Third  Division  Hospital  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  mustered 
out  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ,  in  July,  1865. 

After  his  discharge  Dr.  Freeman  returned  to 
Newark,  and  resumed  practice,  continuing  until 
1875,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  but  two  and  one  half  years,  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  water  upon  his  system  compelling 
him  to  leave  that  city  and  settle  in  Millington, 
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Kendall  County,  where  he  has  built  up  a  lucrative 
practice,  his  large  experience  in  field  and  hospital 
having  given  him  a  reputation  far  and  wide.  He 
has  one  of  the  best  medical  libraries  in  the  State, 
outside  of  Chicago,  and  he  is  a  liberal  patron  of 
all  the  standard  medical  and  scientific  works. 

The  Doctor  has  been  twice  married;  on  the  first 
occasion,  September  26,  1849,  at  Pittsford,  N. 
Y. ,  to  Lucy  S.  Spelman,  daughter  of  John  and 
Asenath  (Wright)  Spelman,  and  by  her  had  eight 
children,  three  of  whom  are  now  living:  Corwin 
A.,  a  physician  at  Leland,  Ill.;  Vesper,  a  painter 
by  trade;  and  Herbert  H. ,  a  locomotive  engineer. 
His  present  wife  was  Mrs.  Emma  Cox,  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Howe,  of  Manlius,  N.  Y. ,  and  by 
this  second  marriage  there  is  one  son,  Harry  E. 
Dr.  Freeman  is  a  member  of  several  medical  socie¬ 
ties,  among  them  the  Aurora  Medical  Society  and 
La  Salle  County  Medical  Society,  North  Central 
Illinois  Medical  Association,  Illinois  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  and  American  Medical  Association. 
He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  F.  &  A.  M. ,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Hesperia  Lodge  and  Oriental  Consistory, 
of  Chicago;  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  at  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  the  Council  at  Ottawa,  Ill. 


OHN  H.  TOLMAN  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
in  Little  Rock  Township,  December  15,  1858, 
being  the  second  son  of  Alonzo  and  Almira 
(Hart)  Tolman,  whose  biographical  sketch  is 
given  on  another  page.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years 
John  H.  quitted  the  farm  to  learn  the  carpenter’s 
trade.  He  went  to  Plano  and  put  himself  under 
the  instructions  of  A.  C.  Scovel,  with  whom  he 
spent  his  years  of  apprenticeship.  He  then  com¬ 
menced  business  as  a  contractor  and  builder.  His 
thoroughness  and  energy  soon  brought  him  abun¬ 
dance  of  work,  and  now  many  of  the  finest  and 
largest  buildings  at  Plano  are  monuments  to  his 
skill  and  ability.  During  the  building  season  he 
is  actively  employed,  and  often  has  ten  or  twelve 
workmen  under  him  the  entire  season.  September 
9,  1880,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Amy  W. 
Scovel.  She  is  a  daughter  of  A.  C.  and  Olivia 
(Wightman)  Scovel.  Mr.  Tolman’ s  residence  is 


on  North  Plain  Street.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  citizen. 


OHN  FAY  was  born  July  24,  1848,  in  Ger- 
manv.  His  father  died  in  the  old  country 
when  John  was  but  an  infant,  and  later,  in 
company  with  his  mother  (who  had  married 
again)  and  his  stepfather,  our  subject  came  to  this 
country.  They  settled  in  Joliet,  Ill.,  where  the 
mother  died  of  cholera  when  John  was  thirteen 
years  old.  Two  years  later  he  left  his  stepfather 
and  came  to  Kendall  County  and  hired  out  to 
George  Hollenback,  the  pioneer,  with  whom  he 
lived  until  entering  the  service  of  his  country. 
August  15,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  K, 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Hlinois  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war; 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Chickasaw  Bayou  and 
Arkansas  Post.  On  the  latter  battle-field  he  was 
stricken  with  measles  and  sent  to  the  hospital,  but 
returned  to  his  regiment  at  Chattanooga,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  that  year.  Subsequently  he  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Resaca,  Dallas,  Big  Shanty,  Kene- 
saw  Mountain,  that  of  the  22dof  July,  near  Atlan¬ 
ta,  and  of  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  also  Jones¬ 
boro,  August  31  and  September  1,  same  year, 
and  joined  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea,  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  engagements  and  skirmishes  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  that  expedition  across  the  country.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  June  17,  1865;  returned 
to  Kendall  County  and  engaged  in  farming  on  his 
own  account  on  rented  land.  December  6,  1869, 
he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Laufer,  who  was  born  in 
Baden,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Maggie  (Bau¬ 
man)  Crapps.  By  Matthias  Laufer,  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  she  had  six  children,  viz.:  Josephine,  Mada- 
line,  Johnnie,  Mary,  Maggie  and  Edward.  Jo¬ 
sephine  resides  in  this  township,  the  wife  of 
George  Whitfield;  Madaline  married  Jacob  Dreitz- 
ler  and  removed  to  Des  Moines,  la. ;  Mary  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  township,  and  the  wife  of  Charles 
Whitfield;  Maggie  resides  in  this  township,  the 
wife  of  James  Petty;  Edward  resides  with  our 
subject;  Johnnie,  who  was  born  at  Millington, 
September  6,  1858,  and  grew  up  in  Fox  Township, 
died  November  19,  1883,  of  malarial  fever;  he  was 
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a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work¬ 
men;  was  a  dutiful  son,  industrious,  and  faithful 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fay  have  three  children,  Emma,  Charles  and 
Dora.  In  the  fall  of  1874  Mr.  Fay  purchased  the 
farm  he  now  owns,  consisting  of  122 A  acres, 
ormerly  owned  by  S.  P.  Rearick,  and  for  which 
he  paid  $55  per  acre,  and  has  erected  the  main 
part  of  the  buildings  thereon.  These  are  situated 
on  an  eminence  one  mile  south  of  Millbrook,  on 
the  main  road,  and  command  a  good  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  In  connection  with  farm¬ 
ing  Mr.  Fay  has  for  several  years  been  engaged 
in  running  a  thrasher  and  sheller,  and  is  a  success¬ 
ful  operator  of  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery.  He 
has  prospered  in  business,  and,  although  he  com¬ 
menced  poor,  he  has  his  farm  all  paid  for  and  out 
of  debt.  He  is  a  stanch  Republican,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Post  No.  522,  at  Yorkville. 

G'<  W.  BAILEY,  editor  of  the  Plano  Pivot, 
was  born  July  27,  1851,  in  the  town  of 
_/  Cicero,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  E.  and  Jerusha  (Eaton) 
Bailey,  both  natives  of  New  York  State.  When 
nine  years  of  age  the  subject  of  this  memoir  came 
west  with  his  parents,  who  located  in  Warren 
County,  Ill.  The  father  at  one  time  was  an  attor¬ 
ney  at-law,  but  afterward  entered  the  ministry, 
and  for  sixteen  years,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  he  was  a  hard-working,  sincere  and 
zealous  expounder  of  the  Scriptures. 

C.  W.  Bailey  received  his  primary  education  at 
the  common  schools  of  his  vicinity,  which  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  high 
school  at  Dowagiac,  Mich.  He  had  a  brief  experi 
ence  in  school  teaching,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
but  in  supplying  the  places  of  absent  teachers  or 
in  filling  unexpired  terms.  Having  a  desire  to 
learn  the  printer’s  trade,  Mr.  Bailey  became  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  in  the  Goodspeed 
book  publishing  house,  of  Chicago,  where  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  usual  course  from  “  devil  ”  to  “  jour.” 
Afterward  he  for  some  time  worked  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  office  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  in  1874 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  at  Dowa- 
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giac,  opening  a  neat  and  well -equipped  job  office. 
This,  however,  he  only  carried  on  for  one  year,  and 
then  removed  to  Vicksburg,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich., 
where  he  published  the  Monitor  for  ten  years,  part 
of  the  time  in  connection  with  his  brother.  In 
1885  Mr.  Bailey  sold  out  there  and  moved  to 
Plano,  Kendall  Co..  Ill.,  where,  October  10,  same 
year,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Pivot.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Nellie  (Bailey)  Fox,  then  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business,  the  fiimi  name  becoming 
Bailey  &  Fox.  This  lady  has  an  active  share  in 
the  management,  and  edits  a  Temperance  and 
Home  department,  taking  what  some  call  “  radical 
grounds,”  but  interesting  to  readers  who  care  to 
think.  The  Pivot  has  had  an  uphill  road  against 
two  old  established  Republican  newspapers  in  a 
strong  Republican  county,  but  it  is  gaining  a 
hearing  and  commanding  respect.  It  is  a  five- 
column  paper,  issued  every  Saturday,  neatly  gotten 
up  and  ably  edited. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Alice  Strubble,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Susan  (Barker)  Strubble;  she  died  in  1876,  leav 
ing  one  son — Bruce  S.  Mr.  Bailey  afterward  mar¬ 
ried,  January  25,  1886,  Miss  Lilian  G.  Henning, 
a  native  of  Little  Rock  Township,  Kendall  County, 
eldest  daughter  of  G.  D.  Henning,  and  by  this 
union  one  son,  named  Ernest  H.,  has  been  born. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  are  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 


U  ¥/■  ATHANIEL  1.  ROBBINS.  Th is  venerable 
Vi  pioneer  reached  the  end  of  the  journey  of 
life  July  5,  1886.  He  died  in  his  adopted 
<  home  county  in  Illinois,  where  he  had  spent 
fifty-one  years  of  his  active  and  useful  life..  He 
was  as  sincerely  mourned  by  all  the  people  of  Ken¬ 
dall  County  as  has  been  any  citizen  that  has  passed 
away  in  its  confines  since  its  first  settlement.  His 
place  of  birth  was  Albany  County,  N.  Y. ,  born  May 
22,  1804,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  from  his 
early  youth  worked  on  the  farm.  In  1835  he,  with 
his  wife  and  four  children,  started  for  Illinois. 
They  came  overland  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  where  the 
family  took  passage  on  a  schooner  west  for  Chica¬ 
go,  where  they  arrived  after  a  voyage  of  twenty- 
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one  days.  When  he  reached  Chicago  his  availa¬ 
ble  wealth  was  $3  in  cash.  Leaving  his  family 
there,  he  walked  out  to  Little  Eock  Township,  and 
located  land  for  a  farm.  Then,  returning  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  he  borrowed  a  team,  consisting  of  an  ox  and 
a  cow,  and  with  them  hauled  his  family  to  the 
home  he  had  selected  in  Little  Rock  Township, 
and  with  his  own  hands  erected  the  log-cabin  in 
which  he  made  his  home  for  some  years.  After  he 
had  cut  and  hewn  the  logs,  his  hybrid  team  was 
used  to  “snake”  them  to  the  building  spot.  In 
the  solitude  and  the  wilderness  he  was  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  his  own  rosources.  For  some  time 
he  was  compelled  to  go  to  mill  as  far  as  Joliet,  and 
the  going  and  coming  was  often  the  lightest  part 
of  the  job,  as  at  one  time  he  had  to  wait  for  his 
grist  three  months,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had  to 
pound  corn  for  bread.  He  had  only  Indians  for 
neighbors  for  some  time,  and  he  made  friends  of 
them.  With  his  teams  he  helped  move  them  to  their 
new  home  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  in  1835. 
His  first  marriage  occurred  in  his  native  State, 
when  he  was  twenty- two  years  of  age  (1826),  with 
Catharine  Cookingham,  who  bore  him  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  seven  of  ■whom  grew  to  full  life,  as  follows: 
Eliza,  Lydia.  Joseph,  John  B. ,  Jane,  Henry  and 
Emeline.  In  1869  Mr.  Robbins  removed  from  his 
farm,  and  located  in  Plano,  where  he  afterward 
made  his  home. 

His  second  marriage  was  with  Caroline  Rex- 
ford,  and  to  this  union  were  born  four  children : 
Edward  J.,  Frances,  Caroline  and  Nancy. 

When  he  quitted  the  farm  he  practically  retired 
from  the  active  labors  of  life.  He  had  been  a  lead¬ 
ing  prominent  farmer  in  Kendall  County,  and  was 
noted  as  a  pure  and  good  man,  who  had  prospered 
by  none  but  worthy  methods,  and  the  general  re¬ 
spect  awarded  him  from  all  in  the  county  was  the 
true  reward  of  a  well-spent  life. 

His  son.  John  B.,  now  a  prominent  resident  of 
Plano,  was  one  of  the  four  children  who  accom¬ 
panied  their  parents  in  their  long,  tedious  journey 
from  New  York  to  Illinois,  in  1835.  He  was  born 
March  5,  of  that  year,  and  was  but  an  infant  of  a 
few  months  when  he  landed  in  this  State.  He 
grew  up  on  his  father’s  farm,  where  he  learned 
only  industry  and  the  best  of  moral  precepts. 
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When  he  attained  his  majority  he  commenced 
farming  in  the  neighborhood,  continuing  thus  en¬ 
gaged  until  1880,  when  he  removed  to  Plano  and 
established  a  livery  stable,  and  is  still  engaged  in 
that  business.  He  was  married  to  Emily  L. 
Moore.  They  have  two  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Orrie  M. ,  Elmer  and  J ennie. 


PELEG  JONES,  in  his  lifetime,  was  not 
only  a  pioneer  to  Illinois,  but  in  his  young 
days  was  one  of  the  log  cabin  builders  in 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  January  4, 
1830,  he  was  married  to  Mercy,  daughter  of  Nich¬ 
olas  Young.  She  was  born  October  4,  1807,  near 
Grafton,  N.  Y.  The  young  couple  made  their 
wedding  tour  into  the  deep  woods  of  Chautauqua, 
and  with  his  own  hands  he  put  up  his  humble 
cabin  home,  consisting  of  one  small  room.  He 
was  born  in  Petersburg,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. , 
March  14,  1807,  a  son  of  Zolman  and  Hannah 
(Jordan)  Jones.  Zolman  was  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812.  He  was  the  son  of  Abel  Jones. 

Peleg  Jones  was  a  farmer,  and  depended  solely 
upon  his  own  strong  arms  to  hew  the  dark  old  woods 
away.  His  wife  and  helpmeet  was  equally  stout¬ 
hearted  and  brave  in  the  allotted  work,  and  they 
passed  together  along  the  great  highway  of  all 
mankind  in  that  perfect  union  that  blesses  life  for 
fifty-four  years,  or  from  January  4,  1830,  to  Au¬ 
gust  28,  1884,  the  day  of  his  death.  His  venera¬ 
ble  widow,  the  noble  mother  of  his  children,  still 
survives,  in  the  serene  old  age  of  health  and  active 
faculties  that  are  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  household  given  to  her  and  herkdeceased 
companion. 

The  young  pioneers,  in  the  deep  woods  of 
Chautauqua,  toiled  early  and  late,  and  by  their 
rigid  economy,  that  was  born  of  stern  necessity, 
prospered  fairly  well.  In  time  they  replaced  the 
log-cabin  with  a  comfortable  frame  dwelling. 
Their  joint  labors  had  brought  into  existence  a 
fine  farm.  This  they  sold  out,  and  loading  their 
effects  into  a  wagon  they,  with  their  three  chil¬ 
dren,  journeyed  overland,  and  after  six  weeks’ 
travel  they  reached  what  is  now  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  Kendall  County,  in  1848,  where  he  pur- 
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chased  Sylvester  Nicholson’s  land  claim,  for  which 
he  gave  his  team,  and  went  to  Chicago  and  borrowed 
money  at  75  per  cent  interest  to  make  the  cash 
payment.  This  indebtedness  he  slowly  worked 
out  and  paid  under  the  severest  circumstances. 
Everything  was  cheap  except  money.  At  one  time 
he  had  raised  wheat  and  garnered  it,  and  took 
three  wagon  loads  to  Chicago,  he  driving  one 
team,  his  little  son,  Will,  another,  and  a  neighbor 
his  team.  On  the  road  they  encountered  heavy 
rains,  and  the  grain  was  badly  wetted.  The  whole 
was  sold,  and,  after  paying  his  neighbor,  he  had 
enough  left  to  buy  a  barrel  of  salt  and  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  sugar.  This  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  pioneers  in  the  days  that  surely 
tried  men’s  pluck.  But  the  family  toiled  on,  meet¬ 
ing  every  task  bravely,  and  paid  their  debts  and 
prospered,  and  became  the  possessors  of  a  fine 
farm  and  the  abundance  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
In  1865  he  sold  his  farm  and  removed  to  Plano, 
where,  in  his  comfortable  home,  and  in  the  quiet 
of  retired  life,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  died  in  the  vigor  of  his  faculties,  and  in  the 
full  love  and  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 
He  was  an  earnest  Republican,  and  his  hope  of 
voting  at  the  presidential  election  of  1884,  even  if 
he  had  “to  be  carried  to  the  polls”  was  doomed 
to  never  be.  He  was  noted  for  his  genuine  social 
qualities,  where  his  love  of  the  humorous  would 
brush  away  the  little  afflictions  that  come  in  every 
pathway. 

He  was  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children  that 
grew  to  maturity  and  brought  up  families.  One 
of  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Susan  Carver,  of  Plano,  is  now 
the  only  member  of  the  family  in  the  county. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peleg  Jones  had  a  family  of 
three  children:  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of 
U.  G.  Lincoln,  is  now  deceased;  Charlotte,  mar¬ 
ried  William  Gifford,  of  Plano;  AV.  H.  was  born 
September  18,  1835,  near  Stockton,  Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.  He  was  quite  young  when  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  Illinois.  He  grew  to  manhood 
on  his  fathers’s  farm.  In  1862  he  engaged  in  life 
for  himself.  He  opened  a  hardware  store  in  Plano, 
in  company  with  A.  M.  Beebe.  Seven  years  after¬ 
ward  he  removed  to  Aurora,  and  became  a  sales¬ 
man  in  a  dry  goods  store.  When  the  firm  with  i 


whom  he  was  engaged  went  out  of  business  he 
opened  an  auction  store,  following  the  latter  until 
September  12,  1887,  when  he  became  associated 
with  M.  T.  Green  in  the  grocery  trade. 

William  H.  Jones  and  Ellen  Bradley  were 
joined  in  marriage  September  16,  1865.  They 
have  one  child,  Nora,  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  Au¬ 
rora  High  School.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sunbeam  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 


LONZO  TOLMAN.  This  gentleman  is  the 
great-grandson  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Tolman, 
of  Needham,  Mass.  Capt.  John  Tolman, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  a  son  of  Doctor 
Tolman.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  by  brave 
and  meritorious  services  in  the  war  for  Independ¬ 
ence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  “Minute  Men,” 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lexing 
ton.  After  his  recovery  and  return  to  the  ranks 
he  received  his  promotion.  He  served  through  the 
seven  years’  war.  He  married  Prudence  Fisher, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Fisher,  of  Needham.  The 
children  born  to  them  were  Mehitabel,  Elizabeth, 
John  and  Jeremy  F.  Jeremy  F.  was  the  father 
of  Alonzo  Tolman,  and  was  born  in  Needham, 
December  17,  1784.  When  grown  he  taught 
school  for  several  years,  was  ordained  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  gospel  in  1814,  and  assumed  charge 
of  the  Baptist  congregation  at  Dana,  Mass.,  and 
for  some  time  supplied  the  Templeton  pulpit.  In 
1819  he  removed  to  Junius,  Cayuga  County,  then 
a  wild  and  thinly  settled  place.  He  improved  here 
a  farm,  and  continued  to  preach.  In  1834  he 
migrated  west,  and  reached  where  is  now  Will 
County,  111.,  in  June  of  that  year,  stopping  near 
Joliet,  at  a  place  called  Yankee  Settlement,  for  a 
few  months,  then  making  a  permanent  settlement  at 
Long  Grove,  in  what  is  now  Kendall  County,  near 
Yorkville.  Naturally  he  was  a  pioneer,  and,  by 
every  impulse  of  his  strong  nature,  a  preacher. 
During  his  life  he  was  the  leading  divine  in  this 
portion  of  Illinois.  The  public  schools  found  no 
stronger  advocate  in  their  organization  than  he 
was.  He  worked  hard  and  preached  bravely, 
clearing  with  his  own  hands  his  lands  for  the 
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plow,  and  building  his  own  house.  He  joined  in 
marriage  about  all  the  first  couples  man-ied  in  a 
wide  range  of  country  about  him,  and  with  great 
sympathy  laid  away  the  dead  in  their  final  resting 
places.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  building  of 
the  early  mills,  bridges  and  churches. 

October  25,  1814,  he  married  Betsy  Leland. 
She  departed  this  life  at  Upper  Alton,  of  cholera, 
April  3,  1849.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Eleazer 
and  Elizabeth  Leland.  of  Grafton,  Mass.  Jeremy 
F.  Tolman  died  February  22,  1872,  at  Sandwich, 
Ill.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Mehitabel  Graves,  died  at 
the  same  place,  February  17,  1875,  aged  ninety- 
seven  years. 

To  Jeremy  and  his  wife  had  been  born  ten 
children,  who  grew  to  mature  life,  in  order  of  birth 
as  follows:  Alonzo,  Maria  T.,  John  N. ,  Joseph 
L.,  Charles  W. ,  Martha  E.,  Marrilla  S. ,  Julia  R., 
Cyrus  F.  and  Harriet  C.  Except  Harriet  C.  all 
were  born  before  coming  to  this  county.  Maria  T. 
is  the  widow  of  Joseph  Weeks,  and  resides  in 
Sandwich;  John  N.  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  died  in  1887 ;  Joseph  L.  died  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  years;  Charles  W.  located  in  Nebraska,  where 
he  died;  Martha  E.  died  in  1847;  Marrilla  S.  is 
the  wife  of  A.  M.  Bacon,  of  Chicago;  Julia  R. 
married  John  Ingersoll,  and  is  deceased;  Cyrus  F. 
is  in  Chicago;  Harriet  C.  in  Nebraska. 

.  Alonzo  Tolman  was  born  December  2,  1815,  in 
Dana,  Worcester  Co. ,  Mass.  He  was  nineteen 
years  of  age  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
Illinois.  He  made  his  home  with  his  parents  until 
he  was  married,  May  8,  1845,  to  Almyra,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Margaret  Hart.  She  w&s  born  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ,  January  17,  1824.  Mr. 
Hart  came  wfith  his  family  to  Illinois  in  1844.  and 
located  in  Little  Rock  Township. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tolman  removed  to  their  little 
log-cabin,  located  in  Little  Rock  Township,  imme¬ 
diately  after  marriage,  on  a  land  claim  for  which 
he  had  paid  $300,  in  1839,  and  here  they  made 
their  permanent  home.  The  farm  includes  270 
acres  of  splendid  land.  These  pioneer  farmers 
raised  produce  and  wagoned  it  to  Chicago  with  an 
ox  team. 

They  have  seven  children,  as  follows:  Marga¬ 
ret,  Mary  E.,  Sherman  L.,  John  H.,  Florence  A., 
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George  B.  and  Alonzo,  Jr.  The  eldest,  Margaret, 
resides  at  Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  and  is  the  wife  of  H. 
E.  Kingsley;  Mary  E.  married  Nason  M.  Tenney, 
whose  sketch  is  on  another  page;  Sherman  L.  is  a 
farmer  in  Kendall  County;  John  H.  is  a  contractor 
and  builder  in  Plano;  Florence  A.  married  Cyrus 
Tarpening,  and  resides  in  Victor,  De  Kalb  County; 
George  B.  is  in  Plano;  Alonzo,  Jr.,  married  Lizzie 
Loughart  in  1887,  and  is  with  his  parents  on  the 
homestead. 

Mr.  Tolman  has  been  commissioner  of  high¬ 
ways,  and  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He 
is  now  a  retired  farmer,  surrounded  with  many 
friends  and  an  abundance  of  this  world’s  goods. 


FjRANKLIN  ELLSWORTH  MARLEY,  edi¬ 
tor  and  proprietor  of  the  Kendall  County 
News,  is  one  of  the  self-made  men  of  the 
county,  and  is  deserving  of  much  credit  for 
the  success  he  has  attained  as  a  newspaper  man. 
He  w'as  born  October  2,  1861,  in  Afton,  Union  Co., 
Iowa,  son  of  Jacob  Marley,  a  prosperous  farmer, 
now  of  Page  County,  that  State,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  who  came  to  Union  County,  Iowa,  in 
1855,  where  he  remained  until  coming,  in  1870, 
to  Montgomery  County.  From  there  he  removed, 
in  1876,  to  Page  County,  where  he  now  resides, 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Maria  Louisa  Gutheridge,  a  native  of  Cham¬ 
paign  County,  Ohio,  a  lady  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment.  who  died  September  20,  1867,  aged  twenty - 
five  years,  leaving  three  children:  Frank  E. ,  Judson 
M.  and  Minnie  L.  Judson  M.  is  mail  route  agent 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad. 
Minnie  L.  is  the  wife  of  L.  A.  Conway,  and  re¬ 
sides  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  father  married  a 
second  time. 

Frank  E. ,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  left  home, 
and  soon  obtained  a  position  at  Red  Oak  in  the 
office  of  the  Express,  where  he  remained  several 
years,  -working  late  and  early,  attending  at  the 
same  time  the  graded  school.  He  worked  his  way 
up  in  the  office  from  one  position  to  another  until, 
at  the  agre  of  sixteen,  he  became  foreman,  in  which 
he  continued  until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Plano 
with  $25  in  his  pocket,  the  full  amount  of  his  cap- 
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ital  left  after  paying  bis  board  and  other  bills, 
schooling,  etc. 

E  The  first  year  he  was  in  Plano  he  worked  on 
the  Kendall  County  News,  and  March  1,  1881,  he 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Millington  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Kendall  County  News,  and  at  once  im¬ 
proved  it  by  putting  in  a  new  engine  and  making 
many  other  additions.  Mr.  Marley,  in  1883,  pur¬ 
chased  Mr.  Cook’s  interest,  and  has  since  con¬ 
ducted  the  concern  alone;  he  has  established  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business,  and  is  noted  as  one  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  and  well-to-do  citizens  of  the  place,  own¬ 
ing  several  houses  and  lots,  and  other  property. 

June  7,  1883,  he  married  Effie  M.  Lincoln, 
only  daughter  of  It.  O.  Lincoln,  a  prominent 
farmer  of  Little  Rock  Township,  Kendall  County. 
Mrs.  Marley  assisted  her  husband  two  years  in  the 
office,  until,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  she 
had  to  abandon  the  desk,  and  is  now  seeking  to  re¬ 
gain  her  health  by  travel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marley 
are  both  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school. 


FfARTIN  TOBIAS  GREEN  is  the  eldest 
j  son  and  fifth  child  of  John  R.  and  Sa- 
|  brina  Martin  Green,  all  natives  of  Milan, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1818.  The  family  were  farmers,  and 
to  this  occupation  the  son  was  trained,  dividing 
his  time  in  the  duties  of  work  and  in  the  district 
schools.  When  old  enough  he  sought  and  readily 
found  employment  as  a  school  teacher  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  In  this  he  again  divided  his  time,  and 
was  thus  employed  until  1848.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year  he  migrated  to  the  West,  arriving  in 
Big  Rock  Township,  Kendall  County,  June  7, 
and  after  looking  over  the  country  he  purchased 
land  here  and  engaged  in  farming.  In  the  winter 
months  he  again  engaged  in  teaching  school.  He 
remained  on  his  first  purchase  seven  years,  sold 
his  farm  in  1855,  and  removed  to  Sugar  Grove 
Township,  Kane  County,  where  he  purchased  a 
farm  on  which  he  resided  until  1868,  in  which 
year  he  sold  and  removed  to  Plano,  his  present 
residence.  Here  he  engaged  in  hardware  mer¬ 
chandising,  following  same  the  next  four  years, 


when  he  sold  his  stock  and  opened  a  grocery  store, 
and  was  thus  engaged  for  eleven  years.  He  then 
sold  his  store,  and  was  somewhat  retired  for  three 
years.  In  September,  1887,  the  firm  of  Jones  & 
Green  was  formed,  and  their  present  business  in 
Union  Block  was  commenced.  On  the  farm  or  in 
his  different  mercantile  pursuits  his  business  has 
been  marked  by  an  intelligent  enterprise  that  has 
designated  him  as  a  prominent  and  leading  citizen. 

November  19,  1844,  Mr.  M.  T.  Green  and 
Phoebe,  daughter  of  Russell  B.  and  Sarah  Yail 
Abbey,  were  joined  in  marriage,  and  to  them 
have  been  born  Caroline  M.  and  Alice  W. 

Mr.  Green  was  the  first  mayor  of  Plano  after 
its  city  incorporation,  and  aided  in  putting  the  new 
municipal  machinery  in  motion.  He  has  served 
on  the  board  of  education,  and  has  filled  oth ex- 
minor  town  and  township  offices.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat;  is  a  member  of  Little  Rock 
Lodge,  No.  171,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  is  noted  as  one 
of  the  most  genial  and  companionable  of  men,  and 
has  won  a  prominent  place  for  himself  and  family 
in  the  society  in  which  they  l-eside.  His  enter¬ 
prising  industry  and  general  liberality  toward  all 
matters  tending  to  the  public  good  are  well  known, 
and  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  them  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  people  at  large. 


CAPTAIN  CHARLES  N.  LAWSON.  But 
few  men  of  his  time  of  life  have  had  a  more 
_  varied  experience,  both  by  land  and  water. 
He  was  born  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  January 
13,  1831,  just  aci'oss  the  river  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  when  he  was  five  years  old  his  parents 
moved  their  household  effects,  and  became  citizens 
of  the  great  Quaker  City.  His  father,  Mathias 
Lawson,  by  ti’ade  a  cedar  cooper,  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  married  Harriet  Cornwall,  who 
was  of  English  parentage.  The  lad,  “Charley,” 
was  content,  it  seems,  with  the  great  Quaker  City 
until  he  grew  to  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  when 
he,  without  so  much  as  even  telling  his  intentions, 
shook  the  dusk  of  Philadelphia  from  his  feet,  and 
i-an  away.  He  shipped  on  the  fii-st  vessel  he  came 
to,  as  a  cabin  boy.  This  chanced  to  be  a  merchant 
vessel,  manned  by  honest  and  able  seaman.  For 
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the  next  four  years  he  sailed  the  salt  seas.  At 
that  time  he  landed  at  New  York,  and  the  passion 
to  sniff  the  salt  spray  had  by  this  time  become  so 
fixed  with  him,  that  he  set  about  studying  naviga¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  be  in  fact  an  able  seaman.  He 
then  shipped  before  the  mast,  and  for  the  next  five 
years  he  was  upon  the  ocean  most  of  the  time,  and 
by  his  display  of  merit  rose  from  a  common  sailor 
to  be  the  first  officer  in  command  of  the  vessel. 
During  the  Mexican  War  he  was  in  command  of 
the  vessel  to  carry  troops  and  supplies  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  coast  points  of  Mexico;  and  in  this 
way  took  part  in  that  war.  In  his  vessel  were 
shipped  the  first  live-oak  timbers  from  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Fla.,  that  were  used  in  building  the  first  four 
steamers  then  used  by  the  ‘‘Collins”  line,  plying 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  nine 
years  thus  spent  were  accompanied  with  wrecks 
and  hairbreadth  escapes.  But  he  had  not  severed 
all  land  connections.  In  some  of  his  visits  to  his 
old  home  he  had  met  Hannah  Ann  Masterson. 
He  made  love  to  her  impetuously,  and  soon  it 
came  to  express  words.  She  would  marry  him, 
but  upon  one  unalterable  condition — that  he  would 
abandon  all  seafaring  life.  The  test  was  a  severe 
one,  but,  of  course,  the  sensible  girl  had  her  way, 
and  they  were  happily  married.  He  then  worked 
for  his  eldest  brother,  a  business  man  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  until  his  health  began  to  fail,  when  they 
moved  to  Juniata  County,  Penn.,  where  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  farm.  He  was  induced  to  try  this 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  had  become 
much  impaired.  He  had  withstood  the  temptation 
to  join  the  army  as  long  as  he  could,  but  in  1864 
he  volunteered  in  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in  which  command 
he  served  until  close  of  the  war. 

In  1866  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  located  on 
a  farm  in  Kendall  County,  on  which  he  was  act¬ 
ively  engaged  until  1873,  when  he  quit  farming, 
and  removed  to  Plano,  his  present  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  engaged  in  the  business  of  butchering,  and 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  prosperous  business 
men  of  the  place.  He  has  a  comfortable  home, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  happy  and  pleasant  family. 
His  son,  W.  H. ,  is  now  railroad  station  agent  at 
Milledgeville.  The  daughter,  Sarah  L.,  became 


the  wife  of  C.  S.  Andrews,  and  is  now  deceased. 
She  left  one  child,  Lillian,  who  is  dow  one  of  the 
family  of  her  grandparents. 


ISAAC  E.  BENNETT,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Al¬ 
legany  County,  N.  Y.,  August  4,  1847,  a  son 
!  of  Daniel  Bennett.  The  father  was  of  Eng¬ 
lish  descent,  and  the  mother,  a  Miss  Hatch, 
was  of  the  good  old  Yankee  stock  of  Connecticut. 
The  family  were  of  a  thrifty  and  respectable  class 
of  people,  and  gave  their  son  good  advantages 
both  at  home  and  in  the  schools,  where  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  ripe  education.  The  boy  was 
bright,  quick  and  ambitious,  and  his  mind  re¬ 
sponded  fully  to  the  opportunities  he  received. 
Before  he  had  reached  his  majority  he  was  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  school,  and  he  followed  this  a  short 
time,  reading,  in  the  meantime,  the  elementary 
books  on  medicine.  In  1869  he  entered  the  office 
of  Dr.  W.  M.  Smith,  of  Angelica,  the  present 
health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York.  As  soon 
as  he  was  prepared  to  attend  a  course  of  medical 
lectures,  he  entered  the  medical  college  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1872.  Then  for  one  year  he  engaged 
in  practice  in  his  native  place,  and  in  1873  came 
to  the  West,  located  in  Plano,  in  1877,  opened 
his  office,  and  at  once  secured  a  good  practice.  His 
rise  to  the  place  of  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
town  has  been  rapid,  and  comes  of  his  public  and 
liberal  spirit  in  behalf  of  the  general  welfare  and 
aid  in  the  movements  promoting  the  public  weal. 
Since  1884  he  has  been  president  of  the  board  of 
education.  He  served  some  years  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  aldermen,  and  as  a  member  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  board  of  trustees,  and  was  elected  in  the 
spring  of  1887  to  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  city. 

In  1872  Dr.  Bennett  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Genevra,  third  child  of  Oliver  and  Sarah 
Gilpatrick. 

In  his  professional  walks  and  in  his  domestic 
life,  Dr.  Bennett  is  highly  regarded  by  the  people 
of  the  town  and  vicinity.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  is  an  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
a  member  of  Sunbeam  Lodge,  No.  428;  Sandwich 
Chapter,  No.  107;  and  also  of  the  A.  O.  IJ.  W., 
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Plano  Lodge,  No.  248.  He  takes  a  prominent 
part  in,  and  is  a  member  of,  the  leading  medical 
societies  and  associations  of  this  portion  of  the 
country — the  State  Medical,  the  Aurora,  and  the 
American. 


ANIEL  W.  WEBSTER  is  one  of  the  lineal 
|  descendants  of  the  Webster  family  that  is 
made  immortal  by  the  name  of  the  great 
statesman,  has  borne  the  honored  name,  and 
in  his  person  has  continued  to  keep  it  respected. 
He  is  second  cousin  to  the  statesman,  and  is  a  son 
of  Benjamin  Webster;  he  was  born  October  21, 
1822,  in  Hanover,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  being  the 
youngest  child  of  a  family  of  three  sons  and  five 
daughters.  His  mother  was  Roxana  Chandler,  a 
daughter  of  Silas  Chandler,  who  was  married 
when  a  young  woman,  to  Benjamin,  who  was  a 
farmer  and  a  prominent  and  valued  citizen  in  his 
State.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years, 
leaving  his  widow,  who  reached  the  great  age  of 
ninety- one  years,  before  she  joined,  in  the  Unknown, 
her  departed  husband.  Their  children,  who  at¬ 
tained  their  majority,  were  Mary  G. ,  William, 
Emily,  Roxalana,  Benjamin,  Sarah,  Susan  and 
Daniel  W. 

Mary  taught  school  many  years,  and  then  mar¬ 
ried  E.  P.  Woodbury,  of  Haverill,  N.  H.  Sarah 
married  Rev.  Thomas  Savage,  of  Bedford,  N.  H. , 
who,  continuously,  for  forty-two  years,  preached 
to  a  Bedford  Presbyterian  congregation.  To  this 
couple  were  born  two  children,  the  elder  being  now 
an  eminent  law  solicitor  in  Boston.  Susan  mairied 
a  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Rev.  C. 
W.  Wallace,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. ,  where  he 
served  as  pastor  forty  years.  Roxalana  married 
Webster  Favor,  and  with  her  husband  came  to 
Illinois  and  settled  in  Little  Rock  Township. 

The  youngest  of  the  family,  Daniel  W.,  spent 
his  boyhood  in  his  family  home.  The  parents 
were  poor,  and  he  had  to  aid  in  supporting  them 
when  very  young.  He  learned  to  labor  and  econ¬ 
omize.  He  devoted  his  energies  to  the  family  un¬ 
til  twenty- four  years  of  age.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  acquired  a  sound  English  education.  After 
he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  commenced 


farming,  in  his  native  county,  on  his  own  account, 
where  he  continued  until  1865,  when  he  came  to 
Illinois,  and  rented  a  farm  in  Kendall  County. 
After  being  here  three  years,  he  removed  to  Iro¬ 
quois  County,  and  there  purchased  land  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming;  he  was  in  that  place  twelve 
years,  when  he  sold  his  farm  and  removed  to 
Plano,  where  he  now  resides,  and  is  retired  with, 
an  ample  competence  from  the  hard  and  severe 
labors,  that  have  occupied  so  much  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  time.  There  are  many  of  the  Websterian 
qualities  noticeable  in  this  gentleman;  his  physical 
build  and  mental  structure  are  of  the  solid  and 
massive  kind.  In  politics  he  has  acted  with  the 
Democrats  at  all  times.  He  has  served  as  mayor 
and  several  terms  as  alderman  of  his  adopted  city, 
and  has  tilled  many  other  places  of  honor  and 
trust  of  minor  importance. 

February  11,  1850,  Daniel  W.  Webster  and 
Augusta  P.  Robinson  were  joined  in  marriage. 
She  was  born  November  2,  1821,  in  Epsom,  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Poor)  Robin¬ 
son,  both  of  Massachusetts.  ■To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webster  have  been  born  three  children:  Ella  A., 
March  30,  1857;  Fredrick  Daniel,  September  25, 
1853,  engaged  in  cattle  business  in  Texas  (he 
married  Mary  S.  Warren,  of  Ashland.  Kas.);  Lilia, 
October  5,  1859.  Ella  A.  married  Amer  B.  Cook, 
of  Little  Rock,  who  is  a  farmer.  Lilia  married 
C.  P.  Barber,  and  lives  in  Benson,  Yt. 

Mr.  Webster  has  tilled  his  mission  in  life  justly 
and  well,  and  reared  his  family  in  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  manner.  He  is  a  Christian,  but  not  a 
member  of  any  church,  and  has  avoided  all  con¬ 
nection  with  secret  societies. 


WjILLIAM  TAYLOR  was  born  February 
17,  1818,  in  what  is  now  the  Twenty - 
_  _  third  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  then  called 
Lower  Dublin  Township,  to  Malachi  and 
Susan  (W  right)  Taylor,  the  eldest  son  and  third 
child  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  born  in  order 
following:  Rachel,  Esther,  William,  Joshua,  Marv, 
Emmaand  Ann.  All  lived  to  maturity  and  to  rear 
families,  except  Rachel,  who  is  a  spinster,  and  re¬ 
sides  in  her  native  Philadelphia,  and  Ann,  who 
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died  in  her  young  womanhood.  Of  the  others 
-  now  living  are  Mary,  who  married  William  Mc¬ 
Connell,  of  Doylestown,  Penn. ;  Emma,  who  resides 
in  Norristown,  and  Joshua,  of  Philadelphia. 

William  was  eight  years  old  when  he  lost  his 
father,  and  his  mother  became  a  widow  with  a 
family  of  small  children  dependent  upon  her. 
The  lad  was  by  this  circumstance  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  and  was  “  put  out,”  as  it  was  once 
called,  to  work  on  a  neighbor’s  farm,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  the  next  six  years.  This  was  a  species  of 
apprenticeship  not  uncommon  at  that  day,  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  for  the  boy  to  have  his 
board  and  clothes,  and  so  much  schooling,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  time  a  few  cheap  extras.  He  served 
his  six  years’  apprenticeship  on  the  farm,  and  at 
its  conclusion  he  apprenticed  himself  to  learn 
blacksmithing,  in  a  shop  at  a  suburb  then  called 
Fox  Chase  Village,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia. 
He  served  his  allotted  time,  and  became  a  black¬ 
smith,  when  he  found  employment  in  a  machine 
shop.  After  working  some  time  he  returned  to  the 
employ  of  his  old  master,  and  as  a  journeyman 
worked  in  his  shop.  He  made  for  himself  a  com¬ 
plete  kit  of  blacksmith’s  tools  and  opened  his  own 
shop  in  a  suburb  then  called  ‘  ‘  Bustleton,  ”  now 
in  the  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philadelphia.  Here  he 
was  the  village  blacksmith  the  next  four  years,  and 
prospered  well,  working  hard,  getting  good  pat¬ 
ronage,  and  saving  his  money.  He  longed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farm  and  farm  life  once  more,  and  now  he 
felt  able  to  gratify  that  wish ;  he  purchased  a  farm 
in  Camden  County,  N.  J.,  and  on  this  he  remained 
the  next  ten  years.  In  1854  he  sold  his  farm, 
removed  to  Illinois,  and  made  his  settlement  in 
Kendall  County,  Little  Rock  Township,  where  he 
purchased  a  fine  farm,  or  at  all  events  rich  land, 
which  he  soon  made  into  a  fine  farm.  He  was  on 
this  place  until  1863,  when  he  removed  to  Sand¬ 
wich,  but  remained  only  eighteen  months,  when 
he  again  changed  his  residence  and  located  in  Lit- 
tie  Rock,  on  a  farm,  until  1883,  and  then  removed  to 
Plano,  where  he  now  is.  He  disposed  of  his  farm 
in  Kendall  County,  and  purchased  two  farms, 
which  he  now  owns  in  Champaign  County.  When 
he  quit  farming  he  retired  from  the  heavy  labors 
of  life,  which  had  been  his  unremitting  experience 


since  he  was  eleven  years  of  age.  In  his  comfort¬ 
able  and  pleasant  home  he  is  surrounded  by,a  happy 
family  and  a  warm  circle  of  friends. 

His  first  marriage  was  with  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Pliineas  Roberts,  February  20,  1840.  She  bore 
him  four  children,  Susan,  Sarah  J. ,  Rebecca  A. 
and  Mary  E. .  and  died  in  1864.  Of  the  children 
by  this  marriage,  Susan  married  James  Darnell, 
of  De  Kali)  County;  Sarah  J.  resides  in  the  same 
county,  and  is  the  wife  of  George  Roland;  Rebecca 
A.  married  Eldridge  Skinner,  of  Sandwich,  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  latter  place  is  Mary  E.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Aaron  Darnell.  His  second  marriage  was  with 
Mrs.  Hannah  Culver,  by  whom  he  has  one  son, 
Edward  J.  Taylor,  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Plano 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  served  his  township  seven  years  in  the  board 
of  supervisors.  In  politics  he  acts  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  party. 


WILLIAM  W.  OWEN.  The  parental 
home  life  of  this  man  terminated  when 
he  was  but  nine  years  of  age.  He  was 
born  in  Middleburg,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. , 
August  6,  1857.  When  nine  years  old  he  lost  his 
mother  and  home,  and  was  left  penniless.  He 
sought  employment  upon  the  neighbors’  farms,  and 
for  a  small  pittance  worked  faithfully.  When  he 
was  seventeen,  an  opportunity  presenting  itself, 
he  came  to  Illinois,  and  in  1869  he  reached  De 
Kalb  County,  where  he  found  work  on  the  farm. 
He  thus  labored  the  next  four  years,  or  until  1873. 
He  had  not,  in  the  meantime,  neglected  his  edu¬ 
cation,  but  had  attended  the  public  schools,  paying 
his  way,  as  he  went,  by  his  labor.  In  1873,  he 
commenced  to  clerk  in  the  drug  store  of  J.  E. 
Ellwood  &  Bro. ,  of  Sycamore,  where  he  remained 
the  next  four  years.  He  then  opened  a  restaurant 
in  Sycamore,  which  he  conducted  nearly  three 
years.  Closing  out  this  business,  he  again  clerked 
in  the  drug  and  grocery  store  of  C.  Brown  &  Son, 
for  one  year,  when  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
agent  and  solicitor  for  The  Covenant  Mutual  Ben¬ 


efit  Association,  of  Galesburg,  a  life  insurance 
company.  He  was  actively  employed  by  this  com¬ 
pany  for  two  and  a  half  years,  in  Eastern  Wiscon- 
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sin  and  Chicago.  The  efficiency  of  his  labor  and 
the  economy  of  his  habits  enabled  him  to  accum¬ 
ulate  a  sufficient  capital,  and  in  January,  1885,  he 
engaged  in  the  business  of  furniture  and  uphol¬ 
stery  in  Plano,  which  has  proven  successful.  Mr. 
Owen  has  spanned  the  long  distance  from  a  pen¬ 
niless  orphan  of  nine  years,  to  a  leading,  prom¬ 
inent,  and  substantial  business  man  of  Plano. 

W.  W.  Owen  is  one  of  seven  children  of  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Wood)  Owen,  live  of  whom 
lived  to  mature  life.  Their  births  were  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  Harrison,  Benjamin  J. ,  Emma, 
Celestia  and  William  W.  Harrison  was  a  soldier 
in  Company  A,  Seventy-sixth  New  York  Volun¬ 
teers,  in  the  late  war,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Gaines’  Mill,  where  his  remains  lie.  Benjamin 
was  drowned  at  the  age  of  thirty  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River;  he  never  married.  Emma  married 
S.  B.  Seaman,  and  Celestia  married  Gilbert  Jame¬ 
son;  both  reside  in  Courtland  County,  N.  Y. 


L  PATTERSON,  resident  manager  of  The 
I  Plano  Manufacturing  Company,  was  born 

_ 1  May  20,  1828,  in  Shutesbury,  Mass.,  and 

is  the  youngest  son  of  Oliver  and  Anna 
(Newell)  Patterson,  both  natives  of  the  same  State. 
When  a  child  his  parents  brought  him  to  Peru, 
Huron  Co. ,  Ohio,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
commenced  a  clerkship  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  San¬ 
dusky  City,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  In  1885  he  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  agricultural  implements  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
with  Mr.  Rufus  Dutton,  under  the  firm  name  of 
R.  Dutton  &  Co.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Dutton 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  works  to  Pitts  &  Bray¬ 
ley;  proprietors  of  the  Pitts  Agricultural  Works,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  Mr.  Patterson  remaining  in  the 
management  of  the  business,  building  extensively 
what  is  so  well  known  all  over  the  world,  “The 
Buffalo  Pitts  Threshers,”  up  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pitts’  death,  when  the  works  were  again  sold.  He 
then  moved  to  Chicago,  and  there  established  a 
branch  house  of  the  Buffalo  Pitts  Agricultural 
Works  in  connection  with  Mr.  James Brayley,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  these  works,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Brayley  &  Patterson.  For  eleven  years  he  con¬ 


ducted  the  business  of  this  branch  in  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  manner,  and  then  left  it  in  charge  of  his 
eldest  son,  S.  J.  Patterson,  moved  to  the  par¬ 
ent  works  at  Buffalo,  and  there  assumed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice-president  and  manager.  Holding 
these  offices  there  a  number  of  years,  he  finally 
resigned,  and  in  1885  came  to  Plano  and  accepted 
the  position  of  resident  manager  of  the  Plano 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  small  industry  originating  prior  to  1860,  with 
C.  W.  &  W.  W .  Marsh,  of  De  Kalb  County,  who 
were  the  inventors  of  the  harvesters  which  bear 
their  name.  Their  first  patent  was  issued  August 
17,  1858,  and  the  second  machine  was  built  in 
1859.  In  the  following  year  they  attempted  to 
make  several  machines,  but  were  unsuccessful, 
owing  to  many  disadvantages — fifteen  miles  from 
the  railroad;  iron  work  done  by  blacksmiths  inex¬ 
perienced  in  mechanics,  etc.  The  machine  would 
run  a  short  distance  and  then  break  down;  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  parts  being  badly  put  together  and  im¬ 
properly  balanced.  The  projectors,  though  not 
discouraged,  were  dazed  and  nonplused.  It  is 
stated  that  “Lew  Steward,”  seeing  one  of  them 
work  with  the  above  results,  remarked:  “Boys, 
you  are  on  the  right  track;  if  you  can  make  your 
machine  run  successfully  ten  rods,  you  can  make  it 
run  ten  miles.  ’  ’  With  the  assistance  of  John  Hollis¬ 
ter,  a  native  genius  of  Plano,  they  made  some  marked 
improvements.  In  1861  the  first  Plano  Harvester 
was  made  in  a  small  building  then  standing  on 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  present  works.  The 
motive  power  for  this  infant  manufactory  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  belt  running  from  Steward  &  Henning’s 
Elevators.  In  1863  Marsh,  Stewart  &  Co.  were 
the  proprietors,  and  in  that  year  twenty-six 
machines  were  made  for  the  harvest  of  1864,  being 
the  first  “harvesters”  ever  put  on  the  market. 

Though  since  that  time  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  changes  effected  in  the  management 
and  division  of  interest  in  the  Marsh  patents,  yet 
the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  machines  has  been 
unremitting  up  to  the  present.  In  1871,  Gam¬ 
mon  &  Deering  secured  an  interest  in  the  works. 
Mr.  Gammon  was  a  memb6r  of  the  firm  of  Ester 
&  Gammon,  and  had  been  connected  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  industry.  Mr.  Deering,  a  wealthy 
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ex-merchant,  from  Maine,  secured  a  half  interest 
in  1871,  but  did  not  assume  active  operations  until 
1873.  In  1875  they  had  secured  entire  control  of 
the  works.  In  1879  Mr.  Gammon  sold  out  to  Mr. 
Deering,  who  the  following  fall  removed  his  inter¬ 
ests  to  Chicago,  and  since  1881  the  works  have 
been  under  its  present  control,  and  known  as  the 
“  Plano  Manufacturing  Company.”  It  is  owned 
by  a  stock  company,  some  of  whom  are  residents 
of  Plano,  Mr.  Gammon,  of  Batavia,  and  W.  H. 
Jones,  of  Chicago,  having  large  interest. 

The  manufactory  now  ranks  third  in  the  list  of 
producers  of  “binders  and  mowers,”  having  a 
working  capacity  of  12,000  binders  and  5,000  mow¬ 
ers  annually,  and  giving  employment  to  500  men: 
their  average  monthly  pay  roll  figures  from 
$25,000  to  $30,000.  Many  of  the  employes  in  the 
shops  are  men  who  have  grown  up  with  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  altogether  it  presents  a  remarkable  com. 
bination  of  experience.  This  mammoth  enterprise 
is  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son,  whose  extended  experience  eminently  qualifies 
him  for  the  responsible  position  he  so  ably  fills. 


N  ASON  MOSES  TENNEY  is  a  native  of 
Kendall  County,  was  born  on  Section  15, 
Little  Rock  Township,  March  9,  1845,  in  a 
fj  house  that  is  now  a  part  of  the  dwelling 
in  which  he  resides.  This  part  of  the  house  was 
built  by  his  father,  Amos  Tenney,  in  1840;  the 
lumber  was  wagoned  from  Chicago  and  taken  in 
part  exchange  for  wheat  at  a  low  price  and  a  high 
price  for  the  lumber.  Amos  Tenney  was  a  native 
of  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1794,  and  was  a  son  of  Moses  and  Sarah 
(Garland)  Tenney.  Moses  was  born  May  24,  1751. 
Amos  Tenney  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Nason 
and  Sarah  Hoit  Cass,  and  from  the  two  grand¬ 
parents  our  subject  received  his  baptismal  name, 
Nason  Moses.  Amos  was  a  cooper  and  farmer, 
and  for  awhile  resided  near  Dover,  N.  H. ,  where 
he  kept  a  hotel,  and,  as  was  the  custom  of  that 
day,  had  a  bar  attached  for  the  sale  of  liquor;  but 
when  the  temperance  excitement  began  he  refused 
to  sell  any  intoxicants,  and  started  a  temperance 
pledge,  which  he  signed  himself.  This  was  the  first 


attempt  at  reform  in  this  direction  made  in  New 
Hampshire.  After  his  marriage,  January  3,  1819, 
with  Hannah  Cass,  who  was  born  April  18,  1801,  he 
purchased  land  adjoining  his  father’s  farm;  but  in 
1837,  with  his  wife  and  seven  children,  he  migrated 
to  Illinois  in  two  wagons,  he  driving  one,  and  his 
eldest  daughter  (now  Mrs.  Bennett)  driving  the 
other.  He  stopped  with  his  family  the  first  year 
in  Long  Grove,  now  Pavilion,  and  became  a  tenant 
farmer.  In  1839  he  removed  to  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  and  bought  a  land  claim  on  which  his  son 
now  resides.  Being  by  trade  a  cooper  he  here 
employed  his  winters  in  the  making  of  barrels, 
hauling  them  to  Chicago  and  there  selling  them. 
He  was  very  industrious  and  energetic,  and  rapidly 
accumulated  what  was  thought  to  be  wealth  in  those 
days.  He  died  January  13,  1849,  his  widow  fol¬ 
lowing  March  6,  1868.  They  were  highly  respect¬ 
ed  people,  and  no  family  had  a  larger  circle  of  sin¬ 
cere  friends  and  warm  admirers.  Both  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Nine  children  sur¬ 
vived  them,  as  follows:  Eunice,  born  July  21, 
1821;  Solomon  A.,  born  October  9,  1823;  Hannah 
C.,  born  August  29,  1825;  John  C.,  born  April  3, 
1827;  Catharine  B.,  born  May  6,  1829;  Sarah  G., 
born  January  11,  1833;  Charles  L.,  born  January 
7,  1835;  Caroline  E.,  born  February  11,  1842,  and 
Nason  M. ,  born  March  9,  1845. 

Eunice  was  married  twice — first  to  Thomas 
Swift,  April  2,  1810,  and  after  his  death  to  Darius 
Bennett.  Solomon  A.  is  a  resident  of  Aurora,  Kane 
County,  and  married  Mary  Perey.  Hannah  C.  mar¬ 
ried  Milton  Evans,  a  resident  of  Plainfield.  John 
C.,  now  of  York  County,  Neb.,  married  Malissa 
Gernsey.  Catharine  B.  became  Mrs.  Dwight 
Twitchell,  and  is  also  in  York  County,  Neb.  Caro¬ 
line  E.  lives  in  the  same  place,  and  is  the  wife  of 
George  A.  Beck.  Charles  L.,  Mrs.  Bennett  and 
Nason  M.  all  reside  in  Kendall  County. 

The  youngest,  Nason  M. ,  was  reared  on  his 
father’s  farm,  and  had  fair  school  advantages. 
When  he  reached  his  majority  he  started  on  his 
own  account,  and  December  22,  1869,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mary  E.  Tolrnan,  who  was 
born  in  the  township,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Alonzo 
Tolrnan.  In  a  short  time  after  marriage  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Whiteside  County.  Tampico  Township, 
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and  there  engaged  in  farming  until  1872,  when  he 
returned  to  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides. 
For  eight  years  he  carried  on  dairy  farming,  * 
and  in  this  line  was  very  successful,  as  well  as 
in  general  farming  and  stock  raising.  His  pos¬ 
sessions  include  about  300  acres  of  rich  and  beauti¬ 
ful  farm  land.  Mr.  Tenney  is  known  for  his  ener¬ 
gy  and  enterprise,  and  has  a  high  standing  in 
the  community  for  integrity  and  benevolence. 
He  possesses  a  natural  mechanical  ingenuity,  and 
has  recently  perfected  an  attachment  to  stock 
pumps  that  is  considered  a  valuable  invention  by 
those  competent  to  judge  who  have  examined  it; 
and  it  is  expected  it  will  soon  come  into  general  use. 

In  1886  Mr.  Tenney  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business,  dealing  extensively  in  lands  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Nebraska. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenney  are  as 
follows:  Alonzo  C.,  Clarence  E.,  Nason  E.  and  an 
adopted  daughter,  Mattie  M. 


LEXANDER  SMALL.  Among  the  more 
prominent  farmers  and  early  settlers  of 
Kendall  County,  may  be  classed  this  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  was  born  in  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  January  28,  1820,  to  Edward  and  Phoebe 
(Thomas)  Small,  whose  progenitors  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island.  James 
Small,  the  grandfather  of  Alexander,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  came  to  America  prior  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War;  he  took  part  in  that  struggle  on  the 
side  of  the  colonists,  as  a  teamster,  and  afterward 
settled  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  was  one  of  a  family  of  three  sons  and 
five  daughters,  all  of  whom  grew  to  mature  years. 
He  was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits  on  his 
father’s  farm,  and,  on  arriving  at  man’s  estate,  was 
married  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  September  26, 
1844,  to  Miss  Mary  Wood,  a  daughter  of  James 
and  Anna  (Kecthie)  Wood,  all  of  Washington 
County.  This  marriage  proved  a  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  union,  and  the  young  couple  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  (1845)  set  out  -for  the  West,  stopping  for 
two  years  in  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  whither  his  j 
wife’s  brother  had  preceded  them;  but  in  1847  he 
emigrated  still  further  westward,  located  in  Oswego  ! 


Township,  Kendall  Co.,  Ill.,  and  purchased  a 
tract  of  land,  on  which  he  has  since  resided,  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming,  stock  raising  and  dairying.  The 
homestead  now  consists  of  600  acres,  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  grain  and  dairy  farm,  carried  on  princi¬ 
pally  by  his  sons,  Mr.  Small  having  retired  from  act¬ 
ive  work.  His  good  wife,  who  accompanied  him  to 
Illinois  and  shared  his  pioneer  home  for  many 
years,  he  lost  by  death,  September  24,  1881.  She 
was  a  noble  Christian  woman,  a  fond  mother,  good 
wife  and  kind  neighbor,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Her  re¬ 
mains  lie  at  rest  in  the  family  lot  in  Spring  Lake 
Cemetery,  at  Aurora.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Small  had  born 
to  them  children,  as  follows:  Phebe,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Henry  Coulter,  of  Washington  Countv,  N. 
Y. ,  and  the  mother  three  children;  Josephine,  the 
wife  of  Henry  Hopkins,  of  Kendall  Township,  and 
has  two  children;  James  W.,  a  farmer  of  Oswe¬ 
go  Township,  and  has  two  children;  Edward,  who  is 
a  farmer  and  stockman,  residing  near  Aberdeen, 
Dak.,  and  has  one  child;  Anna  and  Thomas,  on 
the  homestead  with  their  father. 

Mr.  Small  has  taken  no  slight  part  in  affairs 
pertaining  to  the  public  weal  during  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  Oswego,  and  has  served  his  township  re¬ 
peatedly  in  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  such  as  super¬ 
visor,  school  director,  commissioner  of  roads,  etc. 
He  is  also  trustee  of  and  deacon  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Aurora,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member  many  years.  His  character  as  a  man  and 
citizen  was  briefly  told  the  writer  by  one  who  has 
known  him  a  lifetime;  it  was  sententious,  short, 
and  in  these  words :  “To  know  him,  is  to  fully  trust 
him,  with  the  certainty  of  never  being  deceived.” 


SAMUEL  BARTLETT  was  born  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y. ,  January  16,  1816.  From 

_ _  early  youth  he  showed  a  remarkable  talent 

and  skill  in  mechanics,  and,  following  his 
natural  bent  of  mind,  before  he  was  of  age  he  was 
a  good  millwright,  and  while  yet  a  youth  went  to 
Michigan  City,  engaged  at  work  at  that  trade. 
In  his  native  State  he  married  Ada  Knight.  To 
them  were  born  four  children:  Wallace;  Mary,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Levi  Mosher,  of  Canton, 
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Minn. :  Sarah,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Montana 
and  the  wife  of  Cyrus  Gillett;  Charles,  deceased, 
who  left  one  child,  Minnie. 

In  1837.  in  company  with  Isaac  Hatch,  Samuel 
Bartlett  came  to  what  is  now  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship.  The  outfit  was  a  one-horse  wagon,  and  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  cash  capital  on  arrival  was  fifty  cents. 
Of  course,  in  the  country  at  that  time  there  was 
not  much  to  be  done  in  building  mills,  so  the  young 
man  put  his  industry  and  ingenuity  to  building 
houses,  and  then  making  whatever  the  people  were 
able  to  furnish  their  houses  with.  He  was  as  handy 
in  working:  in  iron  as  in  wood.  He  made  chairs  and 
would  repair  and  fix  guns,  and  in  many  a  cabin  in 
a  wide  range  of  country  there  was  hardly  a  piece 
of  furniture  or  an  implement  about  the  premises  but 
what  he  had  made.  He  was  noted  for  his  ingenuity, 
his  genial  social  qualities,  and  for  his  deeds  of 
charity.  He  could  not  resist  the  appeals  of  the 
suffering,  and  in  those  days,  when  there  were  no 
hospitals  or  professional  nurses,  he  was  ever  one  of 
the  first  to  be  found  in  the  sick  room,  where  his 
ministrations  often  brought  life  and  hope  to  the 
deepest  despair. 

In  time  he  opened  a  store  in  Little  Rock,  where 
for  twenty-two  years,  he  carried  on  trade,  and  dur¬ 
ing  all  that  time  was  village  postmaster.  He 
seemed  ever  more  ambitious  to  do  good  than  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  great  wealth.  He  was  loved  and  honored 
by  one  and  all,  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
died  greatly  lamented,  September  18,  1882. 

His  son,  Wallace,  is  at  this  time  postmaster.  He 
was  born  July  16,  1845,  in  the  village  of  Little 
Rock,  where  he  spent  his  childhood  days  and  grew 
to  young  manhood.  When  he  was  seventeen  years 
old  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  late  war,  in  Com¬ 
pany  F.,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Illi¬ 
nois  Volunteers,  and  served  faithfully  his  term  of 
enlistment.  After  he  returned  from  the  war  he 
spent  the  next  three  years  at  Leland,  going  from 
there  to  Plano,  where  he  resided  two  years  engaged 
in  butchering,  when  he  sold  his  shop  to  C.  N. 
Lawson,  and  returned  to  his  old  home,  in  Little 
Rock,  in  1870.  In  this  place  he  opened  a  store,  and 
also  carried  on  his  farm.  He  was  appointed  post¬ 
master,  and  remains  in  that  position.  At  odd  times 
he  has  interested  himself  in  taxidermy,  and  now 


he  has  quite  a  collection  of  birds  and  animals. 

In  October,  1866,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Maria,  daughter  of  Porter  Pepper.  They 
had  ten  children,  and  those  living  are  as  follows: 
Lucinda  E.,  Mary,  Harry,  Maud,  Bertha,  Arthur 
and  Nellie.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  a  Republican,  and  a 
member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W..  Plano  Lodge. 


ORNELIUS  JONES  HENNING  is  the  eld¬ 
est  living  son  of  Cornelius  Henning,  who 
came  to  Kendall  County  in  1836,  and  settled 
where  Plano  now  stands.  The  Hennings 
are  a  strong  race  of  men;  they  have  been  among  the 
most  prominent  people  of  the  county  from  its  first 
settlement  to  the  present  time,  and  have  con¬ 
tributed  as  much  toward  building  up  and  develop¬ 
ing  its  resources  as  any  family  within  its  limits. 

Cornelius  J.  was  born  in  Petersburg  Township, 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  September  9,  1825.  He 
was  eleven  years  old  when  he  came  with  his  parents 
to  Illinois.  He  recollects  the  long  trip  the  family 
made  as  they  came  via  Buffalo,  and  then  by  the 
lakes  to  Chicago,  and  then  in  a  wagon  to  Kendall 
Connty.  The  son  grew  to  manhood  on  the  home 
farm,  and  his  first  occupation,  after  his  majority, 
was  operating  a  threshing  machine  the  next  six 
years  in  connection  with  farming.  In  1849  he 
purchased  J.  F.  Phillips’  farm  of  208  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  the  crops,  at  $8  per  acre,  and  has  made  it 
one  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  county. 
December  20,  1850,  he  was  married  to  Caroline 
Foster,  who  lived  but  little  more  than  six  years 
after  marriage.  She  was  born  in  Lewis  County, 
N.  Y. ,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Johnson  Foster. 
By  this  marriage  were  born  four  children:  Rowena 
L. ,  John  M. ,  Delaney  E.  and  Caroline  I.  Rowena 
L.  married  James  Hayes  and  resides  in  Greene 
County,  Iowa'  John  M.  is  at  the  old  homestead; 
Delaney  E.  and  Caroline  I.  are  residents  of  Greene 
County,  Iowa.  Caroline  I.  is  the  wife  of  Theodore 
Yoss. 

Mr.  Henning’s  second  marriage  was  with  Sarah 
E.  Smith,  September  16,  1857.  She  is  a  native 
of  Adrian,  Mich. ,  and,  when  an  infant,  was  taken 
by  her  parents,  William  and  Fannie  Nash  Smith, 

|  to  Wisconsin.  By  this  marriage  were  born  nine 
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children,  as  follows:  George  A.,  Herbert  B. ,  Frank 
A.,  Minnie  E.,  Ellis  and  Elmer  (twins),  Charles  H., 
Nellie  B.  and  Nettie  M.  Of  all  these  children  John, 
George,  Frank  and  Elmer  are  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  born;  Minnie  mar¬ 
ried  William  Miller,  and  is  in  Fox  Township;  the 
other  are  at  home  with  their  parents. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1887,  Mr.  Henning  has 
retired  from  the  active  and  onerous  duties  of  life, 
having  worked  hard  and  prospered  well.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  farming  he  has  given  much  attention 
to  stock-raising,  and  has  done  much  to  introduce  a 
high  grade  of  Percheron  horses  and  thoroughbred 
Poland- China  hogs.  He  has  in  his  farm  387  acres, 
all  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 


LOREN  DENSLOW  HENNING  is  the  eldest 
I  son  of  the  noted  early  pioneer  of  Kendall 

_ |  County,  William  Thurber  Henning,  who 

moved  from  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. ,  where 
he  was  born  May  2,  1821,  and  came  to  what  is 
now  Kendall  County  in  1836.  He  married  Ma- 
rinda  Brown,  February  28,  1844.  She  was  born 
in  Wayne  County,  Salem  Township,  Penn.,  De¬ 
cember  4,  1828,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hiram  and 
Daphne  (Hollister)  Brown.  Soon  after  his  mar¬ 
riage  W.  T.  Henning  purchased  141  acres  of 
unimproved  land  in  Section  20,  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  which  he  cultivated  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
soon  had  a  nursery  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
growing.  It  was  one  of  the  first  successful  efforts 
of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  county.  He  was 
one  of  the  large-minded,  successful  business  men 
of  the  county,  and  was  much  respected  throughout 
this  section  for  his  integrity  of  character,  and  large 
and  liberal  views  and  aims  in  life.  In  1868  he 
retired  from  his  farm  and  removed  his  family  to 
Plano,  where,  after  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
bronchitis,  he  died  June  29,  1881.  The  widow,  and 
mother  of  his  children,  resides  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  adjoining  Plano.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hen¬ 
ning  had  seven  children,  as  follows:  Loren  D. , 
Gilbert  F. ,  Clara  E.,  Hattie,  Herschell  E.,  William 
H.  and  Clara.  Of  these  Gilbert  F.  is  a  resident  of 
Stewart  Station,  Lee  County,  a  merchant  in  grain, 
lumber,  coal,  etc. ;  Clara  E.  is  Mrs.  William  Cox,  of 


Hamilton  County,  Neb. ;  Hattie  married  M.  C. 
Dewey,  of  Plano;  Y\  illiam  H.  is  in  Lee  County: 
Herschell  E.  is  on  the  old  homestead  with  his 
mother  and  sister.  The  estate  of  W.  T.  Henning 
consists  of  1,500  acres  of  land  in  Kendall  and  Lee 
Counties. 

Loren  D.  Henning  was  born  April  13,  1845, 
and  makes  his  home  on  the  land  upon  which  his 
father  first  located  and  made  his  farm.  He 
was  married  to  Laura  Irvin,  December  30,  1868. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  William  and  Savilla  Taylor 
Irvin,  and  was  born  December  9,  1848,  in  Little 
Rock  Township.  The  year  after  his  marriage 
(1869),  he  removed  to  Lee  County  and  purchased 
320  acres  of  land  in  Alto  Township,  on  which  he 
resided  six  years,  and  then  returned  to  his  old 
home.  He  is  a  leading  farmer  and  stock- raiser, 
and  has  a  fine  lot  of  horses  of  the  Clydesdale 
breed,  shorthorn  cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henning  are  the  parents  of  three 
children,  as  follows:  Everett  W.,  born  January  1, 
1870;  Katie  M. ,  February  16,  1873;  and  Ervin, 
November  7,  1880. 


JEDEDIAH  LINCOLN.  This  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  very  few  now  living  who  were  born 
_  I  in  the  past  century.  Venerable  in  years,  but 
with  mental  and  physical  faculties  well  pre¬ 
served,  his  retrospection  of  life  is  a  long  and 
pleasant  one.  The  family  name  is  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  early  settlement  of  New  England  by 
the  Puritans.  The  family  tradition  is  that  four 
brothers,  Benjamin,  Bowen,  Charles  and  Sylvester, 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  about  the 
time  or  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower, 
and  that  they  were  of  the  Massachusetts  settle¬ 
ment,  Taunton.  From  the  loins  of  Sylvester  sprung 
the  branch  of  the  family  of  whom  Jedediah  is  a 
lineal  descendant. 

Jedediah  Lincoln  was  born  in  Castleton,  Rut 
land  Co..  Vermont,  April  3,  1796.  In  1804  his 
family  removed  to  near  where  is  now  Batavia, 
New  York,  then  a  new  and  wild  portion  of  the 
country.  His  parents  were  Sylvester  and  Desire 
(Briggs)  Lincoln.  They  had  born  to  them  the 
following  named  children:  Sylvester,  Debby, 
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Leonard,  William  L.,  John,  William  H.  L.,  F. 
Jones,  Jedediah  and  Harriet  S.  All  these  lived 
to  have  families.  Jedediah  grew  to  manhood  in 
Batavia,  where  he  helped  his  family  to  clear  the 
farm  of  a  dense  timber  growth.  His  father  in 
time  became  a  hotel  landlord,  as  well  as  a  farmer. 
Jedediah  and  his  brother,  F.  Jones,  succeeded  the 
father  on  the  farm.  In  1832  they  removed  to 
Mayville,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. ,  where  they 
remained  some  years.  In  1839  they  came  to  Ken¬ 
dall  County,  Ill.,  and  purchased  a  claim  in  Little 
Rock  Township  that  is  now  a  part  of  the  realty  of 
the  estate  of  William  T.  Henning,  deceased.  A 
curious  part  of  the  consideration  for  those  times 
was  a  ponderous  “bull’s  eye”  watch.  At  the 
time  this  settlement  was  made  there  was  but  one 
house  in  Sandwich.  Mr.  Lincoln  soon  put  his 
farm  under  fair  improvement  for  that  early  day, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has  been  a  constant 
resident  of  the  township.  In  New  York  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Comstock,  and  by  this  union 
were  born  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  follows: 
Charles  J.,  Alfred,  Derius  C.,  Esther  C.,  Ulysses 
G.,  Harriet  M. ,  Homer  G. ,  and  John  M.  All  ex¬ 
cept  John  and  Homer  lived  to  rear  families  of 
their  own.  Alfred  went  to  California,  where  he 
died;  Derius  died  at  Plano;  Esther  married  John 
L.  Coveney,  and  removed  to  Iroquois  County,  Ill., 
where  she  died;  Ulysses  G.  is  a  resident  of  Ante¬ 
lope  County,  Neb. ;  Harriet  married  P.  D.  Parks, 
and  died  in  Chicago;  Homer  G.  died  in  Little 
Rock  Township,  a  bachelor;  John  M.  died  in 
California. 

Mrs.  Jedediah  Lincoln  died  April  30,  1856, 
and  now,  for  thirty-two  years,  the  husband  has 
been  alone  in  the  world,  but  has  his  children  and 
friends  to  cheer  him.  What  a  history  is  encom¬ 
passed  within  his  recollections!  He  has  truly  come 
down  to  us  from  former  generations.  While  yet  a 
mere  lad  he  was  out  with  the  militia  in  the  War  of 
1812-15,  was  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Erie,  and  in  the 
service  he  was  detailed  as  a  waiter  to  Col.  Churchill. 
His  eldest  brother  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  entering  the  service  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years. 

Charles  J.  Lincoln  is  the  eldest  son  of  Jede¬ 
diah,  and  is  now  the  representative  head  of  the 


house.  He  was  born  October  26,  1819,  at  Betha¬ 
ny  Centre,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  came  west 
with  his  parents.  He  was  married  March  7,  1842, 
to  Mary  Johnson,  who  came  to  Illinois  when  only 
ten  years  of  age  with  her  uncle,  George  Johnson. 
She  was  a  native  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Yr. , 
born  June  26,  1822.  Her  parents  were  Dennis 
and  Melinda  (Ward)  Johnson.  The  son  grew  to 
manhood  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  was  then  for 
some  time  engaged  in  teaching  school.  For  the 
term  of  three  years  he  worked  for  William  Thur- 
ber  as  a  farm  hand.  In  1842  he  purchased  his 
land  claim,  the  title  to  which  he  perfected  in  1844, 
by  patent,  under  seal  of  James  K.  Polk,  having 
bought  the  preemption  right  to  the  land  for  $30. 
This  land  is  in  Section  19  where  he  still  resides. 
Seven  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Lincoln,  as  follows :  Sylvester  C.,  George 
A.,  Laura  M. ,  Martha  I.,  Ellen  M. ,  Louisa  E. 
and  Mary  E.  In  the  family  is  an  adopted  son, 
Ward,  -who  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  when  but 
two  days  old,  and  has  been  reared  as  one  of  the 
family.  Sylvester  C.  is  a  resident  of  Sandwich,  and 
is  with  the  Sandwich  Manufacturing  company; 
Laura  M.  and  Martha  I.  are  at  home;  Ellen  M.  mar¬ 
ried  Edwin  J.  Robertson;  Louisa  E.  married  Eber 
Swift,  of  Dixon  County,  Neb.,  where  she  died  in 
1885;  Mary  E.  married  Samuel  McCleary,  of 
Washington  County,  Iowa.  Ward  is  one  of  the 
skilled  mechanics  in  the  Sandwich  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  first  town  clerk  after  the 
township  of  Little  Rock  was  formed.  He  was  also 
town  assessor  and  collector,  filling  those  positions 
about  sixteen  years.  He  has  acted  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  was  a  strong  Lincoln  man,  but  of 
late  has  been  more  with  the  Prohibition  party. 


OYAL  ORLANDO  LINCOLN.  A  stranger 
approaching  the  farm  of  R.  O.  Lincoln 
would  be  impressed  pleasantly  wfith  the 
elegance  of  the  grounds,  the  mansion,  and 
farm  buildings,  as  well  as  the  rich  land,  all  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  On  entering  the  house, 
he  would  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Lincoln,  a 
cheery,  hospitable  and  pleasant  couple.  The  farm 
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is  on  Section  30,  in  Little  Rock  Township,  Ken¬ 
dall  County,  and  contains  270  acres.  Their  five 
children  are  now  out  in  the  world  doing  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  leading  honorable  and  upright  lives. 
To  a  visitor  Mr.  Lincoln  could  show  with  pride 
his  well-kept  barns,  yards,  pastures,  stables,  and 
his  splendid  thoroughbred  stock,  either  of  heavy 
Clydesdale  or  French  Percheron  draught  horses  or 
roadsters,  Holstein  cattle,  etc. ;  or  tell  him  about 
one  of  his  first  imported  cows,  “Nina,”  which,  at 
three  years  old,  made  a  record  of  sixty-seven 
pounds  of  milk  a  day;  or  tell  of  the  magnificent 
pair  of  carriage  horses,  which  was  sold  in  Chicago 

o 

for  $2,000;  or  show  his  stock  of  fine  merino  sheep, 
and  his  bunch  of  finely-bred  Poland  China  hogs. 
He  has  raised  some  of  the  finest  horses  in  the 
State,  and  two  of  his  imported  cows  have  taken 
highest  rank  in  the  stock  books.  On  the  place, 
now,  are  50  of  these  cattle,  300  sheep  and  quite 
a  number  of  hogs.  Mr.  Lincoln  first  became  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  line  of  improved  stock  in  1875,  and 
has  made  rapid  advances.  This  land  he  purchased, 
in  1849,  of  William  K.  Rodgers. 

R.  O.  Lincoln  was  born  in  Genesee  County, 

N.  Y. ,  March  14,  1824,  and  is  the  third  son  in  a 
family  of  nine  children.  The  parents  were  John 
and  Lydia  Gifford  Lincoln,  former  a  native  of 
Vermont,  latter  of  Mew  Hampshire.  The  names 
of  their  children  in  order  of  birth  are  as  follows: 
Sylvester,  Henry,  Royal  O.,  Turency,  Elizabeth, 
John,  Amaretta,  Evaline  and  Helen.  Henry,  Eva- 
line,  Sylvester  and  Royal  O.  came  west.  Sylves¬ 
ter  is  a  resident  of  Beloit,  is.  The  other  brother 
and  sisters  remained  in  their  native  State.  Henry 
is  in  Lee  County;  Evaline  married  John  Sitts,  and 
is  also  in  Lee  County. 

Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  Little  Rock  Township 
from  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1849,  in  company 
with  his  brother  Henry,  and  purchased  244  acres 
of  land,  at  $6. 50  per  acre.  They  paid  down  all 
the  money  they  had,  $500.  That  winter  Royal  O. 
returned  by  stage  to  his  old  home,  in  New  York, 
but  came  back  to  his  cabin  next  spring.  The  two 
brothers  thus  lived  alone  three  years,  when  Royal 

O.  purchased  his  brother’s  interest  in  the  land, 
and  became  the  sole  possessor.  November  9, 
1853,  R.  O.  Lincoln  and  Rebecca  Cook  were 


united  in  marriage.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Amer 
and  Mary  Ann  (Page)  Cook.  It  was  the  luckv 
day  of  his  life,  when  he  exchanged  the  companion¬ 
ship  and  partnership  of  a  bachelor  brother  for 
this  blooming  eighteen-year  old  daughter  of  a 
neighbor.  To  her,  he  is  free  to  confess,  he  owes 
much  of  the  success  of  his  life.  She  is  his  worthy 
companion  and  helpmeet.  She  was  born  January 
21,  1835,  and  became  the  mother  of  six  chil¬ 
dren — five  of  whom  are  living,  as  follows:  Effie, 
John  H.,  Edgar,  Alfred  and  Lemuel.  Their 
whereabouts  are  as  follows:  Effie  became  the 
wife  of  F.  E.  Marley,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Plano  News ;  John  H.  is  probate  judge  in  Hamilton 
County,  Neb.,  also  a  banker  and  attorney  at  law; 
Edgar  is  a  merchant  at  Sterling,  Ill. ;  the  others 
are  attending  school. 


AMES  M.  SEARS  is  prominent  in  Kendall 


d  County  as  a  prosperous  farmer  and  stock 
man;  is  a  native  of  the  township  where  he 
resides,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
pioneers  and  old  settlers.  He  was  born  on  Section 
14,  in  Little  Rock  Township,  March  2,  1838,  and 
is  a  son  of  Archibald  and  Susan  (Hadden)  Sears, 
the  latter  a  daughter  of  Morris  and  Sallie  (Nelson) 
Hadden. 

When  James  M.  was  twenty-two  years  of  age 
he  quitted  the  home  of  his  parents  and  went  to 
work  on  his  own  account,  on  106  acres  of  land  he 
had  purchased,  in  Section  11,  and  there  he  has  made 
his  permanent  home  to  the  present  time.  This  land 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  Shonts  claim.  His 
experience  soon  convinced  him  that  farming  and 
baching  was  a  lonesome  way  of  getting  along; 
so,  on  February  25,  1874,  he  was  joined  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Emily  L.  Cox,  who  was  born  July  28, 
1853,  a  native  of  this  township,  the  youngest  child 
of  John  and  Mary  (Howes)  Cox,  who  were  pio¬ 
neers  in  Kendall  County,  coming  from  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  to  this  county, 
and  settling  in  Little  Rock  Township.  Mr.  Cox 
is  living  where  he  settled.  Mrs.  Cox  died  in  1881. 
He  reared  a  large  family,  of  whom  the  surviving 


are  George,  Joseph,  Reuben,  Levi,  William,  James 
M. ,  Joshua;  these  are  all  in  Hamilton  County, 
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Neb. ,  except  George,  who  resides  in  Buena  Yista 
County,  Iowa,  and  Joseph,  who  is  in  Arkansas 
City,  Kas.  John  H.  died  in  1864.  He  served 
two  and  a  half  years  in  Company  F.,  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-seventh  Illinois  Infantry,  and  in  this 
command  Joseph  also  had  served,  and  was  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  Andersonville  prison. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sears  are  the  parents  of  five 
children,  as  follows:  Susan  M. ;  Delbert  J. ;  Arch¬ 
ibald  G. ;  Ora  F.  and  Bessie  M. 

Mr.  Sears  has  a  splendid  farm  of  950  acres,  in 
Sections  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  in  1  and  2.  It  is 
finely  improved,  and  very  advantageously  situated. 
He  feeds  and  handles  a  large  amount  of  stock. 


T  HOMAS  WELCH  is  remembered  as  one  of 
the  very  early  settlers  of  Kendall  County. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
came  to  America  when  a  young  man,  landing 
at  Quebec,  Canada;  from  thence  he  came  to  New 
York  State,  and  shortly  afterward  located  in  Little 


Falls,  Herkimer  County.  Thomas  Welch  landed 
in  Quebec  with  a  cash  capital  of  just  10  cents.  In 
Herkimer  County  he  hired  as  a  farm  hand  at  §10 
a  month,  and  in  this  way  worked  ten  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Smith,  who 
was  born  there  in  March,  1806.  In  this  place  two 
of  Mr.  Welch’s  children,  Mary  and  Jane,  were 
born.  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Whiting  H.  Toombs, 
and  lives  in  Kendall  County.  Jane  is  the  wife  of 
Orson  Thorpe,  of  Iowa.  There  were  ten  children 
in  this  family,  all  living.  The  others,  after  those 
named  above,  were  Daniel,  now  of  Plano,  Ill. ; 
Horatio,  who  lives  in  Kansas;  Margaret,  who  is 
now  with  her  mother  on  the  old  homestead,  where 
are  also  the  sons,  John  and  Thomas;  Julia  mar¬ 
ried  Harvey  Toombs,  and  is  a  resident  of  Clinton 
County,  Ill. ;  Hannah  married  E.  S.  Mack,  of 
Kendall  County,  and  Edward  A.,  who  was  born  on 
the  old  homestead,  in  Little  Rock  Township,  Ken¬ 
dall  County,  August  21,  1841.  At  the  end  of  his 
ten  years  in  New  York  he  had  saved  up  §1,000. 
With  this  he  came  to  Illinois  and  purchased  a  land 
claim  in  Sections  3,  4  and  9,  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  for  which  he  paid  §500.  He  made  his  im¬ 
provements  on  Section  4,  and  here  he  worked  and 


lived  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  October 
18,  1886.  He  was  born  in  1798,  in  County  Cork, 
Ireland.  His  venerable  widow  is  still  living  on 
the  old  homestead,  aged  eighty  two  years. 

His  son,  Edward  A.,  was  reared  on  his  father's 

farm,  and  August  11,  1862,  enlisted  as  a  soldier 

in  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh 

Illinois  Infantry,  and  in  this  command  served  three 

years  and  two  days.  He  returned  to  the  peaceful 

pursuits  of  the  farm  in  his  native  township  when 

mustered  out  of  the  service,  and  October  30,  1866, 

he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary,  who  was  a 

daughter  of  Robinson  Doty,  of  Aurora.  She  died 

May  10,  1870,  leaving  two  daughters,  Estella  and 

Luella.  October  4,  1875,  he  -was  married  to  Alice 

M. ,  second  daughter  of  Walter  and  Lavangy  Gray 

Loucks,  both  of  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  This 

familv  immigrated  to  Illinois  in  1838,  and  located 

in  Oswego  Township.  Mr.  Loucks  was  born 

October  4,  1815,  and  died  in  March,  1886,  aged 

seventy-one  years.  Mrs.  Loucks  survives.  She 

was  born  August  13,  1817.  Four  of  their  children 

grew  to  full  life:  Elizabeth;  Alice  M.  (now  Mrs. 

Welch),  born  May  3,  1843;  Peter,  born  in  1839,  and 

Ella.  The  last  named  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

. 

six  years. 


J,  OHN  D.  MORRIS.  This  gentleman  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  spanned  the  reach  from  the  farmer  s 
)  boy  to  that  of  one  of  the  prominent  business 
men  of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  He  has 
carved  out,  unaided,  his  pathway,  by  energy  and 
integrity.  He  is  a  native  of  Farmingdale,  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  born  September  21,  1841,  the 
son  of  Samuel  Morris. 

John  D.  Morris  was  reared  on  his  father’ s  farm, 
and  in  early  manhood  commenced  learning  the  car¬ 
penter’ s  trade.  Passing  successfully  his  appren¬ 
ticeship,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  a  prosperous  contractor  and  house-builder, 
which  he  followed  until  1878,  wThen  he  established 
his  present  business,  that  of  a  news,  book  and  sta¬ 
tionery  dealer,  to  which  he  added  notions,  toys,  and 
a  full  line  of  drugs  and  medicines.  He  carries  a 
large  and  well -assorted  stock,  and  has  a  prosper¬ 
ous  and  growing  trade  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  and 
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is  natui ally  well  adapted  to  retain  his  many  cus- 
tomeis  by  his  urbanity  and  promptness  in  antici¬ 
pating  and  supplying  the  public  wants. 

In  addition  to  his  store,  he  has  stock  in  the 
Plano  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  active  helpers  in  its  organization.  He 
is  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Plano  Steel  Works. 

In  December,  1870,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Jennie  Strickler,  a  daughter  of  Maj.  Stick¬ 
ler,  of  Iroquois  County,  a  pioneer  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  town,  of  Milford.  To  this  mar¬ 
riage  are  three  children:  Effie,  Mary  and  Jesse. 
The  family  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  community. 


W\HI1ING  H.  TOOMBS  was  born  in  Erie 
1  County,  N.  Y.,  October  22,  1832,  and  is 
a  son  of  William  and  Alta  Toombs,  who 
came  to  Illinois  with  their  family,  and 
located  in  Little  Rock  Village,  where  William  en¬ 
gaged  in  brickmaking  and  hotel  business.  He 
sold  out  his  business  in  that  place,  removed  to 
Du  Page,  \\  ill  County,  and  afterward  came  to 
Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  where  he  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days,  and  died  February  12,  1884. 
His  wife,  Alta  (Smith),  is  a  native  of  Geneseo  Coun¬ 
ty  ,  N.  Y. ,  and  a  daughter  of  Whiting  Smith,  whose 
given  name  was  conferred  upon  the  grandson. 
The  children  of  William  and  Alta  Toombs  were  six 
in  number,  and  born  in  the  following  order:  Mar¬ 
tin,  Sarah,  Whiting  H.,  Harvey,  Harriet  and 
Franklin.  Martin  is  a  resident  of  California; 
Sarah  married  Dr.  Sedgwick,  and  is  in  Sandwich; 
Harvey  is  in  Clinton,  Ill.,  and  Franklin  lives  in  St. 
Charles. 

Whiting  H.  grew  to  manhood  in  his  father’s 
family,  and  with  his  parents  came  to  Will  County, 
Ill.  In  1852  he  made  the  long  overland  trip  to 
California,  at  that  time  being  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  worked  there  in  the  mines  and  in  a  lumber 
camp,  where  he  remained  three  years,  when  he  re¬ 
tained  to  his  old  Illinois  home,  and  purchased  100 
acres  of  raw  land  in  Du  Page  Township,  Will 
County,  paying  $15  per  acre.  He  put  this  in  good 
cultivation,  'and  remained  here  fifteen  years,  when 
he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Little  Rock  Township, 
Kendall  County,  in  March,  1869,  and  purchased  a 


quarter  section  of  land  of  George  Davis,  in  Section 
31.  To  this  he  added  purchases,  and  now  owns  a 
farm  of  320  acres,  finely  improved.  It  is  admira¬ 
bly  suited  for  farming  and  stock  raising,  in  which 
line  Mi.  Toombs  has  become  a  noted  and  success¬ 
ful  operator.  He  has  made  every  improvement  in 
building  and  division  fences,  needed  in  his  specialty 
of  laising  fine  stock,  and  now  owns  some  excellent 
thoroughbred  horses  and  Pol  and -China  hogs.  He 
handles  the  Norman  Percheron  and  roadster  horses ; 
in  his  stable  is  the  fine  imported  stallion  “La 
Touche,’’  and  he  has  colts  of  the  famed  Mark  Dun¬ 
ham  horse  “Success.”  His  Poland- China  breed 
of  hogs  are  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in  the  country, 
and  are  bred  with  intelligent  care. 

Mr.  Toombs  was  married  to  Mary  Welch,  who 
is  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Welch,  one  of  the  very 
lespectable  old  pioneers,  of  Little  Rock  Township. 
To  Mi .  and  Mr.  Toombs  have  been  born  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  as  follows:  Seymour,  Willie, 
Hattie  and  Mary.  Hattie  married  Horace  Gris¬ 
wold,  and  is  in  Iowa;  Seymour  has  a  family,  and 
is  cultivating  one  of  his  father’s  farms.  The  other 
two  are  with  their  parents. 


Fl(  ARON  LYE.  The  Lye  family  came  from 
L  \  Somersetshire,  England,  where  Aaron  was 
Jj\k  born  February  29,  1803:  He  was  married 
V  at  Bristol,  England,  June  25,  1825,  was 
the  head  of  the  family  that  came  to  America  in 
1832,  and  at  first  located  in  Wayne  County,  Penn., 
where  he  spent  the  next  four  years  farming.  He 
married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Ann,  and  in 
1836,  with  his  wife  and  children,  removed  to  Ken¬ 
dall  County.  Aaron  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lye, 
who  was  a  carpenter.  Aaron  was  a  harnessmaker 
and  saddler  by  trade,  but  when  he  arrived  in  Ken¬ 
dall  County  he  rented  farm  land,  and  purchased, 
in  1842,  forty  acres  in  Section  2,  on  which  he  lived 
and  farmed  until  his  death,  December  12,  1847. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  an  Abolitionist  in 
principle.  His  wife  was  a  native  of  the  same 
place  in  England,  born  August  2,  1800,  and 
died  at  the  old  homestead  February  12,  1888. 
They  had  eight  children,  as  follows:  Jane,  George, 
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Maria,  Tom,  Amanda,  Henry,  Elizabeth  and 
Alva  L.  Of  these,  George  was  killed  when  fifteen 
years  of  age, by  falling  from  a  wagon,  which  ran  over 
him;  Jane  is  in  Philadelphia,  unmarried;  Maria 
married  Almon  Brewster,  had  five  children,  and  is 
now  deceased;  Henry  died,  a  soldier  in  the  army, 
July  3,  1863,  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis, 
(he  was  a  member  of  Company  F,  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  Illinois  Infantry; 
he  was  in  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  and  was  a 
fearless  and  faithful  soldier);  Amanda  married 
William  Thorpe,  and  resides  in  Sherman  County, 
Neb. ;  Elizabeth  married  James  Healy,  and  resides 
in  Kane  County;  Alva  L.  is  also  a  resident  of 
Kane  County. 

Tom,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  resided  on 
the  old  farm  with  his  mother,  until  1864,  when 
they  sold  the  place  and.  pui-chased  the  farm  he  now 
owns,  in  Section  2,  consisting  of  100  acres,  and 
seven  and  one-half  acres  in  Big  Rock  Township, 
Kane  County.  He  also  owns  eighty  acres  in  Jas¬ 
per  County,  Ind.  He  has  not  married,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  reside  at  the  old  homestead. 


CHARLES  M.  MORRIS,  one  of  the  successful 
Plano  business  men,  was  born  in  Monmouth 
'  County,  N.  J.,  March  28,  1846,  and  came 
to  Illinois  with  his  parents  when  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  family  were  farmers,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  business  when  they  reached  Illinois. 
The  youth  had  only  the  advantages  of  a  farmer’ s 
boy,  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  en¬ 
gaged  to  learn  the,  carpenter’s  trade,  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  for  some  years  after  gaining  his  majority. 
In  1874  he  began  merchandising,  opening  in  Plano 
a  grocery  store  in  partnership  with  his  father. 
This  firm  continued  prosperously  until  his  father 
retired  from  active  life,  and  the  son  has  since  been 
alone  in  that  business.  He  has  prospered  far  be¬ 
yond  the  average,  and  has  now  the  leading  trade  in 
his  line  in  his  town.  In  the  fall  of  1887  he  starte  d 
his  present  boot  and  shoe  store  in  a  separate  build¬ 
ing  from  his  grocery  store,  and  this  too  is,  though 
a  young  business,  giving  flattering  promises  of 
success.  Mr.  Morris  is  one  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Plano  Steel  Works. 


In  December,  1874,  he  was  joined  in  marriage 
with  Amelia  Zellar,  who  is  a  native  of  Kendall 
County.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Joel  and  Lydia 
Robbins  Zellar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  have  one  child,  Lulu.  Mr. 
Morris  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Society. 


THOMAS  B.  SWIFT.  Three  brothers, 
Thomas  B.,  Samuel  and  Joseph,  sons  of 
Thomas  Swift,  came  as  pioneers  to  Ken¬ 
dall  County,  prior  to  the  Government  land 
sales.  They  were  all  farmers,  and  industrious  and 
thrifty  men.  Thomas  Swift  married  a  remarkably 
fine  Quakeress  lady,  whose  name  was  Irene  Bron¬ 
son,  who  bore  him  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  grew 
to  mature  life,  in  the  order  of  their  births,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Lancelot,  Sallie,  Joseph,  Betsey,  Samuel, 
Thomas  B.,  Jane  and  Nathaniel.  All  these  mar¬ 
ried  and  reared  families,  except  Samuel,  who 
had  no  issue.  Lancelot  remained  in  his  native 
State,  New  York;  Betsey,  now  Mrs.  Brace,  resides 
in  Aurora;  Jane  is  Mrs.  Henry  Bogart,  in  Michi¬ 
gan;  Sallie  is  Mrs.  David  Eldridge,  of  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Nathaniel  is  in  Minnesota,  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His 
son,  Polymus,  is  a  prominent  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Thomas  B.,  Joseph 
and  Samuel,  as  already  mentioned,  became  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  county. 

Thomas  B.  was  born  in  New  York,  April  6, 
1812,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1837,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  Eunice  Tenney.  To  them  were  born  five 
children,  three  dying  in  infancy,  the  others  being 
Chester  M.  and  Lester  C.  In  his  native  place, 
Thomas  B.  Swift  was  a  tanner,  by  trade,  but  did 
not  follow  this  after  coming  west.  He  purchased 
land  in  Sections  11  and  12,  on  which  he  resided 
until  his  death,  August  4,  1847.  His  widow  sub¬ 
sequently  married  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Plano. 

The  second  son  of  Thomas  B.  Swift.,  was  Les- 
I  ter  Cass  Swift,  who  now  resides  on  the  old  family 
homestead,  where  he  was  born,  November  25, 
1845.  He  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  be¬ 
came  the  responsible  manager  of  the  farm.  He 
is  an  enterprising  man,  and  has  been  largely  in- 
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terested  in  all  matters  tending  to  benefit  agricult¬ 
ural  interests.  He  has  exorcised  a  good  influence 
in  introducing  improved  breeds  of  stock,  and  has 
purchased  many  thoroughbred  animals,  including 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  Of  late  years  he  has 
made  a  specialty  of  breeding  a  strain  of  trotting 
horses.  He  has  put  upon  the  market  some  noted 
high  steppers,  which  have  commanded  in  their 
sales  high  prices. 

OAH  EVANS.  This  family  name  is  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  early  settlement  of  Kendall 
County.  In  many  respects  David  Evans, 
•f/  Noah’s  father,  was  one  of  the  finest  types 
of  the  genuine  Western  pioneer.  He  was  a  native 
of  that  proverbially  poorest  of  the  poor  localities 
in  the  United  States — Ashe  County,  N.  C.  He  had 
grown  to  manhood,  and,  although  in  a  hard 
struggle  for  something  to  eat,  he  married  and 
had  three  children.  One  of  his  neighbors  became 
a  soldier  in  the  first  expedition  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  in  1831,  and  when  he  returned  to  Ashe  Coun¬ 
ty  he  was  telling  his  old  friends  of  his  war  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  “  Eelenoy  Country.”  David 
Evans  was  deeply  interested,  and  he  finally  asked 
his  friend  to  tell  him  if  that  were  not  a  better 
country  than  Ashe  County,  and  if  so,  what  spot 
was  the  best  he  saw.  The  old  soldier  told  him  all 
about  it,  and  gave  him  a  mental  map  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  ‘  ‘  Eelenoy’  ’  River,  and  ‘  ‘  Fox  River.  ’  ’ 
and  then  up  Rock  Creek,  or,  in  other  words,  told 
him  of  the  spot  Evans  found  and  made  his  home 
in  what  is  now  Little  Rock  Township,  Kendall 
County. 

In  the  fall  of  1832,  he  loaded  his  four-horse 
wagon  with  his  wife  and  children  and  entire  earth¬ 
ly  goods,  and  started  overland  on  the  long  journey 
across  rivers,  mountains  and  the  eternal  solitudes, 
to  find  a  new  home.  A  remarkable  fact  is  that  in 
all  the  long  journey  there  was  hardly  a  single  twen¬ 
ty  miles  of  the  way  in  which  he  did  not  pass  over  a 
region  of  country  far  superior  to  his  native  Ashe 
County.  But  he  never  hesitated,  never  halted  in 
pushing  on  resolutely,  determined  to  reach  the 
spot  he  had  fixed  in  his  mind  before  starting.  The 
details  of  the  voyage,  and  their  success  in  mak¬ 


ing  the  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  Kendall 
County,  starting  from  North  Carolina  in  the  fall  of 
1832,  and  stopping  to  winter  near  the  Fort  of  Mag¬ 
nolia,  and  reaching  their  final  point  of  destination 
the  following  year,  in  the  spring  of  1833;  together 
1  with  the  further  details  of  David  Evans’  struggles 
and  triumphs  in  the  new  country,  would  surely 
make  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  history  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  remarkable  man, 
and,  by  nature,  one  of  the  best-equipped,  natural 
pioneers  of  any  of  the  bold,  adventurous  spirits 
who  came  to  Illinois.  He  was  a  natural  all-round 
mechanic,  working  in  wood,  iron  and  leather,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  he  had  ,to  do  all  the  mechanical 
work  that  was  necessary  to  be  done.  The  family 
made  their  own  clothes,  and  he  made  wagons  or 
mended  his  old  ones;  fixed  the  old-fashioned  wood¬ 
en  plows,  and  made  the  family  shoes. 

Noah,  his  son,  was  born  in  Ashe  County,  N. 
C.,  January  23,  1827.  The  father,  David,  was 
born  November  10,  1798,  and  was  a  son  of  Barna¬ 
bas  Evans,  of  Welsh  extraction.  David  married 
Betsy  Hoppers,  who  was  born  August  1,  1795,  and 
was  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Hoppers,  whose  ances¬ 
tors  came  from  Holland.  David  Evans  died  on  the 
place  where  he  settled,  July  28,  1847.  Of  his 
children  the  eldest  was  Lewis,  who  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1821,  and  who  made  a  farm  in  Little  Rock 
Township,  where  he  spent  his  life,  and  died,  leav¬ 
ing  one  son,  Charles,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  late 
war,  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  one 
daughter,  Nancy,  who  married .  Robert  Dixon,  and 
resides  in  Minnesota.  The  daughter  of  David 
Evans,  Sophia,  was  born  March  30,  1822.  She 
married  Chauncy  Carr.  She  died,  leaving  one  son, 
Warren  D.  Carr.  June  18,  1852,  Noah  Evans  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  M.  Swift,  who  was  born  No¬ 
vember  22,  1829,  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. ,  and 
is  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Susan  McCain  Swift, 
Mrs.  Swift  being  a  daughter  of  Charles  and  Nancy 
Wadsworth  McLean.  The  following  were  the 
children  in  the  Swift  family:  Elizabeth  M. ,  Irene, 
Eunice  and  Joseph.  Irene  married  William  Ken¬ 
drick,  of  Little  Rock  Township;  Eunice  married 
James  Humes,  of  the  same  place;  Josejih  resides 
in  Dakota.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  Evans  have  five 
children,  as  follows:  Lodoeski,  married  George  C. 
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Sanderson,  of  Plano;  Lenora,  married  to  Charles 
Rentow,  of  the  same  place;  Estella  is  the  wife  of 
Frank  A.  Ryther,  of  Chicago;  Jewell  is  the  wife 
(if  George  Faxon;  and  Frank  L.  is  employed  in 
the  Plano  manufactory.  Noah  Evans,  the  sub¬ 
ject  proper  of  this  sketch,  learned  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  when  a  young  man,  and  worked  at  the 
same  business  in  Little  Rock  Township  for  some 
years;  but  several  years  ago  he  gave  up  the  black- 
smithing  business  and  returned  to  the  old  home¬ 
stead  in  Little  Rock  Township,  which  he  owns  and 
where  he  has  since  resided,  engaged  in  farming 
pursuits.  The  farm  consists  of  230  acres  of  fertile 
land,  finely  improved. 


ICHAEL  BROWN.*  Among  the  early 
settlers  of  Big  Grove  was  Michael  Brown. 
He  was  born  December  1,  1802,  atMullin- 
ahone,  County  Tipperary.  Ireland,  where 
his  father,  John  Browne,  was  for  many  years  a  parish 
schoolmaster.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  father’s 
father  except  that  his  name  was  Andrew  Browne. 
The  name  of  his  mother’s  family  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Meagher.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
a  boy.  He  had  a  brother  Andrew,  who  died  in 
youth,  and  a  sister  Anna.  He  learned  to  read  at 
his  father’s  school,  but  on  the  death  of  his  mother 
the  home  was  broken  up,  and  the  boy  Michael  had  to 
shift  for  himself.  The  first  money  he  earned  was 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  ‘  ‘  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  and  he  retained  through  life  a  fondness 
for  reading.  In  June,  1824,  he  went  to  England 
and  Wales,  where  he  remained  about  three  years, 
hiring  out  as  a  laborer  at  the  Monmouth  collieries, 
and  engaging  in  other  humble  occupations.  He 
was  married,  November  11,  1832,  to  Nancy  Ben¬ 
nett,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  a  priest 
named  O’Brien,  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  about 
two  miles  from  Mullinahone. 

In  April,  1834,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  took  pass¬ 
age  to  America  by  sailing  vessel  from  Waterford, 
and  they  were  on  the  ocean  about  seven  weeks. 
Off  the  Newfoundland  coast  the  vessel  sprung  a 
leak,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  its  going  to  the 
bottom.  With  great  difficulty  repairs  were  ef- 

*The  name  is  spelled  Browne  by  some  of  the  family. 


fected,  however,  and  land  was  reached  in  safety. 

Mr.  Brown’s  first  residence  in  America  was  in 
a  large  log  house  on  the  farm  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hal- 
lock,  a  Methodist,  at  a  place  then  known  as  Cole¬ 
man’s  Corners,  about  seven  miles  from  Brock- 
ville,  Canada,  and  a  mile  or  two  from  the  St. 
Lawrence.  He  resided  in  that  house  a  year  or 
more,  and  there  his  eldest  son  James  was  born 
July  5,  1835.  He  then  removed  to  a  small  log 
house  in  the  same  neighborhood,  on  land  owned 
by  a  man  named  Hitchcock,  where  he  remained 
until  his  removal  to  Illinois,  in  1843.  The  Hitch¬ 
cock  cabin  was  in  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  an  over¬ 
hanging  rock.  Its  roof  consisted  of  poles  scooped 
out  like  troughs,  and  placed  slanting  side  by  side, 
an  inverted  trough  covering  each  crack.  During 
the  Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837  Mr.  Brown  went 
away,  to  avoid  being  drafted  into  the  British  serv¬ 
ice.  One  night,  while  his  wife  was  alone  with  her 
children  in  the  backwoods  cabin,  four  or  five 
neighboring  women  came  to  stay  with  her,  saying 
that  they  might  as  well  all  die  together,  if  there 
was  going  to  be  war.  They  could  distinctly  hear 
the  cannonading  at  the  “Windmill,”  many  miles 
away. 

While  Mr.  Brown  resided  in  Canada  his  serv¬ 
ices  were  in  demand  as  a  farm  laborer,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  harvest  field  of  Richard  Coleman, 
and  in  the  threshing  of  grain  with  the  flail.  He 
worked  one  winter  in  Coleman’s  flouring  mills,  at 
Smith’s  Falls,  many  miles  from  home,  and  also 
found  employment  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  N.  Y. ,  at  the  Rossee  lead  mines. 
In  his  absence  his  good  wife  would  busy  herself  in 
caring  for  the  cows,  sheep  and  pigs,  in  knitting  or 
spinning,  in  making  straw  hats  or  maple  sugar. 

Early  in  November,  1843,  Mr.  Brown,  with  his 
wife  and  four  children,  arrived  at  Chicago  by  way 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  He  put  up  at  a  “tavern,”  in 
front  of  which  was  a  large  slough,  where  perhaps 
now  stands  some  princely  residence  or  place  of 
business.  But  he  wished  to  withdraw  from  the 
city  and  make  his  wray  into  the  country.  He  and 
his  little  family  were  accordingly  brought  out  from 
Chicago  in  a  lumber  wagon  by  Josiah  Seymour, 
who  had  settled  on  the  hill  east  of  Newark,  and 
had  gone  into  Chicago  to  trade.  Seymour  charged 
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$5  for  his  services.  He  was  a  stranger  to  Mr. 
Brown,  and  the  latter  did  not  know  exactly  where 
he  was  going.  At  length  the  family  was  safely 
landed  at  a  small  frame  house  on  the  prairie,  in 
the  south  edge  of  the  township  of  Fox,  where 
Isaac  Anderson  now  resides.  The  house  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Albert  P.  Brewster  and  Josiah  Fosgate, 
then  bachelors.  To  their  great  satisfaction,  Mrs. 
Brown  took  charge  of  their  domestic  affairs,  and 
the  bachelors  no  longer  made  their  own  ‘  ‘  flap- 
jacks  ”  and  hasty  pudding.  Brewster  is  now  in 
Kansas,  and  Fosgate  in  Rockford,  Ill. 

Mr.  Brown  at  once  hired  out  to  Burr  Bristol  as 
a  farm  hand  at  $10  a  month.  When  he  had  worked 
for  Bristol  about  three  weeks,  namely,  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1848,  he  met  with  a  terrible  accident. 
He  was  feeding  a  threshing  machine,  and  the  straw 
carrier  becoming  clogged,  he  climbed  up  to  relieve 
it,  walking  on  the  top  of  the  machine.  On  his  way 
back  he  slipped,  and  the  cylinder  lacerated  his 
right  foot  and  leg,  fracturing  the  ankle.  He  was 
not  drawn  into  the  machine,  but  jumped  or  fell  to 
the  ground.  He  was  then  placed  upon  a  sled  and 
carried  home  to  Brewster’s  and  Fosgate’ s,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  miles,  where  the  limb  was  amputated 
above  the  ankle  by  Dr.  Griffin  Smith,  although  it 
seems  as  if  it  might  have  been  saved.  The  settlers 
far  and  near  sympathized  with  the  new-comer  in 
his  misfortune,  and  assisted  him  and  his  family  in 
various  ways.  In  this  connection  the  Misners  and 
many  others  are  kindly  remembered  by  the  family. 
In  February,  1844,  the  neighbors  got  together  and 
built  for  Mr.  Brown,  a  log  house,  twelve  feet 
square,  on  the  Big  Grove  Prairie,  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Newark,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Brewster’s  and  Fosgate’ s,  and  the  future  oc¬ 
cupant  was  just  beginning  to  hobble  around  on 
crutches.  In  March  he  occupied  this  log  house, 
and  made  a  claim  of  the  forty  acres  on  which  it 
stood.  In  those  days  of  struggle  and  misfortune 
his  wife  and  his  boy,  James,  were  of  inestimable 
service.  After  a  while  the  forty-acre  tract  was  paid 
for,  then  another,  and  another  at  $1.25  an  acre. 
He  then  purchased  a  Mexican  War  land  warrant, 
and  thereby  became  the  owner  of  160  acres  in  Macon 
County,  Mo.,  which  he  afterward  deeded  to  his 
fourth  son,  John.  He  bought  also,  at  an  early  day, 


of  Tunis  G.  Budd,  five  acres  of  timber  land  in  Big 
Grove  proper.  It  is  now  owned  by  his  daughter 
Anna  Brown.  In  1862  he  traded  one  of  his  origi¬ 
nal  Big  Grove  forties  for  an  eighty-acre  lot  just 
across  the  township  line  in  Fox,  paying  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $900.  The  Fox  eighty  is  now  owned  by 
his  second  son  Andrew.  Just  south  of  the  Fox 
eighty,  and  north  of  the  Big  Grove  homestead  and 
contiguous  to  the  township  line  lies  the  eighty- 
acre  lot  once  owned  by  Thomas  Dromgoole.  In 
1868  Mr.  Brown  purchased  the  Dromgoole  eighty 
for  $4,000,  and  ten  years  later  deeded  the  lotto  his 
fifth  and  youngest  son,  Robert  Michael.  The  third 
son,  Alfred  Lincoln,  owns  and  occupies  the  home¬ 
stead  eighty,  consisting  of  two  of  the  original  forty- 
acre  lots.  The  house  now  occupied  by  this  third 
son  was  built  in  1851,  and  stands  about  four  rods 
northwest  of  the  spot  on  which  the  log  house 
stood. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  Michael  Brown’s 
Big  Grove  life  he  made  a  trip  or  two  to  Chicago 
with  an  ox  team  every  autumn,  a  distance  of  fifty- 
five  miles,  to  sell  farm  produce,  such  as  dressed 
hogs,  butter,  potatoes  and  wheat.  James  used  to 
go  along  to  help  his  father,  and  they  would  sleep 
out  at  night  under  the  wagon.  At  times  they  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  prairie  wolves.  On  one  of 
these  trips  Mrs.  Brown  remembers  sending  forty 
pairs  of  socks  of  her  own  make,  and  thev  brought 
her  $20. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Brown’s  success  was  his  own 
industry,  economy  and  foresight,  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  was  not,  himself, 
an  idler,  and  he  deprecated  indolence  in  others. 
He  adhered  to  no  religious  denomination,  but  had 
respect  for  the  Scriptures  and  for  genuine  relig¬ 
ious  principles,  under  whatever  form  exhibited.  He 
died  of  general  debility,  July  81,  1878,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Millington  and  Newark  Cemetery,  on 
a  lot  selected  and  purchased  by  himself,  December 
28,  1874.  The  funeral  discourse  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  S.  Lott,  a  Methodist  minister, 
an  old  acquaintance  and  former  neighbor. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Brown,  Michael’s  wife,  was  born 
near  Roscrea,  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  May  16, 
1810.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  James 
Bennett  and  his  wife  Julia  Poor.  Her  elder  sister, 
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Mary,  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Kelly.  Her  younger 
sister,  Bridget,  was  married  to  a  man  named 
Hackett.  The  Kellys  and  Hacketts  are  still  in  Ire¬ 
land.  What  became  of  Mrs.  Brown’s  only  brother, 
John  Bennett,  is  not  known.  Her  father  was  the 
only  son  of  Thomas  Bennett  and  his  wife  Nancy 
Fermoyle.  Thomas  Bennett  was  an  Englishman, 
a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and  a  Quaker;  he  immigrated 
to  Roscrea,  Tipperary,  where  the  son,  James,  was 
born  about  the  year  1780.  James  Bennett  was 
not  an  adhering  Quaker,  but  retained  many  of  the 
Quaker  notions  of  his  father.  He  had  a  great  aver¬ 
sion  to  strong  drink  and  tobacco,  a  trait  that  has 
reappeared  in  his  Big  Grove  descendants,  several 
of  them  being  Prohibitionists. 

Michael  and  Nancy  Brown  had  ten  children,  all 
of  whom  are  now  living,  except  two.  The  entire 
list  is  as  follows:  (1.)  Mary,  born  in  Ireland, 
September,  1,  1838,  an  invalid  for  years.  (2.) 
James,  born  in  Canada,  July  5,  1835;  graduate 
of  Rush  Medical  College,  class  of  1862 ;  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  Union  army;  a  practicing  physician 
at  Ashton,  Lee  County,  Ill. ;  has  three  children, 
Nancy,  Charles  and  Arthur.  (3.)  Ellen,  born  in 
Canada.  July  30,  1837;  indentured  to  George  D. 
Richardson,  Bristol,  Ill.,  1845;  student  at  Mount 
Morris,  Ill.,  1855-58;  widow  of  the  late  C.  A. 
Wheeler  of  Plano;  has  three  children,  John  C. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Katie  Tomblin  and  Scott  Wheeler. 
(4.)  An  infant  daughter  born  in  Canada  in  the 
spring  of  1839 ;  died  at  the  age  of  one  month.  (5. ) 
Anna,  born  in  Canada  November  1,  1841;  called 
“  the  Oswego  Heroine. ”  Near  Oswego,  Ill.,  May 
1,  1877,  she  saved  the  life  of  a  boy  ten  years  old, 
who  was  playing  on  the  railroad  bridge  as  a  fast 
train  was  approaching;  the  brave  woman  rushed 
upon  the  bridge  and  snatched  the  boy  to  one  side; 
he  clung  to  the  edge  of  the  bridge,  but  she  was 
struck  by  the  engine  and  hurled  into  the  gully 
twelve  feet  below,  and  sustained  serious  injuries; 
later  in  the  same  year  her  many  friends  sought 
for  her  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  but  she  was  outgeneralled  and  beaten  by 
the  politicians.  She  is  now  teaching  in  Sandwich, 
Ill.  (6.)  Andrew,  born  in  the  log  house,  Big 
Grove,  April  4,  1844;  enlisted  in  April,  1861,  in 
the  Twentieth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  and 


served  three  years  and  three  months ;  was  seriously 
wounded  at  Raymond,  Miss.,  May  12,  1863,  and 
taken  prisoner;  a  teacher,  farmer,  lawyer;  a  man 
of  correct  scholarship  and  good  habits;  his  reg¬ 
iment  saw  hard  service;  of  its  original  924  men, 
but  seventy  remained  alive  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
(7.)  Alfred  Lincoln,  born  in  the  log  house,  Big 
Grove,  August  14, 1846;  taught  school  and  read  law, 
Marshall,  Tex.,  1873;  principal  of  public  school 
Sheridan,  Ill.,  1874;  principal  of  public  school, 
Lisbon,  1877 ;  present  owner  of  the  old  homestead. 
(8.)  John,  born  in  the  log  house,  Big  Grove,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1849;  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  and  live  months,  and  served 
about  three  years;  was  a  private  in  three  different 
Illinois  regiments  at  different  times — the  Seventy- 
first,  Eighty-ninth  and  Fifty  ninth;  has  been  away 
most  of  the  time  since  the  war.  (9.)  Robert  Mi¬ 
chael,  born  in  the  new  frame  house,  Big  Grove, 
June  6,  1852;  married  to  Maggie  Nettleton,  of 
Ogle  County,  May  27,  1879;  trampled  upon  by  a 
colt  in  the  barnyard,  and  died  of  his  injuries  after 
an  illness  of  eleven  days,  July  8,  1887,  leaving  two 
little  daughters,  Hattie  and  Roberta.  (10.)  Lib- 
bie,  born  in  the  frame  house,  Big  Grove,  May  28, 
1855;  married  Thornton  B.  Nettleton,  Maggie’s 
only  brother,  March  7,  1882;  has  two  children, 
Ernest  and  Bessie. 

The  ancestress  of  these  ten  children  and  ten 
grandchildren  is  still  living,  in  pretty  good  health, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  She  is  with  her  third 
son  at  the  old  homestead.  *  Many  of  her  early  Big 
Grove  neighbors,  among  them  the  Seymours,  Cot¬ 
trells,  Prestons,  Gleasons,  Howeses,  Bradfields, 
Bristols  and  Motts,  have  long  since  disappeared. 

In  his  prime  Michael  Brown  was  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  height,  and  weighed  about  160 
pounds.  His  complexion  was  fair,  lips  thin  and 
compressed,  eyes  blue,  face  clean  shaven,  except¬ 
ing  side-whiskers,  hair  dark  brown,  with  signs  of 
baldness  at  thirty.  His  wife,  though  spare  in 
flesh,  was  in  youth  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
average  woman.  She  had  an  uncle,  Martin  Poor, 
more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  giant-like  in 
strength.  Her  mother  died  of  consumption,  but 
the  daughter  appears  to  have  inherited  no  ten 

*  April  10,  1888. 
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dency  to  disease.  In  her  best  days  Mrs.  Brown’s 
usual  weight  was  150  pounds;  eyes  hazel,  complex¬ 
ion  between  dark  and  light,  hair  abundant  and 
nearly  black. 

Thus  Michael  and  Nancy  Brown  deserve  to  be 
put  on  record  among  Big  Grove’s  successful 
pioneers. 

ILBERT  DENSLO  HENNING.  Since  the 
early  settlement  of  Kendall  County,  the 
name  of  the  Henning  family  has  been  one 
most  closely  identified  with  its  history. 
The  grandfather  of  this  gentleman,  Hugh  Hen¬ 
ning,  was  the  first  of  this  family  to  leave  their 
native  Scotland  and  emigrate  to  this  country. 
The  time  of  his  arrival  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  then  raging,  and  when 
his  ship  was  in  the  offing  of  New  York,  they 
found  the  British  in  possession,  and  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  landing.  He  had  come  from  Kirk¬ 
cudbright,  his  native  place.  His  disappointment 
on  finding  that  he  could  not  land  at  an  American 
port  was  great.  He  had  two  brothers  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  who  had  preceded  him,  and  he  de¬ 
sired  to  reach  them.  The  ship  in  which  he  came 
beat  along  the  shore,  and  was  only  able  to  effect  a 
landing  at  Nova  Scotia.  In  that  place  he  stopped 
the  next  six  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
migrated  to  New  York,  and,  purchasing  land 
in  Rensselaer  County,  became  a  farmer.  He 
married  Catharine  Letcher,  who  was  of  Holland 
descent;  she  bore  him  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters.  One  of  these  was  Cornelius,  who  grew 
to  manhood  in  his  native  State,  and  married  Mar- 
bry,  daughter  of  William  and  Phcebe  Jones  Thurber. 
To  them  were  born  four  sons  and  three  daughters, 
in  the  order  of  fheir  birth,  as  follows:  William  T., 
Hugh  B.,  Cornelius  J. ,  Gilbert  Denslo,  Phoebe  C., 
(who  became  Mrs.  O.  Lotham),  Mary  (who  married 
John  C.  Eldridge,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.)  and  Harriet 
(relict  of  Charles  Eldridge, of  near  Emporia,  Kan.). 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Gilbert  Denslo  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Cornelius  Henning,  born  in 
Petersburg  Township,  Rensselear  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1828.  When  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  in 
1836,  his  father’s  family  came  to  Illinois,  and  pre¬ 


empted  the  land  on  which  is  now  the  town  of 
Plano.  Of  his  few  neighbors  the  nearest  was  Mr. 
Evans,  who  was  the  first  settler  in  Little  Rock 
'  Township.  Mr.  Henning  built  the  first  frame 
house  in  his  (Plano)  township.  He  was  a  thrifty 
farmer,  industrious  and  enterprising,  and  soon  came 
to  be  known  as  one  of  the  solid  and  leading  men 
of  his  community.  He  died  in  1867.  His  com¬ 
panion  and  mother  of  his  children  had  preceded 
him  to  the  grave  ten  years  previously. 

Since  coming  to  Plano,  in  1836,  with  his  par¬ 
ents,  Gilbert  D.  Henning,  has  been  a  constant 
resident  of  the  township;  obtained  a  fair  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  winter  subscription  schools  of  that 
time,  and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account  as 
soon  as  he  had  reached  his  majority — farming  and 
stock  raising.  He  then  became  a  merchant  and 
grain  dealer.  He  built  and  carried  on  the  first 
warehouse  in  the  place,  and  dealt  in  grain  and 
coal,  and  in  time  established  a  general  banking 
concern.  Thus  his  business  extended  continually 
and  grew  with  the  place.  Being  possessed  of  that 
keen  business  tact  which  sees  the  public  wants,  he 
supplied  them,  and  prospered  by  it.  Mr.  Henning 
was  one  of  the  parties  who  took  an  interest  in 
securing  a  postoffice  for  Plano,  and  was  appointed 
its  first  postmaster;  was  long  connected  with  the 
board  of  education,  and  has  been  untiring  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools.  In  the 
incorporation  of  the  village  and  in  its  growth  to  a 
city  he  has  been  a  valuable  aid  in  many  ways, 
and  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  Plano’s 
prosperity  and  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  surrounding  country.  He  has  never  connected 
himself  with  any  church  organization,  and  yet  has 
been  a  liberal  supporter  of  all  Christian  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  family  attend  services  at  the  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Henning  is  a  member.  Mr. 
Henning’s  first  marriage  was  with  Nancy,  daughter 
of  David  and  Nancy  Stewart  Beebe,  both  of  New 
London,  Conn.  Of  this  marriage  were  four  chil¬ 
dren,  as  follows:  Lillian  G.,  wife  of  C.  M.  Bailey; 
Hugh  D.,  now  mail  agent  on  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Quincy  Railroad;  Mary  D.  and  Effie  O. 
The  last  two  are  at  their  parents’  home.  The 
mother  of  these  children  died  in  April,  1873. 
March  30,  1874,  Mr.  Henning  was  joined  in  mar- 
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riage  with  Agnes,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Lydia 
Fennel  Valentine,  both  of  whom  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  prominent  families  of  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  natives  of  Jackson  and  Salem  Town¬ 
ships,  respectively.  To  this  marriage  came  seven 
children,  five  of  whom  are  living,  as  follows: 
E.  Valentine,  Marbrv,  Gilbert  D. ,  Jr.,  Warren 
and  Belle.  The  deceased  are  as  follows:  Hattie 
V.  died  August  1,  1887,  aged  four  months;  Willie 
T.  died  February  10,  1881,  aged  seven  months. 


FREEMAN  GIFFORD— The  memory  of  this 
man  is  kindly  entertained  by  old  settlers,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  united  closely  with 
him  in  life  and  knew  him  best.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  Kendall  County  in  the  genuine  log-cabin 
days.  He  came  and  settled  in  Section  23  in  Little 
Rock  Township,  in  1839,  paying  $100  for  a  land 
claim,  and  in  the  bargain  was  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  rails.  With  his  own  hands  he  put  up 
his  own  cabin.  He  was  not  a  strong  and  robust 
man  physically,  yet  his  untiring  and  patient  labors 
were,  in  the  sum  total,  great.  He  passed  away 
from  earth,  May  5,  1868,  his  constitution  yielding 
to  the  overtasks  he  put  upon  himself.  He  was 
a  native  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  born  No¬ 
vember  5,  1805,  and  his  parental  home  life  ended 
when  he  was  but  six  years  of  age,  being  bound  by 
his  mother  to  a  shoemaker  in  New -York  City.  His 
master,  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough,  put  him 
to  driving  teams  and  huckstering  fish.  He  served 
his  bond  days,  and  reached  his  majority,  when  he 
was  married  to  Cornelia  Feilder,  who  bore  him 
six  children,  and  died  February  14,  1847.  After¬ 
ward  Mr.  Gifford  married  Lucy  Burroughs,  who 
was  a  native  of  Portage  County,  Ohio,  born  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1817,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Abigail 
Hine  Burroughs.  The  latter  was  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  Hine.  Mrs.  Gifford’s  grandfather,  Daniel 
Burroughs,  was  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  and  his  son,  Daniel  Burroughs, 
father  of  Mrs.  Gifford,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812.  In  1850  Freeman  Gifford  traveled  the 
overland  route  to  California,  where  he  remained 
about  one  year  and  four  months,  and  then  returned 
to  his  farm.  He  was  a  prominent  citizen  during 


life,  and  a  successful  farmer.  His  venerable  wid¬ 
ow  resides  on  the  old  homestead  where  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  born.  The  names  of  the  children  are 
as  follows:  L.  D.,  Cornelia,  George  E. ,  Charles 
E.,  Lillian  A.  and  May.  The  eldest  is  in  Kan¬ 
kakee  County,  a  farmer  and  auctioneer;  Cornelia 
married  Walter  Willis,  and  is  in  Ford  County; 
Charles  E.  is  in  the  same  county;  Lillian  A.  mar¬ 
ried  George  Geringer,  who  is  a  merchant  in  Ca- 
bery;  May,  the  youngest,  resides  with  her  sister 
Lillian  A.  Mrs.  Freeman  Gifford  came  from  Ohio, 
in  1836,  with  her  parents,  who  settled  in  Section 
36,  Little  Rock  Township.  She  now  makes  her 
home  with  her  son,  George  E.,  on  the  old  place. 

George  E.  was  born  in  the  house  in  which  he  now 
resides,  April  13, 1852,  and  has  had  no  other  home. 
August  27, 1876, he  was  married  to  Sarah  L.  Spans- 
wick,  a  native  of  Hampshire,  England,  born  July 
27,  1850,  and,  when  three  years  old,  was  brought 
to  America  by  her  parents,  Timothy  and  Priscilla 
Willis  Spanswick.  The  father  was  born  June  25, 
1806,  and  is  now  making  his  home  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Gifford.  Mrs.  Priscilla  Spanswick  died 
January  18,  1885,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  Mr. 
Spanswick  was  by  occupation  a  shoemaker,  but 
after  coming  West  gave  his  entire  attention  to  his 
farm.  George  E.  Gifford  owns  a  fine  farm  of  227 
acres.  He  has  interested  himself  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  improved  stock,  and  has  raised  many  of  the 
finest  thoroughbred  Percheron  horses.  In  his 
stables  are  the  registered  stallions,  ‘  ‘  Don  Quixote’  ’ 
and  “Dakota.”  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E. 
Gifford  were  born  two  children:  Freeman H.,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1877,  and  Edna  M.,  March  15,  1883. 


|(AMES  GRISWOLD  was  an  early  settler  of 
.  I  Kendall  County,  and  to  the  time  of  his 
(J  death  was  one  of  the  active,  prominent 
and  influential  men  of  this  portion  of  the 
country.  He  was  born  in  Schoharie  County,  N. 
Y. ,  January  9,  1824,  and  came  to  Kendall  County, 
Ill.,  in  1838.  He  preempted  land  and  made  his 
improvements  on  Section  32,  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
His  first  wife  was  Caroline  Brown,  who  bore  him 
three  children:  Celeste,  Horace  and  Julia,  and 
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died  October  23,  1853.  Celeste  married  Charles 
Miller,  and  resides  in  Portsmouth,  Iowa.  Horace 
is  in  Cooper,  Iowa,  and  Julia  married  Charles  Hill, 
and  is  in  Rantoul,  ^111. 

November  10,  1855,  James  Griswold  and  Ann 
M.  Sly  were  united  in  wedlock.  She  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  and  Beulah  (Guthrie)  Sly,  and  was 
bom  November  18,  1828,  in  Huron  County,  Ohio. 
William  Sly  was  born  in  Ireland,  March  14,  1802, 
came  to  America,  and  located  in  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  but  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was 
married;  remained  until  1834,  then  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  first  settled  in  La  Salle  County,  at  North- 
ville.  He  was  a  thrifty  farmer.  He  filled  the 
offices  of  town  clerk  and  supervisor,  and  for  some 
years  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  elected  in  1842, 
and  served  until  his  death,  September  15,  1876. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sly  were  the  parents  of  thirteen 
children,  and  of  these  Mrs.  James  Griswold  is 
thfe  first  born.  She  survives  her  husband,  and  re¬ 
sides  on  the  old  homestead.  The  universal  testi¬ 
mony  the  neighbors  bear  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Griswold  is  that  he  was  highly  and  universally 
esteemed  by  all ;  that  he  was  an  honest,  conscien¬ 
tious  man. 

To  this  last  marriage  of  James  Griswold  were 
born  three  children:  William  Jay,  Eliza  Ann  (now 
Mrs  C.  Bradley,  of  Plano)  and  Mary  J. ,  who  lives 
with  her  mother. 

William  Jay  Griswold  was  bom  on  the  farm,  in 
Little  Rock  Township,  February  11,  1858,  and  here 
he  has  spent  his  life  to  the  present.  He  received 
excellent  school  advantages,  taking  a  course  in  the 
public  schools,  and  then  became  a  student  at  Jen¬ 
nings  Seminary,  Aurora. 

March  13,  1882,  he  was  married  to  Alice  J. 
Bradley.  She  was  born  in  Mount  Carroll,  Carroll 
Co.,  Ill.,  August  14,  1863,  and  is  a  daughter  of 
Horace  and  Julia  M.  (Gurley)  Bradley.  Horace 
was  a  native  of  Bradford  County,  Penn.,  born 
March  6,  1833.  Julia  was  born  to  Zenos  H.  and 
Mary  (Hickey)  Gurley,  August  15,  1835.  Mrs. 
Mary  (Hickey)  Gurley  was  bom  in  Canada,  Janu- 
ary  1,  1807,  and  was  a  daughter  of  John  and 
Margaret  (Casselman)  Hickey.  John  Hickey  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  served 
the  cause  of  independence  faithfully  and  well. 


Mrs.  Gurley  (grandmother  of  Mr.  Griswold) 
migrated  to  Illinois  in  1849.  She  was  the  mother 
of  eleven  children.  The  venerable  lady  is  now  a 
resident  of  Decatur  County,  Iowa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Jay  Griswold  have  two 
children:  Laura  Ann,  born  October  5,  1883,  and 
Elva  Ray,  born  February  11,  1886.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  order  of  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
No.  147,  of  Sandwich;  is  a  prominent  farmer  and 
one  of  the  rising  young  men  of  Kendall  County. 


El  LIHU  GRISWOLD.  The  first  of  this  well- 
known  family  to  settle  in  Kendall  County, 

_ I  Ill-,  was  John  J.  Griswold,  who  was  born 

October  28,  1798,  in  Amenia,  Duchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  when 
young,  and,  December  10,  1822,  was  married  to 
Mary  Eldridge.  He  afterward  lived  in  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y. ,  but,  in  1838,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  removed  to  Illinois,  locating  on  Rob  Roy 
Creek,  in  Little  Rock  Township,  Kendall  County. 
He  remained  there  one  year,  and  then  purchased 
a  claim  of  140  acres  of  land  of  Eldredge  and 
George  H.  Rogers,  in  the  same  township,  per¬ 
fected  the  title  afterward,  and,  during  the  balance 
of  his  days,  made  it  his  home,  and  followed  farrn- 
ing  pursuits.  His  wife  died  in  November,  1856, 
and  he  departed  this  life  March  24,  1884.  He  was 
a  worthy  and  greatly  respected  citizen,  and  left  as 
a  heritage  to  his  children  an  honored  name  and  a 
comfortable  estate.  He  had  three  sons:  James, 
Elihu  and  Romelius. 

Elihu,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
October  9,  1825,  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. ,  and 
came  with  his  father’s  family  to  Illinois  in  1838, 
passed  his  youth  and  young  manhood  on  the  home¬ 
stead,  and,  November  22,  1852,  was  married  to 
Lucy  A.  Raymo,  a  native  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
N.  Y.  In  1853  Mr.  Griswold  located  on  the  farm 
of  160  acres  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  It 
is  well  improved  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  claim.  Mr.  Griswold  has  been  somewhat 
afflicted  with  throat  trouble  for  some  years,  on 
which  account,  in  hopes  of  improving  his  health, 
he  has,  in  company  with  his  wife,  made  several 
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tours  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  is  now  leading  a 
retired  life,  and  rents  his  lands,  consisting  of  100 
acres,  to  tenants.  Mr.  Griswold’s  first  purchase 
of  land  was  at  $12  per  acre;  subsequently  he 
bought,  consecutively,  at  the  following  prices: 
$15,  $28,  $75  and  $55  per  acre.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  his  town¬ 
ship,  and  commands  the  respect  of  all  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griswold  have  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  children:  Ida  R. ,  born  September  11, 
1853,  died  February  11,  1854;  John,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  1855,  and  now  a  farmer  of  Ford  County, 
Ill. ;  Frank,  born  August  26,  1860,  and  died  March 
28,  1879;  Mary  Edna,  born  September  28,  1871, 
died  January  1,  1883. 


AMES  S.  CORNELL,  the  oldest  settler 
now  living  of  the  village  of  Yorkville,  Ken¬ 
dall  Co.,  HI.,  is  the  subject  of  this  mem¬ 
oir.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  on  May  24,  he 
arrived  in  Chicago  from  New  York  City.  He  was 
then  twenty-seven  years  old.  Stopping  but  a  few 
days  in  Chicago,  he  went  on  to  Yorkville,  where  a 
former  partner,  Rulief  S.  Duryea,  had  previously 
bought  a  claim.  The  partnership  was  continued, 
and  that  summer  they  built  a  store  in  what  is  now 
Yorkville,  on  the  corner  adjoining  the  present 
court-house.  In  the  fall  Mr.  Cornell  returned  to 
New  York  for  goods,  which  he  shipped  west,  him¬ 
self  staying  in  New  York  until  the  following 
spring,  when  he  returned  to  Yorkville,  continuing 
in  business  there  for  two  years,  when  the  firm  was 
dissolved,  Mi’.  Cornell  going  to  a  farm  of  280  acres, 
which  he  had  taken  up  in  the  present  Bristol 
Township,  and  which  property  he  owned  until 
1877,  and  transformed  from  a  wild  piece  of  prairie 
land  to  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  township.  He 
and  his  partner  owned  together  the  land  on  which 
Yorkville  is  built,  his  log-cabin  standing  on  the 
spot  whbre  are  now  the  entrance  steps  to  the  new 
court-house.  Mr.  Cornell’s  birthplace  was  North 
Hempstead,  Queens  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.  A., 
and  he  was  born  September  6,  1808.  His  parents 
were  Richard  S.  and  Mary  H.  (Duryea)  Cornell. 
When  a  lad  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
shoemaking,  at  which  he  worked  for  six  and  a  half 


years.  His  term  of  apprenticeship  expired  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  he  went  to  school  for 
a  term,  going  the  following  spring  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  entered  the  store  of.  Mr.  Duryea, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  partnership  two  years 
later,  which  continued  until  the  latter  removed  to 
Kendall  County.  Their  place  of  business  was  in 
old  Coenties  Slip,  a  locality  well  known  to  all 
New  Yorkers.  In  1842,  while  living  on  his  farm, 
in  Bristol,  Mr.  Cornell  was  elected  the  second 
sheriff  of  Kendall  County,  was  re-elected  in  1844, 
and  again  in  1846.  During  his  incumbency  of  the 
office  the  county  seat  was  transferred  from  York¬ 
ville  to  Oswego,  and  Mr.  Cornell  removed  thither, 
but  on  the  expiration  of  his  third  term  he  went  to 
Yorkville,  where  he  resided  between  two  and  three 
years,  renting  out  his  farm.  In  1861  he  removed 
to  Aurora,  Kane  County,  but  iu  1865  went  back 
to  his  farm,  and  lived  there  until  he  sold  it. 

In  the  time  Mr.  Cornell  has  lived  in  Kendall 
County  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  re¬ 
gion.  He  first  saw  it  a  bleak  prairie,  with  scattering 
timber  along  the  streams  and  a  few  groves,  with 
but  few  pioneers’  cabins  in  its  whole  extent.  Now 
it  is  one  of  the  most  thickly- settled  and  prosperous 
sections  of  Northern  Illinois.  September  13,  1838, 
Mr.  Cornell  was  married  to  Marian  P. ,  daughter 
of  Titus  and  Almira  (Hicks)  Howe,  who  were  from 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Kane  County  (1834).-  Titus  Howe  built 
the  first  house  on  the  west  side  of  Fox  River  at 
Batavia  (1834).  In  1837,  he  sold  his  property 
there,  and  removed  to  Yorkville,  Kendall  County, 
and  built  the  first  dam  and  mill  at  that  place  in 
1837.  He  went  to  California  during  the  “gold 
fever,”  but  did  not  stay  long,  coming  back  and 
livino-  for  a  time  at  Ottawa,  thence  returning  to 
Yorkville,  where  he  died  in  August,  186 1.  His 
wife  died  March  5,  1872.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornell 
have  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  three  died 
young.  The  others  ai’e  Andrew  J. ,  a  carpenter,  liv¬ 
ing  near  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Milton  E. ,  a  banker 
in  Yorkville;  Mary  D.,  wife  of  W.  A.  Puterbaugh, 
of  Yorkville;  Rollin  T.,  a  farmer  in  Fox  Township, 
Kendall  County;  Charles  R.,  living  in  Bristol  Vil¬ 
lage;  Willis  J.,  farming  in  Dakota;  Cornelius  D., 
in  Bristol  Village;  Eva  A.,  living  with  her  parents, 
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and  Stella  B.,  wife  of  George  Van  Emon,  a  farmer 
of  Kendall  Township.  Mr.  Cornell,  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Kendall  County,  endured  the  priva¬ 
tions  incident  to  a  pioneer’s  life.  The  only  crop 
he  had  to  sell  for  cash  was  wheat,  and  the  hauling 
of  it  fifty  miles  to  Chicago,  passing  the  “nine- 
mile  slough,’’  was  a  hardship  which  he  had  to  en¬ 
dure  in  common  with  all  the  early  settlers  of  this 
region.  He  has  always  been  a  prominent  and 
respected  citizen;  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Kendall  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  has  ever 
been  active  in  support  of  measures  that  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  benefit  the  community  in  which  he 
makes  his  home  or  the  county  at  large. 


J|j — LI  DARNELL.  The  immigrant  of  this  fam- 
1^1  ily  to  Kendall  County  was  John  Darnell, 
IL^i  who  was  born  in  Ashe  County,  N.  C. ,  March 
16,  1805.  He  was  a  son  of  Benjamin,  who 
came  to  Illinois  in  1829,  and  made  a  claim  in  Mar¬ 
shall  County,  where  he  remained  about  three  years. 
John  had  migrated  to  Indiana  before  his  father 
came  to  Illinois,  and  purchased  a  land  claim  in 
Monroe  County,  in  that  State,  and  after  three  years’ 
residence  there,  removed  to  Marshall  County,  Ill., 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  Indian  War  of 
1832,  when  he  came  direct  to  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  Kendall  County,  and  made  his  claim  on  Sec¬ 
tion  26.  In  a  short  time  he  sold  this  claim  and 
made  another  on  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Hathaway  place.  The  Indians  troubled  him,  and 
this  caused  him  to  sell  the  place  to  Mr.  Hathaway; 
he  then  made  still  another  claim  on  Section  29. 
This,  too,  he  sold,  and  made  still  another  on  Sec¬ 
tion  8,  and  from  this  reipoved  in  time  to  Section 
17,  the  place  now  owned  by  his  son,  John  Darnell. 
Here  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died 
January  16,  1852.  He  had  married  Leah  Jones, 
April  22,  1825.  She  also  was  a  native  of  Ashe 
County,  N.  C.,  born  in  1805,  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Jones,  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  an  immigrant  to 
North  Carolina.  She  died  August  3,  1887.  They 
were  the  parents  of  ten  children:  Eli,  John,  Dan¬ 
iel  J. ,  James,  Aaron,  Alfred,  Phoebe,  Martha, 
Polly  and  Enoch.  Of  these  Eli,  John  and  Daniel  J. 
reside  on  the  old  homestead.  Phoebe,  James  and 


Alfred  reside  at  Square  Grove,  DeKalb  County; 
Phoebe  married  William  Coulson;  Martha  is  in 
Brown  County,  Minn.,  and  Aaron  is  in  Sandwich, 
Ill.  The  two  children  deceased  were  Polly,  who 
married  John  Snyder  (they  lived  south  of  Plano, 
where  she  died  without  issue),  and  Enoch,  next  to 
Polly  in  age,  settled  in  DeKalb  County,  where  he 
died  leaving  two  children,  Newton  and  Willis.  The 
above  mentioned  Eli  Darnell  was  born  in  Monroe 
County,  Ind.,  August  13,  1830.  He  was  but  six 
weeks  old  when  his  parents  arrived  in  Marshall 
County,  Ill.,  and  can  remember  living  at  the  old 
fort  between  Wenona  and  Magnolia.  He  came  to 
this  county  with  his  parents,  and  now  resides  on 
his  farm  of  205  acres — a  beautiful  and  valuable 
tract  and  has  been  a  resident  of  the  township  for 
a  longer  time  than  any  other  person  now  living 
within  its  confines.  When  a  young  man  he  passed 
some  years  in  California,  and  after  his  return,  No¬ 
vember  16,  1863,  he  married  Catherine  Woods, 
who  was  born  near  Shippensburg,  Cumberland 
Co.,  Penn.,  November  16,  1831.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  David  H.  and  Catherine  Campbell 
Woods.  The  parents  came  with  their  family  to 
Illinois  in  1846,  and  located  in  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  where  they  died.  Six  of  their  children  are 
living:  Hannah,  David,  Cynthia,  Martha,  Cath¬ 
erine  and  Isaac.  All  live  in  DeKalb  County  ex¬ 
cept  Mrs.  Darnell  and  Hannah;  the  latter  married 
Alexander  Montague,  and  is  in  Benton  County, 
Iowa;  Cynthia  married  Enoch  Darnell;  Martha 
married  Elemuel  Lamb.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Dar¬ 
nell  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


ll  1(  AjlLLIAM  H.  HILLMAN  is  a  native  of 
\P\  J/  County  Lerry,  Ireland,  from  which  he 
*[  M(  emigrated  to  America  in  1850,  and,  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  months  near  Glens  Falls,  N. 
Y. ,  continued  his  journey  westward,  and  came  to 
Kendall  County.  His  inducement  to  rt5&ch  this 
place,  was  that  his  friends,  John,  James,  Jane, 
and  Mary  Barefoot,  who  were  natives  of  the  same 
place  as  himself,  had  preceded  him,  and  settled 
in  Little  Rock  Township.  Between  this  family 
and  Mr.  Hillman  existed  a  warm  friendshq},  that 
in  each  case,  grew  with  time  and  continued  through 
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life.  The  young  men,  Barefoot,  had  purchased 
140  acres  of  land  in  Section  31,  in  1846-48.  They 
were  hard-working,  good  men,  and  very  respect¬ 
able  citizens.  All  had  worked  on  the  public  im¬ 
provements,  and  had  saved  and  economized  their 
earnings  and  become  independent  farmers. 

Mr.  Hillman  hired  to  Arner  Cook,  as  farm 
hand,  in  which  capacity  he  worked  three  years, 
and,  in  time,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  his  land, 
which  lay  adjoining  that  of  his  friends,  the  Bare- 
foots.  In  1853  he  was  married  to  Jane  Barefoot, 
mentioned  above,  which  happy  union  continued 
until  she  died,  March  24,  1878,  leaving  one  child, 
Mary  Ann,  born  July  4,  1855,  who  married  Angus 
Stewart,  April  8.  1882.  Her  pleasant  married 
life  was  brief,  for  she  died  December  31,  1883. 

December  8,  1880,  Mr.  Hillman  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Katie  A.  McKowen,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  daughter  of  William  and  Jane 
(Eckels)  McKowen,  who  were  natives  also  of 
County  Derry,  Ireland,  and  remote  relatives  of 
Mr.  Hillman. 

John  Barefoot  died  February  18,  1886,  aged 
seventy-four  years.  James  died  February  22, 
1861,  he  being  the  eldest  of  the  family.  Mary  A. 
Barefoot  died  January  23,  1876,  aged  forty-seven 
years.  James  and  John  died  bachelors,  and  they 
made  Mr.  Hillman  the  heir  to  their  property. 

Mr.  Hillman  is  now  retired  from  active  labor, 
renting  out  his  farm,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  ample  competence.  Himself  and  wife  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican  in  politics,  and  is  one  of  the  highly  respected 
and  prominent  citizens  of  the  county. 


AVID  HARVEY  SHONTS,  who  came  to 
Little  Rock  Township  in  1842,  from  Her¬ 
kimer  County,  N.  Y. ,  was  born  in  Shodock, 
Rensselaer  County,  November  23,  1808, 
and  was  a  son  of  Andrew  and  Marion  Buck  Shonts. 
Andrew’ s  father  was  from  Holland.  He  first  set¬ 
tled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  afterward  became  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

David  H.  learned  the  miller’s  trade,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  this  some  time  after  his  married  life  com¬ 
menced.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Walrath, 
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January  30,  1831.  She  was  born  March  25,  1809, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  John  Walrath.  There  were 
twelve  children  in  the  family  of  Andrew  Shonts, 
eleven  of  whom  reached  their  majority  and  reared 
families;  their  names  are  as  follows:  Eber  M. , 
Anthony,  David  H. ,  Ann  E.,  Angeline,  John  I., 
Merian,  Harriet,  Mary,  Andrew  N. .  Jeremiah  and 
Joseph  E.  The  last  named  lost  his  life  while 
bathing  when  a  young  man.  All  came  west  ex¬ 
cept  Jeremiah,  Ann  E.  and  Joseph  E. 

David  H. ,  and  his  brother  Eber  M.  came  west 
together,  and  arrived  in  Little  Rock  Township  in 
June,  1842;  they  traveled  via  the  lakes  and  canal. 
These  two  brothers  purchased  a  mill  claim  together, 
and  David  made  also  preemption  claim  to  other 
land  on  Section  1,  on  which  he  made  his  farm  and 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  managed  the  saw  and 
grist  mill  for  several  years.  He  also  opened  a 
stone  quarry  during  this  time. 

In  1870  he  retired  from  his  farm  and  removed 
to  Plano,  where  he  was  elected  police  magistrate 
and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  an  acting  justice 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  April  1,  1883.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  his  demise  was  hastened  by  a  severe  fall 
he  received  the  year  previous.  The  universal 
testimony  of  all  who  knew  him  well  in  life  is  that 
he  was  a  pure  and  honest  man;  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  and  who  possessed  the  courage  to 
maintain  them  everywhere,  but  warm  and  gen¬ 
erous  of  heart  and  liberal  in  thought  and  acts. 
He  in  the  late  years  of  his  life  acted  with  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  supervisor  and  justice 
of  the  peace  sixteen  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  also  a  Mason  of  the  R.  A.  C., 
and  a  believer  in  that  broad  religion  that  includes 
the  human  race. 

He  left  but  one  son,  Byron  E.,  born  May  31, 
1837,  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. ,  who  was  five 
years  old  Avhen  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father’s  farm, 
and  obtained  in  the  schools  of  the  vicinity  a  good 
English  education. 

In  February,  1860,  Byron  E.  Shonts  and  Julia 
Clark  were  joined  in  marriage.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Levi  S.  and  Evaline  Morton  Clark,  who  were 
originally  of  Rome,  N.  Y. ,  and  came  to  Kane 
County  in  1855.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shonts  conducted 
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tlie  father’s  homestead  for  some  years  after  their 
marriage,  in  1870  removed  to  Plano,  and  for 
some  years  he  was  engaged  in  merchant  tailoring. 
In  1888  he  was  appointed  mail  route  clerk  on  the 
Kankakee  &  Seneca  Branch  Railroad,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  position  until  the  election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland.  When  he  left  the  Government 
service,  he  entered  the  services  of  the  Plano 
Manufacturing  Company,  in  which  he  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  traveling  salesman.  After  his  removal 
to  town  he  served  as  township  assessor,  city  mar¬ 
shal,  and  town  collector,  and  for  some  time  as 
local  editor  of  the  Yorkville  News.  He  is  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  steel  works  of  the  place,  and  has 
other  valuable  interests.  He  is  a  member  of  Sun¬ 
beam  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ,  and  in  politics  acts 
ft  with  the  Republican  party. 


LEWIS  RICKARD.  Bristol  Township,  Ken¬ 
dall  County,  has  many  prosperous  and  well- 
!  to-do  farmers  within  its  borders,  who  have 
carved  out  their  own  success,  but  none  on 
their  muster  roll  stands  higher  than  the  subject  of 
this  memoir.  He  and  his  parents  were  all  natives 
of  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  Their  names  are 
Frederick  and  Polly  (Snell)  Rickard,  born,  respect¬ 
ively,  on  August  5,  1781,  and  September  5,  1793. 
The  former  was  all  his  life  a  farmer  in  the  county 
*  of  his  birth,  at  a  place  called  Stone  Arabia.  He 
was  an  excellent  man  and  a  consistent  Christian,  for 
many  years  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church 
at  the  place  named.  His  wife,  Polly,  died  July  2, 
1825,  and  Mr.  Rickard  was  married  to  Nancy 
Shull,  who  was  born  February  27,  1796,  and  died 
May  29,  1882.  Her  husband  preceded  her  by 
several  years,  dying  December  19,  1868.  By  his 
wife,  Polly,  who  was  the  mother  of  our  subject, 
Mr. Rickard  had  seven  children,  named:  Mary,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  widow  of  Dr.  Jacob 
G.  Snell;  Josiah,  on  the  old  homestead;  Cath¬ 
erine,  Alexander,  Caroline,  Alma  Almira  (de¬ 
ceased)  and  Lewis.  The  children  of  the  second 
wife  are  Emeline,  living  in  Arizona,  widow  of 
George  Gilbert,  and  Irena,  wife  of  James  Hessler, 
living  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.  The  parents  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Rickard  were  Lodowick  Rickard,  born  Sep¬ 


tember  12,  1757,  died  January  9,  1819,  and  Cath¬ 
erine  (Getman),  who  was  born  September  27,  1761, 
died  March  15,  1813;  they  were  both  born  at  Stone 
Arabia,  and  Lodowick  was  a  farmer  all  his  life. 
There  were  in  the  family  of  Lodowick  Rickard 
nine  children,  namely:  Annyeve,  John,  Catharine, 
Fredrick,  Geoi’ge,  Lewis,  Mary,  Delia,  Nurney. 
Lewis  Rickard  was  born  at  Stone  Arabia,  January 
10,  1820.  He  was  brought  up  to  farming,  and  in 
1842  determining  to  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the 
great  growing  West,  he  located  himself  in  Oswe¬ 
go,  Kendall  Co.,  Ills.,  where  he  stayed  but  a  few 
months,  when  he  bought  the  farm  on  Section  22, 
in  Bristol  Township,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  That  part  of  Kendall  County  was  sparsely 
settled,  houses  being  far  apart.  He  cheerfully  en¬ 
countered  the  toil  and  privations  incident  to  the 
life  of  an  early  settler,  and  is  now  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  hard  labor,  having  a  line  farm  and 
new  and  commodious  residence.  The  latter  took 
the  place  of  one  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1885. 

October  19,  1840,  Mr.  Rickard  was  married  to 
Caty,  born  in  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  October 
9,  1821,  a  daughter  of  Peter  G.  Loucks,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  10,1792,  and  Nancy  (Gray)  Loucks, born  June 
20,  1794.  Their  union  has  been  blessed  with  four 
children,  of  whom  one  son,  Arnold,  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  of  disease  contracted  while  in 
the  Union  army,  as  a  member  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty- seventh  Illinois  Volunteers.  He  had 
taken  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  engagements.  The  survivors  are  Lucin¬ 
da,  wife  of  Daniel  Welch,  of  Plano,  Ills. ;  Lewis 
L. ,  married  to  Anna  Maria  White,  and  living  on  a 
part  of  his  father’s  farm:  and  Elmer  G.,  who 
married  Jennie  Saltsman,  an  estimable  young  lady 
who  was  born  at  Palatine  Bridge,  in  New  York 
State,  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  several 
generations.  Both  live  with  Mr.  Rickard’s  par¬ 
ents,  assisting  and  cheering  them  in  their  declin¬ 
ing  days. 

The  parents  of  Peter  G.  Loucks,  were  George 
Loucks,  born  1759,  died  1835,  and  Elizabeth  Bel- 
lenger,  his  wife,  born  1760,  died  1825.  There  were 
in  Peter  G.  Loucks’  family  twelve  children:  Lu¬ 
cinda,  widow  of  David  Snell,  Mary,  widow  of 
Alexander  Snell,  Nancy,  widow  of  Dewitt  Gros, 


and  Charlie  Loucks,  living  in  Montgomery  County, 
N.  Y. ;  Walter,  deceased;  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Josiah  Shults,  Caty,  wife  of  Lewis  Rickard, 
Alida,  wife  of  Edward  Walker,  and  Nathan 
Loucks,  residing  in  Kendall  County,  Ills. ;  George 
and  Orlando,  residing  in  California;  Andrew,  in 
Nevada. 

In  early  times,  when  the  elder  Rickard  had  to 
draw  his  produce  to  Chicago,  a  trip  then  requiring 
three  days,  his  wife  proved  hex-self  a  worthy  help¬ 
mate.  In  his  absence  she  attended  to  all  the  work, 
doing  all  the  chores,  feeding  the  stock,  and  often 
taking  her  baby  to  the  field,  put  him  in  a  grain 
shock  to  sleep,  while  she  was  binding.  With  such 
a  wife  he  could  not  but  succeed. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Rickard  is  a  Democrat,  but  his 
Republican  neighbors  have  elected  him  to  several 
township  offices.  Plain-speaking  and  straight¬ 
forward,  he  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  man  and  a  good  citizen. 


SAMUEL  J.  HANNAN,  a  prosperous  and  go- 
ahead  merchant  of  Newark,  Big  Grove 
Township,  Kendall  County,  is  a  native  of 
Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  born  June  7,  1838, 
son  of  Samuel  and  Maria  (Waters)  Hannan.  The 
family  moved  West  in  1843  and  located  in  Chicago 
where  the  father  commenced  the  lumber  business, 
but  died  the  following  year  (1844),  the  mother  fol¬ 
lowing  him  a  few  years  later.  Young  Samixel  J. 
was  thus  thrown  on  the  world  at  a  very  early  age 
with  the  stern  realities  upon  him  ere  he  had 
lived  a  single  decade;  but  bravely  did  he  fight  his 
way  through  the  discouraging  surroundings,  and 
manfully  did  he  struggle  on  to  success.  When 
about  ten  years  of  age  he  obtained  employment  in 
the  office  of  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie  one  of  the 
early  newspapers  of  Chicago,  but,  being  seized 
with  what  is  known  as  the  “  printex-s’  sickness,” 
he  at  the  end  of  a  year  was  compelled  to  abandon 
that  trade  and  seek  out  door  employment.  Leav¬ 
ing  Chicago,  in  1848,  he  moved  to  La  Salle  County, 
where  he  worked  for  Robert  Lett,  on  Somonauk 
Creek,  receiving  for  his  services,  board,  clothing, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  schooling.  Hei-e  he  re¬ 
mained  some  time  and  then  came  to  Fox  Township, 


where  he  hired  to  Andi-ew  Brodie  at  $6  per 
month,  and  with  him  remained  nine  years,  his 
wages  being  raised  from  time  to  time  as  his 
experience  and  labor  might  warrant.  In  1803  he 
left  the  employ  of  Mr.  Brodie  and  engaged  as  clerk 
for  J.  A.  Coy,  in  Newark,  with  whom  he  x-emained 
until  May  1,  1864,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  one 
hxxndred  days’  service,  in  Company  F,  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Forty- first  Regiment,  Illinois  Infantx-y. 
Receiving  his  discharge  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Hannan  retxxrned  to  Newark,  i-eengaged 
with  Mr.  Coy  and  worked  faithfxxlly  in  his  store 
xxntil  1876,  in  which  year  he  embai-ked  in  his 
present  business  (general  storekeeping)  for  him¬ 
self  in  Newark,  in  which  he  has  met  with  more 
than  ordinary  sxxccess  merited  by  close  attention  to 
business  and  honorable  dealings  with  his  customers. 

December  24,  1868,  Mr.  Hannan  formed  a  mat¬ 
rimonial  alliance  with  Miss  Sarah  Judson  Booth, 
a  native  of  Newark,  Ill. ,  a  lady  of  culture,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  Wheaton  College,  and  who  after  leaving 
that  institute  taxxght  music  for  several  years.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hannan  have  one  son  named  Earl  Whit¬ 
ney.  In  religious  belief  they  are  Congregational- 
ists,  bxxt,  in  the  absence  of  a  chxirch  society  of  that 
denomination  in  their  neighborhood,  they  attend 
the  services  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  they  are  xxseful  workex-s.  Mr.  Hannan  in 
politics  is  a  Repxxblican. 

Mrs.  Hannan  is  the  only  child  of  Moses  and 
Sarah  Whitney  Booth,  former  of  whom  came  to 
this  part  of  the  coxxntry  prior  to  the  Sauk  War. 
He  was  born  in  Redding,  Conn.,  in  1801,  and  came 
to  Illinois  in  1831,  taking  up  a  claim  in  what  is 
now  Big  Grove  Township,  land  embraced  in  Sec¬ 
tions  16  and  17,  and  now  owned  by  the  Mason 
heirs.  Here  Mr.  Booth  bxxilt  him  a  cabin,  bxxt  was 
driven  off  by  the  Indians  and  forced  to  reti-eat  to 
Ottawa.  After  that  Indian  war  he  retxxrned  to  his 
cabin  and  commenced  the  improvement  of  his  land. 
Finally  he  sold  oxxt  to  John  Mason,  and  removed 
to  Newark,  where  he  cai-ried  on  mei-chandising, 
and  here  died.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Whitney 
Booth,  yet  survives  him.  She  was  born  June  17, 
1810,  in  Westminster,  Worcester  Comity,  Mass., 
the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  nine  of  whom 
lived  to  be  grown.  Her  father,  Deacon  David 
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Whituey,  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Nathan  Whitney,  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  who  received  his  commission 
from  George  III.,  it  bearing  date  July  12,  1771. 
Capt.  Whitney  married  Tabitha  Merriam,  of  Lex 
ington,  and  of  the  ten  children  born  to  them 
David,  Nathan  and  John  grew  to  manhood.  Dea¬ 
con  David  Whitney  married  Elizabeth  Barron,  and 
by  her  had  the  following  named  children:  David, 
Aaron,  Reuben,  Isaac,  Calvin,  Tabitha,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  and  Sarah  Whitney.  None  came  west  ex¬ 
cept  Sarah  Whitney  and  Deacon  Isaac,  who  arrived 
in  1837  and  died  in  1846,  leaving  two  sons,  Lucius 
and  John  Howard,  and  one  daiighter,  Susan  B., 
now  of  Ottawa,  Kas. ,  wife  of  Webster  Oleson. 
Lucius  removed  west  and  is  now  postmaster  at 
Billings,  Mont.  John  Howard  lost  his  life  in  the 
defense  of  his  country  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion; 
he  was  a  member  of  Company  F,  Thirty-sixth 
Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  in  April,  1863.  Mrs. 
Booth  taught  school  several  years  prior  to  coming 
west,  in  1842,  and  also  one  term  after  arrival  here. 
She  comes  of  a  long-lived  race,  her  father  having 
died  in  his  one-hundredth  year,  and  her  mother 
when  over  eighty;  her  grandmother  Merriam  died 
when  ninety,  and  Tabitha,  wife  of  Capt.  John  C. 
Miller,  is  now  ninety-four  years  old. 

THOMAS  D.  WAYNE,  SR.  Prominent 
among  the  many  substantial  business  men 
of  Kendall  County  is  the  gentleman  whose 
name  heads  this  brief  biography.  He  was 
born  in  Cricklade,  Wiltshire,  England,  November 
16,  1817,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Dowdswell) 
Wayne,  both  of  whom  are  descendants  of  worthy 
people  in  that  part  of  England.  William  Wayne 
was  an  architect  and  builder  by  profession,  and 
was  prominently  connected  with  railway  building 
in  his  native  country.  He  died  at  a  ripe  old  age, 
in  Brighton,  England. 

Our  subject,  when  a  lad  of  fourteen,  came  to 
America  with  his  mother,  who  took  up  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  grew  to  man¬ 
hood.  In  1849  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
gold  hunters  who  went  to  California,  and  spent 
about  eighteen  months  in  that  State;  then  went 


to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  when,  after  a  stay  of  sev¬ 
eral  months,  he  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and 
soon  after  to  Illinois,  locating  at  Oswego,  where 
he  subsequently  established  a  grain  and  produce 
business,  which  he  has  successfully  carried  on  to 
the  present  time.  While  a  resident  of  Canada,  he 
often  visited  his  native  land,  and  at  Frome,  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  he  formed  a  marital 
union  with  Miss  Jemima,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Maria  (Palmer)  Dommett.  From  this  union 
there  are  two  sons:  Thomas,  an  honored  member 
and  successful  operator  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  the  father  of  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter;  Joseph,  who  is  associated  with  his  father  in 
business. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Wayne  is  a  member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  Societies. 


DANIEL  J.  DARNELL,  a  prominent  and 
)  substantial  farmer  of  Little  Rock  Town- 

_ J  ship,  was  born  in  Marshall  County,  Ill., 

November  7,  1833,  and  is  a  son  of  John 
and  Leah  Darnell. 

He  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  of  his  father, 
and  in  the  schools  of  the  vicinity  obtained  his  edu¬ 
cation.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  he  enlisted  as  a  Union  soldier,  August 
19,  1861,  in  Company  E,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry;  this  was  under  the 
first  call  for  three  years’  men ;  the  regiment  was 
soon  ordered  on  active  service  in  Missouri  and  took 
part  in  some  of  the  first  engagements  and  battles 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Darnell  was  wounded  at  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Perry  ville;  was  also  a  participant  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  Mission  Ridge  (Tenn.), 
Stone  River,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  many  other 
engagements  with  the  enemy,  in  one  of  which  he 
lost  a  finger.  During  much  of  the  time  he  acted 
as  color- sergeant  and  also  as  color-bearer.  His 
regiment  being  stationed  at  the  front  nearly  all  the 
time,  he  experienced  much  hard  service,  during  the 
latter  part  of  which  he  was  stricken  with  sickness, 
and  spent  some  time  in  the  hospital.  His  military 
record  is  that  of  a  faithful,  efficient  and  brave  sol¬ 
dier.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  enlistment  he  was 
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honorably  discharged  from  the  service,  and  returned 
to  his  home,  in  Little  Rock  Township.  October 
21,  1879,  he  was  married  to  Olive  Rowley,  a  native 
of  Cook  County.  She  is  a  daughter  of  George  W . 
and  Hannah  Brown  Rowley,  natives  of  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.,  who  came  as  pioneers  to  Elgin,  Ill., 
in  1836,  settled  there  before  the  town  existed,  and 
remained  three  years,  when  they  removed  to 
Ohio;  remained  three  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Illinois,  located  in  Kane  County,  and  afterward  re¬ 
moved  to  Little  Rock  Township,  in  1848.  George 
W.  Rowley  was  born  February  22,  1806,  and  died 
April  6,  1883.  His  wife  was  born  March  9,  1809, 
and  died  January  30,  1874.  They  reared  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  reach 
their  majority,  named  as  follows:  Elizabeth, 
Thomas,  Rachel,  Olive,  Maria,  Martha,  Mary, 
Georo-e  and  John.  Of  these  Elizabeth  married 
V.  W.  Wells,  of  Lee  County;  Thomas  resides  in  the 
same  place;  Rachel  lives  in  M  hiteside  County,  the 
wife  of  James  Brown;  Maria  is  in  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  married  to  Charles  Wells;  Martha  is  in 
Dickey  County.  Dak.,  wife  of  Frank  Lynde;  Mary 
is  in  Whiteside  County,  wife  of  John  Willett; 
Georo-e  emi orated  to  Southwest  Nebraska,  Chase 
County,  where  he  was  killed  by  Indians,  in  18/8, 
during  the  Cheyenne  raid  (he  left  two  children, 
Edith  and  George  E. ,  now  of  Beatrice) ;  J ohn  is 
in  Hamilton  County,  Neb.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darnell 
have  no  children.  Mr.  Darnell  has  retired  from 
the  close  and  hard  labors  of  life.  He  rents  out 
his  land,  and  is  resting  in  comfortable  competence, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  past,  and 
receiving  the  cordial  good  will  of  his  neighbors. 


YMAN  LANE.  The  ancestors  of  the  Lane 
,  family  came  from  Scotland  and  settled  in 
|  Connecticut.  David,  grandfather  of  Ly¬ 
man,  was  a  patriot  soldier  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  died  in  New  York  City  while  in  the 
army.  His  son,  also  named  David,  was  the  father 
of  our  subject.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Suf- 
field,  near  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  removed  to  Turin, 
Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1805.  He,  likewise,  was  a 
soldier,  serving  during  the  whole  War  of  1812, 
and  dying  at  his  home  in  New  York,  in  1814,  of 


camp  fever  contracted  in  the  army.  His  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Ballard,  also  a  native  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  re¬ 
married,  and  died  in  1830.  David  Lane  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  but  two  survive.  Lucy, 
one  of  those  now  living,  was  married  to  Chauncy 
Barnes,  who  was  a  colonel  during  the  war  of  181  2, 
and  died  of  consumption  in  1825.  His  widow 
subsequently  married  Wanton  Smith,  whom  she 
survives,  and  now  lives  near  Rome,  N.  Y.  The 
other  survivor  is  Lyman,  who  was  born  on  the 
home  place,  in  Connecticut,  April  9,  1799.  He 
was  six  years  old  when  his  father  removed  to  New 
York  State,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  cloth¬ 
dressing  and  cai'ding,  afterwards  building  a 
woolen  factory  at  Turin,  N.  Y.,  in  which  for  many 
years  he  carried  on  the  business  of  manufacturing 
cloth,  in  partnership  with  Cadwell  Dewey.  The 
business  was  successful,  but  Mr.  Lane  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  emigration,  and  sold  his  interest. 
He  continued  to  farm  there,  however,  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  in  183  /  started  with  his  family  for  the 
then  far  West,  driving  the  entire  distance,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  four  other  families,  making  a  party  of 
twenty-seven  in  all.  They  went  through  Canada 
to  Detroit,  thence  via  Michigan  to  Indiana,  and 
across  Illinois  to  the  Fox  River,  near  where  Bris¬ 
tol  now  stands.  Here  Mr.  Lane  made  a  claim, 
two  miles  east  of  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Bristol,  which  he  owned  until  1869,  when  he  sold 
it  to  his  youngest  son,  and  he  and  his  wife  have 
since  lived  in  a  comfortable  house  which  he  built 
in  Bristol.  In  1826,  Mr.  Lane  was  married  to 
Nancy,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Esther  (Barnes)  Hart, 
both  natives  of  Connecticut,  who  removed  to  New 
York  State  about  1801,  shortly  after  their  marriage. 
Mr.  Hart  was  a  farmer,  but  later  became  a  mer¬ 
chant.  He  was  a  prominent  and  well  known  citi¬ 
zen  of  Lewis  County.  N.  Y. ,  which  he  represented 
in  the  legislature.  He  was  also  county  judge  for 
some  years.  Mrs.  Lane  was  born  in  1805.  She 
has  seven  children,  as  follows:  Menzo.  who  built 
the  Blackberry  Mills,  in  Bristol  Township,  and  died 
in  1874;  Levi,  in  Topeka,  Kas.,  wdio  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Statp  Legislature;  Esther,  who 
|  died  in  1872;  George  W.,  who  died  at  the  Bristol 
|  farm  in  1873;  Emily,  wife  of  William  K.  Ball, 
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architect,  of  Creston,  Iowa;  Mary  A.,  wife  of 
A.  D.  Perrin,  farmer,  of  Prescott,  Kas. ;  and  El¬ 
vira,  who  remains  with  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lane  have  witnessed  many  changes  in  the  place 
where  they  cast  their  lot.  It  was  then  a  wild  and 
lonely  spot,  but  is  now  one  of  the  finest  farming 
regions  in  the  State.  After  sixty-one  years  of 
wedded  life,  many  of  which  were  passed  among 
privations,  they  are  now,  in  the  evening  of  their 
days,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  early  industry  and 
thrift,  and  have  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all 
who  know  them.  Both  are  members  of  the  Bristol 
Congregational  Church. 

OBERT  LORMOR.  The  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  Thomas  Lor- 
mor,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  immigrated 
to  America  and  settled  in  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  until  his  death, 
March  24,  1874,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
He  was  married,  after  coming  to  this  country,  to 
Margaret  McKee,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  of 
Irish  parentage.  She  died  January  12,  1847, 
leaving  twelve  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living, 
the  majority  of  them  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Lormor,  the  third  in  order  of  birth,  was 
born  September  8,  1820,  in  Dryden,  N.  Y..  and 
was  reared  to  farming,  living  at  home  until  he 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when,  in  1842,  he 
came  west  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Big 
Grove,  Kendall  County.  By  industry  and  thrift 
he  had  accumulated  some  means,  and  bought  a 
farm  in  Lisbon  Township,  which  for  eight  years 
he  cultivated  successfully  and  profitably.  He  then 
sold  it  and  removed  to  the  village  of  Plattville, 
where  he  made  his  home  six  years  more,  when  he 
bought  another  farm  in  Big  Grove  Township,  on 
which  he  lived  until  the  spring  of  1885,  in  which 
year  he  sold  it,  and  he  has  since  lived  a  retired 
life  in  the  village  of  Yorkville. 

November  2,  1851,  Mr.  Lormor  was  married 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Augustus  and  Harriet 
(Reed)  Tremain,  who  had  come.to  Illinois  from 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  in  which  place  Mrs. 
Lormor  was  born  April  10%  1835.  Their  union 
has  been  blessed  with  one  daughter,  Harriet  Ada, 
who  lives  with  her  parents. 


Mr.  Lormor  came  to  Illinois  at  a  comparatively 
early  day,  and  has  seen  many  wonderful  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Like  the  other 
early  settlers  in  Kendall  County,  he  endured  the 
privations  of  a  pioneer’s  life,  but  looks  back  upon 
those  days,  notwithstanding  this,  as  among  the 
happiest  of  his  life.  With  his  former  old  neigh¬ 
bors,  he  tells  of  their  trips  to  Chicago,  fifty  miles 
away,  hauling  their  grain  to  market,  and  crossing 
the  “nine-mile  slough,”  where  often  their  load 
had  to  be  taken  off  and  carried  to  a  dry  place, 
while  the  wagon  was  lifted  out  of  the  mud.  Those 
early  struggles  but  developed  and  strengthened 
his  robust  frame,  and  now,  a  good  specimen  of 
physical  manhood,  he  is  enjoying  the  comforts  and 
repose  earned  by  a  life  of  well-directed  toil,  in 
which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  a  good  wife.  In 
politics  Mr.  Lormor  is  a  stanch  adherent  of  the 
Republican  party,  but,  while  doing  his  duty  as  a 
citizen  at  the  polls,  he  has  never  desired  to  hold 
any  office  which  he  could  avoid.  His  fellow-towns¬ 
men  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  unswerving  honesty 
and  uprightness  of  character. 


OHN  M.  NADEN  (deceased)  was  born  April 
13,  1816,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  and  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1842. 
He  came  to  this  county  direct,  and  worked 
about  among  the  farmers  in  Lisbon  for  several 
years.  His  parents,  Samuel  and  Martha  (Millner) 
Naden,  came  to  this  township  in  1846,  and  settled 
on  Section  13,  purchasing  160  acres,  120  of  which 
they  obtained  from  the  Government.  John  lived 
with  his  parents  after  their  arrival  until  he  was 
married,  September  17,  1852,  to  Elizabeth  Broad- 
bent.  She  was  born  July  11,  1834,  in  Cheshire, 
England,  one  of  a  family  of  two  daughters  born  to 
Joshua  and  Margaret  (Sidebotham)  Broadbent. 
The  latter  died  in  England,  and,  with  his  two 
daughters,  Mr.  Broadbent  came  to  America  in  1842. 
He  located  in  Ford  County,  where  he  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ann  Shoemaker, 
in  July,  1881,  aged  seventy-six  years.  After  mar¬ 
riage  our  subject  located  on  the  farm  his  father 
settled,  and  continued  here  until  his  decease,  April 
13,  1864,  of  consumption.  He  was  very  highly 
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respected  in  the  community  as  a  good  citizen  and  a 
kind  neighbor.  He  was  a  Christian,  having  been 
converted  in  England,  where  his  father  was  a  lo-  . 
cal  preacher.  His  home  was  always  open  to  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  died  in  the  belief 
of  a  glorious  immortality,  saying  just  before  his 
death,  “All  is  well.”  He  left  a  widow  and  six 
children,  whose  names  in  order  of  birth  are  Mary, 
Sarah,  Maria,  Samuel.  John  and  James.  Mary  is 
the  wife  of  George  Brown,  and  resides  in  Fox 
Township;  Sarah  resides  in  same  township,  wife  of 
Elmer  Bushnell;  Maria  resides  at  Sycamore,  De 
Kalb  County,  wife  of  William  Sabel;  Samuel  re¬ 
sides  near  the  homestead,  and  is  married  to  Nellie 
Pacm;  John  and  James  reside  with  their  mother,  on 
the  homestead.  The  names  of  Mr.  Naden’s  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  are  as  follows:  Samuel,  Thomas, 
Henry,  Philip,  Isaac,  Obadiah,  Mary  and  Re¬ 
becca.  Samuel,  Henry  and  Obadiah  settled  in 
Grundy  County;  Thomas  resides  in  Lisbon  Town¬ 
ship;  Isaac  settled  in  Mitchell  County,  Iowa;  Philip 
removed  to  California,  and  was  killed  in  a  gold 
mine;  Mary  married  Joseph  Buckley. 


WILLIAM  PERRY  FARGUSSON  was 
)  born  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now  re¬ 
resides  October  9,  1847,  and  is  the  son 
of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Kendall  County, 
William  Fargusson,  who  was  born  in  Fleming 
County,  Ky.,  January  15,  1804,  and  was  a  son 
of  Aaron,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  who  was  an  im¬ 
migrant  to  Kentucky.  William  married  Sarah 
Price,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  born  about  the  year 
1809.  She  was  a  daughter  of  William  Price,  who 
was  a  near  relative  of  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  of  Con¬ 
federate  fame,  in  Missouri.  William  Fargusson, 
the  father  of  William  P.,  came  to  Illinois  from 
Kentucky  in  1830,  and  experienced  all  the  depriva¬ 
tions  pioneers  were  subject  to.  He  stopped  the 
first  year  in  the  southeast  part  of  Little  Rock 
Township,  Kendall  County,  and  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  located  on  Section  24.  purchasing  a  quarter 
section  of  land.  Fnlike  those  of  that  time,  who 
built  nothing  but  log  huts,  he  wagoued  the  lum¬ 
ber  for  his  house  from  Chicago.  The  roads  were 
often  impassable,  and  the  settlers  were  scarcely 


able  at  times  to  procure  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life.  It  is  related  of  Mr.  Fargusson  that,  on  one 
occasion,  he  was  offered  $35  for  a  barrel  of  salt, 
which  he  happened  to  have  secured  in  good  time. 
He  experienced  all  the  inconveniences  of  those 
days,  when  they  hauled  their  wheat  to  Chicago  and 
sold  it  for  35  cents  a  bushel,  and  pork  was  $1.50 
per  100  pounds.  He  lived  on  this  farm  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days,  and  died  January  14,  1884. 
His  wife  had  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  having 
died  January  2,  1865.  Both  were  highly  honored 
and  respected  for  their  many  sterling  and  good 
qualities.  To  them  was  born  a  family  of  seven 
children:  Elihu,  John  T. ,  Thomas,  Ann  E.,  Elton, 
Laura  and  William  P.,  all  lived  to  be  grown. 
Elihu  went  to  California,  and  died  soon  after  his 
arrival;  John  T.  and  Elton  died  in  Little  Rock 
Township;  Thomas  is  a  farmer  of  Clark  County, 
Kas. ;  Ann  E.  married  G.  W.  Swartwout,  and  lives 
in  the  same  place;  Laura  married  Jacob  Hiddle- 
son,  and  moved  to  Clayton  County,  Iowa.  William 
Perry  Fargusson  is  now  the  only  representative  of 
this  family  in  Kendall  County.  February  27, 
1868,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Caroline 
Ford,  a  native  of  Canada  West,  born  in  1844,  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Eliza  Clifford  Ford,  of 
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Scotland  and  Ireland,  respectively.  Mrs.  Caroline 
Fargusson’ s  grandfather  was  William  Ford,  and 
her  grandmother  was  Elizabeth  Stevenson.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fargusson  have  had  nine  children: 
Stephen,  John,  William,  Jane,  Caroline,  Rebecca, 
James,  Elizabeth  and  Lucinda.  Stephen  resides 
in  Canada;  William  and  Jane  are  in  Kane  County; 
John  is  in  Marshall  County,  Iowa.  Those  de¬ 
ceased  are  Rebecca  (who  was  twice  married — first, 
to  Herman  Smith,  by  whom  she  had  three  children, 
and,  second,  to  James  E.  Goodwin,  by  whom  she 
had  two:  James  (died  in  boyhood),  Elizabeth 
(married  Edmund  Banberry,  but  had  no  children), 
Lucinda  (married  Ed.  Tiffany,  but  had  no  issue). 
William  Ford,  father  of  Mrs.  Fargusson,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  late  War  of  the  Rebellion,  as  was  also 
his  son  John.  William  was  a  member  of  Company 
H,  Fifty-fifth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  and 
lost  both  eyes  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  died 
April  24,  1879.  aged  sixtv-one  years.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fargusson  have  been  born  two  children: 
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Cora  L.  and  Lottie  May.  The  first  named  died 
at  the  age  of  four  months  and  two  days.  Lottie 
May  is  at  home  with  her  parents.  She  is  a  fine 
amateur  musician,  and  an  excellent  performer  on 
the  violin.  In  his  farm  Mr.  Fargusson  has  101 
acres  of  rich  and  well-improved  land,  upon  which 
is  a  fine  fish  pond — a  beautiful  lake  fed  by  springs 
— which  is  stocked  with  carp.  In  addition  to  being 
a  good  farmer,  he  is  a  stock  breeder,  and  has  some 
fine  Clydesdale  and  Cleveland  Bays  in  his  stables. 


H  ON.  E.  W.  FAXON,  a  member  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  General  Assembly,  of  Kendall 
_j  County,  Ill.,  was  born  in  Little  Rock  Town- 
//  ship,  Kendall  County,  January  22,  1857, 
on  the  farm  in  Section  24,  where  his  father  had  set¬ 
tled.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  W.  S.  and  Zelia  M. 
(Gilbert)  Faxon,  and  was  brought  up  among  the 
busy  scenes  of  his  father’s  farm.  His  primary 
education  was  gleaned  from  the  common  schools 
of  his  neighborhood,  and  afterward  he  attended 
the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  from  which  he  graduated,  afterward  teaching 
school  in  Kendall  County  four  terms.  Mr.  Faxon, 
then  becoming  desirous  of  applying  himself  for  a 
time  to  literary  work,  moved  to  Amboy,  Ill. ,  where 
for  three  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Amboy 
Journal,  in  which  he  owned  a  two-thirds  interest, 
Disposing  of  this,  he  served  one  year  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  under  Henry  D.  Dement,  en¬ 
gaged  in  clerical  work,  after  which  he  moved  to 
Aurora,  Ill.  ,  where  he  resided  one  year.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Kendall  County  in  November,  1882,  and 
having  decided  to  settle  in  Fox  Township,  Mr. 
Faxon  purchased  the  farm  he  now  owns  and 
resides  on  in  Section  1,  it  being  a  portion  of  the 
property  then  owned  by  Samuel  Pope,  and  which 
farm  now  comprises  163  acres  of  well-improved 
land.  Here  Mr.  Faxon  carried  on  successfully  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  stock  raising. 

December  15,  1879,  he  married  Miss  Ella 
Ida  Cherry,  born  April  9,  1856,  in  Na-au-say 
Township,  Kendall  County,  youngest  daughter  of 
Moses  (a  prominent  farmer)  and  Sarah  Ann  (Mills) 
Cherry,  and  by  this  union  one  child,  Lillian,  was 
born  December  22,  1880,  at  Amboy,  Ill. 


Mr.  Faxon  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Leeds- 
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lature  in  November,  1886,  and  has  made  a  good 
record  for  himself  and  his  constituents.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committees  on  railroads,  warehouses,  State  and 
municipal  indebtedness,  and  printing.  He  in¬ 
troduced  the  bill  for  the  permanent  location  of 
the  Illinois  State  Fair,  which  passed  the  House 
(Springfield  being  selected),  but  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  a  deadlock  which  lasted  nearly  a 
week — a  majority  being  for  the  bill,  but  the  rules 
required  a  two-thirds  majority  to  take  it  up  out  of 
its  regular  order,  which  could  not  be  secured.  He 
was  active  in  securing  the  passage  in  the  House  of 
Senate  Bill  204,  to  protect  stock  breeders,  which 
bill  became  law;  he  supported  House  Bill  132, 
relating  to  stock  yards,  which  bill  passed  the 
House  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  Representing,  as 
he  does,  an  agricultural  district,  Mr.  Faxon  has 
not  only  given  special  attention  to  measures  affect¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  his  immediate  constituents,  but 
has  not  infrequently  been  called  upon  to  give  his 
vote  and  influence  towards  measures  concerning 
the  State  at  large.  Mr.  Faxon  is,  and  has  been 
for  the  last  three  years,  secretary  of  the  Kendall 
County  Agricultural  Society,  and  organized  the 
first  farmers’  institution  ever  held  in  the  county 
(the  Kendall  County  Farmers’  Institute),  and  was 
made  its  president.  Ever  the  farmers’  friend,  his 
activity  is  ceaseless  in  doing  all  he  can  for  the 
advancement  of  their  interests.  Mr.  Faxon  is  now 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  has  also  held  most  of 
the  other  township  offices. 


\ILLIAM  TUCKER  KENDRICK.  Rev. 
W.  P.  Kendrick,  father  of  William  T.  ,was 
a  native  of  Hollis,  N.  H. ,  born  J anuary  27, 
1790.  He  graduated  with  high  honors  at 
Harvard  University,  and  was  for  six  years  a  profess¬ 
or  in  the  same  institution.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  engaged  in  the  home  mission  work  in  New 
York,  and  became  widely  recognized  as  a  zealous 
worker  and  eloquent  speaker.  In  1826  he  mar¬ 
ried  Emily  Tucker,  who  was  born  in  Suffield,  Conn. , 
October  23,  1804.  She  bore  him  the  following 
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children:  William  Tucker,  who  bears  his  mother’s 
maiden  name;  Emily  J. ,  who  married  Levi  H. 
Lane,  and  resided  in  Bristol,  where  she  died,  leav¬ 
ing  four  children — three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

The  Kendricks  came  west  in  1846,  and  located 
in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  13,  which  Rev.  W.  P.  Kendrick  pur¬ 
chased,  paying  $1.25  per  acre  therefor.  Here  he 
engaged  in  farming  and  made  his  home  until  he 
died,  November  5,  1854,  venerable  in  years,  em¬ 
inent  in  bearing  and  eloquent  of  speech.  He  cast 
his  lot  among  the  pioneers  and  gave  them,  without 
money  and  without  price,  his  services  as  minister 
of  the  gospel.  His  widow  died  November  4,  1861. 
Her  father  was  Morris  Tucker,  who  was  born  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1771,  atSuffield,  Conn.,  and  died  June 
7,  1854;  he  was  married  September  6,  1796,  to 
Ruth  Fowler,  who  was  born  at  Agawam,  Mass., 
September  28,  1774,  and  died  April  29,  1863. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  New  York 
Evangelist,  of  November  30,  1854: 

Died — At  Bristol,  Kendall  Co.,  Ill.,  November 
5,  1854,  after  a  severe  illness  of  four  weeks,  of  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  and  dysentery,  Rev.  William  P.  Ken¬ 
drick,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
drick  was  born  at  Hollis,  N.  H. ,  January  27,  1790. 
At  the  early  age  of  eleven  years  he  became  hope¬ 
fully  converted,  and  resolved  by  the  aid  of  Divine 
grace  to  devote  the  best  of  his  life  to  the  eternal 

o 

interests  of  his  fellow -men.  In  accordance  with 
this  resolution  he  fitted  for  college,  graduated  at 
Harvard  University,  and  studied  his  profession  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  returning  to 
Harvard,  and  remaining  six  years  as  professor, 
after  which  he  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
acting  as  a  home  missionary  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
During  this  period  his  labors  were,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  often  signally  favored  by  the  outpourings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  1846,  he  repaired  to  Illi¬ 
nois  and  there  ended  his  days.  In  view  of  death 
he  was  calm  and  self-possessed.  He  said  on  his 
dying  bed,  “  Death  has  lost  its  sting.”  His  trust 
was  in  God  and  in  His  truth,  and  in  what  He  had 
done  for  him.  The  Saviour  was  precious,  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ  a  glorious  one.  He  appeared 
ready  to  depart.  His  last  Sabbath  on  earth  was, 
we  trust,  the  commencement  of  an  eternal  Sabbath 


of  rest  in  the  bright  world  above.  His  death  is,  to 
his  family,  a  deep  affliction,  and  a  loss  to  the  church 
and  the  world. 

William  Tucker  Kendrick  is  the  eldest  in  his 
father’s  family,  and  was  born  December  5,  1829, 
in  Shelby,  Orleans  Co. ,  N.  Y.  He  came  west  with 
his  parents,  when  grown  became  a  school  teacher, 
and  taught  several  winters,  working  during  the 
summer  on  the  farm. 

November  6,  1856,  William  T.  Kendrick  and 
L.  Irena  Swift  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  wed¬ 
lock.  She  was  born  July  8,  1834,  in  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  second  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Susan  McLean  Swift. 

The  next  six  years  after  marriage  they  resided 
on  the  homestead  farm,  and  then  removed  to  their 
present  comfortable  home,  where  they  have  pros¬ 
pered  well,  and  are  now  to  a  great  extent  resting 
from  the  arduous  labors  of  their  hands.  The  pleas¬ 
ant  rooftree  contains  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendrick,  and 
their  only  daughter,  Lou  D.  Their  other  child, 
Lizzie  V.,  was  born  March  27,  1860,  and  died  June 
2,  1866. 


Ii  Ii  \\  H.  FRITTS  is  one  of  the  skilled  work- 
\\/\\/  men  eml)1°y(?d  Oy  the  Plano  Manufactur- 
ing  Company.  He  is  a  native  of  Albany 
County.  N.  Y. ,  a  son  of  Peter  and  Char¬ 
lotte  (Underhill)  Fritts,  and  was  born  November 
4,  1839.  He  came  to  Illinois  with  his  parents, 
who  settled  in  Newark,  Big  Grove  Township,  Ken¬ 
dall  Co.,  in  1845. 

November  26,  1860,  W.  H.  Fritts  and  Joseph¬ 
ine  Washburn  were  married.  She  is  the  third 
daughter  of  William  and  Phoebe  A.  (Cromwell) 
Washburn,  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  The 
grandparents  of  Mrs.  Fritts  were  John  C.  and 
Sarah  Cromwell  Washburn.  Soon  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fritts,  they  removed 
to  Bureau  County,  Ill. ,  near  Sheffield,  where  they 
resided  until  1863,  when  they  returned  to  Newark. 
The  spring  of  his  return,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Government  as  a  carpenter,  bridge  builder,  etc. 
After  this  term  of  service  was  completed  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  volunteered  as  a  soldier  in  Com¬ 
pany  D,  One  Hundred  and  F orty-sixth  Illinois  Regi- 
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ment,  served  his  term  of  enlistment,  and  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  July  8,  1865.  When  he  came 
home  from  the  war  he  engaged  at  cabinet  work,  and 
continued  at  this  until  his  removal  to  Plano,  in 
1881,  where  he  has  resided  since,  and  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Plano  Manufacturing  Company — 
lirst  in  the  wood  work  department,  but  since  1883 
as  a  pattern-maker.  He  is  regarded  by  the  company 
as  one  of  their  skilled  and  best  workmen.  He  has 
accumulated  a  comfortable  competence,  is  a  stu¬ 
dious  reader,  and  keeps  thoroughly  posted  on  the 
progress  of  the  age. 

In  the  family  are  five  children,  three  at  home 
with  their  parents,  and  two  married  and  makino- 
their  own  way  in  life.  The  eldest  is  William  E., 
who  married  Lillian  A.  Jefferson,  October  6,  1887, 
and  is  employed  as  a  painter  in  the  shops  of  the 
Manufacturing  Company;  Lillian  I.  married  Amasa 
Field  September  29,  1886,  (the  latter  is  a  son  of  E. 
C.  and  J.  Field,).  The  three  younger  children, 
Myrtle,  Carrie  and  Blanche,  are  at  home  with 
their  parents. 

Mr.  Fritts  is  a  member  of  the  City  Board  of 
Health,  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Little  Rock 
Lodge,  and  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  of  Plano.  He  is  also 
a  director  and  one  of  the  prime  organizers  of  the 
Cooperative  Supply  Store. 


LBERT  CORNELIUS  MILLER  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  farmer  of  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship.  He  was  born  February  23,  1846,  in 
New  York,  and  is  the  only  son  now  liv- 


ing,  of  a  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  daughters  are  Julia,  a  resident  of 
Streator,  the  wife  of  John  S.  Ryan,  and  Ida,  who 
married  W alter  Eastman,  now  in  Dickinson  Coun- 
ty,  Iowa.  Their  parents  wore  Stephen  and  Jane 
(Crapser)  Miller,  of  New  York,  who  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois  in  the  summer  of  1846,  and  first  settled  near 
Bristol,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Little  Rock 
Township,  and  purchased  a  farm  of  117  acres  of 
Abraham  Miller.  This  was  the  “Pike  Tract,” 
and  the  price  per  acre  was  $7.  It  had  at  that 
time  but  scanty  improvements.  Mr.  Miller  re¬ 
sided  on  the  farm  until  1873,  when  he  removed  to 
Sandwich,  and,  now,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 


his  age,  is  retired  and  enjoying  a  quiet  and  comfort¬ 
able  life.  His  wife,  Jane,  died  in  December,  1871. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Cornelius  Crapser.  Albert 
C.  Miller’s  paternal  grandfather  was  John  Miller, 
who  reared  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  seven 
sons  and  six  daughters,  who  all  lived  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  The  sons  were  James,  Melvin,  Abram, 
John,  George,  Jacob  and  Steven.  Of  these  John 
and  George  are  residents  of  Jasper  County,  Iowa; 
Jacob  of  Pawpaw,  Lee  County.  The  daughters 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  births,  Rachel,  Nancy, 
Marietta,  Sarah  M. ,  Hannah  and  Jemima. 
Rachel  married  Nathaniel  Halsted,  of  Buchanan 
County,  Iowa;  Nancy  and  Sarah  M.  are  in  Jasper 
County,  in  that  State  (the  latter  is  the  wife  of 
John  Canon);  Marietta  married  John  McCoy,  and 
is  in  California;  Hannah,  now  deceased,  mar¬ 
ried  Jacob  Abies;  Jemima  is  in  Benton  Coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa,  widow  of  Thomas  Avery.  Of  the 
sons  of  this  family  Albert  Cornelius  is  the  only 
survivor.  He  was  reared  in  his  father’s  farm, 
where  he  grew  to  his  majority,  and  January  6, 
18/0,  married  Fannie  Church,  who  was  born  in 
Putnam  County,  Illinois,  June  28,  1852,  and  is 
the  only  child  of  Nathan  and  Eleanor  Church, 
both  natives  of  Vermont,  who  came  to  Illinois  in 
the  early  days.  Nathan  Church  was  a  trader,  and 
bought  furs  of  the  trappers  in  early  days.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Miller  have  five  children:  Stephen 
A.,  George  N. ,  Luta  G. ,  Nellie  and  Hazel.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Miller  is  a  prosperous  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  He  has  some  fine  Percheron  horses,  Dur¬ 
ham  cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs,  many  of  which 
are  full -bloods,  and  all  of  high  grade.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Workmen  of  Sandwich,  and 
in  politics  a  Republican. 


I  ENRY  ABBY  (deceased).  This  highly  re- 
r  " I  spected  citizen  of  Little  Rock  Township 
J  1  was  a  native  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. , 
V  born  August  29,  1813,  the  eldest  of  the 
family  of  eight  children  of  Russell  B.,  a  son  of 
Shadrach  Abby,  of  Connecticut.  The  latter,  when 
a  young  man,  removed  to  the  then  wild  and 
newlv-settled  portion  of  New  York,  now  embraced 
in  Otsego  County.  He  married  a  Miss  Briggs, 
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and  became  the  father  of  sis’  children:  David, 
Jonathan,  Shadrach,  Polly,  Asenath  ard  Russell  B. 

The  last  named,  when  a  young  man,  migrated 
to  the  East  to  learn  the  trade  of  millwright, 
which  he  followed  several  years.  He  married 
Sarah  Yail,  and  soon  after  engaged  in  business  as 
a  wagon-maker  and  house  carpenter.  They  had 
eight  children:  Henry,  Barney,  Cyrena,  John  and 
Phebe  (twins),  Maria,  Jane  and  Julia.  Barney  is 
in  Little  Rock  Township;  Cyrena,  now  deceased, 
married  S.  Houghtalin;  John  is  in  Waterman, 
Ill. ;  Phebe  married  M.  T.  Green,  and  is  deceased ; 
Maria  is  in  Hinckley,  Ill. ;  Jane  married  C.  F. 
Pauli,  and  is  in  Aurora;  Julia  married  Abram 
Still.  None  of  the  deceased  died  under  the  age  of 
fifty-two  years.  Henry  Abby  also  learned  the  trade 
of  wheelwright,  and  followed  it  in  his  native  town 
until  1838,  when  he  moved  to  New  York,  where  he 
followed  draying  and  hauling.  He  married  Mary 
P.,  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Sarah  Powell  Fowler. 
Mary  P.  was  born  in  Dutchess  County,  March 
25,  1806,  and  was  married  May  10,  1836.  Gilbert 
Fowler  was  a  son  of  Amasa  and  Phebe  Haight 
Fowler.  •  Sarah  Powell  was  a  daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Kipp  Powell.  John  Powell  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dutchess  County,  and 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  Mrs.  Henry  Abby 
is  one  of  a  family  of  eleven  children — six  sons  and 
five  daughters:  Weeden,  James,  Ammon,  Dorinda, 
Phebe,  Mary,  Gilbert,  Susanna,  Anna,  Abram  and 
Mary.  All  of  the  sisters  came  to  the  West.  Dor¬ 
inda  married  Dr.  J.  T.  H.  Brady,  and  is  de¬ 
ceased;  Phebe  married  W.  L.  Wiley;  Susanna 
married  L.  D.  Brady,  of  Aurora;  Anna  married 
Jesse  Brady.  This  record  shows  that  three  sisters 
of  the  Abby  family  were  married  to  three  brothers 
of  the  Brady  family.  Henry  Abby  started  to  mi¬ 
grate  with  his  family  to  Illinois,  June  22,  1840, 
and  after  a  pleasant  voyage  by  land  and  water 
reached  the  township  of  Big  Rock  July'  4,  of  that 
year.  He  purchased  eighty  acres,  now  in  Big 
Rock  Township,  across  the  line  in  Kane  County, 
where  he  farmed  for  several  years.  Four  children 
were  born  in  this  family :  Lorenzo,  Dorinda  A. , 
Sarah  and  Susan  M.  Sarah  married  John  H. 
Pratt,  and  Susan  M.  married  Edward  T.  Clark. 
Both  reside  in  Big  Rock  Township.  Mr.  Abby 


was  a  stanch  Republican,  and  has  served  as  road 
commissioner  and  notary  public  for  twenty  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  prominent  and  influential  men 
of  Little  Rock  Township,  and  died  January  12, 
1888.  His  parents,  Russell  B.  and  Sarah  (Yail) 
Abby,  on  coming  to  Illinois,  purchased  the  mill 
power  on  Big  Rock  Creek,  where  Russell  B.  died; 
his  widow,  Sarah,  died  at  our  subject’s  home,  in 
1865,  and  the  remains  of  all  three  are  interred  in 
Fowler  Grove  Cemetery. 


EV.  JOHN  F.  OKERSTEIN  is  a  native 
of  near  Motala,  Ostergotland,  Central  Swe¬ 
den,  born  October  9,  1837.  He  is  the 
eldest  son  in  a  family  of  seven  children, 
and  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  that  immigrated 
to  America.  In  early  life  he  learned  the  trade  of 
moulder  in  the  great  foundry  at  Motala,  where 
he  worked  for  six  years,  and  mastered  his  trade. 
Some  of  his  family  were  wealthy  and  powerful 
in  his  native  land,  yet  at  an  early  day  the  lad  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  commenced 
the  battle  of  life  on  his  own  account.  When  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  his  circumstances  had 
been  such  that  he  was  unable  to  write,  but  the 
youth  made  a  firm  resolve  that  he  would  secure 
an  education.  He  served  his  apprenticeship,  and, 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  applied  himself  to  study. 
By  the  time  he  reached  his  majority,  he  was  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  an  elementary 
education,  and,  of  course,  with  such  a  determined 
resolution,  he  soon  was  the  master  of  a  liberal  ed¬ 
ucation,  especially  in  the  sciences. 

In  1865,  John  F.  Okerstein  and  Sophia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lars  Larson,  were  united  in  marriage,  and 
three  years  after  (1868)  the  married  couple  bade 
farewell  to  their  native  land  and  sailed  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  On  reaching  our  shores,  they  determined  to 
push  their  way  to  the  West.  They  were  detained 
some  time  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  sickness  of  Mrs. 
Okerstein,  but  the  same  year  reached  Chicago, 
where  he  found  immediate  employment  as  molder 
in  a  foundry.  They  made  their  residence  in  Chi- 
cacro  until  the  great  fire  of  1871,  when  he  went  to 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  worked  at  his  trade,  remain¬ 
ing  there  sixteen  months,  when,  being  strongly 
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solicited  to  return  to  the  rebuilt  city  of  Chicago, 
he  did  so,  arriving  there  in  1876,  and  resuming  his 
trade.  Soon  after  he  united  with  the  church, 
through  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  assigned  to  the  work  in  the  mission 
charge,  in  which  he  labored  diligently  and  effect¬ 
ively  until  1884.  That  year  he  changed  his  resi¬ 
dence  and  came  to  Plano,  where  he  accepted  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Plano  Manufacturing  Company,  con¬ 
tinuing  his  church  work  as  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  this  place. 

He  has  successfully  worked  his  way  in  life, 
from  boyhood  to  the  present  time.  He  has  pros¬ 
pered  in  gaining  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow  men  and  in  acquiring  the  material  comforts  of 
life.  The  story  of  his  life  in  the  New  World  would 
fire  the  laudable  ambition  of  many  a  fair-haired 
boy  of  his  native  land,  and  make  him  solemnly  re¬ 
solve  that  some  day  he  would  “go  and  do  like¬ 
wise.  ’  ’  It  would  plainly  say  to  him  that  the  world 
is  wide  and  big  and  generous  to  patient  merit  and 
industy. 

The  handsome  family  residence  in  Plano  was 
built  in  1885.  Here  are  father,  mother  and  their 
daughter,  Olga,  in  the  quiet  of  a  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  home. 


(r^  B.  LESTER,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  St.  John, 
I  w.  New  Brunswick,  March  23,  1830,  son  of 
VmJ  James  Gilbert  and  Martha  (Bennett)  Lester, 
^  natives  of  England.  James  Gilbert  Lester 
was  a  merchant  at  St.  John.  He  married  there, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- eight  years.  Dr. 
Lester  received  a  liberal  training  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
came  west,  locating  in  Aurora.  He  was  engaged  in 
teaching  school  in  Bristol,  also  clerked  in  a  store, 
afterward  doing  business  in  Chicago  until  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  through  Bristol,  when  he  was  appointed 
agent  at  that  place,  serving  for  a  few  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  he  had  closely  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and,  having  accumulated  suffi¬ 
cient  means  to  attend  college,  he  became  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  was  graduated  at  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  in  the  class  of  1863-64.  The  sum¬ 


mer  preceding  his  graduation  he  entered  the  Union 
army,  was  appointed  acting  assistant -surgeon 
United  States  army,  at  the  military  prison  known 
during  the  Rebellion  as  Camp  Douglas,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  remaining  there  until  1865,  when  he  was 
made  surgeon  of  .the  Sixth  Regiment  United  States 
Infantry,  and  ordered  to  Denver,  Colo. ,  where  he 
served  as  medical  director  upon  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Upton  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  at  Fort  Kearney,  Neb. ,  and  honorably 
discharged.  Returning  to  Kendall  County,  he 
located  at  Oswego,  and  has  been  in  active  practice 
here  since.  He  was  married  at  Bristol,  in  1850,  to 
Miss  Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Reuben 
Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Bristol.  Mrs.  Lester  died  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1884,  leaving  two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
of  whom  Frances  is  the  wife  of  Robert  Bristol,  of 
Chicago;  Lizzie  is  the  wife  of  Charles  B.  Smith, 
of  Oswego;  Fred  W.  is  a  physician  in  Bristol,  Ill. ; 
William  A.  is  a  physician  in  Onalaska,  Wis. ; 
Mary  Kate  is  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Elgin, 
Ill.,  and  Alice  is  the  wife  of  Hubert  Ladd,  of 
Rising  City,  Neb.  Dr.  Lester  has  always  been  a 
close  student  of  his  profession.  He  is  it  member 
of  the  Fox  River  Medical  Association,  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  and  American  Medical  Association. 
He  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to  medical 
journals.  His  long  and  useful  career  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  has  won  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  med¬ 
ical  fraternity  and  the  public  at  large. 


CHARLES  L.  ROBERTS.  Adjoining  the 
village  of  Oswego  is  the  pleasant  residence 

_  °f  this  gentleman,  surrounded  by  upward  of 

300  acres  of  fertile  and  valuable  land  that 
he  owns  and  intelligently  operates  as  a  stock  and 
grain  farm.  The  Roberts  family  name  has  long 
been  prominently  and  honorably  identified  with 
Oswego  and  vicinity,  the  pai’ents  of  Charles  L. 
having  located  there  in  1842,  where  they  purchased 
quantities  of  land,  a  part  of  which  is  included  in 
the  farm  above  mentioned.  These  pioneers  were 
named  Samuel  and  Phoebe  (Smith)  Roberts,  whose 
progenitors  were  of  Welsh  and  English  origin,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  early  settlers  in  New  Jersey,  and 
in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ,  during  colonial  days. 
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Samuel  Roberts  was  an  active  and  energetic  busi¬ 
ness  man,  and  for  years  was  busily  employed  as  a 
contractor,  building  railroads  and  canals  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  after  his  arrival  at  Oswego,  in 
1842,  was  similarly  engaged  for  several  years,  and 
as  a  contractor,  assisting  in  building  the  first 
railroads  ever  operated  west  or  northwest  from 
Chicago,  notably  the  Chicago  <&  North-Western. 
Samuel  Roberts  died,  aged  seventy-five  years,  in 
August,  1865;  his  wife  died,  aged  seventy-four,  in 
October,  1867.  They  had  the  following  named 
children:  James  S.,  Samuel  T.,  Abigail,  Amanda, 
Mary,  John  C. ,  Ellen,  Charles  L,  George,  Jane, 
Phoebe  and  Andrew  J.  Charles  L.  Roberts  was 
born  at  Hackensack,  N.  J. ,  June  4,  1822,  where, 
when  a  youth,  he  was  trained  to  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits  as  an  apprenticed  clerk  in  a  general  store  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  afterward  followed  the  same 
business  in  New  York  City,  where,  August  1,  1842, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Bunn,  born  at  Sussex, 
March  6,  1826,  and  a  daughter  of  John  and  Ellen 
(Wartendyke)  Bunn,  whose  ancestors  were  early 
settlers  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  In  the  summer 
of  1843  Mr.  Roberts  came  west,  bringing  with 
him  his  young  wife  and  one  child,  a  son,  and  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  land  where  he  now  resides,  and 
engaged  in  farming.  In  his  vicinity  and  among 
all  who  knew  him  he  is  highly  esteemed,  is  public- 
spirited,  and  has  served  his  neighbors  and  town¬ 
ship  in  various  local  offices  of  trust,  such  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  board,  etc.  In  political  matters 
he  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  during  the  great 
Civil  War  he  was  an  ardent  Union  man  through¬ 
out  the  contest,  actively  assisting  the  Union  cause 
by  means  of  his  influence;  was  prominently  effi¬ 
cient  in  securing  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  the 
Union  army,  and  in  other  ways  took  an  active  part. 
Mr.  Roberts  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellows  fraternities,  and  has  served  his  lodges  at 
different  times  as  delegate  to  State  and  National 
conventions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  have  had  a 
family  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  but  the 
eldest  being  born  in  Illinois.  Their  names  in  the 
order  of  birth  are  John  B. ,  born  July  6,  1843; 
Samuel,  born  September  23,  1845;  Charles,  born 
May  2,  1848;  J.  W.,  born  September  18,  1852; 
Marietta,  born  April  19,  1857;  William,  born  July 


22,  1849;  George,  born  April  22,  1851,  and  died 
August  31,  1865. 


QTIS  LATHAM.  There  are  many  substau- 
]  tial  citizens  in  Kendall  County  deserving  of 
/  especial  mention  in  this  work,  and  among 
them  is  Mr.  Otis  Latham,  who  came  to  Little 
Rock  Township  in  1847.  He  was  born  May  10, 
1827,  in  Warren  County,  N.  Y. ,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Esther  Tift  Latham,  of  English  and  Scotch 
antecedents,  respectively. 

When  five  years  of  age  Otis  removed,  with  his 
parents,  who,  with  a  colony,  migrated  to  St. 
Clair  County,  Mich.,  in  1832.  He  is  the  third  son 
in  a  family  of  nine  children,  whose  names,  in  the 
order  of  their  ages,  are  William,  Joseph,  Sarah, 
Otis,  Alice,  Edwin,  Mary,  Henry  and  Elmina. 
Of  these  William  and  Henry  served  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  were  killed — the  former  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  the  latter  at  Franklin,  Tenn.  Joseph 
reared  a  family,  and  died  of  cholera  morbus  in 
Michigan,  where  the  family  settled.  Sarah  mar¬ 
ried  Edward  Hextell;  Alice  married  Alonzo  Sly- 
field;  Mary  married  Moses  Carlton;  all  of  the 
above  mentioned  settled  in  St.  Clair  County, 
Mich.  Edwin  removed  to  Jasper  County,  Iowa; 
Elmina  married  a  Mi-.  Foster,  and  first  located  in 
Big  Rock,  Ill.,  finally  returning  to  Michigan,  where 
she  died.  Otis,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  left  his  grandfather’s  roof  to  embark  for 
himself,  with  nothing  save  a  firm  resolution,  good 
health,  willing  hands  and  a  stout  heart.  He 
thus  began  his  career,  and,  going  to  Chicago,  he 
hired  to  Josiah  Atwood,  to  learn  the  carpenter’s 
trade.  After  familiarizing  himself  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  business  he  worked  as  journeyman  for 
two  years,  afterward  as  a  contractor  and  build¬ 
er,  and  erected  several  residences  and  other  build¬ 
ings  that  adorn  Little  Rock  Township.  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1851,  he  married  Phebe  Henning,  who 
was  born  July  11,  1831,  in  Petersburg,  Rensse¬ 
laer  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  daughter  of  Cornelius  Henning, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Little  Rock  Township.  The 
year  after  Mr.  Latham’s  marriage,  he  purchased 
153  acres  of  land  at  $10  per  acre,  in  Section  15, 
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Little  Rock  Township.  After  three  and  one-half 
years’  residence  on  this  place  he  removed  to  Plano, 
where  he  lived  four  years,  and  then  returned  to 
the  farm,  remaining  there  until  1867,  when  he 
again  removed  to  Plano,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
During  this  time  he  has  both  carried  on  his  farm 
and  worked  at  his  trade,  but  of  late  years  has  been 
retired.  His  farm,  on  Section  15,  he  rents,  and  his 
farm  of  fifty-one  acres,  adjoining  Plano,  he  carries 
on  himself;  having  a  nice  residence  thereon,  where, 
with  his  amiable  wife,  he  is  spending  the  afternoon 
of  his  life  in  peace  and  contentment.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Latham  are  both  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Plano.  They  have  one 
child,  M.  Jennie,  who  resides  on  the  home  farm, 
Section  15,  wife  of  W.  M.  Gale,  by  whom  she  has 
four  children,  viz. :  Gertie,  Cornell,  Cornelius  H. 
and  Otis  M. 


h — PHRAIM  DE  GROFF  is  a  descendant  of 
JohnDe  Groff,  a  Hollander,  who  immigrat¬ 
ed  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Dutchess 
County ,  N.  Y.  His  family  of  children  was 
a  large  one,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Evart  De- 
Groff,  the  grandfather  of  Ephraim.  Evart  married 
Esther  Bush,  who  bore  him  five  children,  two  of 
whom  grew  to  full  life:  John  E.  and  Maria.  The 
latter  married  William  Stoughenburg  and  lived  in 
Dutchess  County,  but  he  and  his  family  came  west 
and  settled  in  La  Salle  County,  Ill.,  where  he  died. 
John  E.  was  the  father  of  Ephraim  De  Groff. 
The  former  was  born  in  Dutchess  County,  October 
16,  1787.  In  1812  he  married  Mary  Stoughen¬ 
burg,  who  was  born  January  2,  1792.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  William  Stoughenburg,  whose  wife 


was  a  Miss  Conklin.  John  E.  De  Groff  was  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  having  enlisted  in  the 
army  soon  after  his  marriage.  He  became  a  farm¬ 
er  in  his  native  county,  where  he  died  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1846.  His  widow  lived  until  May,  1885. 
Their  children  were  four  sons  and  three  daughters- 
Ann  E.,  Hester  J.,  Caroline,  William  S.,  Eph¬ 
raim,  Jacob  and  JohnR.  The  brothers  Ephraim 
and  John  R.  came  west,  the  former  settling  in 
Kendall  County,  the  latter  in  Bureau  County,  Ill. 

Ephraim  is  a  native  of  Hyde  Park  Township, 


Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  April  27,  1821.  He  re 
mained  at  home  until  his  father’s  death.  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1848,  he  married  Anna  H.  Kipp,  a  native 
of  the  same  place,  born  September  16,  1824.  She 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Phebe 
Stringham  Kipp,  both  also  natives  of  Dutchess 
County.  Anna  H.  Kipp’s  paternal  grandfather 
was  Abraham  Kipp,  who  had  married  Catherine 
Quinby.  Phebe  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Frost  Stringham.  The  Stringhams  and 
Quinbys  were  noted  for  their  longevity.  After 
Ephraim  De  Groff’s  marriage  he  was  engaged  in 
farming  in  his  native  county,  continuing  thus  em¬ 
ployed  until  1857,  when  he  immigrated  to  Illinois, 
arriving  in  Little  Rock  Township,  this  county, 
in  June  of  that  year,  and  purchased  the  farm  on 
which  he  now  resides.  The  deed  to  him  for  the 
land  bears  the  date  of  December  31,  1857,  and  de¬ 
scribes  120  acres  in  Section  5.  He  has  resided  on 
this  land  since  the  purchase  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Groff  have  two  children:  Eli  and 
Mary;  the  latter  married  G.  Edwin  Jay.  In  1886 
Mr.  De  Groff  retired  from  active  labor,  and  his 
farm  is  managed  by  his  children.  He  has  long 
been  one  of  the  prominent,  influential  farmers  of 
the  County,  has  served  some  time  as  a  school  di¬ 
rector  and  as  roadmaster,  and  is  a  Republican  in 
politics.  He  is  one  of  the  successful  men  in  the 
main  affairs  of  life,  and  is  ever  ready  to  say  that 
much  of  this  is  due  to  his  good  wife,  the  mother  of 
his  children. 


T’p^iLIJAH  C.  FIELD,  a  native  of  New  York, 
IpJ  was  born  in  Watertown,  Jefferson  County, 

jy _ *j  April  13,  1833,  biit  in  every  sense  is  a 

Western  man,  as  he  came  with  his  parents 
to  Illinois  when  but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  is 
the  son  of  Bennett  and  Fanny  (Wait)  Field,  the 
father  a  native  of  Vermont,  the  mother  of  New 
York.  The  parents  came  with  their  family  to  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1845  and  settled  at  Shabbona  Grove,  De- 
Ivalb  County,  where  the  son  grew  to  his  majority 
on  his  father’s  farm,  and  in  the  meantime  learned 
the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  he  followed  until  1862, 
when  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth  Illinois  Regiment,  and  was  made  com- 
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pany  musician.  The  command  was  in  the  field 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  war  over,  he 
was  mustered  out  and  returned  home,  and  again 
went  to  work  at  carpentering.  In  18G7  he  removed 
to  Plano,  and  became  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
tory  of  Marsh,  Steward  &  Co. ,  as  a  wood  worker. 
In  this  capacity  he  remained  the  next  three  years, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  foreman  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  held  the  position  ten  years.  In  the  fall 
of  1880  he  severed  his  connection  with  this  com¬ 
pany,  and  removed  to  Nodaway  County,  Mo. 
After  one  year’s  residence  in  that  place  he  returned 
to  his  old  home,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Little 
Rock  Township.  When  the  Plano  Manufacturing 
Company  was  established,  his  services  were  sought 
by  the  company,  who  made  him  superintendent  in 
the  factory,  where  he  had  before  seen  so  much  serv¬ 
ice,  a  position  he  still  retains.  His  skill  as  a 
workman,  and  his  abilities  as  an  executive  officer, 
make  him  one  of  the  valued  employes  in  this  great 
and  prosperous  concern,  and  to  these  good  quali¬ 
ties  are  added  energy  and  reliability  of  character 
that  would  make  his  place  hard  to  till.  He  has, 
however,  continued  to  reside  on  his  farm,  and  has 
carried  it  on  without  interruption. 

May  28,  1857,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Jane  E.,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Beutly) 
Fritts,  natives  of  New  York,  but  who  removed  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Field  are  Amasa  E.  and  Elizabeth.  The  family 
are  much  esteemed  for  their  personal  worth. 


Hi  ORACE  PHELPS  COURTRIGHT,  a  native 
of  Luzerne  County,  Penn.,  was  born  Au- 
J  gust  18,  1834.  His  parents  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1839,  when  he  was  in  his  fifth  year, 
and  located  in  Kendall  County.  They  were  farm¬ 
ers,  and  to  this  occupation  the  boy  was  trained, 
working  hard  and  aiding  in  the  support  of  the 
family  until  he  was  twenty-one.  He  then  en¬ 


gaged  as  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Newton’s  store,  in  Newark, 
and  worked  there  three  years,  when  his  employer 
sold  the  store,  and  the  young  clerk  got  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  manager  for  the  successor,  and  in  this  new 
employ  remained  until  1860,  when  he  embarked 
in  business,  in  Newark,  for  himself.  His  total 


capital  and  savings,  on  a  small  salary,  were  $500. 
This  amount  he  invested  in  a  stock  of  ready-made 
clothing,  but  continued  in  that  trade  only  for  a 
short  time.  He  next  opened  a  drug  store,  con¬ 
ducting  the  same  until  the  fall  of  1864.  September 
14,  of  that  year,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-sixth  Illinois  Regiment,  served 
until  July  12,  1865,  when  he  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged,  returned  to  Newark  and  engaged  in 
the  hardware  business  for  three  years.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  farming.  In  1884  he  sold 
his  farm  (near  Newark)  and  removed  to  Plano, 
where  he  soon  formed  the  grocery  firm  of  Court- 
right  &  Son.  This  partnership  was  dissolved  in 
1887,  when  the  stock  was  sold  to  the  Cooperative 
Supply  Company  of  Plano.  Since  this  sale  Mr. 
Courtright  has  mostly  been  retired  from  active 
labors,  but  still  he  assists  his  sons  in  business, 
and  does  considerable  miscellaneous  trading.  The 
comfortable  family  residence  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  in  a  beautiful  grove.  October  22,  1858, 
Mr.  Courtright  and  Phebe  A.  Cook  were  married. 
She  is  a  native  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Oneida  Conference  Seminary,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y. .  and  is  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement. 
She  was  a  teacher  in  her  native  State,  and  also  in 
Illinois.  At  this  time  she  is  president  of  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  of  Plano.  She  is  the  daughter  of  John 
A.  and  Emma  P.  (Field)  Cook.  John  A.  Cook 
was  a  native  of  New  York,  born  June  27,  1812, 
and  died  in  December,  1883.  His  widow  was  a 
native  of  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  born  December  16, 
1816.  They  migrated  to  Illinois  in  1863,  and 
located  in  Big  Grove  Township.  Kendall  County. 
Their  children  are  Mrs.  Courtright,  Maria  E.  and 
Mary  E.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtright  have  been 
born  two  children:  Alonzo  E.  and  Harry  M. ;  the 
former  is  married,  and  has  one  child,  Horace,  Jr. 
Mr.  Courtright  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 

The  father  of  H.  P.  Courtright  was  Cornelius 
L.,  who  was  born  May  28,  1803,  a  son  of  John 
Courtright.  The  mother  was  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Benojah  Baily.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Court- 
right  came  to  Illinois,  from  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
wagon,  settled  in  Kendall  County,  purchased 
eighty  acres  of  land,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
The  good  wife  and  mother  died  in  1850.  He  is 
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retired,  and  resides  in  Newark.  They  had  a  family 
of  eleven  children,  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  all 
of  whom  lived  to  full-grown  life.  Five  of  the  sons 
were  soldiers  in  the  late  war,  and  lived  to  return 
to  their  homes. 


EV.  HENRY  MINARD  (deceased).  The 
Kv  subject  of  this  biography  belonged  to  that 
I  I  class  of  pioneers  in  this  Western  country 
V  wh°  had  the  courage  to  stand  by  their 
work  under,  oftentimes,  the  most  trying  circum¬ 


stances,  and  who  have  left  a  name  and  fame  as  great 
and  noble  as  the  country  which  they  developed  has 
become  rich  in  the  blessings  which  they  brought 
with  them.  He  was  born  near  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
September  22,  1813,  and  in  early  life  demonstrated 
a  strong  disposition  for  work  in  the  ministry  of 
Christ.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  con¬ 
verted  to  the  faith,  and  began  his  labors  for  the 
church  as  a  class  leader.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
led  two  classes.  Soon  after  he  went  to  South  Hol¬ 
low,  N.  Y. ,  to  apply  himself  to  literary  studies, 
and  while  there  began  his  first  ministerial  work 
by  assisting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worthing,  of  that  place. 
In  1837  he  joined  the  Oneida  Conference,  was 
stationed  at  Amber,  and  held  a  great  revival, 
120  members  joining  the  church.  He  after¬ 
ward  held  extensive  revivals  at  Scipio,  Slaterville 
and  South  Cortland,  to  each  of  which  places  he 
had  been  regularly  appointed  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  In  1840  he  formed  a  marital  union  with 
Miss  Tirzah  Cass,  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  a  lady  of 
very  estimable  qualities,  and  to  whose  companion¬ 
ship  may  be  attributed  no  small  measure  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  ministerial  work.  The  year  after  then- 
marriage  they  joined  the  wife’s  parents  in  their 
journey  to  Illinois.  Mr.  Minard  expected  to  be  as- 
signed  to  the  Rock  River  Conference,  but,  arriving 
after  the  Conference  was  closed,  he  was  left  with¬ 


out  an  appointment;  he  went  to  work,  however,  with 
a  will,  and  assisted  at  revivals  at  Plainfield,  Joliet, 
Aurora  and  Oswego,  in  which  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  many  converts  come  into  the  fold  of 
the  church.  He  afterward  filled  appointments  at 
Ottawa,  Joliet,  St.  Charles  and  Aurora.  In  1851 
he  served  on  the  Crete  Mission,  in  1852-53  at  the 


old  Wheeling  Circuit,  and  in  1854  at  Pekin.  That 
year  he  was  appointed  to  Oswego.  In  1856  he 
took  no  work,  but  supplied  Plano.  In  1857  he  was 
at  Dover  and  Malden,  and  in  1858  at  Earlville. 

In  the  following  year  he  became  superannuated, 
but  filled  several  places  afterward.  His  labors 
were  marked  by  extensive  revivals,  and  he  was 
known  and  respected  for  his  aggressive  character 
against  sin.  During  his  early  itinerancy  in  the 
West  he  preached  oftentimes  in  barns,  private 
houses  and  schoolhouses,  and  frequently  rode 
through  the  inclement  weather  to  fill  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  where  many  times  he  found  it  necessary  to 
spend  more  than  he  would  receive  while  at  some  of 
his  appointments.  He  passed  away  December  3, 
1887,  at  Pittsburg,  Kas.,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
his  health,  and  his  remains  were  brought  home 
and  buried,  the  funeral  being  attended  by  the 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows’  Societies,  of  both  of 
which  he  had  for  years  been  an  honored  member. 
He  had  accumulated  well  of  this  world’s  goods, 
and  in  the  parlance  of  the  business  man  was  rich; 
but  he  was  as  generous  in  his  gifts  as  he  was  broad 
in  his  Chiistian  and  humane  life.  The  beggar  was 
never  turned  from  his  door  without  material  aid 
and  kind  words  of  comfort.  He  was  trustee  of 
Jennings  Seminary,  and  held  other  positions  of 
tiust  in  good  institutions.  He  left  some  very  wor  ¬ 
thy  charitable  donations.  His  wife,  who  survives, 
was  always  his  closest  counsel  and  companion. 


djOHN  LEONARDY,  the  leading  boot  and  shoe 
dealer  in  Kendall  County,  was  born  October 
1844,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  third  son 
and  fifth  child  of  Anthony  and  Margaret 
(Kass)  Leonardy.  He  commenced  learning  his 
trade  in  his  native  country,  and  immigrated  to 
America  in  1864,  landing  in  Chicago,  where  he 
completed  his  apprenticeship,  worked  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  others,  and  clerked  in  a  shoe  store,  there¬ 
by  thoroughly  making  himself  master  of  his  chosen 
business. 

He  came  to  Plano  in  18  1 5,  and  for  a  time  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  partnership  a  Mr.  Schmidtz  (on 
the  corner  now  occupied  by  Green  &  Jones),  under 
the  firm  name  of  Leonardy  &  Schmidtz.  They 
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manufactured  their  own  stock,  but  the  firm  was 
not  of  lengthy  duration,  and,  after  the  dissolution, 
Mr.  Leonardy  continued  the  business  alone  one 
year  in  Sandwich,  and  then  returned  to  Plano. 
In  1881  he  added  ready-made  goods  to  his  stock 
in  trade,  and  he  now  keeps  a  full  line  of  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  foot  wear,  which  he  sells 
at  bottom  prices.  In  addition  to  his  ready-made 
stock,  Mr.  Leonardy  keeps  a  first  class  workman, 
and  does  custom  and  repair  work  to  order. 

Mr.  Leonardy  has  been  twice  married — first, 
in  1875,  to  Lizzie  A.,  daughter  of  Robert  Hill, 
who  died  in  1879,  leaving  three  children:  Lulu 
M. ,  born  May  4,  1876;  Clara  E.,  born  November 
2,  1877;  and  Maud  Tenney,  born  March  4,  1879. 
His  present  wife  was  Charlotte  Schmidt,  who  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  8,  1856,  daughter  of 
M.  P.  and  Mina  (Wolf)  Schmidt,  the  former  a  na-  ^ 
tive  of  Prussia,  the  latter  of  Oldenburg,  Germany, 
and  by  her  has  two  children:  Rudolph  P.,  born 
November  12,  1881,  and  William  R.,  born  July  21, 
1883.  Mr.  Leonardy  was  the  first  of  his  father’s 
family  to  come  to  America;  his  brother,  Matthias, 
followed  later,  and  joined  the  United  States  navy, 
lost  his  health,  and  died  after  his  discharge.  Our 
subject’s  father,  one  sister  and  youngest  brother, 
came  to  the  United  States  some  years  later.  Mr. 
Leonardy  is  a  member  of  “Sunbeam  Lodge,”  No. 
427,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 


OHN  WHEELER  has  been  a  prominent  resi¬ 
dent  of  Kendall  County  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  He  is  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
born  near  Berne,  February  12,  1815,  and  is 
the  youngest  of  two  sons  born  to  Christian  and 
Farina  Lichtie  Wheeler. 

He  was  reared  in  the  canton  where  he  was 
born,  and  worked  .in  his  brother’s  mill,  which  had 
been  operated  by  his  father  until  his  death,  in  1823. 
John  came  to  America  when  sixteen  years  old,  in-  j 
duced  to  do  so  by  his  brother,  Christian,  who  had 
preceded  him  and  lived  six  years  in  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  operating  a  mill. 
At  Christian’s  death,  his  brother  John  took  charge 
of  the  mill  and  operated  it  on  shares  until  May, 
1835,  when  he,  with  his  wife  (his  brother’s  widow, 


whom  he  married  in  New  York,)  and  her  three  chil¬ 
dren,  came  to  Illinois,  and,  before  the  land  sale  of 
1842,  purchased  for  $400  a  land  claim  of  John 
Darnell.  On  this  he  has  made  his  home  since.  He 
afterward  purchased  and  added  to  his  previous 
256  acres  the  farm  of  Peter  Cook,  141  acres,  and 
also  the  farm  of  J.  Cass,  70  acres.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wheeler  was  born  one  child,  Almira,  who 
married  Jacob  Cass.  Mrs.  Cass  died  in  1871,  leav¬ 
ing  two  children.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  present  wife  was 
Mrs.  Lydia  Zeller,  who  was  born  in  Albany  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. ,  and  came  to  Illinois  with  her  parents  in 
1835.  She  is  the  second  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
and  Catharine  (Cooking)  Robbins.  Her  first  hus¬ 
band  was  Joel  Zeller,  who  came  to  Kendall  Coun¬ 
ty  in  1836.  He  died  leaving  a  widow  and  two 
children:  Alfred  A.  and  Amelia,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Charles  M.  Morris,  of  Plano.  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  fifty  years. 


HE  NRY  H.  MOSS  was  born  in  Little  Rock 
Township,  Kendall  Co.,  Ill.,  on  the  west 
_  half  of  Section  6,  September  16,  1854. 
His  father,  James  Moss,  is  a  native  of 
Washington  County,  N.  Y. .  born  December  20, 
1791;  is  now  in  his  ninety- seventh  year,  and  is  a 
resident  of  Little  Rock  Village.  His  venerable 
companion,  Sarah  A.  (Moore),  is  twenty  years  his 
junior.  She  also  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1812. 
In  the  ordinary  count  of  life  they  were  old  people 
when  they  migrated  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  Ken¬ 
dall  County  in  1854.  Mr.  Moss  purchased  a  small 
farm  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township,  but 
all  this  land  is  now  in  De  Kalb,  and  this  division 
makes  their  residence  just  across  the  line  in  that 
county.  They  had  seven  children:  James  E., 
Charles  M.  (deceased),  Henrietta  (deceased),  Hen¬ 
ry  H. ,  Sophia,  Dexter  M.  and  Sarah  M.  James  E. 
and  Dexter  M.  are  residents  of  Scranton  Township, 
Green  Co.,  Iowa,  farmers;  Sophia  is  the  wife  of 
John  R.  Hill,  and  resides  in  the  same  place; 
Sarah  M.  is  the  widow  of  Bryan  Greenman,  of 
Chicago. 

When  Henry  H.  was  fourteen  years  old  he 
commenced  for  himself,  and  worked  as  a  hand  on 
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the  Mulkey  farm.  He  worked  diligently  and  saved 
his  money,  and,  March  6,  1878,  married  Martha  J., 
the  only  child  of  James  O.  and  Hannah  (Quimby) 
Culver.  Martha  J.  was  born  in  the  house  in  which 
she  now  lives,  April  10,  1858.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  October  24,  1822.  Her 
mother  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts — a  daughter 
of  William  and  Mary  Quimby,  the  former  born 
October  10,  1825,  and  died  March  16,  1862;  his 
widow  married  William  Taylor,  and  resides  in 
Plano.  The  parents  of  James  O.  Culver  were 
Elisha  and  Margaret  (Gould)  Culver.  His  grand¬ 
father,  for  whom  he  was  named,  was  James  Cul¬ 
ver,  who  married  Mollie  Weaver.  Thirteen  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Culver, 
eleven  of  whom  grew  to  maturity;  three,  Franklin, 
James  O.  and  Philander,  came  west;  Franklin  and 
Philander  came  in  June,  1836;  James  O.came  later, 
and  settled  on  Section  8,  Little  Rock  Township,  on 
the  farm  now  occupied  by  H.  H.  Moss.  In  this 
farm  are  1 87  acres.  On  this  Mr.  Moss  is  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  making  a  specialty  of 
horses,  having  a  fine  display  of  choice-bred  Clydes¬ 
dales  and  hogs,  his  Poland-China  hogs  being  of  the 
blue  ribbon  grade. 

In  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss  is  one 
child,  a  bright  and  promising  boy,  named  Harley, 
born  March  30,  1880.  The  family  worship  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


/  AUGUST  SHOGER,  proprietor  of  the  only 
livery  stable  in  Oswego  Village,  is  the  owner 
,  of  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  place 
(wherein  he  resides,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
builder),  and  a  fine  farm  in  Oswego  Township. 
He  is  known  as  one  of  the  active  and  wide¬ 
awake  business  men  of  the  place,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  substantial,  financially.  His  large 
barn  and  stable,  wherein  he  conducts  his  business, 
is  well  stocked  with  good  horses  and  buggies  and 
other  fittings  of  all  kinds  for  carrying  on  a  first- 
class  business,  sufficient  to  supply  all  wants  of 
the  traveling  public  or  of  those  in  the  vicinity. 
He  is  also  a  dealer  in  and  carries  a  full  line  of 
agricultural  implements.  He  is  the  son  of  Mich¬ 
ael  and  Mary  Brunner  Shoger  (properly  Schoger), 


who  came  from  Mark  Lustenoff,  Court  of  Greil- 
sheim,  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  in  1856,  and  lo¬ 
cated  upon  land  just  west  of  Oswego,  where  for 
many  years  they  carried  on  farming,  and  reared  a 
family  of  children.  Of  these  children,  who  grew 
to  manhood,  Michael  is  a  farmer  in  Oswego  Town¬ 
ship;  Frederick  is  deceased;  Andrew  is  a  farmer  in 
Oswego  township;  William  lost  his  life  as  a  soldier 
in  the  defense  of  his  country  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion;  Caroline  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Knapp,  a 
respected  citizen  of  Oswego;  Leonard  is  a  farmer 
of  Oswego  township;  J.  August,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  Minnie,  wife  of  William  Schwartz,  of 
Chicago;  Ferdinand,  farmer  of  Oswego  Township, 
and  Henry,  of  Fayette  County,  Iowa.  January 
13,  1885,  the  mother  of  this  family  died.  She 
was  an  earnest  Christian  and  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  for  many  years.  The  aged 
father  still  survives,  and  resides  with  his  son  J. 
August,  at  Oswego.  J.  August  Shoger  married 
Miss  Augusta  Figge,  an  estimable  lady. 


G'f  W.  LA  SUER  is  a  native  of  Erie  County, 
Penn.,  born  May  8,  1837,  and  is  the  eldest 
j  in  the  family.  His  parents  removed  to 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. ,  when  our  subject 
was  an  infant.  Here  he  grew  to  manhood,  and 
becoming  impressed  with  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  great  West,  turned  his  face  toward  the 
promised  land,  determined  to  get  a  fee  simple  to 
some  portion  of  it.  He  stopped  in  Decatur,  Ill., 
in  1856,  and  for  some  time  read  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Ira  B.  Curtis,  but,  changing  his  mind, 
he  dropped  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1857 
came  to  Plano,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home, 
and  for  some  time  was  engaged  as  a  professor  in 
teaching  dancing,  having  classes  in  Sandwich, 
Shabbona,  Bristol,  Yorkville  and  Plano.  He  soon 
purchased  a  farm  (which  he  still  owns)  of  sixty-one 
acres  in  Section  26,  near  Plano.  This  was  once  a 
part  of  the  Eldredge  estate.  He  resides  on  his 
farm,  but  is  daily  to  be  found  in  Plano  City,  at¬ 
tending  to  official  and  other  business.  He  has 
been  quite  successfully  engaged  as  a  dealer  in 
horses,  his  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  animal 
being  excellent,  and  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
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speed  ring;  is  also  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Kendall  County  Fair  Association. 
He  is  now  serving  as  a  constable  and  special  po¬ 
liceman  of  Plano  City,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
its  enterprising  citizens. 

His  present  wife  is  Nellie  E.,  daughter  of  John 
M.  Taylor.  She  is  a  native  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
He  has  one  son,  Charles  Edward,  born  to  his  first 
wife.  Mr.  La  Suer  is  a  fair  and  consistent  Dem¬ 
ocrat  in  his  political  sympathies. 


[AMES  J.  HUME.  This  gentleman  has  an  un- 
I  usual  war  record.  He  has  three  honorable  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  army,  each  time  mustered 
out  at  the  end  of  his  service.  He  was  amonof 
the  first  to  volunteer  in  the  three-months’  service 
in  April,  1801,  in  Company  H.,  Tenth  Illinois  Vol¬ 
unteers,  and  served  the  term.  Then,  September 
23,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A.,  Thirty-sixth 
Illinois  Cavalry,  and  served  a  term  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  reenlisted  as  a  veteran  at  New  Orleans, 
and  in  the  changes  in  the  command  his  company 
was  consolidated  with  the  Tenth  Illinois  Cavalry, 
was  made  Company  M. ,  and  was  mustered  in  at 
Brownsville,  Ark.,  in  November,  1865.  He  was 
in  the  service  of  his  country  from  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter,  until  peace  followed  Appomattox.  Some 
of  his  experiences  are,  as  given  by  his  statement, 
that,  when  guarding  in  the  rear  of  Grant's  army, 
at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  he  was  at  one 
time  seventeen  days,  and  another  time,  twenty-one 
days,  in  the  saddle,  and  at  no  time  was  off  his 
horse  more  than  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and 
often  not  that  long  at  any  one  time.  He  was  in 
the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  Iuka  and  Corinth,  and 
many  smaller  skirmishes.  During  the  long  serv¬ 
ice  he  was  continually  at  his  post  of  duty;  never 
was  in  the  hospital,  and  was  never  so  much  as 
wounded  by  the  enemy,  even  slightly. 

James  J.  Hume  was  born  in  Marion  County, 
Ohio,  March  20,  1833,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
seven  children  (five  sons  and  two  daughters)  of 
James  Hume,  who  was  born  about  1790,  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  paternal  an¬ 
cestors  were  from  England,  and  on  the  maternal 
side  from  Scotland.  James  Hume  married  Mary 


McWilliams,  who  died  when  her  son  James  J.  was 
three  months  old.  When  the  son  was  thirteen 
years  old,  his  father  moved  to  Indiana,  Marshall 
County.  James  J.  was  but  little  past  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  he  went  to  South  Bend,  Ind. , 
were  he  learned  the  saddler’s  trade.  Completing 
this,  he  traveled  some  years,  and  worked  as  a 
journeyman.  During  this  time  he  was  in  several 
States,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
going  east  as  far  as  Pennsylvania.  He  returned 
to  Indiana  in  1855,  in  the  following  year  migrated 
to  Kendall  County,  Ill.,  and  in  June  opened  a 
harness  and  saddle  shop  in  Plano,  where  he  was 
engaged  until  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out, 
October  20,  1867,  he  was  joined  in  marriage 
with  Eunice  M.  Swift.  She  was  born  in  Cherry  Val- 
ley,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  May  24,  1835.  Soon  after 
marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  located  on  a  part 
of  the  old  Swift  homestead,  in  Section  23,  Little 
Rock  Township;  there  they  engaged  in  farming, 
and  have  since  made  this  their  home.  He  added 
a  dairy  to  his  other  farm  interests,  in  1874.  They 
have  had  born  to  them  two  children :  Frankie  C. , 
the  eldest,  was  thirteen  months  old  when  he  died; 
Irena  E.  was  born  September  24,  1873.  The  family 
are  worshipers  at  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Plano,  of  which  church  he  is  a  deacon. 


FREDERICK  ESCH.  of  the  firm  Esch  Bros. 
&  Rabe,  Oswego  Village,  whose  extensive 
ice  houses  and  ice  interests  reach  into 
Northern  Wisconsin,  is  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  was  born  at  Stettin,  September  19, 
1843,  son  of  John  and  Fredericka  (Harger)  Esch, 
who  came  to  America  in  1868,  and  located  in 
Chicago,  where  three  sons  and  two  daughters  grew 
up  to  them.  The  father  died  in  that  city  in  1874. 
Of  the  family,  Gust  and  William  live  in  Chicago, 
and,  with  F rederick  K. ,  form  the  company  of 
Esch  Bros. ;  Lena  is  the  wife  of  John  Reder,  of 
Chicago,  and  Fredericka  is  the  wife  of  Frederick 
Rabe,  of  the  above  firm.  In  1881,  Mr.  Esch  came 
to  Kendall  County.  He  married,  in  Germany,  Miss 
Sophia  Flecher,  who  was  born  March  18,  1844,  by 
whom  he  has  the  following  named  children:  John, 
born  September  29,  1867;  Fredericka,  born  October 
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16,  1869;  August,  born  December  14,  1871;  Min 
nie,  born  August  23,  1874;  Anna,  born  November 
14,  1878;  Augusta,  born  May  11,  1881;  Louis, 
born  November  18,  1883;  Lizzie,  born  December 
8,  1884,  and  Charlie,  born  August  19,  1887. 

Mr.  Esck,  from  early  youth,  has  applied  him¬ 
self  closely  to  business,  and  his  achieved  success 
was  won  through  persistent  energy  and  persever¬ 
ance,  and  through  no  moneyed  inheritance.  He 
is  highly  respected  as  a  citizen,  and  takes  an 
active  part,  by  means  and  influence,  in  promoting 
all  those  interests  that  are  best  calculated  to  ben¬ 
efit  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  resident. 


ATTHEW  PATTERSON.  The  earliest 
settlers  of  Bristol  Township,  Kendall 
County,  are  fast  passing  away.  Of  the 
few  remaining  the  subject  of  this  bio¬ 
graphical  memoir  is  one  of  the  best  known.  He 
was  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  October  18,  1812, 
and  is  a  son  of  Alexander  and  Mary  (Stuart) 
Patterson,  residents  of  Ayrshire,  where  both  died 
several  years  after  Matthew  had  immigrated  to 
America.  The  latter  learned  his  father’s  trade  of 
stone  mason,  at  which  he  worked  there  until  his 
marriage,  June  20,  1837.  Two  days  later  he  and 
his  young  wife  left  their  birthplace  to  seek  a  bet¬ 
ter  fortune  in  the  New  World;  they  landed  in 
New  York  in  August,  and,  continuing  their  journey 
west  by  way  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  came  direct  to  Illi¬ 
nois.  His  objective  point  was  the  town  of  Little 
Rock,  in  Kendall  County,  where  he  had  a  friend 
living.  His  first  stop  was  at  Elgin,  and  thence  he 
went  and  worked  on  a  farm  three  miles  below  Os¬ 
wego,  for  a  brother  Scotchman,  William  Ross.  In 
1838  he  took  up  the  farm  which  he  yet  owns  on 
Section  10,  in  Bristol  Township.  On  this  place  he 
lived  until  March,  1881,  when  he  retired  from  act¬ 
ive  labor,  and  removed  to  his  present  home,  at 
Bristol  Station. 

Mr.  Patterson’s  wife,  Jane  (Connell),  was  born 
in  Ayrshire,  February  28,  1817,  and  died  on  the 
farm  September  16,  1880.  Their  union  had  been 
blessed  with  eight  children,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  another,  Jane,  became  the  wife  of 
George  Ecles,  who  removed  to  Iowa,  and  died 


there  December  9,  1877.  The  other  six  are  Janet, 
who  is  now  the  wife  of  Simon  Dixon,  and  is  living 
at  Bristol  Station;  Alexander,  married  to  Nancy 
Stockslager,  a  farmer  in  Bristol  Township;  Will¬ 
iam,  a  farmer  in  same  town,  married  to  Mary 
Ann  Cosleman,  who  is  deceased;  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Charles  Cosleman,  and  residing  in  Nebraska; 
John,  married  to  Margaret  McQuirk,  and  a  res¬ 
ident  of  Bristol  Station;  and  Margaret  Ann,  with 
her  husband,  John  Miller,  living  with  her  father. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  marked  with  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  better  class  of  sturdy  Scotchmen'.  His 
rugged  independence  and  sterling  uprightness 
have  made  him  many  friends  in  the  township 
where  he  has  so  long  lived,  and  in  which  he  has 
held  about  every  office  in  the  gift  of  its  citizens, 
such  as  supervisor,  road  commissioner,  assessor 
for  nine  years,  school  director  for  twenty-five  years, 
etc. ,  and  in  every  position  he  has  given  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  He  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member  since  its  organization.  He  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Accustomed  to  the  rather  bleak  climate  of  his 
northern  home,  and  arriving  here  at  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  time  of  the  year,  Mr.  Patterson  describes 
the  prospect  in  his  new  home  as  enchanting  at  that 
time.  The  prairie,  unbroken  for  miles,  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  grasses  and  bright  flowers  of  every  hue, 
and  seemed  almost  a  paradise.  But  hard  work 
succeeded  to  romance,  and  from  this  same  flower- 
strewn  prairie,  Mr.  Patterson  has,  by  honest  toil 
and  thrift,  won  a  comfortable  competence. 


;OHN  FINDLAY,  a  representative  farmer  of 
Seward  Township,  was  born  in  Renfrew- 
I  shire,  Scotland,  December  25,  1822,  and  is 
a  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Stephenson) 
Findlay.  In  1828  or  1829,  his  parents  immigrated 
with  their  family  to  Canada,  locating  at  Leeds, 
where  they  owned  and  carried  on  a  farm,  and 
reared  a  family  of  eleven  children.  At  that  place 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  assisted  his  father  in 
farm  work,  until  about  twenty  years  of  age,  when 
he  left  the  parental  roof,  and  came  to  Illinois, 
three  years  later  settling  in  Seward  Township, 
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where  he  has  ever  since  resided  and  been  actively 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  married, 
June  29,  1853,  at  Plainfield,  Ill.,  to  Miss  Mary 
Broadbent,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann  (Siddall) 
Broadbent.  By  this  union  ten  children  were  born, 
eight  of  whom  are  living,  named  as  follows:  Will¬ 
iam  H. ,  Margaret  A.,  Stephen,  Elizabeth,  John, 
Marietta,  Joseph  and  Sarah  Jane.  Marietta  is 
now  Mrs.  James  Toovey,  of  Joliet,  Ill.;  Margaret 
is  the  widow  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Howard,  of 
Seward  Township ;  Stephen  married  Ada  Bull,  and 
is  now  a  resident  of  Seward  Township.  Mr.  Find¬ 
lay  is  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  this  local¬ 
ity;  is  respected  and  trusted  by  his  neighbors,  and 
on  several  occasions  has  served  his  vicinity  in  local 
public  offices,  and  is  now  school  director  of  his  dis¬ 
trict.  His  farm  consists  of  324  acres  of  well  im¬ 
proved  land,  on  which  he  resides  with  his  family. 


F.ETER  COONEY,  farmer  and  stock  raiser, 
was  born  in  Mayfield,  Ohio,  the  son  of 
Daniel  and  Rebecca  (Foust)  Cooney,  of 
Perry  County.  Penn.,  whose  ancestry  dates 
back  to  an  early  settlement  of  these  families  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  fromAlsace  and  Lorraine. 
Daniel  Cooney  lived  four  years  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  then  four  years  in  Ohio,  and  in  1837 
removed  with  his  family  to  Kendall  County,  Ill., 
where  five  sons  and  three  daughters  grew  up  to 
them:  George,  a  farmer  of  Na-au -say  Township; 
William,  in  Colorado;  Samuel,  near  Plano;  Eman¬ 
uel,  inNa-au-say;  Sarah,  wife  of  William  Ernst,  of 
Kansas;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  Austin,  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  Louisa,  wife  of  Joseph  Dieter,  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  They  are  all  engaged  in  farming  pursuits. 
The  ancestry  of  this  family  holds  a  worthy  place 
in  the  first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  and  during 
the  war  for  Independence  did  active  and  honora¬ 
ble  duty  as  soldiers  in  that  gi’eat  struggle.  Peter 
Cooney  grew  to  manhood  in  Oswego  Township, 
and  like  the  rest  pursued  the  vocation  of  a  farmer. 
He  here  married  Miss  Amanda  Carpenter,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  David  W.  and  Sarah  (Davis)  Carpenter, 
natives  of  Ohio.  They  have  a  family  of  two  sons 
and  three  daughters:  Elnora  is  wife  of  Wesley 
Keck,  of  Sugar  Grove  Township,  Kane  Co. ,  Ill.; 


Alzora  is  the  wife  of  Henry  F.  Ware,  of  Aurora; 
Mary,  Cyrus  and  Sidney  are  yet  under  the  paren¬ 
tal  roof.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooney  have  held  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Congregational  Church  for  many 
years.  He  is  an  official  in  same,  and  one  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  church  at  Oswego.  He 
has  also  served  on  the  board  of  school  directors 
of  his  district  on  several  occasions. 


SA  MANCHESTER,  one  of  the  old  settlers 
of  Big  Grove  Township,  was  born  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1809,  in  Little  Compton  Township, 
R.  I. ,  and  when  three  years  of  age  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  He 
worked  on  a  farm  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
receiving  the  advantages  of  the  common  schools. 
After  attaining  his  sixteenth  year  he  went  to 
Oneida  County  and  learned  the  tailor’s  trade,  on 
the  completion  of  which  he  traveled  as  journeyman 
for  three  years,  visiting  in  the  meantime  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Virginia,  Canada  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  other 
places,  to  see  the  country,  as  well  as  to  familiarize 
himself  with  his  trade.  About  that  time  he  mar¬ 
ried  Julia  Ann  Burnham,  daughter  of  Dyer  Burn¬ 
ham,  whose  wife’s  maiden  name  was  Cone.  After 
his  marriage  Mr.  Manchester  settled  in  Colosse, 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  engaged  in  business 
on  his  own  account.  In  June,  1838,  he  left 
Oswego  County  with  his  wife  and  three  children 
and  moved  to  DeWitt,  Carroll  County,  Mo.,  where 
he  purchased  a  house  and  lot.  There  he  intended 
to  make  his  home,  but,  being  an  adherent  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints’  doctrine,  he  was  driven  off  by 
a  mob  opposed  to  that  belief.  He  then  went  to 
Caldwell  County,  but,  still  feeling  insecure,  returned 
to  De  Witt  and  shortly  after  moved  to  Columbia, 
Boone  County,  Mo.,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 
The  following  spring  he  set  out  for  Kendall 
County,  Ill.,  made  the  entire  journey  in  a  wagon, 
and  arrived  in  July  at  Newark.  Here  he  purchased 
a  claim  in  Fox  Township,  and  later  purchased  one 
in  Big  Grove  Township,  which  he  afterward 
entered  from  the  Government  and  has  since  owned. 
He  then  sold  his  land  in  Fox  Township  to  William 
Pease,  and  purchased  more  near  his  own  property 
at  Newark.  He  carried  on  his  trade  in  Newark 
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for  several  years,  was  also  engaged  in  commercial 
business  in  the  town,  conducted  a  drug  store,  sold 
ready-made  clothing  and  ran  farm  machinery, 
operated  a  sawmill,  and  at  the  same  time  attended 
to  his  farm,  but  since  1884  has  been  retired.  His 
first  wife  died,  leaving  one  child,  Julia  A.,  now 
wife  of  Irus  McCoy,  of  Chicago;  his  second  wife 
was  Adaline  H.,  sister  of  his  first  wife,  who  died, 
the  mother  of  four  children:  Helen  G.,  wife  of 
James  Rood,  of  Montgomery,  Kas. ;  Eugene  A.,  a 
merchant  in  Sandwich;  Cora,  at  home,  unmarried, 
and  William,  on  the  home  farm.  His  present  wife 
was  Mrs.  Charlotte  Heavener,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Casler,  of  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Manchester  cast  his  first  vote  for  Andrew 
J ackson,  and  has  since  been  Democratic  in  his 
ideas.  He  has  been  three  times  elected  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  once  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints.  Mr.  Manchester  has  always  been  temper¬ 
ate,  never  used  tobacco  nor  whisky,  has  been  a  tire¬ 
less  worker,  and  is  truly  a  self  made  man. 

F^ROFESSOR  W.  C.  BELDEN,  a  prominent 
and  popular  educator  of  Kendall  County,  is  a 
native  of  Illinois,  and  was  born  April  29, 
1860,  in  Marseilles,  La  Salle  County,  the 
eldest  son  of  Samuel  O.  and  Elizabeth  (Nicholson) 
Belden.  The  latter  was  a  native  of  Canada,  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  D.  Nicholson.  Samuel  O.  Bel¬ 
den  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  cabinet  maker 
by  trade,  who  first  immigrated  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  thence  to  this  State,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming,  but  finally  located  in  Joliet,  where  he 
now  resides. 

Prof.  Belden  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  neighborhood,  his  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  being  supplemented  by  the  best  advantages 
which  Joliet  afforded,  and  elaborated  at  the  Normal 
School  conducted  by  Mrs.  Alex.  McIntosh,  a 
prominent  educator,  of  Joliet.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  teaching  in  Will  County,  where 
he  taught  five  years  in  succession  in  one  locality. 

From  Will  County  he  came  to  Lisbon,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1883,  and  was  employed  as  principal  of 
the  school  at  that  place,  which  position  he  has 


since  held.  He  is  a  fine  penman,  a  thorough  and 
competent  teacher;  is  abreast  with  the  times  in 
educational  work ;  is  conscientious  and  honest  in  the 
exercise  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  wherever 
his  line  of  work  is  carefully  scrutinized,  it  bears  a 
rigid  test.  He  has  acquired  an  enviable  reputa 
tion  as  a  public  speaker,  and  exercises  no  small 
influence  in  local  politics.  He  is  an  ardent  Repub¬ 
lican.  He  is  a  lover  of  blooded  horses,  and  is 
owner  of  some  fine  animals,  which  he  keeps  both 
as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  of  profit. 

March  27,  1884,  Prof.  Belden  married  Miss 
Blanche  Thornburg,  who  was  born  in  Cliannahon, 
Will  County,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Crumpton)  Thornburg.  To  this  union  has  been 
born  one  son — Clinton  E. 


Leonard  owen  lathrop,  a  native  of 

I  Kendall  County,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
_ 1  Bristol,  January  8,  1840.  His  father,  Sam¬ 
uel  S.  Lathrop,  came  from  Connecticut  to 
Chicago,  Ill.,  in  June,  1832.  He  was  a  carpenter 
and  joiner  by  trade,  and  being  one  of  the  few  skilled 
workmen  in  the  place  at  that  time,  commanded 
good  wages  for  making  doors  and  window  sashes, 
soon  accumulating  a  small  capital.  This  he  in¬ 
vested  in  town  lots,  which  in  those  days  soon  be¬ 
came  valuable.  He  sold  them  and  came  to  Bristol, 
Kendall  County,  where  he  bought  a  large  farm  and 
commenced  improving  it.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
married  Nancy  McClellan,  daughter  of  James  and 
Fanny  McClellan.  She  was  born  in  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  April  8,  1822.  Owen  (for  our  subject  is 
generally  known  by  that  name)  was  their  first¬ 
born.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  mastered  the 
details  of  the  husbandman’s  vocation;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  learned,  under  his  father’s  care,  how  to 
well  use  the  tools  of  the  carpenter.  He  gained  a 
fair  English  education  in  the  public  schools,  and 
when  sixteen  years  old,  assumed  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  life  and  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  was 
employed  at  carpenter  work  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  best  architects  in  the  city — J.  M.  Van 
Osdel — who  is  still  living  and  in  active  business, 
and  who,  in  the  rebuilding  of  Chicago  after  the 
great  fire,  superintended  the  erection  of  many 
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of  the  fiuest  buildings,  much  to  his  credit,  among 
them  being  the  Palmer  House,  the  Tremont  House, 
and  others.  Owen  remained  thereuntil  the  fall  of 
1857,  when  he  returned  to  Bristol  and  worked  as 
a  journeyman  at  his  trade  .until  February,  1858, 
when  he  went  to  Hopeville,  Conn. ,  eight  miles 
from  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  engaged  as  a  clerk 
in  a  general  factory  village  store,  owned  by  his  two 
uncles,  Henry  and  Edwin  Lathrop.  He  continued 
with  them  until  June,  1861,  when,  the  dark  clouds 
of  rebellion  having  spread  over  the  land,  the  young 
man  dropped  the  yard  stick  and  the  tea-scale 
weights  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Bristol, 
where  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Fourth  Illinois 
Cavalry,  in  whose  ranks  he  served  until  June, 
1863,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  for  dis¬ 
ability,  having  taken  part  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  and  in  the  great  and  bloody 
battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  lesser  engagements,  the  regiment 
having  led  Gen.  Grant’s  advance  in  his  first  cam- 

O 

paign. 

When  discharged,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
regimental  surgeon  that  Mr.  Lathrop  could  not  live; 
he  returned  to  his  home,  and,  after  partially  re¬ 
covering  his  health,  he,  in  September,  1864,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  agent  for  McNairy,  Claflin 
&  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  military  bridge  build¬ 
ers,  with  his  office  and  headquarters  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  engaged  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  rail- 
road  bridges  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
burned  by  the  rebel  general,  Price,  in  his  great  raid 
through  that  State.  After  the  completion  of  this 
work,  in  April,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  Covington, 
Ky. ,  where  he  still  continued  in  the  military  bridge 
business  until  peace  was  declared,  the  declaration 
immediately  stopping  all  military  works.  He  then 
returned  to  his  home,  in  Kendall  County,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  his  trade  with  the  determination  of 
saving  a  little  capital  and  getting  into  some  per¬ 
manent  business,  which  he  accomplished  during 
the  following  three  years.  He  removed  to  Plano, 
Kendall  County,  in  February,  1868,  and  at  first  em¬ 
barked  in  the  brick- making  business,  successfully 
conducting  the  same  for  four  years,  and  from  his 
yard  quite  a  number  of  the  brick  blocks  in  Plano 
were  built.  The  business,  not  being  as  profitable 


as  he  desired,  was  abandoned.  He  then  pur¬ 
chased  a  hardware  establishment  of  W.  C.  Andrus, 
and  in  that  business  he  is  still  engaged,  carrying 
a  large  stock  of  hardware  and  stoves,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  same  a  tin  shop.  He  is  a  gentleman 
respected  by  all  who  know  him,  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and,  although  not  what  is  termed  an  office- 
seeker,  has  held  most  of  the  offices  in  the  gift,  of 
the  people  of  the  city  and  township,  among  them 
town  clerk,  town  treasurer,  township  trustee,  town 
collector,  president  of  town  board,  alderman,  and 
at  present  supervisor  and  member  of  the  county 
board  (his  second  term).  He  is  what  may  be 
styled  a  self  made  man,  as  he  has  never  had  any 
extra  advantages  for  education  (not  having  attend¬ 
ed  school  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age),  and 
has  never  received  a  legacy  from  any  rich  relative; 
whatever  he  has  accomplished  at  all  worthy  of 
commendation  has  been  through  his  native  energy 
and  individual  efforts.  He  was  married,  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1871,  to  Josie  A.  Parsons,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Sarah  Engle  Parsons,  of  Plano,  Ken¬ 
dall  Co.,  Ill.  She  was  born  in  August,  1851,  in 
the  township  of  Little  Rock,  Kendall  County.  To 
this  marriage  have  been  born  two  daughters:  Lena 
Emma  and  Sarah  Nancy.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity. 

FETER  MORRISON,  of  Lisbon  Village,  was 
born  May  26,  1839,  in  Bradford  County, 
Pa.,  a  son  of  William  and  Henrietta  (Shep¬ 
herd)  Morrison,  the  former  a  native  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  latter  of  Irish  progenitors.  William 
Morrison  came  from  his  native  country  to  Canada 
in  1830,  thence  to  Bradford  County,  Penn.,  and 
when  our  subject  was  two  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  with  their  family  to  Canada,  where  they 
engaged  in  farming;  to  the  latter  vocation  Peter  was 
reared  at  his  Canadian  home.  In  1865  he  came  to 
Libson  Township,  and,  in  the  employ  of  John  Ross, 
learned  the  butchering  business.  He  remained 
an  employ^  one  year,  then  became  Mr.  Ross’  part¬ 
ner,  and  a  year  afterward  bought  Mr.  Ross’  inter 
est,  and  has  since  successfully  carried  on  the 
business  alone.  He  is  a  self-made  man  financially; 
beginning  with  little  or  no  means,  he  has,  by  good 
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business  management  and  application,  become 
one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  bis  adopted  borne; 
bas  excellent  property  in  Libson  Village;  valuable 
building  lots  in  Kansas  City,  and  a  good  farm 
located  near  tbe  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  in  Franklin 
County,  Neb.  He  is  a  member  of  Orient  Lodge, 
No.  323,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  was  married  January 
15,  1868,  to  Mary  E.  Wilkinson,  a  native  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anna  (Lindsey) 
Wilkinson.  By  this  union  there  were  five  chil¬ 
dren,  named  Willie,  Blanchard,  Edna,  Ina  and 
Maud.  The  mother  of  this  family  died  October  -1, 
1879.  He  was  married  to  his  present  wife  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1887  Her  maiden  name  was  Anna  Ailey, 
a  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  (Fortuner, )  Ailey, 
of  Ohio,  who  came  to  Iroquois  County  about  the 
year  1865. 


OBERT  ALEX.  MC  CLELLAND,  M.  D. 
The  McClelland  family  are  of  Scotch  ex¬ 
traction,  and  of  that  numerous  body  who 
emigrated,  during  the  religious  troubled  in 
their  own  country,  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  where 
Alexander  McClelland,  father  of  Robert  A.,  was 
born  in  1830.  In  1847,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  immigrated  to  the  New  World,  settling  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  There  he  procured  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  New  York  &  Harlem  Railroad,  on 
which  he  finally  became  conductor.  He  stayed  on 
that  road  until  1854,  when,  allured  by  the  great 
possibilities  of  the“  West,”  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  there  became  connected  with  the  Michigan 
Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  now  known 
as  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  With  that 
corporation  he  has  ever  since  been  identified,  being 
now  freight  transfer  agent  at  the  depot  in  Chicago. 
His  faithful  service  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  during  the  thirty-three  years  he  has  worked  for 
that  corporation,  he  has  never  forfeited  a  day’s 
wages;  and  the  appreciation  in  which  he  is  held  is 
shown  by  the  well-paid  position  to  which  he  was 
appointed  when  he  expressed  a  desire  to  give  up 
more  active  duties,  the  company  wishing  to  retain 
his  services.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a  charter  member  of  Home 
Lodge,  No.  508,  F.  &  A.  M. ,  Chicago. 

While  in  New  York  City  Mr.  Alexander  Mc¬ 


Clelland  was  married  to  Isabel  Hardgrove,  also  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  this  country  the 
year  following  her  future  husband’s  emigration. 
She  died  March  31,  1880.  They  had  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons,  William 
Henry  and  John,  died  in  infancy,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  Martha,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  leaving  Robert 
A.  the  only  survivor  of  the  family.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  May  13,  1854,  and  was  but  a 
few  months  old  when  his  parents  removed  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  that  city  he  attended  school  until  the 
age  of  fifteen,  when  he  entered  a  drug  store  as  a 
clerk,  continuing  in  that  business  seven  years,  and 
reading  medicine  during  that  time.  In  1875  he 
attended  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  graduat¬ 
ing  from  that  institution  in  1878.  On  May  1,  of 
that  year,  he  removed  to  Yorkville,  Kendall  Co., 
Ill.,  where  he  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  coroner  of  the 
county;  was  re-elected  in  1883,  and  is  still  filling 
that  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  The  Doctor  has  built  up  a  lucrative 
practice,  and  is  regarded  as  the  leading  physician 
of  the  place  where  he  resides.  September  29, 
1881,  he  was  married  to  Maggie,  daughter  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  (Cochran)  Stevenson,  of 
Specie  Grove,  Kendall  County,  both  of  whom  are 
deceased.  In  their  lifetime  they  owned  and  lived 
upon  the  farm  taken  up  by  Peter  Minkle,  in  1833. 
The  Stevensons  were  also  among  the  early  settlers 
of  the  county.  Mrs.  McClelland  died  June  20, 
1887.  Their  union  had  been  blessed  with  two  sons, 
one  of  whom,  Hugh,  died  in  infancy.  The  sur¬ 
vivor  is  Robert  Alex. ,  Jr. ,  born  May  27,  1882.  The 
Doctor  takes  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  for  four  years  was  secretary  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Central  County  Committee;  for  six  years  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  two 
years  of  that  time  being  its  president.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bristol  Congregational  Church,  as 
was  also  his  wife.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
Kendall  Lodge,  No.  471,  F.  &A.  M.,  of  Yorkville; 
Sandwich  Chapter,  R.  A.  M. ,  and  Aurora  Com - 
mandery,  No.  22,  K.  T.  He  is  also  connected  with 
the  Aurora,  Fox  River  and  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  has  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 
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SETH  C.  SLEEZER  was  born  in  Providence, 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. ,  December  31,  1820,  and 
came  to  Newark,  this  State,  in  May,  1846. 
He  first  rented  land  on  the  edge  of  La  Salle 
County  for  about  two  years,  and  in  1849  pur¬ 
chased  240  "acres  in  Fox  Township  from  Griffin 
Smith,  and  also  some  timber  land  in  Big  Grove. 
About  six  acres  of  the  land  were  broken,  and  a 
small  unfinished  house  was  the  only  improvement 
on  it.  After  nearly  a  year's  residence  he  sold  160 
acres  of  this  land  to  the  former  owner,  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  went  to  California  by  the  overland 
route;  but,  being  dissatisfied  there,  he  returned 
the  following  year,  reaching  home  in  February, 
1852.  Upon  his  return  he  resumed  farming, 
working  his  own  land  and  renting  some  adjoining, 
and  continued  three  years.  He  then  sold  out  and 
located  on  Section  4,  where  he  bought  land, 
added  to  his  original  purchase  at  different  times, 
and  now  has  335  acres.  There  he  resided  from 
1855  to  1886,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  retired 
in  Newark.  He  spent  the  year  1873  in  Arkansas, 
whither  he  went  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
his  home,  but  soon  learned  that  this  State  suited 
him  better,  though  he  purchased  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Arkansas.  His  father  was  George 
Sleezer,  a  native  of  Providence,  N.  Y. ,  and  a  son 
of  Martin  Sleezer,  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Germany. 
Martin  was  taken  by  a  press-gang,  put  on  board 
ship  and  brought  to  America.  He  left  the  British 
army  on  Long  Island,  joined  the  army  under  Wash¬ 
ington,  and. was  sent  into  the  country  until  the 
close  of  the  war;  was  then  honorably  discharged, 
and  located  in  what  is  now  Providence,  N.  Y., 
where  he  died.  He  never  applied  for  a  pension, 
and  destroyed  his  papers  that  no  others  might. 
His  wife,  before  her  marriage,  had  been  captured 
by  the  Indians,  who  killed  her  mother,  the  hired 
man  and  an  infant  sister,  but  this  girl  (our  sub¬ 
ject’s  grandmother),  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Iudians,  was  angry,  which  pleased  them,  and  her 
life  was  spared.  After  four  years  spent  in  cap¬ 
tivity  she  was  redeemed  by  the  United  States 
Government,  eventually  married  Martin  Sleezer, 
and  bore  her  husband  three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters:  Phebe,  Anna,  George,  Martin  and  Abram. 
Of  these,  George,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 


the  only  one  who  came  to  this  State.  His  wife 
was  Clarissa  Covell,  the  daughter  of  Seth  and  Han¬ 
nah  (Finch)  Covell.  The  Covells  were  of  Welsh, 
the  Finches  of  English  stock,  and  were  among 
the  patriots  of  the  Revolution. 

Seth  C.  Sleezer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
when  very  young  moved  with  his  parents  to  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  where  his  mother  died,  and  he  then 
went  to  live  with  his  grandfather  Covell.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  began  for  himself  as  a  clerk 
in  a  store  at  Albany,  where  he  remained  one  sum¬ 
mer.  Finding  the  confinement  of  the  store  not 
agreeable,  he  abandoned  the  situation.  He  then 
went  to  Onondaga  County,  and  shortly  after  to  - 
Jefferson  County,  where  he  remained  over  three 
years,  working  on  a  farm.  He  then  returned  to 
Saratoga  County,  and,  September  24,  1842,  mar¬ 
ried  Eliza  A.  Kellogg,  who  was  born  April  24, 
1823,  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  the  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  in  a  family  of  nine  children  born  to  Asa  and 
Polly  (Marvin)  Kellogg.  Asa  was  a  son  of  Martin 
Kellogg,  who  descended  from  Pilgrim  stock.  The 
children  born  to  Asa  and  Polly  Kellogg  were 
Lydia,  Martin,  Lucy,  Susan,  Fannie,  Nathaniel, 
Eliza  Ann  and  Charles.  Of  these  Susan  (Mrs. 
Calvin  Davis)  and  Mrs.  Sleezer  came  to  this  State; 
the  others  reside  in  New  York.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sleezer  were  born  twelve  children:  Flavius, 
George  M. ,  Eliza  A. ,  Martha  A. ,  Charles  E. ,  Ezra 
B.,  Seth  C.,  Jr.,  William  C. ,  Frederick,  Flavius 
J.  (2),  Mary  J.  and  Lucy  J. ,  all  of  whom  lived  to 
be  grown  except  Lucy  J.  Two  of  the  above,  Fla¬ 
vius  and  George,  lost  their  lives  in  the  defense 
of  their  country.  Flavius  was  a  member  of  the 
Ninety -first  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  was  killed  December  27,  1862,  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  by  Morgan’s  men,  on  their  last  raid.  George 
was  a  member  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  died  of  typhoid  pneu¬ 
monia,  at  Camp  Butler,  November  13,  1864,  at  the 
general  hospital.  Eliza  A.  resides  at  Colfax,  Mc¬ 
Lean  County,  the  wife  of  Matthias  Carter;  Martha 
A.  resides  at  State  Center,  Iowa,  the  wife  of  Charles 
W.  Brinhall;  Charles  E.  is  a  farmer  in  Big  Grove; 
Ezra  B.  is  a  farmer  in  Fox  Township;  Seth  C.,  Jr., 
is  on  the  homestead,  farming;  William  C.  is  a 
farmer  in  Fox  Township;  Frederick  is  a  harness- 
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maker  in  Newark;  Flavius  J.  is  a  farmer  in  this 
township,  and  Mary  J.  is  a  teacher.  Mr.  Sleezer 
has  been  identified  with  the  Baptist  Church  for 
forty-eight  years,  and  has  served  as  deacon  for 
thirty  years. 


I(  SRAEL  LUM  KELSEY.  Among  the  repre¬ 
sentative  men  of  Kendall  County,  who  have 
been  identified  with  its  farming  and  commer¬ 
cial  interests  for  many  years,  is  Israel  Lum 
Kelsey,  who  was  born  in  Chester  Township,  Mor¬ 
ris  Co.,  N.  J.,  January  27,  1828.  His  father, 
-  James  Y.  Kelsey,  was  born  near  Elizabethtown 
in  about  1800,  and  married  Margaret  Graham, 
whose  father,  a  native  of  Scotland,  settled  in  New 
Jersey,  and  raised  a  family.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  our  subject  came  west  with  his  parents,  who 
first  located  in  Genoa  Township,  De  Kalb  County, 
where  they  pre-empted  and  improved  a  claim.  Is¬ 
rael  L.  came  to  Big  Grove  Township  in  the  spring 
of  1847,  and  worked  for  a  time  at  $10  per 
month.  December  24,  1848,  he  married  Mercy 
Melvina  Burgess,  who  was  born  in  Sullivan,  N.  Y. , 
April  3,  1831,  the  only  living  daughter  of  Esaae 
Burgess.  After  marriage  Mr.  Kelsey  bought 
eighty  acres  of  land  for  $1,000,  for  which  he 
went  in  debt;  kept  it  two  years,  and  then  paid 
$500  for  eighty  acres,  unimproved.  There  he  re¬ 
mained  five  years,  and  after  improving  the  prop¬ 
erty,  sold  it  and  bought  276  acres  on  Root  Ridge, 
Sections  19  and  20,  Lisbon  Township,  for  which 
he  paid  $20  per  acre.  There  he  resided  from  1856 
to  1884,  and  during  that  time  also  traveled  for 
McCormick  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  He  then  rent¬ 
ed  the  farm,  came  to  Lisbon,  and  engaged  in  busi 
ness  with  H.  M.  Liscom,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Liscom  &  Kelsey.  The  partnership  continued  nine 
months,  when  Mr.  Kelsey  bought  out  his  partner’ s 
interest,  and  subsequently  associated  with  his  son- 
in-law,  C.  H.  Newman,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Kelsey  &  Newman;  they  are  engaged  in  general 
merchandising,  in  connection  with  which  they 
have  a  drug  store,  presided  over  by  a  practical 
druggist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelsey  have  three  chil¬ 
dren  living:  Amanda  M.,  Silas  E.,  and  Nellie  E. 
Amanda  M.  is  the  wife  of  Levi  O.  Munger  (son  of 


Rev.  Obediah  Munger),  and  resides  on  the  home 
farm;  Silas  E.  is  in  Kankakee  County,  and  Nellie 
E.  is  the  wife  of  Charles  H.  Newman,  in  business 
with  our  subject;  James  died  April  19,  1871,  aged 
nineteen  years.  Mr.  Kelsey’s  parents  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cfiurch;  were 
married  November  2,  1820,  and  died,  the  father 
May  17,  1879,  and  the  mother  April  28,  1873, 
aged  seventy-three  years;  the  father  was  a  man  of 
firm  convictions,  generous  impulses,  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Henry  Clay.  Politically,  Mr.  Kelsey  is 
a  Greenbacker,  and  thinks  Gen.  James  Weaver 
would  make  a  good  President.  In  addition  to  his 
other  enterprises  he  raises  and  breeds  fine  horses 
and  thoroughbreds  on  his  farm. 


I(  II  -t\ILLIAM  STANLEY  WEESE.  This  well- 
\ JN//  *aiown  horseman  and  horse  breeder  of 
M(  M [  Northern  Illinois,  was  born  in  Belleville, 
Upper  Canada,  May  12,  1838,  and  is  the 
son  of  John  and  Lora  Ann  (Howell)  Weese,  both 
natives  of  Canada.  Subject’s  paternal  grandfather 
was  William,  who  was  of  German  ancestry,  and 
who  served  in  the  American  Revolution.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  James 
Howell,  who  was  a  Yankee  by  birth.  William 
Weese,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  to 
farming,  but  this  not  being  congenial  to  his  tastes, 
he  left  home  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  com¬ 
menced  learning  the  blacksmith’s  trade.  Horses 
were  his  delight,  and  he  aspired  to  train  them.  He 
learned  his  trade  in  Shannonville,  Canada,  but 
left  that  town  in  March,  1858,  and  came  to  Ken¬ 
dall  County,  Ill.,  locating  at  Plattville,  and  at  first 
worked  for  a  time  with  an  uncle.  In  1859  he 
started  in  business  for  himself,  carrying  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  few  years  later  he  added 
wagons,  buggies,  sleighs,  etc.,  and  for  years  did  a 
large  business.  Since  his  arrival  here  he  has  been 
trading  in  horses,  but  within  the  last  few  years  he 
has  given  especial  attention  to  breeding  and  train- 
ing,  and  established  an  extensive  business.  He 
has  a  track,  trains  his  own  horses  and  does  his  own 
shoeing,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  State. 
He  keeps  about  thirty  horses  on  hand,  the  best  in 
the  State,  and  breeds  and  sells,  his  breeding  farm 
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containing  133  acres.  He  married,  February 
4,  1860,  Rosina  Edmonds,  born  in  this  county, 
daughter  of  George  and  Martha  Rickertson  Ed¬ 
monds.  To  this  union  have  been  born  five  chil¬ 
dren:  Lora,  Anna,  Walter,  Carrie  and  Mamie. 
Lora  resides  in  Seward  Township,  wife  of  Albert 
Hamson;  Anna  resides  in  Monona  County,  Iowa, 
wife  of  Fred.  McCloud,  who  is  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  is  a  native  of  Kendall  County;  Walter  is  a 
regular  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College, 
at  Toronto,  and  is  now  located  at  Ottawa,  Ill.,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


OBERT  WILKINSON,  a  representative 
and  prosperous  retired  farmer  of  Lisbon 
Township,  was  born  July  29,  1824,  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  and  is  a  son  of  Robert 
and  Ann  (Calem)  Wilkinson,  to  whom  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  children  were  born:  William,  James 
and  Ann,  who  remain  in  England,  and  John  and 
Robert,  who  came  to  America.  Robert  was  reared 
in  an  agricultural  district,  and,  when  a  young  man. 
was  for  some  time  overseer  on  a  farm  in  his  native 
county.  He  was  married  in  Yorkshire,  April  6, 
1850,  to  Miss  Ann  Stamper,  born  in  Yorkshire, 
December  27,  1831,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  (Sanders)  Stamper.  Just  one 
year  from  the  date  of  their  marriage  the  young 
couple  set  sail  for  America,  and  arrived  at  Sturges, 
Mich., May  22, 1851, following.  At  that  place  they 
remained  until  1853,  when  they  removed  to  Lis¬ 
bon  Township,  arriving  there  in  February,  where 
his  wife’s  brother,  Thomas  Stamper,  and  himself 
bought  eighty  acres  of  unimproved  land  on  Sec¬ 
tion  21,  in  partnership,  at  $6  per  acre,  and  on 
this  land  they  built  a  small  house.  The  partner¬ 
ship  continued  for  three  years,  when  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son  purchased  his  brother-in-law’s  interest,  since 
when  the  number  of  acres  has  been  increased  by  a 
purchase,  in  1861,  of  eighty  acres,  at  $25  per  acre, 
and  subsequently  eighty  acres,  on  Section  16,  to 
which  he  removed,  and  where  he  has  resided  since 
1883.  He  now  rents  his  land  and  lives  retired. 
To  our  subject  and  wife  have  been  born  nine  child¬ 
ren,  named  William  A.,  who  died  April  6,  1858; 
John  T. ;  Edward  J. ;  Fred  M. ;  Frank  W. ;  Alvin 


M. ;  George  H. ;  Minnie  A. ;  Bertha  J7. ,  who  died 
March  24,  1882. 

Edward  J. ,  Fred  M.  and  Alvin  M.  reside  in  Ring- 
gold  County,  Iowa,  engaged  in  farming.  John  T. 
Wilkinson  was  born  October  31,  1853,  and  is  the 
eldest  son  now  living.  He  was  married  December 
20,  1877,  to  Ellen  A.  Langdon;  a  daughter  of  H. 
S.  and  Jane  E.  (Kendall)  Langdon.  Mrs.  Ellen 
A.  Wilkinson  died  January  31,  1882,  leaving  three 
children,  named  Bernice  M. ,  Earl  C.  and  Howard 
H. ;  and  December  17,  1885,  John  T.  Wilkinson 
was  married  to  his  present  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Ellen  I.  Tallmadge,  a  native  of  Kendall  Town¬ 
ship,  and  a  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  (Litsey) 
Tallmadge.  John  T.  Wilkinson  is  a  prominent 
and  highly  respected  citizen;  is  now  carrying  on 
the  old  homestead  of  his  father;  has  been  town¬ 
ship  clerk  since  the  spring  of  1883;  has  served  his 
neighbors  as  school  director,  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  affairs  affecting  the  public  weal;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Lisbon  Center. 


V  'VILIAM  H.  SHUFELT  was  born  in 
\\A\/)  Taghkanick,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  April 
M[  V(  15,  1821,  and  is  the  only  son  of  his  par¬ 
ents.  His  father,  Peter  Shufelt,  was 
also  a  native  of  Columbia  County,  and  was  a  son 
of  Jeremiah  Shufelt,  who  was  raised  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y. ,  where  his  father,  John,  had  settled 
with  his  father,  George  Adam  Shufelt,  who  emi¬ 
grated  from  Germany  to  America,  and  settled  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ,  near  Rhinebeck,  several 
years  prior  to  the  Revolution.  This  George  Adam 
was  the  great-great-grandsire  of  our  subject.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War  he  did  not  take  a  part, 
having  conscientious  scruples  concerning  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  mother  country;  yet  he  was 
friendly  to  the  colonists  and  favored  them  in  every 
possible  way,  but  declined  to  take  up  arms.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  as  Gen.  Putnam’s  army  was 
passing  his  place  one  day,  and  water  being  inquired 
for,  George  Adam  remarked  he  had  plenty  of  cider 
in  the  cellar,  which  was  at  their  service,  and  they 
very  readily  rolled  out  the  casks  and  supplied 
|  themselves.  Jeremiah  Shufelt  married  Hannah 
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Harder,  whose  grandfather  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  of  the  Indians,  and  was  among  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Ten  children 
were  reared  to  Jeremiah  and  Hannah,  whose  names 
were  Peter,  John,  Thomas,  Jeremiah,  Jacob, 
George  A. ,  Nicholas,  Margaret,  Ann  M.  and  Eliza. 
All  of  these  settled  in  Columbia  County,  except 
Jeremiah,  who  removed  west  at  an  earl^  day  and 
died  in  Tennessee,  and  John,  who  died  in  Western 
New  York.  Peter  Shufelt,  the  father  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  married  Christina  Coon,  daughter  of  Peter  S. 
and  Catherine  (Decker)  Coon.  Eleven  children 
were  raised  to  maturity  of  the  offspring  of  Peter 
Coon  and  wife,  whose  names,  according  to  their 
birth,  are  Samuel  P.,  Christiana,  Mary,  Abram, 
Charity,  Peter  P.,  Ann,  John  P.,  Levi,  Cornelius 
and  Henry  P.,  alt  of  whom  settled  in  Columbia 
County,  except  Henry  P. ,  who  removed  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  in  1852,  and  there  died  in  1885.  Jere¬ 
miah  Shufelt,  the  grandfather  of  W.  H.,  was  born 
in  1767,  and  moved  with  his  father,  John,  to 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ,  about  1790,  and  settled 
where  his  family  was  born,  among  whom  was 
Peter,  father  of  W.  H. ,  who  was  born  April  13, 
1796,  and  was  raised  a  farmer.  He  married  Chris¬ 
tina  Coon,  by  whom  one  child  was  born,  viz. : 
William  Henry;  Catherine  and  Margaret  were  by  a 
subsequent  marriage  with  Hannah  Prosens.  Cath¬ 
erine  married  Robert  E.  Trafford,  and  resides  in 
Columbia  County;  Margaret  married  Richard  Van 
Vranken,  and  resides  in  Saratoga  County.  W.  H. 
Shufelt  was  brought  up  on  his  father’s  farm  and 
lived  with  him  until  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  when  he  married,  November  29,  1849,  Sarah 
M.  Lockwood,  who  was  born  in  Hillsdale,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y. ,  March  31,  1823,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sallie  (Sturges)  Lockwood,  from  Connecticut,  and 
who  settled  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  After  W. 
H.  was  married  he  purchased  his  grandfather's 
farm  and  carried  on  this  until  1859,  when  he  sold 
out,  removed  to  Kendall  County,  Ill.,  and  located 
on  the  farm  he  now  owns,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  purchased  160  acres  at  a  cost  of  $20 
per  acre,  of  Stephen  Keyt,  the  land  being  situated 
on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  35,  Samuel 
Olmstead  being  the  first  settler.  Mr.  Shufelt  has 
sinceresided  here,  and  has  been  engaged  in  farm- 
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ing.  He  has  two  sons,  John  L.  and  Norman  S., 
both  of  whom  reside  in  this  township  and  carry 
on  farming.  Mr.  Shufelt  is  one  of  the  stanch 
and  respected  citizens  of  the  county,  and  was 
born  in  the  cradle  of  Democracy;  but  since  the 
birth  of  the  Republican  party  he  has  been  a  stanch 
Republican,  and  has  been  postmaster  at  White 
Willow  postoffice  for  over  twenty  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  that  body  for  nearly  fifty  years.  John  L. 
Shufelt  married  Anna  M.  Kent,  by  whom  he  has 
three  children:  De  Witt  L.,  John  Kent  and  Clara. 
Norman  S.  Shufelt  married  Mary  E.  Sherril, 
daughter  of  Lewis  Sheril,  and  has  one  son,  Will¬ 
iam  H. ,  Jr.  Mr.  Shufelt  and  sons  own  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  Lisbon  Township,  are 
energetic  and  successful  farmers,  and  rank  among 
the  best  citizens  of  Kendall  County. 


Y\  Al  "VILIAM  F.  ELLIOTT,  farmer  and  stock- 
\m/J  raiser,  Oswego  township,  was  born  in 
V[  V(  Hillsborough,  Highland  Co.,  Ohio,  De¬ 
cember  17,  1830,  a  son  of  John  S.  and 
Nancy  (Hogsett)  Elliott,  natives  of  Augusta  County, 
Ya. ,  and  whose  progenitors  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  the  Old  Dominion.  They  married  in 
Virginia  and  spent  their  early  married  life  in  High¬ 
land  County,  Ohio,  whither  they  had  removed 
when  that  locality  was  an  early  settlement.  Here 
John  S.  Elliott  passed  to  his  last  rest,  and  his  re¬ 
mains  lie  buried  in  Hillsboro  Cemetery.  In  1854, 
the  mother,  with  her  family  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  turned  her  face  westward,  and,  after- 
spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
came  to  and  located  in  Kendall  County,  where  the 
family  grew  to  maturity.  Of  her  children  John 
M.  is  a  farmer  of  Kendall  County;  Virginia  is  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  of  Kendall  County; 
M.  Lavinia  is  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Tollman,  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Ill. ;  J.  Thomas  is  a  resident  of  Hills¬ 
borough,  Ill. ;  Samuel  died  from  disabilities  in¬ 
curred  while  serving  as  a  Union  soldier  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  William  F.  Elliott  has  always 
followed  the  occupation  of  farming,  and  is  now  the 
owner  of  240  acres  of  well-improved  land,  where 
he  resides.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
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progressive  and  enterprising  citizens  of  his  locality, 
is  a  patron  of  education,  and  has  been  a  member 
for  many  years  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  has 
also  his  wife.  Mr.  Elliott  has  served  his  church 
as  deacon,  trustee  and  in  other,  capacities.  All 
affairs  and  projects  tending  to  the  public  weal  he 
is  ever  ready  by  influence  and  means  to  pro¬ 
mote,  and  has  occasionally  served  his  township 
and  vicinity  in  local  offices  of  trust,  as  on  the 
school  board,  etc.  He  was  married  to  Sarah  K. 
Andrews  October  6,  1859,  and  to  this  union  there 
have  been  born  one  son  and  three  daughters, 
as  follows:  Belle,  the  wife  of  Frederick  W.  Bloss, 
of  Aurora;  Chastina,  a  graduate  of  Jennings  Semi¬ 
nary,  a  lady  of  exceptional  literary  attainments, 
and  now  the  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Mur¬ 
ray,  Iowa;  Arthur  and  Sadie,  still  at  home. 


NELS  S.  NELSON  is  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  and  progressive  citizens  of  Big  Grove 
J  Township.  He  was  born  September  3, 
< '  1840,  in  Skonevig  Sonhordlands  amt  Ber¬ 

gen  Stift,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.  He  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Severt  and  Jane  (Hangen)  Nelson,  to 
whom  eight  children  were  born  who  attained  their 
majority,  and  whose  names  in  order  of  birth  are 
Nels  S. ,  Andrew,  Alice,  Helen,  Lewis,  Joseph,  Ber¬ 
tha  and  Severt.  Of  this  number  four  were  born 
in  Norway,  and  came  with  their  parents  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  arriving  in  Grundy  County,  Ill.,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1849.  Nels  S.,  our  subject,  was  nine  years 
of  age  at  that  time.  His  father  purchased  forty 
acres  in  Saratoga  Township,  lived  there  six  years, 
then  sold  out  and  removed  to  Kendall  Township, 
where  he  made  a  purchase  of  ninety  acres,  and  re¬ 
sided  until  his  death,  in  November,  1864.  Three 
of  the  family  died  of  typhoid  fever  within  the  space 
of  three  weeks,  Ronda  dying  when  aged  nine  years, 
then  the  mother,  and  then  the  father;  each  death 
occurring  within  one  week  of  the  other. 


One  of  the  adult  children,  Alice,  married  An- 
fine  Ersland,  and  removed  to  Story  County,  Iowa; 
Helen  is  located  in  Clay  County,  Kas.,  the  wife  of 
Lars  Anderson;  Lewis  removed  to  Noble  County, 
Minn. ;  Joseph  removed  to  Story  County,  Iowa;  An¬ 
drew  located  in  Polk  County,  Iowa;  Bertha  is  the 


wife  of  John  O.  Barke,  and  resides  in  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn. ;  Severt  is  a  teacher.  Nels  S.  was  reared 
to  farming,  and,  there  being  quite  a  family  at  home, 
he  left  the  parental  roof  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
and  commenced  working  out  by  the  month.  In 
August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Ninety- 
first  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  December  27, 
1862,  near  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  his  command  was 
attacked  by  Gen.  Morgan’s  forces,  and  all  taken 
prisoners.  He  participated  in  many  battles.  He 
was  wounded  through  the  thigh  at  Elizabethtown, 
laid  up  for  three  months,  and  paroled.  While  on 
parole  he  married,  March  17,  1863,  Emma  Lewis, 
who  was  born  in  Big  Grove  Township,  J nly  31 , 1843, 
daughter  of  Eric  Lewis,  who  came  from  Norway, 
and  settled  in  this  township  as  early  as  1838.  She 
had  two  brothers,  Lars  and  John.  Lars  died 
young.  John  resides  in  Lee  County,  this  State. 
Mrs.  Nelson’s  father  died  in  December,  1882,  aged 
seventy-five  years;  her  mother  died  in  June,  1883, 
aged  seventy- nine. 

After  his  return  from  the  army,  Mr.  Nelson 
worked  four  years  by  the  month,  and  later  farmed 
his  present  place,  which  he  has  owned  since  1879. 
He  has  160  acres  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec¬ 
tion  1.  Mr.  Nelson  had  twelve  children,  of  whom 
one  is  deceased.  The  living  are  Eric,  J anie,  Randa. 
Caroline,  Annie,  Sarah,  Lewis,  Severt,  Alice,  Nel¬ 
lie  and  Isabel.  The  deceased  was  Lewis,  the  eld¬ 
est,  who  died,  aged  five  years.  Mr.  Nelson  served 
as  collector  three  years,  and  road  commissioner 
three  years. 


OHN  H.  SMITH,  a  representative  citizen  and 
business  man  of  Plano  City,  was  born  at 
Providence,  N.  Y. ,  August  2,  1839,  and  is  a 
son  of  Henry  T.  and  Mary  (Fritz)  Smith;  the 
former  born  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  June 
19,  1817,  a  son  of  Harmon  Smith.  The  father  of 
Mary  (Fritz)  Smith  was  John  Fritz.  The  grand-  » 
mother  of  H.  T.  Smith  was  a  Van  Housen,  a 
daughter  of  a  Hollander,  and  a  member  of  a 
family  who  left  a  large  estate  in  Holland  that 
remains  undivided  to  the  present  day. 

Henry  T.  Smith,  with  his  family,  including  our 
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subject,  came  to  Little  Rock  Township,  September 
15,  1853,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  which  he 
located  on  a  farm,  where  he  remained  until  1860, 
when  he  removed  to  Plano  and  began  trading  as  a 
dairyman;  afterward  he  was  a  merchant,  and  subse¬ 
quently  he  carried  on  a  tannery  for  some  time ;  then 
he  sold  out  and  purchased  a  farm  of  160  acres 
near  Shabbona  Grove,  which  he  operated,  and  at 
the  same  time  conducted  an  insurance  agency,  with 
great  success.  He  sold  the  farm  and  removed  with 
his  family  to  Earlville,  where,  after  a  residence  of 
two  years, his  health  became  greatly  impaired,  and 
he  removed  to  Plano  City,  where  he  died  of 
paralysis  and  dropsy,  April  16,  1880.  His  widow 
still  survives  him. 

John  H.  remained  with  his  parents  until 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  the  meantime  acquiring 
a  good  education  and  a  thorough  business  trainino-. 
He  then  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  for  Mr.  A. 
Steward,  remaining  with  him  one  year;  then  filled 
a  clerkship  of  eighteen  months  in  his  father’s 
drug  store,  which  completed  his  labors  as  an 
employe;  he  then  embarked  in  the  merchant 
tailoring  and  ready-made  clothing  business  on  his 
own  account,  and  continued  in  the  same  until 
1870,  when  he  disposed  of  his  stock,  and  for  the 
next  two  years  sought  quiet  and  retirement,  in  the 
hopes  of  regaining  lost  health  and  strength.  In 
1868,  through  inflammation,  he  lost,  for  an  entire 
year,  the  use  of  his  eyes,  and,  although  sight  was 
restored,  his  general  health  was  poor,  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  close  out  his  business  as  above  stated. 
In  1873  he  again  established  himself  in  business 
at  Plano,  this  time  opening  a  real  estate  and  in¬ 
surance  office.  He  makes  farm  and  dwelling  insur¬ 
ance  a  specialty,  placing  his  risks  principally  in 
the  Home  and  Continental  Insurance  Companies. 
Mr.  Smith’s  business  has  steadily  grown,  and 
by  fair  dealing  he  has  won  the  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  until  now 
his  agency  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  its  line 
,  in  his  section.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Clara  E.  (Steward) 
Smith,  is  also  actively  engaged  in  the  insurance 
line,  representing  the  “Recording  Agency;”  she 
does  an  extensive  commercial  insurance  business 
in  Plano,  Sandwich,  and  other  neighboring  towns. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  was  married  March  20,  1861, 


to  Clara  E.  Steward,  a  daughter  of  Marcus  Stew¬ 
ard;  their  children  are  named  as  follows,  in  order 
of  age:  Inez,  Lile  (died  in  infancy),  Ivan,  Erma, 
Eva,  Earl,  Vernon,  and  Merton,  who  died  June  28, 
1887,  aged  seven  years.  The  family  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  their  comfortable  home  in  Plano,  which 
is  on  a  part  of  the  old  “  Steward  homestead.” 


D  ANIEL  PLATT,  SR.  Prominent  among 
the  pioneers  of  Kendall  County  is  the 

_ .  above  mentioned  gentleman,  who  was  born 

March  3,  1810,  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ,  and 
came  here  in  1833.  His  father,  Thomas  Platt, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  England,  settled 
in  New  York  when  a  young  man,  and  married 
Polly  Herrick,  who  was  born  near  Boston,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Herrick.  After  his  mar¬ 
riage  Thomas  Platt  located  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  near 
Lake  Champlain,  but  subsequently  moved  to  St. 
Lawrence  County,  where  he  and  his  wife  both  died. 
They  reared  a  family  of  children,  whose  names 
were:  Mariam,  Leafy,  Betsey,  Nelson,  Daniel, 
Edith  and  Priscilla.  Daniel,  the  subject  of  these 
lines,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  He  first  worked 
out,  receiving  $6  and  $7  per  month,  and  after 
attaining  his  manhood  continued  working  by  the 
month  and  by  the  job,  for  several  years.  He  was 
married  January  18,  1832,  to  Esther  Ricketson, 
who  was  born  in  the  town  of  Peru,  Clinton  Co. , 
N.  Y.,  March  10,  1816,  and  is  the  third  dauo-h- 
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ter  of  J onathan  and  Esther  (Slyter)  Ricketson  (the 
former  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends)  who 
reared  a  family  of  seven  children:  Catherine,  Pe- 
lina,  Esther,  Henry,  Martha,  Jane  and  Eleanor. 
Catherine  married  Clark  B.  Alford,  and  settled 
in  De  Kalb  County,  this  State,  and  died  there; 
Pelina  married  John  McCloud,  who  was  killed 
by  falling  off  a  load  of  hay  in  Livingston  County; 
Henry  settled  at  Plattville;  Martha  resides  in  Iowa, 
married  to  George  Edmonds;  Jane  (deceased) 
located  in  McHenry  County,  and  was  the  wife  of 
John  McLean;  Eleanor  resides  in  Iowa,  the  wife 
of  Reuben  Kingman.  It  was  August  18,  1833, 
that  Mr.  Platt  started  west  in  a  wagon.  He  and 
three  families  came  together,  including  his  four 
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sisters,  three  of  whom  were  married:  Betsey  with 
her  husband,  Platt  Thorn;  Polly  with  her  hus¬ 
band'  Robert  Fowler;  Edith  with  her  husband, 
Bernet  Miller,  and  with  a  single  sister,  Priscilla. 
They  came  the  entire  way  from  Clinton  County, 
N.  Y. ,  to  this  place,  landing  at  Walker’s  Grove 
(now  Plainfield),  October  26,  and  spent  the  win¬ 
ter.  Mr.  and  Mr.  Platt  hired  out  here  to  a  man 
named  Carpenter,  who  kept  a  house  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  received  $25  a  month  for  their 
services.  The  following  March  Mr.  Platt  left 
his  wife  there,  came  on  with  his  team,  and 

bought  a  claim  of  a  man  for  $75,  then  called 

the  Au  Sable  Springs.  There  was  a  board  cabin 
ten  feet  square  on  the  place,  but  Mr.  Platt 

built  a  new  one,  and  took  down  the  board  cabin 

to  make  a  floor.  This  claim  was  situated  on  the 
stage  road,  running  from  Chicago,  Ottawa  and 
Peoria,  and  is  the  place  he  now  owns,  on  Sec¬ 
tion  1,  in  Lisbon  Township,  Kendall  County. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Platt  came  here  his  place  was 
made  a  station,  which  he  kept  for  several  years. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Platt  came,  the  nearest  place 
of  any  note  was  Chicago,  where  he  first  got  his 
mail,  and  paid  25  cents  for  letter  postage;  prints 
were  25  cents  a  yard,  and  houses  were  many  miles 
apart.  Mr.  Platt  relates  they  were  three  years 
alone  here  on  the  prairie,  and  that  a  Mr.  House  went 
eio-ht  miles  to  get  fire  during  the  winter  of  1834. 
The  family  went  to  bed  during  his  absence,  and 
on  his  return  home  with  it,  his  fire,  or  kindling 
went  out,  yet,  with  the  aid  of  his  musket  and 
some  cotton,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  fire  started. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Platt  purchased  a  cow, 
and  after  paying  $10  for  her,  had  $3  left.  He 
lived  in  the  cabin  until  he  built  the  stone  house 
in  which  he  now  resides,  which  he  completed  in 
1842,  and  which  is  33x43  feet,  the  stone  for 
which  he  hauled  five  miles,  and  the  lumber  used 
he  hauled  from  Chicago.  The  claim  surveyed  out 
about  640  acres,  but  he  let  Mrs.  Platt’s  father 
have  a  piece  in  order  to  have  a  neighbor  near,  and 
also  gave  a  piece  to  his  brother,  Nelson,  who  came 
later,  and  then  120  acres  to  his  son,  and  he  now  has 
160  acres.  He  has  had  five  children  born  to  him: 
Elizabeth,  Daniel,  Jr.,  Keziah,  Albert  and  Levi. 
Elizabeth,  now  deceased,  married  Jordon  Gray, 


who  died  in  Yorkville,  in  May,  1884,  leaving  five 
children:  Daniel,  Jr. ,  resides  on  the  homestead; 
Keziah  resides  in  this  township,  wife  of  George 
Tremain;  Albert  resides  in  Plattville;  Levi  also 
here  carries  on  a  store  and  creamery;  Albert  was 
in  the  Civil  War  three  years,  a  member  of  Com¬ 
pany  H.  Eighty-ninth  Illinois  Volunteers,  and 
now  draws  a  pension.  Mr.  Platt  carried  on  a  store 
at  Plattville  for  about  twenty  years,  but  after  the 
war  gave  it  up  to  his  sons,  having  given  them 
a  good  commercial  education.  He  was  formerly 
a  Democrat,  but  since  the  formation  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  has  been  a  stanch  Republican. 
He  has  served  as  postmaster  for  several  years,  and 
this  office  has  since  been  held  by  his  sons,  Levi 
at  present  having  charge  of  the  same.  He  has 
served  as  road  commissioner,  and  was  instrument¬ 
al  in  securing  the  township  a  splendid  school  fund. 
He  would  not  sell  the  school  lands  at  the  time  the 
others  desired,  and  by  holding  on  they  brought  a 
good  price.  Mr.  Platt  was  twice  elected  justice 
of  the  peace,  but  would  not  qualify.  Mrs.  Platt 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  many  years.  Our  subject  has  four  ar¬ 
tesian  wells  on  his  place,  and  his  son,  Levi,  has 
two  on  his  own  farm.  The  town  or  village  of 
Plattville  derives  its  name  from  Daniel  Platt,  Sr., 
who  retired  from  business  over  twenty  years  ago. 


UGH  S.  ROBINSON,  a  farmer  of  Lisbon 
Township,  has,  through  many  years’  resi¬ 
dence,  been  constantly  identified  as  one  of 
its  representative  and  honored  citizens.  He 
was  born  in  Erie  County,  Penn.,  April  24,  1836.  In 
1856  he  removed  to  Illinois,  coming  direct  to  Fox 
Township,  where  he  arrived  in  September.  Dur¬ 
ing  1857  and  until  1860  he  worked  for  others, 

D 

at  from  $18  per  month  upward.  In  the  latter 
year  he  rented  land  in  Lisbon  Township,  owned  by 
Bestor  Towne,  and  farmed  it  for  fifteen  years. 
In  1875  he  purchased  the  eighty  acres,  consisting 
of  the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec¬ 
tion  9,  at  $70  per  acre,  where  he  has  since  re¬ 
sided.  The  place  is  excellently  equipped  with 
good  buildings  and  other  improvements  usually 
found  on  a  well  conducted  farm.  Mr.  Robinson 
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has  been  quite  successful  in  mixed  farming  and 
stock  raising,  in  the  latter  principally  of  blooded 
hogs  and'good  horses. 


ATHAN  CARR  MIGHELL,  a  representative 
farmer  of  Little  Rock  Township,  was  born 
at  Wallingford,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  Decem- 
•f  ber  10,  1810,  and  is  a  son  of  James  and 
Abigail  (Carr)  Mighell.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  five  children,  viz.:  Nathan  Carr;  Abigail 
A.,  now  the  widow  of  Loomis  French,  and  residing 
at  the  old  homestead  in  Vermont;  James  H. ,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Elizabeth  French,  and  now  living  in  Iowa; 
Hannah  H. ,  who  never  married,  and  died  aged 
twenty-four;  and  Thomas  W. ,  who  died  when  a 
small  child.  James  Mighell,  the  father  of  the 
above  children,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  ’and  mar¬ 
ried,  for  his  first  wife,  Abigail  Bishop,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  Ezekiel  and  Mary,  both  of 
whom  are  deceased.  After  this  wife’s  death  he 
married  Abigail  Carr,  who  was  born  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  died  before  Nathan  C.  was  fourteen 
year  old. 

Our  subject’s  paternal  grandparents  were 
named  Ezekiel  and  Margaret  (Willson)  Mighell; 
the  latter  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Willson,  a 
descendant  of  John  Willson,  who  fought  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  during  Cromwell’s  time,  in  the  Royalist 
army.  It  is  related  in  an  old  manuscript,  kept  for 
generations  in  the  family,  and  now  in  the  possess¬ 
ion  of  N.  C.  Mighell,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  opposing  hostile  armies  were  lying  adja¬ 
cent,  from  the  Scotch  army  a  mounted  cham¬ 
pion  appeared  between  the  lines,  and  dared  any 
one  from  the  Royalist  army  to  single  and  deadly 
combat.  The  Royalist  general  asked  for  a  volun¬ 
teer  to  accept  the  challenge.  It  was  promptly  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  John  Willson,  above  named,  who, 
mounting  his  horse,  met  the  champion.  Armed 
with  swords,  they  fought  in  full  view  of  both 
armies.  After  a  desperate  encounter  Willson  de¬ 
feated  the  challenger,  who  met  death  undaunted, 
when  the  victor  returned  to  his  general  with  the 
head  of  his  enemy  poised  on  the  point  of  his  sword. 
This  John  Willson  was  subsequently  married  to  a 
lady  named  Hannah  James,  who  owned  a  large 


estate,  and  with  his  wife  emigrated  to  America 
about  1037.  They  sold  their  large  property  in 
England,  and  started  on  their  long  voyage  supplied 
with  everything  that  wealth  could  buy  that  was 
necessary  to  have  in  the  New  World  to  which 
they  were  going,  but,  when  the  vessel,  laden  with 
two  hundred  souls,  arrived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  it 
ran  upon  the  rocks,  and  was  wrecked.  All  es¬ 
caped  with  life;  but  property  of  every  kind  was 
lost,  and  thus  from  riches  Mr.  Willson  and  his 
family  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  labor. 

The  great-grandfather  of  our  subject  on  the 
paternal  side,  Thomas  Willson,  was  a  native  of 
New  England,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  from  Connecticut,  in  which  State 
he  died. 

While  on  a  scouting  expedition  in  that  war  his 
party  was  ambushed  by  Indians,  eight  of  their 
number  being  killed  and  two  wounded.  Thomas 
Willson  was  one  of  the  latter.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  after  being  wounded,  succeeded 
in  killing  one  and  wounding  another  Indian. 
The  savages,  though  greatly  incensed  against  him, 
spared  his  life,  from  their  superstition,  probably, 
as,  on  examining  his  clothes  they  found  bullet  holes 
through  them  in  several  places,  and  concluded  he 
was  specially  protected  by  the  “Great  Spirit;” 
but  notwithstanding  this,  on  arriving  at  their  vil¬ 
lage  in  Canada,  they  treated  him  with  great 
cruelty,  making  him  run  the  gauntlet,  etc.,  and 
nearly  killing  him.  He  was  finally  adopted  by  a 
squaw  as  her  son  (in  place  of  one  that  had  been 
killed),  and  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
her.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  thirteen  months,  when 
he  with  three  others  escaped,  and  after  a  long  and 
tedious  tramp  though  the  forests  arrived  at  Fort 
Edward,  N.  Y. ,  and  soon  afterward  rejoined  his 
family. 

Nathan  Carr  Mighell,  whose  name  heads  this 
memoir,  was  reared  in  his  native  State,  and  while 
with  his  parents  obtained  a  fair  English  education 
in  the  district  schools;  he  also  learned  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  trade  in  his  youth,  and  in  April,  1831,  went 
to  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  worked  at 
carpentering.  October  1,  1835,  he  married  Julia 
Ann  Carter,  who  was  born  in  Schoharie  County, 
N.  Y. ,  August  21,  1814,  a  daughter  of  Reuben 
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and  Esther  (Eldredge)  Carter,  the  former  a  native 
of  Hartford,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Sharon, 
Conn.  Reuben  and  Esther  Carter  had  one  son  and 
three  daughters.  The  son  became  the  well-known 
Judge  H.  A.  Carter,  of  California;  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  Julia  is  deceased;  Eliza  Ann  (a  twin  sister 
of  Mrs.  N.  C.  Mighell)  married  Nelson  Givens, 
who  subsequently  was  elected  and  served  as  a 
judge  in  Minnesota,  and  now  resides  in  Plano,  Ill. 

In  1837  Nathan  C.  Mighell  set  out  on  a  pros¬ 
pecting  tour  to  Illinois,  with  the  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  West  his  home  if  he  was  pleased  and  found 
a  suitable  location.  On  reaching  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  soil  and  the 
surroundings  that  he  decided  to  settle  here.  He 
immediately  returned  East,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  came  back  with  his  wife  and  infant  child, 
Jane  E.,  who  died  while  a  babe.  Mr.  Mighell 
immediately  invested  $60  in  a  land  claim,  and  sub¬ 
sequently,  in  1843,  acquired  a  title  to  it  from  the 
general  Government.  On  this  land  he  built  a 
small  frame  house,  18x23  feet,  and  although  in  an 
unfinished  condition,  lived  in  it  during  the  excep¬ 
tionally  cold  winter  of  1842-43.  This  has  been 
his  residence  from  that  time  to  the  present,  al¬ 
though  the  primitive  dwelling  has  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time  until  it  consists  of  the  commodi¬ 
ous  residence  of  to-day;  while  the  farm  has  in¬ 
creased  to  200  acres,  all  in  a  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  highly  improved.  Mr.  Mighell  has  dur¬ 
ing  his  long  residence  in  Little  Rock  Township 
established  a  reputation  and  character  as  a  good 
citizen,  second  to  none  in  his  vicinity;  has  always 
been  active  in  support  of  measures  of  a  public 
nature  calculated  to  benefit  the  many;  is  a  Repub. 
lican  in  politics,  and  has  served  in  various  offices 
of  trust,  such  as  school  director,  justice  of  the  peace, 
township  trustee,  supervisor,  assessor,  coroner 
of  Kendall  County,  etc. ;  he  is  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
public  journals  of  the  day,  while  his  library  is  well 
supplied  with  standard  works.  He  is  a  deacon  in 
the  Congregational  Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Mighell 
is  also  a  member.  They  have  had  a  family  of 
seven  children,  six  of  whom  lived  to  mature  years. 
They  are  named,  in  order  of  birth,  as  follows: 
James  H. ,  who  died  March  25,  1863,  at  Milliken’s 
Bend,  La. ,  a  volunteer  soldier  in  Company  F,  One 


Hundred  and  Twenty -seventh  Regiment  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  is  buried  in  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  Esther  A.,  who  mar¬ 
ried  D.  W.  C.  Beck,  and  died  leaving  one  son, 
Millard  S.  Beck,  now  of  Story  County,  Iowa; 
Reuben  C.,  who  married  Edith  Thorp,  and  is  now 
a  traveling  solicitor  for  the  Plano  Manufacturing 
Company;  Hannah  E.,who  married  Robert  M.  Gar¬ 
field,  and  resides  in  Kane  County;  Edwin  E..  who 
married  Ella  Miller,  and  Julia  M.,  who  is  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Sears  (the  last  two  reside  in  Hamilton 
County,  Neb.).  Mr.  Mighell  is  one  of  the  most 
substantial  citizens  of  his  township.  He  has  met, 
face  to  face,  six  generations  of  the  Mighell  family, 
namelv  from  his  grandfather  down  to  his  own 
great-grandchildren. 


OHN  C.  SHAW,  a  prominent  and  substantial 
citizen  of  Lisbon  Township,  was  born  on 
Section  8,  May  7,  1846.  He  obtained  a 
good  education  in  the  schools  of  the  vicinity, 
which,  added  to  superior  natural  endowments  of 
intellect,  have  made  him,  since  arriving  to  years  of 
maturity,  a  man  of  mark  in  his  community,  and 
one  who  is  universally  trusted.  He  served  two 
years  as  township  clerk,  and  was  elected  in  1882 
to  represent  the  township  on  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  the  duties  of  which  responsible  office  he  has 
conscientiously  and  creditably  performed  up  to  the 
present,  1888.  He  was  formerly  a  Republican, 
but  of  late  years  has  acted  with  the  Prohibition¬ 
ists.  By  theory  and  practice  he  has  been  a  temper¬ 
ance  man  all  his  life;  a  drink  of  spirituous  liquors 
has  never  passed  his  lips;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
tobacco,  be  never  having  used  it  in  any  form.  Mr. 
Shaw  is  a  successful  farmer  and  business  man; 
socially  he  is  popular;  is  trustee  and  district  stew¬ 
ard  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Platt- 
ville,  of  which  he  is  also  a  member.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  July  15,  1874,  to  Barbara  Pletcher,  who  was 
born  in  Center  County,  Penn.,  December  21,  1844; 
a  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Baker) 
Pletcher.  Daniel  Pletcher  settled  in  Kendall 
Township  in  1854,  and  died  November  5,  1887. 
His  widow  still  survives.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pletcher 
had  the  following  named  children:  Samuel  E. 
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Pletcker,  who  served  as  a  soldier  for  three  years  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  as  a  member  of  Company 

H.  ,  Eighty-ninth  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  and  now  lives  in  Vermilion  County,  Ill. ; 
David  S. ,  also  of  Vermilion  County;  Joseph  B. , 
who  died  in  1886;  Francis  M. ,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Mary,  now  Mrs.  James  Runner;  Lucinda,  now  the 
wife  of  John  Brickley,  Livingston  County,  Ill.; 
Ellen,  Mrs.  Ezekiel  Pletcher,  of  Lisbon  Township; 
Eliza,  residing  with  her  mother,  at  Plattville, 
and  Barbara,  wife  of  our  subject.  She  is  the 
sixth  child  in  order  of  birth.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  with  his  wife  and  .adopted  daughter,  Fan¬ 
nie,  reside  on  Section  14,  where  he  owns  a  large  and 
valuable  farm,  to  the  care  of  which  he  devotes  the 
most  of  his  time.  John  C.  Shaw  is  a  son  of 
Thomas  and  Ellen  (Smethers)  Shaw,  who  were 
born,  respectively,  January  21,  1809,  and  January 

I,  1811,  in  Yorkshire,  England.  They  came  to 
America  in  1842,  the  same  year  locating  on  eighty 
acres  of  Government  land,  on  Section  8,  Lisbon 
Township.  They  made  additions  to  this  first  pur¬ 
chase,  and  resided  there  until  he  retired  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Yorkville.  Thomas  Shaw  had  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  named:  Thomas,  Jr.,  now  of  Wichita,  Kan.; 
Elias,  now  of  Sonoma  County,  Cal. ;  Ann,  now 
Mrs.  Joseph  Fielding,  of  Lisbon  Township;  Will¬ 
iam,  in  Waupaca  County,  Wis. ;  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Matthew  Cocksford,  of  Chicago,  Ills. ;  Samuel,  of 
Scranton,  Greene  Co.,  Iowa;  Elizabeth,  now  the 
wife  of  Otto  Worsley,  in  Newark,  Ill. ;  Maggie,  now 
Mrs.  Hiram  Worsley,  of  Greene  County,  Iowa;  and 
John  C. ,  who  is  the  fourth  son  in  order  of  birth. 


USSELL  WING  (deceased).  Of  the  old 
settlers  and  representative  men  of  Kendall 
County  that  have  been  identified  with  its 
interests  for  many  years,  and  distinguished 
for  their  good  citizenship  and  sterling  qualities, 
was  the  above  mentioned  gentleman,  who  was  born 
in  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  December  29,  1814, 
and  was  brought  to  Chautauqua  County  by  his 
parents  when  three  years  of  age.  His  parents 
were  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Brownell)  Wing,  to  whom 
eleven  children  were  born,  all  of  whom  attained 
years  of  maturity;  their  names  are  Brownell, 


Russell,  Mordecai,  Martha,  Abraham,  Lydia, 
Phebe  J.,  Mary,  Seneca,  Thomas  and  Sarah  Ann. 
All  these  children  raised  families,  except  Mary, 
Phebe  J.  and  Seneca.  Russell’s  father,  who  was  a 
miller  by  trade,  built  two  mills  in  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y. ,  and  carried  on  farming  at  the  same 
time.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age  Russell 
Wing  was  united  in  marriage,  December  22,  1836, 
with  Mary  Ann  Hoag,  who  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Elba,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1819?  and 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Levi  and  Desire  Gard¬ 
ner  Hoag,  born,  respectively,  in  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. ,  and  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Her  paternal 
grandsire  was  Benjamin  Hoag,  whose  wife  was 
Sarah  Allen,  both  natives  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Desire  Gardner  was  a  daughter  of  -John 
and  Bashaba  (Watson)  Gardner,  both  of  whom 
were  also  of  New  York  State.  For  several  years 
after  Mr.  Wing’s  marriage  he  continued  in  the  mill¬ 
ing  business,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health,  the  dust  affecting  his  lungs  and 
causing  asthma.  He  decided  to  change  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  location,  and  cast  his  fortunes  with  the 
West.  He  left  his  old  home  and  came  with  a  team, 
the  trip  lasting  twenty-three  days,  landing  in  Big 
Grove  Township,  May  9,  1844,  and  locating  on 
forty  acres  of  land  he  had  purchased;  here  he  re¬ 
sided  about  four  years;  then  disposed  of  this  and 
purchased  a  tract  on  the  west  half  of  Section  33; 
forty  acres  were  broken,  but  no  buildings  whatever 
were  on  the  place.  He  remained  there  until  the 
winter  of  1872,  when  he  left  the  farm  and  removed 
to  the  village  of  Lisbon,  where  he  died  January 
23,  1875,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  at  all  times 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  many  friends  as  an  up¬ 
right  and  conscientious  Christian.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
since  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age;  was  a  stanch 
worker  and  a  pillar  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
decease,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  support  of  the 
gospel;  to  those  in  need  he  was  always  ready 
to  administer,  and  the  hungry  were  never  turned 
away  unfed  from  his  door.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  his  life  was  an  exemplary  one,  and  he 
died  in  the  triumph  of  faith.  In  politics,  he  was 
a  Republican,  and  a  firm  friend  of  the  Union. 
Five  children  were  born  to  him,  two  of  whom  are 
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deceased,  Sarah  B.  and  Seneca  L.  Sarah  B.  mar¬ 
ried  W.  H.  Shepherd,  and  died  December  20,  1867, 
leaving  one  child,  William  Russel,  who  died  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1868,  aged  eleven  months;  Seneca  L. 
died  December  11,  1862,  aged  nineteen  years,  in 
the  hospital  at  Nashville,  of  typhoid  fever.  He 
enlisted  August  11,  1862,  in  the  Eighty-eighth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  (Second  Board  of 
Trade),  participated  in  the  battle  of  Perryville 
where  he  was  slightly  wounded,  and  in  November 
he  was  taken  sick,  and  died  as  above  mentioned. 
He  was  converted  in  the  winter  of  1857.  The  re¬ 
maining'  children  are  Russell  M. ,  Electa  D.  and 
Francis  A.  Russell  M.  is  now  a  lawyer  residing 
in  Morris,  and  is  the  father  of  four  children,  Fred¬ 
die,  Bert,  Stella  and  Bessie.  Francis  A.  is  study¬ 
ing:  for  the  ministrv;  Electa  D.  resides  in  Den- 
ver,  Colo.,  the  wife  of  Abel  Kemple,  and  is  the 
mother  of  one  child,  Bessie.  Mrs.  Wing  resides 
in  Lisbon  Village,  and  is  spending  the  end  of  her 
life  in  the  enjoyment  of  home  and  friends.  She 
has  been  a^  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  forty  years,  and  is  waiting  patiently  the 
call  of  the  Master  to  join  the  loved  ones  gone  before. 


LEWIS  SHERRIL.  Among  the  prominent 
farmers  and  old  settlers  of  Lisbon  Township 

_ [  is  Lewis  Sherril,  who  was  born  in  the  town 

of  New  Hartford,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  De¬ 
cember  19,  1814.  His  father’s  name  was  Lewis 
Sherril,  a  native  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ,  and  who, 
when  a  young  man.  went  to  Oneida  County,  and 
there  married  Nancy  Williams,  daughter  of  Ezekiel 
Williams,  who  was  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  New 
Hartford.  He  and  his  brother,  Thomas,  were 
tanners  and  curriers,  and  carried  on  the  business 
there  for  several  years.  Lewis  Sherril  and  his 
brother  Jacob  were  carpenters,  and  soon  after 
their  location  in  New  Hartford  they  erected  a 
carding  mill,  but  their  principal  business  was  build¬ 
ing  carding  machines,  and  there  they  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  Lewis  Sherril  and  his 
wife,  Nancy,  raised  a  family  of  four  sons:  John 
(who  died  in  1830,  in  his  twentieth  year),  Joseph 
Allen,  Thomas  Dana  and  Lewis.  There  were 
also  two  daughters:  Cornelia  died  in  her  eigh¬ 


teenth  year,  and  Sarah  W.  in  her  first  year.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  to  farming. 
He  lived  with  his  father  until  he  came,  in  the  fall 
of  1836,  to  Kendall  County,  where  he  and  his 
brother,  Joseph  A. ,  entered  about  two  sections  of 
land  in  the  south  part  of  Lisbon  Township,  one  of 
which  Lewis  now  owns.  Lewis  revisited  New 
York  that  year,  and  in  March,  1837,  returned  and 
located  on  a  quarter  section  of  land  he  had  traded 
for  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  36,  in  Big 
Grove  Township,  made  some  improvements  there, 
and  his  brother  soon  returned.  Lewis  lived  there 
until  1849,  when  he  located  on  the  farm  he  now  owns, 
having  improved  about  180  acres  and  built  a  house 
on  the  same.  His  brother,  Dana,  came  west  about 
1843,  and  the  two  carried  on  business  together,  Dana 
taking  the  place  of  his  brother,  Joseph  A.  Lewis  and 
Dana  were  associated  together  until  1849,  Lewis  re¬ 
maining:  on  the  section  he  now  owns;  and  since  that 
time  he  has  been  a  constant  resident  of  this  farm. 
Mr.  Sherril  was  married  the  first  time,  in  the  fall 
of  1840,  to  Emeline  Moore,  daughter  of  Horace 
Moore.  She  died  November  19,  1842,  leaving  one 
son.  Dana,  now  a  Congregational  clergyman  at 
Marshall,  this  State.  Mr.  Sherril’ s  second  mar¬ 
riage  occurred  April  23,  1849,  with  Janette  Gill- 
fillan,  who  was  born  in  Bannockburn,  Scotland, 
May  17,  1827,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Jane 
(Gilmer)  Gillfillan.  Mrs.  Sherril  came  to  America 
with  her  parents  when  she  was  three  years  of 
age,  the  family  locating  at  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
There  were  two  sons  and  two  daughters  in  the 
family,  the  sons  being  Charles  D.  and  James  Gill¬ 
fillan.  Charles  D.  is  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
man  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  the  founder  of  the 
water  works  there,  and  represented  his  county  in 
the  Legislature.  James  is  also  a  resident  of  St. 
Paul,  and  is  judge  of  the  supx-eme  court.  Both 
he  and  Charles  D.  were  early  settlers  there.  Mrs. 
Sherril  has  one  sister,  Mary  G. ,  the  wife  of  C.  C. 
Hutchinson,  of  this  township.  By  his  last  marriage 
Mr.  Sherril  has  three  children:  Charles,  Mary  and 
Ida  J.  Charles  resides  on  part  of  the  homestead, 
is  married  and  has  two  daughters:  Ella  and  Alice. 
Mary  is  the  wife  of  Norman  S.  Shufelt,  of  this 
township;  Ida  J.  resides  with  her  parents.  Mr. 
Sherril  and  family  are  members  of  the  Congrega- 
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tional  Church.  He  owns  the  whole  of  Section 
34,  where  he  lives,  and  other  lands  in  Lisbon 
Township.  He  is  an  intelligent  man  and  a  liberal 
supporter  of  the  public  journals,  and  his  house  is 
well  stored  with  good  books. 


El  S.  HOLLAND.  Big  Grove  has  a  large 
number  of  representatives  from  Norway, 

_ l  who  have,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  by  their 

industry  and  economy,  contributed  much  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  township.  Some 
of  them  came  here  as  early  as  1837,  and  among 
the  first  arrivals  we  might  mention  the  names  of 
the  Hills,  Mathres,  Weeks,  Monsens,  Dyvigs  and 
Groves,  many  of  whom  yet  reside  in  this  township. 
Prominent  among  this  nationality  is  E.  S.  Holland, 
who  came  to  Big  Grove  Township  in  December, 
1866.  He  located  on  Section  27,  and  here  he  has 
since  resided  engaged  in  farming.  He  has  also 
given  his  attention  to  other  enterprises,  being  in¬ 
terested  in  the  insurance  business,  representing 
the  Hecla  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  organized  in  1871  by  Norwegians,  with  ex- 
Senator  John  A.  Johnsen,  as  president,  and  Consul 
Halle  Steensland,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

E.  S.  Holland  was  born  March  31,  1834,  in 
Etne  Prestegjeld,  Bergens  Stift,  Norway,  and 
came  to  this  country,  with  his  parents,  in  1846. 
They  located  in  Walworth  County,  Wis.,  but  at 
the  age  of  twenty  our  subject  moved  to  Green 
County  and  located  on  Section  4,  in  the  town  of 
York.  October  4,  1855,  he  married  Johana  Doro¬ 
thea  Chantland  (now  deceased),  who  came  to  this 
country  with  her  widowed  mother  in  1854.  Mrs. 
Holland  was  one  of  a  family  of  seven  sisters  and 
one  brother,  Lieut.  I.  W.  Chantland,  residing  in 
Moscow,  Iowa  Co.,  Wis.  Four  of  her  sisters  are 
in  this  country :  Mrs.  Stina  Chantland,  in  Webster 
County,  Iowa  (she  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters ; 
the  eldest  son,  Peter,  was  lieutenant  of  Company 
E,  Fifteenth  Regiment.  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  is 
now  sheriff  of  Webster  County,  Iowa,  and  has 
been  for  many  years;  Thomas  and  Andrew  are 
farmers  in  Webster  County;  John  and  William  are 
merchants  in  Mayville,  Dak.);  Mrs.  Juditha Even- 
son,  in  Story  County,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Lena  Ivjerkhus, 


in  Iowa  County,  Wis. ;  Mrs.  Marie  Weltzin,  in  Dane 
County,  Wis. ;  one  sister  lives  in  Norway,  Mrs. 
Susan  Nassa.  (All  average  eight  children  each.) 
The  youngest  sister,  Dorothea,  died  in  infancy. 
The  brother  has  been  married  twice,  but  has  no 
children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Holland  lived  on 
their  farm  in  Green  County,  W  is. ,  until  December, 
1866,  when  they  moved  to  Kendall  County,  Ill. , 
took  a  trip  to  Norway  in  May,  1873,  and  returned 
in  September  of  the  same  year.  Mrs.  Holland 
died  June  18,  1884,  leaving  a  girl  that  she  took 
when  a  little  over  a  year  old,  who  lost  her  mother. 
Her  name  is  Sara  Dorthina,  and  is  now  nineteen 
years  old.  She  clung  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holland 
with  a  daughter’s  love,  and  refused  to  know  any¬ 
one  else  as  her  parents.  She  still  resides  with 
Mr.  Holland  and  bears  his  name.  September  1, 
1885,  Mr.  Holland  married, for  his  second  wife, Miss 
Christina  Pedersen,  born  December  25,  1848,  in 
Skien,  Norway.  She  lost  her  mother,  Margrethe 
Pedersen,  when  twelve  years  old.  Mrs.  Holland’s 
father  died  in  1870,  and  in  1872  she  immigrated 
to  America,  leaving  a  brother  and  sister  in  Norway. 
The  sister  came  to  this  country  in  1885,  and  re¬ 
sides  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Holland  lived  three  years 
in  Milwaukee;  then  moved  to  Chicago,  where  she 
resided  until  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Holland. 
This  marriage  has  been  blessed  with  one  child, 
Sigurd  Randolph  Marthinius,  who  was  born  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1887.  Mr.  Holland’s  father,  Syver  O. 
Holland,  was  born  in  September,  1799,  and  his 
mother,  Mette  (Tvedten),  in  August,  1804.  His 
paternal  grandparents  were  Ole  and  Madlin  Hol¬ 
land,  and  his  maternal  grandparents  were  Amund 
and  Ragnhilda  Tvedten. 

Mr.  Syver  O.  Holland  immigrated  to  America 
about  the  1 5th  of  May,  1846,  coming  over  on  the  sail¬ 
ing  ship  “Kong  Sverre,’’  of  Bergen,  Capt.  Fisker, 
and  landed  in  New  York,  after  a  voyage  of  forty- 
six  days,  bringing  with  him  his  family,  consisting 
of  wife,  eight  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  located 
in  La  Grange,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he 
bought  eighty  acres  of  land,  built  a  log-house,  and 
died  September  of  the  same  year.  There  the 
family  lived  together  about  seven  years,  when  they 
began  to  spread,  moving  west  to  the  counties  of 
Dane,  Green  and  Iowa,  Wis.  The  eldest  son,  Ole 
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Holland,  was  born  December  2,  1829,  and  with 
his  wife,  Ingeborg,  located  in  Primrose,  Wis. ; 
moved,  in  1882,  to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  died 
in  January,  1885.  He  left  a  widow  and  five  chil¬ 
dren,  two  children  having  died  previously.  The 
next  eldest  son,  Edmund,  born  December  19,  1832, 
located  in  Primrose  also,  where  he  yet  resides;  he 
married  Ingeborg  Nelson,  and  had  nine  children, 
eight  now  living.  C.  S.  Holland,  born  March  11, 
1836,  located  in  Perry,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  married 
Julia  Hermondsen,  and  had  ten  children,  six  liv¬ 
ing.  Syver  Holland,  born  February  13,  1839, 
located  in  Primrose,  Wis.,  married  Martha  Hal- 
vorsen,  moved  to  Moscow,  Iowa  Co.,  Wis.,  where 
he  joined  the  Holland  brothers,  who  carried  on  a 
mercantile  business  in  that  place,  and  died  there 
May  18,  1884;  they  had  seven  children,  four  now 
living.  Bjorn  Holland,  born  July  5,  1841,  taught 
school,  at  Chicago,  from  1862  to  1873;  moved  to 
Moscow,  Wis. ,  and  joined  the  firm  there,  of  which 
he  was  a  member;  is  living  at  present  on  a  farm 
that  he  owns  in  the  town  of  Moscow,  and  carries 
on  a  mercantile  business  in  Adamsville,  Wis., 
under  the  firm  name  of  Holland  Bros.  &  Camp¬ 
bell;  he  married  Gunhild  Kjerkhus,  and  they  had 
eight  children,  five  living.  Haldor  Holland,  born 
August  20,  1843,  after  serving  three  years  in  the 
army  during  the  years  1862,  1863  and  1864,  mar¬ 
ried  Sophie  Fjeld.  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Holland  Bros.,  died  in  March.  1869,  on  a  visit  to 
relatives  in  Kendall  County,  Ill.,  from  consump¬ 
tion,  contracted  in  the  army;  his  corpse  was  taken 
to  Moscow,  and  there  buried  in  the  Norwegian 
cemetery,  in  the  town  of  York,  Green  Co.,  Wis.; 
he  left  a  widow  and  two  children— a  son  and  a 
daughter,  residing  at  present  at  Mount  Horeb, 
Wis.  Malachias  Holland,  born  March  2,  1846, 
died  the  same  year  in  Walworth  County,  Wis., 
aged  six  months.  Rachel  Holland,  born  March 
28,  1831,  married  Rev.  P.  A.  Rasmussen,  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  Ill.,  May  6,  1855;  Rev.  Rasmussen  was  born 
January  9,  1829,  in  Stavanger,  Norway,  ordained 
on  Palm  Sunday,  in  1854,  by  Dr.  W.  Sillier,  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ,  and  has  remained  the  pastor 
of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  congregation,  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  Ill.,  ever  since;  they  had  nine  children,  six 
now  living:  the  eldest  son,  Rev.  Gerhard  Rasmus¬ 


sen,  residing  in  Rock  County,  Wis.,  married  Miss 
Fanny  Lehmann,  daughter  of  Prof.  W.  F.  Leh¬ 
mann,  of  Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  the 
second  son,  Olaus,  a  theological  student,  died  May 
5,  1885,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years;  William 
and  Henry,  the  other  sons,  are  studying  theology 
at  Northfield,  Minn. ;  William  married  Inger  Petei  - 
son,  of  Lisbon  Township,  and  they  have  one  child, 
Rudolph  Olaf ;  the  eldest  daughter,  Mattie,  mar¬ 
ried  Rev.  A.  L.  Huus,  and  resides  near  M  ater- 
ford,  Wis. ;  Mathilde  and  the  younger  brother,  Hal¬ 
bert,  are  yet  with  their  parents;  Lena  Marie  and 
Randolph  died  in  1887,  former  aged  seventeen 
years,  latter  eleven. 

Mrs.  Syver  O.  Holland  married  Rasmus  Jacob¬ 
sen,  in  1848;  moved  to  Primrose,  Wis.,  in  1853, 
and  to  Lisbon,  Ill.,  in  1873;  had  two  children, 
Anna  and  iDgeborg;  Anna  married  Ole  Iv.  Seim, 
in  1870,  and  died  October  3,  1873,  leaving  two 
children,  Carrie  and  Mattie;  Ingeborg  married 
Thor  Hatteberg,  and  has  six  children,  one  son  and 
five  daughters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobsen  settled  in 
the  spring  of  1879,  at  Lisbon,  Ill. 


OHN  WILKINSON,  who  during  his  life  was 
one  of  the  most  worthy  farmers  of  Lisbon 
Township,  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  born  December  18,  1816,  and  a  son  of 
Robert  Wilkinson.  He  emigrated  from  his  native 
land  in  1850,  located  at  Sturgis,  Mich.,  remained 
there  for  about  three  years  engaged  in  farming, 
and  in  1854  removed  to  Kendall  County,  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  purchasing  the  west  half  of  the  south¬ 
west  quarter  of  Section  9,  Lisbon  Township,  at  a 
cost  of  $6  per  acre.  It  was  wild  prairie  land,  with  no 
improvements  of  any  kind.  He  soon  built  a  house, 
16x22,  into  which  he  moved  with  his  family,  and 
this  was  always  his  home.  The  same  summer  he 
purchased  eighty  acres  adjoining,  at  $9  per  acre, 
and  subsequently  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  joining  his  first  purchase  on  the  east,  paying 
$30  an  acre  for  it.  The  last  purchase  made  the 
homestead  consist  of  320  acres,  which  was  never 
again  enlarged,  although  be  subsequently  bought, 
in  1868,  120  acres  on  Section  12.  He  died  at  the 
homestead  July  20,  1872;  his  wife  died  December 
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7,  1882.  He  was  married  in  March,  1839,  to  Mary 
Gargrave,  by  whom  there  were  nine  children,  eight 
of  whom  lived  to  mature  years,  named  as  follows: 
George  died  on  the  homestead  in  young  manhood, 
in  1804;  James,  Earah  A.  and  Mary  J.  reside  on 
the  old  homestead  farm,  in  Lisbon  Township;  John 
is  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  now  resides  at  Salina,  Kas.,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Central  Illinois  Con¬ 
ference;  Robert  lives  at  Sheldon,  Iroquois  Co.,  Ill. ; 
William  E.  is  a  Methodist  minister,  a  member  of 
the  Rock  River  Conference,  and  resides  at  Utica, 
Ill. ;  Melissa  died  on  the  homestead  in  1879. 
The  parents  of  the  above  named  family  were  de¬ 
vout  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  from  their 
youth,  were  among  the  founders  of  the  first  church 
societies  in  Lisbon  Township,  and  during  life 
took  an  active  and  earnest  part  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  religion.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  also  a  na¬ 
tive  of  England,  born  at  Bulmer,  September  28, 
1814.  James,  William  E.  and  Mary  J.  own  the 
homestead  which  still  consists  of  320  acres,  also 
retaining  in  the  family  the  120  acres  on  Section  12. 


OHN  MOORE.  Of  the  prominent  men  of 
Kendall  County,  and  of  its  early  settlers 
and  worthy  and  substantial  citizens,  is  John 
Moore,  who  is  the  eldest  and  only  male 
representative  of  his  father’s  family  living.  He 
was  born  August  27,  1810,  in  the  town  of  Vernon, 
Oneida  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  and  came  west  with  his 
parents,  Horace  and  Martha  (Cody)  Moore,  arriv¬ 
ing  November  8,  1835.  The  family  consisted  of 
seven  persons.  Horace  Moore  was  born  in  Con¬ 
necticut  about  1788,  and  was  a  son  of  James 
Moore,  who  had,  by  his  wife,  Esther,  a  family 
of  nine  children:  Horace,  Jarvis,  James,  Lucinda, 
Schuyler,  Elizur,  Esther,  Martha  and  Warren. 
Those  who  came  to  Kendall  County  were  Horace, 
Jarvis,  Elizur,  Martha  and  Warren,  who  settled  in 
this  county,  but  at  a  later  date  than  Horace.  All 
of  the  above  settled  within  the  boundaries  of  what 
is  now  Lisbon  Township,  and  raised  families,  except 
Elizur;  but  some  of  them  subsequently  removed, 
Jarvis  and  Horace  being  the  only  ones  who  re¬ 
mained  until  their  decease;  Martha  still  lives 


there.  Martha  Cody  Moore,  the  mother  of  our 
subject,  was  a  daughter  of  John  Cody,  of  the  New 
England  States,  who,  when  a  young  man,  removed 
west  to  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ,  then  a  wilderness, 
and  there  reared  a  family  of  whom  Martha  was 
one.  Horace  Moore  started  west  when  a  young 
man  with  a  companion.  They  shouldered  their 
axes,  and  with  knapsacks  strapped  on  their  backs 
walked  out  to  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  com¬ 
menced  clearing  land  for  their  livelihood.  There 
he  married  his  wife,  Martha,  and  locating  there 
engaged  in  farming.  He  reared  a  family  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  until  he  came  to  this  country.  He 
first  came  out  in  June,  1835,  made  his  choice 
between  the  two  rivers  and  staked  out  his  claim 
(which  place  has  since  been  incorporated  within 
the  bounds  of  Lisbon  Township).  He  returned 
to  New  York,  brought  out  his  family  that  fall,  and 
located  on  Sections  30  and  31,  the  land  compris¬ 
ing  over  800  acres.  He  here  engaged  in  farming 
until  his  sudden  death,  in  1843,  of  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.  He  was  a  man  of  robust  frame, 
of  strong  constitution,  and  had  always  enjoyed 
excellent  health;  he  was  highly  respected,  was  a 
Whig,  but  gave  little  heed  to  political  affairs. 
His  widow  survived  him  six  years.  John,  the 
subject  of  this  biography,  was  reared  to  farming 
pursuits,  receiving  common-school  advantages, 
and  remained  with  his  parents  until  the  time  of 
his  marriage.  He  and  his  brother,  Horace,  worked 
with  their  father  until  the  land  was  fenced  and 
substantial  improvements  were  made,  when  the 
father  gave  each  a  quarter  section  of  land,  John 
having  his  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  31. 
John  was  first  married  to  Sarah  Tuttle,  who  died 
within  two  years  after,  leaving  no  issue.  His 
second  marriage  was  with  Harriet  M.  Cody,  of 
Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  a  daughter  of 
George  C.  Cody.  They  have  had  two  children, 
named  Eloise,  who  died  aged  five  years,  and  John, 
who  married  Jennie  L.  Park,  and  now  resides  at 
the  homestead.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Moore  settled  on  the  place  he  now  occupies  in 
the  town  of  Lisbon,  on  land  that  fell  to  him  from 
his  share  of  his  father’s  estate,  and  has  since  been 
a  constant  resident  here.  He  and  his  brother  first 
worked  together,  and  shortly  after  they  purchased 
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a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  with  kis  father's  two  yoke 
they  put  the  teams  together  and  broke  their  ground. 
They  also  assisted  their  father  in  his  work,  and 
there  never  was  a  harvest  but  that  they  helped 
him  through. 

Mr.  Moore  hauled  the  first  rails  from  Big 
Grove  that  came  on  the  prairie,  and  dug  the  first 
post  hole  within  several  miles  of  this  place.  In 
hauling  his  timber  from  the  grove  he  had  to  set 
rails  on  end,  on  the  prairie,  to  work  his  passage 
across  through  the  high  grass.  Several  years 
later,  Mr.  Moore  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
at  this  place,  first  associating  with  Miles  Hill. 
After  several  months  he  bought  his  partner’s  inter¬ 
est  and  took  in  his  brother  Horace;  this  partnership 
lasted  about  twenty  years,  they  doing  a  large  busi¬ 
ness.  This  was  the  first  store  in  the  place,  and  the 
owners  at  first  hauled  their  goods  from  Chicago 
in  wagons.  The  store  has  since  been  carried  on 

O 

by  his  son  and  James  M.  Willard.  Mr.  Moore  is 
yet  interested  in  farming,  but  is  retired  from  active 
business.  He  is  one  of  the  large  landholders  of 
this  county,  and  has  several  hundred  acres  in  the 
township  and  in  other  localities. 


T  HOMAS  NADEN,  a  substantial  farmer  and 
representative  citizen  of  Lisbon  Town¬ 
ship.  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
January  25,  1823.  When  he  was  quite 
young  bis  parents  moved  from  the  agricultural 
district  in  which  they  lived  to  Lancashire,  in  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  wThich  locality 
the  twelve  children  of  the  family  were  soon  em¬ 
ployed.  John,  the  eldest  son,  immigrated  to 
America,  and  wrote  back  such  glowing  accounts 
of  the  country  that  his  father,  Samuel  Naden,  and 
all  his  family, emigrated,  and,  after  an  ocean  voy¬ 
age  of  nine  weeks,  arrived  in  Big  Grove  Township 
in  1846.  Samuel  Naden  died  October  18,  1848. 
aged  sixty-three  years.  Martha  Naden  died  No¬ 
vember  22,  1866,  aged  eighty  years'. 

Thomas  Naden,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  block 
printing  in  a  calico  factory.  Having  finished  his 
apprenticeship  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  for 
about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  accidentally 


fell  into  a  tank  of  boiling  liquid,  resulting  in  such 
serious  injury,  especially  to  one  of  his  legs,  that 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  nine  months. 
Afterward,  in  1868,  because  of  injuries  received  at 
that  time,  which  has  required  dressing  twice  a 
day  since  the  accident  occurred,  his  leg  was  am¬ 
putated.  He  came  with  his  father’s  family  to  Big 
Grove  Township,  and  worked  for  $12  a  month,  his 
father’s  family  receiving  the  benefit  of  his  wages 
until  1848.  After  this  his  earnings  were  devoted 
to  his  own  use.  In  1850  he  rented  the  Clark 
Hovenhill  farm,  working  it  three  years.  In  1853 
he  moved  on  to  the  north  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  14,  Lisbon  Township,  unim¬ 
proved  land  that  he  had  purchased  at  $5  per  acre, 
in  1851.  In  1869  he  purchased  eighty  acres  ad¬ 
joining,  for  $40  per  acre,  paying  for  it  promptly 
before  his  notes,  which  he  had  given  for  the  same, 
had  become  due.  He  took  the  contract  for  carry - 
ino-  the  mail  from  1871  to  1875.  between  Yorkville 

p 

and  Minooka,  via  Plattville,  at  $750  per  year;  and, 
having  purchased  another  forty  acres  in  the  north¬ 
west  quarter  of  Section  13,  he  moved  on  to  the 
same  in  the  fall  of  1883,  where  he  has  since  re¬ 
sided.  * 

He  was  married  March  25,  1851,  to  Mary 
Jane  Bedford,  who  was  bom  August  25,  1831,  in 
Cheshire,  England,  a  daughter  of  William  and 
Sarah  (Wood)  Bedford,  who  emigrated  and  set¬ 
tled  with  a  family  of  five  children  in  Seward  Town¬ 
ship.  in  1849.  The  five  children  were  named, 
Richard,  now  a  merchant  of  Keokuk,  Iowa;  Will¬ 
iam,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  present  supervisor 
of  Seward  Township;  James,  a  physician  in  Chi¬ 
cago;  Thomas,  a  soldier  in  the  regular  army,  and, 
through  being  paralyzed,  is  a  pensioner,  living  with 
his  mother,  in  Seward  Township;  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Jane  Naden.  William  Bedford,  the  father  of  the 
above  family,  died  August  2,  1862. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Naden  have  had  born  to 
them  twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom  are  living, 
named  as  follows:  Martha  E.,  now  Mrs.  Frank 
Manly,  of  Plattville;  Matthew  W. ,  married  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  H.  Williamson,  and  living  at  Plattville;  Sarah 
J.  is  the  wife  of  Henry  J.  Willie,  of  Hoopeston; 
Thomas  R.  married  Alice  Heap,  and  Philip  H. 
married  Sarah  Clayton,  both  residents  of  Seward 
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Township;  Mary  H.  is  now  Mrs.  Almond  Gar- 
graves,  of  Dakota;  Harriet  is  the  wife  of  Harry  G. 
Day,  of  Lisbon  Township;  James  S.,  Rebecca  J., 
Frank  E.  and  George  C.  are  living  with  their  par¬ 
ents.  Lloyd  A.  died,  aged  sixteen  months. 

Thomas  Naden,  our  subject,  an  active  man  in 
his  township,  has  filled  the  office  of  road  commis¬ 
sioner  for  nine  years;  is  the  owner  of  200  acres  of 
valuable  land,  and  is  universally  respected.  He  is 
independent  in  politics,  but  was  originally  one  of 
the  “old  Free-Soil”  party. 


THOMAS  J.  PHILLIPS  is  a  grandson  of 
Thomas  Phillips,  a  soldier  in  the  Contiuent- 
I  al  army  during  the  Revolution,  and  who 
V  settled  in  Northumberland  County,  Penn., 
near  Sunbury.  By  his  wife,  Mary,  he  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  children:  John,  James,  Thomas, 
David,  Hannah,  Eleanor,  Betsey  and  Polly.  John 
married,  raised  a  family,  and  died  at  Phillips’ 
Corner,  Erie  Co. ,  Penn,  (he  was  an  early  settler 
and  a  prominent  man  there;  was  one  of  the  canal 
commissioners;  was  paymaster  of  the  army  under 
Gen.  Harrison,  was  a  representative  of  his  county; 
a  life  long  justice  of  the  peace,  and  for  many 
years  postmaster);  Thomas  removed  to  Qhio,  and 
settled  near  Mansfield;  David  removed  to  Erie 
County,  and  thence  to  this  county  in  1846,  and 
died  in  the  town  of  Newark;  Hannah  married 
Nathaniel  Wilson,  and  settled  in  Erie  County; 
Eleanor  married  John  Hunter,  and  settled  in  the 
same  county;  Betsey  married  Andrew  Sterling,  and 
moved  to  Crawford  County,  Penn. ;  and  Polly  mar¬ 
ried  Beryl  Tracy,  of  Erie  County.  James,  the 
father  of  Thomas  J. ,  was  born  November  12,  1768, 
in  Northumberland  County,  Penn. ;  was  a  black¬ 
smith,  and  when  a  young  man  engaged  at  his 
trade  in  Lancaster,  where,  in  1798,  he  married 
Catherine  Funk,  born  in  1776,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Magdalena  Funk.  Henry  Funk  was  a 
miller,  ground  Hour  for  the  Continental  army,  and 
was  at  one  time  a  wealthy  man,  but  subsequently 
sold  his  mills  and  property  for  Continental  money, 
and  afterward  became  poor  by  the  depreciation  of 
that  currency.  He  died  in  Pennsylvania.  After 
his  marriage  J ames  Phillips  kept  on  at  his  trade, 


and  also  conducted  a  tavern;  he  had  ten  children 
born  to  him,  whose  names,  according  to  birth, 
are  Betsey,  John,  Benjamin,  Henry,  Martha, 
Jacob,  David,  Ann.  James  D.  and  Thomas  J.  (our 
subject).  In  1827  James  Phillips  with  his  familv 
moved  to  Erie  County,  where  his  brother,  John, 
had  preceded  him  several  years.  There  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  August, 
1844.  His  wife  died  in  Aurora,  this  State,  in 
January,  1863.  Our  subject  was  born  at  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Penn.,  October  28,  1818,  and  when  eight 
years  of  age  removed  with  his  parents  to  Erie 
County,  Penn.,  where  he  remained  until  nineteen 
years  of  age.  He  then  came  west,  to  this  State,  in 
April,  1838,  where  he  has  since  resided.  The 
first  year  he  came  he  worked  six  months  in  Aurora; 
then  went  to  Fox  Township,  where  his  brother, 
John,  had  taken  a  claim  in  1836,  but  having  a 
large  family,  and  having  been  burned  out,  he 
offered  to  share  his  claim  with  our  subject  if  he 
would  live  with  him  and  assist  him  until  the  land 
came  into  market.  John  was  a  wagon-maker  near 
Newark.  T.  J.  accepted  this  offer  and  remained 
with  his  brother  three  years,  receiving  forty - 
five  acres  of  land.  He  then  began  for  himself, 
and,  having  fully  learned  the  wagon-making  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  brother,  rented  his  little  farm  and 
followed  wagon-making  until  1851,  when  he  aban¬ 
doned  it.  Subsequently  he  traded  his  land  for  an¬ 
other  farm  in  Fox  Township,  on  Section  34,  where 
he  resided  five  years,  and  then  purchased  the 
Washburne  farm,  in  1869,  in  Mission  Township, 
La  Salle  County,  located  thereon,  and  engaged  in 
farming  until  the  fall  of  1877.  At  that  time  he 
came  to  Newark,  where  he  has  since  resided;  has 
160  acres  of  land  in  Mission  Township  and  town 
property  in  Newark,  and  is  well-to-do. 

February  15,  1844,  he  married  Louisa  P.  Court- 
right,  born  at  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  January  27, 
1829,  a  daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Harriet  Bailey 
Courtright.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  have  seven 
children  living,  viz.:  Carson  E.,  a  civil  engineeer 
at  Springfield,  Mo.;  Ida  R.,  wife  of  Sylvanus 
Fowler,  of  Aurora;  Leslie  S.,  a  druggist  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Dak.;  Thomas  L. ,  with  the  Plano  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company;  Minnie  J. ,  at  Somonauk,  wife  of 
J.  C.  Seaton,  a  drug  clerk;  Mary  Louisa,  wife  of 
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Alfred  Harding,  a  druggist  at  Newark;  and  Charles 
B. ,  a  printer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  are  both 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He  is  a 
stanch  Republican,  and  has  filled  several  offices  of 
trust,  including  assessor  (eleven  years)  and  justice 
of  the  peace  (eleven  years),  and  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  excellent  and  worthy  citizen.  Mrs. 
Phillips  is  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  refinement, 
and  is  a  correspondent  for  the  local  press. 


ON.  LEWIS  STEWARD.  This  gentleman 
has  perhaps  been  more  prominently  identi¬ 
fied  in  promoting  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  and  agricultural  interests  of  Kendall 


County  than  any  other  one  man,  that  has  ever  lived 
within  its  limits.  The  city  of  Plano  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  child  of  his  creation;  and,  were  it  not  for 
his  foresight  and  management,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  to-day  a  country  cross-roads  with  its 
postoffice  and  one  or  two  stores,  while  the  present 
site  of  its  great  factories  that  furnish  work  for  an 


army  of  men,  would  now  be  open  fields,  where 
prairie  chickens  with  their  broods  might  roam  in 
quiet.  He  is  the  son  of  Marcus  and  Ursula  (Hol¬ 
lister)  Steward,  both  of  whom  died  in  Plano,  for¬ 
mer  in  1872,  latter  in  1882.  The  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Penn.,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1824,  the  first  of  a  family  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  When  he  was  twenty  months  old  he  learned 
the  alphabet  at  the  knee  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  excellent  education  and  literary  culture,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  her  toiling  life,  read  a  great  deal, 
her  facile  pen  contributing  occasionally  to  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  day.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
when  Lewis  had  reached  the  age  of  three  and  one- 
half  years,  he  went  alone  the  long  road  to  the  j 
primitive  schoolhouse.  Thus  the  boy  received  his 
first  lessons  in  life,  the  rural  and  rugged  surround¬ 
ings  being  softened  only  by  the  tender  solicitude 
that  was  always  about  him  beneath  the  humble  roof 
of  his  father’s  house. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  the  family 
hitched  up  their  teams  and  started  on  the  long  and 
tiresome  journey  to  Illinois, reaching  Kendall  Coun¬ 
ty,  in  May,  1838.  They  made  their  -way  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Evans’  place,  the  first  settlers  in  what  is 


Little  Rock  Township,  on  pre-empted  land  that  is 
now  a  part  of  the  homestead  of  Mr.  Steward.  The 
Stewards  were  in  better  pecuniary  circumstances 
than  the  average  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  country. 
They  had  some  means  besides  good  teams,  wagons 
and  household  goods.  But  it  was  close,  hard  work 
for  even  the  most  fortunate,  as  they  had  to  build 
everything  from  the  foundations  they  themselves 
made.  In  this  toil  the  son  was  soon  the  chief  help 
of  his  parents  and  the  younger  children.  He 
attended  the  winter  school  as  soon  as  one  was 
provided  in  the  new  settlement,  and  while  the 
teachers  in  those  days,  in  their  contracts  to  teach, 
only  agreed  to  go  to  the  ‘  ‘  Rule  of  Three,  ’  ’  Lewis 
Steward,  within  one  term,  passed  beyond  his 
teacher,  and  in  a  little  more  tLan  two  months  had 
gone  entirely  through  the  arithmetic.  These 
schools  were  the  only  ones  he  ever  attended  as  a 
scholar,  but  in  after  years,  a  liberal  course  of  read¬ 
ing,  combined  with  a  retentive  memory,  has  made 
him  one  of  the  best- informed  men  of  his  time.  Mr. 
Steward  is  not  large  of  stature,  a  little  less  than 
six  feet  tall,  and  weighing  about  180  pounds;  com¬ 
plexion  slightly  swarthy,  with  dark  hair,  and  dark 
restless,  piercing  eyes;  and  now  at  sixty-three  years 
of  age  he  is  as  springy  and  alert  in  movement  as 
a  young  man;  and  is  characterized  by  those  rapid 
movements  that  are  an  indication  somewhat  of  his 
natural  and  irrepressible  energy. 

It  is,  however,  much  more  in  his  mental  than 
his  physical  characteristics  that  he  is  one  of  the 
men  of  mark  of  his  times,  and  by  which  he  will 
long  be  remembered.  He  has  not  been  a  politician, 
and  yet  few  men  have  been  so  potent  a  factor  in 
the  politics  of  his  times.  The  people  of  Illinois 
and  of  the  Union  came  to  khow  “  Lew  ”  Steward. 
He  had  not  advertised  himself;  never  sought  office, 
and  made  no  claim  to  oratory ;  never  wrote  a  book, 
nor  made  a  demand  for  recognition  upon  even  his 
neighbors.  And  no  private  citizen  of  Illinois  has 
received  more  marked  attention  than  he  has  from 
all  classes  of  eminent  Americans;  famous  divines, 
distinguished  literary  men,  and  leading  politicians 
everywhere  have  courted  his  acquaintance.  In  1875 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Granger  and  Democratic 
State  Conventions  as  their  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Illinois,  and,  after  an  exciting  and  close  election. 
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was  only  defeated  by  5,000  in  a  State  that  ordi¬ 
narily  gives  from  30,000  to  50,000  Republican 
majority. 

Mentally  and  physically  Mr.  Steward  is  a  fine 
type  of  the  athlete,  overruled  by  a  strong  and 
resolute  will,  a  combative  disposition  when  standing 
before  wrong  and  hypocrisy,  and  an  integrity  of 
character  that  was  never  questioned  by  any  human 
being  who  knew  aught  of  the  man.  He  was  twice 
elected  assessor  in  a  township  where  there  were 
politically  five  votes  to  one  against  him.  The 
assessment  of  the  county  had  reached  a  deplora¬ 
ble  condition,  and  on  election  day,  at  noon,  he  was 
requested  to  be  a  candidate,  and  was  elected.  He 
was  elected  the  third  time,  but  refused  to  accept. 
He  had  assessed  the  township  in  eight  days,  and 
assisted  in  straightening  out  the  assessments  of 
the  county.  He  was,  similarly,  in  the  face  of  his 
protests,  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors,  in  which  body  he  was  the  only  Democrat; 
and  was  selected  by  the  board  to  go  to  Springfield 
to  right  Kendall  County’s  injustice,  in  the  matter 
of  its  recruits  for  the  war,  a  mission  he  performed 
with  complete  success.  He  was  also  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  removing 
the  county  seat  and  building  the  new  court-house. 

\Y  hen  he  was  a  very  young  farmer  he  actually 
started  the  first  practical  commission  produce  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago.  The  old  strap  railroad  had  been 
built  out  west  from  the  city  nine  miles  across  the 
swampy  prairie.  The  farmers  would  haul  their 
grain  to  the  terminus  of  the  road,  load  their  sacks 
on  flat  cars,  jump  on  and  go  to  the  city  and  sell.  Mr. 
Steward  was  doing  much  of  this  hauling,  and  after 
making  a  few  trips  in  this  way,  he  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  drayman,  and,  seeing  that  he  was  prompt 
and  honest,  he  finally  said  to  him:  “  Can’t  you  do 
this  selling  for  me  in  the  future.  You  have  done  the 
draving  until  you  can  see  how  it  is  managed  ?  ’  ’  The 
drayman  said  he  could,  and  from  that  on  he  would 
receive  Steward’s  consignment,  dray  it,  sell  it  and 
collect,  deduct  his  drayage,  and  send  the  balance 
of  cash  out  by  the  train.  Thus  the  farmers  could 
save  one  entire  day  on  each  trip. 

hen  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  had  been  surveyed  and  located  it  was  proposed 
to  run  it  two  miles  south  of  Plano.  Mr.  Steward  i 


visited  the  authorities,  and  finally  induced  them  to 
survey  where  it  now  runs.  He  knew  the  country 
better  than  the  engineers,  and  convinced  them  that 
they  could  build  cheaper  by  Plano  than  by  the  con¬ 
templated  route.  The  transit  and  the  level  con¬ 
firmed  his  judgment.  In  1860,  almost  solely 
through  his  efforts,  was  organized  and  built  in 
Plano  the  Marsh  Harvester  Factory.  When  it  had 
been  successfully  put  upon  its  feet  he  sold  it  to 
Gammon  &  Deering,  and  the  machinery  was  taken 
to  Chicago.  Then  Mr.  Steward  was  called  upon 
again,  and  he  organized  the  present  great  harvester, 
mower  and  binder  manufactory  of  Plano,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  factory  moved  away;  and  it  is 
due  to  his  efforts,  chiefly  in  the  panic  of  1873-78, 
that  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  important  and  wealthy 
industrial  plants  in  the  country.  He  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  it  to  E.  H.  Gammon  in  1882,  and  once 
more,  as  he  had  done  in  each  preceding  instance, 
returned  to  his  favorite  pursuit  of  farming. 

Y\  hile  Mr.  Steward  is  a  wealthy  farmer,  per¬ 
haps  much  the  wealthiest  in  his  county,  he  has 
never  grasped  for  any  of  those  phenomenal  fortunes 
that  characterize  this  age.  Extremely  social  in 
his  nature,  he  has  preferred  to  enjoy  his  friends, 
and  share  with  them  his  bounty.  In  his  com¬ 
modious  and  comfortable  home,  situated  immedi¬ 
ately  adjoining  the  village  limits  of  Plano,  on  the 
south  side  of  a  large  portion  of  his  5,000  broad 
acres  of  finely  improved  land,  he  lives  in  keeping 
with  the  strong  character  and  life  of  the  man.  The 
beautiful  Rock  Creek  meanders  through  his  past¬ 
ures,  supplying  his  house  and  buildings  with 
water,  and  furnishing  the  mill  power  that  turns 
its  wheel,  while  in  iron  pipes  the  crystal  fluid  is 
carried  wherever  wanted.  In  his  barns  and  past¬ 
ures  are  1,500  head  of  horses,  kine  and  hogs,  some 
of  them  noted  as  the  best  thoroughbred  stock  in 
the  country.  His  house  is  always  open  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  so  are  his  pasture  gates 
to  those  less  well  provided. 

Mr.  Steward  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Cornelia  Gale,  by  whom  there  was 
one  son,  Lee,  born  April  9,  1855,  and  died  in 
Vienna,  February  3,  1872.  He  had  gone  to  Europe 
to  complete  his  education.  This  wife  died  in  1858, 
and  November  23,  1860,  Mr.  Steward  was  united 
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in  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Reuben  and 
Emeiine  Hunt,  of  Canaan,  Conn.,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  lawyer  in  early  life,  and  then  became 
an  iron  manufacturer.  The  family  came  to  Illinois 
and  settled  at  Bristol.  Reuben  Hunt  died  in  1872, 
aged  eighty-four  years;  his  widow  died  in  1883, 
aged  eighty-six.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steward  have  had 
born  to  them  six  children;  Julian  R. ,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1864;  H.  Greely,  born  September  12,  1869, 
died  March  18,  1883;  W.  Deering,  born  July  12, 
1872;  G.  S.  Bangs,  born  May  12,  1874;  C.  Marsh, 
born  May  18,  1876,  and  T.  Coulter,  born  May  12, 
1879,  died  November  1,  1882. 


RCHIBALD  SEARS,  a  venerable  man,  and 
a  pioneer  of  Kendall  County,  still  living  in 
Little  Rock  Township,  was  born  February 
23,  1802,  in  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  a  son 
of  James  and  Mehitabel  (Sherwood)  Sears,  whose 
children  were  named  as  follows,  in  order  of  age; 
Eli,  Archibald  (our  subject),  Thomas,  Isaac,  Car¬ 
oline,  Deborah,  Melanthe  and  Sally. 

James  Sears  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Sears,  who 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  served  as  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  patriot  army  during  the  Revolution, 
and  was  married  in  New  York  City  to  a  Miss  Bald¬ 
win.  When  Archibald  Sears  was  twelve  years  of 
age  his  parents  removed  to  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. , 
where  he  grew  to  young  manhood,  and  aided  his 
father  in  clearing  up  the  farm;  when  twenty-two 
he  began  teaching  school,  which  calling  he  fol¬ 
lowed  for  several  years,  during  which  time  he  thor¬ 
oughly  mastered  the  art  of  surveying,  a  knowledge 
that  was  to  be  of  great  value  to  him  in  the  future. 
He  was  married,  in  June,  1833,  to  Susan  Hadden, 
who  was  born  in  New  York,  December  25,  1815. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Sears  followed  merchandising  in 
Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties,  N.  Y. ,  and,  in 
1836,  finding  himself  possessed  of  $1, 500  in  money, 
he  started,  with  his  wife,  children  and  household 
goods,  for  Illinois.  Their  mode  of  travel  was  by 
sloop  to  Albany,  canal  to  Buffalo,  lakes  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  thence  by  teams  to  Kendall  County, 
where  they  arrived  the  same  year.  He  soon  pur¬ 
chased  a  “squatter’s  claim”  to  550  acres,  for 
$950  cash.  (The  title  to  this  land  he  afterward 


perfected).  After  paying  for  his  claim  and  buy¬ 
ing  a  few  necessaries,  he  found  himself  with  ‘  ‘  just 
3  cents  cash  left  in  his  pocket.”  He  was  soon 
employed  in  farming  and  improving  his  place, 
but  when  it  became  known  that  he  was  a  relia¬ 
ble  surveyor,  his  services  were  greatly  in  demand 
in  establishing  lines,  laying  out  roads  or  survey¬ 
ing  lands,  throughout  his  immediate  vicinity,  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  county.  He  immediately 
came  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
important  men  of  the  locality,  and  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  elected  and  served  as  county  surveyor.  He  also 
served  as  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1865  he  removed  to 
Sandwich,  where  he  remained  until  1887,  when  he 
returned  to  his  old  home,  where  he  now  resides. 
By  his  first  marriage  there  were  seven  children, 
two  of  whom  survive,  named  James,  who  lives 
three  miles  north  of  Plano,  and  Mrs.  Frances 
Beard,  of  Bedford.  Iowa.  For  his  second  wife 
Mr.  Sears  married,  August  23,  1850,  Mrs.  Rachel 
M.  Smith,  born  October  26,  1818,  in  Connecticut, 
and  a  daughter  of  David  T.  and  Charlotte  (Tarbox) 
Carver.  By  the  above  marriage  were  born  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  described  as  follows,  in 
order  of  birth;  Charles  M. ,  Mary  E. ,  Albert  H. 
and  Alice  M.  (twins),  Sherman  S.  and  Adah  A. 
Of  those  married,  Mary  E.  is  now  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hen¬ 
ning,  and  Alice  M.  is  now  Mrs.  F.  C.  Mather. 

Archibald  Sears  has  now  reached  his  eighty- 
sixth  mile-stone  on  life’s  journey,  and,  serene  and 
contented,  is  waiting  the  last  call.  He  has  filled 
the  important  duties  of  life  honorably  and  well. 


LBERT  H.  SEARS,  a  son  of  Archibald  and 
Rachel  Sears,  is  a  banker  and  merchant 
in  Plano,  being  largely  identified  also  with 
f/  other  important  enterprises  and  business 
industries  in  the  place.  He  was  born  in  Little 
Rock  Township,  Kendall  County,  May  14,  1856, 
and  from  infancy  lived  in  the  family  of  his  uncle, 
J.  F.  Hollister,  at  Plano,  which  city  has  always 
been  his  home.  He  was  married,  November  12, 
1879,  to  Ella,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lafayette 
Foster,  of  Plano.  From  this  union  there  have  been 
two  children:  Mamie  Pearl,  born  August  22,  1881, 
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aud  died  of  scarlet  fever  May  3,  1884  (she  was  as 
bright  and  sweet  a  sunbeam  as  ever  gladdened  a 
home);  and  one  daughter  living,  born  January  1, 
1887. 

Mr.  Sears  began  business  on  his  own  account 
as  a  hardware  merchant  in  1881,  and  in  1883  built 
the  brick  block  he  now  owns  and  occupies  as  a 
hardware  store,  in  which  he  also  does  a  general 
banking  business.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers, 
and  afterward  the  first  general  superintendent  of 
the  “Plano  Manufacturing  Company.  ”  He  owns  a 
controlling  interest  in  and  at  present  is  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  “Plano  Steel  Works,”  incor 
porated  in  1885,  with  a  capital  of  $70,00U.  The 
plant  of  this  enterprise  consists  of  a  rolling  mill, 
and  their  output  is  iron  and  steel  specialties,  man¬ 
ufacturing  steel  wheels  and  horse-shoes,  and  em¬ 
ploying  from  75  to  100  men. 

In  the  business  circles  of  Plano  or  vicinity  no 
man  among  its  citizens  is  more  favorably  known 
for  energy,  enterprise  and  thoroughness  in  car¬ 
rying  to  a  successful  issue  that  which  he  under¬ 
takes  than  Mr.  Sears,  and  he  enjoys  the  esteem 
of  his  neighbors  and  business  acquaintances. 


JOHN  A.  COY  (deceased).  Among  the  substan¬ 
tial  citizens  of  Kendall  County,  who  have 
passed  away,  is  John  A.  Coy,  who  was  born 
November  11,  1822,  in  Pitcher,  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of  John  and  Almira  (Pierce) 
Coy.  He  was  reared  to  farming  pursuits  and 
worked  for  his  father  until  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  given  his  time  and  he  embarked 
for  himself.  Subsequently,  while  yet  in  his  minor¬ 
ity,  he  made  several  trips  to  this  State  with  drovers, 
walking  all  the  way,  and,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  purchased  a  small  lot  of  cattle,  drove  them 
here  and  sold  them  at  a  profit.  After  attaining 
his  majority  he  was  for  several  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Mudges  Brothers,  patent  medicine  dealers, 
for  whom  he  traveled  and  sold  medicine,  his  terri¬ 
tory  embracing  the  Western  and  Central  Southern 
and  New  England  States,  receiving  a  salary  of  $100 
per  month  and  expenses.  Having  become  a  valu¬ 
able  man  to  his  firm,  in  later  years  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  traveling  trade  to  establish  agen¬ 


cies  and  look  after  the  company’s  interests.  Hav¬ 
ing  accumulated  some  means,  in  1849  he  opened  a 
general  store  in  his  native  town,  which  he  carried 
on  successfully.  July  17,  1851,  he  married  Ada 
A.  Halbert,  a  native  of  Courtland  County,  N.  Y. , 
and  a  daughter  of  Levi  and  Deborah  (Smith)  Hal¬ 
bert,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Enos  Smith,  whose 
wife  was  a  Brown.  Her  brother  and  sister  were 
the  founders  of  Brown  University,  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  After  some  years  in  business  in  his  native 
place,  Mr.  Coy’s  health  failed,  and  he  decided 
to  move  west.  In  September,  1853,  he  came 
to  Kane  County,  Ill.,  where  he  spent  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  following  spring  he  came  to  Newark, 
purchased  property  and  associated  with  his  broth¬ 
er,  Bela  A.,  in  business,  a  partnership  whieh 
lasted  about  eighteen  months,  when,  his  health 
improving,  our  subject  decided  to  conduct  the 
business  alone.  He  accordingly  purchased  his 
brother’s  interest  and  continued  the  business  on 
his  own  account  until  his  death;  he  died  March 
14,  1887,  of  cancer.  In  1869  he  moved  to  Morris 
with  his  family,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  store 
he  had  at  that  place,  but  returned  in  1875  to  New¬ 
ark,  where,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  mercantile  ca¬ 
reer,  he  carried  on  a  banking  business.  There 
were  six  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coy,  five 
of  them  yet  living:  Marcia,  the  eldest,  born  in  New 
York,  died  March  13,  1859,  aged  seven  years; 
Halbert  P. ,  Hattie  M.  (wife  of  James  J.  Van 
Duzer,  of  this  place),  Libbie  Lee,  Mary  A.  and 
John  C.  Mr.  Coy  had  several  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  Iowa  and  in  Champaign  County,  Ill.,  and 
200  acres  in  Big  Grove  Township.  He  was  not 
a  partisan  in  politics,  but  voted  with  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  He  was  not  a  member  of  any  church  after 
coming  west,  but  when  in  New  York  was  a  member 
and  supporter  of  the  Congregational  Church. 


Fh  ¥/ ICHOLAS  CONGDON  was  born  at  East 
|\|  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  in  December,  1819,  the 
V  house  of  his  father  being  situated  upon  the 
•f/  line  running  between  East  and  West  Green¬ 
wich,  of  that  State.  His  parents  were  Archibald 
and  Sarah  (Cleveland)  Congdon.  whose  progenitors 
date  back  to  the  early  settlement  of  Rhode  Island. 
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and  whose  posterity  number  among  them  many  of 
the  enterprising  citizens  both  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  James  Congdon,  his  grandfather,  saw  hon¬ 
orable  service  in  the  war  for  Independence.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  our  subject  went  to  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  at  farming  until  1844, 
when  he  came  west  and  located  in  Oswego  Town¬ 
ship,  where  he  has  since  been  identified  with  farm¬ 
ing  industries.  December  31,  1846,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Hopkins,  of  Smyrna, 
Chenango  Co. ,  N.  Y.  Her  parents  were  Benjamin 
and  Mary  (Reynolds)  Hopkins,  both  of  Rhode 
Island  stock.  The  ancestors  on  her  mother’s  side 
served  with  credit  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  They 
have  one  child,  Mary  Ella,  born  in  June,  1850; 
she  is  now  the  wife  of  George  H.  Switzer,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  farmer  of  Oswego  Township.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Switzer  are  the  parents  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters:  Allie,  Arthur,  Mattie,  Ralph, 
Jennie  and  Pearl  Frances. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Congdon  have  been  members  of 


the  Methodist  Church  since  their  marriage.  They 
are  highly  respected  and  esteemed  for  their  many 
good  qualities. 


QEORGE  HOLLENBACK,  an  early  settler 
of  Kendall  County,  HI.,  was  born  near 
Pickett’s  Fort,  a  small  stockade  in  West 
k  Virginia,  in  what  is  Marion  County,  May 
4,  1792.  He  was  the  fourth  son  and  eighth  child 


in  a  family  of  ten  children  born  to  George  and 
Hannah  (Barton)  Hollenback.  His  grandfather, 
John  Hollenback,  was  a  German,  or  of  German 
descent,  and  from  recent  investigation  made  by 
his  descendants  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  he 
was  born  in  1719,  at  a  town  or  village  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  where, 
a  few  years  since,  the  house  still  stood  that  was  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  Hollenbacks.  In  1740  he 
was  known  as  a  citizen  of  Jonestown,  Penn.,  and 
not  long  afterward  married  Eleanor  Jones,  a 
Welsh  lady,  but  whether  a  widow  or  a  maid  is 
uncertain,  as  tradition  conflicts.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Martinsburg,  Va. ,  where  he  died  in 
1(93.  Five  children  were  born  to  this  marriage: 
George  John,  Matthias  John,  John  George,  Mary 


and  Jane.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  the 
sons,  in  accordance  with  some  German  usage, 
bore  their  father’s  Christian  name,  but  each  in 
leaving  the  parental  roof  dropped  the  middle  name. 
All  of  these  children  grew  to  mature  years,  were 
married  and  reared  families.  Of  this  family 
Matthias  is  credited  with  being  the  ablest,  men¬ 
tally,  and  in  his  prime  was  one  of  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  survivor 
of  the  Wyoming  massacre,  an  event  in  the  history 
of  the  country  made  immortal  by  the  English 
poet  Campbell  in  his  “Gertrude.”  He  was  as¬ 
sociate  judge  of  the  courts  in  Luzerne  County, 
Penn.,  for  many  years,  and  died  in  February, 
1828.  His  descendants,  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
generations,  now  enjoy  the  benefits  brought  about 
through  the  fruition  of  his  wonderful  forecast 
and  excellent  judgment.  Mary  married  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Cherry,  and  Jane  a  Mr.  Hunter,  both  citizens 
of  Virginia.  Of  their  descendants  little  is  known, 
save  that  many  of  them  are  residents  of  Virginia, 
and  during  the  Rebellion  some  of  them  were 
prominent  Secessionists. 

George,  the  eldest  son  of  John,  was  born 
about  the  year  1744.  When  a  youth  he  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  carpenter  by  the  name  of  William 
Kline,  whom  he  faithfully  served  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  In  1772  he  was  married,  at  Lower 
Paxton,  Lebanon  Co.,  Penn.,  to  Hannah  Barton, 
a  daughter  of  Widow  Elizabeth  Barton,  whose 
husband.  Jacob  Barton,  a  privateersman  in  the 
French  War  of  1756,  was  lost  at  sea  not  long 
after,  leaving  his  widow  with  an  infant  family 
of  two  daughters  and  four  sons.  Mrs.  Barton 
resided  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  and,  being  in  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances,  soon  after  .her  husband’s 
death  removed  to  what  is  now  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  her  daughters  married  and 
three  of  her  sons  fell  in  the  border  Indian  wars  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Hannah  (Bar¬ 
ton)  Hollenback  lived  to  exceeding  old  a^e,  dyim* 
at  her  son’s  house,  in  Kendall  County,  in  1844. 

After  his  marriage  George  removed  to  Mar¬ 
tinsburg,  Va.  (at  which  place  his  father  then 
lived),  where  his  family  remained  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  in  which  struggle  he  took  part 
as  a  soldier  under  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  in  the  his- 
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toric  “Jersey  Campaigns.”  Subsequent  to  this 
he  became  a  resident  of  Uniontown,  Penn.,  and  in 
1784, when  Gen.  George  Washington  visited  Union- 
town,  on  a  trip  for  the  purpose  of  again  viewing 
the  scene  of  Braddock’s  defeat,  he  left  with  Mr. 
Hollenback  and  family  many  relics  from  that  mem  - 
orable  battlefield,  consisting  of  buttons,  buckles, 
bullets,  etc.,  which  were  kept  and  shown  by 
the  family  as  choice  relics.  George  Hollenback 
removed  with  his  family  to  near  Pickett’s  Fort, 
Va. ,  as  early  as  1792,  and  perhaps  prior  to  that, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  until  1807.  At  the 
latter  date  his  family  consisted  of  children,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Ellen,  John,  Clark,  Mary,  Matthias,  Jane, 
Elizabeth,  George  (the  subject  of  this  sketch), 
Hannah  and  Ann;  the  last  named  were  twins.  All 
of  their  children,  with  one  exception,  lived  to  have 
families  of  their  own.  Mr.  Hollenback,  about  this 
time,  not  having  prospered  in  business  matters  as 
well  as  he  could  wish,  and  in  hopes  of  bettering  his 
condition,  removed  with  his  family,  in  1807,  to 
Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death,  June  28,  1824. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  George 
Hollenback,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
amidst  the  scenes  of  pioneer  life  among  the  hills 
of  West  Virginia,  where  he  remained  until  a  youth 
well  grown ;  thence  moved  with  his  father’s  family 
to  Ohio,  when  it  was  a  wilderness,  where  he  grew  to 
vigorous  and  athletic  manhood.  He  was  of  a  reso¬ 
lute  and  fearless  will,  and  admirably  adapted  by 
nature  to  cope  with  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers 
of  a  pioneer  life.  He  also  excelled  in  all  athletic 
feats,  such  as  wrestling,  running,  jumping,  and 
other  sports  of  the  period  requiring  skill,  strength 
and  endurance.  Among  these  rude  surroundings 
his  literary  training  was  limited  to  the  three 
“R’s,”  so  well  expressed  in  the  alliteration, 
“Readin’,  ’Ritin’  and  ’Rithmetic.  ”  He  served 
his  country  acceptably  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812,  for  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  received  war¬ 
rants  for  160  acres  of  land.  June  5,  1817,  he  was 
married  to  Sophia  Sidle,  born  in  New  Jersey, 
April  18,  1799,  and  a  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Ried)  Sidle.  Mary  Ried  was  a  sister  to  John 
Ried,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Gen.  Q.  A. 
Gillmore,  a  distinguished  Union  general,  who  con- 


I  ducted  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
i  City  of  Charleston.  After  his  marriage  he  was 
engaged  in  farming  operations  and  also  as  a  miller 
in  his  father-in-law’s  mill,  with  indifferent  success. 
In  the  fall  of  1829  he  started  for  the  “  Eelinoy 
Country,”  as  it  was  then  called,  with  an  outfit  of 
team  and  wagon  and  two  or  three  cows.  His 
household  goods,  wife  and  family,  four  boys  and 
one  girl,  were  loaded  into  the  wagon,  and  they 
commenced  their  long  journey.  Their  route  lay 
through  an  almost  trackless  country,  and  over 
much  of  the  way  the  only  guide  to  keep  them  in 
the  right  course  was  furnished  by  “blazes”  on 
the  trees  made  by  previous  travelers.  Through 
rain  and  sleet  storms,  and  at  times  with  nothing  to 
eat  for  themselves  or  their  animals,  this  family 
pushed  courageously  forward,  and  after  some 
weeks  of  toil  and  privation  they  arrived  at  a 
point  on  the  Vermilion  River,  near  Danville,  Ill., 
where  some  friends  had  settled  who  had  preceded 
them  a  few  months.  With  these  friends  they  re¬ 
mained  the  balance  of  that  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  1830  the  family  again  loaded 
up  their  wagon  and  continued  their  journey  to 
a  few  miles  southwest  of  Peru,  Ill. ,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Illinois  River.  They  remained  at 
that  point  for  one  year.  Mr.  Hollenback  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  location,  and  hearing  very  favor¬ 
able  reports  of  the  “Fox  River”  country,  its 
“fine  timber,  water  and  soil,”  through  his  broth¬ 
er,  Clark  Hollenback,  who  spent  the  winter  of 
1830-31  in  Au  Sable  Grove,  he  decided  to  make 
a  tour  of  investigation.  Therefore,  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  1831,  he  started 
on  the  trip  in  company  with  two  friends,  William 
Harris  and  Ezra  Ackley.  They  visited  Au  Sable 
Grove,  and  also  pushed  on  to  what  is  now  the  site 
of  Oswego,  and  then  retraced  their  steps.  Mr. 
Hollenback  on  this  trip  selected  land  in  Fox  Town¬ 
ship  that  afterward  became  his  home  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  his  life.  On  his  return  home,  the  old  high 
box  wagon  (prairie  schooner)  was  again  brought 
out  and  loaded,  the  team  hitched  to  it,  and  the 
night  of  the  second  day,  April  18,  1831,  brought 
them  to  what  henceforth  was  to  be  the  family  seat 
and  home  for  generations.  This  date  was  also  the 
thirty -second  birthday  of  Mrs.  Hollenback.  A 
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shaiity  was  soon  built,  the  great  wagon  relieved  of 
its  burden,  and  everything  put  in  order  in  short  me¬ 
ter.  Before  summer  came  a  small  clearing  had  been 
made  and  planted.  The  erection  of  a  commodious 
log  house,  with  ample  porch,  was  commenced  and 
nearly  completed,  when,  during  a  terrific  rain¬ 
storm,  September  20,  1831,  a  large  tree  was  blown 
down  and  fell  upon  the  shanty  above  named,  none 
of  the  family  being  hurt,  but  all  receiving  a  severe 
wetting.  It,  however,  accelerated  their  move¬ 
ments  in  getting  into  their  new  log  house,  in 
which  they  were  domiciled  the  same  night.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  summer  Mr.  Hollenback,  accompanied  by 


back  and  family  were  among  the  sufferers,  and 
through  it  the  labor  and  accumulation  of  an  entire 
year  was  lost  to  him.  The  family  at  once  took 
refuge  at  Fort  Beggs,  now  Plainfield,  and  later  at 
Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago.  Subsequently,  in  the 
fall,  the  family  returned  to  their  old  home,  in  Ohio, 
where  all  remained  for  a  year,  except  Mr.  Hollen¬ 
back,  who  returned  the  following  spring  and  raised 
a  crop.  He  went  to  Ohio  that  summer,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1833  again  brought  his  family  to  their  Illi¬ 
nois  home.  While  in  Ohio,  on  this  occasion,  they 
lost  their  fourth  son,  Philip,  wdio  died,  aged  five 
years.  On  this  trip  from  Ohio  there  was  no  wild- 
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a  young  daughter,  went  to  mill,  and  were  gone  six 
weeks  before  they  returned  with  the  “grist.” 
The  time  was  taken  up  in  going  the  journey,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  crop  to  ripen,  harvesting  and  treading 
out  the  grain  on  the  “summer  threshing  floor,” 
“winnowing  it  ”  in  the  wind,  and  then  waiting  for 
it  to  be  ground  in  a  mill  run  by  horse  power.  De¬ 
cember  1,  1831,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hollenback  had 
twin  children  born  to  them,  George  M.  and  Amelia. 
They  were  the  first  white  children  born  in  what  is 
now  Kendall  County.  The  hostile  Indian  outbreak 
that  occurred  May  10,  1832,  caused  much  distress 
and  hardship  to  the  early  settlers.  Mr.  Hollen- 


erness  to  pass  through ;  roads  had  been  constructed, 
and  settlers  were  living  all  along  the  line.  Only 
four  years — yet  what  a  vast  change  from  the  trip 
in  1829!  Four  more  children  were  born  to  this 
family  in  Illinois — two  girls  and  twro  boys — making 
twelve  in  all.  On  May  20,  1840,  the  eldest  child 
passed  to  the  Beyond,  and  since  that  time  to  the 
present  (1888)  there  has  not  been  a  death  among 
the  brothers  and  sisters;  and  until  within  a  few 
months,  with  one  exception,  all  were  living  in 
Kendall  County.  Mr.  Hollenback’ s  selection  of 
land  for  his  farm  was  admirable,  and  consisted  of 
700  acres  on  Sections  14,  15,  22  and  23,  in  Fox 
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Township,  containing  125  acres  of  as  good  tim¬ 
ber  as  Northern  Illinois  could  boast.  The  house 
was  built  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  22. 
The  land  was  not  surveyed  north  of  the  Indian 
boundary  line  until  1837.  In  that  year  B.  F. 
Fridley,  Isaac  P.  Hallock  and  Almon  Ives  were 
appointed  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  as  commis¬ 
sioners  to  locate  the  State  road  from  Ottawa  to 
Naperville.  In  the  performance  of  that  dnty  the 
commissioners  made  Mr.  Hollenback’s  house  a 
point  on  the  new  road,  which  was  made  a  thor¬ 
oughfare,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  daily  line 
of  mail  stages  ran  on  the  road,  carrying  passengers, 
until  done  away  with  by  the  advent  of  the  “iron 
horse.  ’  ’  While  Mr.  Hollenback  did  not  ‘  ‘  keep  a 
hotel”  according  to  his  friend  Beaubien’s  defini¬ 
tion,  he  always  entertained  both  “man  and  beast,” 
and  his  house  was  quite  popular  among  the  travel¬ 
ing  men  of  the  early  times.  Long  before  his  de¬ 
cease  Mr.  Hollenback  saw  the  whole  of  his  700 
acres  (except  timber)  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Hollenback  died  February  26,  1861. 
She  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  those  good 
qualities  that  radiate  from  an  amiable  mind  and 
heart.  As  wife,  mother  and  friend,  the  remembrance 
of  her  will  be  fondly  cherished  to  the  last  survivor 
of  those  who  knew  her  in  any  of  those  sacred  and 
hallowed  relations.  Mr.  Hollenback  followed  his 
loved  and  life-long  companion  to  the  other  world 
November  23,  1863,  having  lived  from  May  to  No¬ 
vember  over  the  allotted  three-score  and  ten.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  firmness  and  force  of  character, 
and  when  once  convinced  that  a  certain  line  of 
duty  had  to  be  pursued  there  was  no  halting  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions  or  hesitation.  It  was  one  side 
or  the  other  on  all  matters  within  the  scope  of  his 
understanding.  He  was  sometimes  rough  and 
always  outspoken,  and  neither  friend  nor  foe  could 
be  mistaken  as  to  his  attitude  in  religion  or  on 
political  questions.  He  always  took  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  politics  of  his  country,  and,  until  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  was  an  ardent  Democrat; 
but  during  the  Fremont  campaign  he  underwent  a 
political  change,  and  thenceforth  was  a  steadfast 
Republican.  His  hospitality  was  unbounded.  His 
house  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends,  and 
any  destitute  boy  or  girl  could  always  come  to  him 


with  confidence,  for  advice,  certain  to  find  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  listener  to  their  troubles,  and  substantial 
help,  and  when  his  children  grew  to  be  men  and 
women,  their  places  were  supplied  by  the  children 
of  strangers.  His  faults  (and  who  has  them  not  ?) 
were  the  result  of  circumstances  surrounding  his 
early  life.  They  were  not  faults  of  the  head  or 
heart.  To  sum  all  up,  he  was  a  courageous,  large- 
hearted,  honest  man— the  best  type  of  a  pioneer. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Hollenback  were  as  follows: 
John  S.,  Clark,  Sarah  Ann  Boyd,  David  S. ,  Mary, 
Philip,  George  M.,  Amelia  Davis,  William  A., 
Mary  Jane  Moulton,  Nelson  K.  and  Hannah  Eliz¬ 
abeth  La  Sure.  The  first,  fifth  and  sixth,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named,  are  dead. 

Clark  Hollenback,  a  brother  of  our  subject,  who 
settled  in  Kendall  County  the  same  year,  was  born 
in  August,  1777;  was  married  in  1807,  in  Muskin¬ 
gum  County,  Ohio,  to  Ann  Blizzard,  and  to  this 
union  were  born  the  following  named  children: 
Eleanor,  George  B.,  Hannah  Cunningham,  Thomas, 
John,  Wesley, Mary  Ann  Elerding,  Clark  and  Bar¬ 
ton.  Of  these  Eleanor  and  Clark  died  in  infancy. 
Barton  died,  aged  eighteen,  in  1846.  The  others 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  but  all  are  now, 
March,  1888,  dead,  except  John,  who  is  now  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year.  None  of  Clark  Hollenback’s 
children,  nor  any  of  his  descendants,  are  now  resi¬ 
dents  of  Kendall  County. 

The  descendants  of  John  Hollenback,  who  came 
from  Wurtemberg,  in  the  direct  and  collateral 
branches,  living  and  dead,  number  more  than  1,000 
individuals — a  prolific  stock  indeed. 


^  EORGE  M.  HOLLENBACK,  son  of  George 
and  Sophia  (Sidle)  Hollenback,  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Kendall  County, 
Ill.,  his  birth  occurring  December  1,  1831, 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  22,  in 
Fox  Township.  When  he  was  very  young  he  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  the  fort  at  Plainfield,  and 
subsequently  to  Fort  Dearborn,  to  escape  from 
Black  Hawk  and  his  band.  He  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  on  the  homestead,  and  has  spent  his  life  in 
Kendall  County,  with  whose  interests  he  has  been 
closely  identified  as  a  private  citizen  and  public 
official.  He  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer,  in 
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winter  attending  the  district  school,  and  later 
had  some  experience  in  teaching.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  commenced  reading  law,  and  remained 
under  the  parental  roof  until  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  In  November,  1856,  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  and,  after  serving  his 
term,  was  re-elected,  in  November,  1860.  On 
the  completion  of  his  second  term  he  located,  in 
March,  1865,  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
21,  on  a  farm  he  had  purchased,  the  first  owner  of 
which  was  Samuel  Morse,  and  the  second,  Earl  B. 
Palmer.  In  1876  he  rebuilt  the  house,  which  is 
on  a  beautiful  and  commanding  site,  and  is  well 
furnished  with  home  comforts.  In  1868  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar;  in  same  year  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Court  master  in  chancery,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  years,  has  since  held  that  office. 
During  the  war  he  was  commissioned  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  enrolling  officer.  In  1872  he  was  elected  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly;  since 
1870  he  has  served  as  justice  of  the  peace;  has 
also  served  as  supervisor  two  terms.  May  5,  1859, 
he  married  Miss  Julia  Ann  Woodworth,  who  was 
born  September  20,  1884,  in  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Roxana 
(Heath)  Woodworth.  Mrs.  Hollenback  died  Au¬ 
gust  23,  1886;  she  was  an  estimable  woman, 
possessed  of  many  noble  qualities,  and  the  mother 
of  one  child — Stella  Louisa.  The  latter  is  a 
graduate  of  the  West  Aurora  High  School,  is 
now  her  father’s  housekeeper,  and  a  very  credit¬ 
able  one.  Aside  from  his  home  farm,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lenback  has  four  others  in  Cass  County,  Iowa,  em¬ 
bracing  560  acres,  well  improved,  and  which  he 
has  owned  since  1858.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  of  the  R.  A.  C.  of  Aurora. 


LEVI  OLMSTEAD  MUNGER,  farmer  and 
,  stock  raiser,  of  Lisbon  Township,  was  born 

_ [  in  Little  Rock  Township,  Kendall  County, 

December  25,  1847,  and  is  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Obadiah  Munger,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  born  July  9,  1804,  in  Rensselaer  County, 
N.  Y.,  to  John  and  Susan  (Wicks)  Munger. 

The  Rev.  Obadiah  Munger  came  to  Illinois  in 

its  earlv  settlement,  was  a  member  of  the  Rock 

*  ' 


River  Conference,  and  rode  the  circuit  for  many 
years,  laboring  faithfully  as  a  minister  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  and  accomplishing  much  good.  He  also  con¬ 
ducted  farming,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  in¬ 
troducing  fine  stock  into  his  vicinity.  He  removed 
with  his  family  to  Lisbon  Township  in  1848, 
where  he  lived  greatly  esteemed  and  honored  for 
his  many  sterling  virtues,  and  died  September  9, 
1852.  His  widow  still  survives,  aged  seventy-six 
years,  and  lives  with  her  son,  Levi  O.  Her  name 
previous  to  marriage  was  Sarah  Hartshorn,  and 
she  was  born  August  29,  1812,  in  Cross  Creek, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Hugh  Hartshorn, 
born  June  3,  1789,  in  Kent  County,  Md. ,  and 
Charity  (Holmes)  Hartshorn,  born  December  13, 
1790,  at  Holiday’s  Cove,  Penn.  Hugh  Hartshorn 
and  wife  had  the  following  named  children:  Nancy, 
Sarah  (the  mother  of  our  subject),  Hugh  and  Spry. 

Hugh  Hartshorn,  first  named,  was  a  son  of 
George  Hartshorn,  a  captain  in  the  patriot  army 
during  the  Revolution,  and  Ann  (Worroll)  Harts¬ 
horn,  by  whom  there  were  the  following  named 
children:  Mary,  Hugh,  Spry,  Edward  and  Eliza. 
The  Rev.  Obadiah  Munger  was  married  to  Sarah 
Hartshorn,  July  9,  1844.  She  came  with  her  par¬ 
ents  to  Rock  River,  in  1837,  and  they  settled  on 
Kish-wau-key  Creek.  By  the  above  marriage  there 
were  four  children ;  the  two  living  are  Levi  O.  and 
Gad  O.  W. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1868,  to  Amanda  M.  Kelsey,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1850,  in  Lisbon  Township,  and  a  daughter 
of  I.  L.  Kelsey  [see  sketch].  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Munger  moved  to  Iroquois  County,  Ill. ,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming  until  1883,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Lisbon  Township  to  reside,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  farming,  and  especially  in  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  choice  varieties  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  horses,  short-horn  cattle,  Poland-China 
hogs,  Leicestershire  sheep,  etc. ,  at  which  vocation 
he  has  become  favorably  and  well  known.  Levi 
O.  Munger  and  wife  have  three  children:  Obie, 
Morris  W.  and  Ethel  A.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  and  attached  to  Orient 
Lodge,  No.  323.  The  Rev.  Obadiah  Munger  was 
married  to  his  first  wife,  Esther  C.  Bathrick,  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1827,  and  had  by  that  union  the  following 
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named  children :  J ohn  W. ,  who  was  drowned  from 
the  vessel  “Central  America.”  off  the  Viro-inia 

O 

coast,  September  12,  1857;  Susan  A.,  now  Mrs. 
Orin  Taft,  of  Nebraska;  Reuben  C.,  a  farmer  of 
Milk  Grove,  Iroquois  Co.,  Ill. ;  Aaron  G.,  a  hard¬ 
ware  merchant  of  Herscher,  Kankakee  Co.,  Ill,, 
and  Esther,  who  died  in  1856,  aged  ten  years. 

EORGE  RUSHTON  is  a  respected  citizen 
,  and  well-to-do  retired  farmer,  residing  on 
wi  bis  farm  situated  on  the  southeast  quarter 
^  of  Section  36,  in  Lisbon  Township.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  the  county  he 
had  a  hard  struggle,  but  by  industry  and  persever¬ 
ance  he  acquired  a  good  home  and  a  farm  of  100 
acres,  and  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  an  honor 
able  past  in  his  home  and  family.  He  was  born 
January  22,  1823,  in  Lancashire,  England,  son 
of  George  and  Mary  (Lord)  Rushton,  to  whom  six 
children  were  born,  viz. :  Mary  Ann,  Alice,  John 
Bettie,  George  and  James.  Mr.  Rushton  was, 
early  in  life,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
when  a  young  man  worked  as  a  common  laborer. 
He  was  married,  September  17,  1846,  to  Isabella, 
a  daughter  of  George  and  Ellen  (Parker)  Hoyle,  and 
two  years  afterward,  in  hopes  of  bettering  their  con¬ 
dition,  immigrated  to  America,  leaving  his  wife  in 
England.  He  arrived  in  New  York  City  January 
11,  1849,  after  a  sea  voyage  of  six  weeks’  duration. 
He  spent  that  winter  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. ,  and 
in  the  following  May  came  to  Kendall  County, where 
for  two  years  he  worked  as  a  quarryman  in  Lisbon 
Township.  Having  accumulaled  sufficient  means, 
he  sent  for  his  wife  and  son,  Joseph  H.,  who  came 
to  him  June  3,  1851,  and  for  three  years  after 
their  arrival  he  rented  land  on  Section  29.  In 
1857  he  purchased  land  in  Seward  Township,  but, 
owing  to  the  financial  panic  and  hard  times  of  that 
period,  and  being  forced  to  pay  24  to  36  per  cent 
interest,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  He  soon 
afterward  removed  to  Grundy  County,  and  in  Au 
Sable  and  Saratoga  Townships  farmed  again  on 
rented  land  for  five  years.  In  1866  he  purchased 
his  present  farm  for  $20.50  per  acre.  This  place 
had  no  buildings  on  it  of  any  kind  at  that  time. 
He  soon  put  up  comfortable  ones,  however,  and 


has  since  made  many  other  improvements,  all  done 
by  himself  or  under  his  immediate  supervision. 
His  wife  died  November  5,  1876.  The  children, 
in  order  of  birth,  by  her, were  as  follows:  Thomas 
Henry,  born  September  17,  1847,  died  June  22, 
1848;  Joseph  Howard,  born  March  30,  1869  (he 
came  with  his  mother  from  England);  George 
Hoyle,  born  September  7,  1852,  died  October  18, 
1854;  William  Gadsby,  born  October  20,  1854, 
died  July  6,  1855;  Edwin,  born  March  6,  1858, 
died  July  2,  1858,  and  Robert  Lyons,  born  August 
29,  1861.  Of  these  Joseph  H.  was  a  successful 
teacher  in  Kendall  County,  and  is  now  a  dealer  in 
real  estate  in  Fairmont,  Neb. ,  where  he  also  owns 
a  creamery;  Robert  L.  resides  near  him. 

In  1876  Mr.  Rushton  returned  to  England,  and 
March  27  of  the  next  year  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Ann  Goostrey,  born  May  8,  1846,  in  Che¬ 
shire,  and  a  daughter  of  William  and  Esther 
(Beardsley)  Goostrey,  who  died,  respectively,  in 
1876  and  1870.  Mrs.  Rusliton’s  brothers  are 
George,  who  remained  in  England;  James,  who 
came  to  America  in  1857,  and  is  now  a  resident  of 
Fairmont,  Neb. ;  William,  who  resides  in  Au  Sable 
Township,  Grundy  County.  She  has  three  sisters: 
Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Edna.  Mary  resides  in  Tama 
County,  Iowa,  wife  of  Samuel  Hyde,  an  English¬ 
man  by  birth. 

By  the  last  marriage  Mr.  Rushton  has  three 
children:  James  Weller,  born  April  5,  1878;  Will¬ 
iam  Goostrey,  born  June  8,  1880,  and  George 
Lord,  born  January  20,  1886.  Mr.  Rushton  for 
many  years  has  been  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Regular  Baptist  Church. 


J  OHN  BOYER  was  born  in  Centre  County, 
Penn.,  March  17,  1805,  a  son  of  Andrew 
^  Boyer,  to  whom  were  born  following  named 
children:  John,  Abram,  Peter,  Isaac,  Dan¬ 
iel  and  Harriet.  John  Boyer  was  a  weaver  by 
trade,  which,  however,  he  never  followed  after  his 
marriage,  which  occurred  March  15,  1827,  with 
Elizabeth  Krouse,  who  was  born  December  5,  1801, 
in  Centre  County,  Penn. ,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Silome  Helman  Krouse,  latter  a  daughter  of  Har¬ 
mon  Helman.  After  Mr.  Boyer’s  marriage  he  en- 
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gaged  in  farming,  cleared  up  two  farms  in  Cen¬ 
tre  County,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1847,  started  to 
Illinois  in  a  wagon.  His  family  consisted  of  his 
wife,  four  sons  and  three  daughters:  Daniel  Iv., 
Mary  E.,  Joseph  A.,  Sarah  J.,  John  N.,  David  and 
Martha  E.  Daniel  K.  resides  in  Morris;  Joseph  A. , 
deceased,  located  in  Bates  County,  Mo.;  Mary  E. 
resides  in  this  township,  the  wife  of  Go  D.  Smith; 
Sarah  J.  resides  in  Benton  County,  Iowa,  the  wife  of 
John  Lormor;  John  N.resides  at  Normal, this  State; 
David  resides  in  Lisbon  Township;  Martha  E.  re¬ 
sides  in  Livingston  County,  near  Cropsy,  the  wife 
of  Ira  McCollough.  The  family  were  six  weeks  on 
their  journey  out  here.  Our  subject  made  his  lo¬ 
cation  in  what  is  now  Plattville;  he  purchased  200 
acres  of  land  from  Nelson  Platt,  at  $10  per  acre. 
For  two  years  after  their  arrival  they  lived  in  a 
blacksmith  shop,  after  which  he  built  a  house,  in 
which  they  lived  for  several  years,  and  engaged  in 
farming.  His  death  occurred  February  14,  1881. 
He  had  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  he  contributed  largely 
to  building  the  church  edifice  and  afterward  to  its 
maintenance  at  this  place;  also  filled  various  offices, 
such  as  class-leader  and  steward.  Formerly  he 
was  a  Democrat,  but  after  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party  he  became  a  member  of  the 
latter.  His  widow,  who  yet  survives  him,  is  now 
eighty- six  years  of  age,  and  resides  with  her  son, 
David,  on  the  homestead.  David  was  born  in  Cen¬ 
tre  County,  Penn.,  May  19,  1839,  and  was  eight 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  came  west.  He  grew 
to  manhood  on  the  homestead,  and  was  brought  up 
to  farming  pursuits.  In  August,  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  G,  Thirty-sixth  Illinois  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  and  served  about  three  years  and  two 
months,  receiving  his  discharge  in  October,  1864. 
He  enlisted  as  private,  was  promoted  to  sergeant, 
and  participated  with  his  regiment  in  its  various 
marches  and  engagements  with  the  enemy  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  up  to 
the  battle  of  Stone  River,  -where  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  After  his  release  he  was  placed  on  de¬ 
tached  service  until  honorably  discharged  and  mus¬ 
tered  out.  His  brother,  John  N. ,  was  also  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  was  captain  of  Company  K,  Twentieth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  October  8,  1865, 


David  married  Calista  McCloud,  born  March  20, 
1844,  in  Lenawee  County,  Mich.,  and  came  to  this 
countv  with  her  parents,  who  located  in  Seward 
Township,  when  she  was  seven  years  of  age.  Her 
parents  are  Charles  and  Harriet  Kendall  McCloud, 
to  whom  six  children  were  born,  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  After  his  marriage,  David  located  in 
Lisbon  Township  and  engaged  in  farming.  In 
1873  he  moved  to  Odell  and  remained  three  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Lisbon  Township,  where  he 
has  since  continued  to  reside.  His  farm  is  located 
on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  23,  where  he 
has  a  vineyard  and  gives  considerable  attention  to 
grape  culture.  He  now  rents  his  farm,  and  resides 
at  Plattville.  David  has  had  two  children,  Maude 
A.  and  Grace  E. ;  Maude  A.  died,  aged  eight  years; 
Grace  E.  resides  with  her  parents.  David  Boyer 
was  elected  in  1886  justice  of  the  peace,  an  office 
in  which  he  is  still  serving.  He  has  officiated  as 
supervisor,  and  for  two  terms  was  collector  of  his 
township.  He  is  a  member  of  Darveau  Post,  No. 
329,  at  Morris,  Ill.  Mr.  Boyer  is  recognized  as 
one  of  Lisbon  Township’s  best  citizens. 


I(  1(  \\ILLIAM  RIPLEY  (deceased),  late  of 
\JX\J)  Township,  was  born  in  Yorkshire. 

V[Vj  England,  September  7,  1817,  a  son  of 
John  and  Martha  Ripley,  former  a  farmer. 
William  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  place,  and 
April  14,  1849,  married  Elizabeth  Stamper,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  same  shire,  born  April  8,  1825,  third 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Sanders)  Stamper. 
Mrs.  Ripley’s  paternal  grandfather  was  William 
Stamper.  Mary  was  a  daughter  of  John  Sanders. 
There  were  eight  children  born  to  Thomas  and 
Mary  Stamper,  named  Francis,  William,  Thomas, 
Richard,  Mary  A.,  Hannah,  Elizabeth  and  Ann. 
Ann  and  Thomas,  on  coming  to  America,  settled 
in  Michigan;  Richard  located  in  Canada,  but 
afterward  settled  in  Will  County,  Ill.,  where  he 
died  in  1868;  Thomas  and  Ann  came  to  this 
county,  but  he  finally  located  in  Ringgold  County, 
Iowa;  Ann  resides  in  Lisbon  Township,  wife  of 
Robert  Wilkinson.  In  the  spring  of  1851  our 
subject  moved  to  Lisbon  Township,  and  located  on 
Section  21,  where  he  had  bought  eighty  acres  of 
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land  for  $900.  In  October,  1861,  he  added 
eighty  acres  more  to  it,  and  in  1874  bought  120 
acres  for  $6,000;  the  latter  is  called  the  south  farm. 
Mr.  Ripley  was  a  successful  farmer,  and  remained 
here  until  his  death,  February  6,  1875,  which  was 
hastened  by  an  attack  of  typhoid-pneumonia,  he  liv¬ 
ing  but  ten  days  afterward;  he  left  an  estate  of 
280  acres  of  land  and  other  property,  to  his  family. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  serving  as  a  steward  of  the  same;  was  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  gospel,  and  a  man  of 
strict  integrity.  He  had  a  family  of  ten  children, 
three  of  whom  died  young.  Seven  are  now  living: 
Mary  A.,  Sarah  F.,  William  H.,  Martha  A.,  Ida 
J. ,  Emily  A.  and  Francis  J.  Sarah  F.  resides  in 
Grundy  County,  wife  of  Frederick  Coop;  William 
H.  resides  in  Nettle  Creek;  Mary  A.,  Martha  A. 
and  Ida  J.  are  at  home;  Emily  A.  married  Melville 
Britton,  in  Kendall  Township;  Francis  J.  resides 
on  the  south  farm.  In  1880  Mrs.  Ripley  built 
where  she  now  resides,  which  is  at  the  present  time 
one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Lisbon  Township;  she 
has  displayed  much  good  judgment  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  farm,  which  she  successfully  carries 
on.  Mr.  Ripley  was  interred  in  Lisbon  Cemetery. 
He  was  a  Republican  in  politics. 


qlLMAN  KENDALL,  M.  D.,  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor,  save  one,  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
the  spring  of  1884,  in  Big  Grove  Township, 
»  Kendall  County,  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
township  ever  since  his  arrival,  fifty- four  years  ago. 
He  was  born  September  20,  1803,  in  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  and 
received  a  good  education.  For  several  years  he 
taught  school,  reading  medicine  in  the  meantime. 
There  the  Doctor  married,  April  14,  1830,  Lucy 
Manning,  who  was  born  March  28,  1806,  in  Ashby, 
Mass.,  daughter  of  John  Manning,  who  had  been 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  After  their  marriage 
the  young  couple  resided  at  Ashby  until  1831, 
when  they  came  west,  to  Bond  County,  Ill.,  locat 
ing  in  Greenville,  where  the  Doctor  practiced 
medicine  till  1834,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Sec¬ 
tion  22,  Big  Grove  Township,  Kendall  County, 
where  he  traded  some  fencing  for  150  acres  of 


land.  Here  lie  settled,  built  a  frame  house,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  township,  and  combined 
farming  pursuits  with  medical  practice,  his  pa¬ 
tients  being  for  a  long  time,  in  those  early  days, 
necessarily  and  literally  few  and  far  between. 
But  the  Doctor  and  his  worthy  helpmate  were 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  made  the  best  of  their 
primitive  and  rugged  surroundings,  sharing  with 
their  neighbors  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  and 
cheerfully  administering  with  kindly  hand  to  their 
wants  and  necessities.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall,  in 
1845,  left  the  farm  and  located  in  Lisbon  Village, 
where  he  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  in  which  he  has  been  eminently  successful, 
continuing  in  active  practice  until  about  the  year 
1870,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age, 
he  retired.  Here,  now,  in  their  quiet  home,  the 
worthy  couple  are  spending  the  sunset  of  their 
honored  lives,  and  awaiting  the  summons  that 
shall  call  them  to  a  higher  life  in  the  “house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  and  secure.’’  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendall  had  four  children:  Hattie,  wife  of 
Edson  Gifford,  a  merchant  in  Elwood,  Ill.;  Jane, 
one  of  those  deceased,  married  Henry  Langdon, 
by  whom  she  had  six  children,  one  now  living: 
Carrie;  Ellen  (deceased)  married  John  Wilkinson, 
by  whom  she  had  three  children— Bernice,  Earl 
and  Howard  (they  reside  in  Lisbon  Township); 
Carrie  is  the  wife  of  Fred.  Wilkinson  (brother  of 
John  Wilkinson),  by  whom  she  has  one  child — 
Ethel  (they  reside  at  Mount  Ayr,  Ringgold  County, 
Iowa).  For  about  fifty  years  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall 
have  been  constant  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  in  which  for  many  years  he  was  deacon, 
and  of  the  church  building  he  was  superintendent. 
Dr.  Kendall  has  been  a  Republican  partisan,  but 
since  the  Prohibition  party  commenced  to  engage 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  he  has  labored 
to  effect  the  final  triumph  of  those  principles. 

The  parents  of  Dr.  Kendall  were  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Haynes)  Kendall,  to  whom  were  born  nine 
children,  that  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
as  follows:  Eli,  Samuel,  Joseph  (who  resides  in 
Ashby,  Mass.);  Sylvanus  (who  came  to  Big  Grove 
Township,  KeDdall  County,  in  1834,  and  died  in 
1884,  leaving  one  daughter  now  living  in  Morris, 
Ill.);  Otis  (in  Wisconsin);  Adaline  (who  was  twice 
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married,  first  to  Mr.  Sawin,  and  second  to  a  Mr. 
Rice);  Eleanor  (wife  of  V.  King,  residing  in 
Massachusetts);  Mary  (wife  of  Amos  Taylor,  also 
in  Massachusetts)  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Mrs.  Kendall’s  brothers  and  sisters  were  Sarah, 
Abigail,  John  (who  served  in  the  War  of  1812) 
and  Asa. 


CHRISTIAN  CHRISTIAN,  a  substantial  citi¬ 
zen  of  Lisbon  Township,  was  born  May  1, 
1825,  in  Bergen.  Norway,  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  five  children,  all  of  whom  immi¬ 
grated  to  this  country  in  1847,  coming  by  lake  to 
Chicago,  thence  by  wagon  and  arriving  in  Big  Grove 
Township  the  same  year.  The  family  did  not  re¬ 
main  long  there,  but  removed  to  Norway,  in  La 
Salle  County.  Christian,  being  of  age,  remained 
in  Big  Grov|,  where  he  hired  out  by  the 
month  for  the  Sherrils,  who  then  resided  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Big  Grove  Township.  Wages 
were  then  about  $10  to  $12  per  month,  yet  large 
in  comparison  with  the  usual  wages  in  his  native 
country.  He  was  frugal  and  industrious,  and  soon 
established  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  made  some  true  friends.  Among  them  was 
Dana  Sherril  and  his  brother,  Lewis  who  took  a 
warm  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  assisted  him  in 
obtaining  160  acres  of  land  in  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Section  6,  in  Lisbon  Township,  which  he  took 
up  by  pre  emption  in  1850.  This  act  of  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  Sherril  brothers  was  not  for¬ 
gotten  by  Mr.  Christian,  who  has  ever  since  remem¬ 
bered  them  with  feelings  of  gratitude.  In  the  fall 
of  1851  Mr.  Christian  married  Annie  Larsen 
(sister  of  Lars  Larsen,  of  Fox  Township),  who 
came  over  in  the  same  ship  from  Norway  with  him. 
She  was  born  March  9,  1830.  She  has  one  sister, 
Susan,  wife  of  John  Thompson,  and  resides  in 
Story  County,  Iowa.  Mr.  Christian  has  three 
brothers,  John,  Ole  and  Charles,  who  reside  in 
Story  County,  Iowa,  and  had  one  sister.  Elizabeth, 
who  died  of  cholera.  She  was  the  wife  of  George 
Obrien,  who  settled  in  Lisbon  Township.  After 
Mr.  Christian’s  marriage  he  located  on  the  160 
acres  named,  erected  a  small  building,  12x14 
feet,  near  the  site  of  his  present  commodious 


residence,  into  which  he  moved.  The  latter  was 
built  about  the  year  1860,  though  additions  have 
since  been  made  to  it.  Mr.  Christian  has,  by  per¬ 
sistent  labor  and  good  management,  steadily  added 
to  his  original  purchase,  until  he  has  now  over  500 
acres  of  fertile,  well-improved  land.  He  has  seven 
children,  of  whom  the  eldest  is  Lewis,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Lottie  Oyen,  of  Chicago,  by  whom  he  has 
three  sons:  Otto  C.,  Alvin  E.  and  Fred  O. ;  he  re¬ 
sides  on  his  farm  in  Lisbon  Township.  Frank,  the 
second  son, resides  in  Kendall  Township;  he  married 
Sarah  Knudson,  by  whom  he  has  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  Reuben  E.,  Mabel  A.  and  Mildred. 
Martin  married  Josephine  Nelson,  and  has  two 
children.  Etta  M.  and  Elmer  F. ;  he  is  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Iowa,  near  Radcliffe  postoffice.  Eric  resides 
in  Hardin  County.  Iowa.  Ellis  N.  married  Minnie 
Thomson,  and  has  one  child,  Ervin  M. ;  he  re 
sides  near  the  homestead.  Julia  E.  and  Randall 
are  at  home.  Mr.  Christian  is  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  politically  is  a  Republican. 
He  has  served  his  township  in  various  local  offices 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
neighbors,  by  whom  he  is  highly  esteemed. 


URIAH  L.  HUBBARD  (deceased)  was  born 
|  April  13,  1814,  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

'  December  30,  1844,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  A.  Sweet.  In  1845  the  young  couple 
came  west,  the  same  year  locating  on  land  in 
Section  13,  Big  Grove  Township,  but  the  following 
year  removing  to  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
10,  in  Lisbon  Township,  where  he  purchased  land 
and  lived  the  balance  of  his  days.  He  was  a  man 
of  sterling  worth  and  commanded  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  neighbors.  He  was  a  stanch  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  for  years  served  his  township  in  local 
offices,  such  as  school  director,  collector,  etc.,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  at  Plattville.  He  died  June  28, 
1871.  He  had  seven  children,  named  as  follows: 
William,  who  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  from  sickness 
brought  on  by  hard  marching  (he  was  a  member 
of  Company  G,  Ninety-first  Regiment  Hlinois  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry);  Delia,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six; 
Delerene  and  Elemerene,  twins,  who  died,  aged  four 
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months;  Uriah  F..  who  resides  in  Lisbon  Township; 
Wallace,  who  is  employed  as  weighmaster  by  Swift 
&  Co. ,  in  Chicago,  and  Franklin,  who  resides  on 
and  works  the  home  farm  of  120  acres,  which  is 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  who 
occupies  part  of  the  house.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  (Sweet)  Hubbard  was  born  April 
12,  1824,  in  Menden  Township,  Monroe  Co.,  N. 
Y. ,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Martin  Luther  Sweet,  who 
died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  lived  to  see  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  fifth  generation  of  his  descend¬ 
ants.  The  great-grandfather  of  Martin  Luther 
Sweet  was  also  of  the  same  given  name,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Scotland,  and  was  married  on  shipboard 
during  his  passage  to  America;  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  brothers.  They  located  on  land 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hubbard’s  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Hannah  Lee;  she  bore  her  husband  eleven 
children,  named  Belinda  T.,  Charles  S.,  Louisa 
W. ,  Phebia  B.,  Hannah  L.,  Lucinda  M.,  Martin 
L.,  Ziba  L. ,  Mary  H.,  James  L.  and  Sarah  C. 
Of  these  Belinda  T.,  Louisa  W.,  Mary  H.  and 
Sarah  C.  were  the  only  ones  who  came  west  to  live. 


IX  BRAM  ZALMON  BROWN,  whose  fine  farm 
//  \\  is  situated  in  Section  7,  of  Big  Grove 
li  \}  Township,  one  mile  south  of  the  town  of 
•/  Newark,  is  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  the 
county,  and  is  what  is  generally  truthfully  termed 
a  self-made  man,  having  attained  success  through 
his  individual  efforts  alone.  He  was  born  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to  Abram  Zalmon  and  Rachel 
(Bates)  Brown,  who  died  when  he  was  but  a  lad. 
In  1834  he  came  to  the  West,  landing  in  Chicago 
when  it  was  but  a  country  village,  and  for  some 
time  resided  with  one  or  other  of  his  maternal 
uncles,  John  Harvey  Bates  and  Stephen  Bates, 
who  were,  in  their  day,  well  known  among  the 
early  pioneers  of  Chicago,  and  Kendall  and  neigh¬ 
boring  counties.  The  winter  of  1834-35  he  spent 
in  Chicago;  then  he  came  to  Kendall  County, 
where  his  life  up  to  manhood  was  not  character¬ 
ized  by  anything  outside  of  the  usual  experience  of 
a  hard  working  farmer  boy.  Born  of  good  parent¬ 


age,  and  brought  up  under  the  guidance  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  uncles,  he  naturally  became,  to  a  certain 
extent,  inoculated  with  their  sterling  qualities,  and 
their  advice  and  counsel,  coupled  with  his  inher¬ 
ent  energy  and  •perseverance,  were  his  guiding  in¬ 
fluences  through  life. 

May  1,  1851,  having  now  reached  man’s  estate, 
Mr.  Brown  took  unto  himself  a  wife  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Sabrina  Serrine,  who  was  born  December 
25,  1830,  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Serrine,  a  prominent  and  well- 
known  resident  of  Fox  Township.  By  this  union 
are  two  sons:  George  T.,  located  on  one  of  his 
father’s  farms,  adjoining  the  home  farm  (he  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Phebe  Car¬ 
gill  Yantassel),  and  Oscar,  on  the  home  farm  (he 
married  Hattie  Ruble,  a  native  of  Big  Grove  Town¬ 
ship,  Kendall  County,  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia 
Courtright  Ruble,  and  they  have  one  son,  Charles). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  members  and  supporters 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  politics, 
he  is  a  Republican;  he  has  never  sought  public 
office,  and  has  frequently  declined  being  brought 
forward. 

After  marriage  Mr.  Brown  located  in  Mission 
Township,  La  Salle  Co. ,  Ill. ,  where  he  rented  land 
two  seasons,  and  in  the  fall  of  1854  he  bought  of 
Edward  Edgerton  for  the  sum  of  $3,000  his  present 
farm  in  Big  Grove  Township,  then  containing  142 
acres.  At  that  time  all  Mr.  Brown’s  earthly  pos¬ 
sessions  consisted  of  $300  in  cash,  a  willing  pair 
of  hands,  abundance  of  grit,  and  a  frugal,  hard¬ 
working,  courageous  wife.  Mr.  Edgerton  gave 
him  four  years’  credit  at  10  per  cent  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance,  $2,500  (Mr.  Brown  paid  $500 
in  cash,  $300  he  had  on  hand,  and  $200  which  he 
borrowed),  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  the 
debt  was  fully  canceled.  His  handsome  residence 
is  situated  on  a  pleasant  elevation,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  a  large  part  of  Big  Grove  Town¬ 
ship,  as  well  as  of  Mission  Township,  in  La  Salle 
County.  The  farm  buildings  and  grazing  grounds 
are  on  the  southern  slope,  and  all  the  substantial 
improvements  on  his  place  were  placed  there  under 
his  immediate  supervision.  In  connection  with  his 
farm  industry,  Mr.  Brown  has  traded  considera¬ 
bly  in  live  stock,  not  only  for  his  own  account, 
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but  also  for  others.  He  is  now  iu  a  measure  re¬ 
tired  from  active  business,  his  sons  gradually  fill¬ 
ing  his  place  on  the  farm.  Our  subject  was  left 
alone  in  the  world,  with  one  sister,  Mary,  wrhen 
they  were  aged  respectively  three  and  six  years. 
She  was  born  March  26,  1831,  and  married  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Kennedy.  She  died  March  28,  1888.  . 


JfOHN  REDMAN  MARSHALL,  editor  and 
y  I  proprietor  of  the  Kendall  County  Record , 
\JJ  published  at  Yorkville,  Ill.,  is  a  native  of 
Maryland,  born  in  Talbot  County,  January 
10,  1837,  and  is  a  son  of  Perry  and  Mary  S.  (Rice) 
Marshall.  He  obtained  a  good  education  in  the 
schools  of  Chicago,  to  which  place  he  came  in 
184S,  and  in  1852  became  an  employe  on  the 
Chicago  Journal,  in  which  establishment  he 
learned  the  printer’s  trade.  When  the  great 
Civil  War  burst  upon  tlie  country  in  1861,  and 
the  bugle  in  clarion  notes,  and  the  drum  with 
its  stirring  rattle,  began  calling  volunteers  to  the 
rendezvous  to  defend  their  country’s  flag,  Mr. 
Marshall  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond,  and,  lay¬ 
ing  down  his  stick  and  abandoning  his  case,  he 
enlisted,  in  April,  1861,  in  the  “  Sturges  Rifles,” 
serving  as  a  private  in  Gen.  McClellan’s  army, 
through  the  campaigns  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Peninsula,  Autietam,  etc. ,  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  and  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Wash- 
incrton,  D.  C.,  in  November,  1862. 

On  leaving  the  army  he  accepted  employment 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  about  one  year,  and  in  April,  1864, 
came  to  Yorkville,  Kendall  County,  bringing  with 
him  from  Chicago  material  for  a  printing  office. 
Here  he  established  the  Kendall  County  Record,  a 
paper  that  under  his  able  management  has  become 
widely  and  favorably  known.  The  sheet  is  an 
eight-page  six-column  quarto,  is  Republican  in 
politics,  and  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  over 
1,900  copies.  The  printing  establishment  is 
equipped  with  Taylor  cylinder  and  Gordon  job 
presses,  and  other  modern  accessories  usually  found 
in  first-class  printing  offices,  the  motor  force  used 
in  running  the  presses  being  a  five -horse -power 
steam  engine.  From  the  date  Mr.  Marshall  estab¬ 


lished  the  Record  to  the  present  time  he  has  been 
its  editor  and  owner. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  served  Kendall  County  for 
eight  years  as  its  superintendent  of  schools;  four 
years  he  represented  the  Thirteenth  Senatorial 
District,  comprising  De  Kalb,  Kendall  and  Grundy 
Counties,  in  the  State  Senate.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  at 
Yorkville,  and  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Yorkville,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Aurora  Commandery,  Knights  Templar. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  married  January  19,  1865,  to  Au¬ 
gusta  Emmons,  of  Bristol,  Kendall  County,  and 
they  have  three  children:  Mary  S.,  Frances  E. 
and  Hugh  Rice. 


THOMAS  W.  COURTRIGHT,  a  representa¬ 
tive  man  of  Big  Grove  Township,  was  born 
July  22,  1834,  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Luzerne 
Co.,  Penn.,  the  fifth  of  six  children  born 
to  Benjamin  and  Clarissa  (Williams)  Courtright, 
both  natives  of  Wyoming  Valley,  Penn.  He  was 
reared  on  a  farm  at  his  native  place,  and  received 
good  educational  advantages.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Wilkes  Barre  Guards,  a  State  militia  that 
tendered  its  services,  through  Gov.  Curtin,  to  repel 
the  rebel  invasion  into  Pennsylvania,  and  received 
an  honorable  discharge.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  came  to  La  Salle  County,  Ill.,  purchased  a 
farm  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  After 
four  years,  becoming  tired  of  bachelor  life,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Luzerne  County,  Penn.,  and  May  26, 
1868,  married  Lizzie  Mitchell,  a  native  of  Nova 
Scotia,  who  removed  when  a  child  with  her  parents 
to  Pittston,  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  Her  father. 
John  Mitchell,  sunk  one  of  the  first  coal  shafts  in 
that  locality  and  afterward  became  a  prominent 
coal  operator,  owning  about  400  acres  of  coal  land. 
He  was  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1816,  a  son 
of  Robert  and  Mary  (Brown)  Mitchell.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he 
remained  twTenty  years  engaged  in  seafaring.  There 
he  married  Isabella  Smith;  moved  to  the  Wyoming 
Valley  in  1849,  and  engaged  in  mining.  After  be¬ 
coming  an  American  citizen,  he  cast  his  first  vote 
for  Fremont,  and  later  served  as  pi’esidential 
elector.  He  worked  first  as  a  common  miner,  but 
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in  1857  he  began  contracting  to  furnish  coal  in 
barges  at  a  stipulated  price,  and  afterward  pur¬ 
chased  several  hundred  acres,  and  became  very 
wealthy.  His  death  occurred  January  5,  1883; 
that  of  his  wife  three  years  previous.  Mr.  Mitch¬ 
ell  was  a  man  of  unflinching  integrity,  and  was  re¬ 
spected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  the  father 
of  seven  children,  viz. :  Ann,  Robert,  Lizzie,  Mary, 
George,  James  and  Isadore,  all  of  whom  are  living 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley  except  Mrs.  Conrtright. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Courtright  and  his  wife  j 
came  west,  to  his  farm  in  La  Salle  County,  and  | 
six  months  later  moved  to  Marion  County,  Mo., 
where  he  purchased  a  farm  and  resided  for  seven 
years;  then  returned  to  Illinois,  purchased  land  in 
Big  Grove  Township,  and  now  owns  two  farms. 
His  handsome  home  residence  is  on  the  old  Tilton 
farm,  and  he  also  has  a  handsome  residence  and 
substantial  buildings  on  the  farm  adjoining  the 
town  of  Newark.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtright  have 
six  children:  George,  Florence,  Mary,  Lena,  Nel¬ 
lie  and  Frank,  all  at  home.  Mr.  Courtright  is  a 
member  of  the  I.  O.  O,  F.  and  is  an  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 


ILLIAM  H.  SHEPHERD  was  born  No¬ 
vember  7,  1840,  in  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  and  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Marshall  County,  Va. ,  when  he  was  five 
years  old.  His  father,  Joseph  Shepherd,  who  was 
a  farmer,  married  Eliza  Linn,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  children,  viz.:  Nathan,  Mary  M. ,  Julia  Ann, 
Isaac,  William  H. ,  Frank  and  Joseph.  Nathan 
died  unmarried;  the  others  married  and  reared 
families.  Mary  M.  came  to  this  State  with  her 
husband,  William  Caldwell,  in  1859,  and  finally 
settled  in  Nettle  Creek  Township,  where  she  died, 
leaving  seven  children.  Julia  A.  came  to  this  State 
about  1860;  she  married  Lewis  Caldwell,  and  re¬ 
sides  in  Big  Grove  Township,  this  county ;  Isaac  and 
Frank  reside  in  Marshall  County,  W.  Va. ;  Joseph 
resides  in  Washington  County,  Iowa.  William 
Henry,  our  subject,  first  came  west  in  1857,  with 
Ezekiel  Caldwell  to  Peoria  County,  Ill.,  and  worked 
one  season  for  Joseph  Reed.  During  the  winter 
he  came  to  this  county  on  a  visit,  and  the  same  sea¬ 
son  returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  remained  until 


the  following  October.  Returning,  he  worked  on 
a  farm  for  two  years  for  Isaac  Davis,  and  then 
came  to  this  county  and  hired  out  to  Oliver  Haven- 
hill,  of  Big  Grove  Township,  for  whom  he  worked 
up  to  August,  1 862.  He  then  enlisted  in  Company 
E,  Ninety-first  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  for  three  years.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
service,  while  guarding  a  railroad  in  Kentucky,  he 
was  captured  by  Gen.  Morgan,  and  after  some 
months  was  exchanged.  He  then  went  to  Vicks¬ 
burg,  thence  south  to  Baton  Rouge,  thence  to  Mor- 
ganzie’s  Bend,  thence  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
remained  in  camp  for  some  time,  and  was  then  or¬ 
dered  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  where  he  remained 
fourteen  months,  and  thence  back  to  New  Orleans. 
He  was  at  the  capture  of  Mobile,  and  later  took  part 
in  some  engagements  on  the  Tombigbee  River  and 
at  McIntosh.  At  the  latter  place  his  regiment  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  from  that  time  forward  did  nothing 
but  camp  duty.  He  was  mustered  out  in  August, 
1865. 

He  returned  to  Halderman’s  Grove,  Big  Grove 
Township,  and  remained  until  his  marriage,  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1866,  with  Sarah  B.  Wing,  who  was  born 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Russell  Graham,  formerly  of  Big  Grove 
Township.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Shepherd 
located  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  23, 
on  100  acres,  which  he  had  purchased  of  John 
Hill,  at  $26  per  acre,  but  partially  improved. 
His  wife  died  in  December,  1867,  leaving  one 
child,  who  died  in  infancy.  About  that  time  he 
sold  his  farm  and  purchased  105  acres  in  Nettle 
Creek  Township,  Grundy  County,  at  a  cost,  of 
$50  per  acre.  There  he  resided  two  years,  when 
he  sold  his  farm  and  located  on  the  one  he  now 
owns,  which  is  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
36.  This  property  he  has  improved.  It  is  located 
on  a  square  adjoining  the  town  of  Lisbon  on  the 
south;  has  a  public  road  on  three  sides,  and  is  en¬ 
closed  by  a  first-class  hedge  fence;  the  whole  is 
highly  cultivated  and  contains  a  fine  young  or¬ 
chard.  Mr.  Shepherd’s  second  marriage  occurred 
October  6,  1869,  with  Mary  L.  Windess,  born  in 
Pennsylvania  May  21,  1849,  and  died  February  9, 
1885,  without  issue.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Shep- 
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herd  adopted  a  boy  seven  years  old,  who  bears  his 
name,  William  Shepherd,  is  now  grown  to  man¬ 
hood  and  resides  with  him.  ]V  Shepherd  is  not 
a  member  of  any  church  r  ty,  but  is  liberal 

minded  and  progressive  Republican. 


NSEL  REED  (deceased).  The  name  of  Ansel 
Reed  is  associated  with  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Illinois  and  Chicago,  he  arriving  at  the 
latter  place  in  the  summer  of  1827.  He  was 
born  in  Pittsford,  Monroe  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  September 
23,  1818,  son  of  Reuben  Reed,  who,  about  the 
year  1823,  left  with  his  family,  which  consisted  of 
himself,  wife  and  six  children,  and  started  for  the 
West.  Proceeding  to  Pennsylvania,  he,  near  the 
source  of  the  Ohio  River,  built  a  boat,  into  which 
was  loaded  his  family  and  a  few  household  goods, 
and  in  this  floated  down  the  stream.  He  stopped 
to  visit  a  brother  in  Kentucky,  where  he  remained 
for  a  while  and  built  a  cider  mill  for  another  party. 
After  a  short  residence  in  Covington,  Ky.,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  his  wife  died,  when 
the  son  Ansel  was  but  a  lad  of  six  or  seven  years. 
The  father  then  broke  up  housekeeping,  and  Ansel 
was  bound  out  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Price, 
who  afterward  became  insane,  and  was  sent  to  the 
asylum.  During  this  time  his  father  had  married 
a  Mrs.  Hannah  Shaw,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Hibbard,  and  he  again  commenced  housekeeping, 
this  time  on  Mill  Creek,  three  miles  from  Cincin¬ 
nati.  As  Mr.  Price  was  in  the  asylum  Ansel  was 
taken  home  again,  and  in  the  summer  of  1827, 
Reuben  Reed  and  his  wife,  sons,  Darius  and  An¬ 
sel,  and  daughters,  Angeline  and  Emeline  (Terzah 
and  Almira  remaining  back  near  Mill  Creek),  in 
company  with  Mr.  Hibbard’s  family,  started,  with 
an  outfit  of  two  teams  and  some  cattle,  across  the 
prairie  wilderness  for  Chicago,  wading  sloughs 
and  swimming  rivers,  as  they  came  to  them.  They 
met  friendly  Indians  on  their  way,  frequently,  who 
gave  them  melons.  After  reaching  Calumet  River 
they  procured  a  boat,  into  which  they  loaded  their 
luggage,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  the 
present  site  of  Chicago,  which,  on  their  arrival, 
consisted  of  but  three  families,  Baptiste,  Beaubien 
and  Kinzie.  Peter  Specie,  a  bachelor,  was  among 


the  number.  Mr.  Reed  remembers  it  was  summer 
when  they  arrived  at  Chicago,  as  his  father  helped 
Peter  Specie  put  up  hay,  and  recollects  a  thunder¬ 
storm  that  came  up  when  a  stack  was  half  built, 
and  Peter  very  promptly  covering  it  with  sail¬ 
cloth,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  an  abundance. 
The  wind  blew  very  hard,  and  Ansel  assisted  in 
holding  the  canvas  down  during  the  shower.  He 
afterward  ascertained  the  reason  of  the  supera¬ 
bundance  of  sail-cloth.  A  schooner,  “Tiger”  by 
name,  had  broken  from  its  moorings,  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  shore,  and  sail-cloth  was  obtained 
without  money  or  price.  He  relates  that  soon 
after  their  arrival  one  of  their  cattle,  which  had 
become  lamed  by  long  travel,  was  drowned  in  the 
Chicago  River,  which  at  this  point  was  very  deep. 
His  father,  afterward,  with  a  long  pole,  endeavored 
to  locate  the  body,  but  his  pole  could  not  reach 
bottom;  later,  however,  from  natural  causes,  the 
carcass  came  to  the  surface,  and  Indians,  who  were 
camped  near  by,  asked  for  it,  which  request  was 
freely  granted,  and,  after  skinning  the  same,  they 
ate  it  with  keen  relish. 

Here,  October  1,  1827,  his  half  brother,  Levi 
Reed,  was  born,  which,  according  to  the  best  in¬ 
formation,  was  the  first  white  child  born  there. 
During  that  fall  his  father,  Reuben,  and  brother, 
Darius,  set  out  with  gun,  tomahawk  and  knapsack, 
for  Ottawa,  to  look  out  a  location;  which,  being 
found,  he  sent  for  the  family,  who  soon  started, 
coming  through  snow-storms,  and  fording  or  swim¬ 
ming  their  horses  through  the  streams  where  ice 
often  had  to  be  cut  to  enable  them  to  pass.  While 
on  this  trip  the  party  got  bewildered,  and,  requiring 
the  assistance  of  a  guide,  stopped  at  James  Beres- 
ford’s,  whose  son  volunteered  to  go  with  them,  but 
had  no  overcoat;  the  family  had  the  material  to 
make  one,  but  no  needle,  and  Ansel  (then  a  lad  of 
nine)  was  sent  several  miles  away  to  borrow  a 
needle,  which  he  obtained  at  Mr.  Hawley’s.  The 
coat  was  made,  and  the  guide  then  piloted  the  little 
procession  to  their  destination,  where  Reuben  and 
Darius,  having  made  a  claim,  were  patiently  await¬ 
ing  them. 

The  first  claim  he  abandoned  before  complet¬ 
ing  a  cabin,  and  selected  another  about  four  miles 
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south  of  Ottawa,  on  Covill’s  Creek,  where  he  built 
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a  cabin,  which  the  two  families  (Hibbard  and 
Reed)  occupied.  The  ensuing  summer  of  1828 
Reuben  Reed  rented  land  of  Mr.  Pembroolc,  and 
raised  his  first  crops  of  corn  in  Illinois.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Reed  again  broke  up  housekeep¬ 
ing,  and  our  subject  was  once  more  bound  out, 
this  time  to  Moses  Booth,  who  had  taken  a  claim 
on  Covill’s  Creek  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fox 
River,  not  far  from  Ottawa.  In  the  spring  of 
1831  Mr.  Booth  made  a  claim  near  Big  Grove, 
but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  War  Ansel  Reed 
went  with  Mr.  Booth  and  family  to  Ottawa,  where 
they  took  refuge  in  the  fort  which  Mr.  Reed  as¬ 
sisted  in  building.  After  the  restoration  of  peace, 
he  returned  with  Mr.  Booth  to  Big  Grove.  After 
completing  his  bound  service  he  hired  out  by  the 
month,  and  in  that  way  obtained  means  to  pur¬ 
chase  oxen  and  plows,  and  for  several  years  fol¬ 
lowed  the  business  of  “breaking”  prairies  during 
summer,  and  in  winter  he  chopped  wood.  From 
his  earnings  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  Government 
land,  on  Section  10,  in  Lisbon  Township;  this  was 
his  first  purchase,  but  he  subsequently  added 
to  it,  until  he  had  320  acres,  occupying  200 
acres  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  6,  1887.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  in  the  entire  community  as 
one  of  its  best  citizens.  In  early  life  he  had  very 
meager  school  advantages,  but  was  possessed  of 
excellent  judgment.  He  was  not  a  member  of  any 
church,  but  of  exceptionally  good  morals,  and  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  public  weal  was  pro¬ 
gressive  and  enterprising.  In  politics  he  was  at 
first  an  old  line  Whig,  but  later  a  Republican, 
and  served  his  township  in  local  offices,  such  as 
road  commissioner,  township  trustee,  etc. 

He  was  married  in  1849  to  Eliza  Wright, 
born  in  1828,  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  daughter 
of  Sewall  Wright.  To  this  union  five  sons  were 
born,  viz.:  Franklin  A.,  Emory  D.,  Charles,  Or¬ 
ville  and  Archie,  all  of  whom  have  removed  to 
California,  where  they  reside  with  their  mother, 
except  Emory  Darius,  who  was  born  on  the  home¬ 
stead  September  5,  1851,  where  he  still  resides. 
Emory  D.  was  married  to  Josephine  Bojer,  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Boyer.  She  died  December 
28,  1882,  leaving  one  child,  Millie. 

Emory’s  present  wife  was  Miss  Addie  E.  Up¬ 


ton,  born  in  Iowa,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Upton, 
who  was  born  October  4,  1819,  in  Wilmot,  N.  H. , 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1847,  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  in  1850;  he  is  a 
Congregationalist,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
assigned  to  fields  of  labor  in  Iowa,  but  is  now 
retired. 


the  town  of  Greenwich,  Washington 
Co.,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  son  of  William  S.  Faxon, 
born  April  2,  1785,  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  who  was 
the  son  of  Josiah  A.  and  Lydia  (Stiles)  Faxon. 
Josiali  A.  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Faxon,  who  was  a 
son  of  Josiah  Faxon,  who  was  a  son  of  Richard 
Faxon,  who  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Faxon,  who  was 
born  in  England  about  the  year  1601,  and  immi¬ 
grated  to  America  with  his  wife,  Joan,  and  three 
children,  in  1647,  settling  near  Braintree,  Mass. 

William  S.  Faxon,  above  mentioned,  was  mar¬ 
ried  April  1,  1806,  and  to  himself  and  wife  were 
born  the  following  named  children:  Joseph  H. , 
now  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y. ;  Hester  A. 
married  Louis  Kenyon,  and  is  now  deceased;  Wal¬ 
ter  Stiles  Faxon,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Rod¬ 
ney  D. ;  Betsey;  Mary,  who  married  William  Fra¬ 
zier,  now  of  Sandwich,  Ill.;  Ansel;  Caroline,  who 
married  Philip  B.  Norcross,  and  is  now  deceased; 
Miranda,  who  married  Philip  B.  Norcross,  after 
her  sister’s  death;  Martha,  who  married  R.  Clark, 
of  New  York  City;  Henry  J.  resides  at  Hinkley, 
De  Kalb  County,  Ill. ,  and  one  other  child  that  died 
in  infancy. 

Walter  Stiles  Faxon,  whose  name  heads  this 
memoir,  remained  with  his  parents  until  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  in  the  meantime  learning  the 
trade  of  a  brick  and  stone  mason  of  his  father. 
He  came  to  Illinois  in  1843,  and  purchased  178 
acres  of  Government  land  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Little  Rock  Township,  Kendall  County,  which 
he  has  ever  since  made  his  home.  For  several 
years,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  and  looking 
after  his  farm  and  its  improvement,  he 
worked  at  his  trade,  and  evidences  of  his 
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handiwork  may  still  be  seen  on  many  of  the 
brick  and  stone  structures  in  that  section  and  in 
other  localities.  He  was  married,  Api’il  3,  1856, 
to  Mrs.  Zelia  M.  Valentine,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Gilbert.  To  this  union  the  following  children 
were  born:  Edgar  W.,  who  resides  at  Fox  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  is  the  present  representative  from  this 
county  in  the  State  Legislature;  Charles  G.,  an 
attorney,  of  Sandwich,  Ill. ;  Frank  E.,  now  in  the 
Southwest;  Zelia  M. ,  of  Sandwich,  Ill.;  Hattie 
B. ,  now  keeping  house  for  her  father ;  Leroy  W . , 
who  resides  with  an  uncle  in  Washington  County, 
N.  Y. ,  and  George  S. ,  who  now  has  charge  of  the 
homestead,  in  Little  Rock  Township.  Mrs.  Zelia 
M.  Faxon  died  April  18,  1874,  and  Mr.  Faxon 
was  subsequently  married  to  Marian  Newell — the 
latter  died  November  21,  1882.  Mr.  Faxon  is  now 
livino'  a  retired  life.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 

o 

Baptist  Church  for  fifty-six  years,  and  in  politics 
was  formerly  an  Abolitionist,  but  for  many  years 
has  been  a  Republican.  He  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  public  weal,  and  has 
served  in  various  local  offices  of  public  trust. 


AVID  MOSHIER  HAIGHT,  merchant  at 
Oswego,  was  born  in  Canaan,  Columbia  Co. , 
N.  Y.,  May  7,  1834,  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Ruth  (Moshier)  Haight,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ,  and  trace  their 
ancestry  back  to  settlements  made  by  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  country  in  early  co¬ 
lonial  times.  On  the  Moshier  side  they  descend 
from  Hugh  Moshier,  who  came  from  England  in 
1620  and  settled  in  Rhode  Island.  In  those 
Eastern  States  they  first  preached  the  Quaker 
faith,  and  their  names  are  connected  with  a  thrifty 
class  of  people,  whose  ancestry  has  a  time-honored 
memory.  Daniel  Haight  was  a  woolen  manu¬ 
facturer.  While  our  subject  was  yet  a  lad,  his  fa¬ 
ther  removed  to  Havana,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. , 
where  the  youth  grew  to  manhood.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  went  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  entered 
the  mercantile  business  as  an  apprenticed  clerk,  in 
the  general  merchandising  store  of  William  E. 
Hart,  Esq.,  where  he  completed  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business.  In  1857  he  came  west,  and 
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on  March  3,  of  that  year,  he  arrived  at  Naperville, 
whei'e  he  soon  after  established  a  general  merchan¬ 
dise  business,  continuing  the  same  for  several 
years,  retiring  to  engage  in  business  in  Chicago, 
which,  after  a  year,  he  abandoned;  then  located  in 
Aurora,  coming  from  there  to  Oswego  in  1868, 
where  he  has  since  been  well  and  favorably  known. 
He  married  at  Naperville,  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Bailey  and  Clarissa  (Stuart)  Hobson.  They  hold 
membership  in  the  Congregational  Church.  Mr. 
Haight  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Sabbath-schools 
of -this  place;  is  a  prohibitionist,  and  gives  a  cordial 
support  to  temperance  interests.  Mr.  Haight  may 
be  termed  a  self-made  man;  and  whatever  he  has 
accomplished  that  is  worthy  of  praise  is  due  to  his 
unaided  efforts,  and  through  a  long  and  successful 
business  career  his  record  has  always  been  an  hon¬ 
orable  one.  He  is  one  of  the  best  respected  cit¬ 
izens  of  his  locality. 


ON.  HENRY  SHERRILL.  Prominent 
among  the  public  men  of  Kendall  County, 
as  one  who  has  held  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace  since  1851,  has  been  a  notary 
public  for  twenty  years,  was  supervisor  for  eight¬ 
een  years,  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  that  framed  the  present  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  who  represented  his  county 
in  the  State  Legislature  for  the  term  1870-71,  is 
the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  biographical 
memoir. 

He  was  born  September  15,  1815,  in  New 
Hartford,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  his  thorough 
common-school  training  was  supplemented  by  an 
academic  course  at  the  Oneida  Institute,  and  where 
he  attained  the  years  of  manhood.  Determining 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Far  \Y  est,  Mr.  Sherrill 
set  out  in  1836  with  buoyant  hopes,  landing  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  From  there  he 
came  to  what  is  now  Lisbon  Township,  Kendall 
Co.,  Ill.,  where  he  entered  720  acres  of  land  at  a 
place  then  known  as  “  Prairie  Lake;”  then  returned 
to  Chicago  and  commenced  the  study  of  law,  under 
the  preceptorship  of  his  brother-in-law,  Judge  I. 
D.  Caton,  of  the  supreme  court.  On  account  of 
the  miasmatic  effects  of  the  climate,  however,  Mr. 
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Sherrill,  under  advice  of  his  physician,  returned  the 
following  year  (1837)  to  his  home,  in  the  Empire 
State,  where  he  commenced  merchandising,  at 
’  which  he  continued  until  1847,  when  he  exchanged 
his  stock  of  goods  and  the  land  he  had  entered  in 
Illinois  in  1836  for  a  farm  of  420  acres  in  Big 
Grove  Township,  Kendall  County,  then  belonging 
to  Miles  Hill,  and  which  is  now  in  part  embodied 
in  the  village  of  Lisbon.  Here  he  located  the  same 
year,  and  has  since  been  a  resident  of  the  place, 
prominently  identified  with  the  agricultural  and 
political  interests  of  the  county.  A  large  portion 
of  this  property  Mr.  Sherrill  sold  from  time  to 
time,  and  some  of  it  he  divided  into  town  lots, 
leaving  him  now  about  155  acres  of  land,  the 
northern  part  embraced  in  Lisbon  Village,  already 
referred  to,  where  his  handsome  stone  residence  is 
situated,  and  where  he  is  now  living  in  comparative 
retirement,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  many  friends.  He  has  always 
been  a  pronounced  temperance  advocate,  and  po¬ 
litically  a  sound  Republican,  formerly  a  Whig, 
having  cast  his  first  vote  for  Henry  Clay. 

September  15,  1839,  Mr.  Sherrill  married  Mary 
Sherrill,  a  distant  relative,  born  May  17,  1816,  in 
Sandy  Hill,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of 
Darius  and  Mary  (Day)  Sherrill.  To  this  union 
were  born  two  daughters,  Ella  (wife  of  D.  W. 
Burry,  for  fifteen  years  in  the  grain  trade  in  Morris, 
Grundy  Co. ,  Ill. ,  and  now  of  Chicago),  and  Caro¬ 
line  (wife  of  Dr.  James  Burry,  president  of  the  board 
of  United  States  pension  examiners,  and  med¬ 
ical  director  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company, 
with  residence  in  Chicago. 

The  parents  of  Hon.  Henry  Sherrill  were  Jacob 
and  Jerusha(Huntington)  Sherrill,  former  of  whom, 
a  son  of  Jacob  Sherrill,  was  a  woolen  manufact¬ 
urer.  They  had  a  family  of  twelve  children,  eight 
of  whom  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  as 
follows:  Julia,  wife  of  Chauncy  S.  Butler,  now 
residing  in  Sauquoit,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Esther, 
wife  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  died  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  where  they  resided  in  August,  1840  (she  is 
living  on  the  Sherrill  homestead,  now  eighty 
years  of  age);  Laura  A.,  wife  of  I.  D.  Caton,  of  the 
supreme  court;  Harriet,  wife  of  Francis  Butler, 
who  died  December  25,  1887,  in  the  house  in 


which  she  was  born,  aged  seventy  years;  Emily 
S. ,  wife  of  H.  F.  Eames,  president  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago;  Caroline,  widow 
of  William  Churchill,  and  residing  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  James  H. ,  youngest  child,  a  farmer  in 
Mitchell,  Dak.,  now  sixty-two  years  of  age.  The 
parents  of  this  family  died,  the  father  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six,  and  the  mother  aged  fifty  five. 


,\ILLIAM  E.  KINNETT,  M.  D.  A  native 
of  Ohio,  Dr.  Kinnett  was  born  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  County,  July  3,  1849.  His  grand¬ 
parents  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Brown  County,  Ohio,  having  come  from  the 
East.  His  grandfather  was  killed  while  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  War  of  1812.  William  P.  Kinnett, 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Brown  County 
on  August  12,  1808,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a 
tanner,  at  one  time  working  in  the  tannery  where 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  was  afterward  employed.  Later 
in  life  he  removed  to  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  followed  farming  until  1852,  when  he 
came  to  Morgan  County,  Ill.,  and  in  1867  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Ill.,  where  he  remained  until 
1876.  The  following  four  years  he  spent  in  Mor¬ 
gan  County,  and  in  1880  retired  from  active  life, 
making  his  home  with  his  son  in  Bristol  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  July  16,  1883.  He  was  an 
honest,  Christian  man,  and  all  his  life  a  great 
worker  in  the  Baptist  Church,  in  which  he  filled 
many  official  positions.  Several  times  he  resigned 
his  membership  in  flourishing  congregations  to 
join  weak  and  struggling  ones,  giving  liberally  of 
his  time  and  means  to  build  them  up.  He  was 
married  September  22,  1831,  to  Ann,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joshua  Brown,  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 
She  was  born  June  27,  1810.  Their  union  was 
blessed  with  nine  children,  namely:  George,  Mary 
and  Smith,  who  all  died  young;  Matilda,  who  was 
wife  of  W.  T.  Mullen,  died  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ill.,  in  1867;  Eliza  E.,  wife  of  J.  N.  Knock,  died 
in  same  county  in  1870,  and  John,  who  entered 
the  Union  army,  in  Company  K. ,  Twenty-Seventh 
Illinois  Volunteers,  served  three  years,  and  died 
in  Jameson,  Mo.,  in  1885;  those  of  the  family  now 
living  are  Isaac  B. ,  a  farmer  in  Morgan  County, 
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Ill.;  Sarah  J.,  wife  of  W.  A.  Knock,  in  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,  Ill. ;  and  William  E.,  our  subject,  who 
attended  the  district  schools  until  he  was  eighteen, 
when,  for  three  terms,  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  in  Christian  County,  Ill.,  after  which 
he  engaged  in  school  teaching  for  four  years. 
Having  previously  read  medicine,  he,  in  1874,  be¬ 
gan  a  course  of  study  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  In¬ 
stitute,  Cincinnati,  graduating  May  9,  1876.  He 
began  practice  at  Palmer,  Ill. ,  where  he  stayed  until 
1879,  at  that  time  going  to  Minier,  Ill.,  remov¬ 
ing  the  following  y  ear  to  Bristol,  Kendall  County, 
where  he  has  a  large  and  increasing  practice,  and 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  skillful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  practitioner. 

Dr.  Kinnett  has  been  twice  married;  first,  on 
October  14,  1875,  to  Mary  E.  Cave,  who  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  September  5,  1856,  and  who  died 
October  26,  1886,  leaving  two  children,  Ira  J.  and 
Lily  D.  A  daughter,  Stella  A. ,  died  when  three 
years  old.  Dr.  Kinnett’ s  present  wife  is  Eliza¬ 
beth  R. ,  daughter  of  J.  N.  Austin,  of  Bristol  Vil¬ 
lage.  She  was  born  April  26,  1859. 

Dr.  Kinnett  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Eclectic  and  National  Eclectic  Medical  Societies, 
and  at  present  is  recording  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
State  Eclectic  Medical  Society.  He  and  his  wTife 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church;  he  takes  a 
great  intei'est  in  sabbath-school  work,  and  for  four 
years  was  superintendent  of  the  church  Sunday- 
school,  for  four  years  president  of  the  Bristol 
Township  Sunday-school  Association,  and  he  is  at 
present  president  of  the  Kendall  County  Sunday- 
school  Association.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  unblem¬ 
ished  character  and  reputation.  Politically,  he  is 
a  supporter  of  the  Republican  party. 


UILFORD  DUDLEY  EDGERTON.  One 
of  the  prosperous  farmers  of  Big  Grove 
Township,  Kendall  County,  who  have  at¬ 
tained  success  by  energy  and  industry  in 
their  chosen  vocation,  is  the  gentleman  whose 
name  heads  this  memoir,  and  who  ranks  among 
the  old  settlers  of  the  county.  He  was  born  No¬ 
vember  7,  1821,  near  Union  Square,  Oswego  Co., 
N.  Y. ,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  and  Fannie  (Cone) 


Edgerton,  former  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  born  in  January,  1800.  They  had  a 
family  of  four  children:  Guilford  D.,  Mary  Ann, 
Julia  Ann  and  Martin  C. ,  all  born  in  Oswego 
County.  Mary  Ann  and  Julia  Ann  married  broth¬ 
ers,  Josiah  and  Milton  Wright,  respectively,  and 
settled  in  Adair  County,  Mo.  Martin  C.  died  sin¬ 
gle.  Edward  Edgerton,  the  father  of  these  chil¬ 
dren,  when  young  came  to  the  wilds  of  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and 
married  as  above.  In  1838  he  came  to  the  ‘  ‘  Far 
West,”  to  Hlinois,  bringing  his  entire  family.  To 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  they  traveled  by  wagon,  thence  to 
Detroit  by  lake.  From  thence  they  drove  by  team 
to  Joliet,  and  thence  aimed  to  reach  Yorkville, 
Ill.,  but  struck  Oswego  instead.  Here  the  family 
visited  friends  for  a  time,  while  the  father  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  purchasing  a  claim  on  Section  17,  Big 
Grove  Township,  the  nominal  price  asked  being  $1 
per  acre  for  the  prairie  land,  and  $10  per  acre  for 
the  timber  land.  He  secured  100  acres  of  the 
former  and  ten  acres  of  the  latter,  giving  in  trade 
for  the  prairie  land  one  of  the  team  of  horses  he 
had  brought  with  him.  On  the  100  acres,  now 
owned  by  Abram  Z.  Brown,  he  built  a  log-cabin, 
the  site  of  which  was  about  fifty  feet  to  the  rear 
of  where  Mr.  Brown’ s  residence  now  stands.  Here 
the  Edgerton  family  first  located  and  dwelt  in  the 
log-cabin  for  many  years,  when  they  vacated  it, 
and  moved  into  a  frame  structure  now  occupied  by 
Oscar  Brown,  and  which  was  erected  east  of  the 
log-cabin  site,  in  the  same  yard.  Mr.  Edgerton 
made  considerable  improvements  on  this  farm,  but 
in  1855  he  removed  to  Freeport,  where  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  lumber  business,  and  died  in  1858. 
His  widow  then  returned  to  Kendall  County,  and 
died  at  Newark,  in  September,  1861.  They  were 
both  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
them  as  Christian  people  and  good  citizens. 

Guilford  D.  Edgerton  assisted  his  father  on 
the  farm,  and  decided  to  make  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  his  work.  March  11,  1846,  he  became  united 
in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Clagett,  who  was  born 
May  5,  1825,  in  Grayson  County,  Ky.,  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Rebecca  (Gay)  Clagett,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  John  Gay.  They  had  three  children: 
Elizabeth,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Edgerton,  Mary  J.  (wife  of 
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John  Litsey,  of  Yorkville,  Ill.),  and  John  Or.,  who 
remained  in  his  native  State.  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
J.  came  together  to  Kendall  County,  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  1843.  Mr.  Clagett  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  and  when  a  young  man  removed,  with 
his  parents,  to  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  where  he 
married. 

After  marriage  Mr.  Edgert on  purchased  eighty 
acres  of  Government  land  in  Plattville,  Lisbon 
Township,  Kendall  Co.,  which  he  commenced 
to  improve.  Here,  however,  he  remained  but  three 
years,  selling  out  and  returning  to  Big  Grove 
Township,  where  he  bought  the  farm  he  now 
owns,  situated  south  of  the  tract  on  which  his 
father  had  located  in  1838.  Mr.  Edgerton  bought 
110  acres  at  $10  per  acre,  of  B.  Van  Meter,  all 
the  improvements  on  it  being  a  log-cabin,  and  a 
small  patch  of  the  land  broken  and  fenced;  and 
here  he  has  since  made  his  home.  To  this  pur¬ 
chase  he  afterward  added,  until  he  at  present  owns 
320  acres;  twenty  being  timber  land,  well  stocked 
with  horses  and  cattle.  Mr.  Edgerton  is  now 
practically  retired. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgerton  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  politics,  he  is  a 
Republican.  He  and  his  wife  have  three  children: 
Lucretia,  wife  of  Marvin  R.  Steward,  of  Green¬ 
field,  Iowa;  Charles  E.,  a  hardware  merchant, 
in  Creston,  Iowa,  and  Earnest  E.,  on  one  of  his 
father’s  farms,  in  Big  Grove  Township. 
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ARLOW  G.  WILCOX.  Among  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  1837  is  numbered  Harlow  G.  Wil¬ 
cox,  who  was  born  August  24,  1808,  in 
Madison,  N.  Y.  His  parents,  Riverus  and 
Sally  (Stacy)  Wilcox,  bad  a  family  of  three  chil¬ 
dren:  H.  G.,  E.  Allen  and  Sophronia,  all  of  whom 
came  to  Illinois.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  a  son  of  Aaron  Wilcox,  who  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  settled  in 
Madison  County,  N.  Yr.  Aaron’s  wife  was  Irena 
Barnard,  and  by  her  he  had  several  children.  His 
sons  were  Riverus,  Frederick,  Aaron  and  Philand. 


Tbe  maternal  grandsire  of  our  subject  was  Lemuel 
Stacy,  whose  wife  was  an  Allen,  a  relative  of 
Ethan  Allen. 


Harlow  G.  was  reared  to  farming  pursuits,  and 
his  father,  being  lame,  and  incapacitated  for  farm 
labor,  he  remained  with  him  until  he  was  thirty 
years  old.  He  then  decided  to  go  west,  and  in 
1837  came  to  this  State.  The  year  following, 
1838,  his  father,  brother  and  sister  came  and  set¬ 
tled  on  Indian  Creek,  in  La  Salle  County,  where 
his  father  and  sister  died.  His  brother,  E.  Allen, 
who  had  located  near  his  father,  remained  there  a 
short  time  and  then  moved  to  Lee  County,  and 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  city  of  Amboy, 
where  he  died.  Harlow  G.,  upon  coming  here, 
purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  on  Section  23  from 
the  Government  at  $1.25  per  acre;  bought  a  cabin, 
which  stood  in  Big  Grove,  and  moved  the  same 
on  his  land,  not  far  from  the  site  of  his  present 
house.  There  he  lived  about  five  yeai’s,  when  he 
replaced  the  cabin  by  a  frame  structure,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  J uly  4,  1866.  That  year  he 
built  his  present  residence.  He  subsequently 
added  to  his  original  purchase  until  he  now  has  176 
acres.  He  was  first  married  to  Mary  J. ,  daughter 
of  Zenus  and  Mary  Ann  (Wells)  McEwen.  The 
McEwens  came  to  this  township  prior  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox.  Mrs.  Wilcox  died,  leaving  five  children: 
Sarah  resides  in  Morris,  the  wife  of  John  Duck¬ 
worth;  Elmina,  unmarried,  resides  in  Amboy; 
Mary  E.  (deceased)  was  the  wife  of  George  Steel, 
of  Pewaukee;  Albert  died  of  disease  contracted 
while  in  the  army,  at  St.  Louis,  while  a  member 
of  the  Twentieth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
James  B. ,  who  is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  in  Sedalia,  Mo.  Mr.  Wilcox  married  for  his 
second  wife  Mrs.  Jemima  Lewis,  who  was  boin  in 
Phillipstown,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  12,  1812. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Rebecca 
Hanyon  Nicholson,  to  whom  were  born  three  sons 
and  seven  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  over 
fifty  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Wilcox  came  west  with 
her  first  husband,  William  E.  Lewis,  in  1842,  ami 
settled  near  Sheridan.  Mr.  Lewis  died  in  Mission 
Township  in  1843.  They  had  three  childien. 
Edwin  N. ,  who  is  now  connected  with  a  mechan¬ 
ical  paper  in  Chicago,  his  family  reside  in  Boston; 
Olive  R.,  who  resides  in  Ottawa,  the  wife  of  Carl 
Simon,  a  music  dealer,  and  Hattie  L. ,  who  resides 
in  Sedalia,  the  widow  of  Capt.  Paff,  of  the  naval 
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service.  To  Mr.  Wilcox’s  second  marriage  three 
children  have  been  born:  Charles  A.,  a  homoe¬ 
opathic  physician  in  Amboy;  Ellen  A.  and  Henry 
J.,  at  home.  Mr.  Wilcox,  though  now  in  his 
eightieth  year,  is  well  preserved  and  still  manages 
his  farm.  He  has  been  a  Republican  since  the 
birth  of  that  party.  He  served  on  the  first  board 
of  supervisors  for  several  years;  was  chairman  of 
the  board  and  also  served  as  supervisor  for  many 
years.  Soon  after  the  township  was  organized  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  which  office  he 
filled  for  many  years.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  in  1837,  he  has  been 
identified  with  that  body,  and  has  been  trustee  of 
the  same.  He  is  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of 
the  county,  and  is  highly  respected. 


THOMAS  R.  SHORNDEN  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  England,  August  17,  1831, 
and  left  his  native  land  when  nineteen  years 
old,  October  23,  1850,  emigrating  to  the 
United  Slates;  he  located  in  Oneida  County,  N. 
Y. ,  where  he  lived  five  years,  working  by  the 
month  or  the  day.  In  the  spring  of  1856  he 
came  to  Illinois  and  hired  out  by  the  month, 
but  finally  engaged  in  the  hedge  fence  business, 
which  he  followed  for  several  years,  and  put  out 
the  principal  amount  of  hedge  that  is  now  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  county.  He  married  January  22,  1861, 
Mrs.  Martha  M.  Naden,  who  was  born  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  moved  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
with  her  parents,  when  she  was  four  years  of 
age.  Her  parents,  Samuel  and  Susan  (Rogers) 
Barker,  came  here  about  1835,  and  finally  located 
on  Section  13,  in  Big  Grove  Township.  They  were 
both  natives  of  Vermont,  the  former  of  Windsor, 
and  the  latter  of  Rutland;  were  married  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  removed  to  Oneida  County,  where  nine  of 
their  children  were  born,  viz. :  Louisa,  Mary,  Nor¬ 
man.  Harriet,  William,  Julia.  Martha,  Jennetteand 
Benjamin.  Eunice  E.  was  born  after  the  family 
came  west.  Louisa  (now  deceased)  married  Rob¬ 
ert  Wright,  of  Plainfield;  Mary  (deceased)  married 
C.  Harrington,  for  her  last  husband;  Norman  died 
young:  Harriet  resides  in  California;  William  (de¬ 
ceased)  was  located  in  Lisbon  Township,  and  left 


two  children;  Julia  resides  in  Kane  County,  the 
wife  of  James  Wilsey;  Jennette  resides  in  Kan¬ 
kakee  County,  Ill.,  wife  of  Elijah  Brown;  Ben¬ 
jamin  died  February  7,  1888,  in  Monona  County, 
Iowa;  Eunice  E.,who  was  born  here,  resides  on  the 
Barker  homestead,  the  widow  of  Charles  W.  hai- 
ington.  Mrs.  Shornden’s  pax-ents  died  on  the 
homestead,  her  father  March  9,  1872,  aged 
eighty-one  years,  and  her  mother  February  9, 
1872,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  Mr.  Shornden, 
after  his  marriage,  purchased  eighty  acres  on  Sec¬ 
tion  13,  which  he  owned  for  several  years,  and 
later  located  on  the  farm  he  now  owns,  where  he 
has  resided  since  186§.  He  has  now  418  acies 
of  land,  and  has  placed  substantial  buildings  on 
the  farm.  He  has  four  children:  James  M.,  Hai- 
riet  M.,  George  L.  and  Jennie  A.  The  elder 
thi’ee  are  teachei’s,  and  are  still  at  home.  Mr. 
Shornden  has  given  his  childi'en  good  educations, 
and  his  sons  are  temperate  in  every  respect,  and 
use  neither  whisky  nor  tobacco.  Mr.  Shornden  s 
father  was  Thomas  R.  Shornden,  and  his  mother 
was  Ann  Prebble;  the  former  died  in  England 
March  28,  1831,  aged  thirty-three  years;  the  lat¬ 
ter  died  March  27,  1876,  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Shornden  had  one  son  by  her  first  husband, 
whose  name  is  Walter  E.,  and  x’esides  in  Saratoga 
Township,  engaged  in  farming. 


1(ULIUS  BUSHNELL.  The  first  of  the  Bush- 
.  I  nell  family  to  come  to  Kendall  County  was 
\J)  Rev.  Calvin  Bushnell,  who  settled  here  in 
^  1836.  He  was  the  uncle  of  our  subject;  was 

born  and  educated  in  Connecticut  and  moved  to 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  preached  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  prior  to  his  coming  west.  After  an'iv- 
ing  here  he  took  up  land  in  the  southern  part  of 
Big  Grove  Township,  which  his  sons  improved, 
while  in  the  meantime  he  was  engaged  in  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Congregational  Chui’ch.  He  died  here 
bouored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  kHe 
raised  a  family  of  ten  children,  of  whom  none  are 
now  living  in  Kendall  County.  The  next  member 
of  the  family  to  come  to  the  township  was  Stephen 
Bushnell,  the  father  of  Julius,  who  came  about 
1839.  Stephen  removed  to  New  York  when  a 
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young  man,  located  in  Greene  County,  where  he 
married  Yincie  Tuttle,  and  settled  in  that  county 
near  Durham.  Afterward  he  moved  to  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.  Ten  children  were  born  to  this 
union.  Their  names  are  Harlow,  Nancy,  Julius, 
Stephen,  George,  David,  Cyrus,  Lyman,  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Washington,  all  of  whom  came  west  to 
Illinois  at  different  periods  except  Nancy,  who  mar¬ 
ried  and  settled  in  her  native  State.  When  our 
subject’s  father  came  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Lis¬ 
bon  Township,  where  he  located  and  remained  un 
til  three  years  before  his  death,  when  he  removed 
to  Morris,  where  he  died.  Julius  Bushnell  was 
born  February  21,  1808,  in  tlreene  County,  N.  Y., 
and  when  about  eight  years  of  age  removed  to  Mad¬ 
ison  County,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  and  lumbering.  He  married 
January  80,  1834,  Sarah  Lamphear,  a  native  of 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  She  was  born  August  7, 
1812,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Sallie 
(Bennett)  Lamphear,  who  were  natives  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  removed  to  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. , 
where  they  reared  seven  children  (ten  being  born). 
The  parents  subsequently  removed  to  Oswego, 
where  they  died.  Of  the  children  who  came  west 
four  settled  in  Wisconsin  —  Jerod,  William,  George 
and  Elisha;  Sabrina,  now  the  widow  of  Horace 
Hull,  resides  in  Ottawa,  this  State,  aged  ninety. 
Mr.  Bushnell  continued  at  farming  and  lumbering 
until  November,  1854,  when  he  came  to  this  State, 
made  his  location  in  Lisbon  Township,  took  a  part 
of  his  father’s  land  and  engaged  in  farming  until 
1869.  He  then  moved  to  his  present  place,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  having  eighty  acres  on  Sec¬ 
tion  13,  and  forty  in  the  town  of  Lisbon  ad¬ 
joining.  He  has  had  three  children,  Newton,  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Elmer.  Newton  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Rebellion,  a  member  of  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
and  served  three  years;  was  in  the  engagements 
about  Knoxville,  participated  in  the  raid  when  Gen. 
Morgan  was  captured,  and  was  subsequently  in  the 
quartermaster’s  department.  After  returning  from 
the  service  he  was  married  to  Sylvia  Carver.  He 
was  a  traveling  agent  for  M.  E.  Page,  of  Chicago, 
and  carried  on  a  store  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the 
commission  business,  where  he  died  March  30, 


1875,  of  disease  contracted  while  in  the  army;  he 
left  no  issue.  The  third  son,  Elmer,  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Broad- 
bent)  Naden.  He  and  his  brother,  Edward,  carry 
on  the  farm.  Mr.  Bushnell  is  now  retired  from 
active  business  and  is  enjoying,  with  his  worthy 
wife,  the  fruits  of  an  honorable  past  in  peace  and 
quietude.  He  was  formerly  an  old  line  Whig,  but 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  since 
its  formation. 


JN 


L.  SWEETLAND,  M.  D.,  practicing  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon.  Residence  and  post- 
office  address,  Newark,  Ill. 


IV'  -LOUISA  WORSLEY  is  the  widow 

I  Ml  of  George  Halhun  Worsley,  who  was  born 
I  lj  August  5,  1816,  in  Lancashire,  England, 
V  and  was  brought  to  America  when  two  and 

a  half  years  of  age.  He  was  the  youngest  of  seven 
children  born  in  England  to  John  Worsley,  a  shut¬ 
tle  maker  by  trade,  who  located  with  his  family  at 
Pawtucket,  Mass.,  and  there  put  in  the  shuttles 
used  in  the  first  power  looms  in  the  United  States. 
He  married  Sarah  Hallum,  by  whom  he  had  six 
sons  and  six  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  attain 
their  majority,  five  of  the  number  being  born  in 
Massachusetts.  The  names  in  order  of  birth  are 
John,  Sarah,  William,  Henry,  Eliza,  Mary  A., 
George  H.,  Emma,  Abbie,  Napoleon,  Maria  and 
Samuel.  The  boys  were  machinists. 

The  family  finally  removed  to  Attleborough, 
from  which  place  George  H.  came  to  Illinois  in 
1836,  with  his  father,  for  whom  he  worked  for 
several  years. 

June  27,  1847,  he  married  Louisa  Howes,  who 
was  born  June  4,  1820,  in  Wyoming  County,  N. 
Y. ,  the  second  daughter  and  third  child  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  (Gleason)  Howes,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New  York  State,  respectively.  Mrs. 
Worsley’ s  paternal  grandparents  were  Ezekiel 
Howes  and  Rose  Vincent,  and,  on  the  maternal 
side,  Moses  Gleason  and  Mercy  Bradburry.  Mrs. 
Worsley  was  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children  whose 
names  are  Rose  A.,  Ezekiel,  Louisa,  Harriet, 
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Thomas,  Barsheda,  Moses,  Phillip,  Jane,  Edwin, 
Antoinette,  Charles  and  Henrietta.  All  reared 
families  except  Charles,  Rose  A.  and  Antoinette. 
Phillip,  Moses  and  Edwin  served  in  the  Civil  AA  ar, 
during  which  struggle  Phillip  was  killed  atResaca, 
Ga.  Edwin  enlisted  in  the  first  call,  and  served 
through  the  entire  war;  was  taken  prisoner  and 
held  for  nine  months  and  fourteen  days  in  a  lebel  ^ 
prison. 

Mrs.  AVorslev  came  west  in  1844,  her  parents 
having  come  the  year  previous,  and  located  in  this 
township.  Her  father  was  killed  in  a  well  about 
1851.  Her  mother  died  in  1861.  Mrs.  Worsley 
has  three  brothers  in  this  State;  Moses,  in  De  Kalb 
County;  Ezekiel,  in  Lee  County,  and  Edwin,  in 
Kendall  County. 

After  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  orsley  located 
on  the  place  where  she  now  resides,  which  his 
father  pre-empted,  and  George,  her  husband,  en¬ 
tered  fx-om  the  Government.  Mrs.  AA  orsley  re¬ 
mained  on  this  farm  until  her  husband's  death,  July 
20.  1874.  He  had  been  a  stanch  Republican,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  in  the  community  as  an 
upright  man  and  good  citizen.  Eight  children 
were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A\  orsley  (seven  of  whom 
grew  up):  Rollin.  Maria,  Otto,  George,  Henry, 
Frank,  Frederick  and  Willie.  Rollin  and  Otto  are 
in  Newark,  in  the  hardware  business;  George  and 
Henry  are  carrying  on  the  farm:  Frank  is  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Frederick  is  engaged  in  farming  in 
Big  Grove  Township;  Maria  resides  in  Houston 
County,  Minn.,  wife  of  Taylor  Robinson. 


CORNELIUS  C.  A7REELAND.  The  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  Vreelands  came  from  Hol¬ 
land,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey  during  the 
early  history  of  that  country.  Cornelius 
Michael  Vreeland,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
born  in  1798,  in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  and  was 
an  oyster  fisherman.  He  married  Catherine  New¬ 
kirk,  born  May  15,  1807.  a  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Jane  (Yreeland)  Newkirk.  Aaron  was  a  son  of 
Matthew  Newkirk,  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 

Cornelius  C.  was  born  in  Bergen,  Hudson 
Co..  N.  J.,  July  4,  1834,  eldest  of  two  sons  born 
to  C.  M.  and  Catherine  Arreeland.  During  his 


early  boyhood  life  he  assisted  his  father  in  oyster 
fishing,  and  in  1856  came  with  the  family  to  Lis- 
bon.  That  year  his  father  purchased  153  acres  in 
Section  22,  with  the  crop  on  it,  for  $40  per  acre, 
and  engaged  in  farming.  He  died  here  July  17, 
1877,  of  throat  disease,  leaving  a  widow  and 
eight  children,  viz.:  Jane,  residing  in  Lisbon,  the 
wife  of  John  Yan  Pelt;  Gertrude  A.,  residing  in 
Big  Grove  Township,  wTife  of  Abram  A'an  Riper; 
Caroline,  residing  in  Adams  County,  Neb.,  wife 
of  Mr.  Stevens;  Hannah,  residing  in  the  same  place, 
wife  of  Richard  Van  Buskirk;  Cornelius  C. ;  Garrett, 
residing  in  this  township;  Cornelia,  residing  in 
Lisbon,  wife  of  Austin  M.  Hills;  Sarah  C.,  re¬ 
siding  in  Newark,  wife  of  Henry  Page. 

Mrs.  Vreeland,  the  mother  of  the  above,  is  now 
in  her  eighty-first  year,  and  resides  with  her 
daughter,  in  Lisbon.  She  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  over  sixty 
years. 

After  coming  west,  our  subject  remained  with 
his  parents  and  assisted  them  on  the  farm.  June 
3,  1867,  he  married  Rebecca  Ann  Ayers,  who  was 
born  January  27,  1839,  in  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
daughter  of  AV.  H.  and  Eliza  (Benedict)  Ayers. 
Mrs.  Aheeland  died  January  10,  1880,  leaving 
eight  children:  Lillian  E.,  Lottie  L.,  AVilliam  H., 
Jennie,  Cornelius  F.,  Gayes,  Irving  and  Mary 
Edith.  Lillian  E.  and  Lottie  L.  married  two  Scho¬ 
field  brothers,  Judson  and  George,  respectively,  and 
reside  in  this  township;  AVilliam  H.  is  married, 
and  resides  in  La  Salle  County;  Jennie  resides  in 
Lisbon  Township,  wife  of  Frank  Ripley;  Corne¬ 
lius  F.  is  not  married,  and  lives  on  a  part  of  the 
farm;  the  others  are  single  and  at  home. 

October  26,  1882,  Mr.  Aheeland  was  united  in 
marriage  tyith  Mary  Skinner,  who  was  born  in 
Lisbon  Township,  September  12,  1859,  the  second 
daughter  and  third  child  of  Stephen  and  Annie 
(Brody)  Skinner.  Mrs.  A7reeland  has  two  brothers, 
George  and  Edward,  both  of  whom  reside  in  this 
township.  Her  sisters  are  Annie,  wife  of  Richard 
Phillips,  of  Lisbon  Township;  Libbie  residing  in 
Nevada,  wife  of  Mr.  Longheran,  a  gold  miner; 
Nellie  and  Katie  are  single,  latter  being  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools. 

Airs.  Vreeland’ 6  parents  were  natives  of  Eng- 
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land  and  emigrated  west  in  1857.  Her  father 
died  May  1,  1882,  aged  sixty-four;  her  mother  re¬ 
sides  in  Lisbon. 

By  his  last  marriage  Mr.  Vreeland  has  two 
children:  Mabel  M.,  born  February  24,  1884,  and 
Ray  C.,  born  June  12,  1886. 

Mr.  Vreeland  located  in  1870,  on  the  farm  he 
now  owns,  which  consists  of  231  acres  on  Sec¬ 
tion  21,  a  part  of  which  extends  into  Big  Grove. 
Since  1874  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  stock  busi¬ 
ness,  buying  for  the  Chicago  markets,  and  was  for 
thirteen  years  associated  with  W.  I.  Stevens,  but 
is  now  doing  business  with  Samuel  Naden,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Vreeland  &  Naden. 


M(RS.  EUNICE  E.  FARINGTON  is  the 
widow  of  Charles  W.  Farington,  who 
was  born  May  13,  1825,  in  Stittsville, 
fj  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of  Thomas 

Farington,  whose  wife  was  a  Brown,  and  who  died 
when  Charles  W.  was  young.  The  latter  was  bound 


out  when  young,  but,  meeting  with  unkind  treat¬ 
ment  he  left  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  worked 
out  by  the  month.  Before  attaining  his  majority 
he  came  to  Illinois  and  hired  to  some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  Big  Grove  Township,  and,  being  a  steady, 
industrious  young  man  of  good  habits,  soon  made 
many  warm  friends.  After  a  few  years’  residence 
in  Big  Grove  Township,  December  24,  1857,  he 
wedded  Miss  E.  E.  Barker,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Barker,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Kendall  County. 
Mr.  Barker  walked  from  Ohio  about  the  year  1836 
to  the  present  site  of  Joliet,  and,  being  favorably 
impressed  with  the  locality,  he  sent  for  his  family, 
whom  he  met  in  Chicago.  On  the  way  to  their 
destination  he  purchased  a  cow  and  calf,  and  upon 
his  arrival  he  had  $1.50  left.  The  family  con¬ 
sisted  at  that  time  of  Mr  Barker,  wife  and  nine 
children.  He  moved  his  family  at  first  into  an 
old  log-cabin,  about  four  miles  from  Joliet,  but 
shortly  after  located  near  the  present  site  of  the 
city,  where  he  boarded  the  engineers  that  laid  out 
Joliet  and  the  men  that  built  the  large  mill  also 
those  who  assisted  in  digging  the  race.  There 
the  family  becoming  sickly,  being  afflicted  with 
ague  much  of  the  time,  he,  hearing  a  favorable  ac¬ 


count  of  Big  Grove  Township,  determined  to  re¬ 
move  there.  He  accordingly  brought  his  family 
and  took  up  a  claim  near  Big  Grove,  which  he  im¬ 
proved,  and  subsequently  made  a  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  on  Section  13,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  raised  a  family  that  rank  among  the 
stanch  citizens  of  the  several  communities  where 
they  have  located. 

After  marriage  Mr.  Farington  and  wife  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  portion  of  her  father’s  farm,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  for  several  years.  Mr.  Farington 
soon  after  lost  health,  lingered  for  some  time,  and 
December  15,  1869,  he  passed  peacefully  away, 
leavino-  a  widow  and  four  children,  viz. :  Edson, 

O 

Frederick,  Eloise  and  Oscar.  Eloise  is  now  the 
wife  of  Fred  Kellogg,  of  this  township. 

Mrs.E.E.  Farington  was  born  January  30,  1838, 
in  Big  Grove  Township,  on  the  claim  her  father 
took  up  on  his  arrival  here,  and  has  since  been  a 
constant  resident  of  the  township.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  took  charge  of  affairs, 
and  soon  after  purchased  eighty  acres  of  the 
homestead.  She  went  in  debt  $3,700,  but,  being 
an  excellent  manager,  of  keen  judgment,  quick 
perceptions,  and  being  aided  by  her  sons,  she  soon 
cancelled  the  debt;  she  now  owns  160  acres,  all  of 
which  was  of  the  old  homestead  farm,  where  she 
resides  and,  with  her  sons,  carries  on  the  farm. 


LARS  LARSEN,  a  thrifty  and  successful  farrn- 
er  of  Kendall  County,  was  born  in  Bergen 
|  Stift,  Norway,  June  10,  1825.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1847,  in  company  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  C.  Christian,  now  of  Lisbon  Township,  he 
took  passage  in  a  three-masted  sail  ship  named 
“King  Grate,”  Captain  Fisher,  bound  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  There  were  163  passengers  on  board,  and  they 
were  six  weeks  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  passage; 
they  landed  in  New  York  City;  thence  they  came 
bv  canal-boat  to  Buffalo,  and  then  by  steamer  to 
Chicago,  and  in  July,  1847,  arrived  in  Kendall 
County.  He  first  hired  out  by  the  month,  work¬ 
ing  for  low  wages,  and  in  1850,  entered  120 
acres  of  land  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
36,  upon  which  he  moved  a  house  12x16.  That 
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year  he  married  Mary  Hendersen,  also  a  native  of 
Norway,  born  in  1825,  who  has  been  to  him  a 
faithful  helpmate;  and  in  the  little  house  above 
mentioned,  they  resided  some  years  Subsequent¬ 
ly  he  built  another  house,  which  has  since  been 
added  to  as  his  needs  required.  Since  coming  to 
this  county,  Mr.  Larsen  has  been  continually  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  and  agricultural  pursuits.  His 
farm  consists  of  160  acres  on  Section  36,  the 
major  part  of  which  he  purchased  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  on  which  he  has  erected  all  the 
improvements.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larsen  have 
been  born  nine  children:  three  of  whom  are  de¬ 
ceased;  L.  N.,  Rachel  and  Mary  reside  at  home; 
Lina  is  the  wife  of  Severt  L.  Shursen,  and  re-  j 
sides  in  Fox  Township;  H.  M.  is  a  Western  land 
agent  and  auctioneer  at  Morris,  Grundy  County, 
Ill. ;  P.  L.  lately  resided  in  Iowa,  but  is  now  in 
Kansas. 

In  1873  Mr.  Larsen  visited  his  native  place, 
where  he  spent  a  pleasant  time  with  relatives  and 
old  friends;  in  1887  he  again  crossed  the  ocean  to 
Norway,  and  was  pleased  to  find  his  friends  work¬ 
ing  hard  and  prospering. 


D  GORDON  GRAHAM.  The  founder  of  the 
family  in  the  United  States,  of  which  our 
subject  is  a  descendant,  was  James  Graham, 
a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  set¬ 
tled  in  Putnam  Township,  Washington  Co.,  N. 
Y. ,  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  where  he 
reared  a  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  as 
follows:  James,  who  died  in  Washington  County, 
N.  Y. ;  William  I.,  the  father  of  our  subject;  John, 
Robert,  George,  Nancy  and  Rosanna. 

William  I.  was  born  in  1798,  and  married 
Eunice  Gillette,  daughter  of  Philander  Gillette, 
a  descendant  of  the  French  Huguenots.  From 
this  marriage  were  born  the  following  children, 
whose  names  are  Fidelio,  John,  Margaret,  Ama- 
riah,  Mary,  James,  David  Gordon,  Abner  and  Jane. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  of  William  I.  Graham 
who  came  west  were  named  John,  Robert,  George, 
Nancy,  who  married  James  Ferguson,  and  settled 
in  De  Kalb  County,  Ill.,  and  Rosanna,  who  mar¬ 
ried,  became  a  widow,  then  afterward  married 


George  Frazier,  and  they  settled  in  Sedgwick 
County,  Kas. 

William  I.  Graham  with  his  family  moved  to 
Ohio  in  1852,  and  settled  in  Truro  Township, 
Franklin  County,  where  he  died  in  1877.  Of  his 
children,  John  was  formerly  a  merchant  in  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  Fidelio  died  at  Saratoga  Springs;  the  rest 
of  the  children  came  with  him  to  Ohio,  and  are 
described  as  follows:  Margaret  married  Nathan 
Orcutt;  Mary  married  Wilson  McCray;  Amariah 
and  James  settled  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio;  Ab¬ 
ner  settled  in  De  Kalb  County,  Ill.,  in  1865,  but 
afterward  located  permanently  in  Sedgwick  County, 
Kas.,  and  represented  that  district  in  the  State 
Legislature;  Jane  married  D.  L.  Graham,  now  of 
Sedgwick  County. 

David  Gordon  Graham,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  lived  until  well  grown,  and  where  he  also 
obtained  his  education  in  the  schools  of  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  He  came  with  his  father’s  family  to  Truro 
Township,  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
until  attaining  his  majority,  when  he  accepted  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  commercial  traveler,  selling  goods 
for  A.  W.  Livingston,  and  continuing  in  that  em¬ 
ploy  for  several  years. 

In  1872  he  came  to  Illinois,  locating  at  Sand¬ 
wich,  De  Kalb  County,  for  one  year,  and  then 
came  to  Plano  City,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  He  was  for  several  years  employed  by  the 
Plano  Manufacturing  Company,  subsequently  en¬ 
gaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  afterward  was 
given  charge  of  the  “Co-operative  Supply  Com¬ 
pany’s  ”  store  at  Plano.  He  is  also  a  stockholder, 
and  has  conducted  the  company’s  business  with 
efficiency  and  success  up  to  the  present  time.  In 
politics  Mr.  Graham  is  a  Republican;  has  served 
the  city  in  the  council  and  in  other  capacities, 
and  for  some  time  was  police  magistrate.  He 
was  appointed  in  March,  1883,  postmaster  for 
Plano  City,  and  retained  the  office  through  three 
years  of  a  Democratic  administration,  or  until  the 
term  for  which  he  was  appointed  had  expired.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Union  and  of  the  I. 
O.  O.  F.,  in  which  latter  fraternity  he  has  taken 
a  prominent  and  active  part  officially,  and  has  been 
a  representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  D.  G.  Graham  was  married  May  3,  1865, 
to  Mary  Ann  Graham,  a  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Jeanette  (Livingston)  Graham.  From  this  union 
have  been  born  six  children,  three  of  whom  are  liv¬ 
ing:,  named  Jeanette  L.,  Adelbert  and  Edith.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Graham  are  members  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  in  which  he  also  serves  officially  as 
deacon.  Mr.  Graham  is  popular  as  a  citizen  and 
business  man,  and  enjoys  the  universal  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

WllLLTAM  HALL  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Old 
/  Englaud  who  has  helped  to  build  up  and 
improve  Lisbon  Township.  He  was  born 
in  Berkshire,  May  18,  1830,  the  youngest 
sou  of  William  and  Sarah  (Keats)  Hall.  He  is 
one  of  five  children  named,  as  follows:  Alfred  and 
Edwin,  who  reside  in  Dakota;  Henry,  Theresa  and 
William. 

William  was  reared  in  the  town  of  Harwell, 
where  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  shoemakers’ 
trade.  On  attaining  his  majority,  he,  in  1851,  left 
his  native  land,  and,  coming  to  America,  worked  at 
his  trade  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,for  about  a  year. 
This  business  not  being  congenial  to  him  he  decided 
to  go  farther  west,  with  the  idea  of  at  some  time  ob¬ 
taining:  land  on  which  to  farm.  He  arrived  in  Lis- 
bon  Township  in  1852,  and  for  some  time  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  herding  cattle  and  gathering  corn  for  the 
munificent  wages  of  50  cents  a  day.  The  follow¬ 
ing  season  he  hired  out  to  Edwin  Porter  by  the 
month,  with  whom  he  remained  as  a  employe  for 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  rented 
Mr.  Porter’s  farm,  operating  it  three  years.  He 
subsecpiently  rented  other  farms,  and,  having  ac¬ 
cumulated  some  means,  he,  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
bought  eighty  acres  of  land,  at  $28  an  acie,  on 
which  there  was  a  small  house,  and  moved  into  the 
same.  In  1871  he  bought,  at  $60  an  acre,  the  120- 
acre  farm  where  he  now  resides,  and  on  which  he 
first  worked  for  Mr.  Porter.  To  this  farm  he  add¬ 
ed  120  acres  more  that  he  purchased  in  1884,  at 
$80  per  acre.  The  farm  consists  at  the  present 
time  of  320  acres  of  fertile  and  well-improved  land. 
He  has  by  energy  and  industry  attained  a  position 


of  independence  second  to  no  citizen  of  his  vicinity. 

He  was  married  October  25,  18o8,  to  Sarah 
Green,  who  was  born  in  Lancashire,  England, 
October  9,  1838,  and  was  a  daughter  of  John  and 
Jane  (Wood)  Green,  the  latter  of  whom  came  to 
Kendall  County  in  1856,  and  purchased  a  farm 
near  Plattville,  but,  not  liking  the  country,  John 
Green  returned  to  England  the  same  year.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Green  had  children,  named  as  fol¬ 
lows:  George  is  a  physician,  living  at  Mitchell, 
Dak.;  Thomas  is  a  farmer  near  Fairmont,  Neb.; 
John  was  a  physician,  and  died  in  California; 
Mary  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Barnett,  a  merchant  in 
Grafton,  Neb. ;  Ann  is  the  wife  of  James  Goostrey, 
a  farmer  residing  in  Fillmore  County;  Jane  is 
now  the  wife  of  Obadiah  Naden,  a  retired  farmer 
of  Morris,  Ill.,  and  Sarah  is  the  wife  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  whose  name  heads  this  sketch. 

Our  subject  and  wife  have  had  seven  children, 
named  George,  William,  Hattie,  Ida,  Frank,  Mary 
and  Lida,  all  at  present  living  with  their  parents 
except  Hattie,  who  married  Frank  Baker,  and  re¬ 
sides  in  this  township.  Mrs.  Hall,  the  two  eldest 
sons  and  Hattie  are  members  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  at  Lisbon. 

OHN  CONVIS  takes  rank  among  the  settlers 
of  1843.  He  was  born  January  12,  1818,  in 
Bridgewater,  sixteen  miles  south  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  the  fourth  in  a  family  of  six  sons  and 
four  daughters  born  to  Thomas  and  Diantha 
(Phillips)  Convis.  Thomas  Convis  was  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  after  his  marriage  settled  in 
Oneida  County,  when  it  was  a  wilderness,  and 
there  remained  until  his  death.  John  Convis  was 
reared  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  after  he  at¬ 
tained  his  majority  commenced  farming  for  him¬ 
self  on  a  portion  of  his  father’s  farm.  He  married, 
December  10,  1839,  Jane  Hubbard,  who  was  born 
December  10,  1821,  in  Bridgewater,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.  She  was  one  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom 
attained  the  years  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
born  to  Amos  and  Rebecca  (Layman)  Hubbard, 
who  were  natives  of  Connecticut.  After  his  mar¬ 
riage,  Mr.  Convis  continued  farming  on  his  father’s 
land  until  April,  1843,  when,  with  his  wife  and 
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two  children,  he  set  out  for  Illinois,  in  a  covered 
wagon,  and  arrived  in  Big  Grove,  May  23.  That 
spring  ho  pre-empted  eighty  acres  on  the  south¬ 
west  quarter  of  Section  13,  and  the  following  fall 
obtained  his  title  from  the  Government.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  added  eighty  acres  more,  situated  on 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  14,  and  now  has 
100  acres  in  all.  Mr.  Convis  has  three  children, 
all  residents  of  this  Township:  De  Witt  and  An¬ 
drew  are  engaged  in  farming,  and  Nettie  is  the 
wife  of  W.  W.  Blackman.  De  Witt  enlisted  in  the 
Ninety-first  Regiment  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  honorably  discharged,  after  six  months,  on 
account  of  disability.  Mr.  Convis  ranks  among 
tho  substantial  and  well-to-do  citizens  of  Big  Grove 
Township.  He  rents  his  farm  to  his  children, 
Andrew  residing  on  the  west  eighty  acres,  and  Mr. 
Blackman  on  the  home  farm,  Mr.  Convis  residing 
with  them.  January  22,  1888,  Mrs.  Convis  died, 
after  a  short  illness,  of  pneumonia,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  who  had 
been  his  companion  for  over  forty-eight  years,  and 
to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  She  was  very 
domestic  in  her  nature,  her  realm  was  her  home, 
where  her  virtues  shone  brightly,  and  her  family 
and  their  comfort  were  her  chief  aim.  Mr.  Convis 
had  two  brothers  who  came  to  Illinois,  viz. :  Vin- 
con  and  Charles;  the  former  came  in  1844,  and 
settled  in  Lisbon  Township,  where  he  died;  Charles 
came  about  same  time,  making  Lisbon  Township 
his  home  until  1884,  when  he  moved  to  Iowa  Falls. 


HENRY  LEACH.  Some  of  the  best  citizens 
of  Kendall  County  have  immigrated  from 
England.  Among  these  maybe  mentioned 
•f  Henry  Leach,  who  was  born  May  17,  1814, 
in  Lancashire,  England,  of  a  family  of  four  chil¬ 
dren,  John,  James,  Hepzabah  and  Henry.  For 
several  years  in  his  early  manhood  he  was  employed 
as  'clerk  in  a  store.  In  1837  he  married  Sarah 
Bagshaw,  born  February  24,  1813,  by  whom  he 
had  one  child,  born  in  England,  but  wTho  died  in 
infancy. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  he  immigrated  to  America, 
and,  coming  to  Illinois,  took  up  land  near  Big  Grove 
which  he  commenced  improving,  but  was  not  spared 


many  years  after  his  coming,  his  death  occurring 
in  1855.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  a  just  and  upright  man.  He  left  a  widow 
and  four  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leach  after  their  arrival  in  this  township,  all  of 
whom  are  living,  viz. :  Sarah,  Henry,  Robert  and 
Mary.  Sarah  married  James  Thompson  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Waterville,  Kan., — they  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Olive;  Henry  is  a  farmer  and  grain  merchant, 
and  resides  near  Gardner,  this  State;  Robert  and 
Mary  own  the  old  homestead,  but  rent  it  and  live 
at  Lisbon.  Robert  is  a  member  of  Orient  Lodge, 
No.  323,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ,  of  Lisbon.  Mrs.  Leach  never 
married  again,  but  remained  with  her  young  fam¬ 
ily  on  the  farm  that  herself  and  husband  located 
on  in  1842,  and  successfully  conducted  it,  accum¬ 
ulating  a  nice  property,  and  at  the  same  time  rear¬ 
ing  all  her  children  to  maturity.  She  was  an  able 
and  amiable  lady,  and  was  highly  esteemed  and  re¬ 
spected  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  died  at  the 
homestead  February  22,  1880. 


CHARLES  W.  HUGHES  is  a  native  of  the 
Keystone  State,  born  June  23,  1856,  in  High¬ 
land  Township,  Chester  County,  youngest 
of  the  four  children  born  to  Enos  and 
Eliza  (Pennock)  Hughes,  former  of  whom  was  a 
son  of  Enos  and  Rachel  (Potts)  Hughes,  and  latter 
(born  June  8,  1814,  in  Chester  County,  Penn.,) 
was  a  daughter  of  Pusey  and  Mary  (Leonard)  Pen¬ 
nock.  Enos  Hughes,  the  father  of  Charles  W., 
was  born  February  4,  1816,  in  Chester  County, 
and  died  there  December  22,  1862.  Pusey  Pen¬ 
nock  was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Pusey) 
Pennock,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
whose  progenitors  were  associates  of  William  Penn. 
Mrs.  Mary  (Leonard)  Pennock  was  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Mary  (Martin)  Pennock. 

Charles  W.  Hughes  was  reared  to  manhood  in 
his  native  county,  receiving  a  good  school  training 
in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  In  1875  he  came 
to  Chicago,  where  he  spent  one  year,  part  of  the 
time  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  street  railway 
companies.  In  1876  he  came  to  Kendall  County, 
and  for  several  years  was  a  successful  teacher  in 
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the  schools  of  the  county.  Having  had  considera¬ 
ble  experience  in  the  meat  trade  and  butchering 
business,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  1885,  opened  a  shop  in 
that  line  in  Plano,  which  he  conducted  until  June, 
1886,  when  he  sold  out,  and,  in  October  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr. 
Rounds,  in  the  grocery  business,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Rounds  &  Hughes,  and  they  have  since 
been  doing  a  prosperous  trade.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a 
single  man,  residing  with  his  mother  and  brother, 
IVank.  His  geniality  and  popularity  are  well  in 
keeping  with  his  fine  physique,  and  his  equanimity 
of  mind  may  account  for  bis  being  able  to  easily 
turn  the  scales  at  278  pounds.  His  sister,  Emma, 
is  the  wife  of  Frank  Tyler,  of  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  Kendall  County,  and  another  sister,  Mary, 
is  the  wife  of  Joel  Harvey,  residing  in  Chester 
County,  Penn. 


^  EORGE  F.  HADDEN.  This  family  was 
one  of  the  Kendall  County  pioneers  that 
came  from  New  York  in  1836.  The  patri¬ 
arch  and  pioneer  was  Morris  Hadden, 
grandfather  of  George  F.  He  arrived  when 
the  country  was  new  and  wild,  and  pre-empted  a 


large  land  claim  in  Section  1,  in  what  is  now  Little 
Rock,  and  in  Section  6,  in  Bristol  Township.  The 
site  he  selected  for  a  residence  is  now  the  house  of 
his  grandson,  George  F.  The  old  gentleman  re¬ 
sided  here  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  one 
of  the  prominent  and  leading  men  in  the  county  in 
his  day.  His  remains  are  lying  in  Jericho  Ceme¬ 
tery.  His  homestead  passed  to  his  son,  George 
M.,  who  married  Ellen  Putrey.  They  had  two 
children — Estella  and  George  F.  After  residing 
on  the  farm  some  years,  George  M.  removed  to 
Aurora,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  February 
22,  1874.  His  widow  is  still  living. 

George  F.  Hadden  was  born  in  Aurora,  July 
12,  1864,  where  he  was  also  reared  and  educated 
in  the  schools  of  the  city.  Upon  reaching  his 
majority  he  took  charge  of  the  old  Kendall  County 
homestead,  where  ho  resides  and  has  since  been 
eno’ao'ed  in  farming.  His  farm  consists  of  193 
acres  of  highly  improved  and  fertile  land — part  of 
the  original  claim  taken  up  by  his  grandfather. 


George  F.  Hadden  was  married  in  March, 
1886,  to  Lizzie  Goodale,  a  daughter  of  John  W. 
and  Elizabeth  (Brackett)  Goodale,  of  Aurora  City. 


A.  GUNSUL  was  born  September  3,  1839, 
in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to 
Big  Grove  Township,  this  State,  with  his 
parents,  in  May,  1848.  They  located  on 
Section  12,  where  his  father  had  purchased  eighty 
acres,  and  later  in  the  season  added  eighty  acres 
more,  the  land  being  partly  improved.  The 
parents  of  our  subject  were  Emanuel  and  Hester 
(Marselus)  Guusul,  who  were  married  December 
23,  1820.  Emanuel  was  born  in  New  York  State, 
November  19,  1797,  and  died  December  21,  1858. 
He  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Gunsul,  whose  wife  was  a 
Manning.  His  wife  Hester,  daughter  of  N.  Mar¬ 
selus,  died  July  1,  1885.  Twelve  children  were 
born  to  Emanuel  and  Hester  Gunsul,  all  of  whom 
grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  whose  names 
are  as  follows:  Emily,  widow  of  Elihu  Persons, 
resides  in  Streator;  John  H.  died  in  1883,  at  Cam¬ 
den,  Ark.;  Catherine  died  unmarried;  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  D.  L.  Hardy,  resides  in  Wapello  County, 
Iowa;  Susan,  wife  of  D.  W.  Barnes,  resides  in 
Grundy  County;  Harvey  B.  resides  in  Livingston 
County;  Samuel  died  in  early  manhood;  David 
died  in  this  county,  leaving  two  daughters;  Jus¬ 
tice  resides  in  Streator;  William  resides  in  O’Brien 
County,  Iowa;  A.  A.,  our  subject,  and  Harriet, 
wife  of  Cyrus  Lloyd,  resides  in  Big  Grove  Township. 

Our  subject  grew  to  manhood  on  the  farm,  and 
was  raised  to  agricultural  pursuits.  After  his 
father’s  death  he  lived  with  his  mother  and  man¬ 
aged  the  farm.  February  14,  1878,  he  married 
Emily  Teed,  who  was  born  in  Devonshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  March  8,  1858,  the  third  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  (Denner)  Teed,  Joseph  being  a  son 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Braddock)  Teed.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Denner  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Newton)  Denner.  Joseph  Teed  was  a  black¬ 
smith  by  trade,  and  immigrated  to  this  country  in 
1861,  locating  in  Kendall  County,  but  removed  to 
Streator,  Ill.,  in  1885,  where  he  does  a  blacksmith- 
ing  business,  and  makes  the  shoeing  of  horses  a 
specialty,  at  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  expert. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Teed  have  reared  a  family 
of  five  daughters,  viz. :  Emina,  Louisa,  Emily 
(Mrs.  Gunsul),  Ellen  and  Cora.  Emina  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  G.  W.  Brunson,  and  resides  in  Streator  ; 
Louisa  is  the  wife  of  William  McCloud,  and  re-  I 
sides  in  Plattville,  Lisbon  Township;  Ellen  mar¬ 
ried  John  Eneix,  and  resides  in  Cass  County,  Iowa; 
Cora  resides  in  Streator,  the  widow  of  F.  W. 
Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teed  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Gunsul  is  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of 
Big  Grove  Township,  is  a  man  of  progressive 
ideas  and  a  successful  farmer.  In  1883  he  rented 
the  homestead  and  removed  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
has  since  resided,  occupying  his  time  in  managing 
a  farm  that  he  owns  adjoining  the  village,  where 
he  gives  some  attention  to  the  handling  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  horses  and  fine  stock.  He  is  a  member 
of  Oriental  Lodge,  No.  423,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  respected  men  of  his  locality.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gunsul  have  two  sons,  David  H.  and 
Leslie. 


and  family  are  attendants  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Hr.  Hebert  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  has  served  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  various  offices  of  trust,  such  as  member 
of  the  village  council,  member  of  the  school  board 
for  several  years,  during  which  time  the  large  pub¬ 
lic  school  building  was  erected,  almost  wholly 
under  his  supervising  care,  he  being  selected  by 
the  board  of  directors  to  look  after  it.  He  was 
married  to  Edith  St.  Denis,  a  native  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  a  daughter  of  Louis  St.  Denis,  Esq.,  of 
that  place,  who  formerly  lived  for  a  time  at  Os¬ 
wego.  By  this  union  there  were  the  following 
named  children:  Henry  is  associated  with  his 
father  in  business;  he  was  married  to  Miss  Hattie 
Swartout,  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  one 
child,  Edith.  Frank  is  a  carriage-maker,  and  re¬ 
sides  at  Aurora,  HI. ;  Joseph  is  carrying  on  the 
blacksmith’s  trade  at  Lincoln.  Neb.;  Allred  is  a 
dentist  in  Chicago;  Charles  and  Lettie  are  yet  at 
home.  Mr.  Hebert  as  a  citizen  and  business  man 
is  highly  esteemed  and  trusted. 


LIVER  HEBERT,  of  Oswego,  is  senior  part¬ 
ner  in  the  largest  and  most  important  man¬ 
ufacturing  industry  of  the  place,  having  es¬ 
tablished  the  business  in  1849,  of  which  O. 
Hebert  and  son,  carriage  manufacturers,  are  now 
proprietors.  He  was  born  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
May  27,  1833,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Julia 
(Comeau)  Hebert.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
to  that  occupation,  among  agricultural  scenes,  he 
was  reared  and  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  When  quite  young  he  began 
learning  the  carriage  maker’s  trade,  and  became  an 
expert  workman  at  an  age  when  boys  most  gener 
ally  begin  their  apprenticeship.  When  but  four¬ 
teen  rears  of  age  he  left  his  home  and  came  to  Os- 
wego,  Ill.,  where  his  eldest  brother.  Moses,  was 
then  living,  and  for  some  time  worked  as  a  journey¬ 
man  at  his  trade,  and  subsequently  established 
business  on  his  own  account  in  a  small  way,  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  large  carriage  fac¬ 
tory  now  conducted  by  himself  and  son.  Mr.  He- 
bert  has  always  been  very  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  meantime  has  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  for  square  and  honorable  dealing.  He 


ElDWARD  BUDD  is  numbered  among  the 
leading  and  well-to-do  farmers  of  Fox 
I  Township.  He  is  a  son  Elijah  Budd,  and 
was  born  in  Fishkill  Township,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  passed  his  youth,  and  was 
reared  to  agricultural  pursuits.  When  a  young 
man  he  became  interested  in  the  West,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  visit  Illinois,  whither  his  brother  had 
preceded  him.  After  arriving  here,  being  pleased 
with  the  situation,  he  purchased  from  his  brother, 
Tunis,  an  interest  in  the  farm  he  now  owns,  and, 
returning  to  his  native  State,  made  preparations 
for  his  final  removal  to  this  county.  Later,  he 
purchased  his  brother’s  interest,  and  since  then 
has  been  a  constant  resident  of  the  farm.  His 
brothers,  Jacob  and  Matthew,  reside  on  adjoining 
lands,  and,  although  their  interests  are  separate, 
they  counsel  and  assist  each  other,  and  live  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony,  ranking  socially,  financially  and  in¬ 
tellectually  among  the  first  in  the  county.  V  hen 
Mr.  Budd  purchased  his  farm,  which  consists  of 
345  acres  in  one  body,  he  paid  $12  per  acre  for  it. 
but  at  that  time  the  buildings  were  of  no  account, 
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and  have  since  been  replaced  by  substantial  im¬ 
provements. 

Mr.  Budd  married  Emma  Vanosdel,  a  native  of 
Dutchess  County,  N .  Y. ,  and  a  refined  and  cultured 
lady.  Her  parents,  James  and  Margaret  (Bates) 
Vanosdel,  came  west  to  La  Salle  County,  Ill.,  in 
1855,  and  settled  in  Northville  Township,  where 
her  father  died;  her  mother  is  still  living.  They 
had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters, 
viz.:  George,  in  Toulon,  Stark  Co.,  Ill.;  Wil¬ 
lis,  in  Ottawa,  Kas. ;  Walter,  in  Grundy  County, 
Ill. ;  Lincoln,  not  yet  permanently  located;  Emma, 
wife  of  our  subject;  Mary,  wife  of  E.  H.  Young, 
of  Bristol  Township;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  C. 
Rickert,  of  Fox  Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Budd 
have  two  children— Edward,  Jr.,  and  Cornelia  E. — 
who  have  received  the  best  educational  advantages, 
and  now  reside  with  their  parents,  who  desire  to 
have  them  endowed  with  mental  as  well  as  golden 
charms.  In  connection  with  farming,  Mr.  Budd  is 
engaged  in  raising  a  good  strain  of  Norman  horses. 


W\ILLIAM  A.  HOLLENBACK,  the  ninth 
I  child  and  sixth  son  in  order  of  birth  of 
George  and  Sophia  (Sidle)  Hollenback, 
was  born  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives, 
November  9,  1884,  in  the  old  log  cabin  his  father 
built  in  1831.  When  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
maturity  he  began  life  for  himself,  making  his 
father’s  house  his  home  until  his  marriage,  which 
occurred  January  11,  I860,  in  Unionville,  Lake 
Co. ,  Ohio,  with  Miss  Cornelia  R.  Pooler,  who  was 
born  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  J anuary  28,  1841 ,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Otis  Ensign  and  Amy  (Miller)  Pooler, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  New  York  State, 
and  the  latter  in  Ohio.  Otis  and  Amy  Pooler 
reared  a  family  of  five  children  as  follows,  according 
to  the  order  of  their  births:  Cornelia  R.  Pooler, 
now  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hollenback;  Sarah  M.  Pooler, 
who  married  John  S.  Boyd,  of  Bristol  Township, 
by  whom  she  has  one  child  a  daughter  Melissa, 
who  is  now  the  wife  of  Frank  Healy,  of  Yorkville, 
Ill. ;  Martha  S.  Pooler,  now  the  wife  of  Albert 
Wilsey,  of  Hampton,  Hamilton  Co.,  Neb.  (they 
have  two  children,  one  son,  Otto,  and  one  daughter, 


Pearl);  Emery  G.  Pooler,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  and 
Julia  V.,  who  resides  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Hollenback.  Otis  Ensign  Pooler  died  at  his  home 
in  Lake  County,  Ohio,  March  9,  1804,  at  the  age 
of  forty-seven  years.  His  widow  afterward  mar¬ 
ried  David  Curtiss,  of  La  Grange,  Lorain  Co., 
Ohio,  and  is  yet  living.  On  the  division  of  his 
father’s  estate  in  1865,  William  A.  Hollenback 
received  as  his  inheritance  131  acres  of  the  farm  of 
278  acres  (balance  purchased  of  his  brother  Nelson), 
which  he  now  owns,  and  which  is  part  of  the  claim 
his  father  entered  in  1831;  the  dwelling  house 
stands  on  the  pre-emption  his  father  first  took  up. 
He  is  one  of  the  substantial  and  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  of  his  township.  [For  a  complete 
account  of  the  Hollenback  family,  see  the  sketch 
of  George  Hollenback,  page  955.  ] 


ONATHAN  RAYMOND.  *Ferguson,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  Teutonic  Name  System,  claims  the 
J  name  of  Raymond  is  derived  from  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  Raginmund,  the  English  Raymond,  Ray- 
ment,  and  the  French  Raymond.  From  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  compilation  of  facts  concerning  the 
“Raymonds  in  History,”  the  genealogy  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  definitely  traced  to  Ray¬ 
mond  IV,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  first  crusade. 

In  locating  the  family  in  this  country,  we  find 
them  first  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  that  Jonathan 
Raymond,  of  Kendall  County,  was  the  sixth  in  line 
of  descent  from  John  Raymond  who  was  interested 
in  the  Gorges  and  Mason  grant  of  land,  and  the 
fifth  Jonathan  in  direct  line. 

The  father  of  Jonathan, the  fifth,  was  a  farmer  and 
cooper.  .  [In  those  days  nearly  all  utensils  were 
made  of  wood.  ]  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  highly 
respected,  and  for  his  superior  goodness  of  char¬ 
acter  was  known  in  the  community  as  “Deacon.” 
He  married  Patty  Downe,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass. ,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Downes  of  Boston,  who, 
according  to  the  records,  were  among  the  leading 
public  men  of  their  day,  and  especially  noted  for 

*  Written  from  data  furnished  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Raymond,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill. 
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their  thorough  Christian  character.  Patty  Downe 
was  a  fine  conversationalist,  and  was  noted  for 
doing  good  to  all  when  she  had  the  opportunity. 
Thus  we  have  delineated  the  character  of  the  par¬ 
ents  of  Jonathan  Raymond,  the  fifth,  who  was 
born  March  29,  1806,  at  Westminster,  Mass.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  mechanics  at 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  He  developed  a  remarkable  tal¬ 
ent  and  genius  in  this  line,  and  helped  to  build 
the  first  cotton  mill  in  Lowell,  Mass.  In  March, 
1881,  he  married  Catherine  Holt,  of  Fitchburg,  and 
immigrated  to  Illinois  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  locat¬ 
ing  at  Big  Grove,  Kendall  County,  and  built  and 
resided  in  the  first  frame  house  on  the  stage  route 
from  Chicago  to  Ottawa,  the  latter  place  being 
then  only  a  fort.  He  resided  in  the  county  thirty 
years,  pursuing  farming  and  building  as  his  occu¬ 
pations.  Diuing  his  residence  in  this  county  he 
was  identified  with  many  of  the  movements  of  a 
public  nature.  He  was  early  connected  with  the 
first  Congregational  Church  built  in  this  neigh- 
borhood,  and  the  first  outside  of  Chicago  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  He  possessed  good 
musical  ability,  and  for  many  years  led  the  singing 
in  this  church.  The  inner  nature  of  the  man  was 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  always 
avoided  songs  or  music  of  a  melancholy  nature, 
and  delighted  in  those  of  hope  and  joy.  In 
1856  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county  by  the 
Republican  party,  which  office  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  fill,  being  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
powerful  physical  frame,  coupled  with  the  great 
strength  of  will,  decision  of  character,  and  temp¬ 
ered  with  deep  convictions  of  the  beauties  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  conductors  of 
the  “  Underground  Railroad,”  and  from  him  the 
poor  fugitive  slaves  received  food,  shelter,  and  a 
conveyance  to  the  next  station. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  large,  weighing 
about  200  pounds,  tall,  of  florid  complexion,  au¬ 
burn  hair,  grey  eyes,  with  rather  a  fine  face  and 
a  bland  countenance. 

In  characteristics  he  was  a  good  story-teller,  of 
close  observation,  retentive  memory,  great  force  of 
character,  strong  will — was  in  some  cases  even 


austere,  in  others  deeply  sympathetic — of  com¬ 
manding  figure  and  powerful  voice. 

He  was  frequently  selected  to  act  as  marshal 
of  the  great  processions  of  the  political  rallies  of 
1856. 

His  principles  were  deeply  laid  and  vigorously 
maintained.  His  reputation  was  spotless,  his  in¬ 
tegrity  unblemished,  his  life  pure  and  upright, 
without  ostentation. 

There  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
four  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  latter,  Sarah  E. 
Raymond,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
State.  In  1864  Mr.  Raymond  moved  to  Bloom¬ 
ington,  in  order  that  his  children  might  complete 
their  education.  Owing  to  ill-health,  all  the  later 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  quiet,  and  his  last 
days,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1877,  were 
passed  with  his  daughter.  His  death  occurred  July 
10,  1884— his  life  going  out  like  the  last  burning 
of  a  taper,  gently  and  peacefully.  Thus  ended 
the  life  and  work  of  one  of  Illinois’  earliest,  most 
earnest  and  respected  pioneers. 


J  OHN  WEST  MASON.  *The  subject  of  this 
l  l|  sketch  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Lieut. 
(J  John  Mason,  of  England,  who  served  with 
distinction  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  in  the 
Eno-lish  forces  which  were  the  allies  of  the  Dutch 

O 

Republic  during  a  portion  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  with  Spain. 

Lieut.  Mason  immigrated  to  this  country  in 
1632,  and  settled  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  exercise  his  military 
skill  and  experience  as  the  defender  of  the  infant 
colony  against  the  attacks  of  the  Pequot  Indians, 
and  near  the  present  site  of  Groton  he,  with  his 
forces,  completely  routed  them.  For  these  and 
other  services  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major. 
In  1660  he,  with  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  and  some 
thirty-five  other  proprietors,  founded  the  town  of 
Norwich,  Conn.  From  1660  to  1670  he  was  lieu 
tenant- governor  of  the  colony. 

Fourth  in  descent  from  Maj.  Mason  was  born 

♦Contributed  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Raymond,  Bloomington,  Ill. 
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David  Mason  (the  father  of  John  W.),  who  was 
a  counselor-at-law  at  Cooperstown,  and  afterward 
at  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  He  evinced  an  ability  not 
far  inferior  to  that  of  his  distinguished  cousin, 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  of  Boston,  who  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  acknowledged  rival  of  Daniel  Webster. 
In  1801  David  Mason  married  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.  This 
daughter  partook  in  no  small  degree  of  Dr.  Lewis’ 
firmness  of  character,  keenness  of  intellect  and 
uprightness  of  life.  Such  were  the  antecedents  of 
John  West  Mason,  Esq.,  who  was  born  July  3, 
1805,  at  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  He 
seemingly  derived  his  deep  religious  nature,  his 
rare  gifts  of  eloquence  and  logical  reasoning  pow¬ 
ers,  from  his  father;  his  firmness  of  disposition  and 
keenness  of  intellect,  from  his  mother.  His  child¬ 
hood  having  been  spent  in  the  scenes  of  unusual 
natural  attractiveness  which  distinguish  the  lake 
region  of  Central  New  York,  doubtless  had  no 
small  influence,  in  his  early  years,  in  instilling  in 
him  a  deep  love  for  the  beautiful,  which  he  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  constant  display  before  him;  in  his 
later  years,  in  the  product  of  the  prairie  and  grove 
of  his  Western  home.  Mr.  Mason’s  early  school 
privileges  were  those  given  by  a  private  tutor  and 
the  excellent  academy  of  his  place,  where  he  was 
fitted  for  college. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  1828,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  such  close  application 
that  his  health  was  impaired  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  require  him  to  leave  three  months  before  grad¬ 
uation.  His  only  hope  for  renewed  health  was  in 
change  of  climate  and  country  air.  He  came 
west  to  Illinois  in  1832,  stopping  at  Hennepin, 
about  one  year,  then  settling  at  Big  Grove,  Ken¬ 
dall  County,  where  he  lived  continuously  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  cabin  he  occupied  was  built  by  Moses  K. 
Booth,  and  from  which  Mr  Booth  and  his  family 
were  driven  by  the  Indians  during  the  war.  For 
its  historical  interest  Mr.  Mason  always  retained 
it  for  his  home.  In  1840  he  married  Miss  Han¬ 
nah  Gautier,  of  Jersey  City,  a  lady  of  wealth,  rare 
accomplishments  and  deep  religious  sentiments. 

They  lived  in  unbroken  happiness  until  October 
20,  1805,  when  Mrs.  Mason  was  suddenly  called 


from  earth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  were  never 
blessed  with  children  of  their  own;  but  those  of 
friends  and  neighbors  often  received  a  fostering 
care  and  interest. 

Mr.  Mason  was  characterized  by  his  eminent 
piety,  deep  veneration,  giant  intellect,  rare  cult¬ 
ure,  strong  will,  hospitality,  profound  eloquence 
and  deep  sympathy,  a  man  of  courtly  bearing, 
yet,  in  actual  intercourse,  a  man  of  truest  simplic¬ 
ity  of  heart.  He  always  formed  the  strongest 
attachments  for  all  who  became  members  of  his 
household,  and  those  interested  in  the  care  of  his 
large  landed  estate. 

In  1834  he,  with  others  of  the  early  settlers, 
organized  a  Congregational  Church,  and  erected  a 
log  house  for  a  place  of  worship,  at  the  east  of 
Big  Gx-ove.  The  preliminary  meetings  for  this 
organization  were  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  cabin. 
He  retained  his  connection  with  this  organization 
until  his  death.  From  this  church  all  those  of 
similar  kind  in  the  towns  of  Lisbon,  Newark,  Otta¬ 
wa,  Naperville  and  Aurora  were  organized.  He 
served  in  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
State  constitution  in  1847. 

His  rank  in  life,  social  qualities  and  education 
fitted  him  to  enjoy  those  of  high  social  position, 
and  his  cabin  was  visited  by  the  most  refined  and 
cultured  of  his  time  and  vicinity.  With  an  arden¬ 
cy  of  spirit  which  caused  him  to  form  strong  likes 
and  dislikes,  he  could  still  readily  appreciate  and 
respect  honesty  and  intelligence  of  purpose,  how¬ 
ever  distasteful  to  him  in  their  expression. 

As  a  public  speaker  and  writer  he  had  few 
superiors — the  elegance  of  his  diction,  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  his  thought,  the  logic  of  his  reasoning, 
the  abundance  of  fact  and  anecdote,  his  broad 
acquaintance  with  the  thoughts  of  others,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  make  him  a  general  favorite.  His  chief 
relaxation  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  found 
in  reading.  Above  all  his  mind  was  strengthened 
and  his  whole  character  purified  and  elevated  by 
a  constant  and  familiar  acquaintance  wTith  his 
Bible.  An  unfeigned  piety,  deep  hidden,  but 
powerful,  ever  ran  through  his  life,  from  early 
manhood  to  old  age,  keeping  fresh  and  beautiful 
those  kindly  and  generous  traits  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 
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He  spoke  of  liis  last  days  as  the  preparation 
for  a  great  journey,  and  with  perfect  composure 
and  resignation  he  sank  to  rest  on  the  evening  of 
July  25,  1884.  He  was  interred  in  the  family 
burial  ground,  at  Greenwich,  Conn.  Thus  the 
“Lord  givetli  his  beloved  sleep.” 


OHN  F.  JONES,  a  substantial  farmer,  and  a 
native  of  Little  Rock  Township,  was  born 
June  2,  1853,  on  the  farm  where  he  now 
lives,  and  where  his  father  settled  in  1844,  and 
lived  until  he  died  in  1871,  aged  sixty-two  years; 
his  wife,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Phebe  Thurber,  died  at  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  December  15,  1887.  They  had  three  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  John  F.  is  the  youngest,  named 
as  follows:  Hammond  L.  (deceased),  Cornelia,  now 
the  wife  of  Henry  Smith,  of  Little  Rock  Township, 
and  our  subject. 

John  F.  Jones  has  had  charge  of  the  homestead 
since  his  father’s  death.  It  consists  of  180  acres 
of  highly  improved  and  fertile  land.  He  was 
married  July  10,  1880,  to  Mary  J.  Dowd,  born  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  November  13,  1856,  and 
who  came  to  Illinois  in  1870,  with  her  parents, 
Patrick  and  Julia  (Kelley)  Dowd,  who  are  now  res¬ 
idents  of  Bristol  Township.  John  F.  Jones  and 
wife  have  two  children — Julia  Helen  and  Hannah 
Agnes. 


IVANNIBAL  DOTY  is  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  one  of  the  prominent  farmers  of 
Kendall  County.  He  was  born  in  Rutland 
County,  Yt. ,  July  4,  1837,  the  second  son 
of  Robison  Doty,  of  Aurora.  The  family  came 
to  Illinois  in  1842.  His  father  “gave  him  his 
time  ’  ’  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  to 
this  gift  his  mother  secretly  slipped  $16  of  her 
earnings  into  her  departing  boy’s  pocket,  and  he 
went  forth  to  battle,  unaided.  He  worked  on  a  farm 
a  few  years,  and  then  learned  the  carpenter’ s  trade 
as  an  apprentice,  earning  for  a  long  time  75  cents 
a  day,  subsequently  he  followed  the  trade  as  a 


journeyman.  He  was  industrious  and  ambitious, 
and  in  a  few  years  had  sufficient  capital  to  stock  a 
farm,  on  which  he  settled,  in  Section  3,  Little 
Rock  Township,  remaining  there  fourteen  years. 
In  February,  1874,  he  purchased  his  father’s  old 
homestead  for  $17,000,  incurring  an  indebtedness 
of  $11,000,  for  which  he  gave  his  notes  payable  in 
ten  years  in  equal  annual  payments,  at  8  per  cent 
interest;  this  entire  debt  was  paid  off  in  nine  years, 
and  though  during  that  time  he  and  his  wife  worked 
hard,  and  exercised  a  careful  economy,  they  re 
member  with  pleasure  that  they  never  stinted 
themselves  of  any  necessity,  and  often  had  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Mr.  Doty,  in  addition  to 
his  fine  farm  of  263  acres  in  his  homestead,  mostly 
on  Section  2,  has  thirty-three  acres  across  the  line 
in  Kane  County.  December  25,  1860,  he  married 
Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  J osiah  Shults,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Kendall  County.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Doty  have  been  born  five  children,  as  follows: 
Charles,  John.  Lizzie,  Cyrus  and  May.  Charles 
is  located  near  Hansen,  Adams  Co. ,  Neb. 


SETH  PARSONS  is  one  of  the  enterprising 
business  men  of  Kendall  County  who  are 
doing  so  much  to  build  up  its  commercial 
and  agricultural  interests,  particularly  in 
rearing  and  shipping  live  stock.  He  was  born 
June  24,  1842,  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Schoharie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  only  son  and  second  child  of  his 
parents.  His  father,  Henry  Parsons,  was  born 
December  4,  1804,  in  the  same  county,  and  here 
married  Sarah  Engell,  who  bore  him  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Seth,  Julia  (who  married  D.  M.  Corbin) 
and  Joanna  (who  married  L.  O.  Lathrop,  hardware 
merchant,  Plano). 

Seth  came  with  his  parents  to  Illinois  in  1843. 
His  father  located  eighty  acres  of  claim  land,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  southeast  part  of  Little  Rock  Town¬ 
ship,  during  the  month  of  June  of  that  year,  but 
did  not  move  on  it  until  March,  1844.  He  re¬ 
mained  here  until  1845,  when  he  disposed  of  his 
land  and  moved  on  the  tract  now  owned  by  his 
son,  Seth,  where  he  lived  until  March,  1865;  then 
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he  came  to  Plano,  where  he  died,  March  10,  1885. 
His  wife  passed  away  one  year  after,  March  11, 
1886.  Seth  located  on  this  place  in  1865,  and  has 
since  added  to  the  same,  until  he  has  now  240 
acres.  He  has  built  a  large  and  commodious  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  homestead,  and  has  otherwise  made 
substantial  and  lasting  improvements  on  the  farm, 
all  in  keeping  with  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the 
owner.  Since  1867,  in  addition  to  his  farm,  which 
he  personally  supervises,  Mr.  Parsons  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  stock  trading,  and  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  buyer  for  the  Chicago  market  in  this  portion 
of  the  country.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  in  his  vicinity,  and  has  served  his  town¬ 


ship  in  various  local  offices— for  twelve  years  as 
commissioner  of  highways. 

January  9,  1865,  Mr.  Parsons  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Delia  Faxon,  a  native  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  N.  Y. ,  daughter  of  Joseph  H.  and 
Nellie  (McNaughton)  Faxon,  both  natives  of 
Washington  County,  former  born  December  10, 
1807,  latter  born  June  27,  1805,  a  daughter  of 
Alexander  and  Katie  Smith  NcNaughton.  Mrs. 
Parsons  is  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  seven  children, 
and  is  of  the  ninth  generation  from  the  progeni¬ 
tor  of  the  name,  of  whom  the  family  have  authen¬ 
tic  account.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  have  one 
child,  a  daughter,  named  Frank. 
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